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Che City of the Czar; 


oR, 
A VISIT TO ST. PETERSBURG, IN THE 
WINTER OF 1829-30. 


BY THOMAS RAIKES, ESQ. 


A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
Aud faith he’l! prent ’em. Burns 


PREFACE, 


The power of Russia is becoming daily an object of | 
such importance in the world, that it is remarkable so 
little has been written of the system and manners of a | 
country which differs so essentially from all the civilised | 
states in Europe. | 

In proportion as this power has of late increased, it | 
has begun to clash with the real interests of Great Bri- | 
tain. The following remarks on the construction of that 
power, and of its objects, mixed up with a view of so- 
ciety and manners at St. Petersburgh, may therefore | 
afford both information and amusement to the reader. 

Tue Avutuor. 


} 
August, 1838. 
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LETTER I. 


Embarkation —Miseries of a steamboat—An entertaining com. 
panion— Napoleon and the imperial armies—Stormy passage. 


On board the W. Jolliffe Steamer, 
&th November, 1829. 





My pear ‘ 

I would defy the wand of Harlequin to effect 
a greater change of scene than I have experienced in | 
one short hour. At twelve o’clock last night I quitted | 
a well known resort of convivial gaiety, where all the 
luxuries of a London life are combined, with an un- 
sparing hand, to suit the tastes of the most fastidious, | 
and at one in the morning I found myself in a dirty | 
cabin, where the glimmer of one flickering lamp just 
served to render visible three or four camp stools, a range | 
of musty cradles in the wall, and half a dozen German | 
Jews, who were to be my inevitable and inseparable 
companions at bed and board for six whole mortal days 
and nights at the least. This disheartening scene was 
not improved, when, in a few minutes after my arrival, | 
the anchor was weighed, and the hammering din of a | 
rickety steam engine informed us that we were proceed- | 
ing down the river on our voyage. 

The steamboats on this station are nearly worn out, | 
and miserably provided with every thing that could con- 
tribute to comfort: while the season has become of late | 
so stormy in the North Sea, that this was destined to be | 
the last voyage of the William Jolliffe for the year—no 
very pleasant information to receive after we were finally 
embarked, 

The night was dark, and we made our way between 
the coasts of Kent and Essex, without being able to give 
one parting look to those scenes of fertility and verdure 
which we never could see again till we returned to the | 
English shores. I fell asleep on a horse-hair sofa, nau- | 
tically termed a bed, when fancy drew a veil over the 
dirty cabin, and transported me back for a few hours to 
more agreeable objects in the parish of St. James. 

When I went on deck this morning, we had left Mar- 
gate and Reculver behind us; the wide interminable | 
ocean was in front, towards which we were rapidly ad- | 
vancing through the waves, while the bright blue sky | 
was unobscured by a single cloud, save and except that | 
black curling vapour which issued from the chimney of | 
our vessel in successive volumes, marking our sooty track, 
and tainting the pure atmosphere bebind us. 

With all my respect for steam, and the innumerable 
No. 1.—ParRT 1.—18389. 
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,; and appearance. 


advantages which I believe it is doomed in time to con- 
fer on the human race, I must persist in thinking the 
steamboat a very unsightly object when compared with 
its more graceful rival—the ship under sail. 

The Chinese, that people of old Lacque and Mandarin 
China, who, under a very grotesque exterior, are profound 
philosophers, and endowed with a very nice sense of 
propriety, have conceived a horror and antipathy for the 


steamboat which nothing can conquer; they pretend 


that it is a most indecent and disgusting invention. 
Without entering so far into their feelings, I think 
we may all allow that, if much has been gained in 
utility, much also has been lost in picturesque beauty 
We may not be accused of overrating 
the one or disparaging the other, if we describe the sail- 


| ing ship as the symbol of poetry, and the steam ship as 


the emblem of prose. 

The first—with its spiry masts, its outspread sails, and 
flags of every hue, bounding gracefully on the wave like 
a gigantic swan, invoking the breeze from heaven (as it 
were a divine inspiration) to aid its course, while a silver 
foam sparkles round its taper flanks—may represent a 
poem of Dante or Byron. ‘Then the steamboat, heavy 
and massive, like an enormous log; with its dark chim- 
ney and its iron furnace, vomiting smoke; independent 
of the breeze, but inechanically propelled in its straight 
forward course ; a sure and useful conveyance of cheap 
access to all, but floundering through the waters like a 
drowning dog—is it not a chapter of dull prose, from 
Blackstone or Adam Smith, which may impart much 
information, but little amusement ? 

Never was any prose so dull as this steam packet ; 
our time is passed from morning till night in conjugating 
the verb ennuyer. I read till my eyes ache; but when 
the cold dark evening compels me to quit the deck, and 
take refuge in the fetid cabin, no words can express the 
nausea of my position. 


{th November. 


We are now paddling through the deep at eight knots 
an hour. 


« Quocunque aspicias, nihil est nisi pontus ct aér;” 


which is not a very cheerful prospect, when combined 
with a mizzling rain and a cold easterly wind. 

Sitting on deck, I was suddenly surprised by the ap- 
parition of a man who, I supposed, must have fallen 
from the sky, as, during the two days we have been shut 
up in this prison, no one bad seen him. He was one of 
the first arrivals on board, and immediately retreated to 
bed, in anticipation of the sickness which he expected. 
That oferation performed, he came out like a giant re- 
freshed ; and proved to be a very entertaining French- 
man, full of anecdote, with whom I soon made acquaint- 
ance. It is evident that he is no friend of the Bour- 
bons, and still clings to the recollection of his emperor, 
under whom he served in many campaigns: he makes 
out that Charles X. is very unpopular in France, on 
account of his bigoted feelings; but he could not deny 
that the country itself was in a state of unexampled 
prosperity. 

The soldiers of the old army will never cease to regret 
a chief who told every private in the ranks that he might 
find the bdton de maréchal dans son sac, and offered 
them the plunder of all Europe. My new acquaintance 
told me a trait of Napoleon, which he had witnessed 
himself, and was very characteristic of the influence 
which he possessed over the French soldier. 

On the morning of the battle of Leipzig, Napoleon 
advanced to harangue the whole line; he addressed him- 
self first, through an interpreter, to the Saxon and Ger- 
man auxiliaries, (who still remained with him,) in a 
long speech, calculated to excite their ardour and animate 
their courage. It had evidently no effect ; they listened 
without interest or attention. Nettled at his want of 
success, he galloped up to the French line in very ill 
humour, and said in a caustic tone, “ Francais ! je n’ai 
rien & vous dire: vous avez juré de vaincre ou de mourir; 
faites votre devoir!” And the whole air resounded 
with cries of vive l’empereur ! 


This story drew the Frenchman into some very un- 
qualified abuse of the foreign powers, who had not only 
deserted Napoleon in his reverses, but had turned their 
arms against him and conspired his downfall. Upon 
which a little Prussian Jew, seated near us on the cap- 
stan, took fire, and treated the great emperor with very 
little ceremony. His family, it appeared, bad been 
ruined by the French occupation of Berlin; and he 
went so far as to call the imperial armies a set of robbers 
and plunderers. 

High words ensued, and the captain with myself had 
some difficulty in restoring peace on deck; but during 
the rest of the voyage, whenever the Frenchman met his 
antagonist, he made a low bow, and affecting to address 
him with the usual German salutation, “ Gehorsamer 
diener !” which means “ obedient servant,’ he muttered 
with a leer, “ Cochon a l’'or—dinaire !” but so intelligi- 
bly to me, whom he had initiated into his secret, that I 
could not refrain from laughing. 

Our voyage is nearly at an end, but not our danger. 
After a stormy passage, in which the action of the en- 
gine seemed to strain every beam of the vessel as if she 
was hourly going to pieces, amidst sickness and noise 
which precluded all chance of sleep, we are now oppo- 
site to Cuxhaven, lying at anchor between two sand- 
banks during a boisterous night, with the c¢ rtainty, if 
we part from our cables, to meet with that grave which 
has ingulfed so many vessels on this coast. 

I have written to our friend - 
Lord - 





, who accompanied 
on his mission to Petersburg, requesting he 





would send me a letter of introduction to one of those 
numerous friends who received him with so much kind- 
ness and hospitality during bis 
of which he has related to us so many examples, 


stay in that capital, and 
As 
there is nothing to induce me to tarry long in Hamburg, 
I shall make the best of my way to Berlin as soon as 
my baggage is landed, and I have bought the necessary 
furs for my northern journey. Adieu! 


—<>>— 
LETTER II. 


The ramparts 
Berlin —Pfolitical feeling 


Hamburg Stupendous bridge—Costume of the 


German opera—Royal fa 


women 
mily —Decay of splendour. 


derlin, leth November, 1829 
My prar ——, 

I know not how to describe the progress of 
our steamboat to Hamburg: iy, as formerly, 
up the up Elbe; 
the only appropriate term I can find is, we paddled 
up the Elbe at a boiling rate, though a severe frost 
had set in, and the banks were covered with snow. I 
found a good inn, (the Hotel de Russie,) on the Jung- 
fernstieg, with a tolerable dinner, in which the sauer 
kraut and the stewed prunes were, as usual, not omitted. 
The town of Hamburg is much altered since my last 
visit; and the rage for building has been as prevalent 
there as in Paris or London, without entailing the same 
There are 
mansions which have cost from twenty to thirty thousand 
pounds; and a plot of ground, not more than three 
acres, near the Jungfernstieg, sold lately for fourteen 
thousand pounds. 

The ramparts which formerly protected this nest of 
commerce, and rendered it such a formidable fortress in 
the time of Napoleon, are now razed to the ground; and 
the space is laid out in public walks and plantations, 
which are a great ornament to the city. The French 
have left their traces, both good and bad, as usual; their 
severity and extortions under Bourrienne are still re- 
many a senator recollects 
the period when his head was security for the payment 
of the contributions, The wonderful wooden bridge 
which they built from Hamburg over the Elbe to Har- 
burg, in the Hanoverian territory, extended for a space 


I cannot 


we sailed Elbe, or we rowed the 


ruinous consequences on the speculators, 


membered with a shudder, and 


of ten English miles, and was a masterpiece of labour 
and ingenuity. ‘The materials were supplied by a forci- 
ble appeal to all the timber merchants there and in the 
neighbouring towns, most of whom were ruined by this 
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arbitrary act. Whenonce accomplished, this stupendous 
work became a real benefit to the country, and ought to 
have been kept up; but though the Hamburgers offered 
to contribute half the expense, they found no correspond- 
ing disposition in the Hanoverian government to assist 
the cominon object, and fifteen years of neglect have 
almost destroyed every vestige of this gigantic under- 
taking. There is still a great air of opulence in the 
city ; the trade of Hamburg. thouzh not so extensive as 
during the late war, has flourished on the spoils of the 
British commerce ; the harbour is full of ships, and the 
warehouses teem with goods, which supply the constant 
demand of the German consumer. Immense fortunes 
have been accumulated, and have survived the pressure 
of French exactions. Mr. M. J. Jenisch died a year ago, 
leaving three children, to each of whom he bequeathed 
a fortune of four hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
The dress of the women has been much improved by 
their French invaders, whose rear-guard, wherever they 
settle, is quickly followed by a host of milliners and 
hair-dressers, who finally make a more lasting impression 
on the natives than their military companions, Every 
other trace of their occupation has vanished ; the great 
bridge is destroyed, the senate has resumed its lost dig- 
nity, and the burgher guard struts again with an air of 
importance: but the their French hats, 
their French robes, and await with anxiety the latest 
fashions from Paris; while the Hamburg grisette, who 
was formerly proud of her stuff petticoat and her gold- 
laced head attire, now trips about the streets with a 


ladies retain 


pretty a black silk apron, and a well 
made shoe, like her the Rue Vivienne. 
That moral influence over the civilised world, of which 
the French boast with so much pretension, “ hath this 
milliners 


bonnet en tulle, 
prototype in 


extent, no their mantua makers and 


are their only lawgivers to Europe, but these it must be 


more 5 
allowed are ¢ upreme 


se font introdutre 
” 


“ Elle 


Od ie plus fier tyran ne peut avoir d’empire, 


I pursued my journey from thence to Berlin with as 
the 


much speed as thirty-seven German miles of most 


execrable roads would permit, and arrived here on Sun- 
day morning. ‘The inns are bad, but the town itself is 


1 of late years in appearance: some 


I ] 


been erecte 


wonderfully improve 


ruil lings have 





; and, in 
walking up the Linden, the strangs attracted 
by two fine statues which a grateful country has dedi- 
cated to the m« ' Blucher 
and Bulow Dennewitz. 


! 
was alternately 


magnificent public 
r’s eye is 


mory of her brave defenders, 
Formerly the bias of political 
feeling in Prussia French or English, 
but now the compass at Berlin points solely to the north ; 
every thing here is Russian—family alliances, dip! 


; »matic 
connections, and, more perbaps than all, a community 
of past sufferings, avenged at last by one common tri- 
umph, have so completely united the interests of these 
two powers, that if a war should occur in Europe, they 
must be inseparable. An and 
forty thousand of the best disciplined troops in the world, 


army of two hundred 
with the reserve of the Landwehr, and a well regulated 
system of finances, must rank Prussia amongst the first- 
rate European powers, and render her a formidable ally 
in the scale of R There still 
feeling of hatred to Austria, which time will never re- 
as to England, they seem to consider us here as 


issia, remains a decided 
move: 
a mere 
The late events in the East are trumpeted forth by 
the advocates of Russian influence asa fresh proof of her 
stupendous power. Why, then, did Diebitsh 
Adrianople? Constantinople, that darling object of 
Russian ambition since the time of Catherine, must have 
been within his grasp. Perhaps, when I get to the 
fountain-head, I may learn something more of that mys- 
terious affair. It would not surprise me much if that 
power, which ts here called a nullity, had interposed and 


nullity. 


stop at 


arrested the march of the conquerors. 
There is a fine German opera at Berlin: 


Goethe’s Faust was given last night on a 


and a repre- 
sentation of 
very magnificent scale : 
original language than in any translation; and the mys- 


it is far more impressive in the 


tic scenes, in which it abounds, are well adapted to suit 
the legendary taste of the Germans. 

The royal family live in great privacy ; the king is 
growing old, and seems only to wish that a life which 
has been checquered by so many vicissitudes, may be 
closed in peace abroad, and tranquillity athome. There 


») 
~ 


of great extent, on which the postillions could never have 
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is little society or amusement to attract a stranger; the 
quiet streets, the scanty equipages, and the little move- 
ment which is seen, except here and there amongst the 
military, give to Berlin rather the air of a great provin- 
cial town with a numerous garrison, than the animated 
aspect of a great and busy capital. I have found an old 
friend in our English minister, Sir B sig , who 
has not only given me the most kind and hospitable re- 
ception, but also a passport as courier, which will be of 
great use in procuring post horses through the Russian 
dominions. Many years have now elapsed since I was 
last at Berlin: I was then a young man of twenty, sent 
(as it was called in those days) on my travels ; and, God 
knows, they were then very limited, as France and Italy 
were hermetically sealed up to every Englishman. We 
could go to Dresden, Vienna, and to the North Pole, if 
we pleased ; but the grand tour, which formerly gave the 
finishing touch to an English education, was no longer 
practicable. 

At that period Berlin was a very pleasant and hos- 
pitable residence: the court gave frequent receptions ; 
the hotels of Princes Henry, the old Prince Ferdinand, 
and Prince Radzivil, were open every evening with 
cards and supper, where the best society was constantly 
assembled ; independent of which there were numerous 
dinners and balls constantly given by the ministers and 
principal nobility, who were unremitting in their atten- 
tions to foreigners. The memory of Frederick the 
Great was then fresh in every one’s recollection,—he 
was styled the captain of the age; another has since 
arisen, who not only eclipsed his fame, but nearly de- 
stroyed his monarchy. 

I can see no traces of this former splendour in the 
dull capital which is now before my eyes; every thing 
bears the stamp of a government chastened and sobered 
by adversity, which hardly dares to trust the duration o! 
its returning prosperity. 

Nations, in fact, are only en gros what individuals 
are en detail, I have seen many a man born to afflu- 
ence, and overtaken by calamities, who, when fortune 
afterwards restored her favours, received them with 
caution and distrust. A monarch, who has once seen a 
foreign invader dictate arbitrary terms cf humiliation to 
him in his own palace, may well be convinced of the 
fallacy and uncertainty of all human grandeur. Such 
is Berlin at the present moment; but as we have lived 
to see the reign of anarchy, and then the thirst for un- 
limited conquest, successively extinguished in Europe, 
we may hope that peace and tranquillity are likely to be 
long preserved, 

I shall write you again when I am farther advanced 
on my journey.— Yours ever. 








_—<—— 


LETTER III. 


Departure from Berlin—Severity of the weather—The Vistula— 
Disastrous ferries —Marienburg— Antique castle—Dreary road 
—Konigsberg—Curious publication—Napoleon and his Rus- 
sian campaign—Memel—Execrable road—Rositten —lerilous 
situation—Russian froatiers. 


Konigsberg, 2°d November, 1822. 


| the Francfort fair, till we arrived at Dreschau, on the 
banks of the Vistula, late on Friday evening. 

Here then we were to pass that river which sealed 
the downfall of Napoleon, and here was the commence- 
ment of my difficulties. I lay down to sleep for a few 
hours; the frost was intense; and, when daylight ap- 
peared, the Vistula presented a mass of floating ice, 
which the boatmen seemed afraid to encounter. The 
carriage was already on board the prahm; no time was 
to be lost, and the inducement of a dollar turned the 
scale. We pushed off from the bank, and notwithstand- 
ing all the efforts of the crew. were nearly carried down 
by the stream ; we struggled for three hours against the 
combined elements of wind and water, till at last we 
defeated them both, and reached the opposite shore in 
safety. 

We then traveled two German miles farther to Ma- 
rienburg, where a repetition of the same contest awaited 
us on the Nogat, a branch of the same river, less broad, 
and consequently more choked up with ice. Here we 
were literally frozen up in the middle of the stream, with 
every prospect of remaining there till the whole river 
became solid, and we could walk to land; oars and 
poles were no longer of any use; a rope was fixed to 
the prahm, twelve stout horses were harnessed to the 
rope, and after much whipping, struggling, and swear- 
ing, a loud crash announced our liberation, and we 
were gradually towed into port, having spent a whole 
day at these two disastrous ferries. 

I saw little of the town of Marienburg ; the most con- 
spicuous object in it is a large antique castle on the 
heights overlooking the river, which is fitted up as a 
palace, to receive the royal families of Russia and Prus- 
sia on their frequent journeys between Pvtersburg and 
Berlin. 

On this dreary road there is really nothing worthy of 
notice: you feel an extraordinary impatience to arrive 
at the next post-house; and, when there, as great an 
impatience to quit it. In this manner we traveled on to 
Elbing, and from thence to Konigsberg, where I put up 
at the Hotel d’Allemagne, and without loss of time 
ordered a dianer and a bed, as from this point we have 
still a distance of eight hundred English miles to Peters- 
burg. The diary of a traveller who is whirled so ex- 
peditiously through a very uninteresting country, cannot 
afford you much amusement. 

In less than half a sheet I have carried you with me 
through four hundred miles, ventre a terre; we may, 
therefore, both stop to take breath: but how different 
are our two resting-places ! 

You have probably dined sumptuously at the table of 
that prince of good fellows, ——, and are at this hour 
culting into a rubber of whist at White’s, or amused 
with the jibes and jokes of sundry wags at Crocky’s ; 
while here am Tin a dirty dreary room, after a solitary 
meal, half suffocated with the faint heat of a German 
stove, while the cold without is ten degrees be'ow the 
freezing point. 

My carriage is fortunately well stored with books ; 
among those which I picked up at Berlin is a curious 
publication, printed in 1787, called “ Correspondence 
ecréie, politique, et litéraire,” in which there are num- 
berless laughable as well as interesting anecdotes of that 





My pear —-, 

I left Berlin, the day afier I wrote to you, for | 

Konigsberg, and was agreeably surprised at finding a 

smooth macadamized road, with a row of poplars 

planted on each side, to mark the proper tract when the 
ground is covered with snow. 

The northern bias of this government is visible in the 
pains and expense which have been lavished in thus 
facilitating the communication with Russia. While the 
other roads leading from this capital are left to their 
fate, these eighty German miles, more than equal to four 
hundred English miles, are as level and as well kept up as 
the road to Newmarket. This work of modern civilisa- 
tion forms a striking contrast with the desolate and 
thinly inhabited tract of country through which it winds. 

The weather was bitterly cold, the snow fell abun- 
dantly, and we soon had a flat white surface before us 


discerned the roads for five minutes together, without 
the aid of these landmarks. As it was, we moved on 
rapidly night and day, always finding some tolerable 
refreshments at the post-houses ; but meeting no travel- 
lers, except a wagon full of German Jews returning from 





period, 

Take the following as the sample of the first : 

«“ Deux dames sont allées aux petites maisons, Hopital 
des Fous, la veille du tirage de notre fameuse Loterie 
Génoise, pour se faire choisir cing numeros: le fou, & 
qui elles s’adresserent, réva avec beaucoup d’attention, 
écrivit effectivement cing numeros sur un petit papier, le 
roula et puis l’avala, en disant, ‘ Mesdames, je puis vous 
assurer que ces cing numeros sortiront demain.’ ” 

Est-ce que ce petit fagot ne vous fera pas rire? 

The writer quotes the fullowing severe epitaph, made 
for Louis the Fifteenth : 


« Cy git Louis le quinziéme, 
Du nom de Bien-aimé Je deuxiéme : 
Dieu nous préserve du troisieme !” 


There are only eighteen volumes of these Jbeéises, 
which are very amusing companions in a post chaise. 

Konigsberg is a considerable town, but the streets are 
narrow ; there are some fine buildings, and a large regal 
palace, which is kept in repair, and furnished, but in the 
most simple manner, to receive the two royal families as 
they journey to and from Petersburg and Berlin. 
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CITY OF THE CZAR. 











Napoleon took up his quarters here in 1811, on com- | withit. I will write to you again, either before or when 


mencing his Russian campaign; the bed in which he 
slept is still shown as a curiosity, though his memory is 
not treated with much respect. He was attended by a 
numerous suite of servants, carriages, and horses, far 
different from the wretched sledge on which he hurried 
back with Caulaincourt on the following year to his own 
dominions. 

He told them here that he was going to seal the peace 
of Europe on the Russian territory ; and his words were 
really verified, but not in the sense that he had contem- 
plated. 

There is an old waiter at this inn who religiously 
preserves a book, which he maintains that Bonaparte 
threw to him from his carriage, as he passed the gate of | 
tL e town on the morning of his departure. It is a com- 
mon French novel, priated in that year; and probably 


I get to the end of my journey; that is, in a very few 
days. Yours ever. 


—<>—— 
LETTER IV. 
Polangen—Military inspectors—Rigid serutiny—Boor’s wedding 


—Mittau—French innkeeper—The Bourbous—Riga—Narva— 
Dreary scene—Suburbs of Petersburgh— Russian dexterity. 


Mittau, 2-th November, 1¢2°. 





My pear . 
On the 26th I entered the Russian territory at Po- 
langen, through a triple line of barriers garnished with 


| sentinels, at which you are required successively to pro- 


duce your passport, though not ten furlongs distant from | 


each other. 





was one of the new publications of the day, which were 
constantly forwarded from Paris for his amusement. On | 
reading the first few lines he saw that it was trash ; and, 
with his usual impatience, tossed it out of the window : 

and thus it fell into the hands of the waiter, if the whole | 
was not his own invention. 

As there are certain penances to be performed by | 
every traveller, | mounted to the top of a tower in the 
castle, which is three hundred and fifty feet high, com- | 
manding an extensive view of all the surrounding | 
country ; but, as hill and dale were covered with a thick | 
sheet of snow, one object was hardly discernible from | 
another. In summer it must be a magnificent prospect. | 

Memel, 25th November. 

As the above was hardly worth the postage, though 
it may sound like an Jrishism, I have brought it with 
me one hundred English miles farther, that I may send 
it you from hence; that is, one letter instead of two. 
The road from Konigsberg was execrable, covered with 
snow, and winding through interminable forests of pine, 
which furnish a considerable object of exportation from 
hence to foreign countries. Six post horses were hardly 
suflicient to draw the carriage through ruts, and out of | 
holes, which were almost impassable. 

It was midnight, and very dark, when we arrived at 
Rositten, on the coast of the Baltic: if you look at the 
map, you will see that our road from thence lay for 
thirty miles on a neck of sand, bounded on one side by 
the ocean, on the other by a wide lake, called the Cu- 
rische Haf. There is no guide for the postillions but the 
tract of former wheels, which, in stormy weather, is soon 
effaced by the overflowings of the tide: thus we jog on 
in doubt and uncertainty, Scylla on one side, and Cha- | 
rybdis on the other. 

I was fast asleep and unconscious of the localities, 
when my courier awoke me with the tidings that we had 
lost the track; I looked out and saw the wheels in the 
water, and the postillion recovering from a doze; while 
the carriage lainps just gave sufficient light to show our 
danger, without aflording any clew to avoid it. One of 
the postillions took a lamp, and, after riding over the 
sands for half an hour, at last hailed us with the signal 
that he had discovered the road, which we had lost by 
his own carelessness. 

When we arrived here, I was informed that a similar 
accident had occurred last year, but attended with very | 
fatal cireumstances. Mr. Muiler, brother to the Danish 
consul, had the misfortune to lose his way on these very 
sands, from whence he was unable to escape; his car- | 
riage, four horses, and the postillion, were ingulfed in a | 
quick-sand, and never seen again; he himself is suppos- | 
ed to have leapt out of the carriage when overtaken by | 
the waves, where he found an instant death, as his body 


was some time afterwards discovered on the coast of | 
Polangen, in the Russian territory, very far from the 
spot where the accident occurred. 

You may thus see that a journey to the hyperboreal 
capital is not quite so easy an affair as from London to 
Paris, independent of the distance and the climate. | 
There is a good inn here, kept by an Englishman, at the 


sign of the Sun, to which we may bid adieu in good | always the best authority : he had refused to follow them 
_ into France, and blamed severely the system which they | 


earnest, as I suppose we shall see little of the original 
for some months to come. 

We are drawing very near to the frontiers of Russia : 
in a few hours even my curiosity will be gratified with 
the sight of a country which has of late acquired a great 
influence in European politics, of which we have ail 
heard much, but are still very imperfectly acquainted 
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| even still more, and why? 


The baggage of every individual is searched here with 
great severity ; books are particularly scrutinised, and if 
they relate to political subjects, generally confiscated, or, 
what is the same thing, detained for farther inspection. 

Strangers, generally, seem objects of suspicion ; books 
Russia is a great and power- 
ful nation, but she cannot pretend to place herself at the 
head of modern civilisation ; why, then, appear to shun 
a contact with her neighbours ? why give to every 
traveller on his arrival the impression, (perhaps un- 
founded,) that she daily dreads intellectual improvement, 
or the influx of those opinions, which, if her state is 
really sound, may be met with defiance or contempt! 

I am merely starting a question, without any right to 


| give an opinion so early and on such trivial grounds: 
| but one or two traits of inquisitorial authority in the 


military inspectors at Polangen seemed to indicate a 


| greater vigilance as to political feelings and objects than 


I have been used to find in the custoim-house departments 
of any other state in Europe. After all, it may be a false 
impression on my part, more owing to the zeal of the 
agents, than the injunctions of the authorities. 

The roads from hence are kept in very good order; 


| and posts are erected at every werst, to mark the dis- 


tance from one station to another. New and comfortable 
houses for the post-masters were built, hy order of the 
late emperor, along the whole road to Petersburg ; where, 
if you do not meet with luxuries, you always find a 


| warm room, and tolerable Russian fare, 


Ata place called Balsau, I came into the midst of a 
boor’s wedding, which was celebrated with boisterous 
mirth and rejotcings: the bride was distinguished by a 
veil of white linen, and presented me with a pair of 


| worsted gloves; I gave hera silver rouble in return, 


when, to my great surprise, she fell upon her knees and 
kissed my hand. The surrounding group of peasants 
had nothing intelligent or picturesque in their appear- 
ance; they were uncouth in their manners and clumsily 
shaped: the men wore long beards, generally of a reddish 
hue, and on their heads a cap of black lambskin ; they 
seemed to be simple and inoffensive, but barbarous and 
ignorant. 

The weather became milder as we advanced, though 
the thaw was not of long duration. The four post-horses 
were harnessed to the carriage abreast: they went ata 
hand-gallop all the way, and we got over eight or nine 
wersts every hour, which in due time brought us, with- 
out any accident or difficulty, to Mittau. 

To find a good French cook in these regions was very 
unexpected; but the inn here is kept by a Frenchman 
named Morel, who was formerly chef to Louis XVIIL, 
and remained to establish himself here when the royal 
e.nigrants quitted their asylum in this town. 

Morel is a character; he has seen a great deal of the 
world, and, like all his countrymen. is very communica- 
tive: but, if much of his time has been spent in the 
service of the Bourbons, he does not appear to have 
quitted them with any agreeable feelings or recollectiois. 
He related many anecdotes of their private life which 
are not worth repeating, as a discontented servant is not 


| had adopted since their return. What more particularly 

| excited his astonishment was the bigotry of Charles X., 
which, he said, was little in accordance with his previous 

| morality. 

| Morel was living with the unfortunate Duc d’Enghien 

| at the time of his arrest at Strasbourg; who, as he as- 
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serted, received three successive warnings of the impend” 


ing danger, which he neglected. The last, and most 
impressive, notice was given him by an unknown indi- 
vidual in the forest while he was hunting, who urged 
him in the most solemn manner then not to return home: 
he slighted the advice, disdained all precautions, and that 
very night his hoase was surrounded by French troops, 
who led him to his doom. 

Mittau is a neat town; and the palace, which was 
lent by the emperor to Louis X VIIL, is a spacious build- 
ing; it was formerly the residence of the Dukes of 
Courland, 

My next object was Riga, which is the second trading 
city in Russia; it is str ngly fortified, and boasts of a 
large active population: there is an air of affluence in 
the streets, well-dressed people and some good equipages, 
which attest that Riga flax and hemp meet with lucrative 
markets in Europe. I passed through Narva in the 
night,—that town of timber and deals, which was once 
taken by the Swedes, and held for a long period by them. 
When the Muscovites regained it in 1704, they sent all 
the inhabitants to Astracan, and peopled the town de 
novo from their own hordes, to ensure submission for the 
future, 

I began this letter at Mittau, and have now finished 
my long journey; during which, since ] passed the Rus- 
sian frontier, | bave not met three carriages on the road, 
A wide 
inhabitants, without flocks, and without signs of cultiva- 
which from hour to 


vasie, covered with snow, seemingly without 


lion, is the uniformly dreary scene 
hour presents itself to the view of the traveller. 

The last stage from Stielna to the capital offers gradu- 
1 motion 


ally a more animated picture ; sledges are 1 
horses and carriages are passing to and fro, foot passen- 
gers become numerous, and all the signs of am approach 
tua populous city break upon you by degrees, till at last, 
when we reached the suburbs, I had good reason to find 
them too much frequented. Some thieves cut off a 
trunk which was fastened behind the carriage, and, 
under cover of the night, made away with it as adroitly 
Thus was I initiated at 


When 


I ‘ . 
Peter the Great was advised by one of his ministers to 


as any English depredators. 


once into the experience of Russian dexterity. 


expel the Jews from his dominions on account of their 
cunning and roguery, he replied, “ Let them alone, my 
Russians are a match for them.” I believe his imperial 
majesty had a profuund knowledge of his subjects. 

This letter may go to the post as it is, without any 
farther remarks: when I am recovered from my fatigues, 
and have seen any thing bere which may be worth relat- 
ing, I will not fail to resume the correspondence ; in the 
mean time, keep me au fait of what our friends are 


about in the bow-window, or elsewhere. Yours ever. 


LETTER V. 





Petersburg—  agnificent buiidings—Inns—Want of accommoda - 
tiou—Emperor Alexander—His philanthropic vi Acces 
sion of Nicholas— Discontent of the army—Severity of the 
cl.mate—A fruitful source of conversation—Curious aspect of 
the streets. 

Petersburg ) mber, 1°29 


My pear —-, 

Here then am I arrived in this city of palaces 
planted in the middle of a desert! A Frenchman once 
exclaimed on the same occasion, - Ville superbe, que 
fais-tu 14 7”’—and a stranger is almost tempted to believe 
that the wand of a magician could alone have conjured 
up such a magpilicent pile of buildings in one of the 
most desolate and uninhabitable corners of the globe. 

Art bas been doomed to struggle here against all the 
obstacles which nature could oppose to her success. 
This beautiful capital of the Russian enspire is seated in 
a wilderness, founded on a marsh, and exposed toa 
climate which, during half the year, renders existence 
itself almost intolerable. Geographically placed at a 
point equally remote from tbe centre of civilisation in 
Europe, and from that of barbarisin in Asia, her mari- 
time communications with the former have introduced 
all the arts and refinements of modern life, to a greater 
degree than her inland contact with the latter may have 
fostered the continuance of obsolete customs and igno- 


rant prejudices. Petersburg may be ranked as a Euro- 


| pean capital, her sister Moscow is decidediy Asiatic. 
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One of the first inconveniences to which a stranger is 
exposed on his arrival here, is the difficulty, not to say 
the impossibility, of finding any suitable accommodation 
at a public inn or hotel. Their number is very limited ; 
three only are worthy of any notice,—Demuth’s Hotel 
de Paris, and Hotel de Londres; but they are deficient 
in every comfort, all equally dirty, ill-furnished, and ill- 
attended. 

It can only be imputed to the scanty number of fo- 
reigners who visit this part of the world, that so little 
anxiety is shewn to provide them during their stay with 
those common avrémens of life which are now so gene- 
rally diffused through every country in Europe : there is 
no encouragement for speculation where there is so little 
demand, and some innkeepers have already found to their 
cost that the custom of the natives is not always desirable. 

A Frenchman, some time ago, hired a large hotel, and 
fitted it up with every accommodation for travellers, who 
seldom made their appearance : other guests nearer home 
established themselves in his apartments, contracted 
debts which were easily evaded, and the man was ruined. 
No one has since been found willing to renew the enter- 
prise on the same scale; and we, who are temporary so- 
journers in the land, are subject to many privations and 
annoyances which we have hitherto been little used to 
encounter, 

The memory of the late Emperor Alexander is still 
deeply cherished by all who were able and willing to 
appreciate the excellent qualities which adorned his cha- 
racter. It is not too much to say, that he was a benefi- 
cent angel cent before his time. 

Called as he was by circumstances which he never 
sought, but inevitable as the decree of fate, to exercise a 
high and Jeading control in the affairs of Europe, it will 
be the task of history to show the firmness, the modera- 
tion, and the abstinence from all selfish objects, which 
he evinced when placed in that imposing attitude which 
changed the destinies of the world. 

During his protracted stay in foreign countries, where 
the march of civilisation and intellectual improvement 
had conferred such important benefits on the haman 
species, his enlightened mind not only comprehended the 
value of their salutary laws and institutions, but silently 
formed the beneficent plan of gradually imparting the 
same advantages to the backward generations which 
owned his sway. 

Having terminated his mission abroad by cementing 
a general peace, which has never since been disturbed, 
he returned home to his own dominions, completely ab- 
sorbed in philanthropic views for the moral improvement 
of his subjects. In the fulness of his heart, he flattered 
himself with the hope of realising, by his own exer- 
tions, even to the steppes of Tartary, those smiling pic- 
tures of prosperity and content which had cheered his 
eye inthe most civilised and enlightened countries of 
Europe. That he should have failed in accomplishing 
that which must be the work of ages, is not surprising ; 
but that a sovereign, actuated by such disinterested feel- 
ings, so earnestly intent on promoting the public wel- 
fare, should not only have met with headstrong opposi- 
tion to his views, but have become himself the object of 
rancour and personal animosity, is a stain which can 
never be effaced from the Russian name. Such, how- 
ever, was the fate of Alexander. His anxious efforts to 
reform abuses rooted in the soil, and ameliorate the de- 
graded position of a numerous population, were met 
with sullen insensibility on the one side, and with fierce 
opposition on the other. ‘The lower orders were imper- 
vious to the blessings he would have conferred upon 
them, and the higher orders were too seriously interested 
in the continuation of existing abuses not to meet all his 
attempts at reform wiih the most virulent hostility. He 
saw with pain and vexation of spirit all his schemes of 
public utility counteracted, all his efforts to promote the 
happiness of his people foiled, and himself, instead of 
being hailed the benefactor of his age, as he deserved, 
held up as the object of indiscriminate hatred to a junta 
of discontented spirits, who were ripe for any acts of 
violence in order to defeat his measures. Baffled and 
sick at heart, his noble nature sunk at last under repeat- 
ed disappointment. For more than a iwelvemonth be- 
fore his death, he kept aloof from his capital, or, when 
there, lived in complete retirement; rumours of plots 
and conspiracies were vaguely whispered in his ear, 
which only affected him es galling proofs of that per- 
verse spirit which could so ill appreciate the wisdom and 
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purity of his own intentions. Those frequent journeys | 
to the Crimea were mere efforts to divert his thoughts, | 
and prevent the mind, by change of scene, from pon- | 
dering on the gloomy visions which hourly assailed him. 
Disgusted with mankind, he became disgusted with life 
itself. In his last tour to the provinces, when he arrived 
at T’agonrod, he was seized with an attack of bilious 
fever, which from the first assuined an alarming charac- | 
ter; while his constitution, weakened by mental suffer- 
ings, was little able to resist the progress of a disease 
which soon terminated his valuable existence. Far from 
repining at his premature fate, he hailed the approach of 
death with inward satisfaction; no entreaties could | 
induce him to take any internal medicine ; local applica- | 
tions were used by his physicians, but with little effect: | 
he himself refused to contribute to his cure; and quitted, | 
without one sigh of regret, a scene of worldly grandeur 
and pre-eminence which had lost all value in his estima- 
tion. 

Such was the cruel end of Alexander, a few years | 
after we had seen him in England, crowned with vic- 


| tory, and loaded with every gift which Fortune could | 


lavish on her most favoured child. 

Those extensive conspiracies, the apprehension of | 
which destroyed the happiness and shortened the days 
of his brother, broke forth into acts of open mutiny and 


| sedition on the accession of Nicholas to the throne. His 


| firmness of character and personal bravery awed them | 
| into silence; but there was a fearful moment at that 


period, when the tranquillity of the whole empire was 
most seriously endangered. 

I shall by degrees learn more details on this interest- 
ing subject; but every thing proves that the plans of the 
conspirators were deeply laid, and the fidelity of the | 
army compromised to an alarming extent. From that | 


| hour was decided the war with Turkey, which has served | 
| to occupy and soothe the public mind with bulletins of | 


success, and, at the same time, give active employment 
to those mutinous regiments whose leisure in time of 
peace had been directed to such sinister purposes. 

Even now that a campaign of two years has thinned 
the ranks of the army, and at last realised by unex- | 
pected success the dreams of conquest so Jong entertain- 
ed by the Empress Catherine, it is evident that a feeling 
of discontent prevails here, on account of the moderate | 
advantage which has been derived from the late victo- | 


| ries. 


| fort but also frequently the lives of individuals, may well 
| be considered an object of daily interest: 
of the thermometer are watched with constant anxiety, | 





| 
| 


| moderate cold, large bonfires are lighted near the princi- 


| 


| fore you can be aware of it. 


The nation, in fact, is founded on military principles ; 
it wants conquest, plunder, and excitement abroad, while | 


| the government wishes for peace, tranquillity, and re- 


formation at home. 
A climate like this, which not only affects the com- 


. . | 
the variations | 


and prove a general topic of conversation in all circies, | 
Unlike our commonplace remarks on the weather, of | 
rain or sunshine, the degrees of frost here are calculated 
with the greatest precision; Reaumur is cited on one 
side, Fahrenheit on the other: the rise or fall of a hair’s 
breadth in the quicksilver will create a discussion for 
half an hour; and it seems almost a charitable dispensa- 
tion of Providence, that, in a country where the inex- 
haustible subject of politics is not only avoided but | 
forbidden, another topic of more immediate interest | 
should be found, equally abundant and subject to still | 
greater variations. 

Public thermometers are placed in the streets, to give 
that notice of approaching danger which the human 
frame may not immediately perceive ; as the change is 
sometimes so rapid that you are caught by the frost be- 


When the frost is at or near thirty degrees, all the 
public places of amusement are closed. During a more 


pal theatre for the preservation of coachmen and ser- | 
vants; but a rigorous winter seldom occurs without 
instances of these poor people being frozen to death in | 
the streets. Notwithstanding the severity of the climate, | 
there is no capital in Europe where horses and servants | 
are kept so long waiting for their masters in the open 
air. 

The point in which a foreigner is most liable to at- 
tack, if he ventures to walk abroad, is the nose, which 
becomes of a livid whiteness, without pain: if care is 
taken to rub the part affected immediately with snow, or 


| 
| 





| street, is the principal thoroughfare. 


even a piece of flannel, which renews the circulation, a 
cure is easily effected. After all, however, with due pre- 
caution, we suffer perhaps less from cold in this country 
than in milder climates. The houses are thoroughly 
warmed by stoves; all are fitted up with double case- 
ments; and the use of furs is so general when you go 
out, that the weather has little or no effect on the per- 
son. 

The streets of Petersburg present a curious aspect, 
particularly the Perspective, which, like our Regent 
Here are to be 
seen carriages, (all with four horses,) drotchkas, sledges, 
carts, wagons, mingled together, on a slippery surface of 
beaten snow, without interfering with each other, though 
many of them are driven with great rapidity: coach- 
men with beards in the Tartar dress, footmen in laced 
liveries, chasseurs in rich uniforms, and peasants in 
sheepskins, all blended in a moving mass, form a singu- 
lar contrast to each other, and diversify the scene. Pro- 
ceed a little farther, and you find yourself in the midst 
of markets filled with frozen provisions, fish, and vegeta- 
bles, all as hard as a stone, and chopped with a hatchet. 
Here the march of corruption is stopped; the sheep 
which was killed a month ago will be fresh a month 
hence; and the fish, which has been brought from the 
Volga might travel another thousand wersts without 
losing its delicate flavour. 

In every direction stately buildings and magnificent 
palaces meet the eye, till you approach the banks of the 
Neva, which presents one solid mass of ice, traversed 
in all parts by sledges, and planted with shrubberies of 
pine trees, which form a very novel and agreeable pic- 
ture. 

Last night, at the French theatre, one of the actors 
introduced into his part an allusion to this scene, in the 
shape of a calembourg, which was honoured with an 
imperial smile: Pourquoi est-ce qu’on ne pourroit ja- 
mais mourir de faim a Petersbourg 1—Parce qu’on est 
sir de trouver des petits pains (pins) sur le Neva.” 


| After this, I think you may probably wish me to finish 


my letter. Ever yours. 
—<=—— 


LETTER VI. 


Churches in Petersburg—Tomb of Kutusoff-Choristers—Splen- 
did tombs of the nobility—Paintings—Residence of the Archi- 
mandrite—Splendour of the Tauride Palace—Mining College 
—Academy of Arts—General education—The Empress Cathe- 
rine and her court, 

Petersburg, €th December, 1829, 

My pear % 

I have been occupied yesterday in visiting the 
two principal churches in Petersburg, the Casan church, 
and that of St. Alexander Newsky: both are built of 
brick, covered with white stucco, as indeed are all the 
magnificent structures here, except the marble palace, 
and a few others. The exterior of the former is singu- 
larly graceful; the design is Grecian, and a range of 
arcades on each side, in semicircular form, embrace a 
wide area in front, which gives full scope to admire the 
symmetry of the architecture. The interior is adorned 
with superb and polished columns of granite; there is a 
profusion of gilding and pictures on the walls; reliques, 
which are preserved with great care, and valuable pre- 
sents, which attest the liberality of the givers. 

Here is the tomb of Field-marshal Kutusoff, on which 
a lamp is kept burning night and day. Around are 
hung the various tattered colours taken in the wars of 
1812 and 1813, among which are conspicuous several 
of Napoleon’s eagles; the keys also of various fortresses 
captured by the Russian arms; but some, no longer in 
their possession, are still exhibited with the same osten- 
tation. 

Organs are not permitted by the Greek rites; the 
music performed in the Russian churches is only vocal, 
but great care is taken in the selection and instruction 
of the singers. They are concealed in great numbers 
behind a screen, which I think in a church considerably 
heightens the effect ; and when this mysterious harmony 
bursts forth into the magnificent peals of the grand 
chorus, it seems to electrify the hearers, and the effect is 
both grand and beautiful. As you pass through the 
churchyard of St. Alexander Newsky, the eye is struck 
with the inconceivable number of splendid tombs which 
are crowded into this grand burial-place of the Russian 
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CITY OF THE CZAR, 








nobility, whose pride and wealth are displayed in these 
records of the dead. Some are of marble finely sculp- | 
tured, others of bronze curiously wrought, all richly | 
ornamented with various devices, and without exception | 
surmounted with the gilt cross as the emblem of their | 
faith. 

The vault of the Scherematoff family is an object of | 
the greatest curiosity. It is as large as a ball-room, and 
warmed by stoves constantly heated ; no damp can ap- 
proach these mouldering remains, enshrined in tombs of 
or molu, beautifully chased; and though some are more 
than a hundred years old, though their tenants have al- 
ready crumbled into dust, these costly monuments still 
remain fresh and unimpaired as they came from the 
hands of the workman. In the most conspicuous part 
of this church is the tomb of Alexander Newsky, the 


patron saint; it is composed entirely of massive silver, | 


finely wrought, and of immense value: near it is a 
prie-Dieu, of the same metal, which was presented some 
few years back by the Emperor Alexander, as a votive 
offering to this shrine: A new decoration has lately 
been affixed to this monument in the keys of Adrian- 
ople, which were sent to Petersburg this summer by 
General Diebitsh, in commemoration of his conquest, 
and are religiously preserved here. There are some fine 
pictures by Reubens and Raphael near the altar, given 
by the Empress Catherine, who has also enriched the 
communion table with a covering worked in velvet and 
gold by her own hand. Innumerable portraits of saints 
adorn the aisles, before which various votaries of both 
sexes are seen constantly bowing and crossing them- 
selves with great veneration. Every thing in this splen- 
did sanctuary attests the former wealth and magnificence 
of the old Russian aristocracy. The quadrangle attached 
to this church, which was originally a convent, is of 
considerable extent, and called the Cloister. 

Here resides the great Archimandrite of Russia, sur- 


rounded by an establishment of above three hundred | 


priests, who attend to the religious wants of the capital ; 
they are clothed in black velvet robes and caps, wear long 
beards, and have rather a magical appearance. ‘Their 
influence is considerable in the country, as the Russians 
are generally prone to superstition. 

I have also seen the palace of La Tauride, which almost 
realises a description in the Arabian Nights. It was 
built by Prince Potemkin, in commemoration of the con- 
quest of that province; and, as it is said, so privately, 
that the whole was completed without the knowledge of 
Catherine, to whom it was first announced by au invita- 
tion to a magnificent féte on the spot in her honour. 
There was she received by her princely subject, amidst 
a burst of splendour and munificence, which was only 
to be eclipsed by the grandeur of the termination, when 
the whole possession was laid as a costly offering at the 
feet of his imperial mistress. 

This extraordinary scene was acted in a ball-room of 
such colossal dimensions, and of such peculiar design, 
that I may attempt to give you a faint description ; more 
especially.as all the decorations have been carefully pre- 
served, and remain still in the same state as when this 
event took place. In shape and height, it may be 
likened to a vast cathedral, the body of which, appro- 
priated to dancing, is separated from the two aisles or 
wings, on each side, by a range of marble columns and 
statues, so vast and gigantic that the eye loses all idea 
of human proportions, and the chairs become so diminu- 
tive that they only seem fitted for a race of pigmies. 

Here is no gilding or flimsy ornament, which would 
be lost in the grandeur of the design; all is pure white. 
One of the immense wings is fitted up as a museum; it 
contains an infinite collection of foreign marbles and 
busts, principally antiques, which were purchased by 
Potemkin at a high price, and must, in the present day, 
be still more valuable. 

The other wing, though included under the same roof, 
surrounded with the same walls, and fitted up with win- 
dows corresponding to the rest, is a real perfect garden. 
Here are walks of gravel, and grass-plats in constant 
verdure, shrubberies of myrtle and evergreen, orange- 
trees in full bloom, and every produce of the hot-house ; 
while rustic seats, marble statues, vases, and fountains, 
are scattered about in profusion, to carry on this magic 
deception. 

The whole temperature is warmed by stoves and pipes 
of hot air, which produce an oriental climate amidst frost 
and snow, where the rays of a cheering sun are seldom 


felt. ‘The other suites of apartments are numerous 7 
well proportioned, but plainly furnished. This palace | 
was a favourite abode of the late empress, and the gar- 
| dens are still tended with much care ; but, since the 
death of her majesty, it has generally been appropriated 
| to the reception of distinguished foreigners, for whom 
the court has thought fit to provide a residence during 
their stay in Petersburg. 

The last occupier was the Prince of Persia, who came 
| here in the spring on a penitential embassy at the con- 
clusion of the war; and the apartments inhabited by his | 
suite are now undergoing a process of painting and puri- | 
fication, which their Persian habits had rendered neces- | 
sary. | 

The Russian page expressed much disgust and irrita- | 
tion at the disorders which they had occasioned ; though 
it only reminded me of some of his own countrymen, 
who lodged in the same hotel with myself at Paris, in 
the year 1814, 

Sufficient occupation for one morning, and really of a 
very agreeable nature, will be found in a visit to the 
Mining College and the Academy of Arts, which are 
not far distant from each other. 

When the extent of this empire is considered, and the 
vast tract of territory which is exposed to the action of 
various climates, it is natural to conclude that one great 
source of wealth may be derived from the mineral trea- 
sures which are concealed under its wide-spreading sur- 
face. To this point, the Russian government has directed 
its most serious attention ; and the mining department is 
conducted here on a scale of exertion and intelligence 
which reflects the highest credit on the wisdom and 
liberality of the emperor. 

The mountains within Russia, as well as those on the 
frontiers, abound with minerals of almost every descrip- 
tion ; in addition to the precious metals, which become 

| daily more productive, amethysts, topazes, agates, lapis 
lazuli, and various stones used in jewellery, are found 
in them; while the plains of Siberia furnish to the 
naturalist food for speculation in the bones of gigantic 
animals unknown in the present day, mammoths’ teeth, 
and fossils innumerable. 

The institution of this college comprises three hun- 
dred pupils, maintained within the walls at the expense 
of the crown; their education is of course principally | 
directed to the acquirement of knowledge in this depart- 
ment, and the most able professors are selected to super- 
intend their progress in every branch of this interesting 
study. 

The regulations of the establishment are enforced 
with military exactness; the young men are placed 
under the command of officers in the army ; they are all 
clothed in uniform, subject to regular discipline; and the | 
different dormitories, in which they sleep by companies, | 
are remarkable for peculiar neatness and cleanliness. | 
There are various galleries in successive order to be | 
seen, which afford as much instruction as amusement to | 
the visiter ; that of the models, which are executed with | 
great ingenuity, is by far the most interesting 

The whole process of mining is here represented in 
miniature; there are models of every machine which is 
used in excavating the earth, and bringing its treasures 
to light; models of the most productive mines in Siberia, | 
delineating with great accuracy the different strata, lodes, 
and veins of chemical or metallic substances, by which 
they are peculiarly distinguished; and models of the 
houses and working establishments on the surface; of 
men and horses at their daily labour, of engines in mo- | 
tion, &c.; forming altogether a panorama of scientific | 
industry which no books could explain. 

The other galleries contain innumerable samples of 
metallic produce, arranged with symmetry, and classed | 
under their proper heads; besides the gold, silver, and | 
platina, there are the largest specimens of malachite, | 
precious stones, and curious petrifactions. The exhibi- | 
tion closes with a cabinet of medals, representing all the | 
victories and memorable events which have occurred in | 
the empire from iis earliest foundation. | 

The Academy of Arts is a palace in point of structure, | 
but contains very few objects of interest or importance: 
it is adorned with models in plaster of all the fine Italian 
statues, which have little intrinsic value ; and there are a 
few good paintings; the most remarkable of which are 
a set of hunting pieces, the joint efforts of Reubens and 








| 
Snuyders, the figures being executed by the former, and 
the animals by the latter, | 


4) 


“The encouragement ity native talent in painting is the 
great object of this institution ; the large apartments were 
tilled with students, occupied in this pursuit, at their dif- 
ferent easels: report speaks favourably of their progress, 
and some had received the honorary prize of a medal 
from the directors. ‘Those who give proofs of real genius 
and talent, when they have passed through the different 
classes, are sent to finish their studies in Italy, where a 
considerable colony is already formed for that purpose. 

The Russian government, sensible of the disadvan- 
tages under which the country had laboured for so 
many years, from the wide-spreading ignorance which 
had pervaded all classes of its subjects, has turned its 
thoughts seriously of late to cultivate the arts of peace, 
and take in hand the task of general education. The 
two above institutions are only trifling proofs of that 
spirit, when compared with the other vast projects of 
civilisation and improvement of the human mind founded 
by the beneficent Alexander, and continued by his en- 
lightened brother; projects which at first met with great 
difficulties in the ungrateful soil, and were always ac- 
companied with a secret dread that the introduction of 
luminous ideas might shake the foundations of the throne 
itself. This must always be the feeling of a despotic 
monarchy. 

A Frenchman with more wit than truth remarked of 
this country, “qu'elle étoit pourrie avant que d’étre 
mire ;” but he only looked at Petersburg, where the 
general corruption and dissolute morals ef a court at 
that period, contrasted with the uncivilised character of 
the whole surrounding nation, gave some handle to the 
observation. Russia is neither pourrie nor mtre ; she 
is still in her cradle, and may grow up to be a giant, if 
properly nursed. 

Previous to the reign of Peter the Great, and, I may 
say, almost to that of Catharine II. the existence of this 
country was hardly known in Europe, except as a fabu- 
Jous tale, or barbarous legend, which few took the trouble 
to investigate. Her superior mind, her ambition, and 
her grandeur, soon attracted the general attention of the 
world; and it is interesting to observe how fitted her 
character was to suit the exigencies of her people at that 
particular crisis, ‘They had great physical means, but 
few moral resources; they needed civilisation and refine- 
ment. 

Surrounded by the powerful Boyards who composed 
the court of her late husband, Catherine saw with regret 
that their uncouth manners and boorish habits were 
totally unfit to obtain respect among the polished nations 
of the south, with whom she anxiously desired to esta- 
blish an influence. It thus became even a political ob- 
ject to form and polish the Russian aristocracy. 

Her constant correspondence and connection with 
French literati, the zeal with which Parisian manners 
and fashions were inculcated at St. Petersburg, the hos- 
pitality shown to strangers, and, above all, the example 
of the empress herself, who in public affected the gran- 
deur, and in private the ease and elegance, of the court 
of Versailles, soon effected a striking alteration in the 
Russian courtier. Wealthier even than his foreign 
rivals, and naturally extravagant, he indulged in scenes 
of predigality and magnificence which flattered the 
vanity of his mistress, and brought, as usual, in their 
train a general relaxation of morals: and, as the vices of 
that insinuating court which was held up as a model 
were much more easy to imitate than the high-bred air 
and elegance of their deportment, the court of Peters- 
burg, towards the close of that reign, had arrived at a 
pitch of corruption and profligacy which gave rise to the 
cutting observation I have lately cited. 

This degeneracy of morals, which after all was only 
limited to a certain class, but the most influential in the 
state, gradually diminished that feeling of respect and 
fear for the royal authority which had hitherto charac- 
terised the Russian nobility ; they became turbulent and 
self-willed; so much so, that when Paul I. came to the 
throne, however he may bc justly accused of caprice and 
cruelty in many instances, yet some acts of severity 
were justified by necessity, and proved a wholesome 
exercise of authority, rather than the act of a despot. 

Yours ever, 
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LETTER VII. 
Em i i ri 1— Review his poli 
\ iA i rand holas \r I ( tan 
4 i i } r Russia—Her civilisation 
I 1 b 
Poter-bu 12th December, 1620 
My pea 
| ited in my last that Paul had given some 
whole | ! ol severi to his turbulent nobles, 
but I not mean to offer an excuse for the bu nberless 
acts O1 ¢ ravagance and crue vinich ¢ ked his short 
and unfortunate reign Ihe gangrene was in his mind 
long for we ¢ to the me a continued series of 
ill-trea t had exas; | feelings, and perhaps 
alienated his reason, 

Br ht vp with unnatural ha shness by his mother 
Catherine, who, from the proud height of her power, 
never detgn to treat bim hke a son, he was during 
thi ive yea f his lite object of bumiliation and 
cou pt ill court, Which be endured in silence, 
while he trembl before the overwhelming genius of 
his repulsive parent. When at length, by her death, he 
v » the me of his ancestors, he found it 
§ ' { ) fe Ives naturally the 
obj is ave n, were jealous of their own preten- 
B10 sposed towards bis authority. 

Paul folly impressed with the danger of his posi- 
tion ; and his conduct was governed by a tirm resolution 
to mortif. the pride, and check the insubordination, of 
these turbulent spirit When one of the Narishkins, 

ith a haughty aur, claimed of him some privitezes 
which he a rted were due to him as ] watives of his 
noble ra Paul re} d, “A you \ ire, sir, that there 
ire on men of rank in Ru 1, Except those whom I 
cl to notice; and, moreover, t t they only continue 
to remain so as long as I am pleased to notice them?” 

The recollection of past mortifications, acting on his 
galled nature, was immediately manifest } in the most 
und ed hatred of every favourite who bad been fos- 
tered, and every plan which had been projected, by the 
late « npre Under the mask of reform be was guilty 
of various acts of oppression and cruelty, be committed 
even frea of extravagance which bordered on folly; 
but in all thes ish and ine rent proce there 
still might be traced one paramount feell Up} yst in 
his mind—a rooted « ke to the memory of | moter 

The extraordinar tep which he took mn ordering the 
disinterment of his father’s body, Peter UI., that it might 
be transferred to the Imperial burial-place in the fortress, 
awakened a host of fears ond re ollections In these who 
had hoped that the circumstances of that tragical death, 
if not forgotten, would never be exposed to public noto- 
riety. ‘The corpse was brought from the monastery of 
St. Alexander Newsky with great pomp to the palace, 
where it was destined to lie in siate for three days pre- 
vious to its final removal 

At this awful moment, Paul conceived the wild idea 
of uniting in death those whom hatred, crime, and - 
tion had so widely separated in life. ‘The bodies of the 
late Empress Catherine and her husband, the murdered 
Peter, were exposed together to public view on a mag- 
nificent platform, erected on purpose, surrounded with 
all the melancholy pomp of an imperial funeral. 

The spacious apartment was hung with black ; silver 
sconces adorned the walls, from whence the lighted 


tapers threw a gloomy ray on the gorgeous catafalques, 


and groups of priests occupied in performing the last re- 
ligious duties to the dead. ‘The doors were thrown open 


for the admission of all the court. Here a scene ensued 


which is hardly credible; but it is so positively asserted 
by those who could have no intention to deceive, that I 
cannot disbelieve it. 

The body of Catherine, which had been embalmed 
with a negligence which almost seemed premeditated, 
offered to those who advanced to make their obeisance, 
and kiss the hand of the deceased, an object of the most 

Amidst 
' 


ls with which, as if in 


disgusting horror. the costly ornaments and 


perial 


mock derision, the 1 





jewe 





remains were decorated, the worm of corruption was seen 


writhing through its prey, and the loathsome symptoms 
n had left in the hideous 


nd y 


of decompositi mass no trace 


of the features of uissant Cathe- 
rine. 

The surrounding crowd retired shuddering, and in 
doubt whether this dreadful 





the once haughty 


spectacle originated in a 
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feeling of respect, on the part of Paul, to his father, or | 


in bis still unceasing hatred to bis mother. The latter 
idea became most predominant when Alexis Orloff was 
seen, dragged from his retirement by order of P ul, to 
assist at this funeral procession, and hold a corner of the 
pall which concealed the corpse of his former victim. 
With trembling steps he followed in the melancholy 


train; while his body, bent with years, and bis features 


convulsed with agony, testified how severely he expiated 
the past at this trying moment. 

It was a refinement of vengeance, not only pardonable 
but justifiable, if it originated. in filial affection ; bat it 
tended more and more to alienate the hearts of those 
who were already predisposed to murmur at every act of 
their ill-fated sovereign. 

Few circumstances excited more discontent against 
Paul than the changes which he effected in the army, 
and particul He always 
had a certain dread of that corps; and, in order to neu- 
tralixe their influence, he incorporated with them troops 
which he had raised himself, during his retirement at 
Gatshina, merely as an object of amusement, but on 
whom he naturally felt that every dependence could be 
placed in case of danger. The result of this ill-judged 
mneasure was, that above three hundred officers of the 
first families in the empire, finding themselves obliged to 


irly in the regiments of guards, 


associate with, and in some instances placed under the 
command of, men of low birth and inferior condition, 
threw up their commissions and quitted the service. 
These, and many other instances of tyranny, folly, and 
even barbarity, at last produced that fatal conspiracy 
which ended in his death. 
been the leader of this decisive step, which was origin- 
ally contemplated with no other view than to insist on 


his abdication of the throne; and, as such, was repre- 


Count P—— seems to have 


sented even to Alexander in a light so necessary to the 
welfare of the state, that he himself could not, however 
repulsive it might have been to his feelings, withhold his 
assent, coupled, however, alwavs with the condition that 
in any case his father’s life should be most religiously 
res] ected, 

The conspirators, having first murdered the sentine} 


on duty at the door, broke into the room where Paul 


amicable feelings between the two countries. 


lish shipping in the Russian ports, and, in opposition to 
the interests of bis own subjects, breaking off all inter- 


| course with a country which not only offered the best 


market for all the raw productions of his empire, but by 
her maritime supremacy, her wealth, and intellectual 
advantages, was calculated to be the most formidable foe 
or the most powerlul ally of a rising state. If evera 
war should occur in Europe, the advantage for Russia 
will always be found in the scale of an alliance with 
England. 

France has once made a gigantic effort to reach her 
frontiers, which only brought discomfiture on herself ; 
and can never be repeated, because the resources which 
favoured that invasion will never again be placed at the 
disposal of that power. ‘The two countries are sepa- 
rated by so many intervening states, that they can never 
again attack or assist each other with any great effect. 

The first act of Alexander’s reign acknowledged his 
wish for friendly and pacific relations with Great Britain ; 
the embargo on her shipping was immediately taken off, 
and a treaty of navigation was signed, which ratified the 
These 
feelings have now subsisted, with the exception of one 
short interval, 1808 to 1811, for eight-and-twenty years 
unshaken and unimpaired, notwithstanding the unceas- 
ing efforts of the bitterest enemy of our commerce and 
prosperity to destroy them. ‘They were even maintained 
by Alexander at a risk which seemed at one moment to 
threaten the very existence of his empire. 

The inheritor of his throne, as well as of his excellent 


| qualities, regulated by more prudence and greater steadi- 


had retired to rest at night in the St. Michael’s palace. | 


Great was their panic when, rushing to the bed, they 
Their first im- 
pression was that he must have escaped by a private 
staircase which communicated with the apartment of the 


found it empty, and their victim gone. 


empress below; but the door, on examination, proved to 
be still lucked on the inside, and a closer search disco- 
the 


vered the unfortunate emperor hidden in recess be- 


hind his bed. 


ness of character, is the great security to Europe for the 
peace and tranquillity of this vast empire, both at home 
and abroad. Every thing that I can learn here proves 
that, during the short period of his reign hitherto, he has 
succeeded in obtaining, not only the respect, but the love 
of his subjects. His personal courage was as conspicuous 
at the trying epocha of his accession, as his affability and 
activity in business since he has been seated on the 
throne. How he arrived at that throne, in preference to 
his elder brother Constantine, was at first the subject of 
much mysterious speculation to the world; but the 
arrangement was made with the consent of all parties, 
during the lifetime of Alexander, 

The marriage law, and right of succession, particularly 
as regards the imperial family, are rigidly enforced in 
Russia, Constantine was firmly attached, and had pri- 
vately united himself to a lady of great worth, but of an 
inferior rank, by whom his children could never aspire 
to the throne. Sensible of these disadvantages, but true 


| to the object of his affections, he sacrificed ambition at 


Dragged forth from his retreat by bis | 


assassins, be began in despair to make a vigorous resist- 


ance; terins were proposed, to which his bold spirit re- 


fused to listen when dictated by tiaitors; at length, dis- 
| burg, his name was unfairly made the watehword of re- 
to themselves if their victim should escape, bis enemies | 


concerted by the struggle, and seeing no chance of safety 
closed upon him, and brought him to the ground, when 
his own adjutant, Argamakoff, unloosing his military 
sash, passed it round the neck of his prostrate sovereign, 
and consummated the foul deed of regicide. 

The grief of Alexander was rendered more bitter by 
the flagrant bad faith with which the conspirators ful- 
filled their promises; it is but justice to add, that all who 
were implicated in this black transaction incurred his 
most special displeasure, and were forced to live far 
away from Petersburg. 

It is now too late to comment on an event which will 
soon come within the province of the historian ; but, if the 
Russian nation is really intent on joining the ranks of 
modern civilisation, she must seriously reflect on a long 
arrear of blood-stained annals, which can only be effaced 
by a new career of loyalty, moderation, and humanity. 

The foreign policy of Paul, during his very short 
reign, was marked by the same rashness and inconsist- 
which distinguished his internal government at 

He declared war at once against revolutionary 

France, he made a new commercial treaty with England, 

he gave to Louis XVIII. an asylum at Mittau, he raised 
new levies, equipped pew fleets, and, having signed a 
treaty offensive and defensive- with Austria, he sent to 
her assistance a formidable army under Sawarrow, which 
successfully attacked the French, and nearly drove them 
out of Italy. This was only in 1799; and, in a few 
short months, we find the fickle monarch concluding an 
| alliance with Bonaparte, laying an embargo on all Eng- 


ency 


home. 


| out, “ Constantine and the constitution.” 


the shrine of love, preferred a voluntary retirement to 
the splendour of a crown, and signed the transfer of his 
claims to a younger brother. At the death of Alexander, 
when the mutiny broke out among the troops in Peters- 


volt; the soldiers were instructed by their leaders to cry 
When asked 
the meaning of this cry, the ignorant and deluded men 
thought it was “ Constantine and his wife.’ At that 
moment, it is said, he wished to avail himself of the im- 
pulse; but it was too late, the energy and bravery of 
Nicholas had decided the day. 

The Emperors of Russia have entered into the path of 
civilization, retaining at the same time those advantages 
which resuJt to a government from astate of barbarism. 
A part of the empire has imbibed the civilisation of 
Europe, the rest still remains plunged in all the barbarism 
of Asia. If, then, the civilised portion were sufficiently 
enlightened, and sufficiently strong, to regulate the mere 


| brute force of barbarism, they would together form the 


most menacing and formidable union in the world,— 
that of the force aveugle directed by the force raisonnce. 
But, fortunately for Europe, this empire is become too 
extensive on the barbarous side to admit of such a con- 
centration of its power against its neighbours, The care 
of her own destinies must form the principal occupation 
of Russia. Monarchies so vast as these have always an 
inevitable tendency to disunite and divide themselves ; 
increase of territory is not always followed by increase of 
strength ; and the capture of Constantinople, so invit- 
ingly situated as a great capital, if ever it should be achiev- 


| ed, might suggest again the formation of an eastern and 


western empire from the north, as it has already done 
from the south. 
In a military point of view the importance of Russia 
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is merely comparative: she is superior to Asia, but she is 
inferior to Europe generally. What she has gained of 
late years in modern improvements has been derived from 
her wars with European powers ; it must be allowed that 
she has been an apt scholar: but, had she during that in- 
terval been limited to her usual warfare with Asia, she 
would at this moment be far less formidable than she 
really is. Europe now has the double advantage of 
knowledge and power; but while the gates of Polangen 
are so strictly guarded against the introduction of the 
former, Russia will never be able to compete with those 
combined auxiliaries against her. ‘There are, in fact, no 
apprehensions of danger to be entertained from this quar- 
ter, even if the pacific disposition of the present govern- 
ment did not tend to allay them. On the contrary, Eu- 
rope has every reason to desire the diffusion of moral im- 
provement over so large a tract of the habitable globe ; 
and this empire, if properly governed, is capable of receiv- 
ing a rapid developement of its dormant energies. One 
possibly still may occur,—that its emperors, startled at 
the liberal opinions which must follow in the train of 
European civilization, or overawed by the discontent and 
menaces of an aristocracy jealous of their privileges and 
obstinate in their pretensions, may rush headlong into 
the opposite system, and attempt to plunge the nation 
backwards into Asiatic despotism and degradation. It 
will require a strong mind and a clear head to resist this 
impression ; such, if report speak true, is now on the 
throne, and such a life is then the most valuable life in 
Europe. 

The dawn of civilization is only just-breaking on this 
country: it has tinged with its light a few privileged 
castes, who from their height were more exposed to the 
rays; but the rest still remain in utter darkness. While 
the march of intellect, and the progress of social improve- 
ment, have been making such rapid strides in Europe 
that the people have not only learnt their right to be 
governed with justice, but have dared to assert it; in 
this country ignorance and slavery still predominate. A 
long succession of weak princes in Europe has taught 
their subjects the important secret, that royally, and not 
wisdom, may be hereditary. 

If then the time is past when instruction and example 
are to be derived from the higher classes, the time is 
gradually approaching when, from the general extension 
of knowledge, they will arise from the lower. If the 
light does rot descend from above, it will ascend from 
below ; there is no chance of the vestal flame being ex- 
tinguished, Under these novel circumstances, this exalt- 
ation of one class and depression of another, if kept 
within proper bounds, effects not less a beneficial change 
in the social, than in the political system. In both it 
eradicates prejudice, it levels distinctions; it not only 
brings the people nearer to the throne, but it brings man- 
kind nearer to each other. The man of science without 
rank feels his claim, the man of rank without information 
must perceive his nullity; and, in proportion as this 
moral Jevel is established, how much must the general 
intercourse of society be softened and refined! Iam no 
advocate, as you know, for what is generally called the 
leveling system,—that interested cry of the radical 
party, which has no other object or real signification than 
“ Ote-toi de la, pour que je m’y mette;” but a due 
weight thrown into the scale of humble talent, and as 
much deducted from that of ignorant pretension, may be 
as salutary in the moral world, as a limited power lo the 
monarch, and constitutional liberty to the subject, may 
be necessary in the political. 

But here am I, in the capita! of Russia, talkigg of limit- 
ed monarchy and constitutional liberty ; words as unin- 
telligible to a Russian ear, as their difficult language is to 
mine. 

Some idea may be formed of the extreme despotism 
which the nobles formerly exercised over their vassals, 
when, no farther back than during the reign of Alexan- 
der, a ukase was issued, mitigating their subjection to the 
following extent: 

Every serf was allowed to enjoy the fruit of his own 
private labour. The nobles were forbidden to sell their 
serfs separately, and without the land on which they 
were settled; they were also forbidden to inflict corporal 
punishment without trial, or to force them into marriages 
without their consent. 

Extraordinary as it may appear to us that such a law 
should have been requisite, still this memorable ukase, 
which was a great act of public beneficence at the time, 





has been followed up by others of the same tendency ; | 


and, if the liberal intentions of the donors are not frus- 
trated by opposing interests, it is not too much to expect 
that the present debasing system may be gradually 
abolished.* Ever yours. 


we 
LETTER VIII. 


Statue of Peter the Great.—Anecdote of Napoleon.—Inconveni- 
ent embarrassment.— Post office.— Imperial Palace —The Her™ 
mitage, and its splendid paintings.—The weather. 


Petersburg, 17th December, 1829. 





My pear 5 

In the most conspicuous part of this city, near the 
Admiralty, has been erected the celebrated statue of 
Peter the Great on horseback, which was executed by a 
French sculptor, Falconet, according to the design of 
Catherine. ‘The idea of placing that monarch on a rug- 


ged rock, instead of an ordinary pedestal, was novel and | 


grand; but the execution has been a failure. ‘The rock, 
which was brought with infinite labour and expense from 
the marshes of Finland to the banks of the Neva, was 
originally forty feet long and twenty feet high. Such a 
mass, in its natural state, would have been highly appro- 
priate ; but the artist had the vanity to think that he 
could improve it: he chipped it, he mauled it, he destroyed 
the free and rough character of the block, to give it a 


more polished appearance; and having, by his officious | 


interference, reduced it to one-half of its original size, he 
finished by giving it the shape of a cap of liberty,— 
rather a farcical emblem in this despotic country. He 
thus destroyed the effect of the statue, which now repre- 
sents a little rock groaning under the weight of an im- 
mense horse; and, by another inadvertence, Peter himself 
appears in the old Russian dress, which he had so arbi- 
trarily compelled his subjects to abandon. 

The horse is a fine composition, prancing on his hind- 
legs; which being insullicient to support the ponderous 
weight of the body, an emblematical serpent bas been in- 
troduced, twining upwards to his tail, on which he is 
supposed to trample. ‘This did not escape the quick eye 
of our facetious friend Y , when he was here a little 
time ago; who, as he passed by this statue, remarked, 
with his usual humour, “It isa very fine horse, but what 
a pity that he should have worms !” 





I dined yesterday in company with a person who has | 


long been a resident here, and who amused me with seve- 
ral anecdotes ; he was well acquainted with Caulaincourt 
during his embassy to this court; and, being himself a 
Frenchman, was probably intimate with the secretaries 
and suite from whom he gained his information. 

When Napoleon had accomplished his divorce from 
Josephine, and wished to ally himself with a legitimate 
power, it has always been asserted that he hesitated in 
his choice between a grand-duchess of Russia and an 
archduchess of Austria, both of whom were willing to 
accept his proposals. It appears that Caulaincourt did 
receive private instructions fom his court to sound the 
feelings of this imperial family on the subject of a mar- 
riage between Napoleon and the Grand-duchess Cathe- 
tine Paulowna, sister of the Emperor Alexander. 

As one primary obstacle was suspected in the scruples 
of the empress-mother, it was thought advisable to com- 
mence operations by some vague allusions to the con- 
nection, so perceptible as to draw forth the expression of 
her sentiments, and yet so guarded as not to compromise 
the dignity or vanity of the imperial suitor. This delicate 
mission was intrusted to the French ambassador, who, 
if the story is true, used the following ingenious device 
to fulfil the object of it. 

On the next interview which he had with the em- 


press-mother, after the discussion of various topics which | 


had no particular tendency, he gradually, and as if by 


chance, led the conversation to the subject of dreams; | 


her majesty was rather superstitious, and swallowed the 
bait: Caulaincourt followed up his advantage; and, 
having engaged her attention, proposed to relate a singu- 
lar dream which, no later than the preceding night, had 
happened to himself. The empress expressed her will- 





*It is not necessary to observe that these remarks were 
written in the year 1829; since which, great ameliora- 
tions have taken place in the position of the: serfs, all 
tending to the enfianchisement of the lower orders. 
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ingness to hear it. Caulaincourt then detailed in that 
shape the object uf his secret mission: he pretended that 
he had dreamed of an order, sent to him by Napoleon, to 
demand the hand of the Grand-duchess Catherine Pau- 
lowna; he took care, during the recital, to introduce 
certain flattering eulogiums on the princess herself, 
which he thought might tend to propitiate her in his 
favour, and then waited in silence for a comment. The 
empress, who had listened with increasing gravity to 
every word, then calmly replied, in a tone which discon- 
certed all his hopes at once, “ Monsieur l’Ambassadeur, 
vous savez bien que tout songe est un mensonge.” 

The disappointed Caulaincourt returned to his hotel, 
and despatched a courier to Paris with the mortifying 
intelligence ; Napoleon then transferred his proposals to 
the Archduchess Marie Louise, which met with a more 
favourable reception. 

As if there was always a secret under-current in 
affairs, both public and private, which moved the desti- 
nies of mankind without their knowledge, my informer 
pretended that the fatal invasion of Russia by Napoleon 
might be traced to this refusal; nay, more, that the 
defection of Francis II., in 1813, was only occasioned by 
his private resentment, when he at last heard of the pre- 
vious preference shown for an alliance with Russia. If 
such ridiculous suppositions could have any weight, the 
history of the world should be written afresh. 

There is one extraordinary deficiency in a populous 
capitel like this, which is also highly inconvenient; 
there is no little post. During my short stay at Berlin, 
T met at Sir Brook ‘Taylor's a gent!eman attached to the 
Russian embassy, who requested me to take charge of a 
letter for the Grand-duchess Helen. The day after my 
arrival I sent my servant with this letter to the palace, 
directing him to give it into the hands of her imperial 
highness’s chamberlain ; but great was my surprise when 
he brought it back, saying that, on being introduced to 
that officer, he had recoiled from the packet as if it had 
been infected, and absolutely refused on any account to 
receive it. I was obliged to go the next day, declare my 
name, and exhibit my passport, before I could be relieved 
from mytrust. Ifthere had been a little post, L could 
have avoided this embarrassment: but I have since learnt 
that this feeling of suspicion is not confined to the pa- 
lace; it is the general custom in the great houses to 
refuse admission to all letters, unless the quarter from 
whence they come is clearly ascertained. It is a relique 
of barbarous prejudices, from which the nation is slowly 
emerging : by some it is ascribed to the apprehension of 
receiving applications for money, by others to a dread of 
unpleasant intelligence; but it must often lead to incon- 
venient embarrassments among themselves, and always 
produce an offensive feeling in the mind of a foreigner. 
A little post, therefore, if once established by the govern- 
ment, would not only be a general convenience, but might 
tend to remove this barbarous prejudice. As to the 
general post in Russia, it is a source of unceasing anxiety 
to those correspondents who may become objects of sus- 
picion to the government. I do not mean to say that 
every letter is opened at the office, but the fact is notori- 
ous, that no seal is held sacred in that department; and 
foreigners in writing to this country should be extremely 
guarded in their allusions to political subjects, as an in- 
discreet expression may involve a friend in some very 
serious embarrassment. 

After dwelling on a Russian petitesse, let me turn to 
an object of Russian grandeur. I have lately seen the 
imperial palace: but I really want words to describe its 
extent, its magnificence, and the splendour of its deco- 
rations. ‘The eye is really dazzled with a succession of 
gorgeous apartments, furnished with great richness as 
well as taste. The most striking of these are the throne- 
room, the chapel, or hall of St. George, the great dining- 
hall, the immense ball-rooms, and the salle blanche. 
These, and other state apartments, occupying the surface 
of acres, are one continued mass of burnished gold, paint- 
ing, and carving; while the private apartments are fitted 
up with superior taste and elegance. 

Many of the walls are covered with a mastic preparation, 
ouly used in Russia, which bas all the brilliant effect of 
china; the compartments are painted by the first artists 
in figures or flowers, which would rival the manufactory 
of Sevres. Another peculiarity I observed in the apart- 
ment of the empress, which is no where to be seen in 
Europe: corners of the room are formed into bosquets, 
with trellis-work, interwoven with shrubs and flowers, 
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which present the deceitful appearance of spring, while 
the immense windows of plate-glass show, as it were, 
only the picture of a winter scene without. There are 
various species of woods, all of Russian growth, which 
are used in the cabinet-work for panels, doors, and wain- 
producing a novel eflect, much more striking than 
One room in particular was 


scots ; 
our oak or mahogany. 
paneled with a gray wood, the ornaments on which were 


simplicity and of magnificence. 

Here are seen, in a glass case, the imperial jewels, the 
crowns of both emperor and empress, and the sceptre, 
with the great orloff diamond at the top. There are but 
few pictures in this palace, except the portraits of the 
imperial family. One gallery is exclusively appropriated 
to those of 
selves in the last war; there may be two or three hun- 
dred half-lengths, and a whole length of the Puke of 


Wellington is placed in a very conspicuous situation. 


the generals who have distinguished them- 


‘There is an air of grandeur and colossal magnificence 
in this palace, which certainly may rival with Versailles, 
though I must still prefer the latter on account of its 
Situation, 

Adjoining to the winter palace is the 
by the Empress Catherine, for the purpose of retirement 
from the cares of state, and the reception of those friends 
It isa 


agnificent building ; contains a very splen- 


hermitage, built 


whom she admitted to her particular intimacy. 


spaci Jus ati 
did private theatre, only used on particular oc 
and, being situated so near to the other, appears to have 


asiOns 4 





been a very unnecessary piece of extravagance. These 
vpartments seem how only destined to contain the vast 
collection of fine pictures which belong to the imperial 
house. I will only say, that a numberless succession of 
rooms are filled with the finest productions of the old 
mas'ers, which it would be endless to enumerate, and tn- 


possible to appreciate ; they corre nd with the bound- 
less wealth of the proprietor. 

For the last ten days the weather has been remarkably 
mild fo but, while I was congratulating 
myself ou a temperature from which I felt much less in- 

than the very unseasonable 
productive of much anxiety here. <A 


degree of frost is necessary at this season, not merely to 


this climate ; 


convenience I expected, 
change was severe 


the health, but to the ve ry existence ol the peoy le. Ii 
the miasma from the marshy soil is not checked and 
kept down by the nipping frost, malaria will arise, pro- 
ducing various aud contagious diseases: if there is not 
sufficient snow on the ground to form a traénege on the 


roads for sledges, all communication with the intertor be- 
comes difficult, or absolutely intercepted; and, lastly, the 


supplis of the capital, which depend almost entirely on 
the stocks of frozen provisions rece ived from all parts of 
the country, if curtailed of these resources bY the mild- 


' 
ness of the season, may eventually become so scarce, tuat 


a famine would be the ultimate consequence: to this may 

be added the loss 

peasant from thec yrruption and destruction of th 
- 


1 ’ 1 m"} . 
stock prepared ipus, ib 


which must accrue to the farmer aud 





ir dead 


for the winter’s consumption. 


the distribution of events, there seem an unerring system 


of compensation pursued Dy nature, Which atones even 


for its own deficiencies; a course so regulated by wis- 


dom, that even a momentary departure from it must 
produce confusion. ‘To-day the apprehensions may 
subside; the snow falls, and a gloomy sky promises a 
change of weather. It is, moreover, the birthday of the 


Emperor Nicholas, who is still too unwell to appear in 
public. 

The days pass here with most inconceivable rapidity. 
It is hardly light at nine in the morning, and it is dusk 
before three in the afternoon. 
was any capital so destitute of public 


The nights are long and 
tedious, as never 
amusements, 

I have just received your leiter, and will re ply to it in 


a few days. Yours ever. 


—— 
LETTER IX. 

Pouschkin, the Byron of Russia—His writings, and death by 
duelling —The arsenal—Trophies of war—Magnificent funeral 
car—Pictur f the imperial family —Ice hills—The theatres 
— Etiquette Equipages— Military colonisation—Magnificent 
dinner to the emperor—Taste for puns. 

Petersburg, 24th December, 152. 

Mr prarn ——, 


I met last night at Baron Rebausen’s, the Byron 
of Russia; his name is Pousclikin, the celebrated, and, 


of chased silver, finely executed, combining an air of 


|has lately produced the most fatal consequences. In 








| him nearer to his person: he pardoned some other ex- 
| ceptionable productions ; 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 








At the extremity of the Faubourg Gargarin is the 
arsenal, bristling with cannon, as if to intimidate the 
multitude. This is a repository of arms of every de- 
scription ; and, notwithstanding the draughts that have 
been made from this depot to supply the troops in the 
late war with Turkey, there still remains sufficient to 
equip a very numerous army with all the matériel neces- 
sary for a campaign. 

Great care has been taken to preserve every trophy of 
past victories ; not a standard or a flag, however tattered, 
has been lost or mislaid: some decorate the churches, 
the fortress, or the palaces; but the largest collection is 
reserved for this arsenal, where they are classed under 
the heads of the various nations from whom they were 
taken: in this wholesale display of national vanity, it 
was some satisfaction to me that not one British colour 
was to be seen. 

There are some models in wood of different fortresses, 
both European and Asiatic ; some curious ancient field- 
pieces, cuirasses, and uniforms; among others, the whole 
wardrobe of the late Emperor Alexander, and all the 
orders with which he had ever been invested. Here is 
also shown the magnificent funeral car which conveyed 
his body to the grave; it was driven by his own favour- 
ite coachman, to whom he had given the rank of colonel, 
according to the military rules of precedence in this 
country : the mourning standards, the armour, and other 
decorations used in the procession, are also carefully 
preserved for future service. In all the public institu- 
tions, in all the palaces, the pictures of the imperial 
family abound ;, there is an excellent painting of Alex- 
ander on a gray horse, by Dawe, an English artist, of 
which several copies have been taken: but I think I 
forgot to mention that of the Empress Catherine, which 
is seen at the academy. She is there represented in 
male attire, riding on a spirited horse, like a man, in the 
| full uniform of the Preobayenskoi guard, leathern 
breeches and military boots, with a drawn sword in her 
hand; which may have given Voltaire the idea of nam- 
ing her Catherine le grand. 

To prove that our predictions of frost and snow have 
been amply verified, the ice-hills are established in all 
their glory, and are a constant morning’s amusement to 
the amateurs: they produce frequent falls; but the 
frozen slope is bounded on each side by a barrier of snow, 
which receives the unskilful adventurer without any 
personal risk. The sledges on which they sit are like 
small iron trays with a cushion, so light, that each per- 
son can carry them up the steps to the starting-place 
under his arm. It is an amusing sight while the novelty 
lasts ; but, as there is no variety, and the position of the 
performer is rather ungraceful, a mere spectator is soon 





at the same time, the on/y poet in this country. His 
fame is established and unrivaled; no competitor at- 
tempts to win the laurel from his brow. His poems are 
read with delight by his countrymen, who alone can 
appreciate their merit; and his labours are not without 
reward,—he can always command ten roubles for every 
line from his publisher. In such a dearth of literature 
and literary taste, it will be no great injustice to sup- 
pose that his compositions may be overrated by his 
readers; and, as his genius is not likely to be excited by 
emulation, they will, probably, not be voluminous, par- 
licularly as, content with his present fame, he seldom 
has recourse to his muse except when his finances begin 
to fail. I could observe nothing remarkable in his per- 
son or manners; he was slovenly in his appearance, 
which is sometimes the failing of men of talent, and 
avowed openly his predilection for gambling: the only | 
notable expression, indeed, which dropped from bim | 
during the evening was this, “ J’aimerois mieux mourir 
que ne pas jouer.” Though a decided liberal, and sour- 
dement implicated in the late conspiracy, he has always 
been treated with great attention and kindness by the | 
emperor; his muse, also, was enlisted in the revolution- | 
ary cause, and produced a poem which, under such cir- 
cumstances, no other despotic sovereign could ever have 
forgotten or forgiven. It made a great sensation here: 
it bears the trait of genius; and, as it has never been | 
printed, I have obtained a copy of the French translation. | 


“ Le Poignard. 


“ Le Dieu de Lemnos t’a forgé pour les mains de 
limmortelle Nemesis. Oh! Poignard vengeur, mysté- 
rieux gardien de la liberté, dernier juge de la violence et 
de Vopprobre! Lorsque la foudre divine est muette, 
lorsque le glaive des loix est rouillé, tu brilles, tu viens 
réaliser les espérances ou les maledictions ! 

« L’ombre du tréne, la pourpre des habits de fete 
derobent en vain ton eclat aux regards du scélérat que 
ta menaces! Son qil épouvanté te pressent, et te 
cherche au milieu des repas splendides. ‘Tes coups in- 
évitables le trouvent, et sur les routes, et sur les flots, 
prés des autels, et sous la tente; malgré le rempart des 
verroux, et sur un lit de repos, et dans les bras de sa 
famille. Le Rubicon sacré bouillonne, franchi par César ; 
Rome succombe ; la loi n’est plus qu’un vain fantome! | 
Soudain Brutus se leve, et César meurt, abattu aux pieds | 
de Pompeée, que réjouit son dernier soupir. 

“ De nos jours la Proscription ténébreuse, enfant de 
Un bourreau 


la Révolte, poussoit des cris sanguinaires. 
hideux veilloit aypres du cadavre mutilé de la Liberte 
nationale: cet apdtre du carnage envoyoit les plus nobles 
victimes a |’Enfer insatiable, mais le tribunal des Cieux | Pele! 
te remit & ’ Eumenide vengeresse. | satisfied. 

“Oh Sand! martyr de Vindépendance, meurtrier | We have here an Italian opera, a French, German, 
' Que le billot soit le terme de ta vie, la | 2nd Russian theatre; but the French is decidedly the 
Vertu ne consacre moins ta cendre proscrite: un soufile favourite of the court, as the imperial family are very 
divin s’y conserve encore; ton ombre courageuse plane regular in attendance. Their box is on the avant scene, 
not distinguished from any other in the house; they 
come without any state or ceremony, seem to enjoy the 
1u lieu d’épitaphe, un poignard sans inscription.” representation like any bourgeois, and are not remarked 

Under so arbitrary a government I know not which is | by the audience, as they sit rather retired from the front : 
extraordinary,—the audacity of the poet who com- | sometimes you may catch a glimpse, from the stalls, of 
posed, or the magnanimity of the sovereign who over- the emperor’s person in a common military gray cloak, 
looked, such a violent and treasonable production.* when a stranger would suppose it was some officer of 
the guard enjoying the play with his family. The eti- 
quette which is studiously avoided by the emperor and 
empress on these occasions, is still rigorously enforced 
by their subjects ; no carriage with a pair of horses is 
allowed to draw up, when the piece is over, till those 
with four horses have driven away; which obliges a 
foreigner to submit to that additional expense; as the 
same ridiculous rule prevails at the door of private houses, 
if, as in some cases, the carriage and pair is not com- 
pletely excluded. 

It struck me at once that this exclusive Jaw must 
weigh heavy on many young men in society who could 


libérateur 


sur le pays si cher a ton ceeur, elle ménace toujours la 
force usurpatrice; et sur ton auguste mausolée, brille, 


most 


* At the time these letters were written, Pouschkin 
was still one of the disaffected at Petersburg; but the 
emperor, wishing to encourage his talent, gradually drew | 


and at lust bound him, by a 
promise, not to publish any verses without previously 
submitting them to his perusal. He then made him one 
of his chamberlains, and treated him with great favour. 
Pouschkin was now in the road to prosperity; he 
married a young lady of great beauty, but this marriage 


February last the public papers announced the following 
catastrophe: “ The celebrated Pouschkin, the most dis- 
tinguished poet of Russia, has been killed in a duel at 
St. Petersburg, with his brother-in-law, Mr. d’Anthes, a 
French officer in the Russian service. and the adopted 
son of a foreign minister accredited to this court. The 
quarrel, which has terminated so fatally, originated in 
some family disputes. ‘he deceased survived his wound 
only about two hours; his adversary has also been 
seriously wounded. The foreign minister to whom al- 


lusion was made, is Mr. Hackert, the representative of 
Holland at St. Petersburg. This event has produced a 
great sensation in society: the emperor was sorely 
afflicted, and Mr. d’Anthes was condemned by a Russian 
court-martial to the rank of a private; but, being a fo- 
reigner, was sent out of the country: He was a young 
man of distinguished manners; and, but for this melan- 
choly circumstance, would have attained a high rank in 
the service.” 
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CITY OF THE CZAR. 





ill afford the expense of keeping four horses; but I was 
informed that, though a carriage and pair was inadmis- 
sible, a sledge with one horse was considered an aristo- 
cratic conveyance, and might pass any where. The 
result of which is, that a man may arrive ata ball in an 
open sledge, covered with snow ; but he is debarred from 
the comfort of a close carriage, if he cannot pay for four 
horses to draw it. 

The equipages in Petersburg are of a very inferior 
description, which could not well be otherwise in such a 
climate; even in the imperial stables there are few 
valuable horses, and no state carriages but of the most 
ordinary appearance. This European luxury has not 
yet been introduced. 

I have been anxious to obtain some information on 
the plan of military colonization which has created so 
much alarm in Europe, and has been, though without 
foundation, considered as menacing the future repose of 
surrounding nations. The first idea is supposed to have 
originated with Count Aratchief; but the plan was im- 
bodied by Alexander, and its success only defeated by 
the ill will of those who were to become the instru- 
ments, 

The following, as I hear, was the principle of their 
organization. By an imperial ukase, those villages 
which were inhabited by peasants, slaves of the crown, 
and consequently the property of the monarch, were 
marked out as military colonies; and a register kept of 
the name, the age, the property, and family of each 
householder. Those who were above fifty years of age 
were selected as masters of the colonists; to each were 
allotted residences built on the same plan. Each master 
receives an allotment of forty acres of land to his own 
use, on the condition of supporting one soldier, his 
family, if he has one, and his horse, if he is attached to 
a regiment of cavalry. In return, the soldier is bound, 
when not engaged in military duty, to assist him in the 
culture of his farm, and time is allowed for this purpose 
during the harvest and sowing season; but at present, 
that the colonists have been called into actual duty, 
little dependence can be placed on their agricultural 
services, 

When a new generation shall have arisen, equally 
accustomed from their youth to husbandry and arms, 
the plan may work better than it hitherto has done. The 
commanding officer of the district selects the soldier 
colonist, and places him with his family under the 
master, who is himself also obliged to wear a uniform 
and learn the exercise ; selecting, at the same time, a near 
relation to be his own adjutant, and, in case of his death, 
to succeed him. The colonial soldier is doomed to this 
military life for twenty-five years, dated from his regis- 
ter; at the expiration of which he is at liberty to quit 
the service, or be invalided. 

In addition to this levy a second rank is raised, called 
the reserve, which is drilled in the same manner, subject 
to the same duty, but kept to replace the first, in case 
of death or accident. This reserve is likewise, in its 
turn, to be replaced by a list which is made out of resi- 
dent peasants, who may also be followed by children 
marked out for the same destination. ‘These residents, 
as well as the children, when they are above eight years 
old, are also drilled and used to the uniform. They are 
taught to read, write, and cast accounts, in a Lancastrian 
school ; to which, also, the women are admitted. ‘This 
is the gradation of substitutes to succeed each other ; 
and, if this system should take root in the empire, three- 
fourths of this population belonging to the crown will 
become soldiers. 

The peasants have hitherto made considerable oppo- 
sition, which has been put down by force: but, as this 
military slavery has not the same attractions for them as 
the agricultural, it may be hoped that it will ultimately 
not succeed. It must be remembered that these colonies 
are quite independent of the general levies ; the one are 
serfs of the crown, the other those of the nobles. Every 
recruit so levied becomes free, and is lost for ever to his 
master; the road even to nobility may be opened to him 
by very distinguished military services; but the cases 
are raré, and attended with little advantage, as he never 
himself could be possessor of an estate with slaves. This 
Jaw attaches to all freed men: the richest merchant in 
Russia, though completely emancipated, may buy estates 
without, but never with slaves; and he may cultivate 
them with free labour, if he is able to find hands, bat 





fore, of this mode of investment, their chief object is to 
purchase houses in town, which produce them a bigh 
rate of interest for their capitals, and very much enhance 
the price of house rent in Petersburg. The government, 
it is said, would wish, if possible, to abrogate this law, 


which operates as a check on commercial transactions, | 
to the detriment of the public revenue; but other con- | 


siderations are opposed to the alteration. ‘Those very 
peasants who bear the idea of slavery to the nobles, not 
only without a murmur, but in many instances with a 


decided preference, looking at this state of things as the | 


natural arrangement of Providence; but they would 
instantly rebel at the idea of having one of their former 
equals for a master, and would 1ush into any excesses 
sooner than submit to such a degradation. 

I have thus tried briefly to detail the outlines of this 
unnatural attempt to combine two occupations so widely 
opposed to each other. In the first place, so great an 
innovation, effected by military coercion, must be the 
source of many abuses, and of much violence to indi- 
viduals; in the next place, an experiment of this con- 
tradictory nature, which transplants a peasant from his 
home, in order to place a sickle in one hand and a mus- 
ket in the other, seems little likely to answer in either 
shape. ‘The rural and military pursuits seem to me 
quite incompatible together. ‘To pass the morning at 
the plough and the evening at the drill, to hurry daily 
at stated hours from the farm to the barrack, to be occu- 
pied alternately in raising food for the support of life, 
and in preparing means for the destruction of it, is, to 
say the least, an incongruity repulsive to common feel- 
ing and common sense. 

A magnificent dinner was given yesterday to the em- 
peror by the Count Potoski, to celebrate ibe following 
event. In times gone by, this family, one of ine richest 
in Poland, had made a present to their government of 
ten pieces of cannon, of very curious workmanship, 
with their arms embossed upon them. ‘The little train 
of artillery was afterwards in the wars of that period 
taken by the Turks, and highly valued by them: the 
fate of war has just placed them at the disposal of the 
emperor; they were taken by the Russians in the last 
campaign, and one of them has been presented by his 
order to the representative of the Potoski family here. 
The cannon has been placed as an historical ornament 
in his largest drawing-room; to commemorate which 
this sumptuous dinner has been given. 
Petersburg say that a dali would have been more appro- 
priate. Puns, indeed, are rather in favour here: at a 
grand ball when the crowd was, as usual, very intent to 
force a way into the supper-room, the Grand-duke Mi- 
chael exclaimed, “ Maintenant on sait ce que c’est que 
la liberté de la presse!” Yours ever. 

——<>——— 
LETTER X. 
Academy of sciences—Burial-place of the sovereigns—Peter the 

Great, the nobility, and priesthood—The city exposed to sud 

den inundation—The marble palace—Population—The Rus 


sian navy—Military power—Policy of England during the 
war between Russia and Turkey—Italian theatre. 


Petersburg, Ist January, 1830. 





My pear . 

I may begin this letter by wishing you a happy 
new year, a compliment which would be premature in 
this country—as the Russians, who are a century behind 
us in moral improvements, are only twelve days behind 
us in the calendar; that is, they still preserve the old 
style, which has a singular effect when I read, in the 
Petersburg Gazette of the 19th December, extract of a 
letter from Berlin, dated the 21st of the same month. 

Every foreigner who comes to this place should visit 
the Academy of Sciences, which is the most extensive 
and curious in Europe. Iam not going to give you a 
detail of its contents; but here, I believe, are to be seen 
the forms,or skeletons of every animal, fish, or bird, 
from the mammoth to the smallest insect which ever 
burst into life since the creation. In this temple of 
natural history there is a vast collection of minerals, 
which Siberia alone was rich enough to supply: near 
them is a petrified tree, three feet in diameter; and an 
enormous tortoise, which has been conveyed hither on a 
fragment of the rock with which time had identified it. 
One room contains the anatomical collection of the cele- 


this is attended with much difficulty. Deprived, there- | brated Dutch naturalist, Ruysch, purchased by Peter the 


The wags of 
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| Great; it was, at that period, the most considerable in 
| Europe, but is here only the nucleus of the present 
| enormous mass. Peter, during his reign, gave orders to 
all, even the most distant points of his empire, that every 
caprice of nature in the human formation should be 
preserved, and transmitted to this academy ; rewards 
also were oflered, to ensure compliance; and as the 
| system has been continued by his successors, whose 
dominions have since been so widely extended, some 
| idea may be formed of the endless variety of the subjects, 
Another compartment, destined to the reception of 
legitimate monsters, is filled with crocodiles, dolphins, 
whales, sword-fishes, &c. Near the door of this room 
is the stuffed figure of a giant, seven feet and a half high, 
well proportioned ; he was the Heyduc of Peter the 
Great, and came from little Russia: a dwarf has been 
placed by his side, to render the contrast more striking. 
| As all rights are comparative, it would seem that the 
rights of a despotic sovereign supersede all funeral rites. 
| This dwarf and giant have, by an imperial mandate, 
| been deprived of Christian burial, that their bodies may 
furnish a lesson of anatomy to the Russian professors. 
| There is also an elephant of vast dimensions, mounted 
| by his Indian conductor ; but the most curious and novel 
object in the whole collection of fossils, is the skeleton 
of the mammoth, sole remaining victim of the deluge. 
| This gigantic animal was discovered on the ice of the 
White Sea by a traveller ; its head is nearly perfect, and 
armed with two rows of teeth which appeared to be near 
six feet in length: the mammoth is taller than the ele- 
phant; and, if we may judge by the frame, exceeds him 
in bulk, i : 

The academy, grateful to its founder, preserves his 
effigy in wax, as large as life; it is clothed in his usual 
dress, and seated in a chair: his favourite English borse, 
and the two dogs which always followed his steps, 
whether at home or in the field, are stuffed with straw, 
and shown under a glass case. The country still seems 
to feel a great debt of gratitude to his memory ; and the 
battle of Pultawa, in which this English horse is always 
introduced, forms the subject of many pictures in the 

| imperial palaces. 

The fortress, which is situated on the 
the Neva, nearly opposite to the hermitage, contains a 
chureh, which is the burial-place of the sovereigns; the 
other branches of the imperial family are laid in the 
monastery of St. Alexander Newsy. When you are 
introduced into the vault, you see the tombs ranged in a 
line, at some distance from the wall; each covered with 
a mantle of gold brocade, to which is attached a medal, 
with the resemblance of the individual deceased. Here 
was the corpse of Catherine placed, next to that of Peter, 
as directed by their ill-fated son: that of Alexander re- 
poses between his mother, the Empress Maria Pedorovna, 
and his consort Elizabeth ; all three died within the space 
of atwelvemonth. ‘The vault is spacious and lofty, but 
plain and simple, without any pompous inscriptions or 
escutcheons, and the air is warmed by stoves to prevent 
the damp. Comprised in the fortress is the imperial 
mint, and the state prison, in which some of the muti- 
nous spirits who headed the rebellious troops at the ac- 
cession of Nicholas still expiate their crimes; others 
were banished to Siberia, and five were hanged on the 
glacis according to their sentence. Hard by this spot is 
shown a wooden building, which Peter the Great erected 
for his own accommodation on the banks of the river, 
before this great city was built: it may be about twenty 
feet square, and consists of three small rooms fitted up 
like a labourer’s cabin: in one is a small oratory, which 

ind a lamp is now 


he used for his private devotions; 
kept burning day and night before it, in commemoration 
of the owner. A boat is also shown which was the 
sole work of his hands, and does credit to his education 
at Saardam. In this humble cottage he projected all his 
plans for the elevation of this vast empire out of the 
crude materials which then composed the mass of the 
Russian people. From its latticed windows he con- 
templated the site which he had selected for this noble 
city, then a dreary marsh, garnished with the scanty 
huts of afew fishermen. ‘The very nature of the soil 
seemed to defy the art of man to build a great capital on 


/ such an unstable marshy foundation, but his genius and 


| 
| 


energy surmounted every obstacle. 
genius which could embrace every object, from the lowest 
to the highest, within its grasp; which could descend to 
the manufacture of a pin and rise to the elevation of a 


His was, indeed, a 
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capital tb x le t rid He foresaw the ad 
vantage to be derived from its maritime position, which 
must aflo re com! ition wi he heart of 
Europe; while the old capital of Moscow could only 
tend to pup A recollections, which he wished 
to counteract His | ering spirit, intent on opening 
the door of civi ition t ct roved trit mphant, 
and Pet ) \ have dived into 
futur the fruits of his 
own ! his rs 
with sot 1 w ym, | might have seen the 
grandeur of \ 1 struck him with so much 
a rat t | to | ice, Trea l, if not 
surpas t t N VW 1 Peter the 
Great ca to { VO po erful orders 
in tl t lent sj | arrogant preten- 
sions, inconsistent with all his v 3 of linprovement, it 
became tia I ( rv t ( t and repress, I 
all i ) ! \ oe i 1 With this 
view | enact { t le of ry pre- 
ced | t pre t 

J w! lely from 
the ] 1 descent 
Pet toa e of abject de- 
penden i { { | ades be 
came tl ply ! } n civil ¢ 
in ti ate were 0! distinction v h 

et at nought all previ nd pretension 

Tl re if n ol i acl ved by a 
mi 1 nary custom in Rus 
sia on ail great | occasions, that the ezar should 
proclaim his sul i to the hea church befor 
his ass ! | u , by | ling the stir ip of the 

: \ D ted his he e to lead 
the | ie K T ti i bg ul jec- 
tion b | il y, which had nearly proved as 
fatal 1 » the rights, of tt | vughty 
prel HT i t instructio that the 
quiet palfi of the p i be 1 iced by the most 
vicious ho n | 1 stable aking, then, his own 
usual Inissive | pn, when tl Ar idrite was 
in the a of 1 I yy he privately apphed the rowel 
of a spur tot il’s flank, wl intly reared and 
t! the allt | to the g d. At this mo- 
im Peter vau t nt sad ind, marching 
on imph, | ied Lim ne head of the church; 
at il h neve! lice | n disputed. 

Wonderful as the construction of this city has been— 
in defi even of the laws of nature—its foundation, 
esta luy es, and by artilicial drainage 
may 0 1s precarious, Placed in a marshy 
bottom, surrounded and intersected by a great river and 
its brancl n the « als of Fontanka, Moika, 
and St. Catheri this vast city may always be exposed 
to inundation, on a lden w, or rush of waters 
from t B Phat which took place a few yea 
ago, ¢ { a « ful e of havoc and desolation 
bot ; mid at Cre idt; many buildings were de- 
sti y ~] { and s! sf | of he i ’ | [ l n l 
the | \ 1 from their n ings and thrown 
upon t 1, 

It is « y \ ed, that, if the wind had re- 
mained only six longer in th ame quarter, and 
with the same \ e, the artificial foundations of the 
city must have given w and all these splendid struc- 
tures would have been overwhelmed in one general 
wreck and d uction. ‘here have been several in- 
stances oi t na e belor it on so alarming as 
the last hat id O red in S ptember, 1777, was 
fearful to | | it of short duration ; it was thus de- 
scribed in the Petersburg Journal of that date:—«In 
the even of the ninth, a violent rm of wind, blow. 
Ing at first t! t, and a i west, raised the 
Neva and its branches to » great a height, that at five 
in the morn y i vaters | ed over their bank , and 
Buk ily overflowed the town, The torrent rose in 
seve | streets to the depth ol " t and a half, and 
ove i ts rapidity various buildings and bridges. 
About seven, t wind shifting to northwest, the flood 
feil as sud uid at mid-day most of the streets, 
which in the morning could only be passed in boats, 


became dry. For a ort time the 





seven inches above its « ainary leve 

The highest floods have generally happened in one of 
the last four months of the year: the most serious ef- 
fects are not produced by rain or snow; a swell is some- 


| forts 


hanceuvres than two confined seas, which are mere lakes | 


rose ten feet | 


} 
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| times occasioned by the accumulation of masses of ice | 
at the mouth of the Neva; bat the principal causes of 


The present generation of the Russian crews must 
beccme superannuated and worn out before they can ac- 


| 
| 


. . . | . . . - . . 
the overflowing of that river are derived from violent | quire half the experience of a common English sailor 


storms and winds blowing southwest or northwest, which | who is still in the prime of life. 


Many English officers 


usually prevail at the autumnal equinox, and the beight | have, from time to time, entered the Russian service, and 
of the waters is always in proportion to the violence and | it is not too much to suppose that their assistance may 


duration of those winds, 
most liable to promote the overflowings of the Nev: 
are, when at the autumnal equinox, three or four day 






In short, the circumstances | have contributed to its present improved state; but when 


| I hear the Russians boast of their naval preponderance, 
| I rather look upon it as an assertion of what they wish 


after the full or new moon, a violent northwest wind | to be, than what they are, or are likely to be, when op- 


drives the waters of the Northern Occan during the in- 
flux of 
untly succeeded by a southwest wind in that sea and 
Finland. 

thus 


the 


Gulf of 


You may see that 


! 


grandeur, is not the most solid city in Europe. On walk- 

ver the Neva, which is now frozen as firm as | 
marble palace is a striking object, from its | and shadows by which he was surrounded. 

;/ It would seem as if the Turks had really adopted the 


ing back ¢ 


a rock, the 











sombre appearance, amidst the bright stuccoed mans 
which surround it: the solid value of this structure Is 
overlooked, when ecli 

It was built by Caiberine, is now I 

ta i nd is consegt 


the Prince Gargarin, (not 





,) on the quay which bears his name. 


from the world, but surrounded by those 


the tide into the Baltic, and is accompanied or | 


} 
posed t> us.* 


With regard to the military power of Russia, her 
armies have been seriously exhausted by the late cam- 
Their ranks were thinned by the plague in 


) paigns. 


Petersburg, with all its | Wallachia to such an extent, that an officer told me he 


could have fancied himself in the fields of Elysium, or 
rather, he might have said, of Tartarus, from the spectres 


means of defence pointed out by General Sebastiani to 


| by its more gaudy neighbours, | the sultan in 1804,—“de mettre les pestiferés en 
the property of Con- | avant,’—and had declined every other mode of resist- 
rently unoccupied. Near it is | ance, as their apathy and inactivity were unaccountable. 
the director of | While the Russians were dying daily by this fatal dis- 


He | 


ease, the Turks were in perfect health ; and, while the 
| army was besieging Shumla, its progress was arrested 


whose fidelity is, at least, more proverbial than that of | more by the sickness in its own ranks, than by the re- 


man; his apartments are filled 
logs.* On this quay are also the hotels of the 
Litta, Gurieff, Woronzow, Zuva- 


nN oe 
ets in gene- 


French embassy, the 
loffsky, and Wolkonsky families. 


! } 
ral are broad 


( he stre 


two or three great thoreughfares, an air of solitude pre- | 


vails throughout: the outline of this town has been 








such a 





traced on 


insufficient to fll it up. The number of inhabitants 


may be reckoned at between four and five hundred thou- | 


sand, including the troops which form the garrison; but 
the 


locality 
might ci 


cul 
A facility ; 
many quarters of the town look as if they were quite 


uninhabited. 


through the streets with the 
» consequence of which 


ate 








I met the other day w 
whose language seemed to breathe defiance to 
world, and particularly to English maritime power, which 
ject of his peculiar hatred, notwithstanding 


ith an officer 


was the o 


is so extensive, that double that number | 
greatest | this purpose 
is, that | to their march,—had they even dried up the fountains 
is, ; 


of the guards, | 
all the | 


with a great variety of | sistance of the garrison. 


and spacious; but, with the exception of | Diebitch received orders from Petersburgh 


| 


Under such circumstances the 
| campaign might have been interminable. At Jength the 

mortality arrived at such a pitch, that it threatened the 

entire annihilation of the invading army; and General 
to push for- 
ward, coute gui coute, with his advanced guard, force 
| the Dalkan, and march direct on Constantinople, leaving 


santic design that the population is | in his rear the hospitals filled with the sick and the dy- 


ir 
Ing. 


Out of the wreck of this once numerous and power- 


| ful expedition, the general was. unable, in the first in- 


| 


stance, to collect more than sixteen thousand men for 
; and had the Turks made any opposition 


/ on the Balkan, of which there are only ten during the 
whole route,—they might have defeated this last adven- 
turous object of the campaign. 

There are now not more than twelve thousand men 
at Adrianople, halted there with the prize in view, and 
unable to obtain it. The Pacha of Scutari with his 


our combined fleets have been so lately engaged in the | troops, had he continued the war, might have changed 


same cause at Navarin. He took infinite pains to prove 
that Admiral Heydon was foremost in the action, and 


the face of affairs, and kept the Russians at bay; then, 
if a second campaign had become inevitable, fresh rein- 


showed as much skill as the French and English com- | forcements would have been required, and Russia would 





manders ; which, though not quite corroborated by the 


public accounts, as I did not feel a spark of national 





successes in the East have not tended to diminish 


late 
on their side, and the opening of the Black 


this ne 
tubs ing 


yon the subject, I had no wish to dispute. Their | 
iminish | on this occasion has been, and unjustly, accused of too 


| 
| 


Sea gives fiesh scope to their hopes of a naval predomi- | 


nance in that quarter. They are building ships, for 
which t} 
and, if the language of individuals may be any clew to 
the intentions of their government, (though less here 
than in any other country,) it would seem that they are 


preparing to take a high hand in the affairs of Turkey. 





ieir country produces every requisite material; | 


The truth is, that their navy cannot be an object of | 
| according to a late report made by an English officer, to 


jealousy to us in its present state: no complaint is to be 
made of their ships, which are undeniably good, if they 
vere well manned; but how can they pretend to have 


good sailors? ‘The Russian fleet is laid up in winter | 


quarters during eight months of the year, under the 
of Cronstadt; and having no other field for nautical 


when compared with the great ocean,--I mean the Baltic 
and the Black Sea,—how slow must be their progress in 
forming experienced seamen ! 





* Porson, at least, was of this opinion, as may be 
proved by his celebrated charade on the word “ cur- 
few 
“ My first, tho’ the best and most faithful of friends, 

You ungratefully name as the wretch you despise ; 

My second (I speak it with grief) comprehends 

All the good and the great, and the learn’d and the 

Wise. 
Of my whole I have little or nothing to say, 
Except that it marks the departure of day.” 


now have no resource but the Polish army, which, for 
obvious reasons, sbe dare not move. 
The policy of the Duke of Wellington’s government 


much forbearance in permitting silently this aggression 
on Turkey; but his eagle eye probably foresaw how 
little this nation would gain by the conflict, when com- 








sed since these remarks were 
in the interval. 


* Seven years have ps 
written, and Russia has not been idle 
Among other improvements, her navy bas made con- 
siderable progress both in tactics and in force. Her fleet 
now, without counting that in the Black Sea, amounts, 


twenty-six sail of the line, besides frigates, &c., victual- 
ed and manned with thirty thousand seamen. On the 
other hand, what bas England done to maintain her 
| wonted superiority on the seas? Ruled by a party which 
/can only remain in power by truckling to popular 
clamour, whether it be for theoretical rights or a pitiful 
economy, she has, under the latter plea, allowed this 
great bulwark of the nation to dwindle into a state of 
| reduction which no circumstances can justify: then, 
| with an inconsistency worthy of its system, this same 
government, which culpably neglects our means of re- 
pelling aggression, studiously alarms and excites the 
| public apprehension with fears of Russian ambition and 
| Russian aggrandisement, while it tamely submits to the 
| treaty of Unskiarskeleski in neglect of our maritime 
| rights, and, in the case of the Vixen, compromises our 
| national dignity in a much more serious manner. If in 
1830, our maritime superiority over Russia was unde- 
| niable, we have both laboured since ; she, by increasing 
| her force, and we by decreasing ours, to bring them 
| much nearer to an equality, 
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pared with the expensive cost, both in men and money, 
which it would entail upon her. As Dr. Franklin would 
have said, she has paid dear for her whistle; and, as 
vanity has been the principal gainer, we may allow a 
reasonable share of vapouring to balance the loss on the 
transaction. Of this the Russians certainly do avail 
themselves at present to a great extent; but common 
justice must aliow that their noble resistance to the de- 
signs of Napoleon, and their conduct during the cam- 
paigns of 1813 and 1814, give them every claim to 
military glory: but it remains to be proved whether 
dreams of farther conquest can be realised. If they 
would seriously set about the task of moral improvement, 
and cultivate the arts of peace, they would find it a 
surer means of impressing their neighbours in Europe 
with a respect for their power, than*can ever be effected 
by their swords and bayonets.* 

I went to see Otello at the Italian theatre: the prima 
donna, Madame Schoberlechner, who acted the part of 
Desdemona, is a Russian; she has a good voice, and 
sings with taste, far better than the Italian Otello, Nico- 
lini, who is a very poor performer both as singer and 
actor. In the next box was Madame Zavadofiska, who 
is reckoned the handsomest woman in Petersburg ; 
which is no compliment to her, as she might claim the 
same distinction in any other country. I concluded my 
last letter with a Russian pun, and am now tempted to 
send you another, 

M. de Narischkin (Demitri) was one day at court, 
when the conversation turned upon the war which Rus- 
sia had then just declared against Turkey. The empress 
mother was very animated on the subject, but frequently 
interrupted by the noise of a door, which creaked upon 
its hinges, she enquired of Mr. de N what it could 
be? He immediately replied, «C'est la Porte, qui de- 
mande des secours a la Gréece.” Adicu! 





—a — 
LETTER XI. 

Comparison between the labouring classes of England and Rus- 
sia—Parvchial division of Russia—Aristocratic associations 
—Rights of citizenship—Internal organisation of the country 
—Policy ofthe Emperor Nicholas—Causes of the impoverish 
ment of the nobility, and the recent change for the better in 
their condition. 


Petersburg, Sth January, 1030. 





My pear , 

The few English papers which the Censure here 
permits us to receive, teem with accounts of increasing 
privation and distress among the lower orders with you. 
If a comparison were drawn between the respective 
situation of these classes in the two countries, I mean 
as to physical wants and gratifications, how much would 
the scale lean towards this population of illiterate slaves ! 
The Englishman may boast his liberty, but will it pro- 
cure him a dianer !—will it clothe his family !—will it 
give him employment when in health !—or, when sick, 
will it keep him from the poorhouse or the parish ? 

The Russian hugs his slavery; he rejects the airy 
boon of liberty, and clings to more substantial blessings. 
He lives indeed without care for the present, or anxiety 
for the future. The whole responsibility of his exist- 
ence rests with his lord; if he owes not this to a senti- 
ment of humanity, he claims it by the stronger tie of 
interest, which identities him with his seigneur as part 
and parcel of his property and wealth. If the seasons 
are unfavourable, if the harvests fail, they entail no 
scarcity on him, no dread of meeting the tax gatherer 
or still harsher landlord; his seigneur bears the loss, 
and will even incur debts to maiutain his population for 
his own interest. Should even that motive not be suffi- 
ciently cogent, a ukase of the Empress Catherine, dated 
4th August, in 1782, strictly enforces it. If he is sick, 
medicines are provided from the same source; but the 
general cure for all their ailments is the vapour bath, 
which operates its effect in twenty-four hours, and for 
which there is an establishment in every village. The 
labour of cultivation is light, and the soil broken with 
little exertion; in great part of the empire manure is 
not required, as the snow, which covers the earth during 
six months of the year, is of itself a source of fertility. 

* Much has since been accomplished by Russia in the 
cultivation of these arts of peace. A farther note will 
touch more at large on this subject. 


+e Gi ae THE CZAR, ti 


That Providence, which dispenses order and regularity 
in all its works, which adapts every situation to existing 
circumstances, has arranged the vegetation in this un- 
favourable climate with its usual beneficence. No sooner 
have the icy bonds by which the soi! has been bound for 
so many months, begun to dissolve; no sooner have the 
cheering rays of the sun made their appearance, than 
the process of vegetation takes a magic start. 
whole system of agriculture for the year is completed in 
four months; as October generally brings the return of 
winter, when labour must cease. Many aileviations have 
taken place of late years in the state of these peasants, 
which did not exist formerly. The sale of slaves with- 








out the land is forbidden to the master under pain of 
confiscation ; they are protected from the imposition of 
extra labour for his benefit; those who are once free can 
never return to a state of slavery under another master, 
and have the right of redeeming their wives from servi- 
tude on payment of a sum of ten silver roubles; they 
may engage in commercial enterprises, even in the most 


The | 


distant parts of the empire, if furnished with a passport | 


from their lord; and many of them become possessed of 
large property; but they are not the less mougiks, or 
slaves, and pay a large retribution yearly to their lord in 
the shape of an obrok. 

The same is the case with those who enter into handi- 
craft trades: they pay an annual rent according to their 
gains ; in some instances a moderate sum, which enables 
them to economise, and eventually procure for them- 
selves not only independence, but liberty ; in others, if 
their masters are rapacious, a more exorbitant demand is 
made: then, if they conceive it to be unjust or intoler- 
able, they have been known to give up all their prospects 


| of future advantage, and return to the glebe as common 


labourers on the estate. All here are divided into the 
two classes of noble and slave, except those who have 
ransomed themselves, or been enfranchised by the em- 
peror. The slaves are attached to the soil, and therefore 
the property of those who own it. One of the favourite 
projects of Alexander was to do away gradually with 
this debasing system, and, by enfranchising the Russian 
peasant, to civilise and improve his moral position. It 


| is hardly credible, but not the less true, that one of the 


chief difficulties which the emperor encountered was 
from the peasants themselves; the next was, naturally 
enough, from the lords. Alexander wished to establish 
the liberty of the serf by continuing him on the land as 
a tenant, subject to the payment of an annual tribute to 
the owner. ‘This he thought would be equally satis- 


| factory to both parties, whereas it only produced equal 


| 


} 
discontent on both sides. The peassnt, who knew little 


of the value of liberty, but was fully impressed with the 


| value of the land, at once declined the boon of the one, 





unless the other were added to it; while the landlord, 


| on his side, was decidedly opposed to any infringement 


on his rights, much less on his property. 
The proposal was combated with much virulence, and 


| engendered a feeling of hosiility against the author 


which he little deserved: it still remains in abeyance ; 
but both classes must come to a sounder and more en- 
lightened view of the subject before it can be practicable 
in this country.* In the mean time, the monarchy, 
placed between an aristocracy jealous of its rights even 
to insubordination, and a commonality averse to liberty, 
except coupled with spoliation, is seated on a mine of 
revolutions, which at any time may explode and produce 
incalculable mischief-+ 





* The greater part of these serfs refuse their liberty 
on a ealculation, which shows their natural bias to 
| slavery.© They contend that by their enfranchisement 
they would lose a patron and protector, whose weight 
and influence might still be very necessary to them in 
the present state of the country. 

+ These remarks are still applicable to the present 
moment. Count Gurieff was anxious to try the new 
system of letting his lands to free men, in hopes of im- 
proving his revenues. He offered first to his serfs to sell 
them their liberty ; then to give it them gratis: in both 
instances he met with a decided refusal. The peasants 
demanded that with their liberty he should also give the 
land, which they had cultivated from father to son, and 
had been accustomed to regard as their own property ; 





it is needless to say that the negotiation fell to the | 
ground. But here seems to be one of the great obstacles | 
to the object of enfranchising the. Russian peasantry ; | 
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It was the conviction of this awful situation, made 
but too apparent by the mutiny on the accession o! 
Nicholas, which decided the war with Turkey last year, 
—it was the hope that by uniting under one common 
standard of the cross both the rebellious boyard and the 
enslaved serf, against the enemy and oppressors of the 
Greek church, a new and religious impulse might be 
given to their excited feelings, and the seeds of civil dis- 
cord be, at least for the present, repressed. The war is 
terminated ; the army has been severely chastened, but 
put in good humour by the laurels it has won; the 
emperor is popular, but feared and respected ; the surface 
every where appears to be tranquil; and 
fore be hoped that, under the pr 
spirit of insurrection may be tamed and 

return to As compared with 
our English peasantry, the great mass of them may be 
said to enjoy a greater share of physical comforts than 
with us; they are, perhaps, treated like valuable 
mals: ard, | believe, many an English pauper in his 
time has envied the fate of a pampered horse or a 
favourite lap-dog. The result is, that, w! 
abound in other countries, none are seen here; each 
mougik has a master, consequently a home. 

The soldiers (except those from the military colonies, 
who belong to the sovereign) are levied generally from 
all estates by a ukase from the emperor; and every con- 
scription of this nature is so much taken from the 
pockets of the nobles: this of itself would form some 
obstacle to a war of aggression, if not undertaken for a 
civilisation 


prove a check to the ambition 


it may there- 


sent energetic ruler, the 





late restless 
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popular object, and, in proportion as ad- 
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princes. 
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to the rest; they are equally mou; 


s of the crown* have s 
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possess and enjoy all the advantages of the land on 
which they live,—with this reserve, of course, that they 
cannot sell it, or use any overt act of ownership. ‘They 


are subject to the inspection of overseers, as in England, 


belonging to the commune or pari and pay an obrok, 
or tribute in differs according to the 
nature of the soil: in some governments it is three paper 


money, which 
roubles per head, in others only two and a half. 

In every parish the priests are enjoined to maintain 
schools for the children from six to ten years old: the 
father of a child who distinguishes himself by application 
and intelligence, has a claim for certain diminutions in 
his tribute, or in his manual labour. 

A Russian parish is a little community, governed by 
its own members chosen for the purpose. They keep 
an exact account of all the serfs on the estate of the lord ; 
they portion out the land for a term of three years; they 
settle with his steward the amount of tribute to be paid 
to him per head, and superintend the collection; they 
advance the payment of the obrok in a gross sum, and 
are answerable for the defau!ters; they have a reserve 
fund for these purposes, and enjoy a sort of local influ- 
ence and independence befitted to their situation. On 
observing the union and order of these little iations, 
it may give rise to some serious reflections for the future ; 


ass 


more particularly when it is considered that the number 
of these serfs comprises six-sevenths of the whole com- 
mon population, 

In opposition to these diminutive republics, which 
exist all over Russia, may be placed the aristocratic as- 
sociations, which, though less 
verned by an elective power. 


numerous, are also go- 


Every three years the 


and yet it would appear necessary that this operation 
should take place, before ideas of natural independence 
are implanted in their minds, and they themselves feel 
their right to be free. In such a case, it is but too ap- 
parent that the freedom which they would extort from 
their masters might be coupled with the spotiation of 
their property. ideas in Russia 
must always be attended with fear and apprehension. 
Where a constitution is so in its origin, great 
caution must be used in amending 
the other hand, as education is making rapid strides in 
the country, there is an equal risk that the spread of 
knowledge may open the eyes of the people prematurely, 
and excite them to anticipate the tardy reform projected 
by their rulers. 

* The peasants of the crown amount in number, ac- 
cording to the last statement of the minister of finance, 
to 21,463,933 individuals of both sexes, 
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nobility of each district or government assembles by 
right in order to elect the functionaries, whom they are 
privileged to appoint, and to listen to the remonstrances 
or demands made upon them by the governor, who is 


nominated by 


This governor can only make 
known his intentions in writing; he has no right to in- 
into the assembly of the nobles, or disturb their 
deliberations; while they, the hand, are em- 


powered to express their objections to him in person, to 


tue crown. 


trode 
on other 
make representations direct to the minister of the interior, 
or even to send deputies to the senate and the emperor. 
These assemblies are held in a building specially des- 
tined for that purpose in the chief town of each govern- 
They are presided by a of their own 
three years by the governor of the 


ment. marshal 


order, selects 1 eve ry 
province out of two candidates ¢ hosen among themselves. 
In ord sa vote in this assembly, it is neces- 
sary to have an in that 
officer of superior rank in the army, which is a general 


r lo posse 


estate government, or to be an 


qualification for all preferment. ‘The other functions of 


these assemblies consist in preserving the rights and im- 


munities of their order from any infringement. 

A noble cannot lose his caste unless he be found 
guilty of high treason, murder, robbery, or forgery ; and 
this by a sentence of his peers, from which an appeal is 
open to the senate, and from the senate to the emperor. 
A noble may enter into the service of a foreign power ; 


but, on the first intimation from his government that his 
ire required at home, he must obey the injunc- 


tion. Every man of property absent abroad must appear 


services % 


every five years in Russia under pain of confiscation of 


his ir od ° 

A noble may quit the service, both civil and military, 
when it pleases him so to do. The nobility of each 
government has the right to present candidates for all the | 


civilemployments. In this view, the nobles capable of 


service, and who are qualified by rank, are invited every 
three years by the higher functionaries to inake known 
their pretensions. A meeting of the assembly then takes 
place to decide by ballot the selection, and the names of 


those who obtain the majority of voices are forwarded by the 
civil authorities to the central government at Petersburg. 
This list of candidates is presented to the emperor and to 
the senate. with a detailed account of the nature of their 
demands, the 
y had obtained in the 
ation beneath his rank ; and the nobles 
the are placed as simple 


e different offices. 


their age in service, and the number of 


votes th assembly. No one can 





be placed in a sit 


no rank in 


who have classes, 
clerks in th 


The inhabitants of the town, who have the rights of 
citizenship, assemble also every three years, by order of 
the governor-general, for the purpose of electing a 
burgomaster and the elders, and of presenting petitions 
to the government. No one can be an elector, or him- 
self eligible for these situations, unless he is twenty-five 


years old, and pays taxes to the amount of fifty rubles. 
The other citizens may be present at the assembly, but 
have not the right of vote. A citizea can only be judged 
by the civil tribunals; mor be deprived of his liberty or 
his property, except by a sentence inflicted for crimes, 


within the letter of the law. In the chief towns of each 


government, the judges of the civil tribunals are elected 
every three years, under the sanction of the governor ; 
the magistrates and justices of the peace are elected 
yearly. Each of these municipal bodies has the right to 
make remonstrances to the governor of the district; it 
has its own seal of office, its archives, and its assembly- 
house. 
of the B altic, these 


In Livonia, in Finland, and in the provinces 
privileges and immunities are still 
more extensive. 

This internal organisation of Russia is little known in 
Europe, but not the less important; it explains perhaps 
better than all political considerations, the unanimity 
shown by this people in their resistance to the enemy in 


1812, and serves as a clew to other events which have 
since followed in its train. One natural effect of this 
organisation is, that every effort made by the Russian 
government to check and reduce the great aristocracy 


must have the effect of increasing the weight and influ- 
ence of the middling classes, or perhaps, to express my- 
self Pp! 
this innumerable mass of serfs and slaves, who are not 


more appro 


less formidable than their superiors. 

The policy of the Emperor Nicholas, which in this 
respect corresponds with that of his predecessors since 
the time of Peter I., has had uniformly for its object to 


A RRR 


iately, to create a middling class out of 
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draw the great and powerful nobles into the service of 
the crown; to detain them at a distance from their 
estates; and, in conjunction with the empty honours 
lavished upon them, to invest them with public employ- 
ments, which entailed great cost and expense, in order 
to diminish their wealth and accelerate their ruin. 

It was the principle which guided the views of Car- 
dinal Richelieu when he crushed the feudal aristocracy 
in France, and laid the foundation of that system which 


afterwards filled the Gil de boeuf at Versailles with a | 


host of needy and prostrate nobles, and rendered Louis 
XIV. the most despotic monarch in all Europe. The 
people then had not begun to speak out.* For this very 
same purpose the Lombard bank was established; a 
refinement in accommodation which offered an imme- 
diate relief to the necessitous spendthrift, founded upon 





three or four families whe are able to open their houses 
with any vestige of their former magnificence: we have 
read of the luxury and splendour which reigned among 


when contrasted with the profits made by the other 
nobles, who lived on their properties, and overlooked 
themselves their own establishments, soon determined 
the former to follow their example. ‘They also then 
quitted the service to preserve their fortunes from the 
casualties of trade, as the others had previously quitted 
it to improve and restore theirs by the profits. At pre- 
sent, Moscow, and all the governments in that direction, 
are overspread with machinery and manufactories, which 
employ an innumerable quantity of workmen. Cloths, 
cotton, silk and woollen stuffs, china, glass, and other 


| objects of common consumption, are now manufactured 


the knowledge of his character, and the hope of ulti- | 


mately obtaining his whole property. 


This bank ad- | 


| vances money on mortgage of estates at an interest of | 


six or eight per cent., which if regularly paid during a 


given number of years, the original debt is cancelled : so | 


far the proposal is alluring, but, should those payments 


remain in arrear, the estate, at the termination of that 
period, falls to the crown. 

The object of this measure bas been amply answered. 
Under the reign of the Empress Catherine, that of the 


at Moscow, and in the surrounding governments, at 
prices so low, that the prohibitory regulations, so rigidly 
enforced by Count Cancrin hitherto against English 
goods, have been lately taken off as no longer necessary. 
We are now informed that Russian industry has made 
of late such rapid strides in improvement as not to fear 
the concurrence of foreigners, and that English manu- 


| factures may be admitted at a wholesome, but not pro- 


Emperor Paul, and of his successor the Emperor Alex- | 


ander, the princes and satraps of Russia, eager to enjoy 
ithe pleasures and honours of the capital, readily aban- 
doned the solitary residence on their estates, and gave 


themselves up to every species of prodigality at Peters- | 


burg. That taste for expense and dissipation, which is a 
leading feature in the Russian character, most admirably 
served the objects of the government in this instance. 

In those days a sumptuous palace was built for the 
purpose of giving one splendid fete to an empress; the 
income of ten years was squandered in uniforms and 
charges to please the Emperor Paul; whole estates were 


mortgaged to found a school for cadets, or a philan- | 


thropic institution, to curry favour with the Emperor 
Alexander; and, in the commencement of this reign, no 
sacrifices have been spared, no expense withheld, to 
flatter the wishes and taste of the present emperor. The 
current, however, has at last expended itself: some 
few courtiers may still subsist by the favours and emo- 
luments from the throne ; but by far the greater number, 
I may almost say the totality of the nobles, are nearly 
ruined. t 

* Victor Hugo, speaking of the present era, says, 
«“ Les idées sont devenue hommes ;” 
the people have not only spoken out, but have imbodied 
their ideas. 

; ‘This was really the fact when I was at Petersburg ; 
but circumstances have since taken a sudden change, 
and the last eight or nine years have effected an improve- 


—__—_—_.—— vie 


There are not atthe present moment above | 
| their train ideas of independence. 


which means, that 


hibitory duty. I have not seen the new tariff. 

One very curious fact, arising from this new order of 
things, is worthy of remark. The project of advancing 
money from the crown on mortgage of private estates, 
subject to redemption, which had been adopted since the 
time of Catherine, for the purpose of ruining and sub- 
jecting the nobles to the throne, has now latterly served 
to restore their fortunes, and render them as independent 
as the nature of their position will admit. The new 
commercial establishments have, during the last ten 
years, proved so profitable to the owners, that those even 
who wanted capital to commence operations, and set a 
manufactory on foot, bave found their advantage in 
borrowing those funds from the Lombard bank, and 
mortgaging their estates at an interest of six per cent. 
while they could make the capital available in commer- 
cial enterprise to produce them sixteen or eighteen per 
cent. in the shape of profit. The advantage arising from 
these investments will, of course, gradually diminish 
when they become more numerous, and strive to under- 
sell each other; but the road is made clear, and the 
progress is sure: the serfs are now familiarised with me- 
chanical labour ; the nobles are habituated to a residence 
on their estates, and to commercial ideas, which bring in 
Another singular 
consequence has also arisen from the above circumstance, 
which was little to have been expected in such a country 
as Russia. The necessity of superintending the sale of 


| their produce has forced the nobles, particularly at Mos- 


ment in the position of the nobles, and in the industry | 
of the country, which no one could then have anticipat- | 


ed. Some few of these ruined noblemen quitted the 
service in which they could no longer live with their 
former splendour, and retired to their own domains, with 
the view of saving money by strict economy, and thus 
redeeming their estates from the hands of government. 
This took place in the commencement of the financial 
administration of Count Cancrin, who has always been 
anxious to encourage a spirit of enterprise and industry 
throughout the Russian empire. Up to that period the 
nobles had been contented to derive their income solely 
from the produce and labour of their serfs; a few, 
however, of the more intelligent and well advised availed 
themselves of the extreme low price of wheat at the 
time to establish manufactories in their own neighbour- 
hood, which soon produced very advantageous results. 
They, in a few years, repaired by these unexpected 
profits the damage which their fortunes had sustained by 
past extravagance, and extricated their lands from the 
imperial mortgages. Few examples are so contagious as 
those which hold out the prospect of wealth and afflu- 
ence; from that hour it became a fashion or a rage in 
Russia to be possessed of some fabric or mechanical 
establishment. Those who still remained in the service 
were equally anxious to enter into the same speculations 
as their neighbours; they empowered their stewards and 
intendants to direct the operation in their stead, but the 
eye of the master was wanting; and the Josses which 
j they incurred by the mismanagement of their agents, 





cow, into direct collision with the merchants, obliging 
them to meet at all hours for the purposes of business, 
and to live with them on a footing of equality. On the 
other hand, the serfs, whether peasants or mechanics, 
have betaken themselves with redoubled ardour to trade. 
The members of the company of merchants are doubled 
in number within the last ten years, thus each advancing 
half-way towards the other; nobles and serfs have met 
together on the great arena of commerce ; and such an 
amalgamation of classes, which have hitherto been sepa- 
rated by an impassable barrier, may, in a few years, 
produce a great change in the state of Russia itself. 
Amongst the nobles who have become merchants and 
manufacturers at Moscow, and who give themselves up 
entirely to the prosecution of trade, may be reckoned 
some of the most distinguished names in the empire: 


| The Prince Nicholas Trubetskoi, and the Prinee Nicho- 


las Soltikoff, have established manufactories of broad- 
cloth ; the Prince Basil Metchorsky, a sugar-refinery ; 
the General Orloff, a fabric of glass and crystal. Thes2 
noblemen have all quitted the service, and have only re- 
tained the honorary titles of chamberlain, or gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber, which require no attendance or 
personal duty. 

Moscow that ancient seat of the old Muscovite aristo- 
cracy, is now become a busy, stirring community ; but 
the spirit of opposition to the court and the government 
has sustained no diminution by this metamorphosis. It 
still retains its old prejudices; but they do not in the 
present day affect its loyalty to the emperor personally, 
because his character chimes in with them: his decided 
national spirit, and the ardour with which he encourages 
the progress of internal industry, ensure its affection. It 
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this wealthy class in the time of Catherine ; we may see 
the spacious hotels which they once inhabited ; but the 
windows are shut, the doors are closed, and the owners 
are either absent, or living in economical retirement. 
The dearth of hospitality arising naturally from these 
circumstances, and the want of all public amusements, 
render this capital a scene of dulness and ennui beyond 
all description : there are no foreigners except those at- 
tached to the different embassies and missions ; and not 
more than two or three visiters like myself, who have no 
other occupation than seeing the /ions. One consolation 
indeed may be derived from seeing that the natives them- | 
selves are overpowered with the same gloom, and appear | 
to have no wish to dispel it; amusement indeed must 
become a secondary object to all, when a smile or frown 
from the throne is watched with unceasing anxiety, and 
decides the fate of every individual. As to the social | 
intercourse of literary information, they are placed under 
shackles very grating to an Englishman: conversation 
on all political subjects is generally avoided ; and a man 
must be very guarded in what he says at a public table, 
as spies are busy to collect information, and General 
B , the minister of the police, is daily well-informed 
of every thing that passes. Books and newspapers are 
scrutinised with as much rigour as prohibited manv- | 
factures. 
I have sent you a long and dry letter ; but, as Cowper | 

says, I had no time to send you a shorter. 
Yours truly. 





—— 


LETTER XII. 


Celebration of New Year's day—Number and variety of the | 
guests—Causes of the issue of the late campaign agai‘st the 
Turks—Generous conduct of Count W—— —Incongruities in 
the domestic policy of Russia. 


Petersburg, 1ith January, 1830. 





My pear ‘ 

Yesterday was the Russian New Year’s day: it 
was celebrated by a féte which can be seen in no other 
country ; it is a féte uriginal, extraordinary, and charac- 
teristic of the nation. The sovereign and his family 
commence the new year by an assembly given to the | 
people ; not less than twenty-five thousand invitations 
are issued to this gigantic rout. At seven o’clock in the 
evening the doors of the winter palace and of the her- | 
mitage are thrown open to the multitude: the innu- 
merable rooms are lighted up with myriads of wax can- 
dies; at convenient distances are placed sideboards with 
refreshments, adorned with pyramids of gold and silver | 
plate; bands of military music resound in every corner | 
to amuse the ear; picked men, of the highest stature, 
from the guards, are stationed in the ante-rooms, to give | 
effect to the scene; and liveried servants swarm in every 
direction more numerous than the troops. And for | 
whom was this colussal entertainment prepared? For | 
every rank and degree; from the highest noble to the | 
lowest peasant, all were equally welcome, without dis- 
tinction, to pay their respects at the foot of the throne: 
there are no exclusions ; rich and poor, the field-marshal 





is needless to say, that an opposite conduct would pro- 
duce an opposite result. 

Affection for the sovereign, and a general approbation 
of his measures for the public good, may prompt the 
offer of a voluntary donation, as was the case lately at 
Nijni Novogorod, when the merchants came forward 
with a vote of a million and a half of roubles for the 
construction of quays on the Volga, according to a plan 
conceived by the emperor on his journey. But the | 
emperor, who might obtain millions in this manner, was 
unable to raise a loan in his own dominions. With an 
immense revenue, and finances in the most prosperous 
state, his government is without credit ; as the mercantile 
spirit of the Russians is too clear-sighted not to be con- 
vinced that arbitrary power and public credit must always 
be incompatible. 

If then it became an object of the present government | 
to throw down the gauntlet in Europe, and commence a | 
war of aggression, funds would be required for the pur- 
pose; and those funds could only be raised by a previous 
consent to abrogate and limit that arbitrary power which | 
now evidently exists, and which there is no disposition | 
on the part of the ruler to curtail, ‘The best security for 
peace is the want of means to make war. 


| 
| chins of the lower orders, far from impairing the effect, | 
| | 
| | 
| higher colouring of the picture. 
| | 


| orchestras, stationed in every direction. 
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and the invalid, the princess and the washerwoman, the | 
master of the horse and the dancing-master, the maid of | 
honour and the maid of all work, the prince and the | 
mougik, the Queen of Georgia and the French milliner, | 
may all hope for a smile or a courteous word from the 
fountain of honour. 

In this immense crowd, slowly moving through the | 
apartments, no instance of disorder or incivility ever 
occurs ; not even an attempt to steal the most trifling | 
ornament, which to some must be a great temptation : 
the emperor is in the midst of his family, and the chil- | 
dren are on their good behaviour. The wives of the | 
tich Russian merchants press through the dense multi- | 
tude, decorated with necklaces and ear-rings of pearls 
and diamonds, without any apprehension. 

It would be no great injustice to suppose that, out of 
these twenty-five thousand guests, some of them might 
have been light-fingered yesterday, and will be equally | 
adroit on the morrow: but on this evening a feeling of 
respect, of curiosity, and of pleasure, seem to engross 
every other sentiment; and these dubious characters 
leave their dexterity with their pelisses at the door of the 
palace. 

The varied costumes of the Russian women, (some | 
of high rank attached to the court,) who were dressed | 


| in the richest habits of the distant provinces, added to | 


the brilliant uniforms of the military, gave such a lustre | 
to the whole scene, that the dingy caftans and bearded | 


seemed only introduced as a dark shade to relieve the 


At seven o’clock the different members of the diplo- 
matic corps are introduced into the great hall of St. | 
George, where they are received by the emperor, the | 
empress, the grand-dukes, and grand-duchesses, attended 
by their numerous court. ‘Tiss interview lasts but a few 
minutes, during which the crowd flows in like an in- 
undation of the sea. The emperor then gives the signal | 


| to move, by offering his hand to one of the ambassa.- | 


dresses present; the whole court follows his example ; 


| and a grave polonaise is begun, which passes through | 


all the different apartments to the sound of the military | 
This procession 
advances, without interruption, through the surrounding | 
masses of all ranks, headed by the tall, commanding | 
figure of the emperor; at every instant he salutes his | 
subjects, by raising the two forefingers to his hat: and 
though the anxiety to catch even a glimpse of his person | 
is so great that the eager crowd seems to present an im- 
penetrable barrier, it opens before him as if by magic ; 
the waves of human bodies recede, and leave always a | 
space of at least six feet in front to facilitate his progress, 
The men are all expected to appear in domino, which is 
only a short black mantle on the shoulder, without a 


| mask; but the tradespeople and mougiks are exempted 


from this rule. Here was a collection of all those na- 

tions who are only known in Europe by their name— 

Armenians, Greeks, Tartars, Persians, Georgians, Ime- 

retians, inhabitants of Caucasus and of the Don, wear- 

ing their appropriate dresses, and gazing with astonish- | 
ment at a scene which must have appeared to them the | 
work of a magician. In those rooms where the emperor | 
was expected, the throng was at times so excessive, that 

parties were separated, shoes were lost, gowns torn, and 

respiration impeded ; but no sooner had he passed than 

ease and tranquillity were restored. At last the polo- | 
naise is finished ; and at eleven o’clock the emperor, 
with his party, retired to the private theatre at the her- 
mitage, where supper was prepared, It is illuminated 
in the most splendid manner with crystal ornaments and 
silver fringe, representing cascades and fountains of 
water, which have a dazzling etlect to the eye; twelve 
negroes in the Turkish dress keep guard at the entrance 
of this fairy palace. This curious assembly was con- 
ducted with the greatest regularity, and without any 
interference of police, military, or dictation of any sort ; 
it is highly creditable to the mildness and civility of the 
national character, as the same exhibition on the same 
scale in Paris or in London would have produced scenes 
of endless confusion. The heat only was oppressive 
beyond endurance ; fortunately, on that night, the at- 
mosphere without was not more than six degrees of frost, 
which did not expose the numerous guests to much 
danger in their retreat. ast year there were thirty-five 
degrees of heat in the apartments, and above twenty de- 
grees of frost in the open air: the contrast was fatal ; 





| ed to be an attempt to depreciate the 
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many deaths were occasioned by the sudden transition 
from heat to cold in the mere operation of getting to the 
carriage. Notwithstanding the inconvenience and fa- 
tigue which the emperor must have felt during so long 
an exertion to please his numerous visiters, no feeling of 


| ennui seemed to interrupt the constant cheerfulness and 


good-humour of his manner to all. The little hereditary 
grand-duke was in the train, dressed:as the Hetman of 
Cossacks; and several of the ladies wore the old Rus- 
sian costume, sparkling with jewels and precious stones. 
The emperor may be justly styled the father of his sub- 
jects, but few would wish to pass the evening with 
twenty-five thousand children. 

Every thing I hear tends to prove that the issue of 
the late campaign is more to be attributed to the weak- 
ness of the Turkish empire, the contemptible state of 
their army, and the unpopularity of the sultan, than to 
any very brilliant achievements of their invaders, An 
officer, who is lately returned with the troops from Wal- 
lachia, sat next to me at dinner the other day, and men- 
tioned several instances of the phlegmatic apathy of the 
Turks, proving, perhaps, more than he intended—how 
few obstacles they had opposed to the boasted victories 
of his countrymen. At the siege of Sillistria, which 
was at last taken, the Turkish ordnance was very ill 
served—worse, perhaps, than usual—as the contracts for 
stores in that department had been fulfilled in a most 
slovenly and disgraceful manner. At one particular 
battery, commanded by a young oflicer of engineers, the 
failure in the howitzers was so constant, that they were 


| quite useless: he made repeated complaints to the in- 


spectors, and to the commandant, without obtaining any 
redress; they heard him with gravity, smoked their pipes, 
and took no steps even to ascertain how far they were 
well founded. 

At length, indignant at the position in which he was 
placed by the negligence or treachery of others, he rushed 
to the glacis, where the pacha was exercising some 
troops belonging to the garrison; and, in the presence 
of all, holding out one of these howitzers in his hand, 
he set fire to the match, which whizzed for a few seconds, 
and then expired. The pacha, without changing a 
muscle of his countenance, calmly remarked: “ Young 
man, you have risked your life with great indiscretion; 
however defective these howitzers may be, one out of ten 
on a moderate calculation might have exploded, and in 
that case you would have been blown to atoms.” 

At the close of this campaign, an officer in the Rus- 
sian artillery, who had been an eye-witness of all that 
had passed, wrote and published at Odessa, but without 
prefixing his name to the book, a very correct and clever 
survey of the passage of the Balkan, taken by himself 
during the march ; in which, without any sinister inten- 
tion, he exposed the weakness of the position, and rather 
enlarged on the overrated difficulties which public rumour 
had hitherto assigned to this military exploit. General 
D , proud of his success, took fire at what he conceiv- 
value of his late 
achievement, and wrote a letter of complaint tothe empe- 
ror, demanding at his hands satisfaction for this anony- 
mous attack on his laurels. The emperor hastily, and 
from obvious reasons, entering into all the feelings of the 
general, gave directions to Count W ,as military 
governor in the provinces, to trace out the author of this 
plain-spoken publication, and visit him with punishment, 

Count W convinced himself that the survey was 
correct, and that the author was actuated by no improper 
motive; he was determined not to become the minister 
of injustice, and, seeing no other chance of saving an in- 
nocent man, he at once gave himself up to the emperor 
as the real author of the obnoxious document. ‘The pro- 
ceedings, of course, were dropped ; but the generous and 
noble-minded interference of the governor is only one 
among many other proofs of his amiable character. 

In proportion as their success in this last campaign 
was unexpected, are the Russians jealous of every at- 
tempt to lessen its importance in the eyes of Europe ; 
and they wish now to impute to military skill and power 
that which, in fact, resulted from a combination of fa- 
vourable chances. It is well known here, that, early in 
the war, fabricated accounts of engagements were drawn 
up on the spot, for dissemination in the German papers, 
when not a bayonet had been crossed. ‘The whole of 
this nation is an immense barrack, and they take no 
pains to conceal it. They have titles as elsewhere; they 
have princes and counts, but they are only noble by 

























































birth, which |} gives no distinctions; they have no 
rauk in the state ull it is acquired by military service or 
gra ind open to all, A nobleman must obtain 
the ra 1 major in the army, to have the right of or- 
dering four post es to his carriage when he travels 
thr i tl VLC A prince even, if only a lieuten- 
ant, may t son of a peasant, or a soldier, if they 
have obta ! a majority, enjoy this right, while he is de- 
prived of it It the most extraordinary instance of the 
levelis 1 the despo princely combined in the 

’ ' 

i ivil department is likewise subordinate to the 
tnilita no man can be appoint 1 grand chamberlain, 
ora er of ute, Without previously attaining the 
rank of a general; and this graduated scale is carried 
down through all the degrees of civil employment to the 
lowe cretary or clerk, whoranksas anensign. ‘These 
distinctions were originally intended as the reward of 
military servi but the emperor has the power of con- 
ferring the re juisit rank without the service: as no one 
will | that Count Nesselrode has fought bis way 
with his sword up to his present bigh situation. The 
senate, wl is the supreme court of judicature, as well 
as t yurt of appeals, the tribunals of first and second 
instance, t and other civil employments, 
re com] lof ge ils and officers, who receive these 
Appointin as @ provision for themselves, or in lieu of 
pension 1 their retirement. What should we say in 
Enel Captain Firebrand, who had lost a leg at 
W a loo, or a prone ] on half pay, hal been made a 
judge ¢ ern ¢ t by w of ind ition ? 
These t hem by the t t name, 
vroduce i atural ¢ ‘ l and Jjus- 
tice 1 rt You will, perha; k first, 
what ic | ik | law is a record of in- 
I { \ | ‘ is ac ord- 
ng tot im 1 of t pent, and v mut any 
rele ice to th ! i p 1, rhe ul e of to-day 
may cou Lf that of to-morrow ; but all re- 
m i ind furnish a list of most contradictory 
re rh Im to | vith you, found- 
i ! 10n a reyal ukase \ h makes my right 
undoubted; you might take up your defence under the 
prot ( her u ‘ t ! quite in the 
wron vy then is our ¢ to ecided? By th 
will of t milit T ire no lawye s, 
wh | ) 1e@ ¢ t ! l ! i it | t 
l 1 real mi ne, as >on s of un- 
rave lark code of T'a I i ‘ which still re- 
m isa of autl i 1 t termed the 
co leq . Af rh Ss ( ice of suc- | 
ce t! t ona | i ian h ea law uit 
with R ian, | ra its to abandon a claim 
{ Wi h he ha ) } ( ng red 

i y iti e has notadvanced a singh 
tep with it last fift t the | 1Guin ¢ i secret 
with « Id | is no check from | opin- 
jon, and linger on from generation to generation. 

ill p id ( ar little re spected, 
ecessl > m the most of their 
| practise 1, and the longest 
t chance, I have, t ortunately, 
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from the 


Maries, 


ge down to the clerk, arrayed in military uniforms, 


Prince IK a Polish nobleman who has large estates 


Livonia, where, as well as in Courland and Esthonia, 


in 
the emancipation of the slaves has been etlected, came 
here the other my to attend to a lawsuit guing on be- 
tween him and his peasants, which appeared very likely 
to be given against him. He told a friend of mine that | 
he had been r 1 to all the judges privately to explain 
the « ; and, a well understood what the meaning 
*A laborious task has since been accoimplished under 
the ‘ tendence of M. Speranski. The laws of | 
Russia have been compiled into two collections; the one 
under separate heads, the other in their chronological 
order, ‘This immense work is comprised in forty-five | 
volumes, closely printed, in the national language; it | 
may facilitate the reference, but must expose the cootra- 
dictions, The series of ukas issued py the Emperor | 
Nicholas during the last ten years most clearly prove 


icy of his government. 
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the wall. 

A merchant here, in the English factory, Mr. : 
who has occasionally had large contracts with the govern- 
ment, went lately to make a tender of a cargo of red 
lead to the glass-blowing manufactory. He was received 

" 


by the chairman of the board, who was in a full uniform, 
, | 





with stars and decorations; his secretary was an aide-c 
camp; and the young men employed in writing at a ta- 
ble were also in regimentals. Mr. - was not very 
well pleased with the result of his negotiation; but he 
told me that he should send a hogshead of wine, merely 





with his compliments, to the chairman, and his business 
would be arranged. Some time ago this same gentle- 


man bad a Jarge contract for lead with the board of ord- 
nance, when douceurs to every individual in the office, 
from the general to the door-keeper, amounting in all to 
six thousand roubles, were absolutely detailed on paper, 
and of course included by him in his calculation of the 
price which he charged to the government. This system 


| of peculation is not mentioned as being illegal, or deroga- 


tory to the individuals: it is publicly practised ; and was 
not only encouraged, but exacted, by Catherine during 
her reign ; and is one of the many evils which the pre- 
sent emperor would wish, but is unable, to abolish. 

It exists in every department; but, when it shows 
itself in the courts of justice, it then becomes a hideous 
I can speak from experience, that, in suits of all 
solicitor is intrusted with this distribu- 


evil. 





descriptions, your 
tion of bribes; without which, success, even on the most 
just grounds, is unattainable. 

Havi thus alluded to the magistrates and higher 
functionaries of the state, let us now look at the general 








process of education for these aspirants to all the honours 

} : my he cradle. all who are not slaves 
of the empire. From the cradle, all who are not slaves 
are doomed to the military profession; if you were to 
ith what views in life she intended to 
yur face, 


n, indeed, would be ridiculous ia the extreme. 


kala ly here, Ww 
bring up her children, she would laugh in 





> questl 

1c rudiments of this art are taught in various public 
lishments: the first and second corps of Cadets, the 
Mines, the Artillery, the Engineers, the 
Lyceum of Zarschozcloe, and the Hotel des Pages, receive 
| the rising population which is destined 





in their boso 
t to fig 


hereafter ure in the most conspicuous ranks of the 
nd society. 


These establishments are kept in ad- 





ble order; the dormitories are clean, the regulations 





x *nforced, the discipline is military @ da lettre, 
at time is 


When 


student tind an opportunity to relax his mind 


} re 4 1 
and the evolutions so frequent and so long th 


allowed for common physical recreation. 


can the tired 
able literature, or the intercourse of pleasing 


i ! Never! His leisure must par joree be occu- 
pied in repairing the waste of his constitution by sleep 
and proper nourishment. 


In the next place, how are these classes governed, and 
who are the professors? Men who have in their turn 
previously received a similar education ; men, generally 
speaking, of a certain mediocrity, of a limited share of 
inteliect or accomplishment, who may perhaps succeed in 
making their pupils good officers, but have neither the 
time, the talent, nor, perhaps, the inclination, to make 
them suy thing else. This system of deilling (for IT can 
give it no other name) finished, without any fixed idea 
of the duties, either moral or religious, of a good citizen, 
these young martinets are sent forth into the imperial 
rauks, to vegetate in a garrison and command automa- 
tons, or ply the bravo’s trade at the beck of a superior, 
In latter life, when laurels have been won, when the 
constitution has been worn by fatigue, and the body per- 
haps crippled by wounds, with a mind still uninformed, 
and prejudices more strongly confirmed, these very men 
ure perhaps destined to assist in the councils of the sen- 
ate, or to dispense justice to their fellow-citizens from a 
code of laws which is acknowledged to be unintelligible. 
This is only a general view; there are certainly many 
exceptions of well-informed men in the Russian service, 
who, by their own perseverance and talents, have ren- 
dered themselves superior to the shackles which awaited 
them from their infancy ; and the rest cannot be blamed 
—they are only victims of a horrid, unavoidable system. 
Youts ever, 


Cia 





of this visit intimates, the peasants will probably go to | 


ie- | 


|arch performs a like ceremony. 


LETTER XIU. 


The blessing of the waters.—Power of the emperor —IJis firm- 


hess in repressing abuses.—Peculatiou at the military hospi- 


tal —German allianccs.—Paper money —Foreign tradesmen 
in Petersburg. 
Petersburg, 20th January, 1830. 
Mx DEAR ‘ 





I have received yours of the 6th, and also one 
from my old friend, who excuses himself from sending 
me letters of introduction to his friends at this place, 
on the plea that they are all military men, and could be 
of no use to astranger; he might as well have said that 
they all wear a head, as one is nearly as general as the 
other: ma cos? va il mondo, when you want a service. 

Ox the 18th instant, which is the Russian Twellth-day, 
a religious ceremony takes place on the Neva, which I 
believe has no parallel in any other country, unless we 
adduce the now obsulete custom at Venice of the Doge 
espousing the sea. ‘This ceremony is called the dlessing 
of the waters; and the object is, that the river Neva 
may, by the prayers of the nation, be rendered propitious 
to the navigation, and all other purposes to which rivers 
may be applicable in the neighbourhood of a great and 
dirty capital, The whole population of St. Peters- 
burg and the environs is collected on the quays to wit- 
ness this solemn invocation, An octagon temple formed 
of wooden trellis-work, adorned with pictures, gilded 
cherubs, and other religious emblems, is erected on the 
ice opposite to the winter palace, There are four en- 
trances to this pavilion, which is approached from the 
shore by a wooden communication built on massive piles : 
that which faces the palace is decorated with a picture 
representing the baptism of our Saviour in the river Jor- 
den. In the centre of this building is dug a large hole 
in the ice, which, at this season of the year, is generally 
four or five feet in depth; as, with some apperrance of 
inconsistency, the nation has singled out this period for 
blessing the waters, when the climate has rendered them 
Over this aperture is suspended, 

from the dome above, the figure of a dove. 

In the morning, the emperor, empress, and imperial 
family, with the court, assist at divine service in the 
chapel, at which the metropolitan archbishop with the 
principal clergy preside: this service lasts from eleven 
till twelve o’clock. At that hour the procession issues 
from the palace: in front appears a priest bearing a lan- 
tern; then others with a cross, banners, and holy images ; 
the court choristers precede the archbishop and clergy, 
who are arrayed in gorgeous vestments, with flowing 
beards ; then come the pages and subalierns bearing the 
colours of the different regiments of guards; last of all 
the emperor, followed by the grand-dukes, und escorted 
by the great officers of state, his military staff, generals, 
and courtiers, all bareheaded, and apparently iinpressed 
with the solemnity of the scene. 

As soon as the emperor has taken his position at one 
of the doors of the pavilion, the Archimandrite recites 
the prayers, and the choristers sing the responses; the 
blessing is performed by plunging a silver cross in the 
waters, of which a vase is presented to his majesty. A 
signal rocket announces the conclusion of the ceremony, 
and the cannon from the fortress again announce to the 
cives the beatification of proverbially the most unwhole- 
some waters in all Christendom. The empress and her 
court are seated at the windows of the palace; the 
foreign ministers, &c. view the procession from those of 
the hermitage, which command the quays; but, as the 
ceremony itself lasts for nearly twenty-five minutes, it 
must be a severe trial for the emperor and his suite to 
remain so long uncovered in this piercing climate. 

As soon as the actors in this curious scene have re- 
tired, there is a general rnsh of the common people to- 
wards the temple: mothers are seen plunging their 
infants into the sacred opening which has been made in 
the river; while various individuals fill their pitchers 
with the holy water, and carry it home to their families, 
undaunted by the severe cold which freezes it during 
their walk. 

On the same day, at Constantinople, the Greek patri- 
He throws the cross 
into the sea; and it is asserted that skilful divers eagerly 
await the operation, and generally succeed in seizing it 
before it reaches the bottom. 

If Napoleon chose to say in France, “ Le trone, c’est 


comple le ly invisible. 
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CITY OF THE CZAR, 





moi /”’ with as much propriety may the Emperor Nicho- 
las say, “ La Russie, c’est moi!” He stands alone here, 
the great proprietor of all. In other countries there are 


the revenues of the state for public purposes, out of 


which is allotted a civil list for the use and maintenance 
of the reigning family ; here, the public revenue and the 
public disbursements merge as completely in him as if it 
was a private estate. Here is no parliament to vote 
supplies, or cabinet council of ministers to declare war; 


a single ukase is suflicient for the first, and a supreme | 
What is called the senate has no | 


will for the second. 
concern with politics ; it is a mere deliberative assembly, 
to hear appeals from the minor courts of justice, and is 
occupied with questions of internal arrangements for 
maittaining order in the provinces, ‘Ihe emperor is 
the sole director of the foreign relations abroad, the sole 
source of honours and emoluments at home. Each 
minister of state comes to him separately with his port- 
folio under his arm, and transacts the business of his 
department under his superintendence. 

The army, the navy, the civil servants, the public 
institutions, only form a part of his establishment; and, 
gigantic as the scale must be, the whole is submitted to 


his inspection: you may therefore judge of the bound- | 


less activity which forms a striking feature in his charac- 


ter. It must be impossible for one man to scrutinise | 
such vast details ; but he is indefatigable in his research- | 
es; and though surrounded by corruption in all its | 


shapes, whenever he can lay his finger on a delinquent, 
be he high or low, he makes a sudden example of him, 
which terrifies and keeps the others on the alert. 

The following circumstance has just occurred, which 
may give a sample of his energy and vigour, even in 
what may be called a trifling instance. It is to be sup- 
posed that some previous hint had been given him of 
frauds practised in the management of the great military 
hospital, and particularly of false charges made by the 
officer of that establishment who superintended the 
burials of the dead, for each of which a certain sum is 
allowed by government. The emperor, without apjear- 
ing to notice the information, ordered his horse the other 
morning, and proposed to Prince Albert of Prussia, 
who is here on a visit to his sister, the empress, to ac- 
company him in his ride. He directed his course, as if 
by chance, towards the hospital, where he arrived pre- 
cisely at the moment when the gates were opened, and 
a funeral came out on its way to the place of interment. 
He stopped the humble procession, and instantly gave 
orders for the coffin to be uncovered, when it was at 
once ascertained that two dead bodies had been packed 
into it, in order that the director might pocket the sum 
allowed for the second funeral. Nicholas immediately 
sent for the wretched delinquent, and dismissed him 
from his office ; but with such a severe reprimand, that 
he went home and cut his throat, where he now lies in 
a hopeless situation. 

As the state is constituted—one master alone opposed 
to millions of dependents—fear must be the groundwork 
of authority ; and this emperor has had the address to 
inspire it very generally, without giving any grounds for 
complaint of cruelty or oppression. No one better 


knows the canker which surrounds him; no one can be | 
*- | fair customers, she must be in the way of making a large 





more eager to extirpate it; his wish to do right is ac 
knowledged by all, even by those who are interested in 
counteracting his views: but he who has seen a brother 


die of a broken heart, from the froward ingratitude of a | 
people whose welfare and happiness were the primary | 


object of his existence, may well be justified in enforcing 
his own salutary government by means move rigorous 
and determined than those of his predecessor. When 
to this resolute character in public life, may be added the 
amiable and domestic virtues of a private citizen, you 
will agree with me, that few sovereigns can be compared 
to him. 


It is impossible to say the same of his brother, the | 
Pp ) 


Grand-duke Constantine, whose impetuous, domineering 
temper has made him many enemies, and who is little 
likely to conciliate the Poles to the Russian yoke. His 
first wife was a princess of the house of Saxe-Cobourg, 
whose life was short and wretched; indeed, the German 
princesses have not been fortunate in their alliances with 
this country. Sophia of Brunswick, who married the 
Czarowitz Alexis; next, the regent Anne, the luckless 
mother of Ivan III.; then the two wives of Paul]—Na- 
talie of Darmstadt, and Maria of Wirtemberg—have all 
had good reason to regret the connection: the only ex- 


ceptions to be cited are, Elizabeth of Baden, the wife o! 
Alexander; and the present empress, whose happines 
is apparent to all. 


blue, red, and white notes, torn and dirty, represent five, 


medium of change which never varies: an attempt to 
circulate foreign gold coin would be attended with grea 
loss, as you would never obtain its real value. 
exists a law to prevent this paper money from being 
carried out of the country, and what may appear para- 
doxical, another to confiscate it if afterwa ds attempt d 
to be introduced again. The rouble, which, in form r 
times, was worth from thirty-six to forty pence English, 
is now only worth tenpence in its paper shape. We 
have seen the time in England when a one-pound | 0 e 
was not intrinsically worth more than fourteen shillings ; 
but here the depreciation, owing to the enormous issues* 
of paper, is far more serious, the silver rouble being equal 
to three and a half or four roubles of the latter. ‘T'his 
paper money has one advantage, that it never varies in 
value, but the original silver coin fluctuates daily, and 
is, therefore, almost entirely driven out of circulation in 
the common purposes of barter. 

| There is little appearance in the shops, and few things 
are to be bought bere, which may not be found better 
and cheaper in other places. Cachemire shawls are very 
dear, their furs generally exorbitant—a mere collar of 
| beaver skin for a great coat will cust two hundred rou- 


bles—but the curions in tea may be amply gratified ; the 


greatest variety is brought bere overland from China, 
and is sold at prices unknown with us; the finer sorts 
will cost from forty, fifty, to one hundred roubles per 
pouud, and are a real curiosity. The smoker will find 
here the best and handsomest pipes in Europe; they 
are reckoned superior to thosein ‘Turkey, and far beyond 
the German manufacture; the mouthpieces are all made 
of amber, and they sell at high prices. If you add to 
these the curious fabric at Toula of stecl and _ silver 
mixed, the secret of which is hitherto un/iscovered, 
and the embroidered boots from Moscow and the Asiatic 
frontier, there is nothing else worthy of mention. 

The Russian tradesmen openly confess that they are 
rogues, and will always ask even double the price which 
they are prepared to take; the foreigners are equally ex- 
orbitant, but more stubborn in reduction; indeed, the 
demand for articles of luxury is now so limited here, 
that a German tailor, who works for the court, told me 
frankly he must have large profits on the small consump- 
tion in order to live. ‘Chere are many French milliners 
in Petersburg, as the Russian ladies adopt rigorously the 
modes from Paris, and, in general, are very well dressed 
when they go into public; but these make bitter com- 
plaints of long standing bills and dilatory payments, 
which prevent them from realising their profits and re- 
They must make up their minds to settle 
here for life. Opposite to the windows of my hotel is 
the residence of Madame , the most fashionable 
inodiste of the day in Petersburg ; from twelve till three 
o’clock her dvor is besieged with visiters ; carriages with 
four horses arrive in succession one after the other, and 
if her receipts bear any proportion to the number of her 


turning home. 





fortune; but her confessions to me were very unsatis- 
factory. Adicu! 
—@ — 
LETTER XIV. 


als—Baptism—Edacation—Ruined 





A Russian wedding —Funer 
Fortunes —Private habits of the emperor—Reserve in the cha- 
racter of the Russians—Count 8. Potocki—Dulness and gloom 
of St. Petersburg—Police spies—Inflexibility of Nicholas— 
The Russian peasant—Tbe ureck church—Converts in Russia 
—Russian vices—The climate. 


Petersburg, 2ith January, 13830. 





My pear ' 

I had a very natural wish to see a Russian wed- 
ding, and it was soon gratified. Count , brother to 
him whom I had the pleasure to know in Paris, very 
kindly invited me to accompany him the other even- 
ing to the marriage of @olonel) —— with Made- 
The history of the parties was simple 





moiselle ——. 


* These issues now amount to near four times the 
value of the serfs of the crown, who were originally 
pledged to the public as a security for the payment. 





No money is seen in circulation here; all is paper; | 


ten, and twenty-five roubles, &c.; they are the only | 


There | 


| bens, also, that a child slips throug 
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| enough, and too frequent, perhaps, in all countries: it 
was a mariage de convenance. We found the chapel 
| brilliantly lighted up; two small altars were raised in 
the centre, on which were placed the cup of wine, two 
| coronets of gold, the holy gospel, and a consecrated 
image, which was afterwards to be removed to the nup- 
The mutual friends were assembled, and 


| tial chamber. 

formed acircle in their usual dress, the relations only 

being in full uniform, with their cordons and decorations. 

| The bridegroom arrived first and joined the group, who 
were eager to express their congratulations on the occa- 
sion: ina short time appeared the bride, attended by 
her family and the usual attendants. It would be rare 
to see a handsomer person: she was dressed in white, 

| with much taste and simplicity; the long veil flowed 
round her sheulders, and the usual emblem of marriage, 
a bouquet of orange flowers, graced her bosom. 

They were placed before the altars in face of the pope ; 
| !o each was given a lighted taper, and the service began 
{with a grand chorus from the chantres de la cour. 
Pibwring this commencement the bride appeared to be 
|imuch agitated; but she soon mastered her emotion, 

though the heaving bosom and the trembling taper still 
The questions 
of riugs, cor- 


but there is 


gave evidence of the internal struggle. 
and replies, together with the interch 
respond with the rites of other churches; 
| one ceremony peculiar to the Greck church, which is at 
The pope takes the cup 
| of wine, and invites the betrothed pair to drink of it 
| alternately, as a tacit engagement to share in common 





| once syimbolical and affecting. 


| the good and evil of their future lives; this idea is also 
renewed, when they walk three times round the altars, 
| arm in arm, wile the golden coronets are held over their 
heads by the assistants. ‘The benediction is then pro- 
1ounced, the new twarried couple are led to the holy 
place, where they kiss the pictures of the saints, and the 
ceremony is finished. 
In any other country it would be supposed, that when 
a lovely person like Mademoise lle ——— was sacrificed at 
the altar by her friends, their object must have been to 
secure a rich and noble husband for a portionless daugh- 
ter. But this was not the case; she hod an independent 
fortune, and her future husband had neither title, con- 
nections, nor a rouble beyond his pay. But here the 
epaulette is every thing. He was a colonel in the army, 
and military rank is the only acknowledged grade in the 
state; she was thrown into the arms of a man, her infe- 
rior in every point, with her feelings perhaps already 
devoted to another, solely and simply that she might ac- 
quire an ascertained rank in the scale of Russian society. 
The funerals here, in particular instances, are very 





magnificent; long processions of priests, choristers, and 
mourners,—with standard-bearers, are headed by a man 
bearing the cross, and other cwblems of religion. The 
body is conveved in a coffin, generally of some lively 
colour, on an open car or hearse: when carried into the 
church, the lid is taken off, and the corpse exposed to 
| public view during the service. 

On al! occasions it is the custom to place a certificate, 
signed by the priest, in one hand of the deceased, and 
in the other a sum of money, varying according to his 
s, which must bea 


rank, from two copecks to ten rouble 
remnant of the old pagan fee to Charon. 
As we are on the chapter of ceremonies, L ought to 


touch upon baptism, which is always performed by im- 





In the rich houses, two tables are laid out in 


mersion, 
the drawing-room by the priests; one is covered with 
| holy images, on the other is placed an enormous silver 


basin filled with water, surrounded by small wax ta 


The chief priest begins by consecrating the font, 
plunging a silver cross repeatedly in the water; he then 





takes the child, and, after reciting certain prayers, un- 
dresses it completely. The process of immersion takes 
place twice, and so rigorously that the head must disap- 
pear under the water; the infant is then restored to ifs 


| nurse, and the sacrament i finally administered. In 


former times, when a child had the misfortune to be bern 
in winter, it was plunged without pity under the ice, or 
into water of the same temperature. In the present day 
that rigour has been relaxed by permission of the church, 
and warm water substituted for the other; but the com- 
mon people sti!l adhere scrupulously to the ancient prac- 
tice in all seasons. On these occasions numbers of 
children are baptised at the same time on the ice, and 
the cold often proves fatal to them. It sometimes hap- 


h the hands of the 
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16 
priest, and is lost, in which case he only exclaims, “ God 
has been pleased to take this infant to himself; hand me 


another ;” and the poor people submit to their loss with- 


out a murmur, as the dispensation of Heaven. 


The state superintends generally, as you have seen, 
the education of the young men; but that of the daugh- 
ters remains with their family. There is no lack of 
teachers in the house, and the Russian young women of 
rank are in neral highly accomplished. ‘They speak 
at least two or three foreign languages fluently : in draw- 
ing, music, and dancing, they are often proficients; but 


no care seems to be taken to give them the slightest idea, 
I will not say of housekeeping, but even of the value of 
If, therefore, they have 


which is a occur- 


money common 
not fortunt 


rence, or do not make brilliant marriages, which every 


in expenses, 


large themselves, rare 


day become more unfrequent, they are little calculated 
to struggle hereafter through the difficulties of life, or to 
make the most of a small income with a husband, whose 
time must be engrossed with the duties of his profes- 
si0! 


In England 


rank, wh 


and France, we see young women of high 


» have been accustomed to all the luxuries of 


wealth from their infancy, conform cheerfully to the 


limited circumstances of a husband, and strive by order 
and regularity to arrange a comfortable home; but I 
fear a Russian education is little calculated to make 
young ladies good economists. 

There is no country, with the exception, perhaps, of 


Italy, which abounds with so many ruined fortunes as 





Russia; and in no two places are the women brought 
up with ideas so little calculated to sustain privations, 
yr to cope with the difficulties of a scanty income. 

We have been used to impute the far niente pro- 
pensity in the Italian ladies to the enervating effects of 
a southern climate; but, when we find it equally pre- 
ponderant under the frigid zone, we can no longer trace 
it to the atmosphere, except upon the principle that les 
deux extrem ’ contrent, 

Horace Walpole once remarked, on seeing a young 
lady in Paris, who was much admired in society for her 


brilliant talents and accomplishments, Tout ca est bien 


entil, mceis gu est, ¢ qu yn fuit de ca a la maison 2 

The private habits of the emperor are tranquil and 
domestic ; that portion of his time which is not devoted 
to business, is passed with the empress and his family 
like a bon bourgeoi The crown, therefore, with all its 


wealth and powers of hospitality, gives very few fétes to 


enliven the gloom which broods over society in Peters- 
burg. ‘The natives follow his example, and give very 
few entertainments themselves. ‘Their meetings are 
formal; but it is a general remark amongst foreigners, 
that though on a first introduction their manners are 
cordial and prep ssing, they never lead to any farther 
intimacy. 

I have been frequently told by men who have been 
here for several years—men of the world, and diploma- 
tists, who have frequented the best society in Europe, 


that they have not only never formed a friendship with 
a Rus 
familiarity or intercourse with them, beyond the gracious 
1 on the first day of their 


reception which they received 
This is a trait peculiar to the Russian 


ian, but never found that they advanced a step in 


acquaintance, 


character, and I believe does not arise fiom a feeling of 


inhospitality, or coldness, but is owing to that unceas- 


ing gene and anxiety under which all labour, when in 
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enjoyments of life, and making them alike indifferent to 
the attractions of pleasure, or the charms of familiar in- 
tercourse. This incubus is every where predominant,— 
it pervades the palace and the cottage, but in different 
degrees. The courtier enjoys it in all its plenitude; and 
this magnificent city is become one great temple of dul- 
ness and ennui. Think not, however, that this feeling 
of awe is displeasing to the emperor, or that he would 
wish to see the manners of his subjects more easy and 
less constrained ; it tallies completely with the two great 
objects, which, by the nature of his position, he is com- 
pelled to keep constantly in view, to increase the dread 
of his power, and curb a proud aristocracy, which, if not 
ruled with a rod of iron, would finish by ruling him. 
Though hedged in by this chevaua-de-frise of fear 
and respect, it does not at all follow that the emperor 


should turn a deaf ear to frank and honest counsel or | 


remonstrance, even when opposed to his own opinions, 


if the intention be evidently good, and the manner re- | 


spectful. He has been known on many occasions to 


| listen with great condescension, and to adopt measures 


} 


the presence or even in the neighbourhood of the sove- 


reign. 

I have met with many Russians in London and Paris 
who were quite the reverse, who were agreeable com- 
and friendly in their dis- 
I need only notice Count 8. Potocki,* as an 
instance, who himself was the promoter of gaiety in all 


panions, fond of society, open 


positions, 


around him, and seemed not to have a care in the world 
View them 
seem at once transformed by the 


except to make friends and enliven society. 
and him here, they 
wand of a magician into dillerent beings; they become 
reserved, cautious, preoccupied with some secret source 
of anxiety, which preys incessantly on the mind, and 
depresses the spirits, unfitting them for all the common 

* The untimely death of this amiable nobleman, who 
fell a victim to the cholera at Warsaw, created a feeling 
of sincere regret through a wider circle of personal 


| here which may illustrate that propensity. 


which, vpon calm reflection, he judged to be preferable 
to his own. ‘The difficulty would rather be, in the pre- 
sent state of servility, to find a man with sufficient 
moral courage, and independent spirit, to risk such a 
step, than to apprehend any ill success from the genero- 
sity of Nicholas. But such men are not wanting in 
Russia. 

A friend of mine said to me the other day, “I know 
that we are surrounded by spies from the police ; that 
every word is eagerly caught up, and retailed sometimes 
to our disadvantage; but if I had really used an un- 
guarded expression, or done any act which might be 
misconstrued, I would go at once to the emperor, and 
state the real facts myself, with full confidence that from 
his knowledge of my character, he would treat the affair 
as lightly as I should do myself.” 

There is one instance, which I shall have occasion to 
mention in a future Jetter, when I touch upon the late 
conspiracy, Which will prove that the emperor could not 


only listen with attention to the free-spoken counsels of | 


an enemy, but could even adopt them with gratitude. 


In such cases, however, as in others, any departure | 
> ° > ° | 
from that personal respect which is due to the sovereign, | 
The emperor | 


would always be visited with severity. 
knows the national character perfectly, and he wisely 
avoids the ill-judged lenity and forbearance of his pre- 
decessor, which produced such fatal consequences to 
himself, 

Two instances have occurred since my arrival, ir 
which be has been inflexible. General , the late 
governor of R——, and General , a valuable offi- 
cer in the army, both in the warmth of their remon- 
strances on some subject or other, departed from that 
respectful demeanour to the emperor which is prescrip- 
tive here, and were instantly dismissed from the service. 








Nicholas was fully sensible of their merits, valued them | 


both highly, but sti'l was inexorable; and, when he 
gave the government of R to that highly distin- 
guished officer, General P , in order to give a public 
testimony of that feeling, he expressed to him a hope, 
that he would fulfil the duties of his new situation with 
as much zeal as his predecessor. 

The failing of the other dismissed general was an 
irresistible impulse to make unpleasant remarks to others, 
and this unfortunate disposition at last implicated him 
with his sovereign. An anecdote is mentioned of him 
An officer 
who was under his command, made, during an engage- 
ment, a very skilful and fortunate manceuvre with his 
regiment, which decided the success of the day. Gene- 
ral , wishing really to compliment him on his ex- 
ploit, remarked to him that his manceuvre was excellent ; 
in fact, so well combined, that he did not think he had 
the sense to comprehend how scientific it was. 

The Mougik, or Russian peasant, is kind and docile ; 
he likes spirits to excess, but his intoxication is only 
hurtful to himself; it rather produces torpor than ex- 
citement: he falls asleep in the street, and is frozen to 
death ; but he never disturbs the public tranquillity by 
drunken brawls, He is igaorant—few can either read 
or write—but his intellect is shrewd and acute: ask him 
a question, he will give a smart reply ; seek his opinion 
on any subject, and you will frequently be surprised by 











friends in Europe, than it often falls to the lot of any | the depth of his remark. He has a religion of his own, 


private individual to excite out of his own country, 


much of which consists in outward signs; he crosses 


himself every morning before he begins his work, and 
never passes a church without the same salutation of 
respect: he seems the creature of his position, and to 
have no wish beyond it. This respect for religion is 
very general in Russia, and is not limited to their own, 
but extends to all other creeds and sects. The Greek 
religion is the religion of the state, but every other is 
tolerated, and there are few sects in Europe who have 
not their proselyies in this vast empire. This is a liberal 
way of thinking, seldom found in a barbarous country. 
Like the Roman emperors of old, the sovereign here 
unites in his own person the imperial and pontifical dig- 
nities. In his quality of supreme head of the church, 
the emperor can only marry a princess who professes the 
sume belief, or has abjured her primitive religion. The 
next in religious importance to the emperor is the Archi- 
mandrite, or the Archbishop of all Russia; then the 
priestly hierarchy, and the popes, who perform the regu- 
lar duties of the sacred profession, ‘The holy writings 
| are still preserved in the Sclavonian language, which is 
the root of the Russian and Polish. 

The convents in Russia are numerous, and in general 
present a very picturesque appearance, with their Asiatic 
cupolas, and the battlements which surround them. This 
latter precaution was formerly indispensable to* protect 
|them from the inroads of the Tartar tribes. The 
| churches are still more numerous; in Moscow alone 
| were reckoned sorok sorokof, or forty times forty 

steeples; and even in the humble village you may some- 
| times meet with splendid temples, which recall to mind 
those of pagan antiquity. The religious ceremonies are 
celebrated with great pomp; and the robes of the priests 
are very splendid; and the Russians, of the Greek com- 
| rnunion, count many festivals in their calendar, to which 
they adhere very scrupuiously. 

One is at a loss to reconcile this regard for religion, 
| with the marked propensity which the Russian exhibits 
for certain habits, not of the most moral description. I 
have alluded to his intemperance, but I am sorry to add, 
that thieving, dissimilation, and a few other little defects, 
of the same nature, form an integral part of the national 
character. ‘The habit of privately stealing is so invete- 
rate, and so notorious, even from their origin, that 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century the tra- 
| veller Oleabuis pleasantly remarked, “If you wish to 
| know whether a Russian is a man of probity, examine 
| whether hair grows in the palm of his hand, as it is the 
| only sign of it amongst them.”’ The bump of appropri- 
| ativeness must be very prominent on their heads, if 
| there is any truth in phrenology, The system is very 
| general, and is practised with great effronterv. Peter 
| the Great seemed well aware of their dexterity, when he 
| defied the Jews to circumvent his own subjects. The 
following anecdote is related of a criminal, condemned 
| to the knout, who was marching to the place of execu- 
| tion. He privately approached to the executioner, and 
whispered in his ear, “ Brother, if you will moderate 
| your stripes, and spare my back, these five hundred 
| roubles in paper are yours, and I solemnly promise you 
| another sum of equal amount after the operation.” Mr. 
| Ketch concludes the treaty, takes the advance, and 
| fulfils his part of the engagement. On his return home, 
overjoyed with his prize, he takes a nearer view of the 
| notes, and finds on examination that they are all forged. 
Such effrontery can hardly be conceived at such a mo- 
ment, and is remarkable as a trait of character. 

Notwithstanding the rigorous severity of this climate, 
it is curious to observe how few seem to suffer under its 
pernicious influence, and how seldom you see an object 
in the streets maimed or disfigured by the frost. I met 
one, indeed, yesterday, and I mention it as a rare occur- 
rence, who had lost both his hands by the cold, and their 
place was supplied by two iron hocks, which reduced 
him, like Horace’s father, to the necessity of wiping his 
nose with his elbow. Suetonius mentions that the poet 
was of very low extraction, the son of a Salsamentarius, 
| or fish salter, whose hands, being all day immersed in 
| the brine-tub, would have flayed his nose by the contact, 

and left him no other resource. Whenever his enemies 
wished to taunt Horace with his humble birth, they 
would sarcastically observe, “ Quoties ego vidi patrem 
tuum cubito emungentum.” Milton, also, uses the same 
expression in those bitter lines which he wrote against 
Salmatius, the advocate of Charles IL, beginning with 
* Gaudete rhomhi,” Rejoice, ye turbots!” 

Yours ever. 
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LETTER XV. 


The English Quay and Chapel--The English consul—The Eng- 
lish ambassador—Foreign corps diplomatique—Russian car- 
nival—Masked divertissement—Malleability of the Russians 
—Their genius for music—Their love of servitude —Cupidity 
of slave -masters—Russian literature —Printing in Russia. 


Petersburg, 27th January, 1830. 





My DEAR . 

On the banks of the Neva, commanding a fine 
view of the fortress, and of that quarter of the city which 
is on the opposite side of the river, is a long range of 
well-built houses, called the English Line, or Quay, on 
which a part of the factory still reside, though it was 
originally intended for the occupation entirely of that 
colony. Here also is the English Chapel, which is fitted 
up not only handsomely, but in very good taste; the 
chaplaincy is worth £800 per annum, with a good house, 
and the use of a tolerable library, which, when the price 
of provisions is considered, must make the appointment 
as good as the generality of livings in England of double 
that value. 

‘The consul’s emoluments are superior to those in any 
other country. I have heard them rated at 100,000 
roubles per annum, including the Hanoverian agency ; 
this situation is held by Sir Daniel Bayley, Knt., which 
he obtaified through the interest of Mr. Samuel ‘Thornton, 
his late partner in London. The society of these few 
families is limited to each other; they have little inter- 
course with the Russians, and do not seem forward in 
showing hospitality to strangers. 

One of the best houses in this line is occupied by the 
English embassy, and I should be very ungrateful if I 
did not mention the kind and hospitable reception which 
I experienced under that roof. I brought with me no 
letter of introduction to Lord H-——, and knew him 
only by that name, which had acquired a European 
celebrity ; but from the first day of my arrival I was re- 
ceived with a cordiality and frankness, which gave a 
double value to his repeated invitations, and great kind- 
ness upon all occasions.* He is a great favourite of the 
emperor, who takes every opportunity of expressing his 
real regard for him; and he has studied this nation so 
successfully, that he has obtained the most accurate 
knowledge of their views and character. The foreign 
corps diplomatique at Petersburg are naturally thrown 
much together in a capital where the natives contribute 





* The successor of Lord H , though differing 
widely from him in politics, has also been very fortunate 
in conciliating the esteem of the emperor. Few ambas- 
sadors have ever been sent to a foreign country under 
greater disadvantages than those which attended the 
Earl of D , in his first mission to Russia. The 
active part which he had taken under Earl Gray’s 
government, in the sudden measures of reform, and the 
exaggerated reputation for ultra-liberal principles which 
had preceded him at St. Petersburg, were not calculated 
to inspire the emperor at first with any very strong feel- 
ings in his favour; but his open manly character, his 
talents, and his peculiarly high-bred manners, soon dis- 
persed the prejudice, and conciliated the personal regard 
and esteem of that sovereign. His second embassy, 
therefore, was commenced under much more favourable 
auspices, and it is only justice to say, that his activity 
availed itself of those circumstances to forward the in- 
terests of England on all occasions. The late modifica- 
tion of duties on English commodities, though partly 
owing to the improvement in Russian manufactures, 
may still be also imputed to his easnest interference, 
though the jealousy of our French neighbours pretend 
to deny it; but in another late affair, which has been 
kept more secret, at least as far as the negotiations are 
concerned, Lord D contributed mainly to extricate 
his own government out of a dilemma which might have 
led to very serious consequences. When a cabinet com- 
mences with oblique hints of menace, which it does not 
fee] itself competent to enforce when brought to the test, 
it may require a skilful negotiator to qualify hasty ex- 
pressions, and secure a retreat with honour, though 
founded on a tardy legal opinion which puts us in the 
wrong. 

It will soon appear that this affair of the Vixen was 
nothing more than a mischievous manceuvre, got up by 
the Anglo-Polish party in London, with no other view 
than to embroil the wo countries, and to produce a war 
with Russia. 
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s¢ little to society. The Duc de Mortemart is the French | 
ambassador here ; he is not very popular, it is said, with | 
the Russians, on account of some private theatricals 
given at his hotel, which were considered as personal ; 
but I believe this to be mere ill-natured gossip. Count 
Fiquelmont is the ambassador from Austria, Monsieur de 
Paez from Spain, Count Ludolph from Naples, Mr. Pal- | 
mystern from Sweden, and Mr, Haeckert from Holland. 
These foreign representatives are seldom invited to 
court; private balls are sometimes given by the emperor | 
to his subjects, but the strangers are always excluded. | 

We are now in the Russian carnival, during which | 
some few entertainments will be given, and it is consi- | 
dered as the scene of Russian gaiety for the year. On 
Sundays, at this period, the emperor gives a soirée, 
which lasts from eight to ten, at the Hermitage, to which | 
the three ambassadors of England, France, and Austria, | 
are occasionally invited, with their ladies; but none of 
the envoys or ministers from other courts. It is said to | 
be formal and dull to those who attend, and creates a | 
blank in the public amusements of the evening, as the 
performers of both the French and Italian theatres are | 
commanded to act before the imperial family at the | 
palace, and the public theatres are therefore shut up. | 
A circumstance, however, has just transpired, which, | 
whether from the doubtful success resulting from it, or 
a wish to avoid satirical comments, the actors themselves 
have used every effort to keep a secret; and as any allu- 
sion to it has been carefully avoided in society, the story 
itself is not generally known here. The emperor has 
retired during the holidays with his family to the Anitch- 
koff palace, where he lives in a quiet, unostentatious 
manner—calls the empress, in joke, Madame Nicholas, 
and only comes occasionally to the Winter Palace for a 
few hours on the days of ceremony, or public reception. 

It was proposed among the great officers of state, and 
of the household, to amuse the imperial family with the 
sudden arrival of a masked divertissement travestie, on 
twelfth night. The characters were all taken from the 
ancient mythology. I wish I could give you all the dra- 
matis persone ; but the following may enable you to 
form an idea of the inverted mode in which the heathen 
divinities were personified. 

Diana.—Count 8. P——. You are acquainted with 
his person, which is sufficient. ‘The nine Muses in her 
train enacted by nine stout and corpulent officers. 

Venus.—The Prince Y , nearly of the same pro- 
portions. 

Three Graces—Count L , who is very old, and | 
nearly blind, with two cotemporaries. 

Hercules—Madame A , who has nearly the 
slightest figure in Petersburg. 

Vulcan—Madame Z . 
graceful woman. 

Time.— Was to have been acted by a little child, who 
was taken ill, and unable to attend; of which circum- 
stance Vulcan availed herself, when out in her part, by 
saying, “ Le Temps nous a mangué.” 

Diana appeared leading in the emperor’s favourite 
dug, Hussar—and all recited some appropriate verses in 
Russian and French, the former were written by Pouch- 
kin, and the latter by Monsieur B ——— of the 
embassy. There is a malicious report of ten Muses, 
owing to a similar mistake made by Count Romanzow 
on the frieze in front of the great library which he built 
on the English Quay; but the world is so ill-natured 
that they will say any thing. It does not appear that 
the result of this performance quite answered the expec- 
tations which the actors had promised to themselves. 
The on dit is,—UImperatrice a été plus étonnée 
qu’amusée. L’empereur a souri avec bienveillance a 
un effort, il est vrai un peu grotesque, pour attirer ses 
augustes regards. Perhaps it also gratified him in a 
political point of view, At all events it was a singular | 
exhibition, when the ages generally of the individuals 
concerned, and the reserved conduct uniformly main- 
tained here in presence of the sovereign, are taken into 
consideration. Moliere would say to these courtiers, — 
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Allons ferme, poussez, mes bons amis de cour, 
Vous n’en epargnez point, et chacun a son tour. 


Mirabeau remarked in his time, that the Russian 
people were the most malleable race that ever existed; 
and it is a very just definition of their character. Look | 
at a young mougik; when first taken from his paternal | 
cabin, he is awkward, timid—in fact, little removed from | 


the savage; two months are sufficient to transform him 
into a good soldivr, or an active servant. ‘The process of 


| education is, perhaps, melancholy to relate, and difficult 


to believe, but it is efficacious. ‘The cane and the whip 
perform the miracle in most instances. 

A master will say to his slave, “ You must be a mu- 
sician ;” to another, “ you must be a tailor.” If either 
murmurs, he is beat; and this method is continued till 
the one produces a tolerable coat, or the other sings a 
national air in good tune, or can join in a chorus. It is 
with these crude materials that the Russians have found 
the secret of organising their great military force. The 
peasant, before he is completely formed to the profession 


| of a soldier, undergoes privations and sufferings innu- 


merable ; but this ordeal once passed, he acquires a con- 
stitution of iron; like the cement, which becomes more 
hard from exposure to the open air, the Russian soldier 
is hardy, indefatigable, proof against the inclemencies of 
the seasons, enduring hunger and thirst with patience, 
and fearing more the cane of his officer than the cannon 
of the enemy. ‘The impassibility of the Muscovite 
under fire is almost proverbial; and if passive, mecha- 
nical courage is the essence of a good soldier, it is cer- 
tainly to be found in the Russian ranks. 

The nation has undoubtedly a genius for music. 
Many of the old nobles at Moscow have a complete 
orchestra in their palaces, formed out of the numerous 
servants in their establishments. ‘Their natural talent 
has indeed been improved by instruction; but in the 
wild steppes, and barbarous provinces, the Russian pea- 
sant will himself fabricate his own baluleika, a species 
of mandoline, and accompany it with bis voice, in notes 
of a very wild but pleasing melody. The musicians at 
all the public theatres are originally taken from this 
One anecdote will 
show the general indisposition which exists even in 
these artists to break the bonds of servitude. 

At the national theatre of Moscow, after the curtain 
had dropped, an actor stepped forward to announce to 
the public, that he had purchased his liberty, and was 
about to leave the stage. This circumstance, from its 
rarity, created much conversation at the moment, and 
the question was asked of a musician present, why he 
did not follow such a laudable example. “Ah!” replied 
he, with a sigh, “Serf God has made me, serf I have 
lived, and serf I shall die. While I continue punctually 
to pay my abrok to my master, he is under the obliga- 
tion to lodge, to feed me, my wife, and my children, 
when in health, and to take care of us when sick. 
Would liberty then procure to us equivalent advantages, 
when reduced to the scanty salary of one hundred and 
fifty roubles, which is all I receive from the managers of 
this theatre? In my position as a slave, I am readily 
admitted to a secondary situation in the orchestra, but 
as a freedman, it would be a different thing—my talents 
would be questioned, and my pretensions viewed with 
jealousy. No, no! serf I was born, serf I have lived, 
and serf I will die.” 

This sentiment is much more generally prevalent than 
the world imagines. A feeling of immediate personal 
interest stifles in this humble race those aspirations for 
liberty which nature must have implanted in their 
breasts, in common with her other children; and, if any 
doubt could exist on that subject, it vanishes at once in 
the institution of an annual féte, when the natural bias 
is expressed in a very affecting manner. 

On that day the people hurry in crowds to the market- 
place, anxious to purchase all the birds that are on sale, 
and restore them to their native air, amidst the joyous 
cheers of the assembled multitude. There is something 
melancholy in this allegorical allusion to their own hap- 
less position. 

It is not so much in Petersburg, as in the provinces of 
the interior, that the slaves are subjected to very humi- 


class, and are very good performers. 


| liating acts of servitude; there the master, free from 


observation, listens only to the dictates of his own 
caprice, and treats them vften with cruelty and oppres- 
sion. Much has been done by the last two emperors to 
repress this system of domestic tyranny, but it is easy to 
conceive the facility with which these salutary regula- 
tions may be evaded by those who are far removed from 
the seat of government. 

The slave as a mechanic is clever and industrious; 
not inventive, but successful in imitation, though his 
talent is cried down by those who ought to encourage it. 

In all the shops and bazaars the tradesmen are anxious 
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to recommend their wares as of foreign manufacture. 
The common remark on every thing ill executed is, that 
it is Russian workmanship; but I believe many articles 
are sold as English or French which have been fabricated 
at home. ‘This is done chiefly to attract the Russian 
nobles themselves, who, though well able to appreciate 
the works of art, have a natural prejudice against the 
produce of the indigenous industry, and have a great 
partiality for every thing that comes from abroad. ‘The 
same will apply also to foreign artists, even of moderate 
talent, who will often be received with enthusiasm, while 


a native, with superior acquirements, may remain in 
obscurity and neglect. But I will not enlarge upon this 
subject, as it may be equally applicable to our own 
country. 

There is perhaps another cause which tends to check 
and paralyse the exertions of the Russian slaves, and 
that is the cupidity of the masters. ‘They often strive in 
vain to obtain the privilege of working at some handi- 
craft trade, with a view of gaining enough to purchase 
their liberty ; and often does the encroaching boyard 
disappoint ‘the ir calculations by seizing the little hoard 
of his vassals, and appropriating it to his own use. ‘T'o 
avoid these oppressive exactions, the unfortunate pea- 
sants have been known to bury their secret treasure, and 
to have died before they could apprise their children of 
the spot in which it was concealed. 

To talk of Russian literature, is to talk of that which 
does not exist, and never has existed; other countries 
have had their ancient bards and historians of their early 
days; but even the chronicles of this country have been 
handed down from the recollections of their neighbours ; 
end, up to the present time, Russia has never produced 
a man of erudition who has made any real sensation in 
the literary world. Pouchkin is now lauded to the skies 
' but every thing is great by compa- 
well aware that they need fear no 


n language is /ettre close to 


by his countrymen ; 
rison; and they are 
contradiction, while their ow 
There is, I see, a growing propen- 


the rest of Europe. 
but two or three of these produc- 


sity to novel writing; 
tions which I have read in a French gard, possess little 
talent or originality. They are, evidently, feeble imita- 
tions of the German or Parisian school, without any 
forcible delineations of character; they abound in com- 
monplace incident, show little knowledge of real life, 
and disdain to give the reader any information on that 
point which would be really new and interesting—the 
every-day habits and occupations of Russian life. 

It may be, and still is urged, that Russia is only in her 
infancy ; but then look around at America, who, in point 
of date, is a new-born child to the former, and see the 
rapid strides which education and genius have there 
made under the fostering help of free institutions, 
Russia, in her present extended form, is not in her in- 
fancy ; she may be likened to an overgrown lad, with 
the strength of a giant, but still kept in leading-strings, 
who can deal about sturdy blows to his playmates, but 
is placed at the bottom of his class, and is learning his 
rudiments, while they are construing Virgil. And yet, 
in this backward instruction throughout the land, I have 
heard many thinking persons of the higher classes (and 
it is evident I do not speak of them, but of the masses) 
say, “ All this is very true; much change must eventu- 
ally be accomplished—but, for heaven’s sake, let it be 
gradual; let not the march of intellect be too rapidly 
promoted here ; we have much more to fear from the sud- 
den introduction of jight, than from our present darkness.” 

This opinion, too, is entertained at a time when all 
the nations in Europe are entering the lists against each 
other in the great race for public improvement, when 
human intellect becomes daily more expanded, when in- 
vention succeeds to invention, when steam bas begun its 
awful progress to assist science, and when a rage for that 
visionary object, called perfectibility, is gaining ground in 
every part of the globe. Where is this torrent to stop ? 
At the gates of Polangen, before a dike bristling with 
bayonets. Is the thing in itself feasible, I would ask 1? 
Reason, uninvited perhaps, but a persevering guest, will 
infallibly arrive; she will sit down before the blue and 
white posts of the Russian barrier; there she will say, 
in a plaintive tone, to the opposing phalanxes,— 


Vous me chassez, mais j’espere 
Avoir mon tour, et j’atiens ; 
Car je suis fille du Temps, 

Et j'obtiens tout de mon pére. 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 





If there are no writers of importance in Russia, there 
are also no translators ;* the few, therefore, who have a 
taste for study, and a wish to become acquainted with 
foreign works, must read them in the original language, 
which is always a great advantage. For this, the Rus- 
sians have peculiar facilities, as their aptness in learning 
foreign tongues is remarkable. With some few excep- 
tions, what translation can be cited that has ever ren- 
dered the proper spirit of the original? The great mas- 
terpieces of writing, which have a characteristic type of 
their own, are untranslatable; Horace, Juvenal, Shak- 
speare, Racine, Dante, Ariosto, are almost unintelligible 
to those who have not studied them in their natural form ; 
and then, out of the mass of translators, how few of them 
are qualified for the office? The first and chief requi- 


site is in itself a rarity, which is, the power not only of | 


writing fluently, but of thinking profoundly, in two dif- 
ferent languages; the next is, that of entering with feel- 
ing into the genius and conceptions of the author before 
you; this, perhaps, is even more difficult. 
seem to have held translators in little value, as they have 
not left us one translation from the Greek which may 
rank amongst the classics. 

The art of printing is as well known in Russia as in 
other countries; but, from the unlettered state of the in- 
habitants, and the rigorous censure established by the 
government, it is far from producing the same results as 
in Europe, It will probably, in time, be the means of 
civilising this vast empire, and by that time, perhaps, 
may be conducting us back to batbarism; such is the 
fate of sublunary rotations! You may call it a rhap- 


sody, but the present abuse of printing may finish by | 


vitiating public taste, and undermining the foundations 
of literature. As an engine, the press is tremendous in 
whichever way it may work ; it is passive without intel- 
ligence, it is obedient without judgment ; it propagates 
both the good and the bad; it has imparted vast informa- 
tion, but it disseminates myriads of errors and follies; 


and as the number of judicious and enlightened writers | 


is very small, when compared to that of the opposite 


class, there is no end to the deluge of mischief, igno- | 


rance, and trash, which is now pouring in upon us. 


It is like the excess in opium and dram-drinking—it | 


may stimulate life, but it hastens death. Yours ever, 


—>— 
LETTER XVI. 
Plot against the government—Its failure—Firmness of Nicholas 
Arrest of Trubetzkoy—His treachery and punishment—The 
emperor's clemency--Fate of the prominent conspirators— 
luterview between his majesty and Pestell—Execution of the 
latter—Madame L ——.—The ‘Turkish embassy. 
Petersburg, Sth February, 1830. 
My pear a 
It is a singular circumstance, but not the less 
true, that some of the best rudiments for governing this 
impracticable people were imparted to the emperor at his 
accession, by one of the chief conspirators in the year 
1825. ‘The plot had been brewing against the govern- 
ment for several years previously to its explosion ; its 
existence was well known to Alexander through divers 
channels, and, though the natural lenity of his character 
prevented him from adopting any rigorous measures to 
sift the affair to the bottom, his apprehensions on the 
subject had tended very much to imbitter the latter period 
of his existence. Its precise object seems never to have 
been exactly defined even by the authors. It originated, 
doubtless, with the nobles, in a wish to relieve them- 
selves from their despotic dependence on the crown, and 
in a dread of those measures for emancipating the serfs, 
which the liberal spirit of Alexander was anxious to en- 
force, and which they considered as trenching on their 
rights and invading their properties. 








* Since these letters were written, an impulse has 
| been given to Russian literature. In the year 1836, six 
hundred and seventy-four original works, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-four translations, were published in 
Russia. This number of books greatly exceeds that of 
1835, and denotes the progress of mental improvement. 
Scientific works, dramas, and school books, seem to have 
increased, and, on the other hand, novels and romances 
have decreased. ‘Three hundred and fifty thousand 
| volumes of foreign books, were imported into Russia in 
| that year, one half of which were bought at St. Peters- 
burg. + 


| 
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The Romans | 


A portion of the army was engaged in the cause» 
which necessarily included the implication of numberless 
young men, who, with less prudence and more enthu- 
siasm than the original promoters, gave greater latitude 
to their views, and contemplated a more decided over- 
throw of the whole system. It is now confidently but 

| privately asserted, that they had determined on murder- 
| ing, not only the imperial family, but the whole foreign 
corps diplomatique, in order that they might, in case of 
success, free themselves at once from all interference of 
other nations. Rebellion in Russia has never been un- 
accompanied with bloodshed, and in no country under 
the sun is human life considered of so little value. 

The previous campaigns in Europe had probably in- 
troduced new fangled ideas of liberty in Russia, as the 
American war had formerly infused the same spirit into 
| France, but with this difference in. the result, that the 
| Russian conspirator sought emancipation only for him- 
| self, and a confirmation of slavery to his fellow subjects. 
| The contagion, no doubt, had spread very widely, but 
| the systematic projects of the original authors were lost 
| in the wild theories of the young and newly initiated 
| members ; and while the tail of the conspiracy increased 
|in strength and numbers, the head became gradually 

eclipsed. * 

Numberless instances of mad boasting and incautious 
conduct occurred in society. Sanguine young men, who 
felt themselves inspired to enact the parts of Brutus and 

| Cassius, had the indiscretion to utter dark hints in pub- 
| lic, and predict events, which were fortunately doomed 
to be stifled in their birth. 
| The public mind was alarmed at a state of things so 
| novel in Petersburg, where the liberty of speech had 
always been subjected to such severe restraint; and 
every one looked at his neighbour in awful expectation 
of serious reprisals on the part of government. But 
| Alexander was absent; he was either traveling in the 
| Crimea, or shut up in retirement. He disdaiied to 
notice, though he must have known these hair-brained 
| fanfaronnades, and the authors remained unpunished. 

The conspiracy itself was deep and dangerous; its 
| growth was fostered by impunity ; but two circumstances 
| alone seem to have brought about its failure, and rendered 
| its object abortive. ‘These two circumstances were, the 
sudden death of Alexander, which rendered imperative 
its immediate explosion, and the unripe state in which, 
from a want of fit and unanimous leaders, the whole 
organisation of the plot still continued to exist. With. 
out time to define any absolute plan of operations, with- 
out even any decided object in view, or proper leaders 
| selected to head their ill-judged enterprise, it became 
necessary to throw off the mask at once, and move the 
troops into action. With such disjointed elements suc- 
cess was barely possible; and the hurried choice which 
| they made at the moment of P. Trubetzkoy, to lead the 
| attack, who had néither the conduct nor the courage 
_ requisite for such a trying occasion, put the finishing 
stroke to their discomfiture. 

The cry of rebellion was raised, and was at once met 
by Nicholas with unshaken firmness. He had taken 
every precaution at the moment in rallying round him 
those officers and troops whose fidelity was unsuspected, 
and thus displayed a bold front to his adversaries. There 
was no time for parley; their murderous intentions were 
soon too apparent, when a volley of musketry was heard, 
| and the brave Miloradovitch, aide-de-camp of the em- 
| peror, was killed by the side of his sovereign. At this 
| time the firmness of mind and bravery of Nicholas 
| became most conspicuous. He advanced in front of the 
| line, and ordered the cannon to be fired on the rebels, 

which was done with great effect. The craven heart of 

| Trubetzkoy failed bim in the hour of danger; he de- 
| serted his post and fled, overcome with fear, to seek 
| refuge in the house of Mr. De Lebezeltern, the Austrian 
| ambassador, who was his brother-in-law by marriage. 
| After this desertion of their chief, the revolted bands 
| became disheartened, and the fortune of the day was 
| decided. Fresh troops, on whom dependence could be 
| placed, were brought up, and, before two o’clock, the 
| courage and energy of the emperor had established his 
| authority beyond all doubt. 

One of the first effects of returning tranquillity was 
an order from the emperor to arrest Trubetzkoy, which 
| was intrusted to Prince Gallitzin. He was dragged 

from his concealment, and brought to the imperial palace, 
where his abject submission only rendered his previous 
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CITY OF THE CZAR. _ 
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conduct more mean and contemptible. Regardlesqf 
all those ties which, however bad the cause, had bound 
him to his former friends and associates, he scrupled not, 
under the impulse of fear, to betray every secret of the 
plot in which they had mutually been engaged ; he gave 
up every paper in his possession, and the name of every 
family, or individual, whom it was in his power to crimi- 
nate ; names, indeed, of high importance, some of which 
had never been implicated by a rumour of suspicion. 
Having thus filled up the measure of his treachery, first 
to his sovereign, and then to his colleagues in rebellion, 
he exhibited the lowest point at which human degradation 
can arrive, by falling at the feet of his imperial master, 
and begging that his life might be spared. The reply 
of Nicholas must have intimated to him, if he had any 
feeling left, the sovereign contempt which his conduct 
had inspired. “You may live,” said he, “if you can | 
think life worth retaining under such circumstances.” 
He was banished to Siberia. 

The next step, and the most delicate, which, while it 
proves the talent and address of the emperor, speaks not 
less highly for the magnanimity and real greatness of 
his character, was the examination of those hitherto un- 
suspected persons, who had been so meanly betrayed by 
the recreait T'rubetzkoy. Some of these individuals 
were of superior rank and situation in the empire, be- 
longing to high and noble families, whose names were 
connected with former brilliant services to the state, 
which could never be forgotten. Foremost in this class 
stood Colonel - . The emperor summoned him to 
his presence, totally unconscious of the treachery which 
had been practised upon him: he then showed him the 
papers, which were to prove his guilt, and while the 
abashed culprit stood conscience-struck in his presence, 
he nobly threw them unopened into the fire. Nicholas | 
then addressed him with the feeling of a friend: he told | 
him that his name was a sufficient guarantee for the 
future; that he could imagine the past was only a mo- 
mentary delusion; and that, even if his guilt had not 
been exaggerated, he himself would never wish to be- 
come acquainted with it. He then recommended him to 
join the army in Persia without delay, to conduct himself 
there in a manner that might justify this indulgence, 
and prove to the world by future acts of loyalty and de- 
votion, that all the late rumours attached to his character 
were unjust and unfounded. He went, and has since 
distinguished himself on severaloccasions. Many others 
were treated with the same delicacy and mercy. 

With respect to the more prominent conspirators, it 
was absolutely requisite that justice should be allowed 
to take her course, and, after a short investigation, their 
sentence was formally pronounced. Many ofticers were 
imprisoned in the fortress, and then banished to Siberia ; 
five only were condemned to death, among these were 
Pestell and Bestucheff, who were most deeply implicated 
in all the details of this formidable insurrection. ‘They 
were both young men of superior talents, information, 
and firmness of character, which would have done ho- 
nour to a better cause. Rumour spoke highly of the 
sensible, dispassionate manner, in which Pestell had 
spoken of the views of the conspirators, and the calm | 
resignation with which he was prepared to meet his fate. 
This gave the emperor a wish to havea private interview 
with him; some say that it was earnestly demanded by 
the prisoner, with a proposal to make some important 
revelations; be that as it may, the conference did take 
place on the day previous to his execution.  Pestell 
prefaced his address to the emperor by saying, that all 
distinctions were now leveled between them by his pros- 
pect of immediate death ; that he himself had nothing 
more to hope or fear in this world, and whatever he was 
then about to communicate could be attributed to no 
bias'of an earthly nature. He then, in the fullest man- 
ner, disclosed not only every secret of the late conspiracy, 
but its origin and its objects; not onlysthe causes of 
present disaffection, but the future measures which he 
conceived most calculated to repress it. He entered 
into a detail of the character of the nation, the mode of 
government, and «the difficulties with» which Nicholas 
was at the momen ; he alluded tothe liberal 
ideas of the late so open wish for emanci- 
pation, and his predi foreignets, which created 
discontent and jeal s in his own subjects, He al- 
lowed that rigour and severity were indispensable in the 
government, but he strongly recommended a greater 
conformity to national prejudices. 
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All these communications, delivered in a manly tone, 
and with extraordinary composure, brought home to the 
mind of Nicholas many very serious convictions, and 
laid open to his view various circumstances, of which 
he previously had no conception. Impressed with grati- 
tude for such important discoveries, the emperor repeated- 
ly offered to spare his life, which he invariably refused. 
“No,” said he, “I am not afraid to die, and my life is 
justly forfeited to my country. You cannot sign my 
pardon, without committing murder, if you then cause 
my colleagues to be executed. I may now see my error, 
but it is irremediable ; and all I wish is to make such 
atonement, as the short period still remaining to me in 
this world may permit.” 

The emperor, it is said, was very deeply affected; and 
it does seem to me incomprehensible that he should have 
allowed such a man to be executed. Every one concurs 
in thinking, that the dying counsels of Pestell have had 
great influence in suggesting the energetic conduct of 
the present reign, which, with all its severity, professes 
a much more national spirit than that which preceded it. 

Pestell was hanged on the following day with his 
accomplices, on the glacis of the fortress. His end was 
distinguished by the same fortitude and contempt of 
personal danger which characterised his whole life. 
When first suspended on the gallows, the rope broke, 
and he fell to the ground. On being recovered by the 
assistants, and replaced again on the scaffold, he only 
exclaimed to his friends, “ En me laissant pendre, je ne 
croyois pas risquer de me casser le cou.” 

This was the only public execution on that occasion, 





though the sentence of banishment for life to hard labour 
in the mines of Siberia, which was enforced in various 
instances, must have been a punishment far more terrible 
than death. There were other minor gradations of chas- 
tisement from which even the fair sex were not exempted. 
The well known Madame L , who had taken a share 
in these treasonable projects, was arrested by the police, 
and suffered with the rest. She is now restored to favour 
at court, and quite recovered from the accident, as I met 
her yesterday at dinner, at the embassy, where there was 
a large party of the Russian nobility, among whom was 
M , who is just arrived from England. 

The Turkish embassy, which has been expected for 
some days past from Adrianople, has just made its ap- 
pearance in Petersburg. ‘The object of this mission is 
to express the sultan’s satisfaction at the conclusion of 
peace between the two countries. The ambassador is 
named Halib Pacha; his suite consists in all of seventy- 
five persons; their expenses, while in the Russian ter- 
ritory, are defrayed by the emperor, and it is calculated 
that their stay in the country will cost the imperial 
treasury one million and a half of paper roubles, which 
is equal to about sixty thousand pounds of our money. 
It must include the presents, which will be sent in return 
to the sultan, otherwise the amount is inconceivable. 

Yours ever. 
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bs Petersburg, ©th February, 1830. 

My DEAR . 
| 

| 





This morniffg Halib Pacha, attended by his suite, | 
had his formal dudience of the emperor at the winter 
palace. The procession through the streets was very | 
insignificant ; six old gilt carriages, of various shapes 
and dates, some of the time of Catherine, each drawn 
by six horses, with a few outriders and footmen, con- 
stituted the whole cavalcade: it seemed to excite no in- 
terest with the people, and there were very few spectators. 

You must have heard so much of Russian orders, and 
indeed have seen a few on English button-holes, since 
the last war, that I may venture to give you a list of 
them. The first order is that of St. Andrew, instituted 
by Peter I.; the decoration consists of a star and a blue 
riband, at the bottom of which hangs the cross of St. 
Andrew. The princes and princesses of the imperial 
family are members by birth : itis both civil and military, 
and has no second class. The second order is that of 
St. Alexander Neusky, instituted als6 by Peter the Great ; 
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the riband is red, and four eagles surround the star: it 
is also both civil and military, and has no second class. 
The third is the order of St. George, which is purely 
military ; the riband is red, bordered with black and 
white; the cross is white, and represents the saint on 
horseback, piercing a dragon with his lance. This order 
is the most distinguished in Russia, and the most difficult 
of attainment; the sovereign himself cannot evade the 
rigorous injunctions of its statutes. The grand cross 
can only be conferred on a general who gains a pitched 
battle, takes a strong fortress, or contributes, by a series 
of successful operations, to the re-establishment of peace. 

At this time there are only four knights of the first 
class ; the Dauphin of France, the King of Sweden, the 
Duke of Wellington, and General Beningsen. This 
order is divided into four classes, and to obtain even the 
lowest it is necessary to have taken a cannon or a stand- 
ard from the enemy. 

The order of Saint Anne has four classes ; the riband 
is red, bordered with yellow: soldiers who have served 
with distinction for twenty years, obtain a medal, bearing 
the cross of St. Anne, with the riband. 

The order of St. Validimir, instituted by Catherine, 
is civil as well as military, and is composed of four 
classes ; the riband a deep red, with black border. Those 
who perform a noble or generous action, who save a 
fellow creature from drowning, or from any great per- 
sonal danger, are rewarded with this cross; authors, too, 
of valuable works or inventions, may lay claim to this 
recompense, 

Alexander created a medal for those who made the 
campaign in 1812; the riband is blue; and the medal 
silver for the military, and bronze for the civil members. 

After the military engagements which took place on 
the Pruth, Peter I. instituted the order of St. Catherine, 
in honour of his wife, who had followed him through 
the whole campaign, and by her courage and presence 
of mind largely contributed to the fortunate issue of the 
war: this order is unique in Europe from the singularity 
of its origin. It is conferred solely on noble Russian 
ladies, and worn below the left shoulder; it is divided 
into two classes: the riband is red, bordered with white. 
The cross presents on one side the image of St. Cathe- 
rine, with the emblems of her martyrdom ; and on the 
other this inscription, « Pour l’amour de la patrie.”’ 

We are told it is the Carnival, but I see nothing here 
which reminds me of it: the times are gone by when the 
Empress Anne celebrated the marriage of her fool in a 
palace built of ice, fifty feet long and twenty feet wide, 


which at night was illuminated with wax candles; while’ 


a battery of six cannons, made of the same materials, fired 
a salute in honour of the bride and bridegroom. Here 
we have nothing but three feet of snow in the streets, the 
usual dull theatres, and a few occasional balls, where fore 
mality still reigns paramount through the circle, and the 
ladies, seated by themselves, are not appproached by the 
men, except for the purpose of the dance. All seem to 
fee] the force of Brunet’s remark, “ Qu’importe qu’on 
s’ennuye, pourvu qu’on s’amuse?” Still a Russian ball 
is a fine and brilliant spectacle; the capacious hotels— 
the numerous servants—the suits of splendid rooms, illu- 


| minated like day—the various uniforms and orders—the 
| women richly dressed,—and, to crown the whole, a mag- 


nificent supper, form, at any rate, a dazzling scene; though 
the animation of pleasure is wanting, and the sans géne 


| cordiality of manner, which gives a real zest to society, is 


nowhere to be found. It would be a breach of etiquette 
to offer your arm to a lady in a ball-room, and anv at- 
tempt to enter into a continued conversation would be 
immediately discouraged. The eyes of all are on the 
alert to remark the slightest deviation from the strict 
rules of prudery which are established in this society ; 
and as great purity of conduct is enforced both by the ex- 
ample and precepts of the imperial family, a dread of ill- 
natured comments, which might be reported to the palace, 
produces a feeling of restra’nt, and a check upon all 
frankness and cordiality, which ensures alike to every one 
the same chilling and formal reception. ‘Thus, the dread 
of the throne acts with equal force, but in a different 
shape, on the conduct and pursuits of both sexes; and 
if there are coquettes in Petersburg, they are, at least, 
not visible in public. 

Some societies might be benefited by the exclusion of 
that dangerous animal ; but here, if two or three of what 
the “Spectator” denominates oglers and sparklers were 
let loose in a ball room, their mischievous qualities would 
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be neutralised by the chill of the surrounding atmosphere, 
and their animated eyes would enliven the general gloom 
like diamonds on a sombre velvet robe. Still, after all, a 
prude is far more estimable than a coquette. The latter 
is a being devoid of all feeling; her rage for admiration 
only originates in a wish to impart some artificial warmth 
to her own frigid nature; she lies in wait for excitement 
and emotions by calculation, (as a decrepit old man basks 
at noon in the sunshine to revive his torpid circulation.) 
But, as all her actions spring from the head and not from 
the heart, she scruples not to sacrifice real friends and 
sincere admirers at the shrine of vanity, as a general ex- 
poses his must devoted troops to the hottest fire of the 
enemy, in order to gain a sometimes unimportant victory. 

The morals in society, thus placed under imperial in- 
spection, are, to all appearance, eminently correct; any 
deviation from such conduct is marked with open dis- 
pleasure from the chief. A nobleman was lately banish- 
ed from court because his attachment to a French actress 
was too notorious; and though no court was more dissi- 
pated under the reign of the Empress Catherine, none is 
more strictly guided by the rules of decorum than that 
over which the Emperor Nicholas now presides. 

There is a great and singular prejudice in this country 
against mourning; the mournings of the court being in- 
dispensable, are unusually short, and often deferred till 
two or three deaths have occurred, and can be included 
in one order: but those of individuals are often evaded ; 
and there are certain féte days in families at which no 
one would commit the indiscretion of appearing in a 
black coat. 

I have had various neighbours in my hotel since my 
arrival, of whom some curious anecdotes have transpired ; 
but within the last few days great preparation has been 
making for a new guest from the interior provinces, 
Prince Yousoupoff, a great Tartar chief, and one of the 
richest subjects in Russia. He is possessed of very large 
estates; on which he occasionally resides in Asiatic splen- 
He arrived ina large antique berline, 


dour and dignity. 
the latter was composed of 


and his suite in six sledges : 
two secretaries and ten servants, a dwarf, who is forty 
years old, and not higher than my waist, with a whole 
menagerie of parrots, monkeys, and dogs. The prince 
himself is eighty-five years old: he is separated froma his 
wife, whose family name was Engelhardt, a native of 
Germany, and who is widow of the famous Prince Po- 
temkin: she has a considerable dower, and always re- 
sides at Petersburg. 

The principal residence of the prince is at Moscow, 
where he jives surrounded by regal magnificence ; he has 
a private theatre in his palace,a band of thirty female 
vocal performers, and another of instrumental music, com- 
posed of slaves, to whom he has given the requisite edu- 
cation. It is very seldom that he visits this capital, as 


the nobles at Moscow retain all their ancient prejudices, | 


bear with impatience the control of a court, dislike all 
modern, and particularly foreign, innovations, and are not 
supposed, generally, to be very favourable to the imperial 
government: they are called in this country the oppo- 
sition; but it is an opposition backed by tremendous 
power and wealth, which must make them a formidable 
object of suspicion. 

This venerable satrap went last night to a ball at the 
Duc de Mortemart’s, where he wasthe object of general 
remark. He was dressed in precisely the same uniform 
that he wore in the time of Catherine; indeed, he piques 
himself on never having changed any thing about him 
since that period ; and though his dress was antique, bis 
manners proved that the vieil/le cour had much more dig- 
nity and high -breeding than the nouvelle. Unlike the 
rest of his countrymen, he has seen a great deal of the 
world; and what St. Simon would call du plus grand, 
et du meilleur. It is more than fifty years since he was 
in England, when he knew Garrick, Sheridan, and other 
wits of that day; he also traveled with the Emperor 
Paul during his minority: he was much esteemed by 
Frederick the Great, who gave him the order of the 
Black Eagle, which he constantly wears. 

Such a man must bea mine of information to connect 
the Jast two generations together ; and if all the anecdotes 
which he has witnessed could be published, it would 
form a work of the highest interest. A courtier, of the 
time of Catherine, making his appearance in the present 
day, dressed in the fashion of that period, gives the idea 
of an old picture walking out of its frame, or even of one 
risen from the dead. 
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| worthy of the days of ancient Rome. 








His wealth is immense; he has given his son, who 
has already married his second wife, an independent for- 
tune, and remains himself possessed of one hundred and 
forty thousand slaves. ‘This species of property is not 
always easily defined ; but, in this instance, I hear it 
may be estimated at an obrok of forty-five roubles gene- 
rally per head; the rich paying for the poor, and the 
young, who can work, paying for the old, who cannot. 
Those who have migrated from the soil, and betaken 
themselves to a trade or service, pay dearly for their 
lengthened chain; they may be rated from one hundred 
to five hundred, or six hundred roubles. As this income 
is paid regularly, without any deduction for taxes, 
some idea may be formed of the riches of this affluent 
nobleman. Some years ago his son lost a large sum at 
play to some of his brother officers in the service—which 
is no very unusual circumstance in this country, though 
not often to so large an amount, as this was said to be 
near three millions of roubles. ‘I'he Prince, without loss 
of time, on learning the intelligence, came post to Peters- 
burg, with a view of complaining to the emperor, that 
his son had been pillaged. Alexander, after making 
| proper enquiries, very justly replied, “ Pay the money, 
which you can do with great facility; your son is old 
| enough to take care of himself; and, moreover, no one 
obliged him to play; he must, therefore, take the conse- 
quences,” 

At every evening-party, in this town, besides the usual 
rubber of whist, there is a table with dice, appropriated 
| to the game of passe diz, at which a very dirty custom 
prevails. ‘Thescores are marked by each player with 
chalk on the card table, and a little brush is used to alter 
the sums, as they vary, every minute, which has a very 
slovenly appearance; at times the brush is too actively 
| employed in effacing a debt before it has been liquidated. 
Some years back at court, where the same custom like- 
wise existed, the empress-mother, at the close of the game, 
found a deficiency in the sum which she was entitled to 
receive ; and very naturally asked who was to make good 
her winnings. Mr. de , who was the real defaulter, 
| and probably thought that his imperial creditor could not 
| want the money, very calmly replied, “ Madame ce sera 
| sans doute Messrs, Brosse et Co. quisoldent tout.” As 

we are on the subject of play, I may add, that an incident 
occurred here the other day at the house of Madame 
, to which, though it is hushed up, I only alluded, to 
show that it came to my knowledge; and as I have no 
| wish to propagate evil reports, you will excuse my men- 
tioning any names. A general officer, whose name is 
well known, was detected by one of his own friends in 
unfair play at ecarté, and publicly reproached with it: 
| this circumstance has not prejudiced his reception in the 
| world, as it would have done in other countries. 
Yours ever. 
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Petersburg, 14th February, 1830, 

My pEAR " ” 
It was asserted the other Bight, in a party of for- 
| eigners, (as you may suppose,) that the annals of Russia 
had produced no remarkable instance of personal sacii- 
fice for the benefit of country or friends; it was allowed 
that they would fight bravely in the national cause ; but 
|examples were wanting of individual heroism, not in 
| valour, but in those acts of self-devotion and self-denial, 
| which are prompted by an ardent wish for the public 
weal, at the expense of all private and personal consider- 
ation. I do not pretend to much intimate knowledge of 
Russian history, but I was not backward in citing the 
noble example of Rostopschin, as an act of heroism 
In condemning 
| Moscow to the flames, he destroyed his own splendid pa- 
| lace and property without regret, and if any thing could 
prove, beyond a doubt, the vast utility of this wholesale 
| sacrifice to the preservation of the empire, it may be found 
in the virulent invectives, and whining complaints, of 
Napoleon himself, when he found all his hopes of provid- 
ing warm and comfortable quarters for his immense army, 








during the approaching winter, completely annihilated, 
The main object of Napvleon, in all his campaigns, had 
constantly been to press forward, at all risks, to the ene- 
my’s capital; and once in possession of that point, to 
offer terms of peace, which, either from the panic he had 
inspired, or the wish to be freed from such an unwelcome 
guest, were generally accepted. That the same policy 
governed the march to Moscow is very apparent. What 
then would have been the fate of the Russian empire, if 
the French armies had found in Moscow a convenient 
shelter from the rigorous winter of 1812, and the means 
of providing for all their wants in the midst of that rich 
population? Their communications with Europe would 
have been re-established in the spring; fresh re-enforce. 
ments would have arrived; the Allies, both Prussian and 
Austrian, would have remained in their previous subjec. 
tion to the views of Napoleon; and instead of that fatal 
retreat, which exterminated the greatest and most pow. 
erful army that has ever been assembled in modern times, 
— instead of that murderous campaign in 1813, which 
sealed his downfal, and the extinction of his dynasty,—it 
is more than probable that such altered circumstances 
would have obtained at least an honourable peace, and 
have secured to him a triumphant march back. to his capi- 
tal. It is, therefore, not without reason, y humble 
opinion, that the late fortunate change in the destinies of 
Europe, as well as the imposing attitude which Russia as. 
sumed on that memorable occasion, may in the main be 
attributed to the energetic conduct of Rostopschin. How, 
then, was this saviour of his country rewarded, and how 
was this act of Spartan constancy eulogized, when the 
danger was passed, and the invaderexpelled ? It excited 
the jealousy of Alexander, and the discontent of the 
nation. 

I have heard it here, or never could have credited, that 
the disinterested Rostopschin was afterwards so harassed 
at home for this patriotic deed, by the petty interested 
spirits who grudged the price after they had reaped the 
benefit, that he was at last induced to publish a pamphlet, 
disclaiming all idea of having instigated the conflagrs 
tion. While every officer in the army was loaded with 
honours, I knew Rostopschin personally in Paris, living 
in retirement, and excluded from all rewards. He was 
a very sensible well informed man; his conversation was 
agreeable, and tinged with a vein of humour which en- 
livened his narratives; his features were plain, and the 
French in joke used to say, that he had Je véritadle air 
d'un bruleur de Moscou; but they seemed generally 
inclined to render him that justice which was so harshly 
denied by his own countrymen. 

The outlines of that invasion have been sufficiently 
made public, but I hear occasionally anecdotes on the 
subject, which are not so generally known. Up to the 
last moment, the Russians themselves were impressed 
with the idea that Napoleon would not hazard an inva 
sion; but the vast preparations on the frontiers, and the 
menacing aspect of the negotiations, intimated to Alex- 
ander the necessity of preparing his means of defence, 
and organising his military forces. He took early me 
sures to terminate the war with Turkey; and having 
made every disposition of his armies that circumstances 
would permit, he awaited in silence the awful moment 
when his ambitious foe should throw down the gauntlet 
and commence hostile operations. 

The emperor was present at a ball given by Generil 
Beningsen, at his chateau of Zacret, in the neighbour 
hood of Wilna, when the intelligence was brought 10 
him that Napolecn had crossed the Niemen. He in- 
stantly quitted the féte, and returned to his cabinet, 
where he passed the night in writing. His first compo 
sition was a bold energetic appeal to the army ; he then 
despatched various letters to the generals and governor 
of provinces. That which he addressed to Count Solti- 
koff, the Governor of St. Petersburg, merits remark from 
the simplicity of its style, and the natural tone in which 
the justice of his cause was publicly detailed :— 


«“ Count Nicnozas Ivanovitca, 

«French troops have passed the frontier of ovt 
empire. A strict observance of treaties on our part, ha 
been repaid by a most is act of aggression. Td 
preserve peace, I have ex “every means consistent 
with the dignity of my crown, and the interests of my 
people. All my efforts have been without success, No 
object can satisfy the Emperor Napoleon, but the rvia 
of Russia. The most moderate proposals have been le*t 
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CITY OF THE CZAR, 








without reply. An unexpected invasion has openly 
proved the fallacy of any dependence on protestations 
of peace and amity, which were even renewed to the 
latest moment. No resource then is left but the chance 
of war and the strenuous employment of those means 
which under Providence we possess to repel force by force. 

«TI have the fullest confidence in the zeal of my peo- 
ple, and in the bravery of my troops. Menaced in their 
very hearths, they will defend them with that firmness 
and intrepidity, which form the basis of the Russian 
character. Providence will look down and protect our 
We must gird the sword to defend our 
country, to preserve our independence, and vindicate our 
national honour. Of this be assured, that I will not 
sheathe that sword, so long as a single armed enemy 
shall remain alive on the soil of our empire. 

(Signed) “ ALEXANDER.” 


After the successes of the French arms had created 
considerable alarm in the Russian camp, Alexander quit- 
ted his army at Polotsk, and repaired to Moscow, for the 
purpose of demanding fresh succours from the senate. 
He was met by the immense population of that city at 
the Smolensko gate. He wentstraight to the senate-house, 
where Rostgpschin proposed to raise military entrench- 
ments without the town, and arm the inhabitants en 
masse to resist the enemy. His proposal was not only 


' adopted, but it is also worthy of remark, that the empe- 


ror gave him carte blanche to execute any measures 
which he might deem advisable for the public safety. So 
much for those who say that he acted afterwards with- 
out authority. 

It was at this period that the public mind became in- 
dignant at the Fabian policy, and the wary tactics of 
Barclay de Tolly, who, in the commencement of the 
campaign, was intent on observing the enemy, and al- 
lowing him to advance. Hence arose murmurs which 
gradually became more loud and intrusive. At last the 


‘cry was raised in favour of Kutusoff, who had obtained 


popularity by some successes against the Turks; and, 
notwithstanding that Alexander was sorely opposed to 
such a nomination, he was ultimately forced to yield to 
the demands, and even menaces of the prevailing party. 
The consequence of this was the dismissal of Barclay 
de Tolly, and the appointment of Kutusoff to the com- 
mand as general in chief. 

Two accusations are made against Rostopschin ; that 
he always had premeditated the burning of Moscow, in 
the event of the arrrival of the French; and that he 
took all possible means to save his own property from 
the general wreck. ‘To this it may be said, that such 
foresight was useful and laudable, as he never dreamt of 
putting it in execution till General Kutusoff informed 
him, after the battle of the Moskwa, that the demoralised 
state of his army rendered it impossible to defend that 
capital: and, as to the other point, is there any other 
general in the service who would not have done the 
same thing? He could not remove his palace, and I have 
often heard him say, that his loss in personal property 
on that occasion was immense. 

As soon as the fatal decision was passed, orders were 
given to all the inhabitants to evacuate the town, and 
the governor showed no anxiety to desert his post, for 
he remained till the 14th of September, on which day 
the French advanced guard entered by the barrier of 
Smolensko. The Russian army was then defiling 
through the streets, and so near were the hostile corps 
toeach other, that the Cossacks of the rearguard were 
immediately followed by the van of the enemy. Then, 
indeed, the mougiks and the criminals who had been 
liberated for that purpose, began their work of destruc- 
tion. Hid in the vaults and cellars, they sallied forth at 
night to strew their matches and fusees in every direc- 
tion, where houses built of wood were liable to combus- 
tion. As soon as the flames were extinguished in one 
point, they broke out in another, and no sooner had a 
French general established himself and his suite in a 
splendid palace, than it speedily became too hot to hold him. 

Napoleon himself had taken up his quarters in the 
Kremlin, which was singled out as the principled object 
of the destroyers. It was surrounded by a circle of 
flames ; and, very much against his will, he was forced 
to remove with his staff to the imperial palace of Ivers- 
kaia, situated near half a league from the Petersburg 
barrier. Thus disappointed in theit hopes of agreeable 
quarters after their fatiguing warfare, no words can de- 





scribe the abusive epithets and virulent accusations which | 
the French lavished on the victims of their aggression, | 
who could not reconcile it to themselves to prepare a 

hospitable reception for an enemy still reeking with their | 
blood. | 

It was blazoned to the world, that a nation which | 
could burn its own capital, in order to starve a ruthless | 
invader, must be a horde of barbarians; while these | 
same invaders, when compelled to quit this scene of | 
havoc, scrupled not to finish the work of destruction | 
themselves by blowing up the Kremlin, which they jus- | 
tify by the laws of civilised warfare. It would be diffi- | 
cult to find a more barefaced contradiction. 

It is rather amusing to hear the vague attempts made | 
by Napoleon when he was in difficulty, to use his former | 
arts of seducing the lower orders from their allegiance, | 
by the hackneyed promises of liberty and equality ; 
terms which he had exploded himself as soon as he had | 
attained his own objects in France. But the Muscovites 
and Tartars were not to be duped by doctrines which, | 
happily for them, were incomprehensible to their un- 
sophisticated nature. When the invader found that 
there were no hopes of success in that quarter, he struck | 
out another expedient, which proved equally futile, but | 
proclaimed the treacherous intentions of the man who | 
professed to make war upon honourable principles. It | 
is asserted that he wished to raise up a pretender to the | 
Russian throne; and recollecting the rebellion of Pu- | 
gatscheff, who attempted to pass himself off for Peter 
III, he ransacked the archives, and took every possible | 
step to find some of the last proclamations of that im- | 
postor, which might furnish a clew to those families | 
whose claims to the crown might be asserted. Foiled | 
in these manceuvres, and pressed on all sides by famine 
and disease, which had reduced his army to little more 
than ove hundred thousand men of all arms, Napoleon 
turned his thoughts towards the old expedient, a pro- 
posal of peace. The tide of affairs, however, was 
changed ; instead of dictating terms, as formerly, he 
was now obliged to sue, not indeed as a suppliant, but 
earnestly and anxiously, under the specious plea of hu- 
mane motives, to terminate a war so destructive to all | 
the best interests of human nature. 

He who was the cause of all this mischief and ruin | 
was the first to deplore it, when he found that it only | 
recoiled upon himself. M. de Lauriston was twice sent | 
to the head-quarters of Kutusoff with pacific proposals, 
which met with no success; and letters, addressed by 
Napoleon to Alexander, with the same object, were left 
without reply. 

The Russians were now fully aware of the inextrica- 
ble dilemma in which their enemies had so rashly en- 
tangled themselves; they saw the rapid approach of 
winter, and all the misery which must attend their re- | 
treat, if that measure was decided upon; and they | 
calmly awaited the moment when hostilities might be 
renewed with fresh vigour and increased advantage. 
That moment soon arrived; the order for retreat was 
received with much dissatisfaction by the French army ; | 
and to appease their murmurs a general pillage was per- | 
mitted, and large sums of copper money, found buried | 
in the vaults of the palace, were distributed. ‘This mo- 
ney consisted of large pieces of five copeks, so heavy | 
that the value of only thirty-five roubles weighed one 
hundred pounds. ‘The impossibility of carrying away | 
this ponderous coin by the soldiers who were already | 
laden with booty, rendered them anxious to exchange it 
for gold and silver; and as the common people are very 
partial to it for common circulation, as soon as the mar- 
ket was established, crowds of every description flocked | 
to the spot, anxious to conclude the purchase. This | 
mass was composed of these who had lingered in the | 
town for the sake of plunder, and peasants from the en- | 
virons, who were attracted by that love of gain which | 
characterises the Russian of all classes. The change | 
was speedily established of copper against gold and sil- | 
ver at the rate of eighty to even ninety per cent. profit | 
in favour of the buyer, so anxious were the soldiers to | 
realise their booty; and this attraction produced such | 
violent struggles and obstinate efforts to approach the | 
scene of action, that the confusion became alarming, and | 
many women and children who had rashly mixed with | 
the ravenous populace, were either squeezed or trod to | 
death by their more vigorous neighbours. 

Napoleon was ready to depart: at the moment of 
putting his foot in the stirrup, a Polish general, well 
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versed in the traditionary history of Russia, suggested to 
him that the great cross of Ivan Velleiki was supposed 
to have great influence over the destinies of the einpire. 
Eager to seize any opportunity of striking the imagina- 
tion of a superstitious people, Napoleon instantly order- 
ed it to be pulled down, and carried away with the 
baggage of the army. He left Moscow on the 20th of 
October; and, according to his orders, the Kremlin was 
blown up by the rearguard on the 22d. 

Sufficient details have been given of this disastrous 
retreat, which plunged so many French families in 
mourning, and cost so much blood and treasure to the 
country. ‘The ambitious leader left his devoted troops 
in their extreme distress: the compunction which he 
showed for all the misery he had entailed upon them, 
may be appreciated by the manner in which the Abbe 
de Pradt relates his interview with Napoleon, on the 
arrival of the latter at Warsaw, on his way to Paris. 

He says, “that he was called out of his bed early in 
the morning by an orderly officer, who left strict injunc- 
tions that he should repair immediately to the chief hotel 
in the town on pressing business. On entering the 
court-yard, no particular object struck him, but a Rus- 
sian sledge, covered with dust, evidently arrived from a 
long journey. He was ushered into a drawing-room, 
where he saw Caulaincourt seated at a table, writing; 
and farther on a man in a fur pelisse, calmly looking ouc 
of a window, with his back turned to him. His first 
impulse was to express his surprise at seeing the gene- 
ral, who, without noticing his salute, pointed to the in- 
dividual at the window; the stranger turned round, and 
he found himself in the presence of the emperor. Struck 
with astonishment, he began to mufter some expressions 
of regret at the disasters which public report had already 
widely disseminated, when Napoleon stopped him in his 
harangue by a loud laugh, and exclaimed, “ Du sublime 
au ridicule il ny’a qu’un pas; an expression which has 
since been much cited. 

The success which attended the Russian arms in their 
subsequent campaign in Europe, their occupation of 
Paris jointly with the allies, and the influence which was 
yielded generally to Alexander at the congress of Ve 
enna, have naturally enough produced in this nation at 
home, a rather overweening sense of their own weight 
and importance in European politics. The same oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating that power, we may trust, will 
never present itself again in the shape of an irruption of 
Cossacks from the North into the heart of civilised Eu- 
rope; but if the spirit of aggrandisement is to rule 





| hereafter in the councils of Russia, it will be towards the 


East that her future encroachments will extend. This 
feeling of self-importance introduces with it a great in- 
crease of nationality and coldness towards foreigners ; 
the Russian language is spoken much more generally in 
society than in former days, and the Russian theatre, 
though productive of little talent or amusement, is in 
the same spirit frequented of late by the higher classes, 
and encouraged by the emperor. Many are the allusions 
that I hear to our financial difficulties in England, and 
the enormous national debt, which must cripple our en- 
ergies and restrict our influence abroad ; some even hint 
that the pacific policy of our government in the late 
Turkish question was more a matter of necessity than 
of choice, and that Russia was determined to act on all 
occasions independently of foreign interference. 

When [ listen to these lofty expressions, and see at 
this moment the reduced state of their armies, their im- 
mense territorial possessions, and the scanty population 
which is scattered over these desolate regions, I cannot 
believe that the Russians are by any means so formida- 
ble as they would wish the world to imagine. 
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LETTER XIX. 


The Emperor Nicholas in London when a young man—The 
Waltz and the Quadrille—Personal appearance and manners 
of his imperial majesty—The empress—Grand ball at the 
winter palace—Count Nesselrode and Capo d'[strias—Their 
rise to power—Revolution in Naples—The Greek question— 
Mutinous symptoms of the Guards in Petersburg—Insurrec- 
tion in Piedmont—Policy of Austria—Resignation of Capo 


d’I[strias—General Bubna—Lord K- —.—Anecdotes. 
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My pear . ' 
You may remember the present Emperor Nicho- 
las fourteen years ago in London, when he lived in the 
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large house at the end of Stratford Place, now occupied 
by Sir John Beckett. He was then one of the Grand 
Dukes of Russia, traveling for his amusement, a fine-look- 
ing youth, making a conspicuous figure at Almack’s in 
the waltz, and whirling our English beauties round the 
circle to a quicker movement than they had previously 
learned to practise. The waltz and the quadrille were 
then in their infancy in England, and had just supplant- 
ed what the proselytes to the new school approbriously 
termed the kitchen dance of our ancestors. ‘I'he French 
Boulangere had just kicked poor Sir Roger de Coverley 
out of doors; Devonshire House was the focus of this 
Thespian revolution, and in one fell season transformed 
the steps of a whole nation. The mazy waltz may, per- 
haps, have turned more heads, but I question if the hearts 
of its fair votaries have since beat with more honest joy 
or lively pleasure, than those of their mothers, under the 


old legitimate system. 

To return to Nicholas, he was at that period a tall, 
handsome stripling, with a fine countenance, and an eye 
sparkling with intelligence, which has since amply ful- 
filled its early promise of future energy and enlightened 
conduct. He is now arrived at the meridian of life; his 
features are full of animation, but tinged at times with 
the pale cust of thought, which must be inseparable from 
his position, and which is necessary to the maintenance 
of his dignity. His figure is noble and commanding, 
just arrived at that degree of stoutness which indicates 
manly force, but which an apparent tendency to increase 
will, probably, hereafter extend beyond its present sym- 
metry. His manners are mild and concilating, and his 
general demeanour dignified, without superciliousness or 
hauteur. ‘here is an air of amenity in his usual address 
which surprises a stranger, when he observes in those 
around him the unceasing awe which his presence so 
universally inspires. ‘The empress is fair and affable ; 
she is naturally timid, but her good qualities are the 
theme of general praise. ‘Their union is perfect, and 
may be held up as a model to all ranks of their subjects; 
though surrounded by eastern magnificence, their tastes 
are as simple, and their mode of life as pure and domes- 
tic, as that of the most exemplary private family in Eng- 
land. Can I carry my eulogium farther? 

While occasional visiters, as well as the regular inmates 
of the palace, who are extremely numerous, are served 
with liberality and even profusion, the table of the em- 
peror and empress, when they dine alone, (as is often 
the case,) is limited to the cost of fifty roubles; and as 
every arrangement belonging to the imperial kitchen is 
supplied by contract, under the superintendence of the 
grand maitre du palais, there is a fixed rate for all ex- 
penses, which is never exceeded. Whenever a ball is 
given at court, the supper is calculated at one thousand 
roubles for every fifty guests, and so in proportion, At 
erand ball given the other night by the emperor, at 


winter palace, a supper was served for eleven hua- 


the 
the 
dred persons; but some idea may be formed of the ad- 
ditional expenses, when not less than three thousand 
wax-lights were burning in the marble hall alone, which 
was the scene of this splendid banquet. 
envoys were invited: Halib Pacha danced a Polonaise, 
which was considered a great departure from Turkish 
prejudices, though quite in unison with the sultan’s 
avowed partiality fur European innovations. The dress 
of these Turks is likewise conformed to the same bias; 
the turban is exploded in favour of a Greek embroidered 
cap, and the uniform which they wear is worked in silver 
like a bussar’s jacket: nothing, in fact, can be more in- 
congruous. They have lost all the dignified originality 
of their national costume, and have adopted a semi-bar- 
barous mixture of European and Asiatic habit, without 
any peculiar character, which has neither the modern 
taste of the one, nor the ancient dignity of the other. 
The Salle Blanche was illuminated for the dance with 
equal splendour. 

Having touched upon the emperor, I may next advert 
to his prime minister, Count Nesselrode, a name which 
has acquired much celebrity in Europe. He is chancel- 
lor, as well as chief secretary of state for the foreign de- 
partment; he is a favourite of his sovereign, but as to 
pow nd influence, beyond his chancery, he has none ; 
all i - in the great presiding head, which rules this 
vast empire without control. Count Nesselrode is a 
German by birth, of no family, and the road which has 
led to his high preferment in Russia is worthy of remark. 
The partiality of the late emperor for foreigners is noto- 
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| rious: they were early in life enlisted into his service, 


and trained up in the public offices with a certainty of 
promotion, if their talents deserved it. During the fre- 


| quent illness of the chancellor Romanzoff, which often 
| incapacitated him from obeying the summons of his mas- 


ter, two young men, who had become his private secre- 
taries, were in the habit of attending his majesty with 
the chancellor’s portfolio from the foreign office, and of 
receiving his orders asto thecontents. ‘These two young 
men were Nesselrode and Capo d’Istrias. 

Repeated communications of this nature introduced 
them both to the peculiar notice of Alexander, who was 
not backward in observing their quickness of perception 
and talents for business. When the French invasion, in 
1812, had been repelled, and the subsequent campaigns 
in Europe had been arranged between the members of 
the new coalition, it became evident to the Emperor, that 


| the health of his minister for foreign affairs would be quite 


unequal to the fatigue of such a formidable journey. The 
selection of these two young foreigners then naturally 
suggested itself to supply the place of Romanzoff, and 
they were accordingly nominated to follow the armies in 
the suite of Alexander, as joint secretaries of the cabinet. 
They were present at all the negotiations during the 
war, and the subsequent conferences at Vienna, where 
they both distinguished themselves by so much address 
and talent in that department, that they rose highly in the 
favour and estimation of their sovereign. 

When Alexander returned to Petersburg, he gave them 
a convincing proof of his confidence, by permitting them 
to hold jointly the portfolio for foreign affairs. Never 
were two young men united in the same office, and equal- 
ly protected by the same sovereign, whose characters dif- 
fered so widely from each other. The caution and re- 
serve of Nesselrode was strongly contrasted by the frank- 
ness and enthusiasm of Capo d’Istrias. The one was 
the firm supporter of absolutism, and the old legitimate 
system; the other was the warm advocate of liberty, and 
the new theories of the day. 

Alexander himself clung to both alternately, as the 
wavering principles of his political character fluctuated at 
times from one side to the other. Early education and 
old recollections pleaded in favour of Nesselrode, while 
his later bias towards liberal feelings attached him to 
Capo d’Istrias, who sedulously encouraged them. So 
far indeed had the sophistry of the latter prevailed at one 
time over the generous spirit of his master, that he en- 
gaged the despotic sovereign of Russia to aid and abet 
the revolutionary projects of his countryman, Ypsilante, 
in throwing off the Turkish yoke, and proclaiming the 
independence of Greece. 

There is no doubt that Alexander at that time had be- 
come deeply tinged with the new doctrines, and probably 
was guided by a noble impulse in this instance; but as 


| the views of Russia have constantly been directed to the 


attainment of an ascendency over those oppressed pro- 
vinces, it may always remain a question how far this sus- 


| picious and secret interference was really disinterested on 
| his part. 
The Turkish | 
| reign was solely used to rescue his country from a degrad- 


As far as Capo d’lstrias himself was concerned, 


there can be no doubt that his infiuence with his sove- 


| ing subjection without any arriere pensée of giving them 


| another master. 





An enthusiastic love of liberty was the 
leading passion of his heart. 

Such was the state of affairs in the cabinet of St. Pe- 
tersburg in 1821, when the news arrived that a revolu- 
tion had broken out in the kingdom of Naples; and a 
summons from the allied powers to a conference at Trop- 
pau rendered the departure of Alexander and his two 
secretaries a matter of immediate necessity. 

The measures to be taken on this new kindling of the 
revolutionary flame were now to be discussed, and the 
alarm was not diminished at the congress, when Alex- 
ander, listening always to the suggestion of his Greek 
secretary, professed himself opposed to any armed inter- 
ference with a view to repress the cry for liberty in a 
foreign state. In vain did Prince Metternich urge, with 
all his eloquence, the necessity of marching an Austrian 
army without delay against the Neapolitan rebels; Alex- 
ander still remained averse to hostile measures, At 
length it was determined, at all events, to wait till the 
King of Naples could escape from his own dominions, 
and the congress was removed forthwith to Laybach, as 
a point nearer to the scene of action, in order to await 
his arrival, 

During that interval circumstances occurred which 





gave a new turn to the pending deliberations, and pro- 
duced a more decided unanimity in the general views and 
objects of the assembled sovereigns. Among other ques- 
tions which could not fail to suggest themselves at such 
a moment, that of Greece inevitably demanded consider- 
ation, both as a new source of revolutionary principles, 
and as materially implicating the relations which then 
existed between Austria and the Porte. After all the 
secret encouragement given by Capo d’Istrias to the pro- 
jects of Ypsilante, the embarrassment of Alexander may 
well be conccived, when he found that the wily Metter- 
nich was prepared to side with the Sultan. ‘T'wo lines 
of policy, so widely different, could not be permitted to 
exist simultaneously in a congress, which had purposely 
met for the great general object of repressing disorder, 
and promoting the tranquillity of Europe. 

The discussion, as may be supposed, was serious; but 
the undecided Autocrat, still floating between two opi- 
nions, was at last brought round to the maxims of his 
opponents, and finished by disavowing all participation 
in the plots which were brewing for Greek emancipation. 

These tardy convictions soon assumed a more decided 
aspect, when certain matinous symptoms broke out in the 
regiments of guards at Petersburg, and forcibly proved to 
the emperor, that while he was indulging in Meac theo- 
ries of liberty abroad, his own power and evemhis throne 
were already placed in jeopardy by the dissemination of 
those very principles at home. An appeal to private in- 
terest is sel:lom made in vain; and the apprehension of 
consequences, which he had never before anticipated, 
acted so poweriully on the mind of Alexander, that all 
opposition to the projected military movements in the 
Italian states was instantly withdrawn. 

The King of Naples arrived at Laybach, and this 
event was speedily followed by a farther insurrection in 
Piedmont, which added fresh fael to the revolutionary 
flame, and electrified the congress, but more particularly 
the Austrian cabinet, with alarm and consternation. No 
time was to be lost in taking up the gauntlet which se- 
dition had thrown down; and Alexander, who partook 
of these feelings, perhaps more violently to palliate bis 
previous apathy, became earnest and clamorous in his 
proposals to summon a Russian army from his Polish 
frontier, to assist in quelling this formidable and wide- 
spreading mischief. Much as the intractability of that 
sovereign, in the first instance, had disconcerted the views 
of Metternich, this new demonstration of energy and 
vigour in the common cause, produced not less in that 
wary statesman a secret feeling of anxiety and vexation. 
The jealous policy of Austria was thwarted at once in 
two points. It dreaded any fresh precedent for the in- 
troduction of those numerous bands from the north.to 
arbitrate, sword in hand, in the internal arrangements 6f 
the great European family ; and ‘conscious of its own 
ability to triumph alone on the present oceasion, it saw 
with envy and ill will the attempt of any foreign rival 
to share the laurels on a soil where its own private in- 
terests were so immediately concerned. ‘T'o prevent this 
collision, and forestall the advance of the Russian troops, 
orders were sent to the Austrian corps, under General 
Fremont, to enter Italy, and march direct upon Naples. 
With so much despatch were these commands obeyed, 
that in two days that division, the flower of the Austrian 
army, arrived at Laybach, where the disgusting scene 
was exhibited of his Neapolitan majesty calmly passing’ 
in review the battalions of a foreign power, openly com- 
missioned to lay waste his dominions, and butcher his 
own subjects. 

The rest of that crusade is well known: the invaders 
met with no resistance, and the ill-concerted revolution 
was scattered to the winds, The insurrection in Pied- 
mont was of still shorter duration ; General Bubna, who 
commanded at Milan, without waiting for any orders 
from his own government, collected all the troops from 
the neighbouring garrisons, fell upon the rebels, and in 
two days completed their destruction. The reward of 
this heroic act, which restored tranquillity to a whole 
province, and what was more dear to Austrian policy, 
rendered all Russian interference by arms in Italy nu- 
gatory and unnecessary, was the disapprobation of his 
conduct by that sensitive cabinet, because hé@ had taken 
upon himself to follow the impulse of his own judgment, 
without the proper instructions from the Aulic council. 
He was treated with marked neglect at Vienna, and 
afterwards died of a broken heart in 1823. The false 
position in which Alexander had placed himself during 
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this conference, and the unsatisfactory result which it 
had produced to himself, effected a considerable change 
in his feeling of good will and cordiality towards Capo 
d’Istrias, to whose liberal notions and counsels much of 
the late mortification of his master might fairly be at- 
tributed. There were not wanting those about the em- 
peror, whose opinions and interests were diametrically 
opposed to those of the Greek secretary, and who eagerly 
availed themselves of his partial disgrace to widen the 
breach and foment the displeasure under which he la- 
boured. ‘The Austrian prime minister, who found in M. 
de Nesselrode a warm admirer of legitimate doctrines, 
threw all his personal weight and influence into the 
scale to assist his views of ambition, and establish him 
in the favour of Alexander, at the expense of his col- 
league, with whose opiniuns he himself was openly at 
variance. Under such circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the coolness of that sovereign towards Capo d’Istrias 
should have undergone no diminution: attempts were 
made to discover his private correspondence ; his steady 
adherence to liberal principles became an object of sus- 
picion; and though he followed his master back to 
Petersburg, it was evident that he had lost an influence 
which could never be regained. On the other hand, his 
German colleague, in the same proportion rose in the 
favour and confidence of the emperor; both continued 
in office, but the distinction was too marked for the high 
independent spirit of Capo d’Istrias, and in the following 
year he requested leave to resign his post, which was 
granted. 





He traveled into Switzerland, carrying with him 
marks of the emperor's munificence, who, far from bear. 
ing ill will to a faithful but perhaps incautious servant, | 
kept up a correspondence with him by letter, and has | 
since intrusted him with a mission of importance to | 
Greece, where he now resides. | 

M. de Nesselrode, left without a rival, was secured in 
his situation as minister for foreign affairs at Petersburg. 
At the death of Alexander he was retained in the same 
post by his present majesty ; and from his talents and | 
assiduity, but more particularly from the intimate know- 
ledge which he possesses, through long experience, of 
the policy and views of all the different cabinets in Eu- 
rope, he will no doubt enjoy, to the end of his life, the | 
favour and confidence of the Emperor Nicholas. 

I have been carried away by my subject to give you 
this long detail; but as all the circumstances are true, 
and by no means generally known, I trust you will find 
they have sufficient interest to plead my excuse. 

I should also add, as a farther particular, that the Rus- | 
sian army, summoned at the above juncture by Alexander | 
to join in quelling the Neapolitan revolution, amounted 
to forty thousand men, who were already on their march 
to the Austrian frontier. The chief command was in- 
trusted to General Yermoloff, who came express from the 
Caucasus, and the staff to Lieut. General Diebitsch, both | 
of whom had already arrived at Laybach for that pur- 
pose; when the rapid termination of the campaign by 
Austria rendered it necessary to countermand the march 
of the Russians. 











The popularity of General Bubna at Milan was uni-) 


versal; it not only extended tu the Italians, but person- 
ally to those who were actually conspiring against the 
Austrian yoke; many of whom, to the last moment, 
frequented his salons. He was well informed of what 
was going on, and prepared to act with energy when the 
oecasion required it; and though ‘he received all with 
good-humour and cordiality, he kept a sharp eye on 
their proceedings. 

Among the foreigners then residing at Milan was our 
good friend Lord K , who, to numerous amiable and 
valuable qualities, added perhaps a too exaggerated idea 
of liberal principles ; and, from the warm feelings of his 
nature, was occasionally tempted to take too lively an 
interest in the political affairs of other nations. Bubna, 
who lived with him on terms of intimacy, and was well 
aware of his bias towards the cause which he himself 
was bound to put down, felt anxious that he should not 
be drawn into any position which might at all implicate 
him with the Austrian government. He therefore one 





day took him aside, and spoke to him in the following 
manner :—*I have the greatest personal regard for you, 
and respect for your character ; but I am aware of certain 
intimacies which you have formed here with those whom 
it is my duty to watch; information is daily brought to 
me—and, whether well founded or not, if your name 





should be included, I must order your arrest. One word 
will set my mind at rest—I know the value of an English 
gentleman’s word ; give me your promise, as a man of 
honour, that you will not countenance any steps against 
the government, and I shall never listen to any remark 
that may be made about you.” The word was instantly 
given, and all suspicion vanished. 


One evening, when visiters as usual were assembled | 


in the salons of General Bubna, he himself was engaged 
at a game of cards, in the midst of which a packet of 
despatches was brought in, which seemed to require im- 
mediate attention. Giving his hand to one of his aides- 
de-camp to play for him, he retired to his cabinet, saying, 
that he would return in a few minutes. Half an hour 
elapsed, and still the general did not make his appear- 
ance; at last, after a full hour, he entered the room with 
his pipe in his mouth, in full uniform, and a traveling 
cap on his head. He then addressed Lord K with 





a smile, and said, “ Adieu! my carriage is at the door; | 


before to-morrow is past vous aurez de mes nouvelles.” 

The revolution had broken out; the general in six 
hours afterwards was engaged on the scene of action 
with the Piedmontese insurgents; and the news of his 
success was brought to Milan within the time he had 
predicted. Yours ever. 


ooo 
LETTER XX. 


Prince Metternich challenged to fight a duel by the Emperor 
Alexander—Details connected with this curious circumstance 


—Ceremonies at the carnival—Entertainment at the house of | 


the English embassy—The Mazourka—The supper—An in- 

truder—Display of beauty—Presence of the emperor and em- 

press—Mal-a-propos selection of a comedy. 
Petersburg, 24th February, 1830. 
My DEAR : 

I really might begin this letter with a kyrielle of 
epithets, like Madame de Sevigne, when she announced 
the marriage of M. de Lauzen with the Grande Made- 
moiselle. I might say, that I have just been told from 
undoubted authority, “la chose la plus singuliére, la 
plus curieuse, la plus extraordinaire, la plus merveilleuse, 
la plus incroyable, et cependant la plus vraie.” After 
having raised your curiosity to this pitch, I will come to 
the point at once; though I think I hear you say to your- 
self, « The traveller is going to use his privilege.” We 
have all heard of the intimate friendship which existed 
at the time between the Emperor Alexander and Prince 
Metternich; but, all is not gold that glitters; and those 
who are in high and elevated stations are not more ex- 
empt from private pique and secret heart-burnings than 
their more humble neighbours. ‘This puissant Emperor 
Alexander once sent a formal challenge to Prince Metter- 
nich to fight a duel with him, like two young students 
from the Ecole Polytechnique, or two tapageurs from 
the Café Tortoni, I am now going to give yuu the de- 
tails. This curious event took place during the meeting 
of the congress at Vienna, in the year 1814, when the 
parties interested were occupied in remodeling the affairs 
of Europe, after the overthrow of Napoleon, and held 
in their hands, it may be said, the destinies of the world, 

It will be necessary first to look a little behind the 
curtain, and explain the bias of certain private feelings 
which influenced the minds and views of these self- 
constituted arbiters in their territorial allotments to them- 
selves, as well as to those powers who sued at the bar of 
their modern Arcopagus. When the question respecting 
the fate of Saxony was agitated at the congress, her 
faithful adherence to treaties, and her persevering con- 
stancy to the last in the cause of Napoleon, had incurred 
the indignation of these awful legislators, and serious 
projects were, for a moment, entertained of a total dis- 
memberment, 

This idea, from various under causes, to which it is 
unnecessary to allude, was finally abandoned—but even 
this act of clemency may be attributed to no feeling of 
national commiseration. It originated solely in jarring 
interests and secret jealousies amongst the judges them- 
selves, which required either a barrier on the one side, 
or a point de menace on the other, according to their 
own geographical positions. 

If then the kingdom of Saxony was permitted to 
exist, it became not the less necessary that her sovereign 
should pay the penalty of his sins, and indemnify those 
who had suffered in the cause which he had so perti- 
naciously aided and abetted. 








showed great anxiety to obtain, in the proposed partition 
| of that kingdom, a larger share of territory than it suited 
| the Austrian policy to concede. But still her claims 
were so undeniable, she had rendered such eminent 
| services to the common cause during the war, and had 
| sustained such signal losses in her various struggles 
against the power of Napoleon, that it became a very 
delicate and embarrassing task for Austria to take an 
open and decided part in opposition to the views of that 
power. 

It was not, however, in the nature of Prince Metter- 
nich to abandon a project once firmly conceived; he 
therefore only changed his policy, and sought privately 
to frustrate the views of Prussia, through the influence 
and opposition of other powers. His machinations, as 
usual, were crowned with success; England and France 
entered into his views, and it next became essential to 
secure the assent and co-operation of Russia. ‘This 

| point was so much the more difficult, as a similarity of 
ideas and family connections had rendered the Emperor 
Alexander and the King of Prussia most firmly attached 
to each other; but an unexpected circumstance, hinging 
solely upon the romantic character of the former sove- 
reign, induced him, though much against his will, to 
enter into those political views which the wily Austrian 
minister had suggested to the other confederates, 

The King of Saxony had been placed in a most hu- 
miliating position: be had requested permission to plead 
his cause formally before the congress, which bad been 
flatly denied ; he was left to await a sentence from which 
there was no appeal—a sentence of confiscation to which 
no limits were fixed but in the breasts of his adversa 
ries. 

Alexander, whose goodness of heart was on some 
occasions carried to excess, was at that time imbued 
with very exaggerated and chivalrous notions upon mat- 
ters of policy; he was struck with feelings of commise- 
ration for a sovereign, reduced to the degrading state of 
an humble petitioner; and giving way at once to the 
charitable impulse of his nature, he became an unreluc- 
tant favourer of the Austrian politics. Metternich found 
little difficulty in engaging him on the side of the King 
of Saxony. 

The mortification of Prussia at this unexpected de- 
rangement of her plans may easily be conceived, but 
when so many statesmen of various biases and opinions 
were assembled together in one capital, it was not pos- 
sible that a state secret of such importance could long 
remain undetected. Prince Hardenberg soon unraveled 
the whole plot, and discovered the real author of all 
those manoeuvres, which had led to the discomfiture of 
his claims and pretensions. From that hour he deter- 
mined on taking a signal vengeance of his artful adver- 
sary. ‘The story is worthy of remark, if it were only 
as a type of diplomatic morality, of that laxity of prin- 
ciple, which men of high unblemished character in_pri- 
vate life still think allowable in their public transactions. 

Hardenberg and Metternich had long been bound by 
ties of mutual friendship and confidence: they had both 
been actuated by the same feelings in all the great po- 
litical questions which had been hitherto discussed be- 
tween their respective Their official 
correspondence as ministers had always testified their 
sincere wish for peace and amity; while their private 
letters as friends were written in a strain of intimacy, 
and unreserved familiarity, which is perhaps very un- 
usual with such wary diplomatists. 

On referring back to these incautious communications 
from his friend, Prince Hardenberg accidentally placed 
his finger on a private letter from Prince Metternich, 
written at a time when the supposed views and profess- 
ed sentiments of the Russian emperor were very much 
at variance with the course of policy supported by the 
Austrian cabinet. A great feeling of rancour and ill- 
will was apparent in this evistle; severe comments were 
made on the political conduct of Alexander, who was 
himself technically denominated the Lardarous Scythian, 
and the whole concluded with some personal allusions 
to that sovereign, of a very offensive nature, and admi- 
rably calculated to wound the vanity which formed an 
ingredient of his character. Hardenberg had no sooner 
cast his eye over this letter than he saw at once the ad- 
vantage which might be derived from it, in furthering 
his plans of vengeance on the writer. Perhaps some 

| lurking resentment against Alexander bimself, for the 
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readiness with which he had lent himself to the projects of 
the opposing party, might have found an additional 
gratification, in rendering him subservient to the scheme, 
which he immediately decided on adopting. 

Prince Hardenberg at this time was charged by the 
Emperor of Russia to furnish him with certain docu- 
ments concerning the Prussian boundaries, for his own 
private inspection; and, in compliance therewith, a 
voluminous mass of papers was forwarded to his apart- 
ment from the Prussian chancery ; but by some inexpli- 
cable inadvertence, this mischievous letter had acci- 
dentally found its way into the packet, and at once 
attracted the notice of the emperor. 

To describe the rage and fury of Alexander when he 
read this tissue of invective against himself, from the 
pen of one whom he had treated with so much friend- 
ship and consideration, would be impossible. He saw in 
it not only an act of public perfidy, but of private in- 
cult: the former he might overlook or despize; but the 
latter appeared to him such a wanton outrage of his 
feelings as a gentleman, that he instantly determined 
upon calling him to a personal account. What then 
must have been the amazement of when the em- 
peror sent for him into his presence, and resolutely com- 
missioned him to carry a formal challenge in bis name 
to Prince Metternich. He was at first overcome with 
remonstrance with a sovereign was impossible ; 








stupor : 
and the violent excitement 
was given, sufficiently proved that the giver was not in 


under which the commission 


a temper of a mind to listen to such interference. 

On leaving his imperial majesty, —— went forthwith 
to the Archduke Charles, and recited what had passed ; 
he said that no time must be Jost in appeasing the sove- 
reign, and arranging the affair, as he felt confident that 
if the message was not carried, the emperor was capable 
of offering some public affront to his adversary at the 
grand ball which was to be given that night at the pa- 
Jace 

A private meeting was immediately held of tke high- 
est and most influential characters at Vienna, to adopt 
some measures of accommodation, though the emperor 
at first would not listen to any representations. He 
quoted the example of Charles the Fifth, who challenged 
Francis the First to single combat; and, as the personal 
allusions seemed to rankle in his mind much more deeply 
than the other expressions, he was inexhaustible in his 
complaint of the wound which had been inflicted on bis 
private honour. At length the intercessions and expos- 
tulations of so many distinguished personages propitiated 
his anger, which was only demonstrated that night by 
turning his back to M. de Metternich, when he, uncon- 
scious of all that had passed, approached to pay his re- 
spects to him. ‘T'wo or three years passed away before 
the Emperor Alexander would have any private commu- 
nication with the prince on any subject ; and, though he 
afterwards appeared to have overlooked the offence, it is 
probable that it never was either completely forgiven or 
forgotten. 

Great eare was taken at the time by the few who were 
privy to the transaction, that it should not be made pub- 
lic; but many of those who did know it, and, in their 
study of human nature, were wont to trace effects to 
their real causes, have accounted for the subsequent dis- 
position of Alexander to encourage free and liberal prin- 
cipies, by a wish to thwart and mortify a man who had 
behaved towards him with so much duplicity. My last 
letter will have shown that, even in 1821, this feeling, 
on his part, preponderated at Laybach; and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the wound, inflicted through 
Hardenberg’s malice, was not even at that period entire- 
ly healed. 

Alexander’s reluctance at first to permit an armed in- 
terference at Naples, and the anxious jealousy of Prince 
Metternich afterwards to prevent the arrival of Russian 
troops, are no mean indications that very little sympathy 
or good will existed between the Russian sovereign and 
the Austrian minister. 

The poet has said,— 


« What great events from trivial causes spring ;” 


and the history of mankind abounds with instances to 
prove the axiom. Human nature is the same in every 
degree, from the prince to the peasant; it is governed by 
the same passions, and liable to the same infirmities, but 
with a vast difference in the results, proportioned to 





| their sphere of action; a bloody war in the Palatinate 
| may be traced to a momentary indigestion of Louvois, 
| and the fate of a whole nation may be changed by a 
sarcastic remark on the figure of Alexander. 

With a view to infuse a little spirit into the enter- 
tainment of the Carnival, balls have been given by all 
the foreign ministers, at which the emperor, empress, 
grand duke Michael, &e., have constantly attended, with 
this distinction, that to the houses of the three ambassa- 
dors the imperial family came hy invitation, but to the 
envoys extraordinary and others, they were supposed to 
come as unexpected evening visiters, such being the eti- 

| quette of the Russian court. 

In both instances, however, the ceremony was the 
same; the empress wore a profusion of jewels, and all 
the high officers of state were in attendance on their 
majesties. 

That which was given by Lord and Lady H , at 
the English embassy, took place the night before last, 
| (22d,) and it would be difficult to see a more magnifi- 
cent féte in any other country. The house is spacious, 
and was brilliantly illuminated; the empress, who is 
very fond of dancing, and is herself a very graceful 
figure, was the most conspicuous object in the ball-room ; 
she danced like any private individual, without ceremony, 
and remarkably well, during the whole night; entering 
into all the spirit of the Mazourka, which is here a na- 
tional dance, and performed in the greatest perfection. 
The air of the Mazourka is varied and pleasing; the 
step, if gracefully executed, might be difficult to a fo- 
reigner; but I have no donbt Lord V s, who has 
become a proficient, will introduce it next year with 
great success at Almacks’. One of the varieties in this 
dance is rather amusing: a lady selects two companions 
of her own sex, and consults with them on the denomi- 
nation which they may choose to adopt; it is generally 
animal or vegetable, chat and chien, or chou and carotte 
—none ever select fomme de terre ;—she leads them to- 
wards a gentleman, and asks him to name the object of 
his preference; he then dances with the lady whose 
sobriquet he has preferred. 

In this manner I saw the imperial consort of the 
autocrat of all the Russians fall to the lot of Prince Al- 
bert of Prussia, under the unassuming denomination of 
carotte. ‘The supper was served for about two hundred 
and fifty persons, with great regularity and abundance. 
The very essence of the court was present, and the ladies 
were dressed with as much taste and elegance as could 
be seen at a ball at the Elysée Bourbon; but here again 
the demon Ennui, in the disguise of a courtier, covered 
with stars and ribands, had eluded the vigilance of Lord 
H’s porter, and I am sure without any card of invitation 
from his lordship, who did every thing that a hospitable 
host could do to drive him out of the assembly, skulked 
| about the different rooms, cringing and bowing, but evi- 
| dently determined to maintain his post, in spite of every 
effort that was made to consign him to the door. There 

was a great display of beauty among the women; those 

| who were most particularly admired were the Princesses 
Ourousoff and Yousoupoff, Mesdames Zavadoffsky, Pash- 
koff, Zuboff, Witgenstein, and Narishkin; Mesdemoi- 
selles Yatsoff and Rosette, maids of honour to the em- 
press; one look from whom, like the touch from the 
spear of Ithuriel, had such a powerful effect on the 
| monster, that I observed he was very cautious in ap- 
| proaching them. It was altogether a brilliant scene, and, 
| to use the sky-rocket expression of the Morning Post, 
| went off with considerable éc/at. 

The emperor was dressed in the plain uniform of his 
guards, with bigh boots and spurs. He constantly walked 
| through the different rooms, conversing in the most 
| aflable manner with the company, but it was impossible 
not to observe the awe which his presence seemed to 
create in his own subjects. Notwithstanding his late 
illness, he still seems to be growing fat, which even his 
fine tall figure could not conceal. 

The empress is very apprehensive of cold, in conse- 
quence of which the rooms were kept so hot that it be- 
came oppressive, particularly to the dancers. She was 
beautifully dressed in a rose-coloured gown, and wore a 
magnificent necklace of diamonds and precious stones, 
which seemed attached to her robe at the bosom, and 
descended in a reviére to her feet. 

To-day the emperor gives a grand dinner to all the 
superior officers who have been employed in the late 
campaign ; it is a Waterloo dinner in Russia, to com- 











memorate the passage of the Balkan and the taking of 
Adrianople. 

The dévue which, I am told, created at first some cool- 
ness in Russian society towards the Duc de Mortemart, 
the French ambassador, was of so ludicrous a nature 
that it is worth relating. A mistake of his secretary, in 
sending out cards of invitation without prefixing the 
proper titles of the guests, gave in the first instance some 
offence, which was afterwards to be repaired by another 
entertainment more carefully announced in proper form. 
The object proposed was a little French comedy, to be 
acted by the members of the ambassador’s family, on a 
theatre fitted up for the occasion in his hotel. The Rus- 
sians are very partial to the French stage, and a Sfec- 
tacle de Société is always more interesting than a public 
representation; the company, therefore, assembled with 
great good will; and harmony, to all appearance, was 
completely re-established. By one of those unfortunate 
coincidences which are impossible to be foreseen, and 
which sometimes will furnish an unpleasant construc- 
tion to the most innocent intentions, the comedy of 
« L’Ours et le Pacha” was selected by the actors for this 
occasion. It is a favourite little piece in France, and 
must be in any country where bears are not indigenous, 
and where the climate does not oblige the lords and 
ladies of the land to borrow their costume, whenever 
they venture out of their houses. Perhaps the actual 
war, which was then going on with Turkey, might have 
rendered the allusion to the pacha still more striking 
also. Be that as it may, the scene opened, and the prin- 
cipal dramatis persone proved to be two enormous 
bears: this was, indeed, past bearing; the offence was 
not to be forgiven, and even to this day the ambassador, 
with all his known amadilité and bighbred manners, 
has never been able to efface the impression of this un- 
intentional affront. I remain always. 


—<>>—— 
LETTER XXI. 


Heterogeneous mass of legislation—Contradictory statutes— 
Curious trial—A ramble in the neighbourhood of St. Peters- 
burg—Humble equipage of the emperor--His character— 
Russian dinners—Fish abounding in the Wolga. 

Petersburg, 2°th February, 1830. 

My pear " 

When I stated to you, in a former letter, that the 
code of laws in Russia consisted of a series of ukases, 
issued at the will of the sovereign, on the most trifling 
occasions, and frequently of the most contradictory na- 
ture, I did not mention that their number had become 
almost incalculable. 

A ludicrous instance of this nature, as well as the not 
less Judicrous manner in which the ukase has been in- 








terpreted by the judges, in pronouncing their sentence, 
has lately been extracted from the judicial proceedings 
|in that country. It is thus stated. 

The town of Kamienicts, a fortified place, formerly 
| the barrier of Poland against Turkish invasion, but now 
| the residence of the government of Podolia, has lately 
been the scene of considerable agitation in consequence 
of a singular circumstance. A young Russian officer, 
of handsome person and noble birth, was seen one morn- 
ing suddenly to full or leap from the first story of a house 
into the street. He had the good fortune not to sustain 
any injury himself, but a poor Wallachian labourer, who 
was passing at the time, was nearly crushed under the 
weight of his fall. This event became the subject of 
general conversation, but there was a mystery attached 
to it which none were able to explain. The house from 
which the officer fell, in such a very unaccountable man- 
ner, was situated in the Karwassarg suburb, and be- 
longed to a rich Armenian merchant, named Christo- 
phor, who, a few months before, had married a young 
Georgian girl of remarkable beauty. Every one was 
lost in conjectures, when, in a few days afterwards, it 
became publicly known that Christophor had applied to 
the bishop for a license of separation fiom his wife, and 
the public curiosity seemed to anticipate a full explana- 
tion, when it was farther announced that the Wallachian 
Grodisco had cited the Russian officer, Count Balaban, 
before the tribunals, to obtain damages for the injury he 
had sustained; and, moreover, that on his side the 
Count Balaban had cited Christophor, who, in his turn, 
had cited his own wife, also, to appear before the magis- 
trates of the place. This complicated suit was to be 
tried before the civil court of Kamienicts; the principals 
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and witnesses were summoned to appear before the 
judges, and the hall of audience was crowded with spec- 
tators of all ranks and conditions. The first who appear- 
ed on the bench of the accused was a young woman, of 
exquisite beauty, dressed with great magnificence ; this 
was the wife of the Armenian Christophor. By her 
side was seated her husband, a stout muscular man, 
whose scanty gray locks showed symptoms of advancing 
age, while his piercing look, alternately fixed on the 
public and his judges, seemed sedulously to avoid the 
view of a young officer, who stood near him, carelessly 
coaxing his black moustachios, and intent on exhibiting, 
to the greatest advantage, a handsome figure, and elegant 
uniform which was decorated with various orders. ‘I'bis 
officer was the Count Balaban. A few paces off from 
this group appeared a little dirty old man, whose coun- 
tenance, pale as death, was barely to be distinguished 
through the squalid tresses of a long beard, which flowed 
down to his waist. This man, dressed in the ordinary 
sheepskin, was the Wallachian Grodisko, scarcely reco- 
vered from the bruises which he had received from his 
late accident. A profound silence reigned in the hall, 
when the chief judge, seated between his two assistant 
magistrates, formally announced, by ring of bell, that 
the court was opened in the name of his imperial 
majesty ; and the secretary, by his order, read out the 
depositions which had been made by the contending 
parties. In these cases, alone, the imperial ukases per- 
mit publicity and proceedings in open court. 

Before us, Ivan Ivanovitch Vicrovkine, Captain 
Ispravnik, of the district of Kamienicts, and Matwiej 
Havrylovitch Sobakine, police master of the town ot 
Kamienicts, have declared upon oath, as follows, the 
undermentioned. 

8. Zahar Grodisko, aged sixty-eight years, Wallachian, 
born at Kichonief, residing at Kamienicts, inscribed in 
the registers of that town as basket-maker by profession. 

“On the 5th January I was going to the banks of the 














Smotrytch, in order to get some branches of willow, | 


which I wanted to complete a kitchen-basket, for the use 
of the Carmelite fathers. I passed through the suburb 
of Karwassarg, with the tears in my eyes, not from 
grief, but from the excessive cold; at every step I was 
obliged to feel if my nose was frozen; the snow crackled 
under my feet, when suddenly some heavy substance 
fell upon my head, and I was thrown to the ground. In 
the first moment of my alarm I gave a loud shriek, for I 
thought it was one of the fallen angels whom God was 
despatching to the infernal regions, who had tumbled on 
my head. At this moment I perceived a man, whose 
shirt and pantaloons, bis only covering, were torn, and 
who took to flight with the utmost rapidity. He was 
soon arrested by the passers-by, but shortly afterwards 
released. Some one then came up to me, raised me 
from the ground, and said, ‘ Be of good cheer, the count 
will recompense you.’ I was carried to my hut, where 
I lay at the point of death, without any assistance ; as a 
little girl, my only remaining child, did nothing but cry 
and sob. 1 heard no more of the count than of the man 
in the moon. Mr. Shovrognski, the lawyer, that excel- 
lent man, procured me a physician, paid me every atten- 
tion, and has taken charge of my complaint.” 


The Count Platon Alexievitch Balaban, captain in ! 


the regiment of hussars of Isioum, aged twenty-five 
years, born at Moscow. 

«J lodged in the house of Christophor, the merchant ; 
wishing to employ my leisure time, I proposed to give 
lesscns in French and music to my hosts. The husband 
is a man absorted in his business; he refused my offer, 
but consented that I should give seme instructions in 
French to his wife. One morning early, I was occupied 
as usual in teaching the lady, when the man rudely burst 
into the room, and, either excited by wine, or seized with 
some incomprehensible fit of rage, he picked a quarrel 
with me, beat his wife, stripped my coat off my back, 
and then threw me out of the window, as if I had been 
a dog, or a cat, or a piece of lumber. I had the misfor- 
tune to fall upon a man, whom I had never seen before, 
and have never seen since. This is all I know of the 
matter.” 

Nicholas Christophor, aged fifty-eight years, born at 
Erivan, in Asia, residing for the last ten years at Kamie- 
nicts, licensed merchant of the first guild, trading in the 
commerce of Cachemires and jewelery with the east. 

“It is four years ago that I bought a Georgian siave, 
aged thirteen years; I gave her an excellent education, 
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treated her like a father, and, to complete my generosity, 
married her last year, in despite of the proverb, which 
says, that if a man has no sense at twenty, is not mar- 
ried at thirty, and has not made his fortune at forty, he 
is a fool for the rest of his life. Every thing, however, 
went on prosperously in my home; I placed entire con- 
fidence in my wife’s conduct, and although the saying 
is, that if you find the head of a dead horse, or of a dead 
woman, be sure to put on the bridle, as both are animals 
likely to be restive even after death, I neglected the 
popular admonition, and [ did wrong. When the regi- 
ment of Izioum arrived in our town, I received as a 
lodger the Captain Count Balaban ; I allow that he con- 
ducted himself with great civility, which is seldom the 
case with officers; but he persisted in ogling my wife, 
and every look which he gave her was a poignard in my 
heart. She also seemed to encourage privately his ad- 
dresses. Unfortunately, I could not always remain at 
home, as my business required occasional absences. In 
such cases, | forbade my wife to receive him, as no one 
will believe that [ could be simple enough to permit, as 
he asserts, that he should give lessons to my wife. She 
is a good musician already, and speaks French fluently, 
owing to the liberal education which I gave her. I had 
thus refused the obliging offers of the count, and en- 
joined my wife to avoid him; but since our mother Eve, 
prohibition is only an incitement to do wrong. ‘They 
saw each other constantly; the public laughed at me; 
the servants gave dark hints of what was going on. At 
last I determined to convince myself of the truth with 
my own eyes. I feigned a journey fcr some days, and 
set off in the evening; but early in the morning I re- 
turned, and forced my way to my wife’s room, where | 
found the count. She became speechless from fear; I 
was overcome with a sudden fit of passion, and seizing 
the officer with both arms, I threw him out of the win- 
dow. As for my wile, she confessed her guilt, and I 
have not hurt a hair of her head. I went to the bishop 
and explained the whole affair. His reply was, «A 
divorce is impossible, but repentance may wipe away 
the crime; send me your wife.’ I solemnly protested 
that nothing could induce me to live with her again, but 
I cannot turn her out of doors, as she has neither friends 
nor relations in the world,” 

Marianne Zulma, wife of Christophor, aged seventeen, 
born in Georgia. “I know nothing of this business; I 
was asleep when my husband entered into my room, 
and was awakened by the noise of his throwing the 
count out of the window; my husband sent me to the 
bishop, who ordered me to say my prayers, to confess 
myself, and to fast. I am called guilty and criminal; 
but I know not why, as I am innocent.” 

A servant maid of Madame Christophor. 

“Tam the only guilty person, but guilty solely of im- 
prudence. I knew that the count was in love with my 
mistress, but I had always refused to assist his views, or 
facilitate an interview, being well convinced of her virtue, 
and certain that I should only incur her anger. One 
evening, the count came to inform me that his regiment 
was about to depart, and he must follow it; that he 
should die of despair, if he could not contrive to obtain 
her picture. ‘How can that be done?’ said 1; ‘my mis- 
tress will never consent to give it you.’ ‘Oh!’ replied 
he, ‘I know of a way to procure it without her knowledge. 
I am a good proficient in drawing; show me into her 
room, and, while she sleeps, I will take a hasty sketch 
of her lovely features.’ I refused for a long time, but 
his entreaties were so earnest, that, fearing to drive him 
to despair, and seeing no real impropriety in his request, 
I at last consented. One night [ softly opened the door 
of her room while my mistress was fast asleep; but be- 
fore he could begin his sketch by the faint light of a 
lamp, my master entered in a violent rage, and seized the 
count.” 

Here Christophor observed, that the maid was evi- 
dently bribed by bis wife and her accomplice. 

An old servant of Christophor. 

“Tt is as true as the day is light, and the night is 
dark, that the count entered the house as soon as my 
master quitted it.” 

Other witnesses left no doubt of the guilt of the 
parties. 

After these depositions had been read, the counsels for 
the defence, Shovrognsky, Grondzignsky, and Plognsky, 
each, in their turn, spoke in favour of Grodisko, Christo- 
phor, and Count Balaban. 


When the pleadings were terminated, the judge rang 
his bell three times, and the soldiers cleared the court, 
that the deliberations might commence. The solution of 
the affair was very difficult, and the professional men 
themselves were embarrassed as to the verdict. It ap- 
peared clear that the poor labourer, Grodisko, had been 
nearly crushed by the count, and vas entitled to 
damages. But from whom? It appeared hard to make 
the officer responsible for the consequences of an aerial 
flight, which he had undertaken much against his incli- 
nation. It was the husband who had thrown the officer 
out of the window, and, under the actual circumstances, 
he seemed to be justified in what he had done; never- 
theless, as he founded his excuse on the infidelity of bis 
wife, it must come under the head of the marriage act, 
and could only be judged in the ecclesiastical courts. 
On the other hand, the civil tribunal was loath to con- 
sider the action of the husband in a criminal point of 
view. At last the doors were opened, and the secretary 
put an end to all doubts and conjectures by reading the 
following sentence :— 

“We, Charles Durowski, judge of the district of 
Kamienicts ; Etienne Starjygnski, sub-magistrate; Bar- 
thelemi Michalski, sub-magistrate; and Antoine Hvzyju- 
nowski, notary of the said district, have unanimously 
decreed as follows :— 

“[nasmuch as marriage is a religious sacrament con- 
secrated by the church, every difference arising between 
man and wife must be referred to the Ecclesiastical 
Court: 

“ Inasmuch as the ukase of H. I. M. Paul the First, in 
the year of our Lord, 1799, enacts that every man has a 
right to throw out of the window of his house into the 
street, any useless piece of furniture which he shali find 
in the said house, provided always that he take care to 
cry out three times to the passers below, ‘Take heed, 
take heed, take heed !’ in default of which he is to be 
mulcted in a fine of twenty-five roubles, and be beld an- 
swerable for all the mischief he may occasion by such 
neglect: 

“Inasmuch as the Count Platon Alexiewitch Balaban 
was doubtless, in the opinion of Nicholas Christophor, a 
very useless piece of furniture in his house, which he 
was authorised by the law to throw out of the window, 
but always on the condition of crying out three times, 
‘ Take heed,’ 

“Inasmuch as Nicholas Christophor neither cried out 
thrice, nor twice, nor even once, and has, therefore, acted 
contrary tothe express injunction of the ukase, we con- 
demn Nicholas Christophor to pay the said fine of twenty- 
five roubles to the state ; and moreover to pay two thou- 
sand roubles damages to Zahor Grodisko; as also two 
thousand roubles for the expenses of bis cure, and of his 
lawsuil; ard, farther, the whole costs of the proceedings, 
each of which sums to be acquitted within seven days 
from this time. We entirely acquit the Count Platon 
Alexiewitch Balaban from the charge, considering him 
only in the light of a useless piece of furniture in the 
house of Nicholas Chiistophor. We also acquit Maria 
Zulma, wife of the said Christophor, and we leave to 
Nicholas Christophor full permission to prosecute his 


suit against his spouse before the Ecclesiastical Court.” 


When this sentence was, agreeably with the law, sub- 
mitted to the approbation of the emperor, his imperial 
majesty laughed heartily at the mode in which the judge 
had solved the ditliculty. 

The Russian empire is composed of so many different 
nations, which have all their own prescriptive laws and 
rights, that even so far back as the reign of the Empress 
Catherine, the collection of ukases then amounted to 
and when we consider the states 





seventy thousand ; 
which have since been incorporated with it, during the 
three following reigns, this heterogeneous mass of legis- 
lation must be nearly doubled. When, in addition to 
this circumstance, we consider also the total absence of 
an experienced legal profession, to explain these contra- 
dictory statutes, it is almost a wonder that the judges, 
who are assisted by no jury, as in most countries, can, 
with the best intentions, make up their minds to pro- 
nounce a sentence which may be strictly legal. ‘This is 
always in the supposition that no bribe has been admi- 
nistered, as, in that case, precedents may always be found 
in the law itself to justify, or rather legalise, the most un- 
fair and partial decisions. 

Any day when the weather is moderate, that is when 
there is no imminent danger of losing your nose, and the 
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cold is only ten degrees more severe than an English 
winter, l wr ap myself up in the eterna! bearskin, and take 
what is called brisk exercise about the streets of Peters- 
burg. Quitting the Perspective, which on such occa- 
sions is tolerably peopled with visiters, I ramble into the 
adjacent parts, and soon find myself in the solitude of a 
desert. Here and there a mougik in a sheepskin crosses 
my path, or a solitary sledge glides by on the beaten 


snow, conveying an officer to the barracks; just, in fact, 


sufficient movement to prove that I am not in the city of 


the dead. 

The fine hotels which abound in all directions are gene- 
rally shut up, as the noble proprietors are the very re- 
verse of the owners of the Castle of Otranto, and are be- 
come too smai// to inhabit them. Many of them are on 
sale, but where are purchasers to be found except in the 
government, which has already got possession of the es- 
tates? Thus you see the different public establishments 
of the empire now occupy houses, formerly belonging to 
the nobility, which sometimes perhaps caprice, but more 
frequently necessity, has induced them to sell. The 
Enfans trouvés are in the Hotel Razoumoufsky ; the 
Lombard Institution in that of B sbrinsky ; the Military 
Orphans in that of Tschernichci?; the Imperial Cabinet 
in that of Anitchkoff; the Corps of Pages in that of 
Woronzofl; and the General Direction of Roads in that 
of Yousoupoff; &c.; all splendid buildings, which for- 
merly were the scenes of private magnificence and os- 
tentation, but now are absorbed into that great abyss of 
wealth and power which surrounds the throne. 

On my return from one of these walks, through a street 
which seemed quite uninhabited, I saw quickly advancing 
a simple sledge with one horse, and a bearded coachman 
as usual, in which was seated an officer, wrapped up in 
the common gray cloak of the guards, who seemed to be 
hurrying towards his parade, as if apprehensive of being 
too late. We soon met, and I then at once saw that it 
was the emperor. At the moment when I had been re- 
flecting with wonder on his immense wealth, and power, 
and possessions, I beheld the owner himself not only un- 
attended by guards, but without a single servant in his 
train, driving through the streets of his capital, with as 
much unpretending ease and simplicity as an ensign in 
his own regiment of guards. I know not how other peo- 
ple may feel on the occasion, but the Emperor Nicholas 
in bis humble equipage was a greater object of interest to 
me, a3 a stranger, than if I had met him in a coach and 
eight horses, surrounded by a regiment of cuirassiers. 

I wish I could do justice to the character of this empe- 
ror, because he is so litude known in England. I cannot 
of course speak from my own knowledge, but I have the 


best opportunity of hearing it daily discussed by those 





who are competent judges, who are themselves by their 
position here completely independent of bis authority, 
and all speak most highly of his talents in public, and his 
virtues in private life. [can imagine that many Rus- 
sians may be well aware of the vicious construction of this 
mighty fabric, may see it with regret themselves, and 
may from a proper national feeling be anxious to conceal 
it from the observation of Europe, in which they have 
been partially successful. But if in the general interdic- 
tion of political remarks from hence, the qualities of the 
Emperor Nicholas are also to be kept in the shade, it is 
a positive injustice to him, and a loss to the country also. 

I have never yet mentioned the living in Russia. If I 
were only to judge by my hotel, it would not deserve 
much commendation, as the cookery is bad, and the fro- 
zen meat which is used in those establishments is very 
tasteless; but at the great dinners in private houses, 
which are always preceded by a little service of caviar 
and salted herrings, with a glass of Schnaps, you meet 
with every luxury. The suppers, after the balls, are even 
more abundant than the dinners, and served in regular 
courses, with soups, hot entrées, and a splendid dessert in 
conclusion. Here I have tasted the celebrated Sterlits 
brought from the Wolga, which is a delicacy unknown 
to European epicures. ‘The immense quantity of fish in 
which that river abounds would almost appear fabulous. 
The Emperor Paul, whose friendships, as well as his 
hatreds, were always carried to excess, gave to the two 
Princes Kourakin the right of fishery at the mouth of the 
Wolga. This privilege is farmed by a Russian merchant, 
named Sapojnikolf, at the enormous annual rent of 900,- 
000 Ks., who has thereby realised for himself an immense 
fortune. Sturgeons are caught there weighing two thou- 
sand four hundred pounds; and the salmon, carp, trout, 
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&c., are out of all proportion to the ordinary size of fish | 
Yours ever, 


whom Mesdemoiselles Yatsoff and Ourous 
| much admired. The emperor, during the whole night, 
| walked about alone, to receive the homage of his court : 

——_— once or twice he conducted the empress through the 
| 


off were very 


in Europe. 


LETTER XXIL crowd, who again retired to her box. Ifa masquerade is 
seldom productive of much gaiety in other countries, 
Murders committed with impunity—Instance of presence of | what must it be in inanimate Russia? The proportion 
Zeloe—Alexander in his} of men to women was about twenty-five to one. The 
former unmasked, and (except the few foreigners) all in 
uniform, which on no pretext can ever be laid aside, and 
My pEaR . ashort crape domino thrown over the shoulder. The 
The other nigbt in society the conversation turned | latter were masked and silent. The demon wore no 
on murders, which are not unfrequent among the lower! mask, he seemed quite at home, and gifted with ubiquity. 
orders here, though seldom mentioned, as the very limit- | The most prominent mask in the room was a woman 
ed public press never takes any cognizance of such events. | dressed with much taste, who excited a general interest 
Pouschkin, the poet, said with much gravity, “Le plus| by her apparent bashfulness and timidity. She was 
interessant assassin, que j’ai jamais connu, étoit un do-| young and handsome, as far as ber features could be dis- 
mestique, que j’avois ily a quelque tems.” Jt appears | tinguished; but when she sat down to supper, ten succes- 
that this man had committed eight murders with impuni- | sive glasses of Champagne betrayed the secret, and the 
ty; the ninth was detected, and his confession was to the | interesting maid proved to be a man. ‘The very dispro- 
following effect :— portionate number of men compared to the women at 
He had hired a sledge at Tzarskoe Zeloe for a course, | this assembly, rendered the dénowement more remarkable, 
which was to cost him fifty copecks. During the drive, | as every one was intent on observing the unknown fair, 
he began to reflect that if he killed the Ishvosknick (or | who had created a great sensation. 
coachman,) he should certainly save the fare, and per- Though the winter is not favourable to a country ex- 
haps find some money in his pocket. He, therefore, very | cursion, I thought it necessary to take a cursory view of 
quictly took out his knife, stabbed him in the back, and | Tzarskoe Zeloe, which is about twenty wersts from St. 
then cut his throat. On rifling the wretched driver, he | Petersburg, and is the favourite summer residence of the 
found only twenty-four copecks; he, therefore, murdered | emperor. It was originally built by the Empress Cathe- 
a fellow-creature on calculation for the sum of about) rine the First, spouse of Peter the Great, on a small 
eightpence sterling. scale; but its present magnificence dates from the Em- 
A horrid instance of the same kind occurred here only | press Elizabeth, who carried her extravagance so far as 
two nights ago. A mougik hired a sledge to cross the| to gild the roofs, cornices, and external bas-reliefs of this 
Neva, when it was very dark, and he knew he must es- | palace. 
cape observation. As soon as they had reached the mid- The severity of the seasons, which can be regulated by 
dle of the river, he murdered the driver on his seat, and, | no ukase, produced every year incessant dilapidations in 
leaving the body on the ice, conducted the horse and | this costly decoration, and the repairs became so expen- 
sledge to his own home. The latter he broke up, and | sive, that a yellow varnish has since been substituted for 
converted immediately into firewood: the former he had | the metal, and the roof has been painted a light green, 
the folly to lead the next morning to the market for sale. | which has a very good, though less dazzling, effect. This 
In the mean time the corpse had been discovered by the | alteration was made by Catherine, whose lofty views 
police, and the horse was recognised by the neigh-| found other employment for her wealth than exposing it 
bours, which led to the immediate detection of the mur- | to the wear and tare of the elements. That princess was 
derer. He was instanily arrested, and so summary was | very much attached to this residence, and contributed 
the judgment, that in the short space of twenty-four | much to its embellishment: the Emperor Paul alone, 
hours the érime was committed, detected, and justice exe- | animated by that hatred which he bore to every thing 
cuted. The sentence was severe knouting, (almost equal | that reminded him of bis mother, could never be induced 
to death,) and perpetual labour in the mines of Siberia. | to inhabit it. The park and gardens are laid out with 
In virtue of a ukase, issued by the Empress Elizabeth, | considerable taste, but a thick coat of snow, which clothed 
no crime in this country is punishable by death; the | the surface of the ground, was not calculated tu show 
emperor, who is all powerful, may sign a ukase to that! them off to advantage. The house is of no particular 
effect for any particular case of delinquency, (as he did | order, but the facade altogether is magnificent, and has 
in the case of the conspirators,) but it is not the regular | the air of a royal residence; near it is a Chinese village, 
law of the land. composed of fifteen small houses, which are occupied, 
Some little time back a gentleman was saved from a/ when the court is here, by the generals and aides-de-camp 
, similar fate by a presence of mind which would not have | of the emperor’s staff. As to the interior of this palace, 
occurred to every one. He was also crossing the river at | I have already described so many, that I will not subject 
night in a sledge, and, having dined with some convivial | you to that which must be only repetition, At one end 
friends, had begun toslumber. He suddenly awoke, and | is placed a noble gallery, in which the busts and statues 
found himself on the ice, mastered by the driver, who | of both ancients and moderns, gods and mortals, are 
was endeavouring to strangle him. All hope of assis- | blended together in a most amusing confusion. A Venus 
tance in such a deserted spot was vain, and death seemed | de Medicis is placed between Solon and Lycurgus, 
inevitable; but his superstitious assassin still insisted on | like Susannah between the two elders; Louis Quatorze, 
his crossing himself before he died. He made use of this | in marble, is ogling a Medusa, in bronze; while our 
respite, to beg the farther indulgence of taking one last | countryman, Charles Fox, with Lucullus on one side, 
pinch of snuff, which was granted. The snuff-box once | and Cicero on the other, knits his bushy eyebrows, and 
in his hand, he threw the whole contents into the face | seems undecided whether he would dine with the one, 
and eyes of his assailant, which so completely blinded | or debate with the other. 
him, that the victim was enabled to make his escape. Alexander was passionately fond of this enchanting 
It was unfortunately too dark to distinguish the num-| spot; here was the scene of his youthful pleasures, en- 
ber which these drivers are ordered to wear on the metal | deared by the recollection of a grandmother who adored 
plate attached to their back, and the villain thus avoided | him, and whose memory he revered. During the first 
farther detection. These circumstances tend to prove, | happy years of his reign, this was bis favourite retreat 
what I have before remarked, that the life of a human/| in summer from the cares of business and turmoils of 
being here is considered of very little importance. state; when, at a later period, grief and disappointment 
A very handsome suit of rooms has just been fitted up| had broken his spirit, and the ingratitude of his own 
in the Perspective by Mr. Engelhart, on a speculation | subjects had disgusted him with human nature, here he 
similar to that of our Argyll Rooms, for public entertain- | came to ponder in solitude on good intentions frustrated 
ments. No expense has been spared to fit them for this | and dark conspiracies formed against his life. He gradu- 
object, but the habits of the country are so little calculat- | ally abandoned all those amusements which formerly he 
ed for such meetings, that it is not supposed it will be} was the foremost to encourage; the theatrical repre- 
very beneficial to the projector. A masquerade was | sentations at the hermitage were entirely given up; the 
given there on the 25th ultimo, which, on account of the | private houses he sometimes deigned to visit, were studi- 
novelty, was fully attended. A splendid box was prepar- | ously avoided ; the meetings with the foreign ambassa. 
ed for the Imperial family, in which appeared the em- 


dors, except for particular audiences, were limited to 
; Press with her suite and demoisetles d honneur, amongst 


mind—A masquerade—Tzarskoe 
retreat. 
Petersburg, Ist Marcli, 1830. 
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great capital, and surrounded by a numerous court, he 
became at last almost invisible to every one, except his 
own family. Glad to escape from all interruption, he 
woukl, even in the most rigorous season of the year, 
privately quit St. Petersburg, and retire for a few days 
to Tzarskoe Zeloe, accompanied only by a single aide- 
de-camp, who happened to be on duty at the time. 
There he wovld remain invisible even to that officer, 
who only caught a glimpse of him occasionally as he 
passed through the apartments on his way to the gardens, 
where he was accustomed to stroll about pensive and 
alone. Under the same melancholy impressions, he 
would plan and execute journeys of fifteen hundred 
leagues to the extreme points of his empire, hoping, 
perhaps, that change of scene and varied employment 
might give some relief to his disordered imagination, or 
at least baffle the views of his enemes. One last jour- 
ney was made from which he never returned. 

I am sorry to hear such bad accounts from France: a 
person from Bordeaux told me yesterday, that a very 
discontented spirit exists in the provinces against the 
government, and that, in many instances, they have 
refused to pay the regular taxes. Yours ever. 


—> 
LETTER XXIII. 


The imperial stables—Carriages for the imperial family—Hou- 
sings, saddles, &c —Hazard-table—Another Masquerade— 
Heroine of the night—Awe of the emperor—His despotic 
power—Exorbitant taxation of foreign manufactures—Impro- 
bability of any attempt by Russia on our Indian possessions. 


Petersburg, 4th March, 1830. 
My pear ‘ 

I was indebted to the politeness of Prince Dol- 
gorucki yesterday, for a view of the imperial stables, 
which are built at the junction of the Moika and the 
Catherina canal, and are calculated to contain fifteen 
hundred horses. ‘The prince, whose situation answers 
to that of our master of the horse, has introduced great 
oider and neatness in this department, but it did not 
strike me as correspondent with the magnificence of the 
emperor's establishment in other respects. ‘There are 
numberless horses of various descriptions, but very few 
of superior value, though the building itself is worthy 
of remark. 

The carriages, both for the imperial family and the 
court, are much inferior to those of any private gentle. 
man in England, and there seems to be a general in- 
difference to the luxury of equipage in the country. 
The most curious objects which I saw, were the old gilt 
state-carriages, which have been preserved since the time 
of Peter the Great and Catherine; some, of the most 
extraordinary forms and dimensions; one was like a 
summer-house on wheels, with a table in the middle. 
There was a numerous collection of embroidered hous- 
ings and saddles, with Turkish and Persian bridles; these 
latter were s:udded with amethysts, turquoises, and other 
precious stones. They were chiefly presents from the 
sultan and the Asiatic sovereigns. 

The prince drove me in his own sledge, which was 
drawn by a very fine gray horse, one of the emperor’s 
Arabs. I observed in his dressing-room a new importa- 
tion from England of Crowther’s whips. He also showed 
me a hazard-table, which had just been made after an 





“English pattern, with a box of Crockford’s counters ; 


and he had procured an English groom-porter, to teach 
the odds and rules of the game, which, to my surprise, 
"° unknown in Russia, where dice, though in constant 

, only serve forthe game of passe dix. His manners, 
like those of all the well bred Russians, are extremely 
agreeable and pr essing. 
has been given by Prince Wol- 
r and empress, who seem to enjoy 
this amusement infinitely more than the surrounding 
courtiers, To the one, it serves asa pretext for emanci- 
pation from etiquette; while to the others, it only seems 
like playing with the lion, and increases their anxiety. 
In order to enliven the scene, Prince Wolskonky invited 
the actors and actresses from the theatre to join the 
group; but even French levity was not proof against 
the general awe inspired by the presence of the imperial 
fam'ly. 

The only person who shone pre-eminently on this 
occasion, was a Mademoiselle B ff, a child of fifteen 
years, just emerged from the nursery, who had never 












been out before. Wrapped in a domino, aad feeling | 
security from her mask, she gave way to all the high | 
spirits and good humour which such a scene would | 
naturally inspire at that happy age. Heedless of the | 
slippery ground on which all around her were treading | 
with so much caution and anxiety, she chatted and 
laughed with every one who approached her, without 
excepting the great personage himself, who, attracted by 
her artless, innocent mirth, was delighted with the naiveté 
of her manner, and anxious toknow hername. He saw 
at last some signs of communication between the young 
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not, are encouraged to go abroad, and collect commercial 
information of every description, which may afterwards 
be practically developed at home on their return. It is 
impossible to predict how far this policy may ultimately 
succeed ; but the geographical resources of this empire 
are so great, that if mechanical knowledge and indus- 
trious habits could once be established, there is certainly 
a wide scope for improvement in all the arts of peace, 
which would dv more to civilise the barbarous masses 
than a hundred military colonies, 

There is one subject which, from time to time, is re- 


lady and her uncle, the maitre des postes, from whom | peated in England, as an alarm-bell to rouse the nation 


he learnt the secret. He then commanded her to un- | 
mask, and, taking her kindly by the hand, presented her | 


against the power of Russia, which is the apprehension 
of an attack from that quarter upon our Indian posses- 


immediately to the empress, in the most amiable manner, | sions; but I hear nothing from the most sanguine advo- 


who received her with equal affability. Mademoiselle | 
B ff was the heroine of the night. 

This constant awe of the emperor, which pervades 
all classes of society here, is almost incomprehensible to 
a foreigner, who is hardly able to appreciate the weight 
of that despotic power with which he is invested; more 
particularly as I can hear of no one instance on record 
of caprice or injustice in his conduct; and certainly his 
manner, though dignified, seems full of amenity. I 
suppose, however, the conviction that liberty, property, 
and even life, are solely dependent on the will of a sove- 
reign, must affect the nervous system, and strew the path 
of all alike with care and apprehension. This power | 
extends as well to the Russian subject when abroad, as 
to him who remains at home. The traveller, who can- 
not depart without express permission, must always re- 
turn to show himself at the end of five years, under | 
pain of confiscation of his fortune, and is always liable | 
to be ordered back to the mother country at the shortest | 
notice; while the remittance of property abroad, for the | 
purpose of emigration, is watched with such unceasing | 
vigilance by the government, that it is almost impracti- 
cable. All these regulations, which are of no new date, 
chime in completely with the views of Nicholas, who, | 
from the moment he ascended the throne, has adopted a | 
policy which is destined to be purely Russian, untainted 
by any partiality to foreign ideas and doctrines. He | 
saw at one glance the danger which his brother Alex- 
ander had incurred from his strong bias towards those 
principles, and as they seemed to give offence to the na. | 
tion, he has turned round upon them, and said, “ If you 
choose, then, to be governed a la Russe, be it so.” He | 
therefore decided at once to exclude every systein of 
policy which comes from the West, with as much vigour 
and energy as his great predecessor Peter I., when intent 
on reforming his barbarous subjects, excluded every | 
thing which came from the East. The task is one of 
great difficulty, as, amidst this system of exclusion, it is 
necessary to keep up a redoubled communication with | 
Europe, in order to gain lessons of industry and me- 
chanics, which may finally render Russia more com- 
pletely independent of her neighbours. 

At this present moment there is hardly an object of 
foreign manufacture which is not exorbitantly taxed ; 
and so rigid is the exaction, that even my friend 3 
who is attached to the British embassy, was obliged to 
pay a duty on such a trifle as a set of uniform buttons. 








Time was when the English were a favoured nation in | 
5 


Russia, and this factory enjoyed peculiar advantages be- 
yond other countries, both in the import and export 
trade; the looms of Yorkshire were kept in constant 
activity by the great demand for broadcloth, and every 
other produce of British manufacture was admitted for 
sale to the great benefit of our commerce. Now, how- 
ever, the case is altered : the export trade is thrown open 
indiscriminately to all nations, and ours is ruined by the 
competition. On the other hand, prohibitions and duties, 
with a view to encourage internal manufactures, no longer 
permit any market for the produce of British industry. 
These, indeed, are so severe, that when put in the scale 
against Mr. Huskisson’s free system on our side, they 
exhibit a deplorable balance against us. But to return 
to my subject: while trammels are laid on the introduc- 
tion of foreign manufactures, every inducement is held 
out to import that machinery which creates them, and 
to allure foreign workmen into the country. With the 
same view, while the Russian nobility, who would pro- 
bably return with liberal ideas imbibed in foreign lands, 
find great difficulty in obtaining permission to travel, 


and are not allowed in any case to carry with them their | 


sons, who are grown up, the merchants, whether free or 


cates of Russian aggrandisement, which would make me 


| think that sensible men have ever seriously entertained 


the idea of such an impracticable project. I have seen 
Russian officers, who have lately traveled into the coun- 
try which separates their farthest provinces from our 
Indian frontier, and all agree in their description of the 
dangers and difficulties attendant on such a journey, 
even for a private individual, much more for a numerous 
army. Some reasoners go farther, and pretend to wish 
| that we should even advance our Indian outposts towards 
their province of Kaboul; in order that we might meet 
amicably at that distant point, and co-operate mutually 
in promoting an overland communication from thence 
with Europe, which would ensure to them the benefits 
of a carrying trade through Russia, and would be of 
great advantage to those English who are established on 
that boundary of our Indian empire. I listen, however, 
with caution, to any expression from that quarter, of a 
wish that we should extend our influence and power in 
any shape. On the other hand, if war should ever be 


declared between the two countries, there is hardly a. 


doubt that the scene of action will be in the East, though 
not in that direction of India. We have little reason to 


| apprehend a second invasion of Cossacks into the fertile 


plains of Europe, by the same road which they took in 
the year 1813: but Constantinople and the Bosphorus 
are always there, as a source of future litigation. 
Adieu. 
—<—>_—- 
LETTER XXIV, 
Strict observance of Lent—The Russian Carnival-+ Inspection 
Duties of a Governor in the Pro- 
vinces—Municipal regulations — Napoleon's Mameluke— 
Triumphal arch—The Field of Mars—English politics. 


of a Regiment on Parade- 


Petersburg, 10th March, 1830. 
My pear ——, 

The season of Lent, which is here carefully 
observed, at least as to outward appearance, commenced 
on the 5th instant, and the theatres were closed; but as 
a certificate of indisposition from a medical man may 
absolve the patient from fasting, a marked alteration has 
suddenly taken place in the health of this capital. The 
carnival closed on the preceding night with a masked 
ball given by Count S. Potocki, whose entertainments 
always take the lead in splendour and hospitality, 

It differed little from those which preceded it, except 
in a fanciful idea of the host, who had dressed his 
numerous servants as Venetian masks: the porter re- 
ceived the guests at the door in the character of Punch; 
and even the large statue on the staircase, which held 
lights, was arrayed in a domino and mask. The fair on 
the Grande Place before the palace, which for the last 
fortnight has attracted all the population to its booths, its 
round-abouts, its pantomimes, and its ice-hills, is now 
broke up, and leaves not a wreck behind: high and low 
must now look forward to forty days of penance and re- 
flection. 

I went the other morning to breakfast with an officer 
in the Chevalier Garde, at his barracks, in order to see 
the parade of his teriment in the Riding-house: it was a 
sight which amply repaid the trouble of rising early, and 
sledging through this pinching climate. ‘The men are 
| well disciplined, and have a fine military appearance ; 
but the horses attracted my attention from their beauty 
and docility ; they are highly dressed in the manéve, and 
when the martial music struck up, they seemed to dance 
en cadence, and mark the time with their fect like clock- 
work, Instead of the mixture of colours, which is 
| generally seen in our cavalry, the greatest care is taken 
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that the horses of each regiment should be uniform in 
every respect, both in size, shape, and colour, which 
adds very much to the general effect. The Imperial 
Guard is an army in itself: the infantry consists of the 
Ismailoflsky, Semenoffsky, Preobajensky, Paulowsky 
vegiments, with the grenadiers and chasseurs; the caval- 
ry consists of the chevalier guard, the horse-guards, the 
hussars, the dragoons, the lancers, the pioneers, and the 
artillery. 


I have occasionally alluded to the governors in the 


provinces, without informing you what are the duties of | 


that officer. He is appointed by the crown, and in- 


trusted with the superintendence of the whole district; 
his functions comprise the police department, and the 
general administration of the government; which latter 
branch also includes the posts, the repair of roads, the 
inspection of recruits, the passage of troops, and the 
He is in constant correspondence with 
lice at St. Petersburg, with the senate, 
and with the minister of justice. In any case of peculiar 
urgency he is authorised to write direct to the emperor. 
It is also from his office that a!l foreigners must procure 
a permission to make any stay in the province, and 
‘rs must receive their pa larajna, or order, to obtain 
post-h yrses. 


civil tribunals. 
the minister of p 


travel 
The vice-governor is deputed to inspect all 
} 


the financial arrangements; he collects the taxes, regu- 


lates the indirect contributions through his subalterns, 
such as the salt and the sale of spirits, of which the state 
to itself t He presides 
over the board of revenue, he examines all the accounts 


reserves 1e exclusive privilege. 
of receipts and payments, provides the funds for public 
buildings, and those of the crown, pays their salaries to 
the government agents, and after having satisfied all the 
loce! demands, he remits the surplus to the imperial 
exchequer. 

The police of all the towns in the province is managed 
by a Gorodidchi, or mayor; 
country belongs to the captain of the district, who is 
called the Ispradvnik. ‘The first of these is nominated 
by the crown, the second by the nobles. The service of 
the engines, the lighting and cleansing the streets, the 
numbcring of the houses, the signs, the passports, the 
billeting of troops, the disputes between landlord and 
tenant, and the 
to the police department. 


that of the surrounding 


sanitory measures for health, are referred 


The municipal regulations are in the hands of the | 


elected 
themselves, and retain the appellation of magistrates. 


burghers and the merchants, who are among 


One of their principal occupations is, to receive the | 
declarations of householders, and to fix the amount of | 


contributions to be levied on those fixtures, which are 


taxed in proportion to the ground which they occupy, or | 


value of their situation. The magistrate collects 


the 


that tax, and the proceeds are destined to the repairs of | 
houses belonging to the crown, the cleansing of canals, | 


the purchase of straw for the prisons and barracks, the 
subsistence of prisoners, and afterwards to the embellish- 
ment of the town, the erection of bridges, &c. The 
payment of the Boutchniks, or guards, stationed in the 
streets, and of the firemen, is also defrayed out of the 
municipal funds. These magistrates also determine the 
cases of exemption from billeting troops, and various 
other private discussions which arise amongst individuals 
on the subject of rents and repairs, &c. 


which are generally given with great impartiality ; and 
it is only justice to add, that this higher class of peasant- 
ry in Russia is, in most instances, remarkable for its 
natural good sense, and the purity of its intentions. 
Whenever I hear this remark, it always brings with it 
the sickening reflection, that men of such description, 
and also Christians, should be placed by fate in a posi- 
tion which renders them as much the property of their 
master as the horse which he rides. 

It is a singular fact, that Roustan, the Mameluke of 
Napoleon, was originally a Russian subject. He was 
born at Karabagh, a province between Elizabeth Pol and 
Tauris, was carried off as a slave by the Persians, during 
one of their later incursions, and sold to the Turks, 
From thence he was sent to Egypt, where he was incor- 
porated with the Mamelukes, whose bands are often re- 
cruited among the slaves which come from the Caucasus 
and the Persian border. 

As you enter St. Petersburg by the road from Strelna, 
there is a triumphal arch dedicated to the Empress 
Catharine, in honour of the combat of Tchesme. It is 


‘The captain of | 
the district has no right to interfere in their decisions, | 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


surmounted by six horses abreast harnessed to the car of 
Victory, and adorned with colossal statues and bas-re- 
liefs, which attract the eye at a distance; but when you 
approach the spot, and find only a dilapidated mass of 
lath and plaster, the effect is rather laughable. The 
original intention was to erect it in marble, but the 
| execution has been so long delayed, that the elements 
| will soon destroy this paper model entirely, which now 
| looks like a temporary decoration left to decay after the 
| jair was over, 

Near the marble palace of the Grand-duke Constantine, 
| is a fine open square, formerly named the Meadow of the 
| Czarine, but now called the Field of Mars: it is chiefly 
| used for the exercises of the troops; and at each ex- 
| tremity are placed two monuments, one an obelisk, with 
| inscriptions, to commemorate the victories of Marshal 
| Romanzow, the other a colossal statue of General Su- 
| warrow, in Roman armour. He is represented in a 
| menacing attitude, and protecting with his shield three 
| crowns, alluding to his campaigns in Italy, when he 
| defended the joint cause of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 
| [ forgot to mention, that the statue of Peter the Great 
| 


bears the following inscription, in Russian as well as in 
Latin. 
PETRO-PRIMO, 
CATHARINA SECUNDA, 
1782. 


Your interesting letter of the the 10th ult. has, owing 
| to the weather, been long on the road, but is just arrived. 
| The tragical end of poor has made me shudder ; 
that infamous Sunday press may now revel in the mis- 
chief and misery which it is always so anxious to 
create, 

What a picture do you give of English politics and 
financial embarrassments! but if Mr. Davenport’s mo- 
tion on the state of the nation has already lasted three 
days, and is likely to occupy as many more, we might 
hope that the collective talents of the sapient debaters 
| would hit upon some remedy for the evil; though a 
| deficiency of 1,400,000/. in the revenue must be paid in 
| more solid coin than long-winded speeches and theoreti- 
| cal projects. I have the greatest faith in the honesty and 
good intentions of our present 1ulers, and hope they may 
be able to stem the surrounding difficulties; still the 
money must be found, somewhere ; as the old lady said, 
on refusing her daughter to a worthy but needy suitor, 
“On ne fait pas des soupes de mérite, ni des fricassées de 
vertu, dans ce monde.” 

I sce that Lord Melbourne has taken up the question 
(of Portugal, while other attacks are preparing by his 

auxiliaries on the subjects of Greece, Mexico, Cuba, 
| foreign policy, and the currency; the enemy is up in 
every quarter, and what is still more fatally ominous, 
there are sad dissensions in the tory camp. There 
seems indeed, as you say, an approaching storm in the 
horizon ; three parties, the Whigs, the Huskissonians, 
and the Mountain are joined in coalition to attack the 
government; but when I see by the papers that ridicu- 
lous person utter his invectives against the noble 
| lion in his distress, lam tempted to exclaim with La 
Fontaine, 





I] attend son destin sans faire aucunes plaintes; 
Quand voyant ane meme a son antre accourir, 
Ah! c'est trop, Ini dit-il, je voulois bien mourir; 
Mais c’est mourir deux fois que souffrir tes atteintes. 


It is rather amusing to see a vote of thanks to the 
ultra tory Lord B — proposed by old Cobbett. Iam 
glad to hear you were so well amused with the party at 

| Witley: how could it be otherwise under that most 
| hospitable roof? What a contrast to the life I am lead- 
ing here! Much as I should have been delighted in 
| being with you, I should have been very sorrow to have 
‘eae that which you mention went to C ; 
| 
| 
| 








Yours ever. 
—<p>—— 
LETTER XXV. 
Barbarous and inhospitable custom—Russian Climate—Travel- 
ling on the Iee—French table dhote— Espionage—Turkish 


| Law—Instances of the Administration of Justice in Con- 
| stantinople. 


Petersburg, 16th March, 1830. 
| My pear g 


Although mine is not a sentimental journey, I 
find that I am like Sterne’s starling—*« I can’t get out.” 




















g I casua 
might probably in a few days set out for Paris, but I soon 
found that voulvir is not pouvoir. I must announce my 
intention publicly in the Gazette three weeks before I 
can obtain a passport. The object of this unnecessary 
shackle I cannot comprehend, unless it be, that as few 
strangers visit this distant capital, their stay should be 
prolonged to make up for the absence of others. There 
is something so galling in this idea of restraint, that I 
shall now feel very anxious to quit this country, which, 
on the other hand, affords no amusement to counterbal- 
ance this unusual interference with personal liberty. It 
is said to originate in a suspicion that foreigners might 


| incur debts and leave them unpaid; but I should think 


that the wary character of the natives, and the long 
dreary road to the frontier, might set their minds at rest 
on that subject. At all events, it is a barbarous and in- 
hospitable custom, and an attempt to subject a foreigner 
to a part of that odious system which prevails universally 
throughout the country. 

We had yesterday a shower of rain, but it is no indi- 
cation of spring, as the frost continues without intermis- 
sion to-day, Catharine called the St. Petersburg summer 
“the green winter ;” and as that season is generally ac- 
companied with frequent rain, she summed up the climate 
by saying, “ We have eight months of winter, and four 
months of bad weather.” At times I am told it is very 
hot, and there is hardly any night ; the moon is so bright 
that you may read a newspaper at midnight without a 
candle. When the thaw really arrives, its approaches 
are gradual; but instances have been known when a few 
hours have been sufficient to loosen the icy surface of the 
Neva, and then very serious accidents have occurred. 
This may be caused by a sudden veering of the wind to 
southwest, which, if should happen during the night, 
comes upon tke inhabitants unawares in the morning, 
who resuming their usual path over the perfidious ele- 
ment, with their horses, sledges, and loaded carts, are at 
times ingulfed in the waters. 

No sooner is the winter firmly established and the 
navigation interrupted, than the whole gulf from Cron- 
stadt to St. Petersburg becomes a great high road, on 
which, for a space of thirty wersts, carriages and goods 
are constantly moving to and fro with supplies for the 
capital. As the distance is more than a day’s journey 
for these loaded conveyances, wooden houses are con- 
structed on the ice to receive the travellers and the cattle, 
where they put up for the night; and there are frequently 
not less than fifty horses, with a proportionate number of 
peasants, sheltered under one roof from the inclemency 
of the weather. It is not more than two or three years 
since one of these sudden changes of the wind took place 
early in the evening ; the humble inn and its dependen- 
cies were filled with travellers and their beasts, who re- 
tired to rest without having remarked the alteration. 
They slept through the night totally unconscious of the 
thaw which was hourly undermining their frail tenement, 
and when in the morning all were prepared to resume 
their journey, the ice suddenly gave way, and men, 
horses, and buildings, were precipitated at once into a 
watery grave, 

Disasters of a less wholesale nature also frequently 
occur from the holes which are dug in the ice for a"sup- 
ply of water to the town, in which many a nightly wan- 
derer has disappeared and never been seen again till the 
river has become navigable. 
the usual symptoms have announced the approaching 
dispartion of the ice, the police is actively employed in 
preventing all passengers from crossing the river. 

As the ordinaire of a Russian hotel is not very at- 
tractive, I frequently dine with some friend at a French 
restaurant, at the corner of the , ctive, kept By 
Dubois, where a tolerable dinne rved at a table 
d’hote, which is frequented in genefal by very good so- 
ciety. ‘The conversation, I observe, is very guarded, as 
you may ‘also perceive by the following circumstance, 
which occurred there yesterday. At the close of dinner 
I was seated at one end of the table with three or four 
individuals of my acquaintance, when the topic of Paris, 
and the amusements which that capital affords to 
strangers, was casually introduced, and I was imper- 
ceptibly led to draw a comparison between them and the 
resources to be found at St. Petersburg, not very advan- 
tageous to the latter. One of these individuals, a Rus- 
sian, a man of very superior understanding, who has 
traveled much in Europe, and has acquired considerable 
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contrary opinion, and launched out into a most indis- 
criminate praise of his own capital, which he exalted 
above any other. I did not attempt to continue the ar- 
gument, but was certainly at a loss to account for an 
opinion savouring so much of prejudice, in one whose 
mind was of a superior cast, and very enlightened on 
all other subjects.) When we rose from table, he took 
me aside and privately said, “ You were perhaps sur- 
prised just now at my language, but did you not observe 
two persons near you who were listening attentively to 
our conversation? I have no doubt they were spies, and 
that any unguarded expression from me would have been 
misinterpreted, and reported this very night to govern- 
ment; and though my character is beyond suspicion, 
yet still I hold an employment, and the caution is al- 
ways advisable.” 

A French gentleman, who was formerly employed by 
his government at Constantinople, and dines frequently 
at the house of Dubois, told me the following instance 
of the manner in which justice is administered at that 
place, by the cadis or inferior magistrates, when debts 
are claimed from the natives by foreigners. It may give 
you some idea of Turkish law. 

A manufacturer of Carcassonne arrived at Constan- 
tinople with a large investment of cloths, which, by a 
new process, he had rendered peculiarly fit for the ‘Turk- 
ish market. An Armenian dealer was highly pleased 
with the quality, and bought the whole assortment, for 
which he paid the owner by his note of hand, falling 
due at a short term. When the period for payment ar- 
rived, the French merchant called upon his debtor with 
the bill, and demanded the settlement; but great was 








his surprise, when the other declared he had already 
paid ic. “How can that be true,” said the indignant 
Frenchman, “ when here is your own note, and I should 
have given it up to you, had it been duly acquitted ?” 

“ Your paper is of no consequence,” replied the Ar- 
menian; “I have paid the amount, and can produce my 
witnesses, which is of more importance than your title.” 
In this dilemma, the unfortunate creditor saw no resource 
left to him but an application to the French ambassador, 
who, feeling the inefficacy of his own intervention, re- 
commended the plaintiff to put his case into the hands 
of one of his interpreters, a man of much shrewdness, 
who had diligently studied the chicanery of Turkish 
law, and was well aware of the facilities which it offered 
to dishonest debtors in their transactions with a foreigner. 
The dragoman having prepared his measures, counselled 
the merchant to cite the Armenian before the judge. 
When all were assembled in court, the Frenchman was 
asked what was the ground of his complaint? He an- 
swered, the settlement of this bill, which that man pre- 
tends to have paid. 

« What do you reply to this?” said the cadi to the 
defendant. 

“That I have already paid it.” 

« And why did you then neglect to retain your signa- 
ture ?” 

“IT did not think it necessary.” 

«“ Have you any witnesses ?”” 

“ Yes! here they are.” 

Two men immediately advanced from the crowd, and 
bore testimony to the payment of the note, mentioning 
certain details to strengthen their evidence, and particu- 
larly the hour and the day when it took place. 

«“ You see,” said the judge to the Frenchman; “ this 
man owes you nothing.” 

The affair seemed to be decided, the discomfiture of 
the plaintiff was complete, when the interpreter, who 
had hitherto remained silent, thus addressed the judge: 
« We allow that this man did actually pay the note in 
the manner and at the time that these worthy persons 
have asserted; but they omit to state, or probably are 
not aware, that yielding to the entreaties of this Arme- 
nian, who made ‘a merit of his punctuality in the first 
instance, to obtain a longer accommodation, of which he 
was in great want, we returned him the money after- 
wards as a private loan, for which he allowed us to re- 
tain his note as a security; and to prove this, here are 
our witnesses.” 

Two other individuals then appeared, who testified 
broadly to the truth of this last assertion, which the dis- 
honest Armenian, not being prepared to rebut, he was 
immediately condemned to satisfy the claim, to the great 
satisfaction of the injured plaintiff. 





__ CITY OF THE CZAR. 


Your last letter, which I received this morning, is very 
interesting. Parliament seems to have met under very 
singular circumstances. I am sorry to hear that respect- 
able institution, the Argyle Rooms, is burnt to the 
ground. Yours ever. 


——f 

LETTER XXVI. 
Arrangements for leaving St. Petersburg—Population of that 
capital—Apparent hippiness of the people—Their filthy dress 
—Charity of the Russians—No instances of suicide in Russia 


—Policy of the Emperor Nicholas—Speculations as to the fu- 
ture influencé of Russia—Adieu to the city of the ezar. 


Petersburg, 25th March, 1830. 
My pear " 

This is probably the last letter which you will 
receive from me dated in the hvperboreal capital: I have 
made my arrangements with Lord V—— to journey 
homewards together as far as Berlin, from whence be 
will return to England, and I shall proceed to Paris. In- 
stead of ordering the wheels to be greased, they are 
already taken off the carriages, and packed up behind, 
which are then placed on sledges, and we have only to 
hope that the frost may continue till we pass the frontiers, 
as a sudden thaw would render the roads dangerous and 
impassable. 

The population itself of this capital, without the 
military, is not reckoned at more than three hundred and 
forty thousand souls, and from the appearance of the 





streets, I should not have imagined that it was so nv- | 
merous; but circumstances may account for this air of 


desertion which is generally remarked. The servants, a 
very numerous class in all Russian families, are engaged 
at home; the higher classes seldom walk out on foot; 
the mechanics are habitually industrious, and rarely 
quit their workshops from morning till night; and that 
swarm of loiterers, which frequent the public ways in 


London and Paris in search of amusement, is here abso- | 


lutely unknown. It wouid, therefore, be difficult to form 
a judgment of the numerical population by the faces 
which present themselves to general observation. One 
circumstance, however, is worthy of remark as you pass 
through the streets, and may reconcile a philanthropist 
to the monotony of the scene. ‘Those whom vou do 
meet are invariably distinguished by a calm serenity of 
countenance, which indicates the absence of care and 
misery. ‘That harassing anxiety to procure the meatus 
of subsistence, which you see marked in the features of 
so many poor wretches in other counties, is here even 
in the most bitter weather never perceptible. It is said 
that in London and Paris more than twenty thousand 
persons rise in the morning without knowing where to 
procure a morsel of food, or lay their heads at night. 
Here the cheapness of provisions, the certainty of em- 
ployment, and the indifference of the Russian as to 
nightly accommedation, (for he will contentedly sleep 
on a stone or a plank,) render him independent; while 
the conviction that he has a master who superintends 
his welfare us well as his labour, relieves his mind from 
all care for the present or thought for the morrow. 
There is nothing very attractive in the general aspect 
of the foot passengers whom you meet. A foreigner is 
disgusted with the variety of beards which conceal their 
features, and give them a squalid dirty appearance ; 
while the uncombed hair, which is cut short and square 
round the nape of the neck, is equally unbecoming ; 


add to this the general winter attire, which consists of a | 
sheepskin worn inside outwards, and by constant use | 


become filthy and rancid, and you will allow a Russian 


mougik to be no agreeable neighbour even in the open | 


air. The better class of tradesmen are more careful of 
their appearance, but the young men adopt a dress which 
is neither caftan nor great-coat ; and the beard, the only 
relic of the Asiatic costume, suits very ill with the rest. 
The women, no one knows why, have renounced the 
national dress entirely, and wear awkwardly enough a 
caricature imitation of the French fashions. 

The Russians are a charitable nation: there are very 
few beggars; I do not remember to have seen one in the 
streets; and they are in general ready to assist the dis- 
tressed. If an escort of soldiers should pass conducting 
a band of prisoners, you may see the tradesman quit his 
counter, or the Ischvoshnik his sledge, to contribute 
something to their relief. At the door of every prison 
is placed a charity box, into which even the lower or- 
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ders silently drop their alms; the contents are examined 
at night, and it is never found to be empty. 

There is another point in which the Russians are dis- 
tinguished from their more civilised neighbours, and it is 
to be hoped they may always continue to enjoy that dis- 
tinction :—there are no suicides. ‘he absence of im- 
mediate want preserves the lower orders from this act of 
desperation; and the higher classes, entirely occupied 
with an all-absorhing dread of the sovereign, are little 
prone to those romantic sentiments, or unruly passions, 
which lead to such fatal catastrophes in other countries. 
The unchangeable system of the government, which 
admits of no innovations, and excludes all party or po- 
litical feeling, pursues steadily the beaten track. No 
| change of ministry suddenly deprives a Jong list of de- 
| pendents of the means of support; no revolution occurs 
| to satiate the needy with the spoils of the rich, and drive 
| a ruined man to acts of despair; no disappointed artist, 
| or grisette crossed in love, seeks a refuge from her woes 

in a pan of charcoal or a watery grave; the nets of the 
| Serpentine and the Seine would find little occupation in 
the stream of the Neva. 
These are the privileges of high civilisation, and the 
| Russian has not yet arrived at that pitch of refinement ; 
| while the chilling atmosphere which he breathes, regu- 
j lates the temperature of his blood, and keeps his pas- 
sions under proper subjection. 
| ‘The observations to be made on a country so different 
| from any thing which we have ever seen, would be end- 
| less, if I descended into more minute details, I have 
| written to you those which principally attracted my no- 
| tice, as a traveller: the rest must come within the pro- 
| vince of the historian. Viewing this country with the 
eye of a freeborn Englishman, it is impossible to quit it 
without the full conviction that a permanent existence 
here must be intolerable; though it must be allowed, on 
| the other band, that the shackles under which all uni- 
| formly Jabour, seem to be the only means by which the 
| complicated machinery of this extensive government 
could be efficiently directed. Power so despotic in evil 
bands might, if it lasted, weigh indeed heavily on all; 
but, wielded by a man who is himself (in all respects) 
so eminently superior to all around him, and actuated 
by such praiseworthy motives, it becomes an instrument 
in the hand of Providence to work out by one absolute 
will the amelioration of a vast portion of the globe, 
hitherto left for centuries in a state of degrading bar- 
barism. ‘The new policy of the Emperor Nicholas, who, 
warned by the fate of his brother, now closes the door 
inst European institutions, which might interfere 
with his authority, may keep back the advancement of 
his Lurvpean subjects for the tine; but enough has al- 
ready been gained by Russia, to impart a vast improve- 
ment in the arts of civilised life to those ba: barous hordes 
which form the Asiatic frontier of the empire, notwith- 
standing the comparatively backward state of the entire 
country. I am not one of those who are skeptical as to 
| her future influence in promoting the great work of 
civilisation, which is destined, ia its turn, to visit every 
quarter of the globe. As every thing in this world, by 
| the order of nature, when it has reached the culminating 
| point, turns to decay; when old Europe is worn out, 
and her present supremacy has faded away before the 
rise of intellect and power of a new world; when it is 
| become, like the empiies of furmer ages, a mere historical 
| record of the past; it is no very vague conjecture to 
| suppose, that America on one side, and Russia on the 
other, both placed in immediate contact with the most 
barbarous nations, may ultimately become the instru- 
| ments of promoting this great change in the civilised 
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vorld, 
| Tam diving deep into the womb of time, and treating 
} you with a very useless speculation, as Europe looks 
| well and healthy at present, showing no symptoms of 
| decay; while Russia, as she is in 1830, immersed in a 
| vicious circle of slavery and corzuption, gives little pro. 
| mise of becoming a future regenerator of mankind. 

The immense territory of this empire is counter. 
| balanced by the thinness of its population; and the 
| difficulty of circulation from the seat of government to 
| the distant provinces, must oppose great obstacles to an 
| energetic administration of its resources; though, as 
| every thing depends on the will of one man, much time 
, may be saved by quickness of decision. Russia has 


| already outgrown her proportions; she has a great sur. 


| face of barren intangible land, which is more calculated 
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to embarrass than increase her power, and must give her 
so much internal occupation, that without some unfore- 


seen provocation, she can have little wish to interfere | 


with her neighbours in Europe. It must be her object 
to remain at peace ; and the present state of her military 


| 


force is little calculated to alarm the jealousy of foreign | 


powers. 

The numerous formalities of obtaining a passport are 
completed ; a long and tedious road lies before me, but 
it leads to happier climes, and scenes of which I never 


felt the real value, till they were contrasted with those | 


which I am now about to quit. If Voltaire, on quitting 
Holland, was tempted to exclaim, “ Adieu Canaux, Ca- 


nards, Canaille!” I may take the same comprehensive | 
view of the subject here, by saying in my turn, “ Adieu | 


Write to me at Paris, at 
Yours ever. 


Barbons, Barbus, Barbares.” 
the same hotel as usual, 


—<>— 


GENEALOGY OF THE SOVEREIGNS 


WHO HAVE REIGNED IN RUSSIA, FROM THE YEAR 862 TO 


THE PRESENT TIME. 
FIRST PERIOD. 
A.D 
862. Il, RURIK. 
Born amongst the Varegues in 830; died at Novo- 
he left his son Igor, under age, to the 
guardianship of Oleg. 


TQ. 
gorod in 879: 


879. Il. OLEG, 


Guardian of Igor; born at Kiew, where he died in 
913. He gained possession of Kiew, which became 
the seat of the Russian empire. 


913, III. IGOR, 

Son of Rurik ; born at Novogorod in 877, and slain 
by the Drevlians in 945. He married Olga, and left 
a son under age. 

945. IV. 

Wite of Igor; 


son Sviatoslaw ; 


OLGA, 
regent during the minority of her 
born in 885; died at Kiew in 955. 
She was a Christian. 
955, v. 
Son of Igor; born at Kiew in 933; killed by the 
Petchenegues in 973. 


SVIATOSLAW. 


973. VI. JARROPOLK, 
Eldest son of Sviatoslaw: born at Kiew, and mur- 


cered in the same town, in 980. 


980. VII, VLADIMIR, 


(surnamed the great.) 
Third son of Sviatoslaw ; born in 935: and died 
in 1015. He a Christian to espouse the 
Princess Anne, sister of the Emperor of Constanti- 


became 


nople. All Russia followed his example. He divided 
his empire between the ten sons whom he had by six 
wives, | 
SECOND PERIOD. 
The Empire Divided. 
1015. VIII, SVIATOPOLK. 


Posthumous son of Jarropolk, is recognised son of 
Vladimir, because this last had espoused his brother’s 
wife, already big with Sviatopolk. He died in Bo- 
hemia in 1016, 


1017. 1X. 

Son of Vladimir. 

to the Russians, 

reign of thirty-five years. He left five sons, to whom 
he left his estates in partition. 


JAROSLAW TI, 


He gave the first code of laws 


1054, x. 
Son 


IZIASLAW. 
of Jaroslaw the First. 
Iviatoslaw the Second, brother of Iziaslaw, usurps the 
throne: he reigned three years, and died. Iziaslaw 
remounts the throne: he is killed in combat, in 1078, 
after a reign of twenty-four years. 


1078. XI. VSEVOLOD, 


Son of Jaroslaw: he died of the plague at Kiew, 
after a reign of fifteen years, 


During this reign, | 


He died in 1054, after a glorious | 
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1093, XII. SVIATOPOLK II. 
Son of Iziaslaw: he reigned twenty years. 
1113. XIII VLADIMIR IT. 


Son of Vsevolod: he is surnamed Monomach, be- 
cause his mother was davghter of Constantine Mono. 
mach, emperor of Constantinople. This great man 
reigned twelve years. 

1125. 

Son of Vladimir, and reigned six years. 

1132. 

Son of Vladimir, reigned seven years. 

1139. 

Son of Vladimir, reigned only twelve days : he was 
dethroned by Vsevolod the Second. 

1139. 

Son of Oleg, and grandson of Sviatoslow II.; he 
reigned seven years, 

1146. 

Son of Oleg, and brother to the foregoing: he 
reigned thirteen days, and was deposed. 

1146. 


Son of Mstislaw, grandson of Vladimir Monomach : 
he reigned twelve years. 


XIV. MSTISLAW. 


XV. JARROPOLK IT, 


XVI. VIATCHESLAW. 


xvii. 


VSEVOLOD II. 


XVIII. 


IGOR It. 


XIX. IZIASLAW II. 


1154. XX. ROSTISLAW, 
Son of Mstislaw, and, 
XXI. IZIASLAW III. 
They only reigned together one year. 
1154. XXII. GEORGE, OR JOURT, 


Son of Vladimir Monomach: he was surnamed 
Dolgoroucky (long hand.) The throne of Kiew was 
consecutively occupied by Iziaslaw, son of David, the 
Mstislaw, son of Iziaslaw, and Rostislaw, son of 
Mstislaw: these troubles form an interregnum, after 
which, 

XXIII. ANDREW, 

Son of Dolgoroucky, surnamed Boholubski, trans- 
ferred his residence to Vladimir, which thus became 
the metropolis. 

1157. 

Son of Jouri Dolgoroucky : he was assassinated by 
his wife and his brothers-in-law Koutchko. 

1175. 

During which Mstislaw and Jarrapolk dispute the 
throne. 


XXIV. ANDREW, 


INTERREGNUM. 


1176. XXV. MICHAEL, 
Son of Jouri Dolgoroucky. 
1177. XXVI. VSEVOLOD III. 
Otherwise Dmitri I. son of Jouri. 
| 1213. XXVII. GEORGE, OR JOURI II. 


Son of Vsevolod III. dethroned by his brother. 
1216. 
Surnamed the Wise: he protected literature, and 
was a great sovereign: he named for his successor 
the same George, or Jouri, whom he had dethroned. 
1218, JOURI IT. 


Resumed the crown. In this year Baton Khan 
began his first incursions into Russia: he defeated 
and killed the grand-duke in 1237. 


XXVIII. CONSTANTINE, 


THIRD PERIOD. 
From the submission of Russia to the Tartars, to the 
establishment of the first Russian throne at Moscow. 
1228. JAROSLAW ITI. 


Son of Vsevolod: he died on his return from the 
grand horde, whither he had been sent by Baton 
Khan. It is generally thought that he was poisoned. 


XXIX. 


1246. 
Son of Vsevolod: he was supplanted by his ne- 
phew, and died in 1253, 


XXX. SVIATOSLAW III. 





1248. XXXI. MICHAEL It. 
Son of Jaroslaw : he was killed after a reign of a 


few months, fighting with the Lithuanians. 


1248. XXXII. ANDREW II. 


Son of Jaroslaw: he reigned three years. 
1252. 


Jon of Jaroslaw: he was surnamed Newski, on ac- 
count of his victories over the Swedes on the Neva. 
He was a great prince, and was canonised by the 
Greek church after his death. He reigned ten years 
as grand-duke, and twenty-three years previously, as 
hereditary prince of Novogorod. 


1263. 
Brother of the preceding: he reigned eight years. 
1271. 


XXXIII. ALEXANDER, 


XXXIV. JAROSLAW III. 
XXXV. VASSILEI, OR BASIL, 
Son of Jaroslaw. 
1276. 

Son of Alexander Newski: he reigned eighteen 
years, and died, after a troubled reign, in 1294. 
1294, 


XXXVI. DMITRI IT. 


XXXVII. ANDREW III. 
Son of Alexander Newski. 


XXXVIII. DANIEL, 


Son of Alexander, Prince of Moscow: he is the 
first sovereign of that city who took the name and 
title of grand-duke. He died in 1303. 

1304, 


Son of Jaroslaw III.: he reigned fourteen years. 
He was condemned to death, and murdered in the 
horde, whither he had been summoned by Usbek Khan. 


1320. 
Son of Daniel: he was assassinated in the horde 
by Dmitri III. 
1322, 
Son of Michael III.; he was condemned to death, 
and executed in the horde. 


1325. XLII. 


Son of Michael III.: he quitted the throne, and fled 
to Pscow, where he was beheaded in the horde, 1399. 


XXXIX. MICHAEL III. 


XL. JOURI IIT. 


XLI. DMITRI IIT. 


ALEXANDER Il. 


FOURTH PERIOD. 


From the first establishment of the Russian throne at 
Moscow, to the entire escape from the Tartar yoke, 
the period at which the grand-dukes took the title of 
Tzar. 


XLIIT. IWAN TI. 


Surnamed Kalita, was the son of Daniel: this 
prince removed the seat of government to Moscow, 
which was declared the capital of all the Russias. 


1340. XLIV. SIMEON. 


Surnamed the Superb, son of Iwan I. 


1353. XLV. IWAN II. 
Interregnum. 
1360. XLVI. DMITRI IY. 


Son of Constantine, and Prince of Souzdal, ob- 
tained from the khan the grand principality: after a 
reign of two years he was deposed, and the throne 
restored to the rightful heir. 


1362. 


Surnamed Donskoie ; he was son of Iwan II.: he 
reigned twenty-six years with glory, but he had the 
misfortune to see Moscow taken and burnt by the 
Tartars in 1382. 


1389. 

Son of Dmitri Donskoie: he imposed a tax on 
Novogorod. 

1425, 


Surnamed Temnoi, or the Blind: under his reign 
the first coin was struck in Russia. 


XLVII. DMITRI V. 


XLVITI. VASSILEI, OR BASIL II. 


XLIX. VASSILEI, OR BASIL III. 


1446. L. THE USURPER, PRINCE DMITRI JOURIEWITCH, 


Surnamned Chimiaka, occupied the throne only a 
few months. 
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1447. VASSILEI 1S RESEATED ON THE THRONE, 
And died after a reign of thirty-seven years. 


FIFTH PERIOD. 
From the throwing off of the Tartar yoke, to the acces- 
sion of the Romanow family to the throne. 
1462, LI. IWAN III. VASSILEIWITCH, 


Surnamed the Proud: he united the different prin- 
cipalities, conquered Novogorod, shook off the yoke 
of the Tartars, and exacted tribute from the kingdom 
of Kasan. 


1505. LII. VASSILEI IV. 
Surnamed the Courageous. 


IWANOVITCH, 


1534. LIIIl, IWAN IY. 

Surnamed the Threatening Tzar: he conquered 

the kingdoms of Kasan and Astrakan; Siberia was 
also subdued in his reign. 


1584. LIV. THEODORE IWANOVITCH, 
Tzar: with him expired the dynasty of Rurik, 
which reigned 736 years. 


VASSILEIWITCH, 


1598. LY. BORIS, 
Feodorovitch Godounov. 


1605. LVI. THEODORE Il. 
Borosovitch: he was strangled by order of the usur- 
per Otrepieco, who gave himself out as Prince Dmitri, 
son of Tzar Iwan the IV. 


1605. LVII. DMITRI. 

A usurper; reigned eleven months, and was killed. 
1606, LYIII, VASSILI, IWANOVITCH CHOUISKY. 
1610. INTERREGNUM. 


SIXTH PERIOD. 
From the accession of the Romanow family, to the pre- 
sent time. The states assembled elect a T'zar. 
1613. I. MICHAEL, 
He reigned thirty-two years. 
1645. II, ALEXIS. 
He increased the empire, and reigned thirty years. 


1676. Ill. THEODORE IJI. 


1682, 1v. IWAN ALEXIEVITCH 


reign together. 
PETER ALEXIEVITCH 


1689. Vv. PETER I. 


He takes the title of emperor. 
Peter the Great. 


Posterity cal] him 


1725. VI. CATHERINE I. 


1727. VII. PETER II. 
Grandson of Peter I. 


1730. VIII, ANNE IWANOVNA, 
Niece of Peter I. 
1740. IX. IWAN II. 


He is proclaimed emperor during his minority, and 
died in the same year. 


1741. X. ELIZABETH, 
Daughter of Peter I. 
1761. XI. PETER III. 
Murdered. 
1762. XII, CATHERINE IT, 


Wife of Peter III: she succeeded him, and added 
to his estates the Crimea, Azof, a part of Kouban, all 
the countries between the Dnieper, the Boug, the 
Dniester, and the Black Sea. 


1796. XIII. PAUL I. 
Her son, murdered. 
1801. xiv. ALEXANDER I. 
Died of a broken heart. 
1825. XV. NICHOLAS I, 


The reigning emperor. 


ADDENDA. 
October 3d, 1837. 


Seven years have elapsed since these cursory Remarks 
on the state of Russia were made by a traveller, who 
wrote to a friend a summary detail of the different ob- 
jects which presented themselves to his view ; and though 
not without sources of good information on the spot, has 
given at the best but a very crude and hasty sketch of 
the system, moral and political, of that overgrown power. 
The few facts of interest, which came within the scope of 
what may be called a familiar correspondence, have only 
the merit of truth ; if the occasional comments should be 
deemed by some to savour of prejudice or harshness, the 
unimportance of the writer must render them perfectly 
innocuous, or at least a matter of general indifference. 
The nineteenth century commenced with a series of 
events in Europe, so wonderful and so appalling, that no 
one generation since the world began ever witnessed such 
anera. We, who have lived in these stirring times, 
may feel that we have seen the work of whole centuries 
accomplished during our own short span of existence. 
The crumbling of a throne, the downfal of a kingdom, 
were then only accidents of daily occurrence; the civil 
death of a reigning family was pronounced with as little 
ceremony, and often with more levity, than the sentence 
of acommon malefactor. <A gigantic power had suddenly 
arisen, in defiance of every obstacle, which for a short 
period clenched within its iron grasp the destinies of civi- 
lised Europe. There are laws in the moral, as well as 
in the physical world, which are sure and unerring: ex- 
cess produces ruin; the abuse of power, as well as the 
abuse of health, must ultimately recoi! on the sinner. 
The ambition of Napoleon produced its natural fruits ; 
use led on to abuse, abuse led on to resistance; the op- 
pressed nations rose at last em masse, and hurled him 
from his throne. 

Fifteen yerrs of superficial tranquility had scarcely al- 
lowed to disheartened Europe sufficient time to forget the 
chains under which she had lately groaned, when a fresh 
volcano, whose subteraneous fermentation had been 
scarcely audible, burst forth at once and filled the minds 
of men with panic and confusion. 

It was only a few months preceding this catastrophe, 
that I was residing in St. Petersburg ; and when I now 
look round at the vast changes which, during the last 
seven years, this event has produced in European policy, 
it is natural to glance at the rapid progress which, owing 
to inevitable circumstances, Russia has been enabled to 
make during that short period, both in moral improve- 
ment and formidable strength. 

In 1830, Russia had merely the wreck of an army— 
her guards and garrisons. In 1837, we may look at the 
immense military display at Wosnesensk,* merely for 
amusement, while other armies are employed in Circassia 
and Poland, or quartered in other parts of the empire, 
without reckoning the distant hordes of Cossacks, which 
may be summoned at a moment’s notice. In 1830, 
Russia was far behind the nations of Europe in all kinds 
of manufacture or industrial produce. In 1837, we may 
view the improvements in those branches made at Mos- 
cow, and the different governments in that direction, 
which permit a repeal of duties on foreign goods, and 
maintain an ability to compete with them. This state- 
ment may, perhaps, be exaggerated, but the start given to 
industry and mechanical knowledge is incontestable. In 
1830, every thing I saw convinced me that Russia had 
certainly not the power, perhaps not even the wish, to 
increase her conquests. In 1837, what do we see? A 
powerful fleet in the Black Sea; a war in Circassia; the 
treaty of Unkiarskellessi, which gives Ler the key of the 
Dardanelles; and an influence obtained with the Porte, 
which no European diplomacy can overturn. Russia 
has now established herself in the midst of the divided 
populations of Anatolia, Persia, Georgia, and the Cau- 
casus: she occupies almost the entire tract of country 


*I may here advert to a scandalous calumny which 
has readily found its way into the English and French 
papers, that during the continuance of this camp at 
Wosnesensk, six hundred young girls had been taken 
away from their families in the Polish provinces, and 
brought to the camp to contribute to the pleasures of the 
soldiers. This gross statement I am able to contradict 
from the most undeniable authority. 








| important period. 


| 
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which separates the Caspian from the Black Sea, and 
guards with vigilance the two passages of the Caucasus. 
Here is the great secret of her jealousy about the naviga- 
tion of that sea; she is sensible of the progressing im- 
provement of her commerce; and her present views will 
not be satisfied, till she has monopolised the whole trade 
with the coasts of the Black and Caspian Seas, to the 
utter exclusion of English interference. ‘To what is this 
hostile spirit attributable? ‘T'o the foreign policy adopt- 
ed by England ever since the accession of the present 
government. 

If I may have been ied into a false conception on some 
points, I have still good grounds for my opinion at that 
period, and the same conviction was then felt by heads 
much wiser and better informed than mine. As far as 
regards the internal improvements in Russia, they are 
highly creditable to the fostering hand of the emperor, 
and the rising industry and perseverance of the inhabit- 
ants; but my impression of the state of the Russian 
armies in 1830 was confirmed unequivocally even two 
years later, by the long and tedious struggle with the 
Poles, when all the disposable force of the empire was. 
arrayed against the unfortunate city of Warsaw, and 
could only succeed, after months of fruitless warfare, in 
gaining possession of that capital. 

Now the military colonies have replenished those 
ranks which were wasted by the plague and the Turkish 
campaign, every effort has been made to place the army 
on a most formidable footing. The eritical state of Eu- 
rope was a sufficient pretext, while Austria and Prussia 
were taking the same effective measures; but, now that 
a general disarmament has been gradually adopted, Russia 
remains alone atthe full stretch of her war establishment, 
without an idea of reduction, till she has accomplished 
her own purposes, 

The power to extend her conquests, I am bound to 
confess, has been wonderfully augmented during this 
Next may come the inquiry, how far 
the wish of employing that power, to the detriment of 
her neighbours, may prevail in the present policy of the 
emperor of Russia. He has taken haughty strides of late; 
he has kept the even tenor of his way, unbiassed by 
French cajolery, untimidated by English menace. It 
would seem that dreams of conquest are revived; that a 
captious jealousy of foreign powers is at work; that a 
selfish occupation of the Black Sea, to the exclusion of 
other flags, is contemplated ; while Constantinople is held 
in pawn for the good conduct of Europe, and ready to be 
seized on the first demonstration of any hostile feeling in 
that quarter. ‘These are grave facts staring us in the face, 
and, if we decide at once, that with the power of aggran- 
disement the will also has increased, it may be as welk 
then to seek the motives which have brought about such 
a change in the hitherto pacific character of Nicholas, 


The revolution of July in France, and the reform bill 
in England, nearly simultaneous as to date, and similar 
in their tendencies, uprooted two cabinets which had 
been leagued in amity and peace with Russia, and gave 
the first shock to that feeling of confidence which had 
hitherto bound her to those countries. I may say two 
cabinets, because, though the reform bill was brought in 
by the whigs, it was the popular clamour which called 
for it that unseated the tory government, though they 
nominally went out on the question of the civil Jist. As 
far as England was concerned, this alteration might at 
first only have been considered by Russia as the unex- 
pected coolness of an old friend who had suddenly differed 
in opinion upon certain topics; it might have been 
viewed with regret, but not with anger. 

With regard to France, the change was of a more 
alarming nature. A friend had been expelled from his 
home; another was in his place, unsanctioned by the 
law of succession ; moreover, his house was on fire, and 
threatened to consume those of his neighbours. 

Russia, Austria, and Prussia, looked on with deep 
concern at the menacing aspect suddenly assumed by 
France, who, since 1815, bad formed part of the great 
confederation for maintaining peace in Europe. All 
their old apprehensions were revived; every thing seemed 
to prognosticate a second career of revolutionary aggres- 
sion ; the war of opinion was to be decided over again ; 
and the battle of Waterloo had been fought in vain. 
Urged by a wish to pacify excitement in France, and 
avert accllision in Europe, the allied sovereigns, stunned 
by this sudden blow, one after another acknowledged a 
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32 
ruler whom that nation professed to select as the object 
of its choice. 

No sooner had the first crash of the tempest appeared 
to subside in France, and the surrounding world begun 
to recover from the panic, than a fresh storm broke out 


in Belgium, and, in defiance of all the treaties ratified at | 


Vienna, a near ally of Russia was deprived of one half 


of his kingdom. Nicholas was indignant; the general 
alarm was increased tenfold; each turned to his neigh- 
bour, and said, “A stitch in time might have saved 
nine;” but po one moved, and that revolution also was 
accomMy lished. 

France, in the mean time, though professing peace to 
all the world, was not idle; the propagandists continued 
their work, and, having gained their point at Brussels, 
set about fanning the embers of sedition wherever their 
insidious doctrines were likely to prevail. Every post 
brought the news of fresh commotions, excited by their 
emissaries abroad; Brunswick, Dresden, Berlin, Hesse- 
Darmstadt, were successively the scenes of riot and dis- 
order, which filled the breast of every reigning sovereign 
with apprehension and dismay. 

Mortiiied as the Emperor Nicholas undoubtedly was, 
by the territorial losses of one so nearly related to him 


as the King of Holland, and alarmed by the progress of 
the same principles in other countries, this mortification 
and alerm were soon turned to exasperation, when the 
infection had reached his own subjects, and the machi- 
nations of French propagandism had seduced the un- 


fortunate Poles with promises of assistance, to throw off 


i 
the Russian yok 
These promises, as we know, 
or evaded, and the insur- 


r ul-concerted revolt. 


their own inde p 
were in the sequ 


gents left to pay the H 


noence, 
el forgotten 
nalty of thei 
umiss to mention that, when the 


It may here not be : 
incorporation of Poland with the Ru 
justed at the congress in 1815, the Emperor Alexander 
wes anxious to bestow on this new portion of his sub- 
jects the boon of a very liberal constitution ; but the great 
particularly our Lord Castle- 


ssian empire was ad- 





rs of the day, 
reagh, viewed the matter in a different light, and the 
beneficent intentions of the emperor were frustrated by 
the solute principle 
other mea sof that assembly. 


Thus deeply wounded in his interest at bome, Nicholas 


more al 
ibe 
could not be insensible to the danger without, which 
was hourly surrounding those powers who remained 
staunch and firm to the old system. ‘The day for open 
hostilities had passed away: no resource was left but 


vigorous measures of prevention for the future: every | 


nerve was strained to increase the military force of the 
empire, and bonds of amity were drawn closer between 
these whom a common interest united in one view of 
stemming the fariher progress of this wide-spreading 
mischief. But a serious defalcation from this general 


Jeague liad now become apparent in a change of minis- 
try in England, which openly announced that the objects 
es of the new cabinet were directly at vatri- 
ance with those which had 
Lord Grey bad entered into office with the device of re- 
form, retrenchment, and peace, engraved on his banner. 
Taking, perhaps for his own interest, a politic, but cer- 
tainly an unfair advantage of the times, he thus flung 
back in the teeth of a tory administration that long series 


and principl 


governed their predecessors, 


», and openly declare war in support of 


’s Which prevailed with the 


| into a comparatively trifling compass. 


of war and expense, which they in their time had wisely | 


counselled, during a struggle which had fiercely menaced 
the vital existence of the country, and of which, when 
brought to conclusion, he was now ready to 
source of stigma to them, and a stepping stone to 


a glorious 
make a 
himseif. 

Distress and discontent were prevalent in the country ; 
the minds of men, tired of the old beaten track of govern- 
ment, were ready for any change, which either statesman 
or empiric might boldly suggest: the Reform Bill was 
carried, the rotten boroughs were abolished, the people 
clapped their hands and said, “ We have now a fair re- 
presentation in parliament, no private influence shall now 


again control a vote.” Five years have not elapsed, and 


a Leviathan boroughmonger has arisen out of this mass | 


of purity, who can bring in his train forty men, stout and 
true, to vote at his beck, and attempt the overthrow of 
the British constitution, 


J'o return to foreign policy. This change in the 


English cabinet was, to say the least, very unwelcome 
to the three great powers, Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 
It must be obvious to all, that the Duke of Wellington, 


| 
| 
| 


| to account for an ominous expression, which has since 
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who had hitherto gone hand in hand with the sovereigns 
of Europe, in the great work of smoothing difficulties, 
and harmonising interests, after the overthrow of Napo- 
| leon, must have inspired them with great personal friend- 
ship, as well as implicit confidence in any line of con- 
duct which he might deem generally expedient at this 
momentous crisis. ‘Ibis tie was, moreover, strengthened 
by a conviction of the honesty and frankness of his cha- 
racter, which had become proverbial, and from which, 
they knew by experience, he had never swerved during 
the most important and intricate negotiations. It was 
pleasantly remarked of his grace, by one who knew him 
at Vienna, that he had completely misled the most subtle 
| diplomatists at the congress, by always stating exactly 
what he really thought. 

Deprived at once of this able counsellor and co-opera- 
tur—finding in his place uew men, novices in business, 


| 


the new-fangled ideas of the day, which it was their own 
object to cheek and keep within proper bounds, the allied 


sovereigns soon discovered in England rather a partisan | 
of revolutionary France, than the old ally, who had | 


fought and bled in the same legitimate cause with them- 
selves. Louis Philippe, whose new position between 
the republicans on one side, and the Carlists on the other, 
was still awfully insecure, sought eagerly the aid of the 
British cabinet to keep him in his seat. 
of the weight which such a formidable power might give 
to his pretensions, he flattered himself that the more than 


liberal doctrines proclaimed by the whigs might be pala- | 


table to one class of his new subjects; while the known 
aristocratic feeling which still reigns in England, inde- 
pendently of her ministers, might cherish a hope in the 
otber class, that, if not a second Monck, he might still 
adhere to the main principles of the old monarchy. It 
was, in fact, the commencement of that juste milieu sys- 


tem which has since been maintained by that sovereign | 
with so much talent, and under such peculiarly trying | 


circumstances. 

With this view, and to cement farther that alliance, 

| Prince ‘Falleyrand was despatched as Ambassador to 
London, I remember the sensation which the arrival of 
| the answer made to me by one of his friends, when I 

asked him the object of the prince’s mission: « He is 
merely come for three or four months, just to settle the 
Belgian question, make a few political arrangements 
between the two countries, and he then will return to 
Paris.” 

Oh, Prince Talleyrand! the Belgian question in three 
months !! 

The proposal was then made for a conference on that 
subject. 

It is now six years since the representatives of five 
great powers assembled round a table in Downing street, 
to adjust a question which, from previous arrangements 
between the parties interested, bad been already reduced 

No pains were 
spared to give all possible eclat to this scenic representa- 
tion ; protocol succeeded protocol in endless variety ; and 
the dramatic effect was considerably heightened, by an 
English embargo on Dutch ships, and two French inva- 
sions, the whole concluding with a magnificent display 
of rockets and fire-works before the citadel of Antwerp. 

Here, as usual in these liberal days, the strong were 
marshaled against the weak; but William of Nassau 
remained calm and unmoved in front of his oppressors, 
and not a step was gained in the adjustment of the ques- 
tion. Tired at last with fruitless negotiations, which 
were at one time foiled by the wiles of Talleyrand, at 
another thwarted by the inconsistencies of our foreign 
secretary, the members of this conference separated in 
1833, and the discussions have never since been re- 
sumed. 


The altered policy of our foreign office was now clearly 
unfolded to Europe, and if Nicholas, before this elucida- 
tion, had encouraged any hope that England might oppose 
the progress of revolution, he had now full means to as- 
certain her tendency to encourage it. Wounded as he 
was by the harshness which, during these conferences, 
had been shown by her to the cause of Holland; piqued, 
perhaps, by cavalier allusions made to his own represen- 
tatives, and foiled in his objects by the result, it is easy 


been too fatally verified, 


ignorant of the state of Europe, and above all, ruled by | 


Independently | 


that venerable statesman created in society, and not less | 


“La Turqui maintenant sera notre Belgique.” 

All parties quitted the conference with equal feelings 
of discontent; the irritation was, perhaps, greater on the 
part of Russia, but the observation dropped at the time 
from another official quarter, “ Ma vocation est finie, 
mais la provocation reste,” is indubitable proof of other 
disappointments, 
| A government which for certain objects declares war 
| at once is sure to meet the enemy on equal terms; but a 
government which by its conduct only excites suspicion, 
| which takes every opportunity of showing an inimical 
secret feeling, without coming to extremities, furnishes, 
unwarily, arms against itself ; the enemy watches all its 
| movements with a jealous eye; acts, even innocent in 
| themsclves, are misinterpreted; and when at last impe- 
| rious circumstances bring on a rupture, it finds to its cost 
that every preparation has been made, every result anti- 
| cipated, and the enemy, on his guard at all points, is 
ready for the conflict. 

On these unequal terms shall we probably at no dis- 
tant day be forced to meet Russia in the east, for her 
politics are changed since 1830, and her means enor- 
mously increased. The foreign policy of our whig 
government, which has been hitherto as unsuccessful in 
other countries as it has been inconsistent; which during 
the last seven years has made us almost the laughing- 
| stock of Europe, has now, amongst other fatal mistakes, 
at length placed us in this position with regard to Russia 
and the Black Sea. The fleet at Sebastopol is always 
ready at the shortest notice to receive on board a division 
of sixteen thousand men, which is purposely cantoned in 
the neighbourhood. This embarkation may be com- 
pleted in the space of twice twenty-four hours; the 
squadron may weigh anchor on the following day ; and 
as a succession of northerly winds prevails almost con- 
stantly in the Black Sea, this expedition may, on a 
moderate calculation, arrive in forty-eight hours more at 
| the mouth of the Bosphorus. We have only then to 
start the supposition, not very improbable, that a politi- 
cal difference with England, such, for instance, as the 
late high words about the Vixen, or a dispute of a more 
gencral nature with the maritime powers of Europe com- 
| bined, should induce the emperor to make this hostile 
demonstration. Such an expedition would arrive in five 
days at its destination, that is, long before the ambassa- 
dors of France and England at the Porte could receive 
information of the order being issued. In the present 
crippled and debased state of the Turkish empire, the 
powers of Europe would have no chance of competing 
with Russia in those waters, Let a collision once take 
place, and the immediate result would be, the seizure of 
the Dardanelles, and the occupation of Constantinople by 
that power. 

A military traveller of note, whose opinion on such 
subjects is entitled to great weight, has lately visited the 
Crimea, and published his own observations on this very 
interesting matter. He relates as an eye witness the fol- 





| lowing remarks, which he made during his stay at Con- 





stantinople, 

The Turks themselves have always been numerically 
insignificant, when compared with the population of 
those territories which have submitted to their sway ; 
and their power has from that circumstance been always 
undefined, wavering, and precarious. Haughty and over- 
beating, they have never deigned to admit their trembling 
and despised vassals to any participation in their own 
grandeur; but, treating them as conquered enemies, they 
have unceasingly made them feel all the caprice and ty- 
ranny of their iron yoke. This nation now presents the 
extraordinary picture of three millions of Turks, includ- 
ing both sexes, who are scattered over an immense ex- 
tent of territory, intermingled with a Christian population 
more numerous than themselves, which is disaffected to 
their authority, and bordered by an Arabian population 
which is conscious of its own superiority. 

The Ottoman empire, already weakened and dismem- 
bered by the separation of those states now ruled by 
Mehemet Ali, is actually reduced at the present day to 
the city of Constantinople and the surrounding provinces, 
where the Turkish population is the most thickly con- 
centred. Under such disparaging circumstances it is im- 
possible that the grand seignior can maintain even his 
present precarious existence without a foreign protection ; 
he must therefore make a virtue of necessity, and bind 
himself up implicitly with one of the two systems into 
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CITY OF THE CZAR. 
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which Europe is now divided. On the one side is Rus- 
sia, on the other are the maritime powers, to which per- 
haps may be added Austria, forming what may be called 
the western alliance. At the first suspicion of a hostile 
movement from the fleets of England and France, a Rus- 
sian squadron, with twelve thousand troops on board, 
will arrive at the mouth of the Bosphorus; while, on the 
other hand, a corps of sixty thousand men will pass the 
Balcan and take possession of Adrianople. In the mean 
time the cabinets of London and Paris will become the 
scenes of busy negotiations ; each will meet and delib- 
erate: notes will be interchanged, menaces, loud but not 
deep, will be uttered; but before any decisive steps can 
be even planned in that distant quarter, the objects of 
Russia will be accomplished, and the straits of Constan- 
tinople irremediably closed. 

The emperor, nevertheless, is too wise, if left to him- 
self, to accelerate a premature possession of Constanti- 
nople, which might be prejudicial to the interests of 
Southern Russia, inasmuch as it would interfere with 
the great plans of improvement, and the exploration of 
wealth, which are gradually being accomplished in those 
provinces. The only object of Russia for the moment is 
the free and uninterrupted navigation for herself of the 
Black Sea. 

If the passages of the Bosphorus and the Hellespont 
were one or two leagues in breadth, there are few sensi- 
ble men at St. Petersburg who would really advocate the 
conquest of Constantinople; but as those narrow straits 
are absoluteiy the gates of an entire sea, their importance 
to the possessor is beyond all calculation. If the Rus- 
sians once seize upon the Dardanelles, all Europe com- 
bined could never rescue them from their grasp, and as 
it seems indubitable that this prize must be gained by the 
first power which arrives on the spot, their geographical 
position sufficiently indicates their chance of success. 

Europe then must make up her mind to view with re- 
signation the preponderating influence of Russia at Con- 
stantinople, and to abide by the conviction that she can 
occupy that capital when she pleases; but at the same 
time let her consider that Russia has no wish to come to 
those extremities, unless propelled by the force of extra- 
neous circumstances, The great object of her present 
policy is to defer as long as possible that conquest which 
is always within her reach, and which only the interfer- 
ence of an enemy will force her, in spite of her own in- 
terests, to accelerate. 

The accuracy of this statement is undeniable ; it is of 
high import to English commercial interests; but what 
does it prove? ‘That Russia has for the last six years 





are become the objects of dislike in one, and almost of | 


assassination in the other, When Prince Talleyrand 
was once asked in England the meaning of the word, 
non-intervention, which was in such daily use at the 
conference, he replied, 

«C’est un mot cconomique, philosophique, et poli- 
tique, qui signifie a peu prés intervention,” and that 
reading of the word, coming at once from such high 
authority, seems to have since been carefully preserved 
in the dictionaries of Downing street.* 

The conduct towards Russia has been different ; there 
was no room for non-intervention there; but a malus 
animus was suffered to transpire, which, without giving 
positive offence, kept up an incessant irritation. The 
unpleasant discussions at the conference—the oppression 
of Holland—the approbation of the Poles—the language 
encouraged in the house of commons, at times breathing 
the most personal invectives against the emperor, from 
those who were stanch supporters of the government— 
the attacks in newspapers, which were openly considered 
its organs; in short, a war of “ coups d’épingles,” which 
drew no blood, but caused a fester, were all sufficient to 
create alarm, and excite the emperor to take those mea- 
sures of precaution, which we now see so studiously pre- 
pared against us in the East. A well known character 
said to me not three years ago in Paris, “« Russia is your 
old ally, and under the duke’s government, convinced as 
we are of the rectitude of his intentions, and the honour 
of his character, there are no facilities we would not give, 
no sacrifices we would not make, to cement that alliance ; 
but under your present rulers, we are every where held 
up to odium and suspicion, as if the conviction that you 
had unjustly deserted an old friend, only made you more 
anxious to injure and traduce her for your own justifica- 
tion.” 

It is not to be denied that, with a view of courting the 
Anglo-Polish party in the house of commons, and the 
ultra-liberal party in this country, a feeling of rancour 
against Russia has been openly encouraged in England 
by the government, as a proof of their own attachment 
to the cause of liberty ; but this pandering to popular 
clamour will have cost the nation dear, if it has raised us 
up a formidable enemy, who only waits a convenient 
moment to show his resentment. A war of words is 
unworthy of a great nation, and it is, to say the least, 
impolitic to irritate the feelings of other powers, even 
though the receptions in Downing street may have failed 
to conciliate their representatives. 

The tranquillity which has prevailed in Europe since 
July, 1830, may be attributed much less to the friendly 


geographical position now presents? Within the last 
fifteen years Russia has made more important conquests, 
during a time of profound peace, than any other warlike 
nation has made by repeated victories. One arm is 
placed on Persia, intent on the exclusion of British in- 
fluence, the other on Turkey; one foot on Asia, the 
other on Poland. 

Napoleon has said, “ Avant cinquante ans |’Europe 
sera republicaine ou Cosaque.” If Russia is to continue 
progressing as she has done, the republicans will have 
little chance. 

The discussion of the great question, which is slowly 
but inevitably approaching, will show how far the Eng- 
lish government is prepared to assert our rights, and pro- 
tect our interests as strenuously as the country is entitled 
to expect at their hands. The commerce of the Medi- 
terranean is of itself an object of great importance to 
England, whose views are unremittingly directed to the 
extension of her trade and wealth. The basin of that 
sea is indispensable in that view, when considered as a 
vast harbour between three contiuents, the natural en- 
trepét of each, and above all, the point to which may 
converge the two great roads by land to our Indian pos- 
sessions, formerly well known to the nations of antiquity. 
The one through Asia, the other through Africa. The 
Egyptian power, mistress of the mouths of the Nile, and 
of its banks to a considerable distance, may at its own 
pleasure either open or close the road to India through 
Africa; in like manner, Russia either occupies now, or 
threatens to occupy, all the issues which lead through 
Asia to our Indian colonies. 

The road through Africa is incontestably the most 
practicable,* and the most sure—hence a good under- 
standing with Mehemet Ali became at once a great ob- 
ject of policy for England. We winked at bis aggres- 
sions on the Porte; we saw with complacency the 
march of [brahim on Constantinople; we looked to the 
formation of an independent kingdom at Alexandria, 
which would be mainly devoted to us; and therefore re- 
mained deaf to the cries of our old ally for assistance ; 
when the sudden intervention of the Czar in the ‘Turco- 
Egyptian conflict dissipated a part of these flattering de- 
lusions, and established his own influence permanently 
in that quarter. When at last the Russian fleet returned 
to Sebastopol, and a treaty of peace was made between 





been preparing this great denouement, as a counterbalan- | dispositions of the different cabinets, than to the awful 
cing power to the dereliction of those allies, who have | conviction of the consequences which might result from 
wandered away from the paths of amity which, in 1815, | the first cannon shot fired on the Continent. Various 
identified the interests of the great European family, in | causes of discontent have arisen within this period ; but 
order to follow and promote those ultra-liberal maxims, | a dread of those territorial changes, which a general con- 
which she perhaps justly considers as hostile to her own | flagration might produce, has operated so strongly on all 
welfare. With regard to France, as her deviation was | sides, that every effurt has been instantly directed to 
at first the most violent and fearless, it has perhaps soft- | soothe or repress any open demonstration of a warlike 
ened down into a policy, much more moderate and con- | tendency. ‘This auspicious peace, or, more properly 
ciliating than could have been expected. Ever since the | speaking, ihis armed truce, while it bound the powers in 
time of Cassimir Perrier, who thought he had struck all | Europe to a strict line of inoffensive conduct towards 
Europe with awe by sending a handful of troops to | each other, has been silently used by distant Russia, in 
Ancona, the successive cabinets of Louis Philippe seem, | preparing that chess-board in the East, on which her 
whatever may have been their other inconsistencies, to | game of domination is henceforward to be skilfully 
have been uniformly animated with a sincere wish of | played. If, in the beginning of this century, any man 
maintaining peace in Europe: and however people may | had ventured to predict, that in the year 1837 Russia 
differ as to the merits of that sovereign, it is only justice | would virtually possess the Dardanelles; would have ad- 
to allow that the civilized world must owe to him an im- | vanced into Persia and Asia Minor; would be the mis- 
perishable obligation on that score, tress of a powerful fleet in the Black Sea, ready at all 

With respect to the English cabinet, much more loud | times to sail into the Mediterranean; would have sub- 
in its proclamation of the same sentiments, it seems to | jected the Polish nation; would lay her hands on the 
have taken advantage of the generally pacific feelings | principalities ; would hold Constantinople in ber grasp ; 
which existed in Europe, to provoke, by its meddling | would have united her co-religionists against the autho- 
policy, and its captious remonstrances, a totally different | rity of Austria, and demanded an interference in the 
system. God knows the whigs did not want a war to | affairs of Cracow; he would have been treated as a fool 
increase. their other embarrassments, but they had risen | or a visionary ; and yet is not this the picture which her 
to power under formal pledges of adherence to certain 
popular doctrines, and they deemed it necessary, for the 
maintenance of their consistency, or perhaps of their 
places, to make their foreign policy also notorious by its 
bias towards what are now called liberal principles. 
Every one who reads a newspaper, may judge how far 








* A civil war has since broken out in Canada, and it 
is fortunate for English interests, that the American 
government has shown a more just definition of this ex- 
pression than the British cabinet has done in Europe. 
In a proclamation just issued by Governor Tenison, of 


the sultan and his vassal, where was old England then, 
with all her interests in the Levant and in Asia? 
Silent, in the background; while Admiral Rouwssin 


claimed for France all the merit of that interference. A 
change of policy on our part became necessary ; we 
found that if we encouraged M hemet, however pri- 
vately, we must give up our intercourse with the Porte, 
who would then more immediately throw herself into 
the arms of Russia. We have ever since been placed in 
that embarrassing position, with both parties, which in- 
consistent and tortuous counsels must always produce. 
The Asiatic road is longer than the African, beset 
with dangers and difficulties; it is not yet accomplished ; 
but if such a door to the commerce of Europe be one 
day opened, the results must be incalculable, though not 
unattended with jealousy on the part of England, as an 
approach to her colonies. On Russia alone will devolve 
the task of executing this work: but as the natural 
issue of such a communication with India must centre 
in the Black Sea, if England finds herself at last ex- 
cluded from that navigation, all the advantage to be de- 
rived from this new intercourse with her own colonies 
will be lost to her, and completely monopolised by her 
rival. These are some of the principal motives which 
must compel England to maintain her superiority in the 
one sea, and assert her right to admission into the other; 
it remains to be seen how far our government is pre- 
pared to act against an adversary who has made such 








their interference in the affairs of Spain and Portugal 

has contributed to their own credit or the national glory ; 

but, as far as our intercourse with those countries is con- 

cerned, the result has been, that, nationally speaking, we 
NO. 3.—PART 1,—1839. 





Vermont, he gives the following friendly assurance and 
taunting lesson to England :—« It is obvious that, as a 
nation, we have no right to intermeddle with the consti- 
tution of any neighbouring power.” 





formidable preparations on his side. 

The battle of Navarino, that sad mistake, which was 
afterwards qualified as an “ untoward event,” has crippled 
for ever the means 0% the sultan. It was well described 
by a venerable English diplomatist, when he said, « It 





* Five years ago there was not a single steam-vessel 
of any nation plying from Egypt, now those of England, 
France, Austria, and Egypt, number eighteen regular 
opportunities to and fro every month from Alexandria. 
The Lloyd’s Austrian Company expect to pass letters 
between Alexandria und London, via Trieste, in nineteen 
days. 
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was a very good fight, but you knocked down the wrong 
man.” 

We have, it is true, on our side the famous quadru- 
partite treaty, an alliance which was pompously planned 
by M. de Talleyrand and my Lord Palmerston, as a 
check to all the northern powers ; but the prince has 
retired from public life, to his chateau at Valengaye, and 
this eminent piece of jugglery has become a dead letter. 
Perhaps, during his daily drives through the forest of 
Gatines, that wily statesman, gui depuis soixante ans 
a joué les peuples et les couronnes sur Uechiquierde 
Vunivers, may relax his impassable features with a 
smile, when he reads, in the Journal des Debats, a de- 
tailed account of Evan’s discomfitures, and the maze of 
difficulties in Spain, which his last diplomatic legacy has 
entailed on the British cabinet. 

Louis Philippe has gained all that he wanted by the 
English connection; he had too much good sense to in- 
terfere seriously in Spain; and if English objects alone 
are to be obtained in the East, he will be equally pas- 


sive. Besides, the radical tendency of our government 
savours too much of the doctrines which are now most 
strictly repressed in France, and a nearer approach to 
the three legitimate powers would be infinitely more 


gratifying to his feelings. The two other parties, privy 
to that treaty, seem to have occupation enough carved 
out for them at home, to engross their attention, without 
thinking of their neighbours or allies. 

Some grave politicians, who undervalue the power of 





Russia, and think that Messrs. Rothschild are the arbiters | 
of peace or war, significantly allude to what they call | 


her vulnerable point; they talk of her financial embar- 
rassments, and ussert that the want of money will pre- 
vent a collision. 

Perhaps these reasoners are not aware that, personally, 
the Emperor of Russia possesses, in territorial property 
alone, a revenue ten times more considerable than any 
civil list in Europe; that, speaking financially, Russia 
has nothing to lose, and every thing to gain, from the 
moment that the seat of war is carried beyond her fron- 
tiers; besides, that her internal administration is less 
expensive than any other; that her levies of troops are 
collected with a surprising econemy for the crown, and 
at the cost of the landed proprietors; that every military 
expedition once out of a country like Russia, is a specu- 
lation which can hardly fail to turn out profitably to the 
empire, as there is scarcely on record a treaty of peace 
signed between that power and her adversaries, by which 
she did not ultimately gain some augmentation to her 
own territory. 

Russia has connected herself by family ties with Prus- 
sia, Holland, and Wirtemberg, who regard her with a 
common feeling of interest and good will; but where is 
the power on the continent to which England can now 
look, I will not say for support, but even for a similarity 
of views on any public question! Where, indeed, is 
the power who would not see with secret satisfaction 
any diminution of her glory, or any wound to her inte- 
rests? Our poor old friend, Holland, is alienated for 
ever; all Germany views us with distrust, and is, up to 
this moment, actively engaged in thwarting our com- 
merce, by a line of custom-houses, which is the only 
warfare that circumstances will permit. Austria, per- 
haps, is jealous of Russia, but she is occupied with the 
care of her Italian provinces, and can have no one 
feeling in common with a government which encourages 
and promotes civil war. In addition to her three family 
alliances, it is evident that Russia has of late been tam- 
pering with the United States, who would readily be 
gained by the lure of an island in the Archipelago, that 
great object of their ambition, as a store-house for their 
goods, and a haven of refuge for their shipping, to be- 
come a formidable maritime ally of that power. 

Pursuing, then, the hypothesis of a general collision, 
we may imagine Russia in full possession of Constanti- 
nople, leagued with Prussia, which forms a téte du pont 
upon France, threatening with her advanced guard the 
gates of Vienna, through Gallicia, and her fleets re- 
enforced by those of Holland and America; we shall 
then allow that a long train of preparations, skilfully 
combined, may place the interests of Europe, and more 
particularly of England, in singular jeopardy. 

A new system of the world seems gradually preparing 
to unfold itself. The destruction of that great league 
which was signed at Vienna in 1815, now accomplished 


by the secession of England and France, has given new 
» 


| 
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views and objects to the other powers. There are three 


nations, Prussia, Wirtemberg, and Bavaria, which seem 
geographically to interfere with each other. What 
power can England now possess of interposing there, or 
calming the ambition of those states, while Russia has 
aiready established an influence which may one day 
make her the supreme arbiter of any disputes that may 
arise between them. On the other hand, Austria, it is 
true, might support the interests of her ally, Bavaria; 


| but the wary policy of that government, which prompts 
| her to secure a safe retreat for herself when the storm 


approaches, will, doubtless, be met by Russia with a pro- 
ject of dismemberment which shall assign to each a con- 
venient share in the European provinces of the Ottoman 
empire. If the partition of Turkey shall take place soon 
after the occupation of Constantinople, which, in an age 
like this, when any event is on the cards, cannot be 
deemed improbable, here is Austria at once detached 
from the maritime powers, and ready to advocate the 
policy of Russia. 

The solution of this grand problem, whether deferred 


| by negotiation, or accelerated by some unforeseen event, 


is ultimately inevitable; and who will venture to assert, 
that in this advanced stage it can be arranged by pacific 
means, at least, in the Archipelago of the Mediterranean ? 
The great cry has been raised throughout the British 
empire, that our commercial and maritime power is 
openly menaced; a foreign rival bas dared to say on that 
sea, which is common to all, “so far shall ye go, and no 
farther.” The nation has been threatened on that 
element which has been the scene of her constant 


| triumphs. 





While these humiliations have been preparing de 
longue main against our honour and interests abroad, a 





pitiful economy at home has been paring down the sup- 
plies of our navy; a loan has been voted to Greece for 
Russian purposes, and near a million of money squan- 
dered in promoting a civil war in Spain; which of itself 
would have sufficed to place our fleets in an imposing | 
attitude, to enforce our rights, and avenge our injured 
dignity. 


Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat, 


THE END. 





Au Appeal 


TO 
THE PEOPLE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ON THE SUBJECT OF 


Anu Asplum for the Xusane Poor 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 





[Reported by Dr. Dunglison, Chairman of the sub-committee, | 
consisting of Robley Dunglison, M. D. Frederick A. Packard, | 
Esq. and Casper Morris, M. D.—Ep.} 


The condition of the insane poor in this common- | 
wealth has for some time been a topic of absorbing in- | 
terest with the philanthropist. Of the different forms of | 
misfortune and misery, insanity excites the most painful 
emotions. The horror which it occasions in the minds 
of most persons; the utter helplessness of the afflicted ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


earliest period of its history, been actively and effectu- 
ally directed towards the improvement of the condition 
of its inhabitants, and the principles that have been in- 
stilled by our fathers have been those of Christian 
charity. The circle of benevolence has been perpetually 
expanding, until it embraces almost every variety of hu- 
man suffering. Prisons and penitentiaries, hospitals and 
almshouses have been liberally endowed and faithfully 
protected, Provision has been made for widows and or- 
phans ; for individuals whom nature or accident has de- 
prived of the means of self-support; the blind and lame ; 
the deaf and dumb; the poor; the diseased ; the old ; the 
repentant sinner; the wretched, no matter what the ex- 
tent or the character of their affliction—the feeble, how- 
ever helpless and impotent their condition. In almost 
every one of these diversified efforts of benevolence, the 
result has corresponded with the motive. Relief has 
been happily and extensively afforded. 

«“ There is one species of calamity to which no adequate 
succour has yet been extended. Among the classes and 
degrees of misery, it is perhaps the highest. In its call 
for commiseration and relief, it is among the most dis- 
tinct and audible. It combines the loss or imperfection 
of reason with the absence of the means of mainte- 
nance. Mental insanity, united in the same person with 
extreme poverty, exhibits the darkest picture of human 
suffering—yet lunatics who are poor are left to the im- 
perfect comforts and to the inevitable still more imper- 
fect medical treatment which almshouses in their best 
condition can afford. In this respect Pennsylvania is 
far behind many of the other commonwealths, Several 
of them have established a single asylum for the recep- 
tion of this description of persons, and some of them 
have founded more than one extensive charity for their 
relief. The ample population and rich resources of our 
state forbid that she should be a delinquent in providing 
similar works of useful benevolence. 

“ Resolved, That it is expedient to make application 
to the legislature for the passage of an act to authorise 
the purchase of extensive grounds and the construction 
of a state asylum for the relief of the insane poor of the 
state of Pennsylvania. 

“ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to prepare, 
print and circulate memorials to the senate and house of 
representatives, and cause them to be presented—to pro- 
cure and publish information, (statistical and otherwise, ) 
on this interesting subject, and to adopt such other mea- 
sures as may in their opinion contribute to the success 
of the undertaking. 

“ Resolved, That J. R. Ingersoll, Dr. Robley Dungli- 
son, J. M. Read, Rev. Dr. Tyng, Samuel R. Wood, J. 
K. Kane, 8. B. Morris, I. Collins, Edward Yarnel, Rev. 
Dr. Demme, T. Earp, Dr. B. H. Coates, J. R. T'vson, 
Dr. Charles Evans, W. 8. Hansell, Dr. Joseph Parrish, 
Townsend Sharpless, Dr. Caspar Morris, Dr. J. R. Bur- 
den, Ambrose White, Dr. I. N. Marsellis, John Good- 
man, J. J. Smith, jr., Rev. Dr. Mayer, John Farnum, 
G. N. Baker, together with the officers of the meeting, 
be the said committee.” 


To enable the public to understand clearly the neces- 
sities for such an institution as that proposed in the above 


| resulution, some explanatory remarks may be necessary. 


It has been a matter of statistical investigation in many 
countries of Europe, and in various states of this union, 
to discover the ratio of insane, and especially of insane 
poor, to the rest of the population. Unfortunately, the 
estimates on this subject have not been made in such a 
manner as to command implicit reliance, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of those of Norway. In the year 1825, 
the Storling directed that a special enquiry on this sub- 


and the degradation and cruelty to which they are too | ject should be instituted, the results of which have been 


often subjected, render them peculiarly the objects of 
benevolent solicitude. 

Impressed with such feelings, a meeting of citizens 
was recently held in the city of Philadelphia, of which | 
Thomas P, Cope, Esq. was President, Thomas Bradford | 
and Edward King, Esqs. Vice-Presidents, and Frederick 
A. Packard and James J. Barclay, Esqs. Sccretaries. 

At this meeting, the object of which was to take into 
consideration the propriety of adopting measures to es- 
tablish, at public expense, an Asylum for the Insane Poor 
of Pennsylvania; the following preamble and resolutions 
were proposed by Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq. and adopted 
by the meeting :— 

“The humane policy of Pennsylvania has, from the 





published by Dr. Holtz. In 1829, Sir Andrew Halliday 
furnished a tolerably accurate estimate of the number in 
England and Scotland; and Dr. Briére de Boismont, 
well known for his researches in regard to the insane, 
has given the number in twenty-one establishments in 
the principal cities of Italy, which he visited in the year 
1830. 

The estimates of different observers have been collected 
by Esquirol, and others: from these it would appear, that 
in England, the proportion of insane to the whole popu- 
lation is 1 in 783; in Wales, 1 in 911; in Scotland, 1 
in 573; in the Rhenish provinces, 1 in 1000; in Nor- 
way, | in 551; in France, 1 in 1750; and in Italy, 1 in 
3785 ; the limits, consequently, between the number of 
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the insane compared with the population, being, in 
Europe, between 1 in 550, and 1 in 3785; a wide and 
singular difference, and one by no means easy of expla- 
nation. LEsquirol suggests, that owing to Norway and 
Scotland being mountainous countries, idiots are more 
numerous than in those which are more level; idiocy or 
mental imbecility, he conceives, being owing to physical 
circumstances connected with locality, whilst madness 
or mental perversion is the product of society and of in- 
tellectual and moral influences; in idiocy, causes have 
interfered with the development of the organs, whilst in 
madness the over-excited brain has transcended its 
healthy boundaries, But although locality has, doubt- 
less, its influence in the production of certain forms of 
insanity, as of other diseased conditions, it is impossible 
to regard the rule absolute when we refer to the enume- 
rations of Europe or of this country—the proportion in 
Wales, which is extensively mountainous, being small, 
and that of Italy, traversed by lofty ridges, the least in 
the tables. 

In this country, the proportion of the insane to the 
rest of the population has been largely overrated. 

From extremely inadequate data, it was affirmed by 
an able writer, a few years ago, that the ratio in the 
United States was as high as 1 in 262; and this aflirma- 
tion was made in the face of the enumeration of the state 
of New York in 1825, which has been adopted by Es- 
quirol and other writers on the statistics of insanity, and 
which showed, that there was in that state 1 insane per- 
son to every 721. As the state of New York contains 
nearly one sixth part of the population of the Union, any 
accurate enumeration afforded by it merits every atten- 
tion. In the year 1825, the proportion of the insane 
there to the whole population was 1 to 1974 nearly ; of 
idiots, 1 to 1138 nearly ; and of both classes, 1 to 721 
and a fraction. In 1835, on a fresh enumeration, the 
proportion of insane was 1 to 2249 nearly ; of idiots, 1 
to 1465 and a fraction; and of both classes, 1 to 887 
and a fraction, thus exhibiting a diminution in the ratio 
in the last ten years—under the presumption that the 
enumerations were equally accurate—in the ratio of 887 
to 721, and showing, that in New York at least there 
has not been that increase in the number of the insane, 
which has been considered to have taken place to an 
alarming extent elsewhere. 

Estimates have been made as to the number of the 
insane in some of the New England states, but although 
those states have been amongst the foremost in amelio- 
rating the condition of these unfortunates, there does not 
appear to have been sufficient extent of statistical details ; 
the general estimates being commonly deduced from par- 
tial enumerations, from which it has been attempted to 
infer the proportion in the whole state. 

As respects the precise ratio in this commonwealth, 
we have no enumerations on which reliance can be 
placed; but evidence enough exists to show that it is 
considerable. In the single almshouse of the city of 
Philadelphia there are in the lunatic department at this 
time 174 patients—90 males and 84 females; and in 
other parts of the establishment, 50 or 60, who are more 
or less fatuous; and as these are chiefly from the county 
of Philadelphia, we may presume that the proportion in 
the whole state is at least as great as in the neighbouring 
state of New York; that is, as we have shown, | in 887 
and a fraction, making about 1800 insane persons in 
Pennsylvania; but presuming that it is not higher than 
1 in 1000, there must be in the state, of all classes, at 
least 1600 insane. If, then, we take again the state of 
New York as a guide,—in which the proportion of idiots 
in 1835 was as 1484 to 967, or three fifths of the whole 
number,—the number of lunatics in Pennsylvania may 
be estimated at 600 or 700, and of idiots, at 1000 or 
1100; and this is probably a low estimate. 

Granting, then, that there are from 1600 to 1800 in- 
sane persons in this state, it is an interesting enquiry to 
determine what proportion of these are supported by 
their friends,—at home, or in some of the excellent esta- 
blishments which exist among us; how many are in a 
state of destitution, and what number are already receiv- 
ing that assistance which the almshouses are capable of 
affording. ° 

Now, the results of all enquiries on this matter have 
shown, that persons in easy circumstances are far less 
subject to insanity than those who are indigent, and too 
often intemperate. 

The ratio of the insane amongst the indigent classes, 
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as given by Sir Andrew Halliday, is indeed surprising; | 
of 14000 insane persons in England and Wales, 11000 | 
are supposed by him to be indigent. In the census of | 
the state of New York, taken in 1835, it is stated, that | 
of 967 lunatics (that is, exclusive of idiots) 382 were | 
supported by charity, and 312 were able to support 

themselves—leaving 273 not classified, but who, it is 

affirmed, were, doubtless, in indigent circumstances. 

This is proved, indeed, by the abstracts of the returns of | 
the superintendents of the poor of the state of New York, 
from which it appears that 652 lunatics were relieved, or | 
supported, during the vear ending the first December, | 
1837. This number added to 312, the number reported | 
in 1835, as of sufficient pecuniary ability to support | 
themselves, gives an aggregate of 964—only three less 
than the whole number of lunatics in the state in 1835. 

From the same documents we learn, that of the 1484 
idiots, the whole number in the state in 1835, 514 were | 
supported by charity, and 549 were possessed—directly 
or indirectly—of sufficient pecuniary ability to support 
themselves, leaving 421 not classified. 

It would seem, however, that during the year ending 
the 3lst of December, 1837, not more than 249 idiots 
were supported or relieved by the superintendents of the | 
poor; which is ascribed, by the secretary of state of that | 
commonwealth, to their being generally harmless, with | 
little or no hope existing in the minds of their friends of | 
restoration ; and therefore they are supported at home | 
by their families, aided by the private charity of neigh- | 
bours ;—an inference which is confirmed by the facts | 
relating to the deaf-dumb, less than two fifths of whom, | 
in unquestionable indigence, are supported or assisted by | 
the public authorities; the remaining three fifths being | 
provided—and too frequently wretchedly provided—for | 
at home, partly by their relatives, and partly by private | 
charity. 

In other states of the Union, attempts have equally | 
been made to determine the number of insane who are | 
supported by public or private bounty. Of these—as | 
probably the most accurate and comprehensive—we may | 
adduce the results Jaid before the general assembly of | 
Connecticut in May last, by a committee appointed by | 
the assembly to ascertain the number, age, sex, and con- | 
dition of the lunatics of that state: also to ascertain the | 
best and most effectual means of relief, the amount of | 
money necessary to be expended for the establishment of | 
an appropriate institution, and other relevant matters. 

The enquiries of this committee, by whom an able re- | 
port was drawn up and presented, were confined to the 
number of the destitute, who were either supported by 
the towns or by charity ; and from their summary it ap- | 
pears, that in 118 towns of that commonwealth there 
were 129 males and 192 females entirely supported by | 
the towns; 86 males and 59 females partly supported, 
or receiving assistance from the towns, and 100 males 
and 141 females supported by charity; in all, 707 insane 
and idiotic were returned, of whom 59 were in confine- | 
ment. | 

It is probable—although we have no exact statistical | 
information—that the number in the towns of Pennsyl- 
vania, of equal population, is less than in those of Con. | 
necticut ; but we have no reason to believe that it can 
vary much from those of New York. 

Recurring to this, then, as our foundation, we mav 
infer that of the 600 or 700 lunatics—the presumed | 
number in Pennsylvania, exclusive of idiots—from 400 
to 500 might require the assistance which the contem- | 
plated charity is capable of affording. 

The evils that result from the want of such an esta- | 
blishment, are comprehended in their full extent by those | 
only whose opportunities, inclinations, or duties, have 
led them into a close investigation of the subject. 

Although the period has passed away when the insane 
were thought to be possessed of demons, and therefore to 
be shunned and despised, the notion is still too prevalent, | 
that but little advantage is to accrue from the most skil- | 
ful medical management; and, consequently, that the 
establishment of any extensive institution for their re- 
storation is an unnecessary tax ; and that nothing farther 
is needed than to protect the community from the attacks 
of the furious and the malevolent. This erroneous view 
has been the source of much mischief, and has led to the 
practice adopted in many countries—indeed, to a certain 
extent, over the whole of this and other states—of com- 
mitting the refractory Junatic to the common jails or 
penitentiaries, where he may be safely kept from injury 











to others, but where he can of course receive neither ap- 
propriate medical nor moral treatment. When, indeed, 
a prisoner is pronounced insane in our higher courts of 
justice, he is doomed to the cell of the convict, to pass 
there the remainder of his wretched existence, punished 
for offences uf which he must be esteemed innocent ; 
and immured for a mental infliction which might often 
certainly be removed under judicious management in a 
proper asylum. Yet, in the absence of such an asylum, 
this course is inevitable; and it is the source of much 
solicitude to every judge possessed of the kindlier sen- 
sibilities, 

In the earlier ages, when sound philosophy was but 
little cultivated, and every infliction of the kind we are 
considering was regarded—as it must be—one of the 
most awful of the dispensations of the Almighty, it is 
not surprising that it should have been believed to set at 
defiance all attempts at explanation, and the best directed 
efforts for its removal. Modern science and philanthropy 
have, however, afforded the most signal evidence of the 
inaccuracy of the ideas of our ancestors in relation to the 
curability of this disease,—for disease it doubtless is,— 
and one essentially physical in its character, although, 
after it has continued for a certain time, not capable of 
being materially influenced by ordinary physical remedies. 

When the late Dr. Willis—well known as the phy- 
sician ta whose immediate care the then king of Eng- 
land, George the Third, was entrusted during his first 
attack of insanity —stated, in his evidence before a com- 
mittee of the British parliament, that 9 out of 10 cases 
of insanity recovered, when they were placed under his 
care within three months from the first attack, his asser- 
tion was discredited by both the unprofessional and the 
professional; yet its accuracy has been since amply 
established. Dr. Burrows, of London, in one of his 


| works on insanity, reports the ratio of cures, in his expe- 


rience, to have been 81 in the 100, taking the aggregate 
in all cases; 91 in the 100 in recent cases, and 35 in the 
100 in old cases. Sir W. ©. Ellis affirms, that of 312 
patients, admitted into the York West Riding Lunatic 
Asylum within three months of the attack, 216 reco- 
vered ; a somewhat smaller proportion than in the cases 
above mentioned, yet in the highest degree satisfactory. 
Nor has the experience of our own country been less 
encouraging. In the asylum for poor lunatics at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, of the patients admitted during 


| the year ending November 30th, 1835, whose insanity 


was of less than twelve months’ duration, the recoveries 
were 824 per cent. Of the old cases, for the same time, 
only 154 percent. In the M‘Lean asylum at Charleston, 
in the same state, the ratio of recoveries in recent cases 
—that is, of those not over one year’s standing—was, in 
1837, 864 per cent.; of old cases, 38 per cent.: and of 
all, about 71 per cent. 

It is essential to bear in mind this immense difference 
in the curability of insanity in recent and in chronic 
cases,—9 out of 10, it will have been observed, when 
the disease has existed under three months; and 8} in 
10 when it has existed under twelve months: whilst, in 
chronic cases, not more than 4 in 10—if we take the 
highest estimate, that of the M’Lean Asylum, which, 
being founded on one year’s observation only, can 
scarcely perhaps be esteemed decisive, especially when 
we mark the great difference between it and the results 
in other insane establishments. Sir W. C. Ellis states, 
that at the York West Riding Asylum, of 318 cases, 
that had existed from one to thirty years, only 26 were 
cured. Of 173 old cases, in the Bloomingdale Asylum, 
New York, in 1835, only 16 were restored—and M. 
Esquirol, in a memoir published in 1816, and recently 
reprinted, and consequently confirmed by him, has as- 
serted that after the disease has passed the third year of 
duration, the probability of cure is scarcely more than 
1 in 30. 

Can any thing exhibit more forcibly the necessity of 
early recourse to appropriate treatment ? 

We are told by the same enlightened and practised 
observer, that there were admitted into La Salpetriére— 
the extensive public insane institution at Paris—during 
the ten years from 1804 to 1813 inclusive, 2800 insane 
females; of these 795 were found to be incurable, either 
from age, idiocy, epilepsy, or palsy; and 2005 were 
placed under treatment, without any regard being paid 
to the duration or character of the mental alienation. 

f this number, 604 were cured during the first year, 
500 during the second, 96 in the third, and 41 in the 
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seven following years; from which M. Esquirol con- 
cludes,—Ist. That the greatest number of cures is 
effected in the first two years; 2dly. That the mean 
term of cure is a little less than a year; and 3dly. That 
a'ter the third year, as has been before remarked, the 
probability of cure is scarcely more than 3 in 10. 

Contiast, now, M. Esquirol’s second deduction, that 
the average term of cure is a little less than a year—and 
Pinel, his distinguished predecessor, estimates it at much 
less, between five and six months—with the published 
results obtained by a committee of the legislature of 
New Hampshire, appointed to ascertain the condition of 
the insane in that state, in which there is no lunatic 
asylum. ‘I'bey report, that the average duration of the 
disease in their insane is between thirteen and fourteen 
years ! 

Yet, although the ratio of cures diminishes so largely 
as the disease is more protracted, no case ought to be 
adjudged desperate: many are the instances on record, 
and still more which have not been recorded, of persons 
who have been esteemed incurably maniacal or melan- 





cholic, and who have, notwithstanding, been restored to | 


the full possession of their intelligence. Pinel gives the 
memorable case of a lady, who had passed twenty-five 


years in a state of mania, and who suddenly recovered | 
| affording. 


her reason; and Esquirol that of a young girl, who had 
been for ten years in a state of incoherence, and who, 


one morning on rising, ran and embraced her mother, | 


calling out, *O! mamma, I am cured.” He states, also, 
g ’ 


that whilst he was at La Salpetriére, a woman who had | 
been insane from the period of puberty, was suddenly | 


restored at the age of forty-two. 

But it is now universally conceded, that in order for 
full advantage to be derived from medical and moral 
management, the insane should be removed from every 
object that may excite their hallucinations, to situations 


| 
| 
| 


| classification of the insane may be practicable. 
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private bounty, yet their stute is in all cases far from 
what it ought to be, and in many cases deplorable. 
There is every reason to believe that the Philadelphia 
Alms-house, at Blockley, is a highly favourable specimen 
of those institutions, and that the medical and moral 
management of the insane is there on at least as good 
a footing as in any similar establishment in the state ; 
yet so satisfied are the medical officers of that institu- 
tion of the inadequacy of their means of appropriate 
treatment, that a committee of their body has been ap- 
pointed to suggest to the board of managers whether 
some alteration cannot be effected by which a better 
As the 
building is at present arranged, the furious maniac is 
compelled to be placed in the same range of apartments 
with him whose reason is but slightly unsettled; and all 
attempts at proper classification have hitherto been futile. 
It is to be apprehended, indeed, that with every disposi- 
tion on the part of the present board of managers to 
afford all facilities in their power, the arrangement of the 


| building is such as to preclude any well founded hope of 


satisfactory modification. Could this, indeed, be accom- 
plished, the lunatic would still be in want of those ad- 
vantages which a well regulated asylum, with its various 
establishments for Jabour and amusement, is capable of 


But if the Philadelphia Almshouse be thus defective, 
how much more objectionable must some of those insti- 
tutions of a similar character be, which are situate in 
the interior of the country, remote from that influence, 
which is alone adequately felt in the vicinity of the 
larger cities. At the meeting held in Philadelphia, the 


| furtherance of whose charitable objects is the occasion 


where all means and appliances exist to prevent the in- | 


sane idea from obtruding itself; where they can have 
the advantage of the best medical aid, and of that mo- 
ral revulsion which air, exercise, and appropriate labour 
or amusement are alone capable of affording. 


| asylum. 


Now, when we look at the condition of the insane | 


paupers in this commonwealth, we find that no such 
provision exists for them; but that they may be divided 
into three classes; the first, comprising those who are 
retained at home; the second, those who are in the 
alms-houses; and the third, those who are in the prisons 
or peénitentiaries, 

As regards the frst class, it requires but slight reflec- 
tion to determine, that their condition must be wretched 
in the extreme, and the prospect of cure almost null. It 
is every where admitted, that the chance of restoration 
is but slight, even amongst the wealthy insane, provided 
they are kept amongst the objects and scenes that are 
connected with their delusions. Generally, too, one of 
the first evidences of insanity is a dislike to those who 
were previously most dear to them, which is apt, indeed, 
to persist as long as the aberration continues. 


It is ob- | 


viously, therefore, of moment to remove them from those | 


sources of irritation to institutions in which they are 
soon taught to brook control, and in which every atten- 
tion is paid to their comfort and restoration. 

But if this applies to insane persons who are well to 
do in the world, how much more forcibly must it be ap- 
plicable to such as are in the humbler spheres of life, 
and too often in the depths of destitution ; doomed ne- 
cessarily to neglect, abuse, and privation. Their case 
is, indeed, most hopeless. It is now, we believe, the 
universal sentiment amongst the informed, that no case 
of insanity can be as satisfactorily treated in a private 
house, no matter how well regulated it may be, as in in- 
stitutions established for the purpose. We well recol- 
lect how forcibly this conviction was impressed upon 
our mind by the fatal consequences of inevitable ne- 
glect, during the severity of winter, in a case which was 
attempted to be treated at home; under the double im- 
pression, on the part of the family, that the ordinary 
servants of the house would be able to attend to the 
sufferer, and that there was something revolting in send- 
ing a relative to a public institution, where neglect was 
possible, and where he would be deprived of those cares 
which relatives—it is too often erroneously conceived— 
are alone able to bestow. 

The second class, the insane who are in the county 
alms-houses, are of course in a somewhat better condi- 
tion than those who are supported at home on public or 








of the present appeal, cases were detailed of mal-treat- 
ment and neglect, sufficient to make the heart sick. 

The very arrangement of an almshouse renders it, 
indeed, miserably defective for the purpose of an insane 
It rarely or never happens, that there is a re- 
sident medical superintendent. Usually, a physician, 
who is liable to be often changed from political or other 
motives, visits the establishment two or three times a 
week, and rarely stays sufficiently long to enable him to 
enquire into more than the acute cases of disease, the 
remainder, including the insane in a body, are generally 
postponed, neglected, or but inadequately attended to. 

In the Philadelphia Almshouse, a resident physician 
—who is either a student, not a graduate, but proved, 
on examination by the medical board, to be competent 
for the office, or who has recently graduated—takes the 
immediate charge of the lunatic department for six 
weeks ; the number of services during the year not per- 
mitting him to devote a longer period to any one of 
them. The attending physicians, who are non-residents, 
and on whom the charge of the lunatic, along with the 
other wards really devolves—the resident physicans be- 
ing required to act under their direction—are on service 
six months alternately, and generally pay daily visits ; 
but as they have to attend to all the sick wards in that 
extensive charity, they cannot devote the necessary at- 
tention to the lunatic department. This, consequently, 
is an imperfect substitute for a resident medical superin- 
tendent, permanently appointed to his office, and who is 
versed in the care of mental maladies, or capable of be- 
coming so by rigid devotion to their investigation. Every 
change of the medical adviser gives occasion to exacer- 
bations of the disorder, as the appearance of every 
stranger is daily seen to excite the maniac to vocifera- 
tion and violence. 

Under such an imperfect organisation of the lunatic 
departments of the county almshouses, we ought not to 
be astonished that there should be a comparatively small 
number of cures in recent cases, and that many, who, 
under a better system of management, might have been 
restored, become incurably insane. 

It has been before observed, that although insanity 
must be regarded as essentially a physical disease, it is 
not one which, after it has continued for some time, can 
generally be cured by such remedies as are known to 
remove ordinary physical excitement. The period soon 
arrives when a judicious moral management is the main 
stay of the physician. This not one of our county 
almshouses is capable of affording. 

By a proper classification of the insane, it will be 
found that there are comparatively few who are inca- 
pable of participating in labour or amusement. Every 
well devised asylum should, therefore, be able to employ 





such of the patients as are fitted for the task, in agricul- 
tural or horticultural labours; workshops should be pro- 
vided, and employment of some kind or other be carefully 
adapted to each individual. The attention which such 
Occupations require, produces a moral revulsion, and 
prevents the topic of hallucination from recurring; or if 
it recur, from wholly engrossing the mind of the lunatic. 
This is now so well understood, that in the different in- 
sane establishments of this country it is an object of 
anxious solicitude on the part of the medica) superin- 
tendent, and the results have been most salutary. 

“ From the commencement,” say the trustees of the 
Asylum for the Insane Poor in Vermont, “an excellent 
farm of about fifty acres was procured as a necessary 
appendage to the institution. We have been determined 
to have a fair trial made of employing the patients on 
the same, and have the effects strictly noticed. Here 
we add our own to the universal testimony of others on 
the subject, that useful labour for convalescents and all 
chronic cases is the best moral means that can be made 
use of in the treatment of insanity. It is difficult to 
divert patients from cherishing their hallucinations, un- 
less some interesting employment is furnished for them. 
The patients thus employed are generally cheerful and 
happy during the day, and sleep quietly at night. The 
exercise gives them an appetite for food, and the whole 
physical system as well as the mind seems to be thereby 
invigorated. It recalls to mind their former employ ments 
and pursuits, rouses into action those faculties of the 
mind which had before Jain dormant, and gives rest to 
those which had been unduly excited. As the number 
of our male patients has been small, not only the 
quiet, but also those who were more excited, had been 
taken on the farm; and, in every case, regular employ- 
ment has been found very beneficial. No patient has 
been restricted in the use of tools, either at the wood 
yard, in the garden, or on the farm, and yet not the 
slightest accident whatever has happened. The patients 
consider themselves as enjoying the confideuce of the 
officers, and make every etlort that it should not be mis- 
placed.” 

Sir W. C. Ellis deposes in his recent publication to 
the same beneficial results, feclingly depicting the ob- 





stacles that were thrown in the way of the introduction 
of manufactories into the admirable institution which 
he superintends. “ Hitherto,” he adds, “no accident of 
any consequence has happened from the patients being 
entrusted with tools, and no unpleasant result has arisen 
from the female patients, under proper charge of their 
nurses, working in the grounds or shops, where male 
patients also, under proper care, have been at the same 
time employed. It is, however, possible that some un- 
toward accident may happen; but even then I should be 
sorry the system should be given up. The injuries in 
one or two instances are nothing in comparison with 
the constant and daily happiness which it affords to hun- 
dreds; and it is not possible, in this world, to have a 
great good without some danger of evil arising from it. 
But as in the ordinary events of life we do not permit a 
little inconvenience to stand in the way of our enjoying 
great happiness; so ought we not, in this case, to be 
deterred from pursuing our plan, even should some un- 
foreseen calamity, which I pray God to forbid, overtake 
us.’ 

“In the first instance,” he says, in another place, 
“out of door employment is generally tried; the patient 
is put under the especial charge of one of the servants, 
and set to work on the ground in such a way as to avoid 
any danger of his injuring himself or others. By and 
by, as his character becomes more known, and it is con- 
sidered safe to trust him, in case of his being a me- 
chanic, he is taken to the keeper, who has the same 
occupation with which he is acquainted, and is induced 
to work at his trade, And as there are bricklayers, 
joiners, tinners, blacksmiths, shoemakers, tailors, brush- 
makers, twinemakers, pottlemakers, basketmakers, and 
coopers, all at work about the institution, it is most pro- 
bable that a mechanic will be able to select from amongst 
them some occupation with which he has been previous- 
ly acquainted, or which he might like to learn; at all 
events, the reward of a little tea, tobacco, beer, or some 
other luxury, congenial to his taste, will, with a little 
management, generally be sufficient to induce him to 
occupy himself, either in his ward or out of doors, In- 
deed, on an average, four hundred and fifty-four out of 





the six hundred and twelve are daily employed: and of 
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the others, who are idle, some are fatuous, others in such 
a state of debility as to be unable to work, and only very 
few idle solely from disinclination to employment. The 
patients rise at six in the morning, at eight they assemble 
in the chapel for family prayers, and immediately after- 
wards they breakfast. At nine they go to their work ; 
at eleven the workers out of doors have an allowance of 
one third of a pint of beer, at one they dine; at four 
they have a similar allowance of beer, and at seven they 
su ” 

Bat we need not go to other countries to discover the 
effects of well adapted moral management on the in- 
sane. The reports, which annually emanate from the 
excellent officers of the Friends’ Asylum near Frank- 
ford; the Asylum for the Insane Poor in Vermont; the 
M‘Lean Asylum at Charlestown; the Asylum for Poor 
Lunatics at Worcester, Massachusetts, and others, suffi- 
ciently testify to the interesting fact, that however per- 
verted may be the reasoning powers, there are but few 
who are unsusceptible of appropriate appeals when judi- 
ciously employed. Who, indeed, would have credited— 
fifty years ago—the testimony afforded us in the reports 
above referred to, that numbers have attended public 
worship in the chapels of the institutions, and conduct- 
ed themselves with the greatest decorum, who in the 
halls were noisy, talkative, and profane ! 

« Can we contemplate,” says Dr. Woodward, the in- 
telligent superintendent of the asylum at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, “(a more interesting spectacle than the 
assembly of the insane, a large proportion of whom had 
been incarcerated for years in prisons and in dungeons, 
or confined with chains and manacles, the objects of ter- 
ror and dread to all around them, convened on the Sab- 
bath for public worship, all decently clad, and respect- 
able in appearance, calm and self-possessed, listening 
with apparent attention to the messages of truth, uniting 
in the devotions, and joining in the songs of praise, all 
going and returning from the chapel with order and de- 
corum? Such a spectacle we have witnessed on each 
returning Sabbath since our chapel was consecrated. 
Who can longer doubt that Christianity brings its con- 
solations to the insane as well as to the rational mind ?” 

For these salutary reforms in the moral management 
of insanity, we are mainly indebted to a learned French 
physician, who, less than fifty years ago, had the hardi- 
hood to oppose the revolting management at that time 
universally in use in the insane institutions of Paris, 
and whose boldness, judgment, and philanthropy were 
crowned with a degree of success which must have been 
as gratifying as it was astonishing to him. 

In a work recently published, and now before us, M. 
Scipion Pinel, the son of the great reformer, has given 
the details of the experiment, which, as he properly re- 
marks, is celebrated in the annals of science. In the 
latter months of the year 1792, Pinel, who had been for 
some time chief physician to the Bicétre, begged repeat- 
edly of the public authorities to permit him to remove 
the chains from the furious. His applications having 
been unsuccess‘ul, he presented himself before the com- 
mune of Paris, and, repeating his objections with in- 
creased warmth, urged a reform of such monstrous 
treatment. 

« Citizen,” said one of the members to him, “I will 
go to-morrow to visit the Bicétre; but wo betide thee, if 
thou deceivest us, and if thou concealest any of the ene- 
mies of the people amongst thy insane.” 

This member of the commune was Couthon. The 
next day he went to the Bicétre. Couthon was himself, 
perhaps, as strange a spectacle as any whom he visited. 
Deprived of the use of his lower extremities, and com- 
pelled to be borne on the arms of others, he appeared, 
says Pinel, a fraction of humanity implanted on an- 
other’s body; and from out of his deformity, pronounced 
in a feeble and feminine voice, merciless sentences pro- 
ceeded—sentences of death; for death was the only 
logic that then prevailed. Couthon visited the insane 
in succession and questioned them himself, but he re- 
ceived only imprecations amidst the clanking of chains 
on floors disgustingly filthy from the evacuations of the 
miserable occupants. 

Fatigued with the monotony and revolting character 
of this spectacle, Couthon returned to Pinel. “ Citizen,” 
said he to Pinel, “art thou thyself mad to desire to un- 
chain such animals?” 

“ Citizen,” replied Pinel, “I am convinced that these 
lunatics are only intractable from being deprived of air 





and liberty, and I expect much from a different 
course.” 

«“ Well,” said Couthon, “do as thou likest. I leave 
them to thee. But I am afraid thou wilt fall a victim to 
thy presumption.” 

Master of his own actions, Pinel commenced his un- 
dertaking on the very day, fully aware of all its real 
difficulties; for it regarded the setting at liberty about 
fifty furious maniacs, without injurious or dangerous 
consequences resulting to the other peaceable inmates of 
the establishment. He determined to unchain no more 
than twelve at the first trial, and the only precaution he | 
took was to have an equal number of strait jackets pre- | 
pared, made of strong linen with long sleeves, which 
could be tied behind the back of the maniac, should it 
become necessary to restrict him from committing acts 
of violence. 

The first person to whom Pinel addressed himself had | 
been a resident for the longest period in this abode of 
misery. He was an English captain, whose history was 
unknown, and who had been chained there for forty 
years. He was looked upon as the most terrible of all 
the insane ; his attendants always approached him with | 
circumspection, for, in a paroxysm of fury, he had struck | 
one of the servants on the head with his manacles, and | 
killed him on the spot. He was confined with more 
rigour than many of the others, which circumstance, | 
combined with almost total neglect on the part of the 
keepers, had exasperated a disposition naturally furious. 

Pinel entered his cell alone, and approached him 
calmly. “Captain,” said he, “if I were to remove your 
chains, and to give you liberty to walk in the court, 
would you promise me to be rational and to do harm to 
no one ?” 

“I promise thee. But thou mockest me. They, as 
well as thyself, are too much afraid of me.” 

“ Assuredly not. Ihave no fear: for I have six men | 
at hand to make me respected, should it be necessary. 
But believe my word: be confiding and docile. I will | 
give you liberty, if you will allow me to substitute this 
strait waistcoat for your ponderous chains.” 

The captain yielded with a good grace to every thing 
required of him; shrugging his shoulders, however, but 
without uttering a word. In a few minutes his irons 
were completely removed, and Pinel withdrew, leaving 
the door of the cell open. Several times the maniac 
raised himself from his seat, but fell again ; he had kept 
the sitting posture so long that he had lost the use of his 
legs; at length, in about a quarter of an hour, and after 
repeated attempts, he succeeded in retaining his equilib- 
rium, and from the depth of his dark cell advanced stag- 
gering towards the door. His first action was to look at 
the sky, and to exclaim in ecstasy, “ How beautiful !” 
Through the whole day he ran about, ascending and 
descending the stairs, and constantly repeating the ex- 
clamation, “ How beautiful! how good!” In the evening 
he returned to his cell, slept tranquilly on a better bed, 
which had been provided for him, and during the two 
additional years which he passed in the Bicétre he had 
no paroxysm of fury. He rendered himself, indeed, 
useful in the establishment, by exerting a certain degree 
of authority over the patients, whom he governed after 
his own fashion, and over whom he elected himself a 
kind of superintendent. 

But the case of Chevingé—a soldier of the French 
guards—is looked upon as one of the most memorable 
feats of that interesting and eventful day. Whilst in the 
service he had but one fault—drunkenness ;—and when 
in this state he became turbulent, violent, and the more 
dangerous from his strength being prodigious. Owing 
to his repeated excesses he was dismissed from his regi- 
ment, and soon dissipated his limited resources. Shame 
and misery subsequently plunged him into such a state 
of depression, that his intellect became disordered. In 
his delirium he thought he had been made a general ; 
beat those who did not admit his rank and quality, and 
in consequence of a violent disturbance thus originating, 
he was taken to the Bicétre, labouring under the most 
furious excitement. He had been confined, chained, for 
ten years, and with more severity than most of his fellow 
sufferers, as he had frequently broken asunder his irons 
by the sole strength of his hands. On one occasion, 
when he obtained momentary liberty in this manner, he 
set at defiance the united efforts of all his keepers to make 
him re-enter his cell. His strength had, indeed, become 
proverbial at the Bicétre. 














Pinel, on several visits, had discovered in Chevingé a 
excellent disposition, masked by the excitement inces- 
santly occasioned by cruel treatment. He promised the 
lunatic to speedily ameliorate his condition, and this pro- 
mise itself rendered him more tranquil. Pinel at length 
told him he should be no longer chained; “and to prove 
the confidence I have in thee,” said he, “and that I re- 
gard thee as a man adapted for doing good, thou shalt 
aid me in freeing those unfortunates, who have not their 
reason like thee : and if thou conductest thyself as I have 
reason to hope, I will take thee into my service, and thou 
shalt never quit me.” 

«“ Never,” says M. Scipion Pinel, “in the whole history 


| of the human intellect, was there a more sudden and 


complete revolution: the keepers themselves were im- 
pressed with respect and astonishment at the spectacle 
which Chevingé afforded.” Scarcely was he liberated 
when he was seen anticipating, attentive to, and follow- 
ing with his eye, every motion of Pinel; executing his 
orders with skill and promptitude, addressing words of 
reason and kindness to the insane, on the level of whom 
he had been but a short time previously. 

This man, whom chains had kept degraded during the 
best years of his life, and who would, doubtless, have 
spent the remainder of his existence in the same wretched 
condition, became aftewards a model of good conduct and 
gratitude. Often, in the difficult times of the revolution, 


| he saved the life of Pinel, and on one occasion rescued 


him from a band of miscreants who were conducting him 
to the “ Lanterne,” owing to his having been an elector 
of 1789. -During the time of famine, he left the Bicétre 
every morning, and returned with supplies of provisions 
which gold could not at that time procure. His whole 
life was one of perpetual devotion to his liberator. 

In the course of a few days the shacklee were removed 
from fifty-three lunatics. An unexpected improvement 
followed from a course previously regarded impracticable 
and even fatal. ‘The furious madmen, who monthly 
destroyed hundreds of wooden utensils, renounced their 
habits of violence ; others, who tore their clothes, and 
tioted in filth and nudity, became clean and decent; 
tranquillity and harmony succeeded to tumult and disor- 
der; and over the whole establishment order and good 
feeling reigned. 

Yet, although this striking amelioration was accom- 
plished in the metropolis of France, and bas been per- 
petuated and increased by Esquirol and his enlightened 
fellow labourers; and although in our best institutions in 
this country a similar wise and benevolent administration 
exists, it is surprising, that in the provinces of France, 
as in the interior of the states of this Union, the influence 
of the example should not have been felt, or, if felt, 
should have been disregarded. 

The extract already given from Dr. Woodward’s re- 
port exhibits the afflicting truth, that chains and manacles 
are yet employed as means of restraint; and we have too 
many reasons to believe, that occasionally the wretched 
inmates of our almshouses are regarded as little better 
than the animals with which they are permitted to feed 
and to congregate. 

Even so late as the year 1835, in France—the country 
of Pinel—it appears from the report of M. Ferrus on the 
insane, which rests on official documents transmitted to 
the ministers by the prefects of police, that chains were 
still used in some of the country asylums; that at Meré- 
ville, in the department of the Vosges, the cages in which 
the furious maniacs are confined, are in cellars not raised 
more than a foot above the ground: these cages, made of 
wood, partly closed, and the remainder open so as to ex- 
hibit their interior; their dimensions four feet wide and 
six deep, receiving light from the openings of the corri- 
dors and cellars. Through the bars of those cages, in 
some of the towns, the miserable occupants receive their 
straw and food. 

Well may we exclaim with M. Pinel, “It is undoubt- 
edly humiliating to be compelled to offer details, which 
seem to belong to other ages than our own ; but publicity 
being the best remedy for such abuses, we ought not to 
hesitate to point them out, until they are rectified.” 

As respects the ¢hird class of the insane, or those 
who are confined in the prisons and penitentiaries for 
safe keeping, enough has already been said. It would 
require cogent arguments to demonstrate, that, under 
such circumstances, their mental condition can be ame. 
liorated. 

Facts and arguments, similar to those adduced, have 
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led to the establishment of extensive pauper lunatic asy- 
lums in Europe, as well as in several states of this Union. 
The Pauper Lunatic Asylum for the county of Middlesex, 
at Hanwell, of which Sir W.C. Ellisis the resident medical 
superintendent, is creditable, in the highest degree, to the 
age and the philanthropy of the country to which it owes 
its existence. The interior is admirably arranged, and it 
is surrounded by gardens and cultivated grounds capable 
of ministering to the physical and moral improvement of 
the patients. The same may be said of the County Lu- 
natic Asylum at Lancaster, the York County Lunatic 
Asylum at Wakefield, and others. In the one at Han- 
well, the average number of patients was, in 1837, 411 
149; in that of Lancaster, 321: and in that of Wake- 
field, 608, 

It has been well, indeed, observed, “ that the utility of 
providing institutions expressly adapted to the insane, 
for the restoration of the curable, and for the comfort and 
improvement of the incurable, is so manifest, that we 
have seldom known the facts presented tu a legislative 
assembly, without their calling forth action on the sub- 
ject; and the time we trust is not far distant, when a 
retreat in all civilised countries will be within the reach 
of every subject of this distressing malady.” 


In this country, much has been done and is yet doing. 
In Massachusetts there are two institutions, and the citi- 
zens of Boston have it in contemplation to establish a 
third expressly for the city. The one at Charlestown is, 
end has been for some time, in successful operation, 
During the season of 1837 it was enlarged, and will now 
accommodate 200 patients. ‘The institution at Worces- 
ter. Mass., was erected by the state, at an expense of up- 
wards of 50,000 dollars, and will now accommodate 230 
persons, It is a state institution, and is principally filled 
with those who have committed acts of outrage, or have 
been adjudged by the courts to be manifestly dangerous 
to the peace and safety of the community to be at large. 
All that was contemplated by the state was to put such 
persons in a place of comparative comfort and security ; 
yet even of these, it would appear from the report of the 
superintendent, eighty-nine per cent. of cases of less than 
one year’s duration, and more than twenty-five per cent. 
of old cases, have been cured. Both of these ere, as the 
committee of the Legislature of Connecticut remark, 
«‘ magnificent establishments, and do honour to the state 
and their founders.” 

In Maine, the walls of an asylum were partially erect- 
ed last season on the banks of the Kennebeck, in sight of 
the State House at Augasta. Thirty-six thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-five dollars have been expended; and 
43,244 dollars is the estimated balance necessary for 
finishing the building, of which sum 29,500 dollars were 
appropriated by the legislature at their last session ; and 
it was expected, that the walls would be finished, and 
the roof on, in the autumn of 1838, and that the building 
will be ready for the reception of patients in the summer 
or autumn of 1839, 


In New Hampshire, energetic measures have been 
taken to establish an asylum, and at the last meeting of 
the legislature a bill was reported and passed, one of the 
leading features of which is, that the state shall subscribe 
thirty shares of bank stock. 

In Vermont a capacious asylum exists on an extensive 
scale, to which large appropriations have been made by 
the state. From the first report, submitted to the legis- 
lature in October, 1837, it appears that the number of 
patients at that time was thirty-four. 

The legislature of Connecticut, as has been before re- 
marked, have the subject before them, and they will 
doubtless determine not to be behind their neighbours in 
the race of utility. 

New York has made most liberal provision for her in- 
sane. ‘The legislature of the state formerly appropriated 
10,000 dollars annually for twenty years, for the support 
of the Asylum for Poor Lunatics at Bloomingdale, near 
the city of New York. ‘The time is now expired; and 
the legislature a year ago appropriated 60,000 dollars for 
the erection of a similar institution in the neighbourhood 
of Utica. A farm of 120 acres has been purchased in a 
good state of cultivation and productiveness. Prepara- 
tions are making for building, and plans have been de- 
signed for the accommodation of about 1000 inmates. 
In addition to these, the city of New York is erecting 
en extensive asylum for the insane of the city on Black- 
well’s Island, which, it was supposed, would be so far 


| labour, and their maintenance has to be wholly drawn 
| from the district in which relief is extended to them. 











finished during the summer of 1838, as to admit of being 
occupied. 

In the Bloomingdale Asylum, 254 patients were treated 
during the year 1837. 

New Jersey likewise is alive to the importance of such 
an institution, and at the last meeting of the State Medi- 
cal Society, an address was made in favour of the mea- 
sure, and a committee appointed to report at the next 
meeting. 

Virginia possesses two lunatic hospitals—the one 
situated at Williamsburg, in Eastern Virginia, the other 
at Staunton, in the Western portion of the state ; both 
have received the anxious attention and aid of the legis- 
lature, and, at the last session, each obtained appropria- 
tions of 30,000 dollars. 

South Carolina has expended 100,000 dollars for the 
erection of a State Asylum at Columbia, and is now 
making large additions to it. ‘Tennessee has recently 
erected an asylum at Nashville. Kentucky has hers, on 
which she has expended 30,000 dollars. The legislature 
of Ohio has appropriated 40,000 dollars for erecting an 
institution at Columbus, which, according to the recent 
message of the governor, is in readiness for the reception 
of patients, and from the numerous applications will not 
be sufficient for the wants of the state. When finished, 
it will contain 153 rooms, and accommodate 120 patients. 
| Lastly, the legislative council of Upper Canada, impressed 
| with the necesssity for action, and with the energy that 
| has characterised the philanthropic exertions of many of 
the states of this Union, to which honourable testimony 
is borne in the report of their committee, is using active 
exertions to erect a lunatic asylum in the province, 

And what part has this commonwealth, proverbial for 
her admirable institutions of a charitable nature, taken 
in this noble career? As yet, nothing. She contributed, 
it is true, towards the erection of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital ; but this valuable charity cannot receive more than 
39 poor lunatics ; and has, at present, from all parts of 
| the state, but 33, of whom 23 are permanent residents. 
| The new cases are received on trial, and if, after six 

months, no improvement occurs, the friends are requested 
to remove them. Even when the new establishment is 
opened on the western side of the Schuylkill, it is pre- 
sumed that not more than 50 poor insane persons can 
| be received into it. The time has come, however, when 
Pennsylvania will arouse her dormant energies, and 
with her extensive population and territory, and her 
ample resources, will exhibit that decision which has 
characterised her in the adoption of every feasible plan 
for the promotion of the happiness and the amelioration 
of her citizens. Nor will the contemplated undertaking, 
except at its commencement, be onerous or expensive. 
It has been already shown that there are but few insane 
who cannot be profitably employed in useful, and, we 
may add, in productive labour, In their present condi- 
tion, they have to be supported by the community, at a 
higher expense than would be needed in a proper esta- 
blishment ; no facilities are afforded them for appropriate 





Add to these considerations, that so many of the recent 
cases—90 per cent.—are restored, and taking the average 
of cases 41 per cent., and it will be manifest that the 
saving in such an asylum might be immense; not only 
may the lunatic himself be soon able to quit the institu- 
tion, but if he be the head of a family, he may thus pre- 
vent them also from becoming burthensome to the public. 

In the county almshouses, it has been shown, no 
such chance of restoration exists, and evils become per- 
petuated, which, under other influences, might easily 
have been rectified. 

“ By the steward’s memoranda,” say the trustees of 
the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
in their fifth annual report, made in December, 1837, 
“it appears that the avails of male labour supplied by 
the institution, with the aid only of one farmer employed 
to superintend it, has, at a moderate estimate of the 
value of the several products, amounted, during the past 
year, to more than eleven hundred dollars. This 
amount will undoubtedly be increased another year, 
since we have many more labourers than sufficient to 
cultivate our land. In addition to the labour employed 
in farming and gardening, the patients cut and secure 
all the wood used in the establishment, amounting to 
more than 400 cords in the year; attend to the barns, 





stables, and piggeries ; perform much of the hard work 


in washing, and do a great variety of other work about 
the establishment. 

“ During the last year we have erected a building con- 
taining a shoemaker’s shop and a carpenter’s shop. In 
the former we expect hereafter to be able to manufacture 
and repair all the shoes necessary to supply the hospital, 
and in the latter to perform much of the work requisite 
to keep the buildings and furniture in repair. There are 
some good mechanics amongst our incurable as well as 
curable patients, and others are capable of being made so 
notwithstanding their insanity. 

“Thus we are enabled to combine profit to the insti- 
tution with the best and most successful means of cure 
and enjoyment to its inmates.” 

The testimony of the steward of the M‘Lean Asylum, 
in his report for the year 1836, is of an analogous nature. 
After remarking that, in the labour department, seventy- 
seven of the males had been engaged in manual labour, 
and worked six hours a day—more than which no patient 
was asked to work—he adds, « Nor has our labour re- 
sulted in mere amusement, as the harvest of our crops 
abundantly testifies. Our farms and lands, inclusive of 
all the grounds occupied by the buildings and courts, con- 
sist of twenty-five acres. We have raised, for the most 
part, vegetables enough of every kind to supply the in- 
stitution for the year, and have cut hay sufficient to keep 
five horses and six cows, besides storing eighty barrels 
of apples and fifty bushels of pears. We have also 
made rosewater enough for medicinal and culinary pur- 
poses, and disposed of fifteen dollars worth. The nett 
profits of our farm and garden, for the past year, have 
been $500. 

‘‘ Fifty patients have worked in the carpenter’s shop, 
at six hours per day, and have been employed 1151 
days; and made 7236 boxes, which have been sold for 
$907 06.” 

He adds, that it was then sixteen months since a 
“ Sewing Society” had been established amongst the 
female lunatics, and the avails of their work had been, in 
cash, $112 96. 

Such being the facts in regard to the condition of the 
insane in this commonwealth, can further arguments be 
needed to point out the necessity of an establishment of 
the kind that is contemplated? Shall we be content 
with inglorious inactivity, whilst our brethren elsewhere 
are sedulously employed in their endeavours to restore 
to mental existence those who are afflicted with the most 
awful of dispensations, and generally from no fault of 
their own? Can we remain satisfied with their condi- 
tion at home in their own miserable hovels, or with 
banishing them from our sight to be immured in institu- 
tions, where but imperfect attempts at restoration are 
practicable, and where they are merely kept from inflict- 
ing injury upon themselves or others, with the moral 
certainty, in too many of the cases, that hallucinations, 
which under other management might have been wholly 
removed, must become more and more firmly implanted, 
until ultimately the wretched maniac sinks prematurely 
under his excitement, or subsides into a state of incurable 
melancholy or fatuity ? or can we hesitate to exert all 
our energies to diminish evils of heart-rending extent, 
and to adopt measures—so eminently within our reach 
—for restoring the miserable lunatic to his relatives and 
to his country; or of ameliorating and softening his con- 
dition when perfect recovery is impracticable ? 

Satisfied that only one feeling can prevail upon this 
deeply interesting and momentous subject, it is but 
necessary, perhaps, to urge the importance of speedy 
action,—if not on the ground, that already much pre- 
cious time has been suffered to pass by unimproved, for 
the overwhelming reason, that every year’s delay re- 
moves the chance of restoration from hundreds of our 
fellow creatures, whose reason is, as it were, in our 
keeping, and lays the foundation of evils which may 

descend to all future ages. 





Signed on behalf of the committee, 
THOMAS P. COPE, Presipenr. 


Frep. A. Pacxann, Secretary, 
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From the London New Monthly Magazine. 


The Gurney Papers. 
NO. XIX. 


Continued from Part II. 1838, p. 182. 
There was something irresistibly droll in the way in 
which my waggish father-in-law took the account of 
Hull’s aunt and the joint-stock traveling concern—to 
me, what I saw was a surprise of the most extraordinary 
character, inasmuch as I never had, during my acquain- 
tance with my excellent friend, heard of any relations 
that he had; and as to such a relation as the one he had 
just produced, implying an extensive family—not only a 
person but a pedigree—such a thing had never escaped 
him. Wells merely said that if bis old friend Hull had 
aunts, our recent neighbour Thompson had nieces; by 
which [ found that my reverend relation rather doubted 
the consanguinity: but then if the story were not true— 
and if it were not, it would be the first that Hull had ever 
told me of that character—what could it mean? The 
only man in the world who insists upon it, that every 
story must have a foundation is a builder, and there is he 
right enough; still there have been stories raised upon a 
superstructure which never was intended to bear them, 
and I really was unable to account for the incident; for, 
considering the personal appearance of his companion, 
unless it had been his aunt—as he said it was—what 
could have induced him to travel about with it, not being 
sufficiently mercenary to make it a show ? 

The appearance of the lady brought to my mind a 
story told by the late Dr. Mosely of a huge animal called 
a Mannatee, which is occasionally washed a-shore dead 
at Barbados, where the Doctor for some time resided 
This stupendous piece of flotsom and jetsom was a mat- 
ter of vital importance to the blacks, who, being slaves, 
were so extremely well fed, that they delighted rather to 
abase than exalt their taste, by having a touch at the 
Mannatce, upon which they went. to work in the most 
extraordinary manner. Some time after giving an ac- 
count, or rather relating a tale of this monster, Mosely 
dined with George Colman, and of the party was a lady 
of bulk and shape much resembling Hull’s aunt with the 
cocquelicot ribands. ‘The Doctor, remembering the form 
and size of the Barbados monster, whispered to Colman— 

“ Gad, George, you have got a Mannatee here.” 

«A man at tea!” said Colman—*“no—a woman at 
dinner, you mean.” 

And here, while I am setting down things, I cannot 
but note the criticism of the said excellent physician, to 
whom the then youthful author read his “Inkle and 
Yarico.” 

The Doctor (Colman called him Muz) listened with 
great attention to what certainly—next to « The Duenna” 
—is the best English opera—perhaps giving “ Love in a 
Village’ a chance—and bowed and smiled, and was evi- 
dently pleased from the beginning to the end of it, at 
which end, naturally enough, as the finale, this couplet 
appears— 

« Now let us dance and sing, 
And all Barbados’ bells shall ring.” 


The doctor suddenly drew up, took snuff, and said 
« Pah!” 

«“ Well, doctor,” said the author, “ what do you think 
of the piece ?” 

«“ Won’t do, George,” said the Doctor. 

«“ Why,” said the author, “what do you find fault 
with, the plot or the dialogue ?” 

« Neither.” 

«“ The songs ?” 

“ No.” 

«“ The characters ?”’ 

« No.” 

«“ The sentiments ?” 

“No.” 

« What then?” 

“Tt won’t do, George, pah 

«“ Why ?” said George. 

« Why !” said the doctor, “ because it is nonsense— 
you say 


” 
. 


‘Come let us dance and sing, 
And all Barbados’ bells shall ring.” 
Trash, George! there is but one church bell in all Bar- 
bados.” 


survived it. 

The little flurry and bustle created in our quiet circle 
by the unexpected arrival, short stay, and hurried depar- 
ture of Hull, having subsided, Wells and I retired to the 
library—lI used to call it my library, but I have left that 
off—to consider the probable results of the great misfor- 
tune which had unquestionably befallen my listless and 
improvident brother, and the best we could make of it 
was the inevitable surrender of Ashmead ; and such is the 
blessed elasticity of the human mind, that we had scarcely 
come to that conclusion, when Wells, who was naturally 
anxious to keep us near him, pcinted out a small six- 
roomed house next door to Kittington’s (and much about 
the same size), as one which would just suit us in our 
altered condition ; the gardens ran parallel to each other 
—astraight graveled walk with box edgings, with a twin 
arbour at the bottom of either, both exactly alike, and 
dos-a-dos. Well, what did it signify ? a consciousness of 
right feeling, the certainty that I had a wife whom I loved, 
and who loved me, and an income which, however small, 
was certain, encouraged me in this view of things; and 
even so far did all the circumstances of my fall enter into 
my calculation, that! rejoiced in having formed a high 
opinion of the honest honourable man who was to be my 
next-door neighbour. 

And after all, what is it’—the representative of his 
sovereign at a foreign court, or the Governor-General of 
India, with all his thousands of subservient attendants, 
with all his pomps and pagentries, and with all the hon- 
ours and glories which devolve upon him, comes home— 
not, to be sure, fallen by misfortune, but changed in sta- 
tion by time, which officially, and for a due preservation 
of patronage, renders a change of Governors necessary ; 
and we find his excellency the greatest of all Bahaudars 
either inhabiting a two-roomed house in Harley Street, 
oran apartinent at an hotel. Cuthbert himself had lived 
splendidly as a merchant at Calcutta, had given fétes and 
fine things, and had been as much considered as any body 
out of council might have been; what then? we would 
try and make him comfortable—his rooms would be 
sinaller, but, as he disliked moving about, what of that ? 
we could contrive his curry and his kabobs; and for my- 
self to secure his love and affection, I would have gone 
without curry or kabobs, or even a single entrée, for the 
rest of my life. 

What we very much speculated upon was the effect 

this sudden reduction in his fortune, anid consequent 
change in his circumstances would produce upon Mrs. 
Brandyball, to whom, there could be no doubt, Cuthbert 
had, in a most extraordinary manner, attached himself : 
however, having already had some experience of Nubley’s 
prudence and forseight, I agreed with my father-in-law 
to leave the issue to him, who, being on the spot, and 
having an influence over Cuthbert, which, if not supe- 
rior, to the lady’s, was at least based upon a long aid inti- 
mate connection with him, mercantile and personal, and 
to endeavour to pass a tranquil evening in the bosom of 
our family. 
But how difficult is it to command the feelings or con- 
fine the thoughts! What means, except such as lead to 
ruin, mental and bodily, have ever been devised to con- 
quer depression of mind, or misery of fecling !—I mean 
those 


“ Of keeping spirits up 
By pouring spirits down !” 


If there can bean excuse found for this proverbial aptitude 
of the lower classes to drink, it is to be discovered in the 
ill and wretchedness which assail them. Dreadful is the 
alternative, but health itself is readily sacrificed by an 
unhappy being, whose sorrows cannot be otherwise alle- 
viated. 

Not having recourse to the balm, it is more difficult 
for me to keep my thoughts from traveling—not for the 
benefit of their health—to Bath, and resting there. It 
was clear a crisis was at hand, and the fact that I and 
Wells had prudently, as I believe, resolved upon not ad- 
mitting either Harriet or her mother into the secret history 
of the Indian failure, kept me in a more feverish state of 
agitation than if I had been able to talk the matter over 
with her, whose interests were inseparable from mine, 
and whose anxiety for my happiness, and even for my 
well-doing, were unquestionable. 

It is fortunate that circumstances sometimes occur, which 


drive a young author mad, but our admirable dramatist | 
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selves, are, from certain combinations and concatenations, 
rendered sufficiently interesting to divert our thoughts, 
at least for a time, from things Which really prey upon the 
mind. At this crisis of our fate, an incident “turned 
up,” to use my favourite expression, which unquestion- 
ably did affect at least one of our family party. 

Poor Fanny Wells had been considerably excited in 
the early part of the day, just after the arrival of the post, 
by Sally Kerridge running suddenly into her room, and, 
bursting into tears, stamering out, half choked with grief. 

“Oh, Miss Fanny !—oh !—what is a transport, Miss?”’ 

“ A transport!” said Fanny; “why, you seem to be 
in a transport yourself, Kerridge.” 

“Oh no, Ma’am—not IJ,” sobbed the poor girl; «[ 
wish I was—no—no—the Seahorse, Miss Fanny—it’s 
the Seahorse, Jibbs, master.” 

“ Does what ?” said Fanny, to whom the energetic ap- 
peal was wholly unintelligible and incomprehensible. 

“ Oh Miss Fanny!” continued the maid, “ it is too bad ; 
we have both been served alike—we have indeed, Miss ! 
Tom Lazenby is gone with the Captain abroad—but he 
says he is in a transport; does that mean that he has 
been transported, and can’t come back, or is he gone of 
his own free will ’—that’s what I want toknow. Ifhe 
has done any thing wrong, and they have sent him away, 
I can forgive him—but if he is gone voluntary, I never, 
never can.” 

And here poor Sally again vented her grief in another 
flood of sorrow. 

“ Here, Miss—Miss Fanny,” added she; “ do, do read 
his letter—I cannot make it out.” 

Under what particular feeling Fanny consented on 
this, or, on former occasions, to peruse Mr. Lazenby’s 
epistles, I do not pretend to say ; unless she was acted 
upon by that mysterious sympathy which is never quite 
destroyed, between a woman who has loved, and the ob- 

ject of her former affection; and which, in the present 
case connected in her heart the destinies of the man with 
those of the master. 


«“ Like the vase in which roses have once been distill’d; 
You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will; 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


” 


«“ Well, let me sce,” said Fanny; and read, 
“ Transport Seahorse, Jibbs, Master. 

“ Dear Saliy—I don’t know what you will say when 
you hear that I am out upon the sea, having expected 
me back—and I am myself so sick that I cannot exempli- 
fy my position—the ship is what they call ‘ pitching and 
tossing,’ but not the least like the game of that name at 
which I used to play in my juvenal days, and I am morti- 
fying myself because I have been conglomerated into such 
a predicament which has already taught me the meaning 
of Milton’s lines 

‘ Life’s like a ship in constant motion, 
Sometimes high and sometimes low.’ 


But nevertheless I am disappointed—I heard of their cots 
and bowers and births and ensigns and companions— 
why my cot is a sack tied up to the top of the room, and 
the best bower they have, is an anchor—the ensign is a 
flag, the companion a staircase, the sheets are ropes ; the 
births are deaths, and some of the men are in their shrouds 
all night ; the yards instead of places for exercise are great 
masts put crosswise, and as for what they call Sterne in- 
stead of being as I fancied it might be the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s who has written Humphrey Clinker and the 
Sorrows of Werter and its still alive in Glasgow, it is only 
the back part of the ship, quite the reverse to the head. 
“Having just given this scratch of my position in 
course you will be exceedingly contumacious to know 
what brings me here—I will answer you fairly—my 
good-nature. Captain Merman exemplified to me that 
I should inflict a fever on him if I would go with him 
and his bitter half as far as Spain, even if I did not stop, 
which would be at my hoption when we derive at that 
town—so I insulted Susan who is a true fiend to both of 
us what I should do, for I asked the Captain as I did on 
the former occasion for ten minutes to consider—and 
Susan devised me by all means to go, for raisins which 
weighed with me but which are too numerous to insert 
in this place, and so I conformably excepts the office and 
here I am. If this hepistle is not quite so crekt as most 
of mine usually is, describe it all to the irregularity of the 
pillows which is waving about very much outside o’ the 








although of no particular importance personally to our- 





This piece of medical bhypercriticism was enough to 





vessell. 
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this foreign land which will pospone our hymnal conjuga- 
tion for a few weeks—perhaps more—tor Susan says she 
knows people who have been in Spain and like it, and 
she is very constructive in her views and knows a little 
of every thing. 


«So my plan is, dear Sarah, to try my fortune a bit in | really don’t know what I am saying, but I know what I 


“The only thing which vexes me is that you do not | 


know Susan 

‘ Black eyed Susan came on board’ 
as Shenstone says. Her mistress and sheare as thick as 
thieves and I think we shall make a good thing of it. 

“T hope Miss Fanny has given over fretting about the 
Captain; he speaks in very genteel language about her 
when mistress is out of the way—but I think the Cap- 
tain has caught a tartar. However, as for Miss Fanny, I 
hope she will not think anything more about him, for 
whats past cannot be recalled and ‘ what’s the use of 
sighing.’ I'm all for Peter Pindar, who says 

‘Sigh no more ladies—ladies sigh no more 
Men were deceivers ever’ 
and to speak in the words of Addison ‘you cant make a 
silk pus out of a sow’s ear,’ you cant have more of a cat 
than her skin, and you cant have a man better than na- 
ture has made him. 

“T hope Captain Cavendish Lorimer has arrived at 
Blissfold—he is the officer which I told you Rattan men- 
tioned to me, is to succeed Captain Merman, and I think 
well cacekladed to irridiate the recollection of ny master 
from the mind of your mistress—I suppose if he has a 
smart insinuating servant my chance will be but a bad 
one—however dear Sarah please yourself: if you find 
constancy a trouble, forget me—even if I lose your love 
I shail be sure of your steam and that’s a beautiful senti- 
ment to cherish. 

« Poor Susan is dreadfuily subverted by sea-sickness, 
but J suppose we shall both mend as we get used to it— 
old Nep is uncommon blustratious—only she is in her 
lady’s cabin to be taken care of. 

“Tam very sorry for one thing which is, that I can- 
not have the consolation of getting an answer to this, for 
Iam out upon my travels and dont know where I shall 


be next, so do not fret yourself about that, dear Sarah; | 


‘ Alls well that ends well,’ as Julias Casar the great 


Greek said when Mr. Ravilax shot him in the street at | 


Portsmouth which we have just left—no doubt we shall 
mect again one of these days. 

“I enclose you a one pound note dear Sarah to make good 
what you have paid forme—I have no way to send the 


wach whichI took from the man to riggelate it, sol keep | 


that as a suvenier, and Susan wears it to keep it going 
till she restores it to you—it goes remarkable well now. 


| the day before. 


« And so dear Sarah good bye—if we go to the bot- | 


tom of the brinny dip we shall never meet more in this 
world, but if we should be safe and prosperous we may 


yet pass many days in what Dr. Watts calls ‘reglar jol- | 


lification’—so keep up your spirits and with kind love to 


all friends at Blissford believe me dear Sarah yours truly, 


in which Susan joins «T. Lazensy.” 


«“ Well, Miss,” said Kerridge, when Fanny had finish- | 


ed reading it, “ what do you think of that ?” 

«“ Why,” said Fanny, “JI don’t know much of such 
histories, but, as far as I can judge, I think that your 
lover is not likely toreturnsoon. Susan, whoever she is, 
appears to have supp!anted you.” 

«“ Only to think,” said Kerridge, “ after all he said to 
me—like master like man, I do believe.” 

« Pray do not talk in this manner,” said Fanny; “I 
must beg, once for all, that, upon no occasion to any body, 
you will ever mention the subject of Mr. Merman’s con- 
duct, and couple it with that of his servant.” 

« No, miss, I won't,” said Sally ; « but I'll be revenged 
on him. I will not take pyson, nor make a hole in the 
river; no—he shall see what I will do;—to think of 
Susan, as he calls her, wearing my poor mother’s watch 
to keep it going; it always went well enough before. 
Oh! Miss Fanny, isn’t it too bad?” 

“ You see what he says in the letter, Kerridge,” said 
Fanny : 

“« Men were deceivers ever.’ ” 
said the gentle Sarah ; 


” 


« Ah, that’s true enough, miss,” 


“both of us have cause to know the truth of that 





| spirits. 


will do.” 

“ Do nothing rash,” said Fanny. “A man who would 
treat you in the way he has done, is not worth regretting.” 
No, ma’am,” said Kerridge; “just like his master, 





he 

« There,” said Fanny, “ that is the third time you have 
broken my injunction; now leave me: compose your 
Mamma, if she sees you, will wonder what has 
Go away and be reasonable.” 


happened to you. 
“ Ttake example by 


«TI will, Miss Fanny,” said Sally. 
you and—” 

A warning look sufficed this time to convey her young 
mistress’s reproof for the fourth infraction of her com- 
mand, and she quitted the room, having refolded the bar- 
barous letter of Lazenby with the greatest care, and de- 
posited in some fold of ber drapery very near her heart. 


| Cleopatra could not have been more magnanimous; but 


letters, though they sting, do not always kill. 

It may be perhaps as well for me here to explain the 
cause of my sister-in-law’s exceeding anxiety that the 
name of Lieutenant Merman or the circumstances of 
their very unsatisfactory acquaintance, inasmuch as it is 
gencrally understood that there is a melancholy pleasure 
derived from a reference to past scenes of happiness, 


_even though the happiness has been blighted, and inas- 


much as Fanny Wells had up to the then present mo- 
ment never harshly interdicted the subject. She did not 
encourage her maid in conversations referring te the 
lieutenant, or the events inseparably connected with his 
name; because, although she had a regard, almost amount- 
ing to esteem, for Kerridge, her sense of what was due to 
her character as her mistress, checked a course of proceed- 
ing which would perhaps eventually lead to an undue 
familiarity ; and as Fanny, after Merman’s final abdica- 
tion, had no need of Kerridge’s services in the way of 
ambassadress or messenger, she merely suffered her to 
allude to scenes of other days and evenings, and at most 
permitted her to talk, without replying; inasmuch as 
Lazenby was always the main object of her lamentations 
and anxivties, and his master merely an accessary to the 
history. 

But on this particular morning the interdict was issued 
—the name of Lieutenant Merman was never again to be 
breathed. Now for the motive to this sudden veto on 
the part of pretty Fan. 

The Captain—or Lieutenant as the case may be— 
Cavendish Lorimer, who had succeeded Merman in the 
command of the recruiting party at Blissford, and of 
whom Lazenby had spoken so favourably, had arrived 
Fanny had seen him, and “ in truth he 
was a proper man.” 

Churchill says— 


«“ Figure I own at first may give offence, 
And harshly strike the eye’s too curious sense ; 
But when perfection of the mind breaks forth, 
Humour’s chaste sallies, judgment’s solid worth, 
When the pure genuine flame by nature taught 
Springs into sense, and every action’s thought, 
Before such merit all objections fly.” 


And Sheridan upholds the same doctrine, by declaring 
that the only difference in the success in an ugly lover 
and a handsome one, is six weeks in point of time ; and 
this may be true to a certain extent; but on a girl like 
Fanny, the imposing figure of a well-dressed soldier set 
off to the best advantage, whose countenance was ex- 
ceedingly fine, whose features were perfectly regular, 
and whose air and manner were particularly graceful, 
makes a first impression which goes pretty deep into the 
mind if not the heart. Fanny, I say, had seen the new 
comer, and her father upon his avowed principle of 


|“ marrying off,” in the illustration of which he had re- 


cently failed so deplorably, lost not a moment in calling 


| upon Captain Cavendish Lorimer and offering him the 


hospitality of the Rectory, at a moment when his own 


| little domestic arrangements could scarcely be supposed 


to be made, 
Captain Cavendish Lorimer was exceedingly flattered 


| by such a mark of attention, and accepted with many 


acknowledgments the rector’s invitation to dinner, The 


| set-out, as it is called, of Captain Lorimer, was so de- 


« There again, Kerridge,” interrupted the young lady ; | 


«just this moment I desired you never to couple our 
names or circumstances in this affair, and now——” 


cidedly superior to the establishment of his predecessor 
—two splendid horses and a newly invented light gig, 
with a cross spring at its back from which it depended, 


“Oh!” said Kerridge, “I beg a thousand pardons; I called a Tilbury, (after the builder,) one of which jaunty 





vehicles my father-in-law had never before seen, and a 
regular well-appointed groom, with white leathers and 
tops—elevated the new arrival to a vast height in the 
sporting rector’s estimation ; and an accidental reference, 
in the first conversation, on the part of the captain to his 
cousin Hurstperpoint (whom Wells knew to be an English 
viscount) settled him in the very zenith of his favour. 

“ Dinner precisely at six,” said the rector ; “ you will 
excuse early hours, but e 

Captain Cavendish Lorimer bowed, as might be ex- 
pected, and looked as if six o’clock were the hour of all 
others in the day, at which to dine. 

Were there not great doings at the Rectory thereupon ? 
No man could put down on his table a better dinner or 
bring up from his cellar a better wine than Wells, and 
Wells was resolved upon this occasion to do his best, 
for, be it observed, beyond his general disposition as to 
“ marrying” his daughters, the circumstance of Fanny’s 
desertion after two pardons of her fickle swain rendered 
it the great object of his life to show the public of Bliss- 
fold, whom he affected to despise, that Fanny was an 
object of attraction, and worthy to be the wife of a better 
gentleman than Merman. 

Having imparted the history of the invitation to Fan- 
ny, having lectured his cook, having made all his other 
arrangements tending to the perfection of his little feast, 
and having expatiated to her upon the style of the man 
who was coming, Fanny considered it absolutely neces- 
sary on the instant to stop Kerridge’s tongue as te Cap- 
tain Cavendish Lorimer’s predecessor, inasmuch as if 
this sort of tittle-tattle got about, Captain Cavendish 
Lorimer might take it into his head that she was a Bliss- 
fold belle, transferable to the attentions of the officer 
commanding the recruiting party for the time being. 

Fanny was not vain, but the announcement of the 
intended visit flurried her—pleased ber—it opened to her 
mind a hope of being revenged upon Lieutenant Mer- 
man, in a manner probably different from that in which 
Kerridge proposed to wreak her vengeance upon Lazen- 
by ; and she sat herself down before her glass, and bit 
her lips to make them red, and drew her white hand 
along her arched eyebrows to make them smooth, and 
twisted her ringlets round her white fingers to make them 
curl, and spanned her waist, and smiled at herself, pleased 
with her little preparations for the havoc which she pro- 
posed to make upon the heart of Captain Cavendish 
Lorimer. 

Another little trick Miss Fanny played, which I found 
out only afterwards. Her sister Bessy, as soon as Kitty 
Falwasser was safely removed, had returned to the Rec- 
tory from Southampton. Now Bessy was grown to that 
age and size which, without qualifying her to be “ out” 
in the London acceptation of the word, rendered her 
extremely attractive. She was rising sixteen; she had 
got out of her plumpness about which, while J was 
courting or courted, as the case may be-—I used to rally 
her; the pinafore was discarded, and the style of her 
dress properly advanced ; and a finer young woman I 
never saw in my life: such a pair of sloe-black eyes! 
to which a snow-white skin, with hair like the raven’s 
wing, afforded a striking contrast ; and when it is recol- 
lected that the dear creature’s unworldliness was such 
that the commonest appeal to her, in ordinary conversa- 
tion, brightened up that fine pale countenance with a 
blush which, as the novel-writers would say, converted 
the lily to the rose, it is not very surprising that she had 
been noticed, when seen, in a manner extremely agree- 
able to herself, but not quite so satisfactory to Fanny, 
who, like all elder sisters who have not yet gone off, was 
by no means anxious of having a “rival near the throne.” 

When Fanny suggested to her pa that the table would 
look much better if the number were even, and that 
Bessy could go to Ashmead and dine with Harriet, 
whom she knew would net come, and with Mrs. Nubley 
and little Jane; and that I, and her ma, and pa, and 
Captain Cavendish Lorimer, and herself, would make 
the six, the worthy rector bade her count again; when 
she found to her dismay that the absence of Bessy would 
cause the very oddness of numbers which she so much 
deplored. Wells, however, saw in a moment what Fan- 
ny meant, and as it was Fanny he wanted to dispose of, 
not only because, to use his own expression, it was her 
turn in the order of things, but on account of the cir- 
cumstances of her disappointment, to which I have 
before alluded, he gave her one of his “ comprehensive” 
looks, and said— 
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« Yes, if Gurney comes here, Bessy had better go to 
Ashmead to keep Harriet company.” 

What a thing it is to find such a good understanding in 
families! 

After Wells had separated himself from his ladies he 
imparted to me the project of the day, and insisted upon 
my joining his party, which would relieve the awkward- 
ness of a tete-d-tete after Mrs. Wells and Fanny had 
retired. I at first positively refused, alleging that in the 
present state of my mind society was any thing but 
agreeable, and that I should be extremely disagreeable to 
a stranger: but he pressed it strongly upon me, and 
urged, with some truth I believe, that if I had been left 
at home with Harriet through the evening, although 
Bessy and Jane, and even Mrs. Nubley might be there, 
I should not have had firmness or resolution enough to 
keep the secret of Cuthbert’s sudden impoverishment 
from her; a point which he thought essential, more 
especially as he had made up his mind not to confide it 
to Mrs. Wells. 

At length I consented, having, however, first asked 
my dear Harriet’s permission, which I not only received, 
but an expression of her earnest desire that I should go, 
and bring home a full, true, and particular account of 
Captain Cavendish Lorimer, and of all his perfections, 
merits, and accomplishments, in praise of which papa 
had been so lavish. I thought, pending this little parley, 
that I saw Bessy’s snowy bosom heaving more quickly 
than usual, and something not very unlike a tear stand- 
ing in her sparkling eye; but a moment’s reflection, I 
suppose, told her that she was not “ out”—poor dear !— 
so she conquered her natural wish to be of the party and 
became tranquil. 

I confess, upon reflection, I did not regret this little 
break-in upon our anxiety, for although Wells could not 
feel so deeply as I did under the circumstances, still the 
interest he naturally had in his eldest daughter’s comfort 
and happiness must have awakened a certain degree of 
solicitude upon the point; not, however, sufficient, it 
was clear, to interfere with his endeavours to secure the 
comfort and happiness of his second child. So I pro- 
mised to be with him at six precisely, and the carriage, 
which was to be sent to bring me. back, was to convey 
dear, bright-eyed Bessy to the Rectory, after Captain 
Cavendish Lorimer was gone. Poor Bessy! bless her 
little heart ! 

Harriet, who was all ingenuousness, and whose coun- 
tenance, as I have before said, was truly the index of her 
mind, always appeared to me to be somewhat amused 
whenever her father was busied in his matrimonial specu- 
lations, and I could see that this enticing invitation of 
Captain Cavendish Lorimer brought to her mind all the 
similar proceedings at the Rectory, not only as connected 
with ourselves, but as to the previous designs of her 
reverend parent upon Lieutenant Merman in her behoof 
before I had made my appearance, when, as it seemed 
for the first time, that distinguished officer had been 
transferred to Fanny. . 

Before my departure for the Rectory, I promised 
to give her a detailed history of all our proceedings on 
my return, and she promised, let it be never so late when 
I got home, to be awake to hear the news; and, having 
made all these arrangements, I walked down a quarter 
before six to my father-in-law’s hospitable dwelling, and, 
in less than twenty minutes more, found myself in the 
drawing-room, having been introduced in due form to 
Captain Cavendish Lorimer. 

A finer specimen of humanity I have rarely happened 
to see ; a combination of curling black hair, bright ex- 
pressive eyes, an aquiline nose, white teeth, dark whis- 
kers, high forehead, fine figure, graceful manners, and 
unaffected good-humour, at once burst upon the spectator ; 
and, in five minutes after my presentation to the new 
arrival, I admit that I felt strongly prepossessed in his 
favour. So much for personal appearance and first 
impressions. 

To be sure I had from habit associated in my mind 
the countenance and general aspect of Lieutenant Mer- 
man with the office which Captain Cavendish Lorimer 
now filled in Blissfold; and as I never concealed my 
aversion from that most odious of mortals, the real merits 
and advantages of his successor broke upon my sight 
with a satisfaction not unmixed with surprise ; certainly 
the captain’s contour was most agreeable. 

The moment I glanced my eye at sister Fan, I saw 
that upon this particular point we were, at all events, 





daccord: nor could I help remarking the studious care 
with which, aided by the deserted, disconsolate Kerridge, 
the dear girl had brought all her points to bear upon the 
enemy. Every attraction of face and figure bad been 
well studied, and, like the heroine of my early muse in 
the infernal farce, which always and for ever rose up in 
judgment against me, she— 


“ Clearly was dressed for heart-slaughter ;” 


and in truth, (as Sandy has it,) the performance was 
highly creditable to both mistress and maid ; to say no- 
thing of nature, who had done her handiwork remark- 
ably well. 

There is something soft and subdued in the conver- 
sation of strangers before dinner, which I suspect is 
meant to pass for great refinement and delicacy, but 
which wears off delightfully as the day wears on; and 
we were so extremely mild and quiet in the subdued 
light of the drawing-room during the unpleasant quarter 
of an hour, that I had no opportunity of judging of the 
mental superiority of our visiter over the departed lieu- 
tenant, until the welcome words “ Dinner is ready, if 
you please,” were uttered by my father-in-law’s butler— 
as he was called, because he wore no livery—and Cap- 
tain Cavendish Lorimer offered his arm to Mrs. Wells 
to lead her to the dining-parlour. 

I saw Wells was fidgetted—it would be impossible by 
that arrangement to get the new comer next Fanny— 
but even with all his acknowledged anxiety upon the 
anti-Malthusian principle, ke could not well change the 
established order of things, and therefore I took Fanny; 
Wells giving bimself the benefit of the doubt which we 
had often discussed, and which I have before noted down, 
whether of the two positions most favourable to the ac- 
complishment of his object is the better—the being next 
neighbour to the lady or vis-a-vis. I have already re- 
gistered my opinion, and I am sure, especially when so 
presentable a person as Captain Cavendish Lorimer is 
the subject, that vis-a-vis for the opening of the cam- 
paign is most advantageous. When the acquaintance 
has grown into friendship, and it.is considered meet that 
it should ripen into love, next-neighbouring is the thing 
against the world; but until so much of association has 
taken place as will render half whisperings, and soft mut- 
terings, and gentle hints, allowable, the telegraph system 
is the best ; and I felt certain that a moment’s reflection 
would convince the anxious parent that the relative po- 


sition of the two extremely handsome persons then | 
present, was most favourable to what I knew to be his | 


ulterior object. 

As I glanced my eye over the board and round the 
room, I saw that every thing had been done to exalt the 
Rectory and its inmates in the opinion of its new visiter. 
The candelabrum (the design a fac-simile of Pompey’s 
Pillar) which never made its appearance except upon 
state occasions, and therefore was always called by the 
quasi butler, the “ Pompous Pillar,” graced the centre 
of the table, while the dark polished sideboard groaned 
with every anticle of plate that belonged to the family, 
from flagons and cups down to the rector’s silver spurs, 


which coming under the general order to have out all | 


the plate, lay resting amongst the rest of the ornaments, 

Every thing, however, went well; the dinner was 
excellent of its kind, the soup—the criterion of second- 
rate cookery—was capital; every thing was hot and 
well dressed ; and the affair was managed “all without 
hurry or bustle,” but, as I pretty well knew, most cer- 
tainly not “ without care.” The wine was in the best 
order, and Captain Cavendish Lorimer pronounced the 
champaign perfect. In fact, to do him justice, he praised 
every thing; and as he warmed with the wine and the 
agreeable conversation of his host (who was as gay and 
lively as ever I saw him), became one of the most de- 
lightful companions I ever encountered. ‘That one per- 
son of the party still entirely coincided in my opinion 
there could be little doubt, and the devoted and smiling 
attention with which he listened to the slightest sugges- 
tion of the young lady, so different from the drusquerie 
of the absent red-fisted lieutenant, bad in the short space 


of the hour and a half during which the ladies remained | 


with us, either rendered the said lieutenant odious by 
comparison, or exiled him from her thoughts entirely. 
Wells was so good a tactician, that, finding the sort 
of person he had to deal with, and that Captain Caven- 
dish Lorimer was a man of general information, and, as 
it seemed, of general accomplishments, he drew him out 


upon all the topics which came under discussion during 
the stay of Fanny and her mother, in order to make that 
impression upon his daughter’s heart, which he was so 
anxious it should receive. Wells was clearly of the 
opinion that the gallant captain, like Lamprias, became 
more eloquent and more agreeable, and showed off to 
greater advantage, as the wine moderately circulated ; 
and that while the cup traveled with the conversation, 
we might be merry and wise together—and until he gave 
the hint—contrary to the rule of some other establish- 
ments—Mrs. Wells dare not stir. 

Upon the present occasion nobody seemed to wish to 
move. “IT assure you,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, 
“the initiation of to-day into the kindnesses and hos- 
pitality of Blissfold, is most delightful ; and, during the 
stroll, I have seen so many tempting bits for a sketcher, 
| that as the spring opens, and the trees by a strange in- 
| version of nature begin to put on their clothing, I shall 
find plenty of amusement for my mornings.” 

«“ Do you draw, Captain Lorimer ?” said Fanny. 

“In my way, Miss Wells,” replied the captain; “I 
am no very great proficient, but I have made a few at- 
tempts which I shall be too proud to show you.” 

«« You are very good,” said Fanny. 

“T honestly confess time does not hang very heavy 
upon my hands even when alone,” continued our agree- 
able friend ; “ music and drawing are great aids to men 
who are sometimes destined to solitude.” 

« What,” said Wells, determining to have a catalogue 
of his qualifications published as soon as possible, “ are 
you a musician too + 

“The flute is my favourite instrument,” replied the 
graceful Crichton. 

« And do you sing ?” said Fanny, with an expression 
of countenance which a Hobbardehoy of seventeen could 
| scarcely have mistaken. 
| «A little,” replied our friend. 
| In fact, it seemed that Captain Cavendish Lorimer 
| was armed at all points ; and nothing remained, as I saw 
Wells thought, but to put his various accomplishments 
| to the test at as early a period as possible. 
| “ Well, Captain Lorimer,” said the rector, “ you will 

find under this humble roof all materials for drawing, 
| instruments for playing, guns for shooting, bows, arrows, 
| fishing-rods, spears, nets, a billiard-table ss 

As this inventory went on, I could not but recall alt 
| that had been said to me so short a time previous, and 
under similar circumstances; not that I believe Wells 
| made all these tempting offers merely as baits to his trap, 
| for he was inherently and constitutionally hospitable and 
| loved society—agreeable society if he could get it—but 
society at any rate. 
« And,” added he—* luncheon at half past one 
| precisely, every day, Sunday excepted, when my duties 
| occupy me more particularly. So, Captain Lorimer, 
| here we are as you see, and if you like us, as you find 

us, you will always find us the same.” 

«You are too good, sir,” said Lorimer, bowing grace- 
| fully and graciously ; “I shall be too happy to avail 
| myself of your hospitality. As to billiards, I confess 
| myself exceedingly fond of the game; do you play bil- 
| liards, Miss Wells ?” 
| Oh no,” said Fanny, “sometimes in joke with papa.” 
«“ And then, Captain Lorimer,” continued Wells, « if 
| a rubber at whist in the evening should be agreeable—” 
| «A thousand thanks,” said Lorimer. 

«“ We can always make up a rubber—we have a wor- 
| thy wight here who plays whist, billiard, flute, and every 
| thing else—our apothecary.” 

«« My dear,” said Mrs. Wells—* he 
|  « My dear,” replied the rector, “there is nothing like 
| having a man who will make up a rubber, or play bil- 
| liards, or accompany a song, or sing one—he is an uni- 

versal utilitarian,” 

“Mr. Sniggs, I presume,” said the captain. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Wells, “ how do you 
| know his name ?” 
| “Ob? replied Captain Cavendish Lorimer, “I very 

soon find out the history of my /ocale.” 
| Fanny felt herself colouring up and thinking of 
| Merman. 
« But in the present case no great credit is due to my 
| sagacity or activity, for I had the pleasure of a visit from 
Mr. Sniggs almost immediately after the rector left me.” 

«“ Well,” said Mrs. Wells, “ he may be a very good 
| whist-player—but as for a child of mine 4 
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“ My dear love,” said the rector, interrupting, 
«we were only speaking of him as a whist-player. 

The captain, who saw that a difference of opinion as 
to the professional merits of Sniggs existed between his 
host and hostess, again said, addressing Fanny across 
the table with one of those teeth-showing smiles in 
which he rejoiced— 

«“ Are you a whist-player, Miss Wells ?” 

«“ No,” said Fanny, “I know very little of the game, 
and it is most disagreeable to me to think that by any 
mistake or indiscretion of mine I may involve my partner.” 

“ That's kindly felt,” said Captain Cavendish Lori- 
mer; “if all ladies in the world thought in the same 
way, there would be much more happiness in society.” 

Fanny looked foolish, and Wells looked pleased ; and 
I, whose spirits were not sufficiently good to mingle in 
the war of words, thought it was quite time for Mrs. 
Wells and Fanny to retire; for, whether it was that I 
was “behind the scenes” or not, I cannot say, but it ap- 
pears to me, that Wells was playing his game so coarsely 
and even unskilfully, that unless Captain Cavendish 
Lorimer happened to be extremely dull, which he evi- 
dently was not, he must soon see through the whole 
plot. It certainly did not appear that he was as yet con- 
scious of any scheme or device on the part of my father- 
in-law, for he gave in to all his suggestions with an 
amiable readiness which delighted the rector, while his 
appeal to Fanny upon almost every subject started, made 
with a respectful empressement to which she was wholly 
unaccustomed, satisfied her that if he were not the most 
delightful creature upon earth, Captain Cavendish Lori- 
mer was certainly the best bred, most elegant man she 

had ever met—“and so handsome, mamma !” 

At length the parting hem was given, and the ladies 
prepared to unsettle themselves for the drawing-room. 

« Have the billiard-room lighted,” added Wells to his 
lady’s directions—* we must have a rubber ws 

« If,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, who seemed 
in no degree desirous to conceal his accomplishments, 
“it would amuse you, Miss Wells, to look over my 
sketches, made in the course of two or three long tours, 
and you will take the trouble to order one of your ser- 
vants to go over to my lodgings, my man will give him 
the porte-feuille.” 

«“ Oh, you are so good, Captain Lorimer,’ 
Wells. 

“ Oh dear,” said Fanny, “a thousand thanks.” 

«“ But in that case I am afraid I must give you some 
additional trouble,” added Captain Cavendish Lorimer ; 
« for, in order to preserve my unfortunate performances 
from a general rummage, I keep the port-feuille locked— 
I must therefore worry you with this ring, which con- 
tains the key that opens it———” 








, 


said Mrs. 


way towards exposing my flighty father-in-law’s im- 
provident mode of talking to our young cavalier. 
« Ashmead,” said Captain Lorimer, “ that is the ex- 
tremely pretty place on the rise of the hill, just going 
out of the town ?” 
«“ Yes,” said I. 
“I was quite delighted with it,” said the captain ; “in 
summer it must be perfectly beautiful.” 
‘«‘I shall be too happy if you will do me the honour 
of coming to look at it,” said I—the same sickening 
feeling of doubt checking the earnestness of my invitation. 
“I say, Gurney,” said the rector, “let us send and ask 
Sniggs to come over, he will be delightful; and he really 
is an agreeable companion, and a dab at billiards.” 
I made ro objection—of course the captain made 
none—and a message was sent to Sniggs requesting the 
pleasure of his company, if he were disengaged. 
If? as if under the circumstances—the reconciliatory 
character of the bidding, the knowledge that Captain 
Cavendish Lorimer dined at the Rectory, a fact of which 
he was sure to be informed, the opportunity of making 
his way, and though last, not least, the certainty of an 
agreeable evening, there could possibly exist the slightest 
doubt as to the answer—it was, in fact, a command, and 
accordingly was promptly obeyed; so that before the 
then circulating bottle was empty, Sniggs made a fourth 
round the fire, and the paity seemed well disposed to re- 
main for a certain time where they were. 
Wells, however, who loved snugness and conviviality, 
never lost sight of his great end. Comfortable as we 
were, I in a moment saw that “one bottle more” would 
close the performance in the dining-room, at least, for 
that session. He saw that Fan had made an effect on 
Captain Cavendish Lorimer, and that Captain Cavendish 
Lorimer had in a very short time gone a long way to- 
wards superseding his gallant predecessor; so, when 
| ordering the next bottle of claret he announced it to be 
| the last, adding with a nudge to his guest 
“ We will go to the ladies after this—but it is a cus- 
tom in this house, Captain Lorimer, to have a snug re- 
union a little later in the evening, and that is my reason 
for dining early ; coffee—tea—chasse—a game at billiards 
—a rubber at whist—a little music or whatever is going 
on—and then a little bit of snug supper—cold or hot, 
as the case may be; eat or not as you like; sociability 
is the thing; I learned it as a boy from my excellent 
father—all cosey—shut out the world—no servants—no 
fuss—and a small taste of what we used in my boyish 
days to call ‘ raixture’—not such as my friend Sniggs 
would prescribe—but a little hot, strong, and sweet—just 
every one after his own fancy, and a bit of quiet chat— 
what d’ye think, captain ?” 











Saying which, he drew from one of the fingers of a 
hand, quite the reverse of Merman’s in appearance, a 

g, containing a Bramah key which presented itself on 
touching a spring; in the explanation of the machinery 
of which, as described by the gallant officer, it struck 
me Fanny took a very particular interest. After two or 
three experimental openings and shuttings, Fanny pro- 
nounced herself a proficient, and the ladies retired ; | 
Captain Cavendish Lorimer standing with the door in 
his hand bowing unutterable things. 

«Come, Captain Lorimer,” said the rector as the gal- 
lant officer concluded his duty —« let us draw round the 
fire and make ourselves snug, not exactly after the fashion 
of the worthy head of my college, who used to say— 
«Come, boys, now then let’s be jolly, and no talking.’ I 
am extremely glad to see you, sir; Gurney put up that 
claret—and then we'll have a log on the fire, and a fresh 
bottle on the table.” 

«“ Charming daughter yours, Mr. Wells ;” said Lori- 
mer, filling his glass. 

“Oh, you are very kind,” said Wells, filling his; 
“they are good gitls—our friend here can answer for 
one—the elder sister of Fanny, whom you sce to-night.” 

“T can, indeed,” said I. 

« Let’s drink her health, Captain Lorimer,” said the 
rector, “and the young heir of Ashmead.” 

This, I confess, was carrying the joke a little too far. 
The idea of drinking the health of my poor infant as 
heir to a place, out of which, in all probability, we should 
all be turned in the course of next week, appeared ab- 
surd in the highest degree ; and more particularly absurd, 
because if what I felt certain to occur, did happen, our 
ejection and abandonment of the place, would—if be 


ring 





| captain, “and I do assure you, my dear sir, you will find 


| could not help recollecting, although I certainly did not 


“It seems a most admirable arrangement,” said the 


me one of the most accommodating of human beings 
whenever you make suggestions so exceedingly agree- 
able.” 

I looked at my father-in-law and the new comer, and 


regret, the brandy and water which I drank ip the very 
same room on that night which sealed my earthly destiny 
with my beloved Harriet. 

Wells, who was in high spirits, and anxious to render 
himself, his house, and every thing that was his, agree- 
able to the splendid acquisition he had made, took the 
lead, and went ahead of Sniggs, who, however much 
pleased with the olive branch which the rector had held 
out in the shape of an invitation, stil! evidently felt that 
kind of awkwardness and shyness which hang over a 
man who has, to say the best of it, played a rather equivo- 
cal part. Wells had told us all his favourite stories, new 
and entertaining in the highest degree to the new arrival : 
and by /im received with great delight. In short, I saw 
that my father-in-law had painted his first hit with great 
effect, and that Captain Cavendish Lorimer was, to use 
an expression which the late Tom Falwasser would have 
adopted with regard to linnets, finches, sparrows, and 
such small deer, “limed ;’ and it must be owned that 
this was the “ limz labor” in which Wells did mightily 
rejoice, 

Time flew ; but Mrs. Wells, who left the management 
of such matters as she knew were in hand at this pre- 
sent juncture, entirely in charge of the rector, never ven- 
tured to send any message of summons for coffee or tea; 


chanced to recollect the present toast—go a considerable 


which he ought to repair to the drawing-room, that he 
rang the bell and enquired if coffee was ready? The 
simple affirmative monosyllable settled the business, and 
after a very slight delay we proceeded to do what. is 
called “ joining the ladies.” 

“Oh,” cried Fanny, as Captain Cavendish Lorimer 
entered the room, “I never saw such loves of drawings, 
Captain Lorimer, really they are perfectly beautiful.” 

“They are like the places they represent,” said the 
captain. 

“ And,” said Fanny, giving him back his ring with 
the key in it, which she had kept cuddled up in ber hand 
till it was quite hot, “here is your dear beautiful little 
ring.” 

“It is very convenient,” said Captain Cavendish Lo- 
rimer, “ it lies in so small a compass.” 

And then Captain Cavendish Lorimer took coffee, 
sipped it, and put the cup down gently upon a small 
mosaic table and drank no more; and then Wells looked 
at his wife, and made a family signal that the coffee was 
evidently ill made, because Captain Cavendish Lorimer 
could not finish it; and then my dear mother-in-law was 
just on the point of going into a discussion on the art of 
coffee-making, and the reason why it could not be made 
good if the coffee-pot were not one thing, or the biggin 
not another thing, and so on, but a sudden check, in the 
way of a sharp contraction of brow on the part of her 
spouse, stopped that—and Captain Cavendish Lorimer 
slyly stealing away from the abandoned cup, sat himself 
on a sofa beside Fanny, and drank his chasse of Curacoa 
as if he had regularly qualified for it. 

Sniggs and I strolled into the billiard-room, which, as 
I have already remarked, opens into the drawing-room, 
and began knocking the balls about. The captain at- 
tracted by the sound, left Fanny’s side and joined us. 

«“ Pshaw,” said Wells, “that silly fellow Sniggs is so 
fond of billiards—dear me—why not have waited? Cap- 
tain Lorimer, do you take tea?” 

« None, thank you,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, 
“Tam all for one game at billiards: I haven’t played a 
game these ten months.” 

And 39 Sniggs, as champion, was put forth to compete 
with the stranger. 

“ Fanny, dear,” said Wells, go and mark; make 
yourself useful.” 

Fanny hesitatingly, but I believe “ nothing loth,” pro- 
ceeded to the marker’s place, to which her father had 
consigned her, in order that she might at once evince a 
due degree of interest in the success of Captain Caven- 
dish Lorimer, and exhibit the graces of her pretty figure, 
and the delicacy of her very white hand in the perfurm- 
ance of a duty not in the abstract altogether feminine in 
its character, but with which, knowing whom I had to 
deal with, I dare not interfere. 

The game proceeded rapidly—Sniggs went on man- 
fully and scored a few, but all in vain; Captain Caven- 
dish Lorimer stretched himself out—screwed—twisted— 
and did every thing that chalk and genius combined 
could possibly achieve, 


And soon all the cannons 
Were Major Mac Shannon’s. 


In fact, off the balls when he once got them, did Cap- 
tain Cavendish Lorimer win the game. 

«“ T have no chance,” said Sniggs, “ none in the least.” 
“ Nobody else can have any,” said Wells; “for you 
beat every body here: so, come Fan, let us have a little 
music.” 

I saw Captain Cavendish Lorimer at this suggestion 
look rather disconcerted, and the doubting hesitation of 
Fanny did not, as I thought, meet with quite so much 
persuasion as might be expected. For the information 
of those who know the regular course of proceeding 
adopted by country misses in such a case, it is of no use 
writing down an elaborate account of the screwing up 
or down of the creaking music-stool, the rumpling over 
a hundred songs as if to look out, off hand, for some- 
thing to sing, the said girl having made up her mind to 
sing no other than the one at which she has been thump- 
ing and screaming all the morning ; humming and ha’aing 
during the pretended search, and talking of a cold, and 
declaring that she can’t—really—and a thousand other 
little essays of rustic affectation, which I saw affected 
the captain not exactly as my father-in-law could have 
wished. However, at last, Fanny would sing a duet if 





nor was it till Wells thought the moment had arrived at 





Captain Cavendish Lorimer would take a part. “Oh! 
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too happy,” was the answer, and out they came with 
the beautiful English “Oh! Nanny, wilt thou gang 
with me!” a bit of sweet melody which will win the 
heart whenever it is heard ; although, perhaps, in twenty 
years from this time it may never be heard at all. 

Fanny sang her part well; the captain’s second was 
perfect ; the expression he threw into the words thrilled 
through the poor girl’s heart. I saw it, and I did not 
wonder, for I had never heard such amateur singing in 
my life. Sniggs was in raptures, and poor dear Mrs, 
Wells, who was far behind her spouse in worldliness, 
with all a mother’s feeling, and wholly regardless of the 
object of the captain’s invitation, could not help saying 
to me, “ Well, I do wish dear Bessy was here !” 

Sniggs after this very good-naturedly played an air, 
with variations, on the flute, and met with well-merited 
praise. Captain Cavendish Lorimer suggested to him 
some other subject, which he did not exactly recollect. 
Captain Cavendish Lorimer took up the instrument, and 
in explaining to our medical man what he meant, played 
the air he had in vain endeavoured to recall to his memo- 
ry, in a tone and style so perfectly beautiful, that Fanny 
sat entranced as she watched him, although, it must be 
admitted, that the handsomest countenance that ever was 
formed suffers most marvellously by the twist of the 
eyes and the screw of the mouth, which seem to be 
essential to the ejaculation of sweet sounds in such a 
performance. 

However, the impression was that another Crichton 
had come to Blissfold, and we wondered and worshiped, 
and every thing went sweetly well, until a quotation 
made by Captain Cavendish Lorimer gave affairs a turn 
infinitely more delightful to Wells, and, which I confess, 
startled me. The occasion was this :— 

“I remember,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, 
“that air once haunted me. I heard it sung by an ex- 
tremely charming girl, now dead; but I declare there 
was something so fascinating in it to me, that I fell des- 
perately in love with her before she had finished it.” 

«“ What!” said Fanny, archly, but as I believe inno- 
cently, “is there really such a thing as love at first 
sight ?” 

“ This case,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, “ was 
one of love at first hearing ; but you don’t doubt, Miss 
Wells, the possibility of the other. Don’t you know 
what Bruyere says upon that subject? ¢ Love,’ says he, 
‘seizes on us suddenly without giving warning, and our 
disposition or weakness favours the surprise; one glance, 
one look from the fair, fixes and determines us. Friend- 
ship, on the contrary, is a long time in the forming: it 
is of slow growth, through many trials and months of 
familiarity. How much wit, good-nature, indulgencies ! 
how many good offices and civilities are required among 
friends to accomplish, in some years, what a lovely face 
or a fair hand does in a minute!” 

Fanny looked foolish—Wells was pleased, and Cap- 
tain Cavendish Lorimer showed his white teeth most 
complacently. Mrs. Wells looked at me, as much as to 
say, “* Well, that’s pretty plain;” and Sniggs, from a 
dark corner of the room, was reconnoitring the captain 
with his glass. 

The time had now arrived when the supper was an- 
nounced, so called by the “ Batler,” but to which Wells 
wished never to give a specific name. The moment 
Mrs. Wells whispered the soft intention to Captain Ca- 
vendish Lorimer, he appeared quite delighted ; again 
offered her his arm, and again led her to the room which 
we seemed scarcely to have quitted. I again took Fanny. 

“ Tsn’t he delightful ?” whispered she. 

«“ Rather better than Merman,” said I. 

«“ Merman!” said she; and that was all she said; but 
the tone and manner settled it. 

“Tsn’t he capital?” said Sniggs, who brought up the 
rear. 

«“ Capital, indeed,” said I. 

And on we walked: and there [ saw the fac-simile 
of the never-to-be-forgotten table—every thing nice 
and snug—grilled fowl—broiled bones—oysters—potted 
things of sorts—pickles and other condiments, and the 
huge set of case bottles, all as usual; and again Wells 
was agreeable, the captain delighted, Sniggs in better 
spirits, Fanny happy, her mother gay and cheerful, and 
every thing couleur de rose. 

Having despatched the edible part of the banquet, in 
came the huge reservoir of hot water, tumblers, sugar, 
lemons, and every device conducive to innocent con- 





viviality, when the slightest possible hitch in our merri- 
ment occurred. 

“ What shall I give you, Captain Lorimer?” said 
Wells. 

“ What is in these bottles?” asked the captain. 

“ That,” said Wells, “is cherry brandy.” 

“Oh!” said the captain, bowing somewhat reveren- 
tially to the bottle, « that is rather beyond me. I suppose, 
Mr. Sniggs, (addressing the unhappy apothecary who 
sat next him,) you don’t recommend cherry brandy by 
the way of a cure to your patients ?” 

“No, no,” said Sniggs, falteringly, “ certainly not.” 

And a dead silence followed. What Captain Caven- 
dish Lorimer could have thought of the effect his inno- 
cent and playful question produced I do not presume to 
surmise ; but it effectually damped poor Sniggs, who, 
with the proverbial appropriativeness of small people, 
fancied the allusion personal to himself, and could not 
divest himself of the idea that the calamity which had 
befallen gunpowder Tom had formed a subject of con- 
versation before he arrived, and that in all probability he 
had been invited on purpose to be affronted. This lit- 
tleness in little minds, which I have before noticed, and 
which is so well illustrated by Scrub in the “ Beaux 
Stratagem,” he could not conquer, and, consequently, 
rolled himself up in his shell, and said nothing. 

To Wells this unsociability was no matter of regret, 
as it gave him an opportunity of rattling away in his 
best style; and, when I saw the smoking kettle arrive, 
and the vast display for the “Spirit-mingling,” I said to 
myself, “now is my respectable connection in his 
glory.” 

Soon afier this, and when Captain Cavendish Lorimer, 
who, to all the softer and more polished attributes of an 
agreeable companion, appeared to me to add a turn for 
conviviality, which in another twenty years, perhaps, 
may be considered wholly incompatible with grace and 
elegance, had filled his glass, the sound of wheels an- 
nounced the arrival of the carriage, bringing home Bes- 
sy, and which was to carry me home. Fanny heard it 
as well as I, and I never saw anxiety and perturbation 
more strongly marked on a countenance than in her’s 
the moment it struck upon her ears. The certainty that 
she had caught a heart, or that she shouw/d catch it, if 
nothing intervened to break the present link of the snare, 
was suddenly marred by the dread of Bessy’s appearance 
in the dinner-parlour, where the social board was spread. 
I saw that she felt something decisive must be done to 
prevent the possibility of the young beauty’s intrusion, 
to the probable demolition of all she had done during 
the course of the evening in the siege upon Capt. Ca- 
vendish Lorimer’s admiration and affection. She was 
ready for action in a moment, and, jumping up, said to 
her mother in an audible whisper—* Hadn’t I better go 
and see if dear Bessy would like to come and take some 
wine and water ?” 

Mamma was going in a straight forward way to desire 
her to sit down, for that Bessy would not come in; but 
Wells, apprehending the real cause of Fan’s solicitation 
to be the desire of “making assurance doubly sure,” 
and unequivocally preventing the irruption, nodded his 
head somewhat significantly at his better half, said, « No, 
no, let her go and see,” which accordingly she did. 


And then did I not hear the pattering of feet over | 


head along the passages to the bed-rooms, and did it not 
remind me of the deciding night of my life ; and did not 
Captain Cavendish Lorimer look surprised at the mimic 
thunder which rolled over his head? “Ah!” thought 
I, « little do you fancy the effect which that, to you mys- 
terious noise, has upon me.” Wells saw that the cap- 
tain’s attention had been roused by the sound, and forth- 
with enlightened him on the subject, by remarking that 
in houses of that age and construction it was scarcely 
possible to stir without being heard, adding, that the pre- 
sent move was occasioned ly the return home of one of 
his little girls from her sister’s. 

In the pause which Fanny's departure seemed to have 
caused in the conversation, and which Sniggs, whatever 
he did with his glass, did not seem at all inclined to fill 
up, Mrs. Wells, by way of making talk, expressed a 
hope that Captain Cavendish Lorimer found the rooms 
at Hickson’s tolerably convenient. 

“ Why, pretty well,” said the captain, smiling; “I 
cannot say much for them; but it does not signify, for 
the short time I shall occupy them.” 

“ Short time!” said Wells, in a tone of surprise, and 


I thought of disappointment, “I thought you were fixed 
here for some time.” 

“So I am,” said the captain, “but not sAere. I want 
more space, and my father’s exceeding liberality enables 
me to do as I like; for, although he insists on my fol- 
lowing up my profession, and being a soldier for good 
and all, to the end of the chapter, his allowances are on 
a scale calculated to soften down all the little rubs and 
désagrémens incidental to a military life when they are 
to be overcome. No; I was looking at a very nice place 
about a quarter of a mile further down the river, which I 
saw was to be let—a white house—with remarkably good 
stabling, which is a great point with me. I forget what 
they call it.” 

« Slatford ?” said Mr. Wells, hesitatingly. 

“ That is the name,” said the captain. “ There is one 
room, a bow windowed room, the view from which, in 
the summer, must be beautiful.” 

« But, surely,” said Wells, “that will be more of a 
house than you want, Captain Lorimer ?” 

“No,” said the captain, “I don’t think so. I expect 
Mrs. Lorimer and the children here in a week or ten 
days, and I must get some place for them ready for their 
arrival.” 

The effect which these words produced upon the as- 
sembled party was something marvellous; it seemed as 
if sudden paralysis had seized the rector and his wife— 
they sat, for the moment, transfixed. Sniggs looked at 
me—the captain did not notice the scene, and Wells was 
too much a man of the world to retain his fixed position 
more than an instant. 

“Oh!” said the rector, playfully, «I did not know 
you were a Benedick, captain; this is delightful—a 
family like yours will be indeed an acquisition in our 
quiet neighbourhood—umph—only think.” 

“ Yes,” said Captain Cavendish Lorimer, “I have 
been married four years, and am the venerable parent of 
two daughters and a son.” 

“ Well, to be sure!” said Mrs. Wells, recollecting 
the useless display of dinner, desert, the pompous pillar, 
and all the rest of it, not to speak of her husband’s cor- 
dial greetings, and her daughter’s winning smiles. 

In the midst of this embarras, Fanny returned, having 
evidently been retouching her curls, resmoothing her 
eyebrows, and rebiting her lips, and, resuming her seat, 
informed me that Bessy declined our offer of wine and 
water, and was gone to bed. 

“She might just as well have come in here,’ 
mamma, 

“ She’s tired, ma,” said Fan. 

“ Poor girl,” said Wells. 

«“ Pray, Captain Lorimer,’ 
great favour?” 

“Tt is granted already, Miss Wells,” said the captain. 

« Will you let me keep your beautiful drawings for an 
hour or two to-morrow to show them to my sister! I 
|have been talking of them to her, and she is so 


| anxious 


| “Oh! pray keep them as long as you like,” said the 
| captain. “T must, however, leave my talisman in your 
custody too;” saying which the captain once more drew 
from his finger the mystic ring, and handed it to his fair 
friend. 
| Wells saw the game poor Fanny was playing, and 
| felt very anxious to put a stop to it, since it could be 
played to no end. 

“ Pray,” said the rector, “ what do they ask for Slat- 
fords ?” 

“Two hundred a year furnished,” said the captain, 
“if taken by the year, and five guineas a week by the 
week, and for the spring or summer. I don’t think it 
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said 
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said Fanny, “ may I ask a 








dear.” 

« What!”’ said Fanny, who, in the true spirit of cas- 
tle-building, saw the great comfort and convenience of a 
residence so near the Rectory, also mixed up in her mind 


with a vision of something she could scarcely tell what. 
«“ Are you going to take Slatfords, Captain Lorimer ?” 

“TI think so,” said the captain. ‘I was very much 
pleased with it.” 

« But, I suppose,” said Wells, “ you would hardly 
venture without Mrs. Lorimer’s concurrence ?” 

“Ob! I assure you,” said the captain, «I have no 
great fears of Fanny’s difference of opinion.” 

This observation of her father, and the captain’s an- 
swer, and the name of Fanny, puzzled my poor sister- 
in-law more than any thing that had preceded it. She 
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knew, by experience, how rapidly he made up marriages, 
and the time and place which he generally selected for 
the performance, and as the dénowement had occurred 
during a very short absence on her part, she was per- 
fectly bewildered. 

“ What do you mean by Mrs. Lorimer?” said Fanny, 
looking very archly at the captain. 

«“ Why, my dear,” said Wells, « Captain Lorimer is 
married, and expects his lady and family here next week ; 
and, naturally enough, wants to find a house fit to re- 
ceive them.” 

Fanny was not so good an actress as her father. 
There could be no doubt whatever, as to what was pass- 
ing in her mind at that moment; indeed, I was rejoiced 
to find that she kept her place and position at table, for I 
Was very apprehensive of a scene, in order to avoid 
which, as much as possible, I announced the necessity 
of my getting home—it was growing late—and cold for 
the horses, and so on; upon which the captain looking 
at his watch, started from his seat, and declared that he 
did not think it had been eleven o’clock, instead of nearly 
one; and then began the ceremony of leave-taking, and 
cloak hunting, and all the rest of it, which ended, the 
captain and Sniggs walked off to their separate desti- 
nations, and I remained for a few minutes bebind the 
scenes after the performance was over, ani when the 
actors appeared in their natural character. 

“ Well,” said my mother-in-law, “ who would have 
thought that that young man was married, and had a 
family ?” 

«“ Odd enough,” said Wells. 
me to ask the question.” 

“The captain enjoyed himself,” said I. 

“T don’t believe he is a captain,” said Fanny. “ Being 
a Light-Bob, he wears wings, so one can’t tell.” 

I admired my sister-in-law’s military knowledge. 

“ He is very handsome,” said Mrs. Wells. 

« Tua, ma,” said Fanny ; “ what, with that long nose !” 

«“ His nose is not longer,” said Mrs. Wells, “ than it was 
before dinner, Fanny, and then you thought him remark- 
ably handsome ; but you must mind and send back the 
drawings after Bessy has seen them.” 

“Oh! hang his drawings!” said Fanny. “ Bessy 
don’t want to see them; besides, she can draw better 
herself—they are odious things.” 

« And his singing ?” said I. 

“ His voice is well enough,” said Fanny; “ but that 
is not what J call singing.” 

“Tn short,” said Wells, “he is a very odious fellow.” 

“No, I don’t mean that, pa,” said Fanny. « What I 
mean is—he—is iad 

“ Married,” said 1. “Come, Fanny, that’s the truth.” 

“ Well, I know it is the truth,” said Fanny; “ he is 
married, and who cares?” 

«“ Never mind,” said Wells, “ let us get to bed: we 
have had a very pleasant day, and have made a very 
pleasant acquaintance, and so good night to all.” 

“Good night, Gilbert,” said Fanny. « All I think is, 
that it is very foolish for officers in the army to marry 
so young—good night !—love to Harriet.” 

And so break we up this sederunt. I honestly con- 
fess that I was not altogether sorry to find my worthy 
father-in-law caught in his own trap, after having baited 
it so sumptuously for Captain Cavendish Lorimer. 


“Tt never occurred to 


—— 


NO. XX. 


When I was on my return homewards, I felt myself 
in a very awkward predicament; the signal defeat of my 
reverend father-in-law’s great scheme was something too 
good to keep to myself, and yet the difficulty which arose 
in my mind as to making Harriet, at least in some degree, 
a participator in my views of the subject, suggested itself 
mainly because as she, I knew, would inevitably feel 
there existed a great similitude in the case of Captain 
Cavendish Lorimer and Fanny, to that of Mr. Gilbert 
Gurney and Harriet; and, moreover, the defeated ma- 
noeuvrer was her own respectable and respected, revered 
and reverend parent. Still I was sure, unless by some 
exceedingly good turn of fortune she should happen to be 
asleep when I got to Ashmead, it would be utterly im- 
possible for me to betake myself to my slumbers without 
giving her a slight sketchy outline of the evening’s pro- 
ceedings. 

I confess I was not sorry for having witnessed those 

















malicious enjoyment at the frustration of a very laudable 
undertaking on the rector’s part, I felt my mind relieved 
and fitter for the more important business of the morn- 
ing; for I judged that the information from Nubley could 
not be longer delayed ; indeed, as it was, I attributed his 
backwardness in writing to a disinclination to wound our 
feelings, until he could no longer avoid doing so by a 
communication of the facts connected with poor Cuth- 
bert’s disasters. 

As fate would have it, Harriet’s kind watchfulness for 
my return had kept her awake, and, being so, it was 
natural enough for her to enquire how the day had gone 
off, so I told her truly and exactly the progress of the 
banquet, the history of the drawings, of the ring, and the 
key, and the portefeuille, and the singing, and the fluting, 
and the cold-meating, and the hot-drinking, reserving to 
the very last moment the fact of our new Adonis being 
married. She professed herself angry at my procrastina- 
tion of the dénouement, but I could quite understand that 
she was not entirely sorry for the result, her opinion 
being that Fanny’s ready forgetfulness of the man to 
whom, let him be what he might, she had been devotedly 
attached, and, moreover, positively engaged, was, to say 
the least of it, extremely undignified : why, I never could 
discover. It might have been ficklencss—it might have 
been levity—it might have been a sort of vengeance 
which prompted so sudden a transfer of her affections ; 
but what dignity had to do with it, I really could not 
clearly comprehend. 

In the midst of my calculations thereanent I feel asleep, 
dreamt I saw Nubley with his spectacles on his nose, and 
a pair of wings on his shoulders, refreshing with water 
from a large watering-pot a rose-tree, the buds of which 
were all like the face of my brother Cuthbert, while little 
Hull, in a sky-blue jacket and trousers, was playing leap- 
frog with Mrs. Brandyball in the distance. “If while 
we sleep,” says Franklin, “ we can have any pleasing 
dreams, it is, as the French say, tant gagné, s0 much 
added to the pleasures of life.” Certainly my dreams, 
during the night in question, were, at all events, amusing: 
but, inasmuch as I did not see Nubley the next morning, 
somewhat disappointing. 

When the next, to me dreadfully long, day had worn 
itself out, and neither Nubley, nor intelligence from him 
arrived, I really grew seriously uneasy; Mrs. Nubley 
kept up a perpetual “ Jauking” about Mr. N. being “ such 
a man ;” and I made up my mind, let what might be the 
consequence, to start for Bath on the morrow, the moment 
after the post had arrived. Even that seemed a dreadful 
delay. Nubley’s kindness of disposition, and earnestness 
of good-will towards me, rendered the idea of neglectful- 
ness on his part out of the question, and, as Harriet ju- 
diciously enough said, “ If he had any thing to commu- 
nicate, rely upon it he would write; if matters were 
desperate, and he could be of no use, he would return ; 
and if your presence were necessary, or could be service- 
able, he would send for you.” 

I admitted the cogency of my dear Harriet’s reasoning, 
although she could only reason upon what she knew, and 
suffered myself to be amused by her sister Fanny with a 
proceeding which her favourite maid, Miss Sally Ker- 
ridge, had taken during the morning; having first asked 
her young mistress’s advice upon the point, but having 
previously made up her own mind beyond the power of 
change or alteration. 

Fanny accepted the offer of counsellor, heard Ker- 
tidge’s statement, satisfied herself as to the girl’s wishes 
and inclination, and gave her decision in favour of the 
proposed measure, which was no sooner pronounced than 
Sally proceeded to her reverend pastor and master, and, 
with all the blushes requisite upon such an occasion, and 
a smile that was half a tear, insinuated her desire that he 
would be goed enough to publish the bans of matrimony 
between herself, the said Sally Kerridge, and William 
Waggle, the young baker, against whose winning ways 
and white jacket her ci-devant admirer, Mr. Lazenby, 
had so amicably given her warning. 

Fanny gave us the history of this affair with a good 
deal of archness, and when Harriet, upon her “ dignity” 
principle I suppose, began censuring poor Sally Kerridge 
for the rapidity with which she itad surrendered her 
heart to a new suitor, it struck me that Fanny did not 
join in the attack with any very great energy ; but that, 
on the contrary, she reverted to the mistake of the pre- 
ceding evening, as to Captain Cavendish Lorimer, with 


proceedings ; for, although I certainly experienced no 





the full sense of Sally’s being, in her grade, much better 
off than her young mistress. At all events, in her de- 
fence against our raillery upon the error under which 
she had laboured with regard to the Benedick, she made 
no scruple of admitting that she did think him very 
delightful, when she saw no reason why she might not 
think so; but that now it was of no use for us to worry 
her, nor any for her to worry herself, and, of course, she 
thought no more about him. 

It may easily be imagined that it cost me no little 
effort to affect to take an interest in the current matters 
of Blissfold, with a mind occupied not only with the im- 
portant affairs in progress at Bath, but borne down by 
the struggle I had to maintain silence on the subject to- 
wards my wife, from whom I had scarcely before kept a 
secret since our marriage. 


The longest day will have an end, and night again U 


closed in. Again the sun rose—again the post arrived, 


and, amongst other communications, a very long letter | 


from Nubley ; so long, indeed, that I consider it better to 
put in my notes the essence of the communication, than 
its whole substance. 

Nubley received the announcement of the failure of 
the house of Chipps, Rice and Hiccory, with great com- 
posure, because, although his dealings with them had 
been various and extensive, he, with that worldly and 
prudential activity as regarded nature’s first law—sclf- 
preservation, had, upon quitting’ the “city of palaces,” 
washed his hands—to use his own phrase—of the whole 
concern, and having a certain and well-founded faith in 
the funds of his native country, converted all the profits 
of his sultry exile into three per cent. consols, which 
having purchased at a war price, with heavy taxes, an 
enormous army and an extensive navy, and the quartern 
loaf at eighteen pence halfpenny to help him, put him 
pretty much at his ease as times mended: all his landed 
property consisting of Chittagong, where his attempts at 
farming had been crowned with success only to be equal- 
ed in their results by his experiment of letting the pro- 
perty tothe Thompson family. 

But, after having very tranquilly and philosophically 
perused the details of the Calcutta crash, the good kind- 
hearted old man suddenly felt alarm lest Cuthbert might, 
either by the plausible persuasion of the partners, or, 
which seemed even more probable, by his own helpless- 
ness, and consequent apparent carelessness in the man- 
agement of his affairs, have permitted his realised capital 
to remain in their charge, not altogether unmindful that 
twelve per cent. which the enterprising speculators were 
in the habit of giving for large deposites, was, in point 
of fact, a better, return for capital, at least nominally, 
than three. ‘T'he moment the idea struck him, out he 
went, and, as if invigorated by the warmth of his feel- 
ings, walked off to Montpelier to question his old friend 
and former partner upon this most interesting and vital 
topic. 

Arrived there, after some little delay, he was admitted 
to an audience with Cuthbert, but under a heavy fire of 
frowns from the Brandyball. This sort of shotted salute 
—after the fashion of olden times when powder without 
ball was considered no compliment—Nubley bore with 
immoveable fortitude, although he was not exactly pre- 
pared to understand why the increased weight of displea- 
sure was fulminated against him, till he discovered in the 
sequel that, at the moment of his arrival, a barber from 
Bath was in attendance upon Cuthbert for the purpose, 
in the first place, of denuding his head of the few locks 
which time had left and turned to grey, and of fitting on 
it in their place a gay, light, curly wig, ample in its 
ringlets, and juvenile in its tints, in which he was to 
appear as bridegroom at the approaching ceremony. 

It was pretty clear to me from what Nubley wrote in 
his letter that he must unconsciously have talked to Mrs. 
Brandyball about Samson and Delilah, but whatever 
might have been the nature or character of his “ oozings 
out,” no doubt could remain of his having set the lady in 
an unquenchable flame of rage by his unexpected intru- 
sion at what, when she was fine, she called her seminary. 

Cuthbert himself was considerably annoyed to be 
detected by his old partner as he was, or nearly was, in 
the fitting on of a matrimonial head-dress, knowing as 
he did that the opinion which the said old partner euter- 
tained of the new partnership into which he was about 
to enter, or at least of the person about to be admitted 
into the firm, was certainly not altogether agreeable. 

“ You had better leaye the room for the present,” said 
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the lady to the perruquier; “the gentleman will not 
stay long, and you can come in again and finish by-and- 
b Sad 
Aa Why, as to the matter of that,” said Nubley, “I am 
not quite sure that my visit to-day will be so short, for ! 
have a great deal to say to my friend on business.” 

«Oh, Nubley,” said Cuthbert, « don’t talk of business 
—eh !—no—TI have quitted business, and done with every 
thing connected with it.” 

«“ You have, indeed!” said Nubley ; “and finely you 
have done! However you must listen—J wish that old 
Jezabel would go and leave us.” 

«Mr. Nubley,” said Mis. Brandyball,” “ the inadvert- 
ency of your manner, and the unconscious communica- 
tion of your private ideas, sufficiently assure me of your 
opinion of me, and of your anxiety to prejudice Mr. 
Cuthbert against me ; but it is too late; the die is cast, 
and therefore you will forgive me for insinuating that, 
however much your efforts may contribute to irritate Mr. 
Cuthbert’s gentle temper and disorder his tranquillity, 
they will produce no change in his determination.” 

“ May be not, ma’am,” said Nubley ; “ but that won't 
stop my tongue, nor-hurry my departure.” 

“My dear friend,” said Cuthbert, evidently disap- 
pointed in an attempt at scratching his head (a favourite 
delassement of his) by the intervention of the newly- 
adapted Brutus, of the presence of which he was per- 
fectly unconscious; “do not speak harshly or unkindly 
to a lady for whom I have so high a regard, and who has 
made so many sacrifices for my comfort, who has given 
up so much for my sake, and who has been to me the 
kind and affectionate—eh, dear me !—affectionate dis- 
penser of attentions and cares which my dearest relations, 
and those—eh, dear me!—those who ought to have be- 
stowed upon me—Oh, dear, dear!—pray do not make 
me talk.” 

“Dear Mr. Gurney, do not excite yourself,” said Mrs. 
Brandyball. « Kitty, dear, where is the eau de Cologne? 
— Kitty # 

She called, but no Kitty answered, for it turned out 
that, during the stay of the perruquier she had availed 
herself of his services in cutting and curling her hair 
into the likeness of something which she had seen in one 
of the prints of a “ Magasin de Modes,” which one of 
her dear friends, Miss Margaret Dryrubber, had brought 
to school. 

“Eau de Cologne, ma’am?” said Nubley: « that 
won’t do: I am come here to bring our old friend to a 
sense of the state of his affairs.” 

“T really do not understand what you mean by our 
old friend,” said Mrs. Brandyball. «Mr. Cuthbert Gur- 
ney is an old friend of yours probably, but as I have not 
had the honour of his acquaintance for any very great 
length of time, it is more gratifying to me to feel con- 
scious of the place [ hold in his estimation.” 

«“T don’t want, ma’am,” said Nubley, “to lower you 
in his estimation: I am not going to talk about you. It 
is of his own affairs I am about to speak. J wonder if 
she will go now.” 

“Oh!” said Cuthbert, again fidgeting at his wig, 
“don’t mind about my affairs now, Nubley—nothing can 
press—after my marriage—eh dear, eh dear! g 

«“ Will be too late,” said Nubley, with increasing 
energy. Why surely, Gurney, you can’t expect much 
comfort in the match you are about to make, if you are 
not to have the power of listening to a friend who wishes 
to make a communication. I tell you it is important— 
we must be alone. J dare say that if old Sysizgambis 
does go away, she'll will clap her ear to the key-hole and 
listen—eh, don’t you see ?” 

The moment this “oozing out” bad inspired “ old 
Sysigambis” with the notion that she might perhaps ad- 

vantageously over-hear the dialogue in the mode uncon- 
sciously recommended to her notice by my poor non- 
retentive friend and advocate, she caught at the idea; 
and, from the earnestness of Nubley’s manner, and his 
desire to be left alone with Cuthbert, imagining that 
what he had to say, which he was so unwilling to say 
while she was present, might be something which would 
be very important for her to hear, while she was supposed 
to be absent, she threw over her countenance that ex- 
pression of amiability which was seldom used, except 
when the anxious parents of her few pupils came to visit 
their darlings; and which, while it conveyed to the 
solicitous visitors the most gratifying evidence of her 
own amiability, also led them to understand that all their 








nasty, little, cross, ill-conditioned, rude, riotous, and reck- 
less darlings, were the most amiable, intelligent, and in- 
dustrious creatures that ever drew breath. 

With one of these looks—which, to use Nubley’s own 
words, “ might have made one suppose that butter would 
not melt in her mouth,”—Mrs. Brandyball said, in a 
simper just playful enough to show three very white 
teeth (Bath made) between her ruby lips, 

“ You don’t imagine, Mr. Nubley, that any apprehen- 
sion of a disunion between myself and our excellent 
friend could induce me to remain present at any period 
when a friend of your standing wished to make a con- 
fidential communication. Indeed, you mistake me. I 
am aware that upon occasions when an union of this 
sort is considered—and I admit not unnaturally—as an 
intrusion into a family, feelings are engendered, for 
which, in this particular case, there is no ground. I 
trust we shall know each other better before long, and 
in the mean time I retire; dear Cuthbert, is there any- 
thing you would like in the way of refreshment?” 

“Eh dear, no,” said Cuthbert. 

Dear devil !—thought Nubley. 

“ Well,” said the lady, “I do not grow much in your 
favour I am afraid: however, I must go and look after 
dear Kate and the hair-cutter, and when I may come 
back ring the bell and let me know.” 

Saying which she swam out of the room in a gay and 
lively manner, waggling and wriggling herself clear of 
the door posts, in a most graceful, and, to say truth, dex- 
terous manner, 

“ Well,” said Cuthbert, “ what is the meaning of all 
this, my dear friend !—I—really—eh—never— interfered 
—oh dear, dear, my head.” 

“ That's the wig,” said Nubley ; “ what a goose you 
must be to clap your old cocoa-nut into a bird’s nest! 
why, it don’t become you ; if you are, like Etna, all fire 
within and snow at top—why don’t you show your 
snow ? however, what I am come to talk about has no- 
thing to do with your marriage—because the dear woman 
who has just left us, would, I am sure, be satisfied with 
love in a cottage—it must be a big one—eh—don’t you 
see ?—but—you must make up your mind to some- 
thing.” 

« Eh—dear, dear, dear,”—said Cuthbert, “I have 
made up my mind to every thing.” 

“ Yes,” said Nubley, “ but now—Gurney—supposing, 
instead of turning all you got with me, and after me, in 
Calcutta, into good old English stock—you had left all 
your gains in the hands of a great staring flaring house 
in Calcutta—to live upon remittances at their nice high 
rates of interest; hey—if you had done that, old boy— 
what would you have said when you heard that the great 
staring flaring house had smashed ?” 

«“ How d’ye mean smashed ?”’ said Cuthbert. 

Hit him there, thought Nubley. « Why smashed,” 
said the old gentlernan—*“ don't you know the word !— 
suppose now, for instance, that most splendid firm in all 
the universe, Messrs. Chipps, Rice, Hiccory, and Co., 
celebrated all over the universe from Chowringee to 
Vipary—eh—don’t you see?—my old boy—startle him 
now, eh '—was to fail—when a man who loves twelve 
per cent. better than three, chooses to leave his tot and 
tottle in their hands—eh ?” 

“ Fail—eh—what fail?”—said Cuthbert, pushing up 
his new wig ;—“ what should make Chipps, Rice, and 
Hiccory fail ?” 

«“ What!” said Nubley, “why not being able to fulfil 
their engagements—don’t you see ?” 

“It’s an impossibility,” said Cuthbert, raising himself 
upon his elbow, “it could not happen—Chipps, Rice, and 
Hiccory fail ?—no.” 

«“ But, Cuthbert,” said Nubley, “ there’s nothing im- 
possible to Providence, as they tell us, but gunpowder 
ashes; suppose they have failed—and suppose I have 
got an account of the failure in my pocket.” 

“Then,” said Cuthbert with a deep sigh, and some- 
thing like an effort to be agitated—«I am a beggar!” 

«So you are, and I knew it,” said Nubley: “ you 
never would listen to my advice—no—there you were 
like a baby without leading strings ; ’"gad—I believe if at 
any time of your life you had slipped down into a nullah 
four inches deep, and your head had been but three inches 
under water, you would have laid on your back and let 
yourself be drowned rather than make the slightest ex- 
ertion ;—J wonder how he feels now 2” 





“ But,” said Cuthbert, looking somewhat anxious, 
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“are you sure '—ch—dear—or is it that you have come 
to tell me this in order to break off this marriage, which 
neither you nor Gilbert ever approved of ?” 

“ Break off!” said 1; “why should your break down 
break off the marriage? I am sure, and I am quite sure 
you are sure, that this Mrs. Brandyball loves you for 
yourself alone; why else has she made all the sacrifices 
you talk of; why send away her pupils, why give up all 
her pursuits? it will be her pride and happiness to exert 
herself again for your advantage—and Kitty, dear thing, 
may assist her in it ;—don’t you see ?—I hope the old 
body is outside listening.” 

“This comes upon me as a great and sudden sur- 
prise,” said Cuthbert: I have heard nothing of it myself 
—and—eh—just give me that tumbler, Nubley; it quite 
upsets me—I don’t understand—I—eh—eh dear.” 

“The fact is plain enough,” said Nubley; “some 
seven or eight millions of rupees are wanting to settle 
the affairs of the firm; and a certain number of men, 
women, and children, who, like yourself, are fond of high 
interest, are left to bite nothing but dust ;—however, my 
dear friend, so long as I have a pice in my purse you 
shall never feel the effects of the blow.” 

“No,” said Cuthbert, “no—I thank you warmly— 
kindly—eh—but I don’t see—eh—I am all quite be- 
wildered—it is such a change—eh—such an alteration 
—dear me, I am very hot, Nubley—eh—and are you 
sure?” 

“Oh,” replied Nubley, “ here are the letters and do- 
cuments; the announcement of the fact to you was for- 
warded to me, because you either forgot or neglected to 
leave your address in the country,—it has not reached 
you ;—the only question is, what you mean to do?— 
that’s the way Pll work him.” 

“But what am Ito do?” said Cuthbert; “what will 
Gilbert do—eh—dear me!” 

“ Gilbert,” said Nubley, “oh he will do well enough 
—what makes you think of Aim 2?—he has offended you 
—he has driven you away—eh?—J wonder what he 
will say to that 2” 














“ Yes,” said Cuthbert, «I have been driven away— 
eh—but still I never meant—but—what is to be done ? 
I—really.”’ 

“Tell your story to your great favourite here, Mrs. 
Brandyball,” said Nubley; “she is a woman of know- 
ledge and experience, and as you have confided your fate 
to her keeping, don’t you see-—eh ?—that’s what I should 
recommend—of course after your marriage you will re- 
main here :—no need of running away for the honey- 
moon—eh ?—don’t you know? and then -keep quiet 
until we see what can be saved out of the ruins.” 

“ Yes,” said Cuthbert: “ but then—dear, dear—ring 
the bell, my dear Nubley for Hutton—two pulls—eh—if 
it is not too much trouble—but this really—anéd—eh.” 

And at the end of this flurry, poor Cuthbert sank back 
upon the sofa, and when Hutton came into the room and 
saw nothing above the back of the couch but the flowing 
curls with which his unhappy master had been decorated, 
since he last quitted him, he hesitated as to what he was 
to do, and stood looking about him— 


“in amazement lost ;” 


nor was it until Cuthbert’s gentle and familiar bleat 
roused him to a sense of his duty, that he dared approach 
the young head which he bebeld on my brother’s old 
shoulders. 

“Some more eau de Cologne, Hutton,” said Cuth- 
bert; “ and—eh dear—where is Mrs. Brandyball—and 
Kitty—and . 

“ Yes,” said Nubley ; they may as well know the par- 
ticvlars as far as I have them :—besides, it will save me 
the trouble of telling my story twice over.” 

«“ You need not be alarmed about that,” said Mrs. 
Brandyball, entering the little cabinet with Kate: “ you 
talk so loud, at least as it seems to us who are accustomed 
to Mr. Cuthbert’s quietness, that we heard every word 
you said in the next room.” 

«“ And I’m sure nobody tried to listen,” said Kate. 

“And so,” continued the lady, “something bad has 
happened ?” 

«“ Yes,” said Cuthbert, “yes—very bad, as Nubley 
tells me ; eh—dear, dear—I—am ruined.” 

«TI don’t believe a word of it,” said the lady, “it isa 
trumped up story—it is a plot got up to frighten you out 
of your marriage and reduce you to be a dependant upon 
your charming brother and excellent friend; but the 
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scheme will fail—I am quite aware of the attempt—but 
I tell you it will fail; for even were it true as it is false, 
the change would make no change in me—to us, to me 
and my dear Kate, should devolve the charge of cheer- 
ing your existence and of providing the means of ren- 
dering you independent of the designing families of 
Blissfold.” 

«“ Kind—amiable woman!” said Cuthbert. 

Kate made two tears, and placed herself on the foot- 
stool by “ pappy’s” side, and kissed his hands. 

«“ Good—affectionate child,”’ said Cuthbert. 

Cunning foxes—thought Nubley. 

“If it is a scheme, eh—dear, dear,” said Cuthbert to 
Nubley—* it is a very silly one—agitating me for no 
purpose.” 

«“ Scheme!” said Nubley: “no, no—I am rather too 
old to play off jokes—the fact is the fact.” 

“So you say,” said Kitty, pertly. 

Impudent little minx—thought my friend. “ My 
dear young lady,” said he, “I never say what I do not 
mean.” 

«“ No,” said Kate, who could not resist the temptation 
of being saucy; “on the contrary, you always do say 
what you mean.” 

«“ Nor,” continued Nubley, “state that which I cannot 
prove ; here is the letter which I have received from the 
late firm of Chipps, Rice, Hiccory & Co., giving a state- 
ment of their failure, with a schedule of their debts and 
credits, and the painful result; which, as I said before, 
will produce a pice in the peund, or something of that 
sort; but which benefit, according to the terms upon 
which my friend here left his property in the business, 
will not accrue to him; inasmuch as, on the contrary, it 
forms part of the assets which are to secure that advan- 
tage to others.” 

“ Dear me, dear me!” said Cuthbert, and natural 
tears flowed down his furrowed cheek ; “ how thought- 
less—ah—that’s it—I left it all to Hiccory—he did as he 
liked.” 

“ But, my dear Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs. Brandyball, 
«“‘why should you distress yourself by telling the story? 
Is it likely that such an event should have occurred, and 
you not have been the first person made acquainted with 
it ?” 

« Ah !—that’s true,” said Cuthbert; “eh, Nubley.” 

Silly creature !—thought my friend ;—that’s easily 
accounted for,” said le. “I obtained the first intelli- 
gence, because, as I told you, the letter which encloses 
one to you, was sent to my agents, by Hiccory, who, not 
knowing where you were in England, Wales, Scotland, 
or Ireland, begs me to forward it herewith—and here it 


, 


<" 
Is. 

Saying which, he produced a packet directed to Cuth- 
bert, the size and appearance of which produced a slight 
convulsive shudder on his emaciated frame. 

«Eh dear! dear!” said my poor brother—“I can’t 
read it—if what you say is true—it’s no matter what I 
read. Here, Kate—open it—read it for me,” 

«I'll do it, my love,” said Brandyball, taking the des- 
patch from the hand of ber « darling child.” 

“ Read it yourself, Cuthbert,” muttered Nubley—*“ to 
trust affairs of such importance—to—eh ?” 

“IT have perfect confidence,” said Cuthbert—« I have 
no secrets—read—read it out.” 

Mrs. Brandyball, who, after all, was not much of a 
dab at reading manuscripts off-hand, and who soon be- 
came bewildered in a maze of mohurs, rupees, (arcot and 
sicca) pagodas, pice, fanams, and cowries, went through 
her work as steadily as could be expected, until she had 
finished the last paragraph, which referred to the “ state, 
schedule, and account current,” brought to her convic- 
tion the full and entire truth of every word that Nubley 
had said, and corroborated the fact that the amiable Cuth- 
bert, instead of a creditor of the estate, had been con- 
verted into a responsible partner of the firm, where he 
had since his departure figured as the “ Co.,” which was 
added to their “style” as soon as he had set sail from 
Saugar. 

“It’s all true enough,” said Mrs. Brandyball. 
dear Mr. Gurney.” 

«“ Yes, yes,” said Cuthbert, throwing himself back on 
his sofa—*“ true—but,” added he, lifting himself gently 
up, assisted by Kate, who raised his head, ‘* Providence 
is always good—this is a sad blow—but—it—has kindly 


afforded me consolation—eh dear! eh dear!” 


* Poor 
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“In these kind creatures near me,” said Cuthbert, 
half-sobbing—* they will take care of me—soothe me— 
ah !—I ought to be very grateful.” 

Poor old !—thought Nubley: “ umph ?” 

“TI have nobody to look to but them.” 

Nubley, with all his eccentricities, was a quick obser- 
ver, and the expression of Mrs. Brandy ball’s countenance 
during the delivery of Cuthbert’s last bit of “ recitative,” 
was not lost upon him. 

«No, Mr. Gurney,” said the lady, when he had con- 
cluded, “ Providence has raised you more and better 
friends than me, to whom the cherishing and solacing 
you under affliction will be equally a duty and a pleasure. 
Kindly as you think of me, I am not vain enough to 
suppose that my claims upon your affection can be supe- 
rior to theirs.” 

“They are,” said Cuthbert; “I have told you so: I 
am pledged to you—and your own words, spoke tu me a 
quarter of an hour ago—eh, dear me!—they convince 
me—that—my opinion of your regard for me is not mis- 
placed.” 

«“ No,” said Kate, who was, for some reasons best 
known to themselves, up to this period certainly attached 
to Mrs, Brandyball, and was too young to appreciate the 
sudden change in that lady’s feelings, consequent upon 
the alteration of my brother’s circumstances—* no, dear 
pappy, that they are not; we will work for you, and do 
whatever we can for you.” 

“Tt would be rather difficult, Miss Kate,” said Mrs. 
Brandyball, “to ascertain the manner in which, with 
your idleness of disposition and flightiness of character, 
you could contribute to the support of your father-in-law, 
However, we had better leave Mr. Nubley and Mr. 








Gurney together—they have really serious business to° 
discuss—matters with which of course we can have 
nothing to do.” 

“ Tdleness and flightiness !” said Kate, colouring crim- 
son— who made me idle !—who taught me to be flighty ? 
— if I am flighty and idle.” 

«“ Come, Miss Falwasser,” replied Brandyball, warm- 
ing, “don’t answer me—I will suffer no pertness so long 
as you continue under my roof.” 

“ Your roof?” exclaimed Kitty; “I’m sure pappy 

” 


« Be silent, miss!” interrupted the lady; “ leave the 
room this moment.” 

“TJ sha’nt, ma’am,” answered the irritated girl. 

«“ Oh, my dear child,” said the placid, good-natured 
Cuthbert, “don’t speak in that way to Mrs, Brandyball 
—if you love me, dear, never treat her with disrespect.” 
“T want none of her respect,” said the lady; «I 
merely want decency of behaviour. And so longas you 
both stay here, I will take care not to be spoken sharply 
to by a pert, forward chit like Miss Kitty.” 

Saying which, the irate lady bounced out of the 
room. 

««Go after her, Kate,” said Cuthbert—* go, there’s a 
dear.” s 

“T’ll leave the room, pappy,” said Kate, “ because I 
will do all I can that you bid me—but I will not go near 
her.” 

And with these words, illustrated by a flood of tears, 
Kate, anxious to conceal her agitation, rushed out of the 
apartment. 

Whereupon Nubley, taking up the skirts of his coat, 
danced grotesquely round the room, to his own singing 
of an old country dance tune. 

Cuthbert opened his eyes to their full extent, and 
evidently thought him mad, and expressed as much in 
his astonished countenance. 

“ That's it—that’s it 1” cried Nubley. 

«“ What?” asked Cuthbert. 

I shan’t tell him yet, thought he. “Oh, nothing— 
nothing—only something—He’s as blind as a bat—never 
mind,” 

Saying which, and being nearly breathless with his 
eccentric exertions, he threw himself into his chair, and 
completed the astonishment of his friend by wishing him 
joy of the news from India. 

“ Joy!” said Cuthbert. 

“ Yes, joy,” repeated Nubley ; “ out of evil comes good. 
You are as innocent as a baby; this misfortune will 
prove your friends—eh, don’t you see? Vot he.” 

Nor did he. ‘The brief experience which Nubley had 
already of Mrs. Brandyball’s conduct during the ten 
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«“ How?” said Nubley. 





Cuthbert’s ruin was true, satisfied him of the results for 
which Cuthbert himself was in no degree prepared, and 
Nubley’s sense of perception, so oddly disguised by the 
absence of his mind, and, in fact, its wanderings when- 
ever its energies were not applied to any particular point, 
led him to conclusions of a more satisfactory nature than 
I had anticipated, even after having read his first much- 
wished for letter descriptive of his proceedings as far as 
they had gone. 

The dialogue between Nubley and my brother, to the 
enjoyment of which they had been left by the retirement 
of Mrs. Brandyball, continued for upwards of an hour, 
during which period Nubley, letting out as few of his 
private thoughts and secret opinions as possible, confined 
himself to an examination and comparison of the ac- 
counts of the “departed” firm of Chipps, Rice, Hiccory 
& Co., and, in order to further the views which he 
thought most advantageous for Cuthbert, to a represen- 
tation in the strongest terms of the irremediable wreck of 
his fortunes. Cuthbert bore this exhibition of melancholy 
facts with patience, and even firmness, till feeling ex- 
hausted, and, as Nubley thought, anxious about the fair 
partner of his future existence, who was destined to 
soothe and cheer him under the change of circumstances 
—for to this straw the drowning bankrupt still clang— 
he begged Nubley to ring the bell,—a favour which he 
asked oftener in the course of a day than any other, and 
from the soliciting which he might have been entirely 
relieved by the ordinary addition of a yard or two of line 
to the bell-rope. 

Nubley obeyed his orders, or rather fulfilled his re- 
quest. 

«“ T'wice—pull twice,” said Cuthbert, “ if it is not too 
much trouble.” 

Nubley again did as he was bid, and again Hutton, the 
faithful genius of the “ ring,” stood before his master. 

“Is my little basin of soup ready ?”’ said Cuthbert. 

«“ No, sir, I believe not;” said Hutton, 

“Ts it near one, eh ?” asked my brother. 

« Past one a good deal, sir,” said Hutton. 

“ Why,” said Cuthbert, «that’s very odd !—eh, dear! 
—I am such acreature of habit—eh? It is a little mess 
that Mrs. Brandyball always makes for me herself,” 
murmured he to Nubley; “she never fails ;—does she 
know what o’clock it is? She’s as punctual—eh, dear ! 
—ask her—give my love, and ask her.” 

“ Mrs, Brandyball is out, sir,” said Hutton : “she went 
out about an hour ago.” 

“Ts Miss Kate with her ?” asked Cuthbert. 

“No, sir,” replied the servant; “ Miss Falwasser I 
believe, is in her room.” 

Bravo, that’s it /—thought Nubley, louder than 
usual. 

“ Ask her to come here—eh, dear, eh dear,” said 
Cuthbert. « Why, where can that good woman be gone! 
I dare say to try and be of some service. They are all so 
kind—eh !—and that of 

“I dare say she has,” said Nubley—fudge (thought.) 

“Eh, what ?” said my brother. 

“I dare say she has,” replied Nubley; “but I hope 
she will be discreet—because, don’t you see? The news 
of a fall like this may do mischief—burry in bills—eh ? 
—I wonder if he owes much here.” 

“Owes!” answered Cuthbert, believing the question 
actually addressed to him; “I owe a good deal in little 
matters ; but I hope—eh, dear—some arrangement may 
be made for this dear good woman. The outlay has been, 
you know, for our joint comfort, and—some allowance— 
eh, dear—it is very shocking;—I wish I were well 
enough to be more affected by it; but—she—she will 
manage all—she manages every thing—she has such a 
head !” 

“ Yes,” said Nubley, looking at Cathbert’s frisk> wig, 
‘and so have you; but you'll excuse me, I doubt the 
success of her plans——” 

At this moment Kitty returned to the room, bearing 
in her hand, on its accustomed little salver, the desider- 
ated (I like the word, it is so long and so new) basin of 
broth. 

“Ha!” said Cuthbert, “thanks, dear. What, did 
Mrs. B. tell you to bring it me before in her absence and 
you forgot it?” 

“No, pappy,” said Kate: “she told me nothing about 
it, for I have not seen her since she left you; if she had, 
I should not have forgotten the time. She forgot it her- 
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Saying which, she drew the little table to the sofa’s 
side, and placed upon it the wonted, and, in the present 
case, much “ wanted” pottage, till now ever tendered to 
him by the hand of Brandyball herself. 

Hereabouts Nubley, who never doubted as to the last 
ulterior results of the explosion which he foresaw, began 
to calculate as to the origin and cause of Kate’s present 4 
affectionate conduct to her father-in-law. His thoughts 
upon the point lay so deep in his mind, that they did 
not bubble up into expression; he looked at her, and 
thought she had never seemed s0 nice or so pretty before. 
The question with him was, whether her kindness more 
strongly evinced itself in proportion to the defection of 
her valued preceptress, or that she made an exhibition 
of that kindness in order, if (as she was quite quick 
enough to think possible) Biandyball should abandon 
«pappy” in his poverty, she might secure a home and 
comfort with those who were more likely to take care of 
him. Nubley weighed all this ; and, as a jury are always 
directed to lean to mercy, at the conclusion of his con- 
sideration, he felt more favourably towards the attendant 
sylph than usual, Pending the operation of these doubts, 
Hutton made his appearance with two letters for Cuth- 
bert, folded longwise, and which bore no external evi- 
dence of being dillet-doux. 

«“ What are these?” said Cuthbert. “ Eb !—dear me 
—two more letters! Kitty, dear, open them for me.” 

“The persons who brought them wait for answers, 
sir,” said Hutton. 

« Tet them wait a little,’ said Cuthbert. 
teil them to stop.” 

Hatton bowed and retired. 

When he was gone, Kate, according to order, broke 
the seal of the first, and read— 


“ Bath, 24 18s—. 

« Sir,—Having a large bill due to-morrow, we should 
feel very much obliged by your favouring us with a check 
for the amount of the little account enclosed. 

«“ We are, sir, your obedient servants, 
“ Brigat & T'wizzwe.” 


“ Go, and 








“Oh!” said Cuthbert. “Ah!—I know—a small 
affair. I desired dear Mrs. Brandyball to order a few 
things—trinkets—read, is the bill there Kate !” 

« Yes, pappy,” said Kate. 

« Read it, love,” said Cuthbert. 

She did read it. 

Bath, 18—. 
Curasert Gurvey, Esq, Dr. to Brieat & Twizz-e. 


: £ asd, 
14th. One pair of drop brilliant ear-rings 84 16 0 
One pair bracelets, blue enamel, centre 
diamonds, with pearls, clasp with 
emeralds, as per order, 
Gold watch, double case, diamonded in 
seven holes, repeating ; seconds, &c. 73 10 0 
Massive gold neckchain for ditto, at 20/. 
per yard—two yards and a half, 50 00 
Hoop diamond ring, fine brilliants, 63 00 
Pearl necklace ear-rings and bracelets, 
superb set, gold snaps, with diamonds, 


168 14 0 
14th. 


17th. 








complete 575 00 

Amethyst brooch, set with large dia- 
monds, 260 00 
One gold toothpick, 018 6 
£1275 18 0 


“Dear me,” said Cuthbert, “that is a great deal! I 
—I—recollect buying the gold toothpick—eh ?—and 
saying, I thought dear Mrs. Brandyball would like a 
watch and chain, which I gave her; but—eh !—this is 
very surprising !” 

« Not to me,” said Nubley. 
have the other.” 

“Oh!” said Kate, unfolding a memorandum of most 
exceeding length, “this is the upholsterer’s bill, for the 
furniture and things.” 

« Ah!” said Nubley, “never mind reading it all 
through. What is the sum total ?” 

« What, at the bottom?” said Kate. 

“«“ Yes,” said Nubley. 

«The sum total,” stammered Kate ; “ it is one, and a 


“ Now, Miss Katy, let’s 





nine, and eight, and a four, and then there is a fifteen 
and a six.” 


« What!” cried Nubley, ‘‘can’t you count, miss? 
Have you been at school I don’t know how many years, 
and can do no more than that? Here, let me see—here 
—yes—sure enough, Cuthbert, here is a bill for furniture. 
One thousand nine hundred and eighty-four pounds 
fifteen shillings aud sixpence—what say you to that ?” 

“I dare say,” said Cuthbert, “it is all correct—the 
furniture was wanted—eh, dear?—but where is Mrs. 
Brandyball herself—she will set all this to rights—eh ? 
—what makes the people send just to day—eh ?” 

«“T think I could guess,” said Nubley—* eh ? so would 
any body in the world except yourself.” 

«And as for Mrs. Brandyball,” said Kate, nearly 
trembling with rage against her darling governess, “ she 
is gone into town I know, and if she never comes back 
I don’t care.” 

«“ Oh dear, dear Kate!” said Cuthbert, “ don’t talk in 
that way about a person with whom you will soon be so 
nearly connected.” 

«Shall I?” said Kate, who knew more of the world 
by half than her respectable father-in-law at four times 
her age, “I’m not so sure of that.” 

“ Dear, dear!” said Cuthbert, « what do you mean !— 
why—eh !—what does it all mean ?” 

«“ What,” said Nubley, “ it means that you were rich, 
you are now found out to be poor; fair-weather birds all 
fly away in the storm.” > 

“Yes, Mr. Nubley,” said Mrs. Brandyball, entering 
the room with all the impassioned dignity of a tragedy 
queen: “but no birds are to be caught with chaff, at 
least if they have any instinct, or are not very young 
indeed.” 

Cuthbert’s astonishment at the appearance and aspect 
of his intended, was something perfectly indescribable. 

“Yes, sir,’ continued the lady, addressing her as- 
tonished victim, “ you—yor, sir, have induced me, under 
false pretences, to give up my school, to throw myself 
out of a good livelihood, and now you turn out to be a 
bankrupt. How can you justify yourself?” 

«“ My dear Mrs. B.,” said Cuthbert, « I was, up to this 
morning, as innocent of the fact—eh, dear!—as your- 
self, and #3 

“Innocent !” said the lady, with a sneer worthy of a 
comic actress of the first water, “ yes, innocent enough, 
Heaven knows ; but you must have known what was 
going to happen to you.” 

«“ Not I,” said Cuthbert; “I trusted to friends, and 
have been deceived.” 
“ More fool you!” almost screamed the gorgon. “ But 
what am Jto do? how am J to be satisfied ?” 

« Your kind affection for me ” said Cuthbert. 

« Affection for what?” cried the sweet instructress of 
young females: “affection for you! What on earth 
could make any body care about a shriveled piece of 
parchment in calico pantaloons like you, except i 

«“ What!” said Cuthbert. « What do I hear ?” 

«“ Why I tell you what you hear,” continued the vira- 
go; “you have induced me to break up my establish- 
ment—my seminary—my Montpelier. I have sent away 
my young ladies ; I have relied upon you, and see what 
has happened !” 

“ Surely,” -said Cuthbert, raising himself somewhat 
energetically on his elbow, “surely this must be—eh ?— 
this—is—eh, what ?” 

«“ What ?” cried the lady, “ why I tell you what—it is 
this: you have suflered yourself to be fooled out of your 
property, and I have suffered myself to be fooled out of 
my business: my girls are gone, and I gave up a fine 
connection to become your wife.” 

« And,” said Cuthbert, still clinging to the hope that 
she really did love him, ‘ for himself alone’—*« and I am 
still ready to fultil the engugement;” 

Tom Noddy—thought Nubley. 

«“ Are you ?” said the lady. “Thank you for nothing. 
I am not likely to throw myself away upon an old 
bankrupt.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Brandyball,” said Kitty, in a tone which 
delighted Nubley, who entertained a sanguine expectation 
that the exposure of the round-about governess’s real 
character would work well in bringing the truant heart 
of the elder Falwasser back to its natural, or, at least, its 
most congenial home. 

“Oh!” cried the infuriated woman, “I don’t know 
what you mean by oh! miss. My belief is that you 
care about as much for your ‘ Pappy,’ as you call him, 
asI do. You loved him for what you thought you could 














get, and I—but no matter, I must be paid, and that di- 
rectly, sir,” looking at Nubley, “for all that is due for 
the board and education of the girls.” 

To attempt a description of Cuthbert’s countenance, 
or the agitation of his frame, while the great lady in the 
little parlour was fulminating all these her denunciations, 
would be impossible; he turned deadly pale, his limbs 
quivered, and he sank back like a corpse against the back 
of the sofa. 

Kitty rushed out of the room, and, in less than a 
minute, returned with Hutton and some water. Nubley 
rose from his seat, and lifted poor Cuthbert up. 

“It’s all very fine, fainting,” said Mrs. Brandyball, 
“ but tricks upon travellers won’t do. I have been im- 
posed upon, ruined, destroyed ‘ 

“ Hold your tongue, ma‘am,” said Nubley. 

“T shall do no such thing, sir,” screamed his female 
antagonist. “This is my house, and I shall do as I 
please in it.” 

“Tam very glad, ma’am,” said Nubley, “to find that 
it is your house, because, in that case, my poor friend 
here is not responsible for any portion of either rent or 
furniture.” 

«“T don’t mean that, sir,’ exclaimed the lady, while 
Hutton was endeavouring to restore poor Cuthbert to a 
sense of his situation. “ He is responsible.” 

« Ah!” said Nubley, “so you say, ma’am.” 

“ Say!’ screamed she, “I not only say, but know. 
Who is to pay the bills which have been just brought in, 
besides others that I expect? Who is to pay the 
upholsterer’s bill—the jeweller’s bill—the 

« You, ma’am,” said Nubley—* that’s a settler—eh ? 
don’t you see ‘—if—and see what a virtue there is in 
it—if you, out of pure love and affection for my re- 
spected bit of parchment in calico pantaloons, had mar- 
ried him, he, poor dear body, would have been in for it: 
but, no, there is no responsibility, ma’am; he admits 
eighteen shillings and sixpence fora toothpick, for which, 
in his name, I will pay; but as for the rest, that’s your 
own affair, and you may go and whistle for it, old lady.” 

« Old what, sir?” said Mrs, Brandyball. 

Old devili—thought Nubley. 

“ You are extremely civil, sir,’ said she; “but that 
won't do,” 

“ Yes it will,” said Nubley. “If you will show me 
any authority from Cuthbert to you to use his name and 
obtain credit at these shops, then I will not deny his 
liability ; bat, if not " 

“ Mr. Gurney,” said the lady to my recovering brother, 
“do you not recollect the jeweller’s bill ’—did you not 
get credit there—eh ?” 

“ Yes,” said Cuthbert—*“ eh !—dear, yes—I own that 
eighteen shillings—eh, dear! and sixpence—for a tooth- 
pick ; but e 

“ A what!” cried the lady. « Do you mean to say—” 

“ J mean to say, ma’am,” said Nubley, “that my 
friend here is not answerable for any extravagant bills of 
yours.” 

“ Then, sir,” said the lady, walking up to Nubley, in 
a kind of Amazonian march, “ who is to pay them ?” 

“ You, ma’am, if you please,” answered Nubley, by 
no means intimidated with her manner of approach ; 
“ Mr. Gurney shall pay you every farthing due to you 
for the education of the girls, and whatever you choose 
to charge for board and lodging, but 

“ Board and lodging, you vulgar monster!” cried the 
lady; “dol keep a boarding house—a lodging house ?” 

‘- Yes,” said Nubley, “both—and sometimes worse, 
for all I know—only don’t be saucy. Now, I'll tell you 
—you thought you had duped and deluded this poor 
dear friend of mine—a piece of parchment in calico, 
eh !—into marrying you! and if it hadn’t pleased Provi- 
dence to ruin him beforehand, you’d have had him now; 
when he gets out of his fainting fit he’ll find exactly the 
sort of wife he would have had, and appreciate your 
affection for him and his children.” 

« Affection !” said the lady; “who talks about affec- 
tion? Children !—I am sure I shall be too glad to get 
rid of Miss Kitty—when I am paid my bill; but what 
am I to do about the others ?” 

Tol der ol lol! thought Nubley; who carea ? “ Cuth- 
bert, my friend, how d’ye feel ?” 

“ Dying,” said Cuthbert; “I could not have fancied 
—eh !—any thing so hard hearted—so cruel !” 

«“ What d’ye mean by cruel, sir?” said Mrs. Brandy- 
ball. “Who is the deceiver ?—what did you tell me? 
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—what did you offer me !—settlements—money—jew- | 


e's!” 
“ Show us the writings, mistress,” said Nubley. “ He | 
hasn’t been fool—that is, I mean, good-natured—enough | 
to put pen to paper beyond a check or so, eh !—no, no, 
old lady.” 

“Old!” screamed the governess. 

«“ Elderly,” said Nubley. 

«« Elderly !” screamed she, still louder. 

«“Chickabiddy, if you like,” said Nubley. “ All T| 
mean to say is, that if you will make out your bill, ma’am | 
—whatever it is, ma’am—I'll pay that, and take my | 
friend away, ma’am. As to the bills which you have | 
thought proper to run up upon the chance of marrying | 
him—those, ma’am, you'll pay yourself. Hutton x 

«“ Yes, sir,” said Hutton. 

“ Send down into Bath, and order horses to be ready 
at two.” 

« What does it all mean?” said Cuthbert. “ Dear 
Mrs. Brandyball—I thought I knew your heart—I am | 
sure—ceh, dear !—this is a mistake—eh !—you will not 
give me up !—eh, dear !—misfortune is—eh !” 

“Give you up!” exclaimed the lady; “ Sippetts— 
give up what?” 

Parchment in calico, thought Nubley. 

«“ That’s it,” said she, “ give up 

« And Kate,” said Cuthbert, throwing a pair of eyes | 
grown into gooseberries pathetically at the girl, “ Kate, | 
eh ?” | 

« The sooner we part the better,” said Mrs. Brandy. | 
ball; “I know quite enough of her—and I don’t think | 
I am likely, after all the trouble I have had with her, to | 
keep her for nothing. You had better bundle her back | 
to Bengal.” , 

“Brute!” said Kitty, and rushed out of the room. 

It’s all right, thought Nubley. “ And now, ma’am, | 
if you will just tot up your account for the schooling | 
and that, I'll arrange the whole matter. I don’t think it | 
would be pleasant for my friend to stay here any longer ; | 
and his circumstances will not allow him, as you know, | 
to support his present mode of living.” 

«“T never maké out accounts,” said the lady, “ especi- 
ally for persons situated as I have been relatively with | 
this poor old man. I only want to know if you will 
pay the tradesmen’s bills which I have incurred in ex- 
pectation of the union of your friend with myself.” 

« Not one penny, ma’am,” said Nubley. 

« What! not the jeweller’s!” 

« No—not a farthing, ma’am,” said Nubley, “ beyond 
the eighteen shillings and sixpence for the toothpick, 
whieh. he adits.” 

“Toothpick!” said the lady, with a sneer, evidently 
intended to convey an expression of contempt derogatory 
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to poor Cuthbert’s “ ivory.” 

« A greater scamp I never heard of!” said Mrs. Bran- 
dyball; «but I'll hunt him—pursue him—I'll have the 
money.” 

“No you won't,” said Nubley; “you are luckily | 
found out, ma’am; and if my friend is ruined to a cer- 
tain extent, he is saved from a much worse ruin which 
was in store for him.” 

At this moment Kate returned, having been evidently | 
crying. She was dressed for a start—bonnet, shawl, &c. 

«“ Oh, Miss Pert, you are come,” said Mrs. Brandyball ; 
“much good you'll come to, my dear (with a sneer). | 
And where are you going to? to the linen-draper’s 
’prentice, or the dancing-master ?” 

“I’m going,” said Kate, bursting into a flood of tears, 
“with my poor, dear father-in-law, wherever he goes.” 

« Affectionate love!’ said Mrs, Brandyball ; “ going 
with pappy ?” 

« Yes, ma’ain,” said Kate, “to the world’s end with | 
him; and if it hadn’t been for what I learned under your 
roof, I never should have deserved the insults you have 
cast upon me.” 

« Fine girl!” said Mrs. Brandyball ; “a very fit daugh- 
ter for a bankrupt impostor.” 

“Ma’am,” said Nubley, “we are rather pressed for 
time—will you make out your bill, and we = 

«“ There’s no bill,” said Cuthbert, recovering from his | 
trance, and seeming really to awaken to a “ sense of his 
condition” —* Mrs. B, has had five hundred pounds last 
week.” 

“Oh!” seid Nubley; “tol der lol lol !—five hundred 
pounds !—that’s a settler!—we want no bills. Hutton | 
pack up—pack up—make haste, we are going.” | 








| joy, I may say—when, upon the evening of that day 
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“ Yes,” said the lady, “ but the bills I have incurred 

«T tell you again you must pay them,” said Nubley. 

« No, no,” said Cuthbert, “ let me do what is right—I 
would rather—eh, dear!” 

Rather,” said Nubley, “you are a bankrupt—you 
can do nothing—no!—old parchment in calico !—I'll 
take you out of his, and whenever you find it convenient 
to settle those accounts of the jeweller, upholsterer, and 
other similar sort of people ‘i 

« Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Brandyball, attentively, and with 

a degree of mingled interest and civility. 
Recollect, ma’am, the old proverb about the slip 
between the cup and the lip—but don’t trouble Mr. 
Gurney: you have got the goods—you will have to pay 
for them. And so now, Hutton, how do we get on?” 

“The carriage is at the door,” said Hutton, to whom, 
in point of fact, Nubley, upon his first arrival, had given 
instructions to get horses ready—the appropriate appear- 
ance of which startled poor Cuthbert, and made Kitty as 
happy as possible, 

“So,” said the lady, “ you are going—are you ?” 

Nobody answered, but all proceeded in their different 
modes of preparing for a departure. 

There are several ways in which rage, disappointment, 
vengeance, jealousy, despair, &c. &c. &c., may be ex- 
hibited. The great heart of the combustible Brandyball 
was not to be trifled with; with her it must be all or 
nothing ; either the explosion would be something that 
nobody could withstand, or all the elements of confusion 
must be hidden under a bushel. She saw that she had 
over reached herself: a few days more would have united 
her to Cuthbert, and, bankrupt or not, all her expensive 
bills, run up, not upon his personal responsibility, but 
upon the contingency of his marriage, would have fallen 
upon him, and by so much the more have decreased the 
dividend on his estate; but this was not destined to be 
—she was quite lawyer enough to know that. The 
failure of her great object beat her down, and the very 
recollection of the fawning, flattering devotion she had 
paid to the poor invalid, whom she, in the plentitude of 
her rage, had now denounced, drove her to the conclu- 
sion that her best course would be to treat the parting 
trio with what she considered contempt ; and therefore, 
when the carriage was announced packed and ready, she 
struck her forehead with her hand, and ran out of the 
library upstairs into her own room, where she threw her- 
self upon her bed, much to the peril of the legs and feet 
of the bedstead, and burst into tears; not, however, quit- 
ting the “ presence” of her evanescent guests without 
ejaculating something which, as no lady ought ever to 
enunciate it, so no lady should be exposed to the pain of 
finding it recorded. 

All this, and other proceedings of minor importance, 
but which in their details satisfied me that Nubley had 
acted in the most correct and even liberal manner to- 
wards the dependents of the household, and, indeed, had 
behaved, as I had dreamed of him, most angelically (and 
never, never—so long as I live—will I take a prejudice 
to any man when I first see him), I learned from him- 
self, dear old fellow ! And who can describe—I am sure 
I cannot—not the delight only, but the surprise—the 
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which I had resolved should be the last of suspense, we 
were roused from a somewhat heavy evening’s cause 
after our tea by the usual dog-barking, bell-ringing, gra- 
vel-grinding noise which unquestionably announced an 
arrival. It could be nobody but Nubley. I sprang from 
my chair; Mrs. Nubley cried “ Lauk!” and Harriet 
begged me not to flurry myself. However it was a burst 
of feeling, and nothing could stop me. I rushed into the 
hall, and oh! how—in what words, by what means— 
can I express the blessedness of my feelings, the extent 
of my happiness, when I saw my beloved brother Cuth- 
bert, ruined as he was—beggared by his own improvi- 
dence—but dearer to me than ever—lifted almost from 
the carriage into the house. ‘The frailty of his tenure to 
me at that moment was nothing; I caught him to my 
heart and burst into tears; I did—and I am not ashamed 
to write it down. My position was altered—lI felt proud 
and happy—it was now for me to show how I would 
succour and support my nearest relation upon earth. It 
was all a mystery what had happened. Cuthbert leant 
on my arm—he pressed it—not a word was spoken—I 
understood nothing of what I saw, but my whole soul 





ball. I shook Nubley’s hand, and felt encouraged by his 
emphatic squeeze of mine. Kate I had not then seen, 
but what my sensations were may be guessed when I 
placed my hal!f-fainting brother on his accustomed sofa, 
and saw Kitty, the object of my aversion, run to Harriet, 
‘throw herself upon her knees, and bursting into tears, 
exclaim— 

“ Forgive me—all, all here forgive me!—I am not 
what I was.” 

Without then knowing what had happened beyond 
the fact that we were all ruined financially, I believe that 
was the happiest moment of my life. 

In setting down these matters I have anticipated, as it 
were, the results which brought about this 


« Consummation devoutly to be wished ;” 


but the sequel is beautiful, as showing that which the 
‘“‘evileye” of the censorious seldom sees, or chooses to 
see. It was perfectly true that Cuthbert, by his extraor- 
dinary carelessness and inanition, had permitted himself 
to be ruined, but that human pine apple, Nubley, whose 
rough and repulsive coat covered a heart full of the rich- 
ness of liberality, did not allow the evening to pass with- 
out making me understand that as his fate and fortunes 
had been linked with Cuthbert’s through life, and that 
he had no existing relation that he knew of, that his 
failure should never affect him. It is true that Nubley 
deplored the want of a family in terms which, whether 
eloquently or cogitatively expressed, there seems no 
necessity for repeating ; the only remark upon which, I 
make in the words of his excellent lady, who, at the close 
of his lamentations, screamed out as usual— 

«“ Lauk, Mr. Nubley, you are such # man!” 

But the second or third day after this happy return of 
our absent friends, I had another opportunity of behold- 
ing human nature in a delightful point of view; and 
what a blessing it is to be able to put upon record traits 
calculated to vindicate our common fallibility against the 
sweeping censure of the satirist and the cynic ! 

Kate’s experience of Mrs. Brandyball’s conduct and 
treatment of her “ dear girls” had made her an altered 
person, as she herself professed. Although but a few 
days older than when she left us, she had gained years 
in the power of appreciating the real character of that 
fiend, as I have already said, not in human shape. High- 
spirited and warm-tempered, the moment she saw the 
sudden change in her conduct towards Cuthbert, ten 
thousand “ trifles light as air” flashed in her mind, which 
convinced her that she had been playing that game ever 
since her return, and that the game she had been playing 
before his arrival had been even worse; in fact, she was 
now old enough to know that a more artful, designing, 
dangerous woman never lived than her once “dear 
governess ;” to which conclusion she very shortly led 
Harriet, who, to say truth, did not require much urging, 
especially after what our dear little Jenny had told us, to 
believe that Montpelier was an establishment which most 
especially demanded an extraneous surveillance. I do 
not like to put upon paper all I have heard, but, in spite 
of the brick walls and the “ broken bottles,” I have a 
notion that Montpelier, however good for the bodily 
health of the “ dear little angels,” was by no means ad- 
vantageous as regarded their moral or spiritual state. 

Well! there is nothing at which one ought to start; 
but—and I say du¢ with an emphasis—I declare and 
protest that when I saw Kitty—without any further pro- 
fessions, a beautiful girl—no left shoulder stuck out of 
her frock, and at least another inch of tucker in front— 
totally changed in manner, fond of her sister, affectionate 
to Cuthbert, without pretension, and endeavouring by 
every means to gain Harriet’s good opinion, my feelings 
towards her took an entirely new turn ; and all at once 
I thought how painful it will be (for the whole history 
of our remaining at Blissfold was problematical) for this 
girl, growing into womanhood, to be domesticated close 
to Kittington, the dancing-master, to whom she had made 
such extraordinary advances. 

Extraordinary, indeed !—but much more extraordinary 
was what followed. Our new arrivals had not been 
landed a week—during which the dear Nubley—except 
what I could catch from his involuntary “ oozings” had 
given me no kind of idea to what extent his munificence 
would go—when Mr. Kittington’s name was brought up 
tome. He wished tospeak to me. Having the respect 





was engrossed by the possession of my brother, who, it 
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I 
former occasion had created, I without a moment’s delay 
went down to him in my morning-gown. 

I found him in deep mourning ; he appeared consider- 
ably agitated ; I saw his embarrassment, and paused to 
give him time to “collect his scattered thoughts :” still 
he hesitated, and again I bowed. 

“Mr. Gurney,” said he, at length, “you remember 
that I once paid you a visit here—of an unprofessional 
nature—I——” 

The moment he got this length, I satisfied myself that 
Miss Kitty, in spite of appearances, had been making a 
second attack upon my worthy companion. 

“Tt is with reference to that circumstance,” said my 
visiter, “that I am again here.” 

« What!” said I, « has the young lady again 

“Ono,” interrupted Mr. Kittington, “ circumstances 
are so altered, short as is the time that has elapsed since 
the event to which you refer, that I stand before you in 
a totally different position.” Hereabouts he seemed to 
gain new courage, and stand erect, and look steadily. 
“T believe,” continued he, “I told you that my father 
was a man of high honour and respectability, although 
unfortunate—my mother, a lady by birth, who, excellent 
as her husband was, had disobliged her family by marry- 
ing him, has been for years estranged from her relations. 
T now have to state to you, Mr. Gurney, that her brother, 
my uncle, General Harlingham, relenting on his death- 
bed of an unjustifiable harshness against his exemplary 
sister, has left me heir to all his property, real and per- 
sonal, amounting to something more than seven thou- 
sand pounds per annum, on condition of my assuming 
his name.” 

“I assure you,” said J, «I most sincerely congratulate 
you. The little I had the pleasure of seeing of your 
family gave me so favourable an impression of your cha- 
racter and qualities, that I am most happy to hear of 
your well merited acquisition. I presume we shall lose 
you as a neighbour ?” 

The moment I had uttered these words, I perceived 
his agitation return, his cheeks flushed and turned pale, 
and his whole manner betrayed an emotion to me inex- 
plicable. 

«“ Mr. Gurney,” said he, “TI confess this is one of the 
most trying moments of my life. Iam but young. I 
trust and hope the revers. of fortune which has befallen 
me will not induce me to commit myself, If it does, I 
think in your hands my character is safe. I would give 
the world that you would anticipate what I am about to 
express,” 

«“T have no notion,” said I; “ but, whatever it is, rely 
upon my most anxious desire to hear it.” 

“ Miss Falwasser,” said Kittington, or rather Harling- 
ham—* Miss Falwasser-——” and then he paused. 

“Oh!” said I, “you must banish all that from your 
mind; your conduct was so honourable—and the affair 
will be forgotten—and 

“TI hope not,” said Harlingham, as I must now call 
him. «TF felt it my duty in my then position to do what 
I did; as a professional man, I think I could have done 
nothing else ; but I have never been happy since. And 
now, Mr. Gurney,” added he, with tears in his eyes, and 
tears of which no man of high and honourable feeling 
need be ashamed ; “now, I will go farther upon that 
point than I did before—not to make you appreciate 
more highly the sacrifice I then made, but to induce you 
to make the present proposal. TI admit that my admira- 
tion of the young lady in question was fervent and sin- 
cere, and that, although the stern sense of moral obligation 
connected with the business I then followed, led me to 
betray a confidence which I had no right to encourage, I 
now request, as a gentleman and a man of fortune, per- 
mission to be received into your family as a suitor for the 
affections of Miss Catharine Falwasser.” 

I looked at him for a moment, and having held out my 
hand and pressed his, when I recovered, said, 

“Tf you had one fortnight since made this proposal— 
honourable, noble as it is on your part—I should have 
said, ‘ No—whatever my brother may say—I will not 
esr of it;’ but Kate Falwasser, misled and spoiled by 
the horrid woman to whose care she had been. incau- 
tiously consigned, has, since circumstances have Seng 

to try the real qualities of her heart, evipced so. 
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“T know,” said Harlingham, “to what you allude; in 
a small society like Blissfold, family matters are no 
secrets, and I hope you will not think worse of me be- 
cause it was when I found that, in all probability, from 
the rumours that were rife, Miss Falwasser would be 
portionless, I ventured to make my present offer.” 

There are of course some very extraordinary men to 
be found now and then, but this Kittington, or Harling- 
ham, seemed to me a phenix. With his taste I had no 
disposition to quarrel, but all other feelings were absorbed 
in those of admiration at his honest and virtuous forbear- 
ance, evidently in opposition to the bent of his inclina- 
tion in the first instance, and in his delicate anxiety to 
repair what he considered the violence he had done to 
Kate by exposing her amatory epistles. 

The result of this interview was his admission into 
our circle, together with his mother and sister, and his 
consequent association with Kitty ; whose manners were 
so changed, and whose recollections of her advances to 
her now permitted lover were so strongly impressed on 
her mind, that she could scarcely lift her eyes to meet 
his tender and affectionate glances ; indeed, so extremely 
diffident did she appear in his presence, that Fanny 
Wells, some six or seven years her senior, began to think 
that she was not half enough sympathetic, and that Mr. 
Harlingham would be much happier with a wife a few 
years older. Wherein Fanny most probably was right ; 
but that was no affair of mine, and Cuthbert, who had 
abandoned his wig, and seemed reconciled to bis present 
state of misfortune, was well pleased to see Kitty pleased, 
and to see that every body was pleased with Kitty. 

It was but a short time after this interview, and during 
the agreeable intercourse between the families, that 
Nabley opened his whole generous intentions to me. He 
reverted to his want of family, and the silliness of his 
wife, and then informed me that, under all the circum- 
stances, and having no relations who had any claims 
upon him, he would, pending the investigation of the 
complicated affair of Chipps, Rice, Hiccory & Co., put 
Cuthbert entirely at his ease; “ to do which,” added the 
good old man, “he must be put in the position to put 
you at your ease too.” This gave me the highest opinion 
of Nubley’s generosity at the moment; what, then, were 
my feelings when I saw him, as usual, stubble his chin 
before the chimney glass, and think out—“and every 
shilling I have, shall be yours when I die 2” 

This “oozing” placed me in an extremely awkward 
position :—that I had heard the words, and was, conse- 
quently, aware of his intentions, is most true; but I felt 
it necessary to make my gratitude subservient to my 
civility, and, therefore, it was that I could not venture to 
admit that he had given utterance to thoughts which he 
had not meant to express. 


I certainly communicated to Harriet what had falleigy 


upon my ears, and the involuntary expression was com 

pletely corroborated, as she told me, by the avowals of 
Mrs. Nubley, who declared, « Lauk! he was sich a man 
when once he took a thing into his head,” &c. &c. 

We had gone on for some fortnight in this way, 
Cuthbert apparently unconscious of what was the state 
of the case, but, nevertheless, anxiously fidgetty about 
Mrs, Brandyball, whose rage and disappointment at the 
frustration of her hopes were most awful. She wrote 
him one letter, which we, Nubley and I, under the cir- 
cumstances of his health, felt ourselves justified in open- 
ing and answering; it was coarse, insolent, and unfeeling ; 
and, even while attempting to threaten him into some 
pecuniary sacrifice, admitted her only object in her ip- 
tended marriage to have been securing his money ; bui, 
what was worse than all, it contained some anecdotes of 
Kitty, and allusions to her conduct while under her care, 
which, if any care had been taken, could never have oc- 
curred. 

Nubley wrote her an answer; and, when we saw in 
the Saturday week’s newspaper, quoted from the “ Ga- 
zette” List of Bankrupts—* Sarah Brandyball, boarding- 
house-keeper, Montpelier, Bath, Co., Somerset, to sur- 


“of the Mohawk “kings,” 





render at the Lamb Inn, Bath, Thursday, February 14, 
at ten; attornies, Messrs. Grab and Worry, Gay street ;” 
we did not feel more pity than could be reasonably 


afforded to a mass of unprincipled humanity, whose | 
‘| whole efforts under the cloak of kindness, refinement, 


and sentimentality, were to undermine and pervert the 
principles of the unfortunate victims for the instruction 
and edification of whom she bad neither the means nor 
the inclination. 


Well, ‘and here am I come to the e end of smother note 
book ; afd here, therefore, must I stop; but, happy as I 
am in th» restoration of my brother, and his affection to 
me—del ehted as I am to find Kate redeemed, and, as [ 
hope, in 4 fair way to happiness—pleased as I am to find 
Jane all that I ever hoped her to be, my wife faultless, 
and my ‘amily circle most agreeable—Sniggs our own 
again, t!e Wells the best natured and kindest, and the 
Nubleys all we could desire: still I feel some apprehen- 
sion thet I may be for a time unsettled. Nubley lets 
out the’ -I might do a great deal of good by going out to 
Calcut‘a—that he is too old himself to undertake the 
voyag#, and that Cuthbert’s removal would be annihila- 
tion ; so I hold myself in readiness. 

I received in the morning of to-day, the last I can re- 
cord, a most extraordinary letter from Daly, who has 
married his “ fortune,” and is most zealous in his calling. 
Hull has also written to me, not choosing to travel back 
this road with his aunt, and tells me that matters will 
turn out better than we think with Chipps, Rice, Hicco- 
ry & Co., as he “ happens to know,” and the newspaper 
announces the death at sea of “ Mellicent, wife of Lieut. 
Merman, of the 146th foot.” 

What a prospect opens as my book closes! All I can 
say is, that I am thankful to Providence for the successes 
which have arisen to me out of evil, and for that mercy 
and goodness which it extends even to the least worthy 
of human beings. 

P. S. I see by the “Sun” of to-night, that Captain 
‘Thompson, alias Jemmy Dabbs, alias Bluff Jim, was 
last Tuesday sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation 
or horse stealing, having been apprehended, committed, 
tried, and condemned ir the short space of twenty-eight 
hours. 


(oc? In bringing these much admired papers to a con- 
clusion, we doubt not it will be satisfactory to our readers 
that the author gives an intimation that he may probably 
bring Mr. Gilbert Guriiey of the stage again; and, to 
heighten the general expectation, that he may perhaps 
lay his scenes in India. It is well known that Mr. 
Theodore Hook is peculiarly happy in the portraiture of 
Anglo-Indian manners, habits, dialogue, and scenes, Of 
these he has given abundant graphic specimens in his 
“ Saying and Doings,” which are without exception the 
most lively representation of a particular state of society 
that the age can boast of. We shall therefore anxiously 
look for the half-promised continuation, in the full assur- 
ance that they will be equally acceptable with those that 
have come before. } 





DEATH OF MRS. GRANT. 

The Edinburgh papers announce the death, on the 
47th of November, in the 84th year of her age, of Mrs. 

| we Grant, of Laggan, widow of the Rev. James 
Grant, minister of Laggan, Inverness-shire. 

Mrs. Grant was a remarkable woman, She was the 
daughter of an officer in the British army, serving in the 
American colonies before the war of the revolution. For 
several years she was domesticated in the Schuyler family, 
in Albany, or rather for the most part at the country seat 
of the Schuylers, in Watervliet. Portions of her time 
were passed in New York, and also among the gentry in 
the interior. She was a visiter at the mansion of Sir 
William Johnson, and also at the court of King Hend- 
rick, at the Canajoharie castle. Hendrick was the last 
so called. He fell at Lake 
George, under Sir William Johnson, in 1775. 

When the British government determined to erect a 
formidable fort at Oswego, Mrs. Grant, though quite 
young, was with the ladies of the officers of the army 
who accompanied their husbands, when they cut their 
way through the woods from the Mohawk valley to 
Oswego, and afterward gave a most interesting and pic- 
turesque account of the expedition, and their residence in 
the wilds of Oswego. 

She was yet yourg when she returned to Scotland— 
but not too young to remember what she had seen, and 
with whom she had been acquainted. Accordingly, after 
the publication of a work descriptive of Scottish scenery 
and manners, under the title of “ Letters from the Moun- 
tains,” in two volumes, she a second time appeared as an 
«uthor—and a delightful author she proved herself, in 
the admirable work—*“ Memoirs of an American Lady.” 
The subject of this memoir was Madame Schuyler, 
mother of General Schuyler. 
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Howe; ov, The Fron Rule. 


BY SARAH STICKNEY, 


Author of “ The Poetry of Life,” ‘* Pictures of Private Life.” 
&c. &e. 

There is a great deal of difference between a good man and a 
good father: I have known bad men who excelled my father a4 
much in parental care as he was superior to them in real virtue, 
—Lorp LYTTLETON, 


CHAPTER I. 

«“ When shall we go away from this dull place, I 
wonder,” said Elliott Lee, a fine, high-spirited youth, 
just ten years old, to his mother, who vainly endeavour- 
ed to recommend the patient endurance of a long- 
promised visit to her friends,—the Greys of Welbourne. 

“ We shall leave on Tuesday morning,” said his mo- 
ther; “ will that satisfy you?” 

“ Not at all,” replied the disconsolate boy, “for to- 
morrow is Sunday, the day we spent so happily at home; 
and here, I suppose, we shall all have to sit still, on 
high stools, without backs; for Mary tells me they are 
not even allowed to run on Sundays.” 

In spite of his discoatent, Elliott could not help laugh- 
ing at the idea of a family of six children restrained 
from running through the whole of one day; but his 
mirth was prudently checked, by his mother reminding 
him how much happier and better it was to try to find 
out some good in the peculiarities of our friends, than 
to laugh at and despise them. 

“ But where can be the good,” asked the querulous 
boy, “of sitting still all Sunday, as if our limbs were 
not given us to be used ?” 

‘When you have had as much experience in the ma- 
nagement of children as those whom vou are so ready 
to condemn,” replied Mrs. Lee, “ you will know that a 
great deal of violence, disorder, and riot, when enquired 
into, is apt to be excused by the answer, ‘I was only 
running; and this has most probably led to the adop- 
tion, in many schools and serious families, of the rule 
you think so useless and absurd: just as many laws are 
necessarily laid down for the restraint of the public as a 
body, which would never have been needed for indivi- 
duals living separately.” 

“ But when I have children to manage,” said Elliott, 
little reconciled to the state of things around him, “I 
will make them love order, and quiet, and obedience, 
and then they may run on Sundays and commit no 
sin.” 

«“ You will do the wisest thing in the world, my dear, 
if you do this,” said Mrs, Lee, kissing the cheek of he 
son; “and now go to your pillow, and think of to- 
morrow morning—that, however the institution of the 
Sabbath may be abused or misinterpreted through the 
ignorance or prejudice of mankind, it is not the less in- 
cumbent upon those who think they see more clearly so 
to occupy this day, as to promote the glory and honour 
of a gracious Creator, whose service is never faithfully 
performed when we forget to cultivate feelings of good- 
will and charity towards our fellow-creatures. Now go, 
my love, Good night, once more; and let to-morrow 
morning find you less disposed to pry into the faults and 
failings of the kind friends around you.” 

Elliott bade his mother good night, and turned away ; 
but, ere he left the room, he could not help murmuring 
that he did not think they were so very kind. 

« Elliott, for shame !” said his mother, in her sternest 
voice. “ Are we not daily giving trouble to the whole 
family, and poor Mrs. Grey so ill—and did not Mary 
run all the way to the village the other day to bring you 
a fishing-line, because Allan had broken yours ?” 

«“ Oh, yes, mother, I had forgotten Mary; she is al- 
ways kind.” 

“ And Allan?” 

“ He is kind, too, but so fretful he makes me mise- 
rable.” 

“Take care, Elliott, that you do not make your mo- 
ther miserable, too, by this discontented temper. Go 
and pray to God, before you sleep, to give you a heart 
to feel and adore his goodness.” 

“ Mother,” said Elliott, “I never leave you while you 
speak to me in this cold sad voice.” Nor was it long 
before Mrs. Lee was made to smile again; and when 
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\® tood alone: for, in mind, person, and general bearing, 
\ he might be concisely described as the direct opposite of 


she bade her son good night for the third time, it was 
with earnest protestations on his part that he would en- 
deavour to look on the bright side of things, and to think 
that other people might mean as well, if they did not 
always act as wisely, as his mother. 

When the morning came, however, Mrs. Lee was a 
little puzzled how to reconcile her preconceived ideas of 
the proper occupation of the Sabbath with the manner 
in which it was spent by her friends. Almost all the 
members of the family dreaded, and some loathed its 
strictness, its monotony, and its dull dead calm; and 
therefore all took advantage of the prolonged slumbers 
of Mr. Grey, to extend their own to the latest period his 
discipline would allow. Then followed the struggle so 
fatal to domestic peace—the struggle against time, pro- 
ducing a scene of confusion, hurrying, and discord ; 
with blame thrown here and there ; harsh words bandied 
to and fro; and servants, and those who could not or 
dared not defend themselves, left smarting under a sense 
of suffering and wrong, in order that a decent proces- 
sion might be seen in due time moving under the ban- 
ners of religion to the house of God. 

It was a sight half comic, half melancholy, to see the 
poor little Greys in their nursery, thrust from one impa- 
tient hand to another, screaming under their hasty ablu- 
tions, and smarting from the violence of their tumultuous 
toile-—some of the most daring moping and mowing at 
their persecutors, and then in a moment, at the sound 
of an imperious bell, stealing silently down the stairs, 
and along the hall, into their father’s presence; where, 
with sleek hair, and features as inexpressive as those on 
their china cups, they sat like moving but insensible 
figures, so constructed as to perform the functions of 
humanity without its enjoyments or it« pains, 

Stephen Grey, the father of this promising family, 
was a man who gravely and thoughtfully studied the 
laws of his country, its politics, and the religion of his 
forefathers; he had even obtained a smattering of phi- 
losophy under some of its most practical forms; but of 
the study of the human heart he had scarcely conde- 
scended so much as to think: He loved his children 
because they were his own; he determined to make 
them good citizens because it was decent and politic to 
be so; and good Christians, let us hope, for a better 
reason. In busjness, his alacrity, promptness, and ability, 
were such as to render his influence extensive; while in 
his household the will of the master was law. What- 
ever he chose to plan or put into execution, passed with- 
out question or comment, unless behind the scenes ; for 
like Falstaff, he refused to tell his reasons on compul- 
sion, and was equally impervious to every other mode 
of attack. If in this respect, however, he resembled the 
jolly knight, it must be acknowledged that the instance 


that laughter-loving hero. His light blue eyes were sel- 
dom known to deviate from their impenetrable look of 
glassy coldness, and when they did it was to be darken- 
ed by a frown, not animated by a gleam of light. Over 
his pale high forehead, divided across the middle by two 
rigid lines completely parallel, rested a few locks of thin 
fair hair, combed smoothly oftener than the day, and 
shorn of their exuberance whenever they were felt to 
wave in the wind, or resist the pressure of the composing 
hand. 

A smile has destroyed the harmony of many a face, 
but with Stephen Grey it was not so. On the very few 
occasions when this variation of his features appeared, 
his smile was noted as being so entirely free from all 
light, gross, and even sinister expression, as to corre- 
spond entirely with his upright, strong, unvarying cha- 
racter: just as a gleam of sunshine, in passing over the 
rugged mountain, only serves to reveal more clearly its 
hardness, its sterility, and its strength. 

It need scarcely be added, that the words of Stephen 
Grey were few ; for never did any human being success- 
fully aspire to be dignified and important, without prac- 
tising, as if by a kind of instinct, the art of speaking 
little, and of so modifying that little, that the variation 
of the simplest tone or gesture shall mark it with more 
emphasis than the elaborate discourse of less weighty 
men. Indeed, there is some reason for suspecting that 
in such tones and gestures consists the mystery of great- 
ness ; for, repeat what a man of this stamp has said, 
and it frequently amounts to nothing; but listen, and 
observe the imperative movement of the head, the lips 








compressed as if the bursting forth of an unguarded or 
extraneous word would produce convulsions in the 
mighty frame; and, deep into your stricken soul will 
sink the various intonations of the voice, uttering sounds 
whose meaning beggars that of words, from the shrill 
rebuke, through all the gradations which denote con 
tempt, down to the low deep growl of disapprobation. 

We often shrink away wounded and irritated from the 
presence of such a person, yet unable to say why; for 
if we recall his words, merely as words, they tell for 
nothing ; while, as indications of the speaker’s meaning, 
with all their inimitable accompaniments, they have told 
more, a thousand fold, than we wished either to know or 
feel. 

Of this class of lancinating speakers was Stephen 
Grey; and yet he spared his neighbour when absent, 
and never dealt in idle gossip. His forte was to lash the 
sore; and he did it in such a way as left no possibility 
of appeal. T'oo haughty for contest, he seldom brought 
forward a direct charge ; but in common conversation he 
could leave his sting, and pass on without noticing the 
wound, or explaining why it was inflicted. It is but 
charitable to suppose that more than half the pain he 
gave was unintentional, for he knew nothing of the pe- 
culiar feelings of those around him; and thus often 
punished where he meant to please, but seldom pleased 
where it was his wish to punish. He believed that all 
human beings were to be governed by the same iron 
rule, and that the errors of all might be corrected by the 
same chastisement. The principle upon which he main- 
tained his authority was that of implicit obedience; but 
he overlooked the most important part of moral govern- 
ment, the necessity of making obedience a matter of 
choice, and not of compulsion. Had Stephen Grey per- 
mitted the good-will he really felt for his fellow-creatures 
sometimes to appear before the eyes of men, more espe- 
cially had he occasionally been known to sacrifice his 
own personal gratification for that of others, he might 
have won more affection from the warm young hearts 
around him: but it is not in human nature to love long 
or consistently the being who never makes any sacrifice 
of self, or who never exhibits such natural signs of ten- 
derness as create a bond of protection and dependence 
between the powerful and the weak. 

Let who would be sick or sorry around the board or 
the hearth of Stephen Grey, his was the choice portion, 
and the warmest place. Not but that these privileges 
would have been willingly conceded to him as a right ; 
but his manner was one that conveyed the idea of seiz- 
ing rather than receiving; and it is wonderful the dif- 
ference these two ideas produce in the feelings of the 
party whose place it is to resign. 

Yet with all these alarming peculiarities, Stephen 
Grey was a good neighbour, a lover of peace, an impar- 
tial judge, a powerful defender of the injured, and, in 
short, a man who maintained both in his private and 
public life a character of the most scrupulous integrity 
and independence. Indeed, this feeling of independence 
was carried to such an extreme in all his pecuniary 
affairs, that it became questionable whether money- 
making was not the primary object of his existence ; 
not certainly for the purpose of hoarding, for he was 
penurious in nothing but his domestic management. 
Here the same rule pervaded the kitchen, the parlour, 
and the school-room, where industry—that is, the indus- 
try of turning every effort and every talent into gold, 
was established as the cardinal virtue. “How much 
will it save,” or “how much will it ¢ost,” was the uni- 
versal interlude between every childish petition and its 
invariable denial ; and as the expenses of clothing and 
education increased with his children’s growth, he mark- 
ed their necessities with as many reproaches as if it had 
been unnatural to grow, or a crime to learn. 

Nor were the religious observances of this family 
more tempered with the leaven of humanity. There 
was no pleasure, no congeniality, no meeting of the 
wants and wishes of our weak nature, in the religious 
discipline of Stephen Grey; but public justice for the 
erring, a sure sentence for the culprit, the strong arm for 
the rebellious, and the same uniform Jaw of implicit 
obedience, from which there was no appeal, for all, 

It may reasonably be asked, how such a man as we 
have here described could ever stoop to solicit the love 
of woman—a question which, on the plea of utter igno- 
rance, the writer declines to answer; it having always 
appeared to her one of the greatest mysteries in life, 
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how men whose very birthright seems to be the inalien- 
able privilege of commanding, should humble them- 
selves to the common language of love; yet that they 
do actually solicit, and not command, we cannot for the 
honour of the female sex permit ourselves to doubt. 
And certain it is, that Stephen Grey did lead to the altar 
a fair and gentle bride, who found little difficulty in con- 
forming to the very letter of her vow. It is true, she 
was hardly prepared for all that followed ; for being con- 
sidered merely as a piece of domestic machinery, whose 
office was to keep the rest of the household furniture in 
order; she was not prepared to have ali her womanish 
wishes thwarted as if for very pastime, or to bring up 
children whose infantine caresses should never meet a 
father’s tenderness; and for some time she persisted in 
introdacing them occasionally to his notice. When they 
looked their loveliest, and sometimes when her heart 
was lightest, she would suffer them to reach so far as 
the sober page upon which her husband’s eye was fixed, 
while the merry urchins would laugh, and crow, and 
pat the rustling paper, until an angry growl, or a sharp 
stroke upon the little rosy fingers, sent both mother and 
child into the nursery, to hide their disappointment and 
their tears. Here it was that Mrs. Grey learned, like 
many other weak women, to seek the sympathy she was 
denied elsewhere ; for with her servants she could con- 
verse about her children, and in the society of her hum- 
ble friends she could freely enjoy their playful prattle. 

Dangerous as this.system of confidence was, it would 
have been well if the stern discipline of her husband 
had driven the helpless wife to no other resource; but 
there was one more lamentable means of escaping the 
harshness she dared not brook, to which poor Mrs. Grey 
at last descended, and that was to deceive. It was not 
her nature, and still less her wish, but she was harassed, 
frightened, and systematically denied every trifling re- 
quest, merely because it was a woman’s; and though 
she could have borne all this for herself, for her children 
she thought it not only justifiable, but meritorious, to 
find some way of escape. Hence followed the forbidden 
wish secretly indulged; the detected transgression co- 
vered with an evasion—perhaps with more ; the unlawful 
treat when papa was gone from home; and all that fatal 
undermining of domestic comfort, of social union, and 
of moral rectitude, so sure to follow when the wide field 
of deception is once thrown open. 

Mrs. Lee, a distant relative and early friend of Ste- 
phen Grey, saw this and trembled; for it was too late 
to remedy the evil. The delicate constitution of Mrs. 
Grey was fast sinking under her accumulated cares, and 
her consort was too closely wedded to his favourite sys- 
tem to listen to the voice of a woman, charmed she ne- 
ver so wisely. 

It was painfully distressing to remain inactive, and 
watch the web of evil strengthening around unwary 
feet ; but two days of her visit were yet to be accom- 
plished, and Mrs. Lee determined to take advantage of 
the first opportunity they might afford, of speaking 
freely to her friends in the cause that lay heavy on her 
heart. 

The Sabbath was a day she had been accustomed to 
regard as peculiarly fitted for social communion on sub- 
jects embracing eternal as well as temporal interests, and 
therefore she hoped that another sun would not set with- 
out her mind being disburdened of that portion of 
anxiety which prompted her to the discharge of this 
duty, merely as such, however ineffectual it might prove. 


—= 
CHAPTER II. 


The Sabbath morning rose, and Elliott bounded into 
his mother’s apartment to announce the auspicious dawn 
of the day he had been taught to love so well. 

«The sun is bright and clear, without a cloud,” he 
said, “so that we may walk to church all round by the 
grass lanes—and the old women may put on their best 
cloaks without fear of rain—and the cattle may lie down 
in the warm sunshine—and the swallows may consult 
about their distant flight—and the autumn flowers may 
come forth and expand themselves, as if it were summer 
still, Oh, mother! we only want Catherine and Her- 
bert to make us quite happy on such a day as this!” 

“ You forget, my child,” said Mrs, Lee, with a slight 
faltering of~her voice, “that Catherine and Herbert are 
not all we want to make us quite happy.” 
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“ No, no,” replied the boy, “I do not forget that my 
father is on the deep sea; but you sometimes look so 
sad and serious when his name is mentioned, that I 
never like to be the first to say how much we want him 
home.” 

“TI am sad, Elliott, because it is a hard thing to look 
round us, in the places and the seasons when we should 
otherwise be happiest, and miss the face we love best ; 
and I am serious, because I feel it a great charge to bring 
up his family without his guiding and protecting care ; 
because I fear you will not be in all things what he 
would wish to find you, after a long absence ; and when 
I think how good and kind he is—how much above all 
mean ambition to know, or do, or be what is inconsistent 
with the will of Heaven, I look serious, because I feel 
how responsible I am to that Heaven for the unspeak- | 
able privilege of having such an example for my chil- 
dren, and such a friend to direct and comfort me.” 

Elliott and his mother were ready for the religious 
duties of the day long before the rest of the family ; 
and Mrs. Lee took that opportunity, before the mind of 
her son was distracted by the variety of excitements it 
was apt to receive through every hour, of reading to 
him from the Bible, or conversing with him on the sub- 
jects with which she sought to fill the first place in his 
thoughts; or, if he would not suffer them to do this, her 
hope was that they might at least be so impressed upon 
his mind, and associated with his pleasures, as ever after- 
ward to be recalled in conjunction-with some of his hap- 
piest hours. 

Yes, and Jet man enjoy what he will in after life, if 
his childhood have been blessed with the care and kind- | 
ness of a judicious mother, there will come moments | 
when the cup of pleasure will be dashed from his lips as 
tasteless, in comparison with those hours of sweet and 
social intercourse, when he first learned to look for a 
pervading Spirit in the realms of nature—to welcome 
all the animated and joyous creatures of earth as mem- 
bers of his own wide brotherhood, and to hail the beams 
of morning as pledges of the inexhaustible beneficence 
which created both life and light, and ordained them as 
blessings to mankind. 

Mrs. Lee was accustomed to spend as much as she 
possibly could of the Sabbath in the society of her chil- 
dren, blending enjoyment with instruction, and affection 
with serious thought; contemplating the wonders of 
creation as well as the truths of revelation; leading the 
unsophisticated and curious mind to a full and unre- 
served development, not only of its natural faculties, but 
of the crude notions formed upon its limited experience ; 
encouraging the timid in their hesitating obedience to 
the claims of duty; by adapting herself to the feelings 
and tempers of those around her, drawing them on to a 
fuller examination and confession of their motives of 
action, as well as their general views of the great prin- 
ciples of Christian life and conduct ; and, finally, pour- 
ing into the softened and conciliated soul a foretaste of 
that blessed peace, whose fruition is the reward of the 
faithful. 

It was on these days that the errors of the past week 
used to be confessed, examined, and pointed out as warn- 
ings for the next; that the speculative enquirer used to 
find a full and patient hearing; and if there had been a 
little prodigal—a wanderer from the fold of peace or 
affection—it was on the Sabbath that he returned, and, 
folding his arms around his parent’s neck, determined, 
in his innocent but reckless wilfalness, to sin no more. 

Accustomed thus to regard and occupy the Sabbath, 
Mrs. Lee thought it no sin to wander forth, even on this 
day, into the quiet fields with her children—to pluck the 
wild flower, and discourse upon its nature and its growth 
—to listen to the happy birds, and participate in the 
gladness of their song—or to contemplate the blessings 
of repose and social fellowship, exhibited in the various 
groups thronging the doors of the village on the Sab- 
bath day. 

More wearied than she liked to confess to herself with 
the monotony of her friend’s family, Mrs. Lee stole 
away on the Sunday afternoon for one of those quiet 
and confidential rambles always anticipated by her chil- 
dren with extreme delight. The fields were now cleared 
of their golden burden; the berries of the hawthorn and 
the wild rose mingled with the gorgeous hues of the 
fading foliage ; the clustering fruit and sere leaves of the 
wandering bramble marked the decay of summer's glory ; 





while the robin, perched upon the half naked boughs of 





the ash, chanted that wild sad dirge that appeals so 
touchingly to the sympathies of man. Still there was 
no sadness in the scene, for the mother and the child 
had that within their hearts that makes a paradise in the 
midst of winter’s snow; and on they wandered, dis- 
coursing, among other things, of the changes of the 
seasons, and their wonderful adaptation to the nature of 
man’s mind, prone as it is to weary even of the sweet 
and the beautiful, unless occasionally deprived of that 
which constitutes its chief enjoyment. 

Their thoughts were not, however, entirely occupied 
by the general contemplation of nature, or of that por- 
tion of it which owns no moral responsibility. On 
crossing the green of the neighbouring village, for the 
purpose of returning by a different path, the quick eye 
of Mrs. Lee was attracted by an aged couple bending 
studiously over the volume in which they had been 
searching, long and diligently, for the text of the morn- 
ing sermon. It was evident that their search was at- 
tended with considerable labour, their stock of book- 
learning being barely sufficient to help them to the 
capital letters; and Mrs. Lee, accustomed to associate 
on terms of cordiality with her own neighbours of this 
class, found no difficulty in approaching the venerable 
cottagers, without drawing upon herself the charge 
either of intrusion or of idle curiosity. In a few minutes 
she found the text they wanted, and offered to read aloud 
the whole of the chapter, or any thing else they might 
wish to hear. Her offer was gladly accepted, and the 
quiet couple listened to her in unbroken silence and with 
looks of the most earnest attention to the end; when, 
encouraged by her open countenance and friendly man- 
ners, they took the opportunity of asking various ques- 
tions productive of a clear explanation of some passages 
of the Bible which had hitherto defeated all their at- 
tempts at elucidation ; nor was it until the cottage clock 
warned them of the lateness of the hour, that Elliott 
and his mother rose to depart, and to exchange this 
scene of simple peace for one as silent, it is true, but 
far less fertile in real enjoyment. 


They found the family at Welbourne House assem- 
bled in one apartment, where the sonorous voice of 
Stephen Grey held forth, in solemn tones and slow, from 
a book which scarcely one of the individuals present 
could by any effort of attention understand. These 
efforts, however, to judge by the countenances of the 
audience, had not been very studiously made, for some 
had resigned themselves to sleep, others had kept their 
eyelids open by the amusement of pinchings and coun- 
terpinchings beneath and behind each other’s stools ; 
and even Mary,—the patient uncomplaining Mary,— 
stretched out her neck every time a page was turned 
over, in the hope of seeing the welcome blank that 
would mark the termination of one sermon out of the 
many preached in vain. 

And there upon their stools the poor little sufferers 
had been seated for hours, first to be catechised, then to 
be lectured, and afterward to be reafl to, without one 
single word, or look, or tone, calculated to reach the 
well-spring of an infant’s feelings, or foster the first 
fruits of an opening mind. 

As it is hoped the reader will take some interest, if 
not exactly in the system of domestic management 
adopted by Stephen Grey, at least in observing how that 
system worked, it may not be out of place here to intro- 
duce to his notice the different individuals upon whom 
it operated. 

First in importance, then, was James Grey, the oldest 
son, whose complexion, hair, and features, bore a strong 
resemblance to those of his father; but that greater 
pliability of muscle enabled him to smile, as well as look 
serious, just as occasion required. Some people thought 
it a sinister smile, and certainly it was one that seldom 
ripened into a hearty laugh. It seemed to be a smile 
having a purpose,in it, rather than arising from the na- 
tural gaiety of a light free spirit. 

With all his strict sense of propriety, his inborn de- 
sire to be, to do, and especially to look, the thing most 
approved in society, James Grey was not able through- 
out the whole of his father’s Sabbath readings to shake 
off the influence of the leaden god; but the efforts he 
made to recover himself before detection, after each in- 
advertent nod—to rear himself up yet more majestically 
on his stool, though they sometimes endangered his per- 
son by a backward inclination, were truly worthy of 
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imitation by his juniors, and such as they ought to have 
been proud to see an example of in their elder brother. 

But, wholly regardless of other people’s merits, as 
well as unambitious to support his own, George Grey, 
the next in age, sat reeling to and fro, now this way and 
then that; his heavy eyelids raised only for the critical 
moment when most in danger of losing his equilibrium, 
or when his brother James, in the intervals of his own 
slumbers, twitched his jacket, jerked his elbow, or forcibly 
stuck a large pin into his round massy shoulders. Then 
it was that George endeavoured to maintain his often 
disputed title to sensibility ; for, touch but his person, 
and he was all alive—touch it with ever so minute a 
sense of pain, and if so situated that he dared not kick 
or bellow, the big tears used to stand in his large gray 
eyes, while his thick lips protruded in the silent petu- 
lance of a sullen, slow, deep-seated rage. 

As if in contrast with the gross bodily substance of 
George Grey, his sister Mary had seated herself beside 
him; her earnest thoughtful eyes, that looked too spirit- 
ual for sleep, fixed intently upon her father’s counte- 
nance, her slender figure bending from the weariness 
necessarily accompanying her long and patient en- 
durance of this unnatural restraint, and her attention, 
whenever it wandered from the subject of her father’s 
book, (which it did perforce,) resting with love, and 
care, and tenderness upon the different objects around 
her. 

Mary was not beautiful, nor a genius, but she had 
something in her pale and serious face which often fixed 
the eye of the beholder, making the sick or the suffering 
appeal to her for sympathy, and the helpless ask at her 
hands the kindness of which they were in need. 

Next in the group was Allan Grey, in countenance 
like Mary, but possessing far higher claims to beauty. 
There was evidently more of genius in his character; 
while he wanted the strength of mind, the firmness and 
stability of his sister. He was one of those fair and 
delicately moulded creatures, who make us tremble for 
their after lot; and even while the sun is upon their 
shining hair, and the light of early life beams from their 
“ pure clear eyes,” we.involuntarily mark out for them a 
path of sorrow and suffering, which we would almost 
rather occupy ourselves than see them doomed to tread. 
Yet why these gloomy comments upon Allan Gray, who 
looked up with rosy cheek and dimpling smiles as soon 
as the sharp rebuke was ended, or the tear was wiped 
away! 

Mary had usually found it necessary to separate Allan 
from the little mischievous rebellious Harriet; but, on 
the present occasion, they sat together; and, whatever 
might have been Allan’s wish, it was impossible to yield 
to any kind of composing influence, so long as Harriet, 
with her curly head and laughing eyes, sat mimicking, 
in dumb show, all the animals that “ went up into the 
ark,” or alternately stretching her arm to its utmost 
length, in order to accomplish a sly prick at George, or 
twitching Allan’s waving curls, and then in an instant, 
looking gravely up at her father, as if drinking in the 
wisdom of Solomon. 

There was no genius in Harriet’s countenance, and 
little beauty besides that of extreme vivacity. Her fea- 
tures, when in motion (and that was almost always) in- 
dicated the most inveterate love of fun: but when at 
rest they were marked by a strong will, the cause of 
many a desperate struggle in the nursery, and of the 
infliction of corporeal punishment, so frequent as to 
harden the feelings it was unable to subdue. 

Ellen, the youngest child, more commonly called by 
the undiscriminating title of « baby,” not yet old enough 
to be admitted on these solemn occasions, remained in 
the nursery with her too-indulgent mother, whose ra- 
pidly-increasing weakness rendered her less capable than 
ever of exercising the authority of a parent. 

In the midst of the group we have here described, 
Elliott Lee made his unceremonious entrance. Accus- 
tomed to no restraint but that of reason, love, and duty, 
his manners were easy, natural, and free; and while he 
glanced round upon the little automatons, who bore with- 
out complaint their different lot, his curling lip too 
plainly indicated the scorn his mother so often attempted 
to restrain : for, to say the whole truth of Elliott, he was 
too proud and too bold in the expression of his con- 
tempt to be at all times an amiable and agreeable com- 
panicn. Mary Grey would plead with her brothers that 
Elliott had a right to be proud, he was so handsome, so 
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noble-hearted, so clever; and, if they would not listen, 
she would add what to her was of far less importance, 
he was born to the inheritance of an independent for- 
tune. To this happy fate the boys were by no means 
indifferent; but, at the same time that his circumstances 
entitled him to their respect, it was evident that respect 
was tainted with a slight touch of envy. Nor was it 
more than reasonable that, to associate with one so pri- 
vileged, should call forth feelings the reverse of amiable 
in the minds of those whose portion in life seemed likely 
to be essentially different from his. 

“Cousin Lee,” said Stephen Grey, as soon as the 
children had retired on the Sunday evening, (for such 
was his quaint but familiar mode of address,) “ I cannot 
part with a friend so long known, and I may add so 
much esteemed, without expressing my regret in rela- 
tion to the observations I have made upon your system 
of education, particularly as refers to religious observ- 
ances.” 

“ You have so exactly described what was the burden 
of my own thoughts towards you,” replied Mrs. Lee, 
“that if we do but go on with the same unanimity, we 
shall part with mutual satisfaction.” 

“ What!” said Stephen Grey, his brow contracting 
as he spoke, “do you mean to insinuate that there is 
any thing to be said against the system of management 
adopted by me in my family ?” 

“T mean not to insinuate, Mr. Grey, but to tell you 
plainly, that I think that system at variance both with 
reason and experience ; and, if persisted in, there is but 
too much cause to fear it will be ruinous in its results.” 

Stephen Grey had never been the subject of so great 
an insult before ; and, losing his self-possession so far as 
to overstep the bounds of common civility, he replied to 
the unflinching offender in no measured tone :— 

“ Look to your own ruin, Mrs, Lee, and remember 
my words, when that haughty rebel of yours has broken 
his mother’s heart.” 

“ This is the Sabbath evening,” said Mrs. Lee, gently 
laying her hand upon his arm ; “ and we are two parents, 
met to converse beneath the eye of Heaven, upon the 
temporal and eternal happiness of our children.” 

“Say on,” said Stephen Grey, subdued by the mild 
dignity of her manner, as well as by the mortifying con- 
viction of having been betrayed into the sin of anger at a 
time when passion was least excusable. “Say on; I 
hold it the duty of a rational man to keep his mind open 
to conviction, but remember the end is not yet.” 

“True, my friend; and while the end is hidden from 
us, it is our part to look carefully to the means. I will 
not repeat now the many arguments I have held with 
you on this subject. You know the principle upon 
which I act is one calculated to make obedience a matter 
of choice rather than of necessity ; and my primary en- 
deavour is to associate the first acts of submission, and 
the first ideas of duty, with so much enjoyment, that 
they shall ever afterwards be recurred to with pleasure.” 

“ And for this reason you roam about the fields on the 
Sabbath day, and catch butterflies, and Jet your son run 
wild.” 

“The colouring you have given to a rational and 
quiet walk is ridiculous enough; but let me ask what 
you do, Mr. Grey.” 

“T make my children feel the difference between the 
Sabbath and other days, by marking it with a more 
sober, orderly, and decent demeanour ; and I endeavour 
to occupy every moment of their time, either by religious 
exercises or by serious reading.” 

“, too, should be sorry for my children to spend any 
part of the Sabbath in positive idleness; and, in order 
that this may not be the case, I study how to vary their 
employments so as to adapt them to the infant mind ; 
and I think you will hardly maintain that, after an hour’s 
walk, a boy of ten years old will be less interested by 
suitable reading than if he had been listening, or trying 
to listen, all the day. Again, even serious reading may 
have its disadvantages if not selected with care, and for 
this reason I make a collection of books that appear 
suitable to me, and submit them to my children’s choice.” 

«My children,” replied Stephen Grey, with an air of 
superior authority, “are not permitted to choose for 
themselves, I fix upon the book, and never find them 
unwilling to listen, so long as it is my pleasure to read-” 

« Children,” observed Mrs. Lee, “ are often unwilling 
when they dare not appear so; but I fear, my friend, 
that this comparison of our different rules of action will 





tend to very little purpose while their effect upon the 
moral character remains to be proved. I would rath€T 
reason from the nature of the human heart, and from th® 
established fact that we are always inclined to do what 
gives us the greatest pleasure, rather than what we 
know to be intrinsically best ; and, consequently, when 
religious observances are rendered painful or irksome, 
from want of adaptation or variety, they will be neglect- 
ed in after life, if for no other reason, because of the dis- 
tressing recollections with which they are associated. 
The idea that religion is a kind of slavery, to which 
none can submit without sacrificing the natural enjoy- 
ments of life, has ever been the greatest hinderance to its 
advancement among mankind. How much wiser and 
better should we be if we could carry along with us, 
from infancy to old age, the full conviction that happi- 
ness—substantial, fundamental happiness—is founded 
upon the continual cultivation and exercise of the Chris- 
tian virtues.” 

“This sentimental philosophy of yours may be all 
very fine in theory,” said Stephen Grey, “ but I am a 
practical man, cousin Lee; and, I must say, I should be 
ashamed to acknowledge in my family so rebellious a 
member as that high-spirited boy of yours.” 

“You are very severe upon poor Elliott,” said his 
mother, with a painful consciousnesss that he was, in- 
deed, far from possessing the virtues of a Christian tem- 
per; “but while his affection for his parents, his home, 
and the domestic regulations upon which all the comforts 
of that home depend, is so strong as to lead him back 
after every defection from duty, with full conviction of 
his error, sincere penitence, and better resolutions for 
the future, I cannot altogether despair of his being ulti- 
mately what I most desire.” 

“ The signs are not very favourable, cousin Lee. I 
never yet knew an insolent boy who did not turn out a 
bad man. Your boy may be an exception ; but I should 
fear his example with the other children.” 

“My other children, thank Heaven! have not the 
same temper to contend with. Believe me, I see the 
faults of Eiliott as clearly, and much more painfully 
than you can; and even if, in after life, he should de- 
viate widely from the line of moral rectitude, I shall not 
blame the system of education his father and I have 
thought it right to pursue; but watch, and pray, and 
even hope, for the time to come, when he may be led 
back by early remembrances to the path of virtue, which 
we are endeavouring to recommend to his choice by ren- 
dering it as happy as we can. Your children are obe- 
dient, Mr, Grey, whether from choice or necessity—from 
love or fear, is not for me to say; but, as one who has 
deeply felt the awful responsibility of a parent, I entreat 
you to study more than you have done their different 
dispositions and temperaments, in order that you may 
adapt your discipline to their various modes of thinking 
and feeling. Mankind are not like grains of wheat, all 
to be ground down by the same pressure. Some minds 
will be hardened by the force which others yield to, and 
some spirits will be broken by what is only a wholesome 
corrective tu others, But I see my remarks are not ac- 
ceptable. You think I am a visionary, as blind—per- 
haps more so—to the real good of my children, as I 
think you to that of yours.” 

Mrs, Lee rose as she said this, and it was with a coun- 
tenance so sad and serious, that Stephen Grey repented 
him of the stern reproachful language he had used. 

“ Before we part,” said Mrs. Lee, “let me beg of you 
to pardon my interference, and believe it was well 
meant.” 

“T also must beg of you to pardon my rudeness,” said 
Stephen Grey, “and to believe it arose only from a,mo- 
mentary surprise at hearing the propriety of my domestic 
regulations called in question. It is a thing I am not 
accustomed to, cousin Lee.” 

A cordial good-night followed this acknowledgment, 
which was much more than might have been expected 
from the gentleman, and certainly much more than he 
would have deigned to offer to any other woman than 
her whom he regarded as the friend of his youth, and 
who, though she rarely saw any single point of moral 
duty in the same light with him, maintained, by the 
irresistible influence of her good sense and good feeling, 
the liberty of speaking to him with more freedom than 
was dreamed of by any other individual. 
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CHAPTER III. 


There was but another day of penance for Elliott to 
endure; and, when that was accomplished, he found 
himself, much to his satisfaction, snugly seated beside 
his mother in a travelling carriage, the horses, like him- 
self, impatient to be gone, and the little Greys waving 
their hands, and repeating their adieus, as they stood 
peeping over each other’s shoulders upon the steps of 
the hall. 

Elliott thought he had never heard their voices sound 
so sweet before ; indeed, it was so pleasant to leave them, 
or rather their dull, monotonous home, and he felt so 
happy in the thought of soon beholding his own, that a 
thrill of affection warmed his heart, and he wished the 
most agreeable of the party were going with him and his 
mother; especially Mary, who looked so sincerely sorry, 
that he stretched out his head, and asked her to go, 
assuring her there was room enough in the carriage. 

« You should have thought of that a little earlier,” 
said James, with a smile which Elliot did not like. 

“I thought of it, my love,” said Mrs. Lee, holding out 
her hand to Mary, “and have obtained your father’s per- 
mission for you to pay us a long visit in the spring.” 

The tears which Mary had been about to shed for 
sorrow, now rushed to her eyes for joy. She could ex- 
press nothing but thanks, as genuine as ever flowed 
from a grateful heart; for of all society, Mary best loved 
that of Mrs. Lee, while, for her daughter Catherine, she 
had already commenced a girlish friendship, probably 
owing its etrength and durability, in great measure, to 
her want of congeniality at home. 

The glimmering sunshine of an autumn morning soon 
faded from the travellers’ path, and light gray clouds, 
which had been flitting across the sky, seemed gradually 
to gather into one uniform mass of threatening gloom; 
while a@ hollow, fitful wind rushed wildly through the 
trees, and scattered the remnant of their foliage. Mrs. 
Lee looked anxiously from one window of the carriage, 
and Elliott from the other. [t is probable their thoughts 
were occupied by the same subject, but they held little 
communion until the day was far advanced, when, as the 
clouds grew darker, and the wind blew tempestuously, 
Elliott drew near to his mother, and pressed her hand in 
his. It was not fear that kept them silent, for they were 
rapidly and safely approaching their beloved home ; but 
anxious thoughts of one who at that appalling hour was 
tossed upon the stormy sea, and Elliott knew too well 
his mother’s feelings to risk the name of him who was 
the guide and comfort of her life. 

« T think there is no moon now,” was the first remark 
he ventured in allusion to the painful and absorbing sub- 
ject ; but when he found that his mother answered only 
by averting her face, and pressing his hand more closely, 
he relinquished the theme altogether; and, leaning back 
in the carriage, determined, since it was in vain attempt- 
ing to divert her thoughts, that he would not interrupt 
them. 

The tidings of their anxiously-expected arrival glad- 
dened every heart in Mrs. Lee’s family. The domestics 
gathered round their mistress, solicitous to give substan- 
tial proof of their welcome, by individually performing 
some act of kindness or attention; and the two younger 
children, who were permitted to take an active part in 
the scene, though later than their usual hour of rest, 
made the house echo with their joyful acclamations. 

In relation to subjects of the deepest interest, we sel- 
dom ask of others what we can ascertain by our own 
observations ; and Mrs, Lee went directly to the mantel- 
piece to examine the last arrival of letters. There was 
one from a tradesman, and one from an old friend; but 
no tidings of the return of the ship in which her husband 
was expected. 

« Then he must be on the wide sea this stormy night,” 
was her internal conviction, and her heat€ sank within 
her; but suddenly recollecting how much she owed to 
the affection and solicitude of those around her, she 
roused herself so as to enter, with her usual interest, 
into all they had to relate of what had taken place dur- 
ing her absence, and to listen with affectionate cordiality 
to their warm expressions of delight at her return. 

All the diffex: nt duties of a mother and a mistress 
were faithfully pe: formed, as if her mind had no absorb- 
ing care. The presents for her children ; the sick neigh- 
bour, and the dying pauper, were all remembered ; nor 
was it untitevery member of the household had retired 





to rest, and she herself had sought her sleepless pillow, 
that she yielded up her thoughts to the torturing 
anxieties of a sailor’s wife. 

Captain Lee had, in his early youth, been a victim to 
the alternate extremes of indulgence and severity, both 
injudiciously applied ; and the consequence was a wilful 
abandonment of his unhappy home, with the wild, reck- 
less wish—half enthusiam and half revenge, so prevalent 
with wayward boys—finally terminated in his going to 
sea. In the first paroxysms of indignation his father 
made his will, left all he possessed so that no part of it 
could be appropriated by his rebellious child, and died 
before he had time to see the absurdity and injustice of 
what he had done. 

Without friends, without comforts, and equally with- 
out hopes, except what arose out of his father’s partial 
fits of kindness, all remembered and magnified by con- 
trast with his present desolate situation, the young ad- 
venturer was soon brought down from his towering 
height of independence; and many were the resolutions 
he made in the long night watches, that, as soon as the 
vessel should touch the shores of England, he would fly 
to his father, and meet the welcome which he never 
doubted was awaiting his return. : 


With this determination, he actually set off from the | 


seaport-town where he landed, to travel on foot to his 
native place. His resources were little beyond those of 
the humblest pilgrim, but his heart was light, his limbs 
were agile, and expectation, unclouded by a ray of 
doubt, led him cheerfully along. Undisturbed by fear or 
anxiety, he made no enquiries by the way ; but, walking 
straight up to the door of what was once his father’s 
mansion, he first tried his strength upon the bolt, and 
then knocked loudly for admittance. A female servant 
answered his thundering knock—she was a stranger, 
but that was nothing. 

“ My father—” said he ; and, as he spoke, the accents 
died upon his lips, for by a single glance into the hall he 
saw that all was new and strange. There were female 
habiliments, and children’s toys, and things his father 
never could endure the sight of. 

The woman, with the quick perceptions of her sex, 
soon guessed his name, and told him, as gently as she 
could, to what habitat.on his father was removed. 

For a long time the boy stood like a statue upon the 
steps. He would not enter, and he could not go away. 
It was, however, no place for him; and little children 
beginning to peep from their nursery at the poor sailor, 
he turned his back upon the well-known door, and set 
off once more, to go, he knew not where. 


« The world was all before him,”— 


he had no ties of affection, and few of kindred; but the 
thought of the independence which at his father’s death 
ought to devolve upon him as an only child, supported 
his spirit, and with a sense of humiliation arising from 
his destitute situation and forlorn appearance, which 
came upon him for the first time afier he had learned that 


bis father was no more, he sought the residence of his ma- | 


ternal uncle, where, together with a cool welcome, he 
heard the bitter tidings that he was not only an orphan, 


but a beggar. 
For one night, and one only, he resigned himself to 





| 


the agony of despair; and often in after life he would | 
recall that night as being longer than many years he had | 


since spent. The morning found him collected and re- 
solved. His situation was too clearly understood to ad- 
mit of indecision. He had nothing but his own indus- 
try and exertion to depend upon; and with youth, and 
health, and elasticity, both of mind and body, in his fa- 
vour, he took leave of his relations, unmoved by their 
languid entreaties that he would prolong his stay, and 
once more tried his fortune upon that uncertain element 
to which he looked as to his only friend. He had now 
no fear of danger, no thought of indulgence. Prompt, 
decided, and energetic, he worked his way through all 
the gradations of a successful seaman’s life, to the post 
of comparative dignity he had maintained with rectitude 
and honour, ever since his union with Catharine Grey, 

To say that with the noble bearing of a dauntless sail- 
or, Captain Lee had acquired a degree of intellectual re- 
finement not often associated with his peculiar line of 
life, might seem too much like the fanciful invention of 
a woman’s pen; did not observation bear us out in as- 
serting, that with rational conclusions drawn from the 
actual experience of social life, and, above all, with cor- 


rect views of moral responsibility, whether derived from 
instruction or from personal observation, there is fre- 
quently associated a degree of moral dignity so far re- 
moved from prejudice and vulgarity, as to wear the dis- 
tinclive characteristics of intellectual refinement. If, 
therefore, Captain Lee was careless of his mode of speech, 
he never uttered sentiments that would disgrace a philo- 
sopher, or raise a blush upon the cheek of a true gentle- 
woman. 

One of his ruling topics of conversation, in the tran- 
sient intervals of social intercourse enjoyed with his fam- 
ily, was the paramount importance of making his child- 
ren a happy home; and he never parted from his wife 
without laying this injunction upon her heart. 

“ Never fear, Kate,” he would say, “if like wild birds 
they should fly away from the parent wing, they will 
come back when the storm is upon them, and they think 
of the shelter of their mother’s nest.” 

Thus, not only from the conviction of her own heart, 
but of him who shared its secret cares, Mrs. Lee had 
bound herself, as to a sacred duty, by that great princi- 
ple which she believed to be the foundation of moral dis- 
cipline, and never was this duty more influential than 
when the perils of her husband’s situation were brought 
most forcibly home to her aching heart. 

Who shall describe the night-watches of those who 
know that the ocean bears the treasure of their souls— 
who shrink within themselves, yet seem to find no shel- 
ter from the howling blast—who listen and hope that 
the storm is abating, when it does but retreat to come 
again with redoubled fury, roaring and bellowing, till the 
wild wind, and the creaking branches, and the hissing 


| rain, are mingled as it were into one universal shriek ! 


And then the dark heaving waters seem to rise again, 
and all is swept away by the booming waves, or by the 
moaning blast, that groans and murmurs as it falls, lower 
and lower, into the abyss of destruction. 

Perhaps no woman could be more alive to every vari- 
ety of this torturing agony, than the wife and the mother 
we have described ; but, as the storm grew louder, and 
her heart fainted within her, and she buried her face in 
the pillow to escape the terrific sounds, her fears, such 
as none but woman’s heart can feel, her thoughts, whose 
increasing tenderness redoubled their excruciating an- 
guish, and her sighs and tears, for which she knew there 
was no balm on earth, were soothed by the consolations 
of prayer, or lost in earnest and heart-rending supplica- 
tions for mercy and protection. 

The morning rose upon a scene of desolation. The 
storm still raged, and the scattered heaps of autumnal 
leaves, with broken boughs, and loose fragments of other 
frail and perishable things, were tossed and driven to and 
fro before the unsparing blast. It needed all the forti- 
tude and self-possession of the mother, after such a night, 
to meet her children with her wonted cordial manner. 
Theiz fondest caresses brought little comfort to her 
bosom, and in their cheerful gambols she saw only the 
frolic of the lamb that sports in happy ignorance of the 
accumulated ills of life. 

This day was like the last, and the evening closed in, 
dark, sullen, and tempestuous. On the following morn- 
ing, as the little party were seated round the breakfast- 


| table, a man was seen riding at full speed up the avenue. 


He brought a letter from a friend in London. The 
first words told all, The vessel, long expected, had been 
seen off the eastern coast on the evening of the storm. 
It became a total wreck, and not a soul was saved. 

Elliott watched his mother’s countenance as she read. 
It grew pale as death. He cuuld bear no longer to be 
excluded from her bosom counsels, and, throwing his 
arms around her neck, be mingled his tears with hers, 

We will not attempt to describe the scene that follow- 
ed, on thé after days, of whieh each seemed longer and 
heavier than the last; for the first shock of grief car- 
ries along with it a kind of mysterious support to the 
stricken soul, subdued only by the quiet certainty of its 
succeeding gloom, 

The widowed mother bore her affliction as a Chris- 
tian ought. Her conduct was not distinguished by any 
remarkable extremes, either of anguish or fortitude ; but, 
quietly yielding to the blow, she prepared herself, as well 
as she was able, to profit by its severity, and to bless the 
hand from which it came. All the ordinary routine of 
her duties was gone through with patience and submis- 
sion; even that of enduring the condolences of friends, 
who, in lamenting her bereavement, unanimously, and 
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imitation by his juniors, and such as they ought to have 
been proud to see an example of in their elder brother. 

But, wholly regardless of other people’s merits, as 
well as unambitious to support his own, George Grey, 
the next in age, sat reeling to and fro, now this way and 
then that; his heavy eyelids raised only for the critical 
moment when most in danger of losing his equilibrium, 
or when his brother James, in the intervals of his own 
slumbers, twitched his jacket, jerked his elbow, or forcibly 
stuck a large pin into his round massy shoulders. Then 
it was that George endeavoured to maintain his often 
disputed title to sensibility ; for, touch but his person, 
and he was all alive—touch it with ever so minute a 
sense of pain, and if so situated that he dared not kick 
or bellow, the big tears used to stand in his large gray 
eyes, while his thick lips protruded in the silent petu- 
lance of a sullen, slow, deep-seated rage. 

As if in contrast with the gross bodily substance of 
George Grey, his sister Mary had seated herself beside 
him; her earnest thoughtful eyes, that looked too spirit- 
ual for sleep, fixed intently upon her father’s counte- 
nance, her slender figure bending from the weariness 
necessarily accompanying her long and patient en- 
durance of this unnatural restraint, and her attention, 
whenever it wandered from the subject of her father’s 
book, (which it did perfurce,) resting with love, and 
care, and tenderness upon the different objects around 
her. 

Mary was not beautiful, nor a genius, but she had 
something in her pale and serious face which often fixed 
the eye of the beholder, making the sick or the suflering 
appeal to her for sympathy, and the helpless ask at her 
hands the kindness of which they were in need. 

Next in the group was Allan Grey, in countenance 
like Mary, but possessing far higher claims to beauty. 
There was evidently more of genius in his character; 
while he wanted the strength of mind, the firmness and 
stability of his sister. He was one of those fair and 
delicately moulded creatures, who make us tremble for 
their after lot; and even while the sun is upon their 
shining hair, and the light of early life beams from their 
« pure clear eyes,” we.involuntarily mark out for them a 
path of sorrow and suffering, which we would almost 
rather occupy ourselves than see them doomed to tread. 
Yet why these gloomy comments upon Allan Gray, who 
looked up with rosy cheek and dimpling smiles as soon 
as the sharp rebuke was ended, or the tear was wiped 
away! 

Mary had usually found it necessary to separate Allan 
from the little mischievous rebellious Harriet; but, on 
the present occasion, they sat together; and, whatever 
might have been Allan’s wish, it was impossible to yield 
to any kind of composing influence, so long as Harriet, 
with her curly head and laughing eyes, sat mimicking, 
in dumb show, all the animals that “ went up into the 
ark,” or alternately stretching her arm to its utmost 
length, in order to accomplish a sly prick at George, or 
twitching Allan’s waving curls, and then in an instant, 
looking gravely up at her father, as if drinking in the 
wisdom of Solomon. 

There was no genius in Harriet’s countenance, and 
little beauty besides that of extreme vivacity. Her fea- 
tures, when in motion (and that was almost always) in- 
dicated the most inveterate love of fun: but when at 
rest they were marked by a strong will, the cause of 
many a desperate struggle in the nursery, and of the 
infliction of corporeal punishment, so frequent as to 
harden the feelings it was unable to subdue. 

Ellen, the youngest child, more commonly called by 
the undiscriminating title of “ baby,” not yet old enough 
to be admitted on these solemn occasions, remained in 
the nursery with her too-indulgent mother, whose ra- 
pidly-increasing weakness rendered her less capable than 
ever of exercising the authority of a parent. 

In the midst of the group we have here described, 
Elliott Lee made his unceremonious entrance. Accus- 
tomed to no restraint but that of reason, love, and duty, 
his manners were easy, natural, and free; and while he 
glanced round upon the little automatons, who bore with- 
out complaint their different lot, his curling lip too 
plainly indicated the scorn his mother so often attempted 
to restrain: for, to say the whole truth of Elliott, he was 
too proud and too bold in the expression of his con- 
tempt to be at all times an amiable and agreeable com- 
panion. Mary Grey would plead with her brothers that 
Elliott had a right to be proud, he was so handsome, so 
A 





noble-hearted, so clever; and, if they would not listen, 
she would add what to her was of far less importance, 
he was born to the inheritance of an independent for- 
tune. To this happy fate the boys were by no means 
indifferent; but, at the same time that his circumstances 
entitled him to their respect, it was evident that respect 
was tainted with a slight touch of envy. Nor was it 
more than reasonable that, to associate with one so pri- 
vileged, should call forth feelings the reverse of amiable 
in the minds of those whose portion in life seemed likely 
to be essentially different from his. 

“ Cousin Lee,” said Stephen Grey, as soon as the 
children had retired on the Sunday evening, (for such 
was his quaint bat familiar mode of address,) “ I cannot 
part with a friend so long known, and I may add so 
much esteemed, without expressing my regret in rela- 
tion to the observations I have made upon your system 
of education, particularly as refers to religious observ- 
ances.” 

«“ You have so exactly described what was the burden 
of my own thoughts towards you,” replied Mrs. Lee, 
“that if we do but go on with the same unanimity, we 
shall part with mutual satisfaction.” 

«“ What!” said Stephen Grey, his brow contracting 
as he spoke, “do you mean to insinuate that there is 
any thing to be said against the system of management 
adopted by me in my family ?” 

“T mean not to insinuate, Mr. Grey, but to tell you 
plainly, that I think that system at variance both with 
reason and experience ; and, if persisted in, there is but 
too much cause to fear it will be ruinous in its results.” 

Stephen Grey had never been the subject of so great 
an insult before ; and, losing his self-possession so far as 
to overstep the bounds of common civility, he replied to 
the unflinching offender in no ed tone :— 

«“ Look to your own ruin, Mrs, Lee, and remember 
my words, when that haughty rebel of yours has broken 
his mother’s heart.” 

«“ This is the Sabbath evening,” said Mrs. Lee, gently 
laying her hand upon his arm ; “ and we are two parents, 
met to converse beneath the eye of Heaven, upon the 
temporal and eternal happiness of our children.” 

“Say on,” said Stephen Grey, subdued by the mild 
dignity of her manner, as well as by the mortifying con- 
viction of having been betrayed into the sin of anger ata 
time when passion was least excusable. “Say on; I 
hold it the duty of a rational man to keep his mind open 
to conviction, but remember the end is not yet.” 

“True, my friend; and while the end is hidden from 
us, it is our part to look carefully to the means. I will 
not repeat now the many arguments I have held with 
you on this subject. You know the principle upon 
which I act is one calculated to make obedience a matter 
of choice rather than of necessity ; and my primary en- 
deavour is to associate the first acts of submission, and 
the first ideas of duty, with so much enjoyment, that 
they shall ever afterwards be recurred to with pleasure.” 

“ And for this reason you roam about the fields on the 
Sabbath day, and catch butterflies, and Jet your son run 
wild.” 

“The colouring you have given to a rational and 
quiet walk is ridiculous enough; but let me ask what 
you do, Mr. Grey.” 

“T make my children feel the difference between the 
Sabbath and other days, by marking it with a more 
sober, orderly, and decent demeanour ; and I endeavour 
to occupy every moment of their time, either by religious 
exercises or by serious reading.” 

«T, too, should be sorry for my children to spend any 
part of the Sabbath in positive idleness ; and, in order 
that this may not be the case, I study how to vary their 
employments so as to adapt them to the infant mind ; 
and I think you will hardly maintain that, after an hour’s 
walk, a boy of ten years old will be less interested by 
suitable reading than if he had been listening, or trying 
to listen, all the day. Again, even serious reading may 
have its disadvantages if not selected with care, and for 
this reason I make a collection of books that appear 
suitable to me, and submit them to my children’s choice.” 

«My children,” replied Stephen Grey, with an air of 
superior authority, “are not permitted to choose for 
themselves, I fix upon the book, and never find them 
unwilling to listen, so long as it is my pleasure to read-” 

«“ Children,” observed Mrs. Lee, “ are often unwilling 
when they dare not appear so; but I fear, my friend, 
that this comparison of our different rules of action will 








tend to very little purpose while their effect upon the 
moral character remains to be proved. I would rath€™ 
reason from the nature of the human heart, and from th® 
established fact that we are always inclined to do what 
gives us the greatest pleasure, rather than what we 
know to be intrinsically best ; and, consequently, when 
religious observances are rendered painful or irksome, 
from want of adaptation or variety, they will be neglect- 
ed in after life, if for no other reason, because of the dis- 
tressing recollections with which they are associated. 
The idea that religion is a kind of slavery, to which 
none can submit without sacrificing the natural enjoy- 
ments of life, has ever been the greatest hinderance to its 
advancement among mankind. How much wiser and 
better should we be if we could carry along with us, 
from infancy to old age, the full conviction that happi- 
ness—substantial, fundamental happiness—is founded 
upon the continual cultivation and exercise of the Chris- 
tian virtues.” 

“This sentimental philosophy of yours may be all 
very fine in theory,” said Stephen Grey, « but I am a 
practical man, cousin Lee; and, I must say, I should be 
ashamed to acknowledge in my family so rebellious a 
member as that high-spirited boy of yours.” 

“You are very severe upon poor Elliott,” said his 
mother, with a painful consciousnesss that he was, in- 
deed, far from possessing the virtues of a Christian tem- 
per; “but while his affection for his parents, his home, 
and the domestic regulations upon which all the comforts 
of that home depend, is so strong as to lead him back 
after every defection from duty, with full conviction of 
his error, sincere penitence, and better resolutions for 
the future, I cannot altogether despair of his being ulti- 
mately what I most desire.” 

“ The signs are not very favourable, cousin Lee. I 
never yet knew an insolent boy who did not turn out a 
bad man. Your boy may be an exception ; but I should 
fear his example with the other children.” 

“My other children, thank Heaven! have not the 
same temper to contend with. Believe me, I see the 
faults of Elliott as clearly, and much more painfully 
than you can; and even if, in after life, he should de- 
viate widely from the line of moral rectitude, I shall not 
blame the system of education his father and I bave 
thought it right to pursue; but watch, and pray, and 
even hope, for the time to come, when he may be led 
back by early remembrances to the path of virtue, which 
we are endeavouring to recommend to his choice by ren- 
dering it as happy as we can. Your children are obe- 
dient, Mr. Grey, whether from choice or necessity—from 
love or fear, is not for me to say; but, as one who has 
deeply felt the awful responsibility of a parent, I entreat 
you to study more than you have done their different 
dispositions and temperaments, in order that you may 
adapt your discipline to their various modes of thinking 
and feeling. Mankind are not like grains of wheat, all 
to be ground down by the same pressure. Some minds 
will be hardened by the force which others yield to, and 
some spirits will be broken by what is only a wholesome 
corrective tu others, But I see my remarks are not ac- 
ceptable. You think I am a visionary, as blind—per- 
haps more so—to the real good of my children, as I 
think you to that of yours.” 

Mrs. Lee rose as she said this, and it was with a coun- 
tenance so sad and serious, that Stephen Grey repented 
him of the stern reproachful language he had used. 

“ Before we part,” said Mrs. Lee, “ let me beg of you 
to pardon my interference, and believe it was well 
meant.” 

“T also must beg of you to pardon my rudeness,” said 
Stephen Grey, “and to believe it arose only from a.mo- 
mentary surprise at hearing the propriety of my domestic 
regulations called in question. It isa thing I am not 
accustomed to, cousin Lee.” 

A cordial good-night followed this acknowledgment, 
which was much more than might have been expected 
from the gentleman, and certainly much more than he 
would have deigned to offer to any other woman than 
her whom he regarded as the friend of his youth, and 
who, though she rarely saw any single point of moral 
duty in the same light with him, maintained, by the 
irresistible influence of her good sense and good feeling, 
the liberty of speaking to him with more freedom than 
was dreamed of by any other individual. 


—_—- 
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CHAPTER III. 


There was but another day of penance for Elliott to 
endure; and, when that was accomplished, he found 
himself, much to his satisfaction, snugly seated beside 
his mother in a travelling carriage, the horses, like him- 
self, impatient to be gone, and the little Greys waving 
their hands, and repeating their adieus, as they stood 
peeping over each other’s shoulders upon the steps of 
the hall. 

Elliott thought he had never heard their voices sound 
so sweet before; indeed, it was so pleasant to leave them, 
or rather their dull, monotonous home, and he felt so 
happy in the thought of soon beholding his own, that a 
thrill of affection warmed his heart, and he wished the 
most agreeable of the party were going with him and his 
mother; especially Mary, who looked so sincerely sorry, 
that he stretched out his head, and asked her to go, 
assuring her there was room enough in the carriage. 

« You should have thought of that a little earlier,” 
said James, with a smile which Elliot did not like. 

«I thought of it, my love,” said Mrs. Lee, holding out 
her hand to Mary, “and have obtained your father’s per- 
mission for you to pay us a long visit in the spring.” 

The tears which Mary had been about to shed for 
sorrow, now rushed to her eyes for joy. She could ex- 
press nothing but thanks, as genuine as ever flowed 
from a grateful heart; for of all society, Mary best loved 
that of Mrs. Lee, while, for her daughter Catherine, she 
had already commenced a girlish friendship, probably 
owing its etrength and durability, in great measure, to 
her want of congeniality at home. 

The glimmering sunshine of an autumn morning soon 
faded from the travellers’ path, und light gray clouds, 
which had been flitting across the sky, seemed gradually 
to gather into one uniform mass of threatening gloom; 
while a hollow, fitful wind rushed wildly through the 
trees, and scattered the remnant of their foliage. Mrs. 
Lee looked anxiously from one window of the carriage, 
and Elliott from the other. It is probable their thoughts 
were occupied by the same subject, but they held little 
communion until the day was far advanced, when, as the 
clouds grew darker, and the wind blew tempestuously, 
Elliott drew near to his mother, and pressed her hand in 
his. It was not fear that kept them silent, for they were 
rapidly and safely approaching their beloved home ; but 
anxious thoughts of one who at that appalling hour was 
tossed upon the stormy sea, and Elliott knew too well 
his mother’s feelings to risk the name of him who was 
the guide and comfort of her life. 

«| think there is no moon now,” was the first remark 
he ventured in allusion to the painful and absorbing sub- 
ject ; but when he found that his mother answered only 
by averting her face, and pressing his hand more closely, 
he relinquished the theme altogether; and, leaning back 
in the carriage, determined, since it was in vain attempt- 
ing to divert her thoughts, that he would not interrupt 
them. 

The tidings of their anxiously-expected arrival glad- 
dened every heart in Mrs. Lee’s family. The domestics 
gathered round their mistress, solicitous to give substan- 
tial proof of their welcome, by individually performing 
some act of kindness or attention; and the two younger 
children, who were permitted to take an active part in 
the scene, though later than their usual hour of rest, 
made the house echo with their joyful acclamations. 

In relation to subjects of the deepest interest, we sel- 
dom ask of others what we can ascertain by our own 
observations; and Mrs. Lee went directly to the mantel- 
piece to examine the last arrival of letters. There was 
one from a tradesman, and one from an old friend; but 
no tidings of the return of the ship in which her husband 
was expected. 

« Then he must be on the wide sea this stormy night,” 
was her internal conviction, and her hea¥® sank within 
her; but suddenly recollecting how much she owed to 
the affection and solicitude of those around her, she 
roused herself so as to enter, with her usual interest, 
into all they had to relate of what had taken place dur- 
ing her absence, and to listen with affectionate cordiality 
to their warm expressions of delight at her return. 

All the different duties of a mother and a mistress 
were faithfully performed, as if her mind had no absorb- 
ing care. The presents for her children ; the sick neigh- 
bour, and the dying pauper, were all remembered ; nor 


to rest, and she herself had sought her sleepless pillow, 
that she yielded up her thoughts to the torturing 
anxieties of a sailor’s wife. 

Captain Lee had, in his early youth, been a victim to 
the alternate extremes of indulgence and severity, both 
injudiciously applied; and the consequence was a wilful 
abandonment of his unhappy home, with the wild, reck- 
less wish—half enthusiam and half revenge, so prevalent 
with wayward boys—finally terminated in his going to 
sea. In the first paroxysms of indignation his father 
made his will, left all he possessed so that no part of it 
could be appropriated by his rebellious child, and died 
before he had time to see the absurdity and injustice of 
what he had done. 

Without friends, without comforts, and equally with- 
out hopes, except what arose out of his father’s partial 
fits of kindness, all remembered and magnified by con- 
trast with his present desolate situation, the young ad- 
venturer was soon brought down from his towering 
height of independence; and many were the resolutions 
he made in the long night watches, that, as soon as the 
vessel should touch the shores of England, he would fly 
to his father, and meet the welcome which he never 
doubted was awaiting his return. 

With this determination, he actually set off from the 
seaport-town where he landed, to travel on foot to his 
native place. His resources were little beyond those of 
the humblest pilgrim, but his heart was light, his limbs 
were agile, and expectation, unclouded by a ray of 
doubt, led him cheerfully along. Undisturbed by fear or 
anxiety, he made no enquiries by the way ; but, walking 
straight up to the door of what was once his father’s 
mansion, he first tried his strength upon the bolt, and 
then knocked loudly for admittance. A female servant 
answered his thundering knock—she was a stranger, 
but that was nothing. 

“ My father—” said he; and, as he spoke, the accents 
died upon his lips, for by a single glance into the hall he 
saw that all was new and strange. There were female 
habiliments, and children’s toys, and things his father 
never could endure the sight of. 

The woman, with the quick perceptions of her sex, 
soon guessed his name, and told him, as gently as she 
could, to what habitation his father was removed. 

For a long time the boy stood like a statue upon the 
steps. He would not enter, and he could not go away. 
It was, however, no place for him; and little children 
beginning to peep from their nursery at the poor sailor, 
he turned his back upon the well-known door, and set 
off once more, to go, he knew not where. 


“The world was all before him,” — 


he had no ties of affection, and few of kindred; but the 
thought of the independence which at his father’s death 
ought to devolve upon him as an only child, supported 
his spirit, and with a sense of humiliation arising from 
his destitute situation and forlorn appearance, which 


heard the bitter tidings that he was not only an orphan, 


but a beggar. 
For one night, and one only, he resigned himself to 


solved. His situation was too clearly understood to ad- 
mit of indecision. 
try and exertion to depend upon; and with youth, and 
health, and elasticity, both of mind and body, in his fa- 
vour, he took leave of his relations, unmoved by their 
languid entreaties that he would prolong his stay, and 
once more tried his fortune upon that uncertain element 
to which he looked as to his only friend. He had now 
no fear of danger, no thought of indulgence. Prompt, 
decided, and energetic, he worked his way through all 
the gradations of a successful seaman’s life, to the post 
of comparative dignity he had maintained with rectitude 
and honour, ever since his union with Catharine Grey, 

To say that with the noble bearing of a dauntless sail- 
or, Captain Lee had acquired a degree of intellectual re- 
finement not often associated with his peculiar line of 
life, might seem too much like the fanciful invention of 
a woman’s pen; did not observation bear us out in as- 
serting, that with rational conclusions drawn from the 





was it untitevery member of the household had retired 





actual experience of social life, and, above all, with cor- 


came upon him for the first time afier he had learned that | 
bis father was no more, he sought the residence of his ma- | 
ternal uncle, where, together with a cool welcome, he | 





the agony of despair; and ofien in after life he would | 
recall that night as being longer than many years he had | 
since spent. The morning found him collected and re- , 


He had nothing but his own indus. | 


rect views of moral responsibility, whether derived from 
instruction or from personal observation, there is fre- 
quently associated a degree of moral dignity so far re- 
moved from prejudice and vulgarity, as to wear the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of intellectual refinement. If, 
therefore, Captain Lee was careless of his mode of speech, 
he never uttered sentiments that would disgrace a philo- 
sopher, or raise a blush upon the cheek of a true gentle- 
woman. 

One of his ruling topics of conversation, in the tran- 
sient intervals of social intercourse enjoyed with his fam- 
ily, was the paramount importance of making his child- 
ren a happy home; and he never parted from his wife 
without laying this injunction upon her heart. 

“ Never fear, Kate,” he would say, “if like wild birds 
they should fly away from the parent wing, they will 
come back when the storm is upon them, and they think 
of the shelter of their mother’s nest.” 

Thus, not only from the conviction of her own heart, 
but of him who shared its secret cares, Mrs. Lee had 
bound herself, as to a sacred duty, by that great princi- 
ple which she believed to be the foundation of moral dis- 
cipline, and never was this duty more influential than 
when the perils of her husband’s situation were brought 
most forcibly home to her aching heart. 

Who shall describe the night-watches of those who 
know that the ocean bears the treasure of their souls— 
who shrink within themselves, yet seem to find no shel- 
ter from the howling blast—who listen and hope that 
the storm is abating, when it does but retreat to come 
again with redoubled fury, roaring and bellowing, till the 
wild wind, and the creaking branches, and the hissing 
rain, are mingled as it were into one universal shriek ! 
And then the dark heaving waters seem to rise again, 
and all is swept away by the booming waves, or by the 
moaning blast, that groans and murmurs as it falls, lower 
and lower, into the abyss of destruction. 

Perhaps no woman could be more aiive to every vari- 
ety of this torturing agony, than the wife and the mother 
we have described; but, as the storm grew louder, and 
her heart fainted within her, and she buried her face in 
the pillow to escape the terrific sounds, her fears, such 
as none but woman’s heart can feel, her thoughts, whose 
increasing tenderness redoubled their excruciating an- 
guish, and her sighs and tears, for which she knew there 
was no balm on earth, were soothed by the consolations 
of prayer, or lost in earnest and heart-rending supplica- 
tions for mercy and protection. 

The morning rose upon a scene of desolation. The 
storm still raged, and the scattered heaps of autumnal 
leaves, with broken boughs, and loose fragments of other 
frail and perishable things, were tossed and driven to and 
fro before the unsparing blast. It needed all the forti- 
tude and self-possession of the mother, after such a night, 
to meet her children with her wonted cordial manner. 
Their fondest caresses brought little comfort to her 
bosom, and in their cheerful gambols she saw only the 
frolic of the lamb that sports in happy ignorance of the 
accumulated ills of life. 

This day was like the last, and the evening closed in, 
dark, sullen, and tempestuous. On the following morn- 
ing, as the little party were seated round the breakfast- 
table, a man was seen riding at full speed up the avenue. 
He brought a letter from a friend in London. The 
first words told all. The vessel, long expected, had been 
seen off the eastern coast on the evening of the storm. 
It became a total wreck, and not a soul was saved, 

Elliott watched his mother’s countenance as she read. 
It grew pale as death. He cuuld bear no longer to be 
excluded from her bosom counsels, and, throwing his 
arms around her neck, be mingled his tears with hers, 

We will not attempt to describe the scene that follow- 
ed, on thé after days, of whieh each seemed longer and 
heavier than the last; for the first shock of grief car- 
ries along with it a kind of mysterious support to the 
stricken soul, subdued only by the quiet certainty of its 
succeeding gleom. 

The widowed mother bore her affliction as a Chris- 
tian ought. Her conduct was not distinguished by any 
remarkable extremes, either of anguish or fortitude ; bat, 
quietly yielding to the blow, she prepared herself, as well 
as she was able, to profit by its severity, and to bless the 
hand from which it came. All the ordinary routine of 
her duties was gone through with patience and submis- 
sion; even that of enduring the condolences of friends, 
who, in lamenting her bereavement, unanimously, and 
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almost in the same language, pointed to that consola- 
tion by which alone she was supported. 

Nor would we underrate the tender mercies of those 
who are in haste to sympathise with the fatherless and 
the widow in their affliction; but there is a time, when 
the stroke is recent, and the wounded spirit of the mourn- 
er is drawn, as it were, within the vale of the sanctuary 
of grief, to participate deeply and fully in the mercies re- 
served for the wounded and the contrite, when the com- 
mon language of consolation might well be spared; when 
pity, however genuine or sincere, conveys no balm; and 
when the last hope of the miserable, because it has been 
laid hold of and clung to as the last, needs not to be 
pointed out by officious hands. 

Still the feeling which prompts this ready condolence 
is a kind one, and deserves to be patiently borne with. 
In the present instance the sufferer added the virtue of 
gratitude to that of patience. The many expressions 
of sorrow flowing in upon the first tidings of her calam- 
ity, were faithfully read over by Mrs. Lee; and if they 
served no better purpose, they helped to draw away her 
thoughts, for a few brief moments, from too concen- 
trated a tendency to one absorbing theme. 

Among these letters was one, which, from its peculiar 
character, it may not be amiss to quote at full length. It 
commenced, by way of avoiding too great a familiarity, 
with the quaint address adopted by Stephen Grey. 


“ Covsin Ler, 

“Tt would neither have been my business nor my 
pleasure to address you at this time, save that weighty 
considerations of what is due from me as a long-tried 
friend, and, I may add, a faithful adviser, prompt me to 
an act of painful but imperative duty. Others may sym- 
pathise with you. It is more in my way to serve you. 
And I know of no means by which I can effectually do 
this, than by offering to take your oldest boy under my 
especial care, as an inmate of my family, where he may 
learn both by example and precept to be more obedient 
than he is likely to prove to a widowed and indulgent 
mother. It is probable that you may not just at this 
time wish to part with him, otherwise the bearer of this 
is prepared {o make ‘arrangements with you for his im- 
mediate coming to Welbourne. In case the tenderness 
to which (allow me to say you are too liable) should 
overcome your prudence at the present moment, I shall 
still expect to receive your willing assent to my proposal 
by to-morrow week at the latest. In the meantime, let 
me entreat you to consider how much the welfare of the 
lad is at stake, and not from any weak prejudice in fa- 
vour of your peculiar notions of domestic discipline, to 
throw away this opportunity of support and assistance 
offered by 

“‘ Your faithful friend, 
«“Srepaen Grex.” 


—— 
CHAPTER IV. 


It is scarcely necessary to say, that the proposal for 
placing Elliott Lee beneath the guardianship of her 
early friend was declined by his mother, with many 
thanks for the real kindness which prompted the well- 
meant but ill-judged offer; or that Stephen Grey, his 
conscience once delivered of this duty, internally con- 
gratulated himself upon an escape from additional trou- 
ble and anxiety ; for, to tell the truth, as time rolled on, 
he discovered indications of disobedience among his own 
quiet flock, that baffled all his sage calculations upon 
causes and effects. 

James, his oldest son, and the pride of his father’s 
heart, still continued, to all appearance, a living proof of 
the benefit of strict and indiscriminating discipline ; and 
George, though obstinate and impervious to instruction, 
seldom deviated farther from the line of decorum than 
to fiil his pockets with the choicest fruit, and snore aloud 
during his father’s interminable sermons. Mary, too, 
was a good and dutiful child, except that sometimes she 
ventured too far when endeavouring to propitiate parental 
feeling, by pleading for her brothers and sisters, But 
Allan, an idle miscreant, was for ever wandering in the 
fields, gathering wild flowers, or listening to the birds, 
when he ought to have been attending to his brother 
James, who, after completing his own education at fif- 
teen, was constituted, for economy’s sake, preceptor to 
the family. Yet worse than all was Harriet, a rebel of 
the deepest die, whom no punishment could subdue, and 








| no discipline could tame. Boisterous fun was all she 


cared for; and without any particular delicacy as to the 
means or manner of enjoyment, she held a laugh ora 
frolic cheaply purchased by the sacrifice of her own or 
another’s peace. Vain were all the threats of her father, 
the frowns of her brother James, and the entreaties of 
Mary, to whom her mother’s death had bequeathed a sort 
of maternal authority, extending, however, little beyond 
the Kelpless infant left to her sole care. Still, if there 
was any human being for whom Harriet would have 
ceased to mimic her father, and tease her brother George, 
and play tricks with Allan when he ought to have been 
gravely studying Euclid, or construing Virgil, it was 
Mary, whose disinterested solicitude for the good and the 
happiness of all around her, rendered it an object of 
anxiety with the generous hearted to render her happy 
in return. 

Of this class we are afraid that Allan and his sister 
Mary must stand as the sole representatives in the family 
of Stephen Grey. And most probably it was the strength 
of the sympathy, founded upon this feeling, which bound 
them together with more than common interest and 
affection. With all the others Mary was kind and so- 
cial, and ever ready to sacrifice her time and talents in 
their service; but to Allan she could unfold her inmost 
thoughts with the delightful confidence that they would 
not only be understood, but treated with consideration. 
In return, she was to her brother the very prop of his 
life; for, though gifted beyond his sister with a versa- 
tility of talent, and with that enthusiasm which, in con- 
nection with talent, obtains the distinction of genius, he 
was miserably deficient in prudence and forethought, 
and more than commonly dependent upon female affec- 
tion for all it suffers and for all it yields. 

Thus constituted, it was impossible but that Allan 
should be an object of contempt to his father, who was 
no more capable of understanding the heights and depths 
of such a character, than of analysing the nature of a 
comet, or describing its origin and its final extinction. 
He saw nothing in his luckless child but his want of 
common sense, of which his total disregard of all pecu- 
niary advantages was, in his father’s opinion, an un- 
pardonable proof. Allan’s capacity for profound thought, 
his susceptibility to all exquisite and extreme emotions, 
and his noble disdain of all affectation and concealment, 
went for nothing, or worse than nothing ; for his reveries 
were mistaken for vacuity of mind, his susceptibility for 
childish weakness, and his open daring to seem what he 
really was, with the recklessness with which he permitted 
all his errors to stand forth undisguised, subjected him to 
a degree of harshness and frequency of censure far 
beyond that extended to his more prudent brother. Like 
the rest of the family, however, he was silent and sub- 
missive in his father’s presence ; for no sooner was the 
stately step heard pacing through the hall, than the 
favourite book was hidden; the last fragment of the 
stolen sweetmeat bolted down the widest or the readiest 
throat, which mostly bappened to be that of master 
George; and the pet kitten, spite of its teeth and claws, 
crammed into Harriet’s pocket ; while those who had 
been lounging on the hearth-rug suddenly mounted bolt 
upright on their proper chairs ; and those who had been 
idle all the day busily opened and shut the drawers and 
closets, as if in search of some useful article or imple- 
ment, without which it was impossible to proceed in their 
laudable exertions. 

The whole scene being thus metamorphosed, Stephen 
Grey used to place his tall athletic figure in the midst of 
the group, never doubting that he saw in the countenances 
and general deportment of his children all that was to be 
known of their individual character. Business requiring 
his attention at the neighbouring town the greatest part 
of each day, his first questions relating to home affairs 
were uniformly addressed to his son James, as the head 
of the establishment, who, whether he had taken the 
opportunity of visiting a friend, or with his fishing-rod 
had spent the time from his father’s departure till his re- 
turn in the neighbouring meadows, used to answer with 
a tone as concise, as unembarrassed, and, if possible, as 
directly to the point, as if he had been all the while upon 
the scene of action. ' 

Once or twice it happened that peopié had called in 
the way of business with a message for James, and he 
knew nothing of the matter; but then he could turn 
upon Mary with an angry reproof for not having sought 
him in the garden, the orchard, or the attic, whither he 





was often obliged to retreat in order to pursue his studies 
without interruption. -And Mary on such occasions 
never betrayed her brother, for fear of the tremendous 
wrath of her father, dreaded by all but herself and Allan, 
more than falsehood ; but she used to fix upon the wily 
deceiver her clear searching eyes, under which he quailed 
almost as much as if he had met his father’s frown. 

It was much to be regretted that Stephen Grey did 
not know the difference between returning in this man- 
ner to his own fireside, and that return which is met by 
a cordial welcome, and a full and fearless detail of all 
that has been done, and thought, and suffered, in a pa- 
tent’s absence. For in his case it was more from real 
ignorance of what constitutes the secret of domestic 
union and happiness, than from the hardness of his own 
heart, that he was never met with the frank cordiality of 
affection, nor suffered to penetrate beyond the surface of 
the domestic scene. Had he known the whole, or even 
but a part of what his children were individually think- 
ing and feeling, he would have been sorry to thwart their 
innocent wishes, and cut down the springs of early hope, 
and poison the fountains of filial affection, as he did. 
For, from the days of their infancy, they had seldom 
had a favourite game but it was thought objectionable 
and forbidden ; seldom was a little hoard of monéy laid 
out in the purchase of a long wished-for treasure, but 
the treasure was condemned as worthless, or taken away 
as pernicious; in short, seldom did the little bounding 
heart betray its anticipations of promised joy, but the 
cup of pleasure was dashed to the ground, and the dis- 
appointed mourner chidden for a rebellious wish to recall 
its sweetness, 

At the same time, however, there were games pro- 
posed in lieu of those forbidden, but they were generally 
such as had no charm, from being out of season, old, or 
spiritless ; while useful implements of labour were re- 
commended to be purchased instead of the appropriated 
treasure, and enjoyments were proposed and even forced 
upon the unwilling receiver, which, from their own na- 
ture, or their want of right application, were converted 
into the severest punishments. 

Nor was this all; the generalising system of Stephen 
Grey often neutralised what might otherwise have been 
agreeable, by bestowing it upon the wrong person. For 
instance, Allan, who seemed born to protect what was 
helpless, and to love what was capable of loving him, 
had found a beautiful spaniel struggling for its doomed 
life against the slippery banks of a river, to which it had 
been consigned as a supernumerary in the establishment 
of a neighbouring farmer. This dog he had carefully 
concealed from his father’s eye ; but it followed him in 
all his rural rambles, and whenever he sat down upon a 
bank to muse, or botanise, or collect the beauties of the 
wide landscape into an ideal picture, his little friend, 
lying down beside him, would rest its head upon his 
knee, while, looking up into his face, it seemed to thank 
him for the life he had rescued from destruction. 

It happened one day, when Allan had wilfully stolen 
from his tasks to ramble in the fields, the afternoon being 
beautifully fine, and his poor dog howling for a walk, 
that his father returned some hours earlier than usual, 
and abruptly entering the school-room, found all dutifully 
seated at their studies except the luckless Allan, whose 
vacant stool excited immediate remark and enquiry, 

James, who had been piqued at the little deference 
shown to his authority, and who could sometimes tell 
the whole truth when a part would have done as well, 
described in no measured terms the delinquency of his 
brother. In another moment Stephen Grey was rapidly 
pacing the path to which a gardener directed him, in pur- 
suit of the truant; and just as Allan stopped to give the 
last lingering stroke to the silky sides of his favourite 
previous to their return home, his father, clad in the full 
terrors of magisterial authority, stood before him. 

“ Whose dog is that?” was the first question that 
passed his lips. 

“ Mine,” said Allan, actually trembling, not for him- 
self, but for his friend. 

A few more questions followed, as to where and how 
the animal had been procured, and then the party walked 
silently to the house, the dog all the while (as such crea- 
tures will, when they are wished at the antipodes, so 
that they are not seen) making himself as conspicuous 
as he could, by running before them in the path, barking, 
cocking his tail, and even jumping up to the powerful 
hand of Stephen Grey, 
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« The fellow is possessed,” said Allan to himeelf; but 
they soon reached the stableyard, where his father, calling 
to one of the grooms, bade him tie a weight to the dog’s 
neck, and cast him without delay into the deepest pond. 

A fiery glow of passion, as burning and as’ deep as 
ever wrecked the human mind, rushed to the cheek and 
the brow of the indignant boy. He saw his favourite 
lick the hand of his destroyer, while the man in brutal 
tones bade him lic down and be hanged. 

«If the dog must die, it shall be by my hand,” said 
Allan, and, darting forward, he plunged a knife into its 
heart. A burst of childish tears gushed from his eyes 
as quickly as the life-blood followed from the wound; and, 
seating himself upon the ground, he supported the head 
of the dying animal, nor ceased from his caresses till the 
last agony was past. 

Stephen Grey and his groom were equally at a loss to 
account for this extraordinary scene. It is probable the 
father had some compunctious visitings about the means 
he had made use of to correct the extravagant propen- 
sities of his child, for he never again mentioned the affair 
of the dog; but, twelve months afterward, when his son 
James had given him peculiar satisfaction by his uni- 
formly orderly and economical habits, as a reward for 
his exemplary conduct, he made him a present of an 
animal of the same species; while James, who had but 
little partiality for any living thing except himself, looked 
as much at a loss how to be grateful, as a beggar, who, 
in asking for bread, should receive a stone. 

There is no wonder that, with such indubitable proofs 
of his mal-administration constantly occurring, Stephen 
Grey should be led at times to question the efficacy of 
his own rules; but, unfortunately, it was not in his na- 
ture to change them. We have already said that he 
knew nothing of the human heart in general; and, 
having effectually removed himself from the confidence 
of his children, it was too Jate_to learn the nature of 
theirs. Thus he was unable, by any reasoning or calcu- 
lation, to account fur the fact, that, as they advanced in 
years, and might be supposed more capable of under- 
standing what was due to him, not only as a master and 
a parent, but also as a man of personal dignity and power, 
they one and all showed symptoms of increased desire 
to transgress the wholesome laws prescribed by his wis- 
dom and enforced by his authority. Occasional out- 
breakings of juvenile way wardness he could bave borne, 
because the prompt, unsparing punishment he deemed it 
his duty to inflict served greatly to relieve his mind from 
the mortification of insulted dignity ; but there was one 
long-disputed point on which, to his lasting vexation and 
disappointment, his children gained a final and decided 
victory. 

Not far from the country-house where, a short time 
before the death of his wife, Stephen Grey had settled 
his family for the benefit of pure air and regular exer- 
cise, was a dilapidated and irregular mansion, said to 
have been part of an old abbey, and still bearing*the 
name of the Abbey Grange, occupied by an Irish gentle- 
man and his son, a youth about the age of Mary Grey. 
Nobody knew either whence these people came or how 
they. lived; but Stephen Grey had shrewd suspicions, 
which he took no pains to conceal from his family, that, 
having found it expedient to quit their country after the 
last revolution, they still held sentiments at variance 
with the established government; and that, as to their 
means and mode of living, they were such as respectable 
people, who wished to stand well with the world, would 
be wise to countenance as little as might be, consistently 
with common civility. 

‘These kind of insinuations, ambiguously thrown out, 
had the natural effect of making the old mansion and its 
few occupants objects of peculiar interest and insatiable 
curiosity to the young people. “Look! look! there are 
lights in the upper windows of the abbey” —or “a car- 
riage was seen this morning passing through the abbey 
gates,” was an annunciation of such momentous im- 
portance as to put an immediate stop to every other 
amusement; nor was it to be expected that Terence 
Malone, a wild, hairbrained fellow, living within half a 
mile of this accumulating mass of curiosity, should be 
loth to exhibit his handsome person, and bold, open 
countenance, to the admiration of his wondering neigh- 
bours at the hall. 

In vain did Stephen Grey insist upon that impertinent 
boy being discountenanced. He seldom returned home 
without hearing the whoop and halloo of Terence, as he 





whistled up his dogs (a huge Newfoundland and a little 
wiry, cross-grained terrier) before they cleared the garden 
wall, and bounded across the fields to the abbey. Nor 
was this all. ‘The boy might be harmless in his frolic, 
and besides there was the advantage of numbers in the 
opposite scale to teach him better manners by virtue of 
their example—“ but the father!” And here the rigid 
disciplinarian used to think, with a shrug of actual hor- 
ror, of the little agile figure he had once caught a glimpse 
of, with popery and rebellion in his very gait. What 
could he do—what would be left for him to do, if the 
father should make advances towards his acquaintance ! 

Nor was the thing he so greatly feared slow in coming 
upon him. Mr. Malone did make advances; and he 
wore powder and a pigtail, and was, moreover, a reputed 
violin-player. 

Some dispute had occurred between this personage 
and the tax-gatherer, and Mr. Grey being the general 
umpire on such occasions, the adventurous Irishman, 
who would have given up his title to a dukedom at a 
civil or pitiful request, but who, like Hotspur, would not 
yield a hair when demanded as a right, actually intruded 
his unwelcome person within the domicil of Mr. Grey. 

It was a few hours previous to the potent gentleman’s 
return. The young people were as happy as laughter 
and liberty could make them, with Terence in the midst, 
looking the very soul of merriment and fun. To him 
the appearance of his father was no interruption, what- 
ever might be his amusement, for business he had none; 
but the rest of the party stood a little on punctilio, until 
the countenance of the stranger assured them that what- 
ever might be the jest or the game, he was ready to take 
a leading part in it, and to be as active and as merry as 
the youngest among them. 

Delighted with the many antics he played off to amuse 
the laughing Harriet, who from that hour became his 
favourite, the party were soon at ease; for if romping, 
dancing, singing comic songs, and exhibiting various 
tricks of sleight of hand, in which Mr. Malone was a 
great adept, will not break down the barrier of juvenile 
reserve, there is indeed little hope of the acquaintance 
ripening into intimacy. 

James alone stood aloof, determined to take no part in 
the scene, that he might witha better grace describe it to 
his father, who, as ill-luck would have it, rode up to the 
door without being heard, and entered his usually silent 
mansion just as a peal of laughter, such as he thought 
could belong only to the orgies of a bacchanalian club, 
rang through the echoing hall, and stunned the ears 
usually so alert to detect his step. 

Never was the stern countenance of Stephen Grey 
betrayed into so wide a deviation from its wonted stag- 
nation as when he opened the door of his own parlour 
on that eventful day. It seemed as if the upper features 
of his face were taking leave of the lower, and that his 
spare and hollow cheeks, elongated by the separation, 
would never be compressed within their proper limits 
again. ‘To recognise any distinct and separate object 
was impossible, for the twilight of a winter’s evening, 
that hour so congenial both to merriment and gloom, 
obscured the distant walls of the apartment, while the 
red glimmer of a blazing fire made those who remained 
within the circle of its genial glow look more wild and 
fantastic than they really were; at the same time that 
its flickering and uncertain light revealed the disorderly 
state of the furniture, some articles of which lay topsy- 
turvy in prostrate humiliation before their indignant 
proprietor. But what was worse to be endured than all, 
and what made the scene look most like an infernal 
dream, was the spectacle of the noxious little personage 
seated in the midst, with the poker in his hand, quavering 
it in the air, as an accompaniment to the wildest passages 
of one of the national airs of the rebellion, as he sang, 
alternately with the desperation of a bravado, and the 
comic whimsicality of a merry-andrew. 

James and Mary Grey were the first to perceive the 
awful vision of their father standing in the open door- 
way ; and, while one advanced to prove his own personal 
distinction from the lawless mob, the other spread a lull 
over the party as quickly and as softly as if she had 
borne the magic wand of a fairy queen. 

Mr. Malone no sooner perceived what had taken place, 
than, without any marks of concern or consciousness of 
doing wrong, he sprang from his seat, and advanced to 
meet the master of the house with a manner so gentle- 
manly and independent, and apologies for the breach of 





stivilege he had committed so easily expressed, that 
stephen Grey was completely puzzled to decide how the 
whole affair ought to be treated. In fact, he was never 
‘0 quick-witted as to be ready for an unprecedented oc- 
asion ; and if those with whom he associated could but 
mee drive him from his authoritative position, he was 
ot more difficult to deal with or more to be dreaded 
han other men. 

The first thing he did, in the present instance, was to 
order lights; for his perceptions being naturally strong, 
but extremely limited in their scope, he needed all the 
aid that could be derived from external circumstances, to 
‘nable him to ascertain precisely what was the nature of 
his enemy, or how far that enemy had advanced on de- 
bateable ground. 

Obedient to the word of command, the young people, 
happy to escape from a dilemma, all ran to bring the 
lights, for once in their lives glad to fall in with the 
peculiar temper of their father, who, after issuing the 
simplest order, for which one pair of hands were more 
than sufficient, never could be satisfied, so long as a sin- 
gle agent remained inactive. Had the members of his 
family been numerous enough to merit the name of le- 
gion, he would have had them all run to fetch a candle 
or a slipper at the first mention of his wants—a plain 
proof that he valued obedience before his own personal 
accommodation. 

The present occasion was perhaps the first in his life 
on which his choice would have been different ; for such 
was the whispering of those who had run for lights, 
such the hurrying and agitation of the fearful, and such 
the tittering of those who cared for none of these things, 
that it seemed as if the two gentlemen would never be 
relieved from the obscurity in which they were mutually 
involved, 

Stephen Grey stirred the fire—his companion remarked 
upon the weather : he pulled the bell—the Irishman had 
something te say about the tardiness of domestics ; he 
walked to the window—his enemy followed and looked 
out upon the lawn as he did, though there was nothing 
to see; he took a seat by the table—in a moment, the 
undaunted intruder was seated opposite. At last the 
lights appeared, and were welcomed with a growl of im- 
patience by Stephen Grey, who, after carefully snuffing 
the candles, looked full into the face of his visiter with 
an expression which said, “ Well, sir, what do you want 
with me?” 

The business was soon explained, ard in a manner so 
concise and shrewd, that the master of the house began 
to look upon his guest as quite a different sort of thing 
from what he had appeared by twilight. We will not 
insinuate that the secret of his metamorphosis lay in the 
fact of his having politely and respectfully appealed to 
the judgment of his neighbour, as to that of a person of 
sage counsel and experience, to whom the eyes of the 
people were raised. Far from us be the thought that a 
mind like that of Stephen Grey could be tainted with 
the vulgar weakness of vanity ; but so it was, that when 
the young people one by one stole back into the room, 
they found their father, in tones of the greatest com- 
posure and urbanity, conversing with the very man upon 
whom they had been taught to look with horror and con- 
tempt, nay, even with a faint suspicion of finding him 
encumbered with a cloven foot. 

The first sight of Mr. Malone convinced them that he 
had one eye for their father and one for them; for, be- 
tween the grave looks which appealed to Mr. Grey as 
his acknowledged superior, a bright twinkling glance di- 
rected to the children seemed to say, * Leave me alone 
to manage the old gentleman; and, when once esta- 
blished as a friend and neighbour, we will have many a 
romp, and many a merry game.” 

Before the serious subject of taxation had been suf- 
ficiently discussed, tea was announced, for the family 
at the hall adhered to the old fashioned custom of early 
meals; and though Terence and his father had not yet 
dined, they cheer‘ully acceded to a formal proposition 
from their host to join him at the tea-table; where, de- 
spite the solemnising influence of the master of the 
ceremonies, a few jokes passed between the father and 
the son, whose Irish blood was not to be tamed down by 
looks however stately and imposing ; while those whose 
future hopes were involved in the event, peeped about to 
see how these preludes to a new and strange acquaint- 
ance were received. 

When the table was again cleared, and the juvenile 
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members of the household were seated quietly at their 
books, with every appearance of decorum, except that a 
suppressed titter sometimes escaped from the corner of 
the room to which Terence and Harriet had retired, the 
two gentlemen went on with the business of the even- 
ing ; until, all being settled, and the state of the country, 
both atmospheric and political (though of the last little 
could be said with safety), duly glanced over, Mr. Ma- 
lone rose with great gravity from his chair, and, advanc- 
ing to the middle of the room, was about to make a most 
respectful and humble obeisance to the master of the 
house, when a peal of laughter no longer to be restrained 
burst from the juvenile party. 

Stephen Grey was no less astonished than enraged, 
that such ebullitions of folly should derange the peace 
and decorum of his fireside; but no souner had his eye 
discerned the real cause, than wonder gave place to in- 
dignation ; for there stood his guest, before all his family, 
struggling, though at the disadvantage of having his 
enemy in the rear, with a furious and frightened kitten, 
which Terence and Harriet had contrived to attach to 
his queue, and which, while he was seated, remained 
quiet enough, 

“ Unconscious of its tether.” 


It was a most inappropriate conclusion to an auspi- 
civus evening ; for the bulwarks Mr. Malone had been 
at the pains to raise around his own gravity, all gave 
way, and, laughing as heartily as the rest, he offered his 
hand to his host with the ridiculous appendage still 
dangling behind his person, and then swinging it to and 
fro, retreated with rapid strides through the hall, until 


Harriet scampered after him as he had anticipated, to | 


receive her favourite, accompanied with a good-night 
and a hearty kiss, 


—<= 
CHAPTER Y. 


“T will never forgive you,” said the good-natured Trish- 
man, the next time he met Harriet in their rambles. « I 
will never forgive you for making me ridiculous before 
your father. I had acted my part to admiration, and you 
let me down before I left the stage.” 

This allusion to the stage brought on a dissertation 
upon private theatricals, which Terence followed up with 
a glowing description of some evenings he had enjoyed 
the last time he was in Dublin with his father, when he 
had taken a prominent part in a delightful little drama, 
got up for the occasion by a friend of theirs. « And 
then, had you seen Cathleen,” he exclaimed, for his 
thoughts were always turning to his sister, “Cathleen 
was a queen; and, with my mother’s diamonds on her 
brow, she looked as if born to rule the world.” 

« Nonsense, you foolish fellow,” said his father, evi- 
dently not displeased to hear such encomiums upon his 
daughter, though aware how inapplicable they were to 
her peculiar style of beauty ; “ Cathleen looks more like 
a vestal than a queen; and, poor child,” he added, in a 
low and altered tone, “ she is more likely to be one too.” 

It was the first time their new friend had exhibited the 
slightest sign of deep feeling, and Mary and Allan ex- 
changed glances, which expressively acknowledged him 
to be a kind father, with all his levity. From this hour 
they loved him better; and, as he almost invariably 
spoke of his daughter with a serious tenderness that re- 
deemed his character in their kindly-judging hearts, 
Cathleen became with them, as well as with her doting 
father and fond brother, an object of peculiar interest. 

“ But when will she come and live among us?” was 
the question with which Allan impatiently interrupted 
the praises of the ideal heroine: when the old man used 
to smile and shake his head, and ask whether he thought 
the den of two bears like him and Terence was a fit 
home for a delicate young lady. 

An acquaintance commenced between those who were 
so much in want of society as the Greys and their neigh. 
bours, was not likely to fall away for want of mutual 
efforts to improve and strengthen it. Harriet would have 
been the first to enter the interdicted precincts of the 
abbey, but that Allan, not exactly liking the forwardness 
of her proceeding there alone, offered to be her escort, 
nor could Mary’s gentle entreaties prevail with them to 
give up this pleasure. 

“ Why should I not visit the old gentleman who is so 
kind to me?” said one. 





«“ Why should I not associate with Terence in his own 
home, as well as in ours?” said the other. And, accord- 
ingly, with a very trivial errand, they made their first 
call upon their neighbours. 

What might be the impressions made upon Harriet’s 
mind by the interior of the building, whose ivied walls 
the young people had so often admired in their rambles, 
it would be difficult to say; for she took few away with 
her besides those of a rent frock, a bonnet, rifled of its 
strings, and the confused remembrance of an hour of 
enjoyment. But her brother’s was a totally different 
temperament, and time had never yet unfolded to him a 
scene of deeper interest than the venerable edifice, within 
which he now stood for the first moment in his life. The 
half antique, half modern aspect of every thing around 
him, bewildered his imagination by presenting the past 
and the present at one view. He had read of the severe 
and secluded habits of those who in former times retired 
to such mysterious sanctuaries to shut out the world, 
and forget themselves to stone ; but here he beheld the 
very walls that had witnessed their secret penance, and 
trod upon the same marble floor where the prostrate 
devotee had fallen in utter self-abasement. Few as were 
the vestiges now remaining to mark the former character 
of the building, Allan had an eye to perceive and mag- 
nify them all; and while Terence led him along the cold 
damp passage terminating in a dubious looking sitting- 
room, he would fain have lingered behind to spy out 
every arch and pillar, or mutilated countenance grinning 
out from the mouldering stone, as if to prove that mock- 
ery too can endure the lapse of time, as well as strength, 








solemnity, and gloom. 

The apartment usually occupied by Terence and his 
father was properly a library, the whole of. one side of 
the room being appropriated to the accommodation of an 
extensive and heterogeneous assortment of books. In 
strict propriety we ought scarcely to speak of them as 
accommodated, unless being placed in positions as vari- 
ous as their titles be most conducive to the repose of 
talent in its literary form. A cursory inspection of the 
apartment, more especially of the library, was sufficient 
to convince the beholder that Mr, Malone was not a man 
of exclusive tastes. On one dusty shelf stood Black- 
stone, bearing on his shoulders Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments, From another the national music of the 
Green Isle seemed ready to precipitate itself in successive 
avalanches to the floor ; and alittle higher up the Whole 
Duty of Man reclined obliquely between the works of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau and Lawrence Sterne. A carpet, 
from whose dusty texture the colours of the rose and the 
lily were totally obliterated, a hearth-rug on which two 
dogs were sleeping, a mantel-piece bruised and broken 
as if it had stood the battery of a feudal siege, a table 
loaded with magazines and newspapers, a dozen chairs 
of divers form and size, a closet with the door wide open, 
prints from the first masters in dingy-coloured frames, 
fishing-tackle, guns, straps, baskets, and a guitar with 
broken strings, constituted the sum total of the furniture 
of the sitting-room at the Abbey Grange; which, devoid 
as it was both of elegance and neatness, presented a 
perfect picture of that which all boys, and some men, 
prefer to every other kind of luxury—a room to do «what 
one likes in, 

“ You see,” said Terence, ushering in his friend, “ we 
are not very neat or very stylish here, but among my 
father’s books, Allan, you will find a feast;” and he 
took down volume after volume, each one of which 
appeared to his delighted guest to contain a mine of never- 
ending happiness. His attention riveted, and his ima- 
gination fired with the prospect of the enjoyment await- 
ing him, Allan could think of nothing but the books; and 
to all the hints thrown out by Terence that they would 
be there on his return from the garden, that they would 
do just as well another time, and that there were many 
other things he had not yet seen, Allan answered only 
by opening another, and another, until at last his ear 
caught the delightful assurance—* My father will lend 
you any thing you like.” 

« Will he ?” exclaimed Allan, his eyes sparkling with 
ecstasy, “I will take the greatest care of them.” 

«“ Oh! never mind about that,” said Terence, “ we are 
not very particular, as you may see. ,Here—we will 
send you a wheelbarrow full;” and, so saying he empti- 
ed a basket of newly-gathered pears upon the floor, and 
in their place haddled together as many books, indis- 


Allan was indeed a wealthy man when he returned 
home that morning, but the real benefit of his riches was 
no less questionable in his case than in a thousand others, 
about which we mourn and moralize, and yet would 
scarcely refuse to be ourselves the person whose safety is 
endangered. 

With a mind constituted like Allan Grey’s such read- 
ing as the abbey library afforded proved like fuel to a 
latent fire. Here were legends of the days of chivalry, 
chronicles of love and glory, and tales of the hero and the 
broken-hearted maiden; while every page glowed with 
the fiery transcript of those deep and burning passions, to 
which the human heart is liable at all times, and under 
every aspect of society. Upon this world of new thoughts 
and new sensations the enthusiast entered with insatiable 
appetite, regardless of the consequences, which became 
more fatal to his peace from his inexperience, from the zest 
which secrecy gives to our stolen joys, and from the melan- 
choly fact of his mind not having been previously fortified 
and strengthened by wholesome and natural food. 

Buried in the pages of his favourite authors, Allan lost 
sight of all the world except his sister Mary. With her 
he held too deep a sympathy to be willingly separated in 
his enjoyments; and choosing out of his hidden trea- 
sures the purest and those most suited to her taste, he 
submitted to her attention just so much of his literary 
amusements as served to increase the refinement and 
susceptibility of her feelings, without undermining their 
firmness or shaking their stability. 

In the household of Stephen Grey the reading of all 
works of fiction, was strictly forbidden. Novels were 
spoken of with a condemnation as unsparing as that leveled 
against highwaymen and banditti; and plays, though 
seldom named, when they were touched upon, were re- 
presented under a colouring of a still deeper die. Nor had 
this rigid disciplinarian more toleration for those parents, 
who, selecting from such works the wisest and the best, 

sometimes allowed them to be read aloud in the families 
as a wholesome relaxation, 

We will not occupy the time of the reader by discuss- 
ing the morality of this point. There are parents who 
would shudder at the idea of allowing such license in 
their families; and if their children can be so far exclu- 
ded from the world as never to hear works of fiction 
named with interest, especially if they are wholly igno- 
rant of the exercise of the faculty of imagination, either 
for good or for evil, these restrictions may answer the 
desired end. But if such children have once had their 
imaginations set afloat by a song, a poem, a nursery tale, 
or even by the quiet musing of indolent and unoccupied 
hours, let their parents look well beneath the pillow, the 
desk, and sometimes the folded apron, for the stolen 
volume, whose. pages are often the most pernicious which 
a circulating library, a secret friendship, or an intimacy 
with a treacherous domestic, can afford. 

Had Stephen Grey adopted the plan pursued by his 
cottsin Lee, of reading to her family select passages from 
authors of the most distinguished merit, whether the 
truths they conveyed passed through the mediuin of 
fiction or fact, he would never have seen the light glanc- 
ing at midnight below Allan’s chamber door, and might 
thus have spared himself and his son the violence of 
tearing open all his locks, and the injustice of committing 
to the flames the property of another, which he had no 
right to destroy. ‘ 

This circumstance, however, did actually occur, with 
many aggravations of tone, manner, and expression, well 
calculated to instil hatred and rebellion into the unformed 
mind. But Allan, though hasty in his temper, and reck- 
less of consequences to himself, had nothing malignant in 
his nature. The blow that would have hardened another 
boy into resistance and revenge, had the effect of deeply 
wounding him; and from his father’s hand it fell so 
often, and with such unsparing violence, that he could 
not doubt the fact of his being the object of his peculiar 
disapprobation and distrust. Naturally open and com- 
municative as he was, so false a construction was often 
put upon his words and actions, and motives so repulsive 
to his feelings were attributed to him, that the energies 
of his mind were checked, his hopes depressed, and, had 
such a thing been possible, his affections would have been 
chilled. Instead of this, however, he seemed to be 
softened by his very sadness into still greater tenderness 
for the few objects he could and dared love ; and Mary, 
yearning over him like a bird over its wounded mate, 





criminately collected, as the basket would contain. 





longed to stretch out her feeble wings, and, if she could 
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not shelter him, to share the blow that was leveled, at 
his peace. Nor was Terence backward, in the hour of 
suffering or danger, to stand by his friend; for with all 
his love of freedom, his heedlessness, and his untiring 
quest of pleasure, the Irish youth possessed a heart that 
hurried him perpetually into the difficulties of those he 
loved, and in the present instance brought down upon 
him the supreme contempt of the man whon, for the 
sake of his friend, he would have done well to conciliate. 

Mary was the only one in the family, except James, 
who possessed any influence with her father; and, 
though that influence was supported by her own stability 
of conduct, and by an early gravity, the consequence of 
being prematurely subjected to the burden of domestic 
care, it was insufficient to defend her brother and her 
friend. For Allan, from his want of forethought, and 
from the strength of impulse under which he generally 
acted, was so luckless, and Terence was so determined, 
lawless, and devoid of fear, that her kind heart was per- 
petually tortured for them both, with that feminine anx- 
iety that unfortunately enhances the affection to which 
it owes its pain and its enduring constancy. 

Like other faithful and disinterested performers of do- 
mestic duty, Mary, though constantly making sacrifices 
for the good of others, found her sacrifices undervalued, 
because they did not extend to partial favours towards 
one, at the expense of another; or falsehood, where 
nothing less would conceal a fault. Her part was to 
care for all, and she did it at the cost of her own peace, 
excepting only that essential portion of it arising from 
a consciousness of acting for the best: 

James Grey had little kindness in his nature, but he 
sometimes assumed an appearance of it towards his sis- 
ter, to induce her to cloak the errors which even he, 
with his modulated tones and smooth countenance, had 
no hesitation to commit in secret. 

George Grey, whose kindness centred in himself, 
would not pretend to more for anybody; but he could 
upbraid, and sometimes, in his passion, lay violent hands 
upon Mary, because she refused to cover his thefts, his 
idleness, or his other delinquencies, with a lice. Harriet 
was passionate, wilful, heedless, and wholly intractable 
to Mary; and Ellen, her peculiar charge, was yet too 
young to be agy thing but a source of affectionate solici- 
tude; but Allan was alwrys gentle and considerate, and 
Terence was always kind. Yes, when ruder natures 
vented their spleen or their revenge upon Mary, Terence 
was ever ready with a blow for the offender; and then, 
folding his arms around her neck, he would kiss off the 
tears frum her cheek, till he forced smiles and blushes to 
follow in their place. 

It was when the intimacy between the two families 
had attained a greater height than Stephen Grey was at 
all aware of, that he suffered business so far to interfere 
with his wonted habits as to call him away from his post 
of watchfulness for the space of four or five days; or, as 
he hinted to his children in his parting charges, it might 
be for a week. In vain did he lay before their consider- 
ation the weight of responsibility that would devolve 
upon then when his guiding influence was withdrawn. 
Few of the faces around him looked more serious than 
common, and none looked sorry, unless it were Mary’s: 
for in her benevolent heart had grown up a sort of affec- 
tion for her stern father, that could not let him depart 
from his own home, to risk the chances and inconveni- 
ences of a distant journey, without some touch of anxiety, 
and even grief. James, too, was seen to wear a demure 
and downcast look, that changed to the greatest extreme 
of satisfaction his countenance was capable of expressing 
as soon as the stately form of his father had disappeared 
from bis sight. 

The apprehensions Mary could not help entertaining, 
that the liberty to which they were all left might be pro- 
ductive of consequences by no means agreeable to herself 
or-safe to others, were not long in being fully realised. 
Applications were made to her for all sorts of forbidden 
things; keys were demanded which she had no power to 
retain; and a scene of general misrule and disorder en- 
sued, to which those families alone are liable whose obe- 
dience to a parent’s wishes has been made an irksome 
duty. 

Before the first tumult had subsided, Terence bounded 
into the room, and, as usual, quickly securing Mary from 
insult by the strength of his arm, and from reproach by 
the volubility of his tongue, good-humour and something 
like good order were restored. 


“— 





“TI have come to propose something very pleasant to 
you,” he exclaimed ; “ we have at least three days and 
nights of liberty to calculate upon—we will act a play ! 
Nay, do not shake your heads—we will, we must! My 
father is altering two or three scenes from some old 
comedy,I forget what. We have a hoard of oldfashioned 
dresses, out of which we may equip ourselves; and Mary, 
you know the Jong room in the west wing of the abbey, 
it can be divided so as to make an excellent stage.” 

“ But we never saw a play,” said Allan, very much 
inclined to doubt his own abilities. 

“Oh! my father,” replied Terence, “ will teach you 
all your parts; and we have a character exactly suited to 
Harriet, with her curling hair and laughing eyes. I had 
fixed upon it for you, Mary, but my father thinks it will 
suit Harriet better, and I am inclined to think it will 
myself.” 

“Oh! don’t trouble yourself about me,” said Mary, 
«T shall never act upon any stage.” 

“Mary means to ¢el/,” said George, sulkily. 

“She means to do no such thing,” said her faithful 
companion, accompanying his words with a smart box on 
the ear of the offender. 

“No,” replied Mary, with perfect good-humour, « { 
will do my part off the stage, and that shall be to help 
you all to dress; only Iam afraid my father would not 
like it.” 

“ He will never know,” was the general exclamation ; 
and it was one of too frequent use to call forth any se- 
rious compunction. 

No practical device, that fell short of sinful enormity, 
could have been at the same time so objectionable to Ste- 
phen Grey and so welcome to his children, as that which 
now set their young pulses beating with the anticipation 
of an enjoyment, as much beyond their own means of 
procuring as it exceeded their warmest anticipations of 
delight. 

All was now bustle and animation within the walls of 
the abbey. Dark closets and secret repositonjgs were ran- 
sacked, and long hidden things brought to tie in number 
and variety beyond both knowledge and calculation. 
It was amusement enough for one day, and might have 
lasted for many more, to ascertain to what possible uses 
the separate articles which composed this medley could 
be applied ; but Mr. Malone, on the following morning, 


reminded his young friends that, as they had now but | 


two safe days before them, it was necessary they should 
act more systematically, and apply themselves a little to 
business. He and his son, accustomed to entertainments 
of this kind, were soon perfect in their parts; but, of the 
rest, some were diflident, and some were awkward, and 
it required two entire days more to fit them for the scene 
of action. 

Early subjection to unnatural restraint has almost inva- 
riably the effect of rendering children painfully embar- 
rassed under extraordinary circumstances ; and, under 
strange tuition, slow to learn. 

With a more austere taskmaster, the Greys would 
have found their novel undertaking productive of infi- 
nitely more pain than pleasure; but Mr. Malone was so 
perfectly good-humoured, entered so feelingly into the 
juvenile character, and was himself so undignified—so 
completely one of the many, that, although at first a 
little abashed by his natural fluency and easy gesticula- 
tion, they were so entirely divested of fear as tinally to 
adapt themselves in all things to his tastes and wishes. 
It is true, he was not very critical or difficult to please. 
Enjoyment was the end and aim of his existence; and 
he had seen enough of the world and of human nature 
to know that enjoyment is seldom of a social or expansive 
nature, when subjected to the censorship of strict and 
severe criticism. 

The family of Stephen Grey had already spent some 
of their happiest hours at the abbey ; but this enjoyment 
shrank into listless inanity when compared with the de- 
licious excitement of the three days preceding the event- 
ful evening of their play. They were then easy and 
contented, but now they had an aim in all they said and 
did—a common point of union—a sum of happiness be- 
fore them which, by every one eontributing his share, 
could be raised to what they considered as the highest 
pinnacle of felicity. In short the enjoyment their warm- 
hearted friend had selected for them, by exercising their 
intellectual faculties in conjunction with their social 
feelings, seemed to raise them above themselves; and 
while Terence made the halls of the abbey ring with his 














vociferous eloquence, James, in conscious dignity, assumed 
the prince. Even George was warmed into the new 
emotions of a fictitious hero ; Harriet tripped on the light 
fantastic toe, and Allan, carefully closing the door of +a 
large unocéupied chamber, repeated his private rehearsals 
with the genuine pathos of his susceptible, ardent, and 
imaginative character. 

It was Harriet’s part to personate a coquette; and, al- 
though far too young to understand the complicated 
machinery necessary for the support of that mysterious 
fabric, so important in the constitution of artificial life, 
she could look mischievous, independent, and pert enough 
for a coquette of her own or any other age. 

Allan was a minstrel; and such were the delicious 
reveries called into existence by this new and interesting 
scene, that it proved the occasion of the first of those 
poetical effusions which subsequently marked him for 
one of the luckless children of the Nine. 

All the others bad parts assigned them equally appro- 
priate. The master of the ceremonies figured as Har- 
riet’s father. James was a prince, of course, soliciting 
her hand ; Terence was a bandit chief, and George the 
Marplot of their different schemes. 

And now the eventful time drew near. A very suc- 
sessful rehersal had been gone through, and Mary, at 
her wonted task, flew from one to another, arranging 
their dresses and their hair, darkening the ill-defined eye- 
brows, applying the all-important rouge, and hearing the 
different actors for the fiftieth time repeat the passages 
in which they felt least confident. 

A stage had been erected at one end of a large but 
somewhat dilapidated apartment. The green curtain and 
every thing were complete, except the audience—a trifling 
deficiency they had all overlooked ; and therefore the du- 
mestics were called in, and some of the most trustworthy 
invited from the hall. At last all were ready. With 
palpitating hearts they.heard the tinkling bell which 
called them to their different posts. ‘The music of three 
village fiddlers struck up—the curtain rose! The lady 
appeared at the window of her bower, and the minstrel, 
bending on one knee, wandered with tremulous fingers 
over the chords of his guitar. 

If there be one moment ofjdelirious excitement surpass- 
ing all others, it is that in which a youthful poet essays 
to sing, before a partial audience, his own words. 


Allan paused—perbaps he was startled at the echo of 


his voice. In another moment he dropped the instru- 
ment from his outstretched hands, and stood erect, his 
eyes glaring wildly, as if some ghastly spectre, invisible 
to others, had appearedtohim., ‘The measured and now 
rapid tread of a well-known step had reached his car as 
it passed along the stone passages of the abbey; and full 
before him, clad in all the terrors of insulted majesty, 
stood the appalling form of Stephen Grey! 
- —_>— 
CHAPTER VI. 

It was not often that Stephen Grey had recourse to 
the strong arm to enforce obedience or execute vengeance ; 
but, on the present occasion, his anger having been 
heightened by arriving, after a tedious journey, at a de- 
serted home, and learning from the few domestics who 
remained that his family were acting a play at the abbey, 
we are sorry to have to record that personal violence was 
not entirely withheld ; for there stood his son Allan, the 
object of his continual displeasure, so confounded with 
a sense of his own delinquency, so temptingly helpless, 
and so unresisting in his degradation, that the indignant 
father stood upon the stage where his poor boy stood 
motionless, as if rooted to the spot by some mysterious 
spell, and seizing the loose drapery which hung about 
his shoulders, would have hurled him at once among 
the astonished audience, but that, fortunately for him, 
his minstrel’s cloak gave way, and remained as a trophy 
of victory in his father’s band. 

In the meantiale, “Jarriet had communicated the un- 
welcome tidings to her friends behind the scenes ; and 
James, with a prudent care over his own safety, which 
seldom forsook him, had taken the precaution to deff his 
borrowed plumes, and hasten home, where he might be 
ready to receive Hs father in his own proper person. 
But he was the only one of the party who had the pres- 
ence of mind to think of their appearance. ‘The rest ran 
hither and thither, directing hurried and stolen glances 
towards the scene of terror, but not daring to face the 
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enemy, until Mr. Malone, cheerfully stepping forward, 
offered himself as their champion. 

«“ Come, come,” he said, “ my honest comrades, spate 
your fears for real danger, and your sorrow for your sins, 
If you never do worse in your lives than act a private 
play, you will have little need to blush before any man. 
Come with me and face your father, and never look in 
this way until you have wronged your neighbour or told 
a lie,” 

Encouraged by these words, the terrified party ad- 
vanced, Harriet clinging to the hand of her protector, 
and Mary grasping firmly that of Terence; while George 
skulked after them, his dejected countenance shaded by 
a monstrous slouched hat, that gave rather a ludicrous 
effect to his clumsy features. 

Mr. Malone had scarcely a clearer conception of the 
real character of his neighbour than his neighbour had of 
his. ‘That a parent’s anger at a harmless frolic, such as 
he regarded the play, should be wholly unappeasable, 
was a thing beyond his calculation; or, if that anger 
were unreasonably violent for one moment, he had no 
doubt but it would exhaust itselfin the next. He there- 
fore advanced boldly, with the full confidence that it 
needed only the sight of his children, with their sorrow- 
ful countenances, to call forth all the tenderness of the 
father in the heart of Stephen Grey. 

On entering the apartment appropriated to the festivi- 
ties of the evening, they found that a general calm had 
succeeded to the first ebullitions of rage, which the ter- 
rors of Harriet had somewhat exaggerated in recital. 
The sound of the viol was no more, the audience had 
glided away one after another, and in the centre of the 
room stood Allan, trembling under his frills and feathers, 
while his father paced to and fro, wondering what sim- 
pleton would next appear. 

Mr. Malone advanced, with the dramatis persone 
around him. 

“Sir,” he began, in a mild and conciliating tone; 
but Stephen Grey, who had first stood still, and then, 
after looking him full in the face, as if to strike him dumb, 
had glanced scornfully at his embroidered dress, impa- 
tiently interrupting him, said with a sneer, “ Mr.\Malone, 
this is the first time I have entered your house, and I 
trust it will be the last.” 

The wild dark eyes of Terence flashed fire as he turned 
upon his father an appealing look, that seemed to say, 
«“ Let us defend ourselves from insult, at least.” 

But the temper of the elder Malone was cast in a dif- 
ferent mould. Incapable of any deep or lasting passion, 
he saw no reason why the various mal-occurrences of 
life should not be passed over with a smile, and he an- 
swered to his neighbour’s most uncourteous remark, 

«“ Two things are necessary, Mr. Grey, to render any 
visit agreeable—the kindness of the host, and the civility 


of the guest. One of these requisites I am sorry to find 
wanting on the present occasion, but I should be still 
more sorry were the other not at my own command. 
You are but just returned from your journey. Will you 


sit down with us to a cup of coffee below, and we will 
talk over this innocent frolic, and make you see that no 
harm has been done or intended ?” 

Stephen Grey looked rudely at him while he was 
speaking, and then replied hastily, “« Have you no pup- 
pets to sit down with you and your son, that you must 
beguile my children from their duty ?” 

«“ Father!” said Terence ; but his father laid his finger 
on his lip, and Stephen Grey went on— 

«“ Mr. Malone, I used to think hardly of the laws by 
which my country vainly attempted to govern yours. 
I now see that private misrule as well as public rebellion 
needs to be discountenanced by all honest men and good 
citizens.” 

“Turn him out, father!” interrupted Terence again, 
and this time nota finger only, but a whole hand was 
laid upon his mouth, while even over the brow of his 
father there passed a momentary cloud; but suddenly 
recollecting the extreme absurdity of this pompous decla- 
mation in such a cause, he replied with a smile, 

“Then good-night, Mr. Grey. A countenance that 
carries gloom along with it wherever it goes is cheerfully 
dispensed with. Good-night, too, my dear children,” 
and he held out his hand to them in succession as they 


passed. “ Remember the Irishman’s heart and home are 


both open to countenances such as yours.” 
Terence, divided between sorrow and rage, accompa- 
nied the procession to the door as they moved on, silent 


as a flock of sheep, not daring to look back to their father, 
who followed closely in the rear, as if more effectually to 
cut off all communication with the enemy’s outposts. 

« Good-night,” said Terence kindly to his friends— 
“ good-night, sir,” he added, in a more surly tone, as he 
glared upon Stephen Grey with eyes that did every thing 
but flash actual fire; and then, as the last sober foot de- 
scended from the steps, he swung the door to witha 
thundering clash, that echoed through the long dark pas- 
sages of the abbey, and made the startled owls come forth 
from the shelter of their ivied home. 

There are few cases in which we are so much puzzled 
to understand each other as in the nature and depth of 
our early impressions. None but the fireside circle, who 
have occupied the same place in infancy, can recall the 
terrors of the iron grasp of one particular hand, or the 
music of the voice that charmed the rebel back after every 
transgression, and rewarded him with tenfold tenderness. 
Thus there are judicious parents having little to recom- 
mend them to a superficial acquaintance, who are ten- 
derly, faithfully, and devotedly beloved by their children ; 
and there are others whose innate coldness and private 
severity escape the eye of the world, who are feared and 
shunned as the most cruel tyrants by the very beings it 
should have been their pleasure and their duty to cherish, 
but whose natural affections having been chilled and 
blighted in infancy, it is not in the power of parental 
authority to call forth again. 

Terence Malone had lived on such familiar terms with 
his father, that his feelings towards him resembled those 
of a younger brother rather than a son; and he was 
wholly at a loss to conceive the state of utter subjection 
and unnatural fear to which he saw the Greys reduced. 
He was not philosopher enough to know that system is 
every thing in the management of communities, both 
large and small; and that the chains of habit are infi- 
nitely stronger than any which can be imposed by direct 
or personal force. 

«“ Mr. Grey is a stern man,” he remarked, “ but he 
will not—cannot, commit any bodily violence upon his 
children. The laws protect them from that, and in these 
happy times we have no inquisition to fear. If I were 
Allan I would show him how little I cared for his majesty 
and return the gripe of that cold bony hand of his with a 
gentle kick.” 

“ You know very little about what you would do, my 
good fellow,” said Mr. Malone. “In your own person I 
have very little doubt of your being equal to the gentle- 
manly conduct you have described; but remember, these 
poor children have been under the same dominion. since 
they first began to think, and it would be just as easy for 
them, with their impressions and their associations, to 
break through the unnatural restraint under which they 
suffer, as for you, with yours, to tremble at the sound of 
your father’s step. 

Terence laughed aloud at the novel idea, and Mr. 
Malone went on. “It is not always the convent vow 
that keeps the recluse within his cell. There are da- 
ting spirits who would easily sever a single bond, but the 
customs to which we become inured weave a thousand 
cords around us, that grow into the vital part of our na- 
ture, and only strengthen with the lapse of time. It is 
possible these luckless children may some time or other 
venture to burst from their father’s control ; but they will 
bear along with them, wherever they may go, in what- 
ever circumstances they may be placed, a lamentable 
want of that bold enthusiasm and undaunted energy 
which mark the man of generous feelings and liberal 
education.” 

“I think there is a good deal in what you say,” replied 
Terence ; “for Allan, highly talented as he is, seems 
always afraid of being clever, and still more so of being 
eloquent. He never finds himself speaking with warmth 
and fluency, but he begins to blush and hesitate, as if he 
were telling a lie: and though he draws beautifully, he 
is as much ashamed of his sketches being seen, as if he 
were a little schoolboy called up to show a sum he could 
not prove. Still there is Mary, so excellent a creature, 
that one can scarcely blame the education which has 
made her what she is.” 

“ Mary is indeed unexceptionable as relates to her 
conduct: but there is a quiet look Of self-immolation 
about her, that makes my very heart ache when I look 
into her face ; and I long to fold her to my bosom, and 
cherish her with the fond warm feelings of a father. I 





cannot bear that one so young and gentle should be sub- 








jected to so much sorrow and suffering as I know she 
bears, But Heaven is gracious, and there is no doubt 
the poor child has her pleasures, perhaps the more in- 
tense fer their rarity.” 

“Yes, 1am sure she has her pleasures,” exclaimed 
Terence, with warmth, “and will have, so long as there 
remains one living thing to be made happier by her kind- 
ness. And now for your little friend Harriet ; what say 
you of the effect of Mr. Grey’s discipline opon such a 
temper as hers?” 

«“ Ah! my good fellow,” said Mr. Malone, with a 
prophetic shake of the head, “ Harriet is a delightful 
child to play with ; but a character like hers, when her 
passions strengthen, and her feelings expand, will need 
some more powerful restraint than that of mere authority, 
Already you see she heeds it not, but spurns at it, and 
contemns it altogether ; and, when once her external fet- 
ters are broken, she is at the mercy of every temptation ; 
for I do not see that on any one point her father’s do- 
mestic solicitude has reached her heart, except so as to 
make her either sport with his anger or elude his vigi- 
lance.” 

Such were the discussions often held by Terence and 
his father, since their acquaintance with the Greys had 
opened to the youth a new view of human life ; and, now 
that a temporary separation had taken place, they found 
more leisure for speaking on a subject which had gradu- 
ally become deeply interesting to both. And, although 
Terence still harped upon the efficacy of a rebellious kick, 
he felt so severely the loss of the society of his friends, 
that for their sakes he would almost have condescended 
to humble himself to their father, 

In the mean time all was dark and cloudy within the 
dwelling to which they louked with earnest longings to 
see the agile figure of Allan Grey bounding over the 
lawn, as they knew he would, in the first moment of 
escape from the strictest prohibition. They looked, 
however, in vain; for an injunction, powerful as the ban 
of an evil destiny, bound the luckless inmates of that 
prison-house to a scrupulous abstinence from all inter- 
course with those of the abbey. 

It had been a punishment in perfect accordance with 
Stephen Grey’s sentiments and mode of acting, to compel 
his children, on the evening of the play, to sit down with 
him at table in their motley attire, and to make them 
bear the keen inspection of his scrutinizing eye under 
those indubitable marks of their folly and disobedience. 
Unaccustomed, on such occasions, to use a greater num- 
ber of words than were necessary to the infliction of a 
certain degree of pain, after a long and solemn pause, he 
demanded of Allan where he had learned to play upon 
that stringed instrument. 

«T learned of Terence Malone,” said Allan. 

« An eligible tutor,” was the laconic reply. 

His next question, addressed to Mary, related to the 
part she had taken in the evening’s entertainment. 

«“T took no part in the acting,” she said; but, suddenly 
recollecting that this answer did not convey the whole 
truth, she added, “ I only assisted indressing, and making 
preparations for the scenes.” 

“Then you were art and part, to all intents and pur- 
poses, and just as culpable as the rest.” 

“T was,” said Mary. 

“« And did you assist in dressing, Mr. James ?” 

“ No,” was the ready and satisfactory reply. 

“IT am glad,” observed his father, « to find there is one 
rational and respectable being among you.” 

James was silent, though a slight flush passed over his 
countenance ; for his conscience told him that the eyes 
of all the party were upon him, and that a more candid 
explanation than this was expected ; and, what was of 
more importance to him, was likely enough to be de- 
manded. But still he was silent, and as no one seemed 
inclined to betray his secret, he began to look about him 
with more confidence. George, however, had by this 
time gathered up his pouting lips, and shaped them into 
a position for speaking the truth, when a sharp kick 
under the table warned him of the private retribution he 
must expect to meet with if he did. No more direct en- 
quiries being made that night, after a solemn and long 
harangue upon the immorality of theatrical amusements, 
the party separated ; those who retained the badge of their 
delinquency well pleased to doff their borrowed plumes. 

At the breakfast-table next morning no cheerful face 
was to be seen, but downcast eyes, silent lips, and cheeks 
that bore the traces of recent tears; for the sentence had 
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gone forth, that no communion should be held with the 
inmates of the abbey: and, still smarting under the lash 
of their father’s displeasure, it was too early to begin to 
dream of disobeying his most imperative command. 

Long and dismal was the first day of privation to the 
little group, who had been accustomed to extract more 
individual satisfaction than they were themselves aware 
of from the forbidden source, 

“Who will teach me to dance now?” said Harriet, 
always the first to speak of what others could only feel, 
« George, where will you find peaches like those in the 
abbey garden? Allan, you will never be able to finish 
Schiller’s plays. And what will you do, Mary, when 
ahy one speaks rudely to you, without Terence to fight 
them for it?” : 

«T shall do very badly,” said Mary, with a sigh ; “ but, 
since it is my father’s wish, suppose we try to make the 
best of it; and, if we show no inclination to do what he 
really dislikes, perhaps he will trust us in time to visit 
the abbey again.” 

«“T know we can manage it,” said James, “if we all 
keep up a show of obedience.” 

« Ah! that is always your way,” said George; “you 
make a good show, and then do every thing you like, 
without being found fault with. You are just like the 
man in the play that Mr. Malone was reading. But I'll 
tell of you, Master Surface, that I will.” 

A box on the ear, and an authoritative call to morn- 
ing lessons, soon silenced this redoubtable champion of 
truth ; and the routine of their daily duties being gone 
through, with more languor than usual, they prepared 
for the return of their father without pleasure and with- 
out hope. 

Stephen Grey had all the day been thinking it was 
possible he might carry his severity too far. Indeed, he 
had too much real regard for liis children to be quite 
satisfied with the gloom under which he left them, 
imagining, as he did, that it was in his own power to 
clear it all away. To retract one iota of his injunctious 
on the point of offence would be to compromise his 
dignity—a condescension to which he never, on any oc- 
casion, bent his stubborn will. But might he not gratify 
his children in some other way? And he cast about in 
his own mind to devise what prudent indulgence would 
be most agreeable to them. They were fond of com- 
pany. Was there none but Irish society to be had? 
Yes. He had two worthy friends in town, who had 
two well-behaved, well-educated daughters; and, as they 
had just returned from boarding-school, he thought it 
would be the right time to ask them to spend a few days 
at Welbourne House, 

Full of the satisfaction this luminous idea afforded 
him, Stephen Gray returned home half an hour earlier 
than usual; and when the business of drinking tea had 
been discussed, and his family had seated themselves in 
silent gravity around the smooth bright table, he opened 
the affair of the anticipated visit in his usually dry and 
formal manner. 

To his great disappointment nobody looked pleased 
except James, and again the parental bosom expanded 
itself to receive him within the circle of its warmest 
affections. Harriet smiled—nay, even laughed ; but it 
was with any thing rather than pleasure; for the ab- 
surdity of inviting two town-bred misses, with whom 
they had never exchanged a word, struck her as being 
irresistibly ridiculous. 

« You must have all things ready for their reception,” 
added Stephen Grey, “for they return with me to-mor- 
row.” 

* To-morrow !”’ exclaimed Mary, with something like 
a gasp of horror. 

* Yes, to-morrow, without fail,” replied her father, 
hastily. “If I were to invite ‘Terence Malone to meet 
them, I suppose you would look more hospitable.” 

Mary blushed the deepest crimson, from indignation 
as well as shame; for, humble as she was in all ber in- 
dividual pretensions, few persons could feel an unjust or 
ungenerous remark more warmly ; and, after her blushes 
had been succeeded by tears, she had the additional pain 
of thinking that she had now no kind friend to take her 
part; for, though Allan was always willing, he was so 
much out of favour himself as not unfrequently to draw 
down upon others the wrath he attempted to avert, 

« A pretty joke!” exclaimed Harriet, as soon as they 
were left at liberty to speak with freedom, “I think my 
father must be going to marry again, and is bringing our 
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young stepmother to see how she likes us; for I can see 
no other reason why he should invite these misses.” 

“I dare say he wishes to please us,” said Mary : “and 
perhaps if we were all to try to think the best we can of 
his guests, we should not find them so disagreeable as 
we expect.” 

“ They are highly accomplished girls,” observed James, 
“and I should be truly glad if my sisters were equally 
companionable.” 

“ That is exactly what I say,” retorted Harriet. “It 
is our own unworthiness that makes us shrink before my 
father’s friends. I doubt none of the accomplishments of 
your angels—that they play and sing divinely; but you 
must remember we have no piano; and, if they should 
wish to charm us with their sweet voices, I don’t know 
where we shall find an accompaniment, unless we send 
and borrow Mr. Malone’s fiddle for you.” 

The fact was, that with his wonted ignorance of the 
tastes and feelings of those around him, Stephen Grey 
had selected, for the sole purpose of gratifying his chil- 
dren, two of the least congenial companions he could 
have found in the whole circle of his friends. On the 
first evening of their arrival they came down stairs in full 
dress to an early tea, as simply set forth as if it had been 
prepared solely to quench the thirst and allay the hunger 
of a farmer’s family. 

Early meals were what the Misses Stanley had been 
taught to consider as associated with a degree of vulgarity 
not to be endured; and, after looking round upon the 
plain solid farniture of Welbourne House, they sipped 
their tea with the most ineffable contempt. Scarcely a 
word was spoken, even about the weather, or the state of 
the roads, or the scenery around Welbourne; for the 
Greys were so unaccustomed to converse before their 
father, that they seldom, even on more inviting occasions, 
risked so much as the most commonplace remark. James 
alone evinced his grateful sense of the presence of the 
young ladies, by silently placing before them large plates 
of toast and bread, from which their delicate senses 
seemed to recoil; while Stephen Grey, just sufficiently 
alive to the real state of things to perceive that his chil- 
dren were a little shy of making advances to their new 
friends, exerted himself to be as talkative as his limited 
acquaintance with the habits of the female sex would al- 
low. Still it was a long evening to all parties, and well- 
bred as the lady visiters were, Mary detected them yawn- 
ing, and exchanging weary, listless glances with each 
other, long before the usual time of retiring to rest. 

“TI dare say you are tired with your ride,” said Mary. 

The young ladies acknowledged that they were; and 
candles being immediately lighted, the parties were mu- 
tually relieved by an early separation for the night. 

We will not so far betray the secrets of the private 
chamber as to relate what passed between Miss Stanley 
and her sister, as soon as they found themselves alone ; 
because there is some reason to suspect that the convic- 
tion of having been trepanned into a long dull visit, from 
which there is no chance of escape, will occasionally give 
rise to remarks neither just nor flattering to the enter- 
tainers of such guests, who, on their part, are equal, if 
not greater sufferers. It is sufficient to say, that when 
the ladies rose on the following morning, they saw, with 
extreme consternation, large drops of heavy rain upon 
the windows; and, on looking out, perceived a general 
cloudiness and humidity in the atmosphere, betokening 
the miseries of close confinement, or, in lieu of these, the 
still greater miseries of soiled slippers, spotted satins, and 
uncurled ringlets. 

The only thing Stephen Grey could do that morning 
to make every body more uncomfortable, he did, though 
quite unconsciously—he took his son James with him to 
town ; for James, from being the oldest in the family, 
fully conscious of his advantages, and much inclined to 
exhibit the first fruits of his gallantry in the presence of 
the Stanleys, had begun to appear a little tolerable in 
their eyes ; and, ready, as he always was to act upon the 
principle of looking pleased with every proposition ema- 
nating from his father, it cost him no trifling exertion on 
the present occasion to maintain his character, when the 
carriage was at the door, the lond, « Come, James,” voci- 
ferated in the hall, and Miss Stanley smiling her sweetest 
adieus beside the parlour fire. 

The younger part of the family had been graciously 
allowed an exemption from their wonted studies for the 
sole benefit of their guests; and such was the use they 
made of this indulgence, that no sooner had the sound of 








the carriage wheels died away, than Allan flew to his 
own chamber, there to complete a beautiful drawing of 
the abbey ; George went out to ramble in the fields with 
James’s dog; and Harriet amused herself as she could in 
any way and in any place that might secure her from 


the presence of her father’s guests. Mary, as usual, re- 
mained alone at the post of duty ; and when she saw 
the young ladies draw on their white kid gloves and seat 
themselves in evident expectation of being entertained, 
her heart sank within her, and she too would have 
escaped, had she not been accustomed to consider herself 
responsible for the credit as well as the comfort of her 
fathet’s family. 

In vain did she cast her eye upon the book-shelves. 
Nothing was there but hard bound histories seldom 
opened, and treatises on education, and religious contro- 
versies, interspersed with law and physic, all packed 
close and tight, and looking as immoveable as the wooden 
mockeries that constitute a sham library. No beautiful 
ephemera, with its gilded leaves, lay on the table or the 
work-stand, like a butterfly with folded wings, waiting to 
display, at the first touch of fair fingers, all the gorgeous 
beauties that can delight the eye. No fanciful engrav- 
ings of female charms, some languid, some coquettish, 
and some inspired, were spread forth to tempt the idle 
jest or passing comment. Except for the furniture, all 
placed methodically, and looking rather as if it had been 
recently arranged than recently used, the apartment pre- 
sented an aspect of complete vacuity ; and Mary, feeling 
in her own mind something of the same dead blank 
which the company of uncongenial visiters infallibly pro- 
duces, made some apology for absenting herself, and went 
to her domestic duties, determined, if possible, to shake 
off the leaden weight that seemed to grow upon her. 

There was one object so dear, and in Mary’s eyes so 
beautiful, as seldom to meet her anxious and affectionate 
gaze without inspiring those thoughts and feelings of 
which the heart holds the fondest and most faithful re- 
cord. It was her sister Ellen, her peculiar charge, now 
escaping rapidly from the insignificance of childhood, 
and coming forth arrayed in all the Joveliness of youth, 
and health, and happiness. Nor was this all. Nature 
had gifted Ellen Grey with features, whose perfect sym- 
metry defied alike the captiousness of the critical and the 
sneer of the envious ; and with a complexion not of the 
unnatural whiteness of snow, but of a living, glowing, 
yet transparent splendour, that combined the most exqui- 
site delicacy with the richest bloom. Her eyes were 
hazel, and of uncommon brightness; while around her 
brow and temples waved a profusion of auburn curls, 
which, whether carefully arranged or pressed down by 
the hand of affection, sprang again into their wild 
luxuriant beauty, to which nature had contributed so 
much, that it was impossible for art to take any thing 
away. 

Under the management of an experienced and judi- 
cious mother, Ellen would probably bave been as amiable 
as she was lovely; but Mary, acquainted only with that 
part of education which was marked by the exercise of 
too great severity, believed she was doing the greatest 
kindness to her sister by permitting her to enjoy the op- 
posite extreme of too much indulgence. She was, be- 
sides, so disinterested in her own feelings, and so willing 
to yield any point in which her own gratification was 
concerned, that Ellen scrupled not to make the most un- 
reasonable demands upon her time, her patience, or her 
generosity ; and, seldom having found herself disappoint- 
ed, she learned, in time, to regard ber own wishes as of 
more importance than those of any other human being. 
In addition to the disadvantage arising from Mary’s over- 
indulgence, Ellen was the youngest in the family, and a 
beauty—two circumstances which she was by no means 
backward in turning to her own account; and such wero 
the attractiveness of her light, playful figure, her easy, 
graceful movements, and the indescribable loveliness of 
her countenance, that she found a ready passport to every 
acquaintance she deemed it worth her while to cultivate, 
and seldom was denied any favour upon which her mind 
happened to be fixed. 

So entirely had Ellen hitherto been considered as 
Mary’s charge, that, except on some extraordinary ucca- 
sions, her father’s authority had scarcely crossed her will. 
Whenever this happened, a tremendous explosion was 
the consequence, from which Mary, who could not pro- 
tect, and dared not defend her, was always the greatest 
sufferer. Yet, like a fond mother, she felt her sufferings, 
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her tears and anxieties, all repaid by the affectionate 
caresses of her wayward child; and when she led her 
by the hand into the presence of her father’s guests, it | 
was with full confidence that they would find in her an 
object of sufficient admiration and interest to engage 
their attention, without feeling the want of books, or 
music, or any other amusement to which they might 
have been accustomed. 

Attracted by the richness and beauty of the Stanleys’ 
dresses, Ellen made her wonted easy, childish, and win- 
ning advances; but had the unexpected mortification of 
finding them unnoticed. She approached their persons 
on some trifling pretext, and the elder lady drew up her 
shining silk frock, as if to preserve it from the trampling 
of a rude animal. Not easily repulsed, she next gathered 
a flower and presented it to the younger, who never 
could bear the scent of geraniums. At home they had 
a greenhouse on purpose for geraniums, which this 
refined being assured the child she never entered. What 
could poor Ellen dot She persevered, however, for | 
some time, believing it impossible but that such beauti- 
ful rings, ribands, and bracelets must be accompanied 
with a great deal that was to be loved as well as ad- 
mired, 

Mary, all the while, was looking on with the jealous 
eye of a mother, who watches the introduction of her 
child, and marks down on a tablet, from which no after 
event can efface the record, those individuals who have 
fondly stooped, to its caresses, as well as those who have | 
closed their eyes to its beauty, and steeled their hearts | 
against its winning graces. 

“ These girls have no feeling,” said Mary to herself; | 
“no sense of what is lovely; none of those affections, 
without which it would be wearisome to live ;”’ and thus, 
her last resource having failed, she quietly took out her | 
work, and sat down in utter despair of being able to en- 
tertain her guests, 

There are many perplexities and trials in rural life | 
which those who have heard only of its Arcadian felicity | 
are little aware of. Among these, and by no means the 
least important, is the endurance of visiters who bring no 
work——who seat themselves by ten o’clock in the morn- | 
ing, a dead weight upon their friends, and cast appealing 
looks around them for the amusement with which they | 


should have provided themselves as soon as they accepted | 
| 











the invitation. 

Such visiters ought to be informed, that it is not al- | 
ways summer in the country, that strawberries are not | 
always ripe, nor rose-trees in “full bearing ;” but that | 
early meals, and quiet days, with the absence of morning | 
calls, leave many hours for the uninterrupted exercise of | 
earnest thought and interesting conversation, with which | 
a rational and cultivated mind is seldom wearied. 

Heavy indeed was the first long day of the Stanleys’ | 
visit at Welbourne House, both to them and to Mary; | 
and many were the anxious glances cast towards the | 
merciless timepiece, which told the tardy hours,sanmark- | 
ed by any thing but their intolerable length, 

When James and his father returned in the evening, | 
the countenances of the ladies wore a brighter character, | 
for it sometimes happens that a brother is far more capa- 
ble of amusing than his sister, though not more highly | 
gifted with conversational powers. Still a dense kind of | 
heaviness hung over all the party, which even Stephen | 
Grey perceived ; and recollecting the reputed accomplisb- | 
ments of his young friends, he began to question whether 
something in their way might not be brought forward by 
his own children. He had heard, by chance, of Allan’s 
taste for drawing; but, deeming it an idle and unprofit- 
able employment for one in his situation, had never so 
much as cast his eye upon any of his performances with 
a view to their merit. This was a time, however, when 
he thought they might answer the purpose of lawful 
amusement; and Miss Stanley might, perhaps, take the 
trouble to give her opinion of them, and point out 
their faults. The bell accordingly was rung, and Allan 
sent for. 

«“ Bring down your drawings for the young ladies to 
see,” said his father. 

« Drawings!’ exclaimed Allan, as if altogether uncon- 
scious of possessing any thing that could be classed under 
such a name. 

« Yes, drawings !” replied his father : “ the Miss Stan- 
leys have been instructed by the first masters in town ; 
and, if you must draw, it will be an advantage to have 
their advice.” 











“ Drawings !” said Allan again, in a tone less inquisi- 
tive than desponding, 

“Why do you repeat my words?” exclaimed his 
father, angrily. “Bring down your drawings immediate- 
ly, or I will bring them myself.” 

Allan answered not, but his burning cheek betrayed 


| the triumph of his resolution over his fears. He knew 


there was no possibility of appeal or delay, and that his 
most secret hiding-places were not secure from viola- 


| tion. 


No time was to be lost ; for when once Stephen Grey 
perceived symptoms of obstinacy or disobedience, the 
suspected person was hunted down, and every means of 
escape or possibility of evasion strictly and forcibly cut 
off. There was no time to cast a lingering look upon 
the favourite scenes,—the faint imperfect sketches of the 
sheltered bank, the bridge, or the oak with knotted roots, 
beside which he, and Mary, and Terence, had been so 
happy ; but, sweeping them away with one desperate 
effort, he hurried down to the kitchen fire, and hurled 
them into the devouring flames. 

We have no wish to justify this act, or to maintain 
that it did not betray an obstinate recklessness, both dan- 
gerous and culpable in one so young. But it was done 
without reflection, and resorted to as the only means of 
escaping from a misery less endurable than the loss, great 
as it unquestionably was to a young artist; and we have 
no hesitation in saying that, had Jove instcad of fear been 
the prevailing sentiment in the heart of the boy, it would 
never have been done. 

The smothered anger with which Stephen Grey, for 
the sake of his guests, received the intelligence commu- 
nicated by George, seemed only to add to the increasing 
contempt he felt for the general character of Allan: An- 
other disputed point, however, remained to be settled be- 
tween him and his children before he took cognisance of 
this particular fault. This point was the cultivation of 
a better acquaintance with their visiters, and here he 
determined neither to be outwitted nor openly defied. 
He had planned the visit entirely for their pleasure : and 
while he remained fixed in the belief that his influence 
ought to be such as to compel them to be pleased, he 
had lately had such serious misgivings on this subject as 
to deem it wise to condescend a little to their tastes ; and 
for this purpose he stooped to propose what he had no 
doubt would meet with their cheerful accordance and 
prompt adoption. Having seen that his children were 
so blindly and foolishly delighted with the prospect of a 
theatrical exhibition, as to grieve for many days over the 
disappointment of being denied the fulfilment of their 
idle wishes, he thought something of the same kind 
might be got up in a rational and harmless way in his 
own house, while it was honoured with the presence of 
the Stanleys. His idea of the entertainment went no 
farther than a few set speeches, selected from the Roman 
history ; and, as Allan and Harriet had been the two 
detected performers on the memorable night, he fixed 


| upon them to personate two Roman senators, who should 


argue an important cause involving the good of the com- 
monwealth. 

On the first communication of this plan Harriet burst 
into a laugh, which not even her father’s presence was 
able to restrain; while Allan, afier a look of blank as- 
tonishment, began to calculate the strength of his arm if 
he should resist, or the swiftness of his feet if he should 
run away. But, recollecting the utter fruitlessness of 
exerting his own bodily power, and the many painful 
feelings his obstinacy might occasion in the family, he 
submitted silently, yet with the burning tears of indigna- 
tion sparkling in his eyes. The consciousness of the 
ridiculous figure they should be compelled to make, with 
their utter inability to do credit to their parts under the 
restraint always imposed upon them by their father’s 
presence, affected the brother and the sister so differently, 
that it seemed as if Harriet would never cease to laugh, 
and as if Allan would never laugh again. 

The evening of the exhibition was the last of the 
Stanleys’ visit. No pains had been spared to render the 
performers perfect in their parts. Old records and old 
prints had been brought from town every day, in order 
that the Roman dresses might be made exactly to the 
pattern of the times. ‘T’o Mary’s charge this important 
duty was committed, as well as that of hearing the 
speeches repeated, until every word could be pronounced 
without hesitation. It was her duty also to encourage 
the speakers, which she did with all her eloquence and 





kindness, but with little effect; for the lurking smiles 
of Miss Stanley and her sister betrayed but too plainly 
how fully they could appreciate the absurdity of the 
scene, 

At last the hated moment drew near; and Allan, 
agitated equally with terror and disgust, hurried along 
the passage leading into the presence, and appeared in 
his Roman costume upon the temporary stage, infinitely 
more like a school-boy repeating his task in his night- 
gown, than a senator of the ancient city arguing upon 
public measures that were to influence half the world ; 
while Harriet looked a few degrees more ridiculous than 
her brother, because of her smaller size, her insignificant 
face, and the irresistible propensity to giggle constantly 
interrupting her performance, It was soon, however, 
too evident that her laughter was hysterical; and, just 
as she lifted up her little hand, and exclaimed with her 
loudest emphasis, “ Romans and citizens!” her disorder 
having reached its crisis, took a lachrymose turn, and 
sobs, loud and convulsive as ever issued from a nursery, 
burst from her lips, and put a stop to the expression of 
her patriotic enthusiasm. It was high time for the scene 
to close. Mary, without waiting for a signal from her 
father, led the weeping senator off the stage, and Allan 
followed in their steps, too well pleased with his escape 
to feel much compassion for his sister’s tears. 

Stephen Grey looked rather blank at this melancholy 
conclusion of the device he had invented solely for the 
purpose of giving pleasure ; but, never having seen the 
interior of a theatre, he was not so well aware as some 
others of the deficiency in his children’s performance, or 
in the exhibition altogether, ‘Turning to his guests, he 
observed, “I now wonder more than ever, Miss Stanley, 
that not only the common people, but men of business 
and respectability, can waste so much of their lives in 
resorting to entertainments of this kid.” 

The ladies exchanged glances with each other, but 
made no remark. They were not surprised that Mr. 
Grey should underrate the entertainment afforded by 
theatrical exhibitions, if this was the only specimen he 
had ever seen. Indeed, they did not wonder at any ab- 
surdi:y committed by a family so ignorant of the world 
as this; and glad at heart were they—as glad even as 
their hospitable friends—when the next morning restored 
them to their parents, to that dear world from which they 
hoped never to be separated again, and to the unspeak- 
able privilege of commenting upon the stupidity of the 
Greys without being overheard. 


— 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was not possible that Stephen Grey should continue 
to govern his children, as they advanced in years, by the 
same rules which had regulated their childhood. Au- 
thority on one side, without a wish to please on the 
other, does very little towards establishing the internal 
structure of a well-conducted family, and still less to- 
wards promoting the individual comfort of its members. 
As the impulses of childhood strengthened into the more 
powerful inclinations and deeper passions of youth—as 
imagination began to unfold itself, and individual charac- 
ter became marked by peculiar preferences and antipa- 
thies, the disposition to rebel “hgainst, rather than elude 
restraint, naturally gained ground: and this disposition, 
increasingly evident in his children, rendered Stephen 
Grey not only harsh, but irritable, in proportion as he 
felt his own inability to enforce entire submission ; while 
the constant strife, the heart-burnings, the bitterness, the 
reproaches which ensued, rendered Welbourne House a 
scene of much discomfort and dissatisfaction to its in- 
mates. Not that any thing so flagrant as open defiance 
was even apprehended ; but the once passive and obedient 
boys and girls would grow up to men and women, and, 
as such, they longed more and more for the power of act- 
ing independently, and thinking for themselves, 

The impatience of the oldest son to enter upon some 
employment more congenial to his taste, more manly, or, 
perhaps, more gentlemanly, than that of teaching his 
brothers and sisters at home, being at last satisfied by 
allowing him to choose his profession, he decided upon 
devoting his talents to the bar; and, after the most 
studious and careful preparation, and a solemn exordium 
upon the fate of George Barnwell, followed by many 
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serious warnings, he was sent to learn the mysteries 
of his future calling with an eminent solicitor in Lon- 
don. 

The head being now removed, it was necessary to care 
for the other members; and here again Stephen Grey 
believed, for some time, that nothing was necessary but 
authority, prudently and strictly exercised, to make the 
members care for themselves. He commanded them to 
study during the hours of his absence each day, with the 
same punctuality as if James had been present. He set 
before them the advantages of a good education, and the 
privileges they enjoyed in having books and leisure for 
the improvement of their minds; and then, leaving 
them to profit by his exhortations, the consequence was 
as might have been expected—he was deceived: for, 
first, having agreed to study alone, they betook them- 
selves to their separate amusements, not forgetting to be 
within call, with a book in their hands, when their father 
should return from town. 

Mary alone employed herself as duty dictated, in 
teaching her sister Ellen: while upon her serious mind 
rested all the anxiety of seeing the rest of the family 
spend their days in idleness, and the additional perplexity 
of not knowing how to remedy the evil. At length she 
summoned all her courage: and one evening, when 
her father and she were alone, ventured to lay before 
him the advantages of sending her brothers and sister 
Harriet to school. 

“« Schools are very expensive,” observed Stephen Grey ; 
“Tam afraid they are idle at home, or why should you 
‘have thought of school. Are they idle, Mary ?” 

“They are much like other young people,” replied 
Mary; “I do not think they study so as to improve 
themselves much.” 

“Eh? what?” exclaimed her father; “don’t they 
keep regular hours !—don’t they learn set tasks? Tell 
me the truth, or it may be worse for you all.” 

“I am afraid they do not,” replied Mary : “ but”—and 
she would have added all that could be said in extenua- 
tion of their fault, had not her father risen from his chair, 
and, after ringing the bell violently, ordered George, 
Allan, and Harriet to appear before him. 

As soon as they had obeyed the unwelcome summons, 
Stephen Grey began his lecture by telling them he uncder- 
stood they were not attentive to their studies—he under- 
stood they were idle, kept ro regular hours, and many 
other particulars of their delinquency, which, added 
together, fixed the stigma of a telltale upon their sister 
Mary ; and as she sat, silently suffering under this sus- 
picion, she saw that reproachful glances were cast 
towards her by George and Harriet, though not by 
Allan, for he would sooner have believed that he him- 
self had acted meanly than have suspected such a thing 
of Mary. 

This long and angry lecture having concluded as 
usual, with repeated charges and repeated threats, all 
which passed off like empty air, to be disregarded as 
soon as opportunity afforded the means of transgressing 
again, it was not difficult for Mary to clear herself from 
the odium of having told the truth for the purpose of 
making mischief, for no one dared to doubt her word, 
aud there was always a predisposition to believe her 
guiltless of ill-nature. 

Still her mind was far from being at ease on the im- 
portant point she had touched upon with so little success ; 
and her father happening to return one day when none 
of the three culprits were to be found, she took the op- 
portunity to press again the subject of their being sent 
to school. Once more her father threatened, and this 
time he actually stormed ; but, on trying them again by 
returning home earlier than usual, the case was just the 
same. What was to be done? He was virtually sacri- 
ficing his dignity by suffering such a state of misrule to 
exist; and qs there was no law by which his children 
could be fastened down to their seats, and compelled, 
under pain of bodily suffering, to repeat a certain num- 
ber of Greek or Latin verses each day, he resolved at 
last to adopt Mary’s plan, but to do it in such a manner 
as should make it appear a punishment rather than an 
expedient. ; 

The glad tidings of their father’s decision were, how- 
ever, received as the very reverse of a punishment by the 
young people, who were but too well pleased with the 
ch of escaping from a home associated in their minds 
with little else than terror and gloom; and when they 
departed for the first time from their father’s house, to try 
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their unknown fate among strangers, it was to Mary alone 
that they felt any pain at bidding adieu. 

George, being considerably too old, though by no 
means too highly accomplished, to be sent to a common 
seminary, had been allowed to make his choice of a 
business, not a profession ; and the life of a farmer be- 
ing, in his sapient mind, connected with the advantages 
of unbounded freedom and good fare, he was despatched 
to the residence of a neighbouring grazier a few days 
after Allan and Harriet had departed on their different 
destinations, 

“These schools are very expensive,” said Stephen 
Grey to his daughter, one day when they were seated 
alone. “I have been thinking, since we are so small a 
family, that I might let this house for a year or so. It 
stands, as people say, pleasantly, in a fine well cultivated 
district; and then you and little Ellen might go to my 
cousin Lee. ‘There is less danger to be apprehended in 
her family now that the rude boy Elliott is away.” 

“ And you, father,” said Mary, touched with the lone- 
ly situation in which her parent would be left, and half 
inclined to forego the long anticipated pieasure of visit- 
ing her friend for the sake of comforting her father. 

“TI shall take lodgings near my office,” replied Ste- 
phen Grey. «It will afford me an opportunity of put- 
ting away my horse for a few months; and now that we 
talk the plan over, it pleases me well, and I would have 
you be ready as soon as you can, for I shall write to 
cousin Lee by the next post.” 

It is not to be supposed that all this time had passed 
without the inmates of the abbey being more frequently 
thought of than they have been mentioned here; or 
that, considering they were separated from Welbourne 
House only by a few fields, there should not have been 


plausible excuses found for both parties overstepping the | 


prescribed limits ; though the communication carried on 
between them was much more secret and less frequent 
than before. ‘“erence had been the first to transgress, 


Allan the next; and on the eve of his departure from | 


home, the two friends were alone together fur more than 
an hour, within sight of a signal by which Mary had 
promised to give them notice if Allan should be called 
for. 

The time being now come for Mary to gather together 
the remnant of her own and Ellen’s frugal wardrobe, 
she could not help wondering whether ‘l'erence would 
take any pains to see her too before she went. A gentle 
tap at the window, such as none but a listening ear 


could have detected, convinced her that she was not for- | 


gotten; and, committing the rest of the packing to El- 
len’s charge, she hastened to the garden, just to bid him 
good-b’ye as she stood upon the steps. 

« Will you not come down to me, Mary ?” said Te- 
rence, in a voice so low and sorrowful that it scarcely 
sounded like his own. “ Will you not come down and 
walk once round the garden with me? Perhaps we shall 
never meet again.” 

Mary, who had not been prepared for any thing dif- 
ferent from his wonted cheerful manner, found herself in 
a few moments walking by his side, quite unconscious 
of the impulse which had brought her there; and when 
they stood together by the old garden seat under the 
yew tree, and Terence drew his arm around her waist, 
and, leaning his head upon her shoulder, almost sobbed 
aloud, Mary for the first time in her life forgot her duties 
in a kind of delirium she was wholly at a loss to under- 
stand. 

“ You are all going to leave us,’ 


,’ 


said the forlorn and 


miserable boy, as soon as he regained the power of ut- | 
terance, “ Whether it is because you are going the last, | 


I know not, but I feel as if I could not—would not part 
with you. Ah, Mary, we never know how well we love 
our friends till we are about to be separated for ever!” 

“Terence,” said Mary, “you have a kind father, a 
happy home, and your excellent spirits will soon re- 
turn.” 

« My father is not what he was, Mary, though always 
kind. I think he has troubles which he does not tell ; 
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ages! I care for no good that is promised me, if a whole 
year must come between it and me.” 

“ How ungrateful you are, Terence, for the blessings 
of hope.” 

“Oh, Mary, I like possession so much better than 
hope, that while I hold you here I am satisfied.” 

“ Your satisfaction must soon be over, then, for it is 
time we should say farewell. You will think of me 
sometimes, I am sure, Terence, but there is one thing 
besides I wish you would think of for my suke.” 

“ What is that, Mary ? I can never forget if you make 
it your parting charge.” 

“Tt is that you will curb your wild spirit, and remem- 
ber what is due to others, even when they are not the 
persons you most admire.” 

“ Well, I will do my best, if you will love me better 
for it.” 

“TI do not say that; but I am sure I shall be less un- 
happy—less anxious about you than I am.” 

“And, in return, you will promise me one thing, 
Mary ;” and Terence hung down his head, for he was 
not quite sure his request was reasonable, or that it 
would be well received. 

“Speak freely,” said Mary, “we have no time to 
lose.” 

“ Then look another way,” said Terence; “I cannot 
speak out while your eyes are upon me.” 

“ Go on,” said Mary, with her face averted. 

“ Well, then, it is, that when that fine handsome fel- 
low, Elliott Lee, comes home i 

“ What then ?” 

“ That you will not love him better than you love 
me.” 

“T shall not see Elliott, | believe.” 

“That is nothing to my purpose. I say, if you do 
see him, you must not love him better than you love 
me.” 

“T do not think I shall.” 

“ Do not think, Mary! You must promise me this. 
| You must make a solemn vow bene*th the stars this 
| night;”—and the enthusiast ran on with all the volu- 

bility of a true son of green Erin, until Mary, half fright- 
ened and half ashamed, tore herself from bis embraces, 
and hastening to the door, only stayed her steps for one 
moment to bid him an affectionate and sorrowful fare- 
| well, which had more deep and genuine feeling in it 
than all his rapturous expressions, sincere as they were 
| for the time. 
| The following morning Mary and her sister Ellen 
bade adieu to their paternal home, and, under the pro- 
| tection of an old domestic, pursued their first journey in 
perfect safety. 

Mrs. Lee had been much gratified, and not a little 
| amused, with the idea of her stern relative committing 
| the charge of his two daughters to one whose principle 
of moral education he had so often and so severely con- 
demned ; but, whatever might have been his motive in 
doing this, she was too well pleased with the measure, 
so unexpectedly adopted, to remind him, even in the 
way of good-humoured raillery, of the contempt he had 
been wont to express for her system of dangerous and 
culpable indulgence. 

Since the period of Elliott’s being placed in one of 
those classical establishments where young gentlemen, 
even of mature years, frequently go to pursue their stu- 
dies previous to entering upon a college life, the mother 
and her two remaining children had lived in a much 
more regular and quiet manner; for, to say the truth of 
Elliott, there was a restlessness in his nature,—a queru- 
lous dissatisfaction with every thing that fell short of his 
ideas of perfection, which, combined with a too evident 
sense of superiority, derived in part from the circum- 
stance of his being sole heir to his grandfather’s property, 
rendered him by no means the most satisfactory inmate 
of a small domestic family. Still he was kind hearted, 
generous, and sometimes a most interesting companion ; 
j and, if filial affection had needed nothing more than 
| sudden ebullitions of tenderness to prove its value, 
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and his health, too, seems to me as if it failed him. If | Elliott Lee would have been one of the best of sons. It 


I should lose my father, I should be desolate, indeed.” 
“ We shall soon come back to you, Terence.” 
“ How soon ?” 
“In a year.” 


was his extreme fastidiousness in ail the common con- 
cerns of life, connected with a haughty temper, that 
spurned at feminine control, which had induced Mrs, 
Lee to remove him to a situation where he might, by 


“A year! And can you call that soon! A year of | association with the world in miniature, learn the real 
pleasure is so much that it suffices for one man’s life ; value of his home comforts, as well as that grand lesson, 


but when you talk of a year of misery, it swells into 
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of such importance in the voyage of life, that without 
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it we are sure to make shipwreck of our own and others’ 
peace—the necessity of bearing and forbearing. 

The genuine pleasure with which Mrs. Lee received 
the travellers after their long day’s journey, was some- 
what damped by the arrival of a letter on the same day 
from the superintendent of the establishment where 
Elliott was placed, alluding to an act of rebellion of 
which her son had been guilty, and hinting at the neces- 
sity of expulsion, if his present contumacious spirit 
were not subdued; but leaving the particulars of the 
story for painful conjecture, and the distressing exagge- 
ration of anxious and indefinite thoughts. 

It was not customary with this excellent woman to 
suffer her own peculiar trials and perplexities to break 
in upon the enjoyment of others, still less to trouble 
young minds with burdens beyond their power to lighten; 
she therefore kept the contents of this letter for her own 
private meditation, secure that time would develope its 
mystery, and almost equally confident that Elliott would 
not be backward to tell his own unvarnished tale. 

In the mean time Mary Grey was entering upon a 
new life, with sensations resembling those we might 
suppose a freshly created spirit to feel, on first walking 
the fields of Paradise. Here was no fear; and that ex- 
emption from a customary evil was of itself sufficient 
for a time to satisfy an unambitious soul like hers. In 
the next place, she had the constant companionship of 
those she loved, and to whom she dared communicate 
her thoughts; above all, of a friend whose mind, in 
many respects resembling her own, was enlightened with 
higher attainments, and, having been cherished in a 
more genial atmosphere, was consequently more buoy- 
ant and more enterprising. 

Catherine Lee was a fine, dignified, handsome girl, 
about the age of Mary, with the same warm affections, 
and the same refinement of feeling; but wholly free 
both from suffering and anticipating the blight which 
such affections, under Mary’s circumstances, seem to 
bring upon themselves, as well as from the morbid sen- 
sitiveness almost invariably accompanying extreme re- 
finement, when slighted or abused. Mary, however, 
was far from being morbid, though subject to incalcu- 
lable suffering from all the incidents of life, arising out 
of the unkindness or culpability of others. But with 
her exquisite sensibility nature had combined an equa- 
namity of temper, that, while it enabled her to main- 
tain a singular degree of composure under the most 
trying circumstances, at the same time shielded her from 
many attacks which might otherwise have been de- 
structive of her internal peace. Catherine, unlike her 
friend in this respect, while she possessed what is called 
an excellent temper, was more impetuous and more en- 
thusiastic, from never having known in infancy the sad 

consequences of unnatural fear. 

Herbert Lee was a youth of fine talents, and, if pos- 
sible, more amiable than his sister; but a delicate con- 
stitution, and a partiality almost amounting to a passion 
for study, prevented his taking much interest in the or- 
dinary events of life. Elliott, who almost doted on his 
sister, had no great reverence for the quiet virtues of his 
brother; and one reason for his being sent from home 
was a practice he addicted himself to, of making the 
slender frame and studious habits of Herbert the con- 
stant theme of his ridicule and satire. 

With the beauty of Ellen Grey, Mrs. Lee and her 
daughter were no less delighted than astonished. From 
the circumstance of her being the youngest in the family, 
they had not been accustomed to regard her as so old as 
she really was; but her personal charms, Tapidly ad- 
vancing to maturity, began already to blend something 
of the gentleness of a woman with the playfulness of a 
child. It soon became an object of solicitude with her 
kind relatives to promote the simultaneous advancement 
of her mind; and Mary, who deeply felt her own defi- 
ciency in the usual acquirements of her sex, took ad- 
vantage of all the privileges of her present situation for 
supplying, as far as she could, the want of more method 
and regularity in her previous education. 

The pleasure of reading aloud with a family who 
could all enjoy the same book, was one entirely new to 
Mary ; and when she found that Mrs. Lee, by allowing 
a judicious selection of works of fiction to appear in her 
common library, and by proposing amusements to her 
children, and sharing in them, prevented the dangerous 
inclination to secrete improper books, or to secure for- 


tempted to envy those whose privilege it was to breathe 
in an atmosphere of freedom, and to be at once rational 
and happy. 

“ We have never been accustomed to hide any thing 
from my mother,” said Catherine. “ She reads the same 
books that we do; and, as she knows so much more of 
the world, and of literature in general, if she tells us 
that any book is not worthy, or not fit to be read, we are 
quite satisfied, and think no more about it.” 

“You are very good,” observed Mary, with perfect 
simplicity. 

“No, you mistake me,” replied Catherine, smiling ; 
“we are not so good as you suppose. If we had no 
other agreeable books, I dare say we should continue to 
wish for those that are forbidden ; but it has always been 
my mother’s practice, when she denied us one pleasure, 
to point out a substitute; so that, instead of repining 
for what we ought not to have, we passed on to some- 
thing else, and forgot it.” 

“ Mrs, Lee must have had a great many nice things 
at her disposal,” exclaimed Ellen, rather puzzled to im- 
agine where all these pleasures came from. 

“ You mistake me again,” said Catherine. “ Very 
little money has ever been spent upon our enjoyments. 
The principle upon which my mother acted was to teach 
us to find pleasure in the simplest things, and to enjoy 
freely and innocently, but I might almost say intensely, 
the blessings constantly around us.” 

“ And how did she do this?” enquired Mary, struck 
with a totally new idea. 

“ Chiefly, I think, by entering into them with cheer- 
fulness herself; but, beyond this, by pointing out what 
we should never have thought of,—their real nature,— 
their tendency,—their association with other things,— 
and, above all, as far as she could discover it, their 
agency in the great scheme of wisdom and mercy by 
which the world is governed.” 


Tt was indeed by such means that Mrs. Lee maintain- 
ed almost unbounded influence over her children’s 
habits, as well as their affections; and so completely 
were their ideas of their mother’s happiness, as well as 
their own, and that of mankind in general, identified 
with the practice of every virtue, that the misery of hav- 
ing acted contrary to the dictates of conscience, and, 
consequently, to their mother’s wishes, proved, on most 
occasions, of sufficient force to bring them back to the 
path of duty. 

With her oldest son, it is true, this motive was not 
always sufficient ; for, while he felt the misery with no 
less intensity than the others, he had a stronger will and 
more violent passions to contend with. The anxiety his 
mother now experienced, and to which she sometimes 
yielded in her solitary hours, was not altogether ground- 
ed upon the mysterious letter already alluded to; nor 
wus the present the only trial which had been made of 
Elliott’s submission to the rules of a public school. It 
was now some years since the first unsuccessful experi- 
ment had been made; and though the boy was not 
literally expelled, he brought home with him a gentle 
insinuation from his masters, that his mother would do 
well to change the scene of his scholastic studies; and, 
in his own heart, so unconquerable a disgust for the 
school, that Mrs. Lee deemed it scarcely prudent to send 
him to the same again. 

The origin of this disgust Elliott frankly and candidly 
explained to his mother; and, although she reasoned 
with him coolly and impartially upon the part he had 
acted in the affair, he never could be brought to think 
himself so culpable as he really was, or to speak on the 
subject without declaring that, under similar provocation, 
he would do the same again. 

This momentous event, which raised the boy in his 
own estimation as much as it lowered him in that of his 
superiors, occurred a few weeks after his entering the 
school. Like a dutiful son he had, previous to that time, 
adhered faithfully to his mother’s advice, that he should 
read privately a chapter in the Bible every morning be- 
fore he mixed with his companions or entered upon the 
duties of the day. Having unfortunately overslept him- 
self one morning, he stole into the garden, determined 
to risk the loss of his breakfast and the anger of his 
master, rather than break through a rule which his mo- 
ther had assured him, if once infringed upon, might 
lead to other encroachments upon duty. On making his 


thoritative tone why he had not been ready to join them 
at the breakfast table. 

For some time he hesitated, knowing that by attempt- 
ing to justify himself by telling the whole trath, he 
should infallibly incur the ridicule of his companions ; 
while his master, mistaking his hesitation for a wish to 
conceal some culpable transgression of the laws of the 
school, loudly and imperatively demanded where he had 
been. 

“In the garden,” replied Elliott. 

“ What were you doing there ?” was the question that 
immediately followed. 

Elliott was silent. 

The question was repeated louder and louder each 
time, until at last the master, irritated beyond ‘his pa- 
tience, seized the rebel by the arm and shouted in his 
ear, “ What were you doing in the garden?” 

Elliott, with a face all over crimson, replied, in a voice 
almost as loud, “Since you must know, I was reading 
my Bible.” : 

“ Hypocrite!” exclaimed the master, and thrust him 
away with a look of ineffable contempt. 

Elliott looked him steadily in the face for one mo- 
ment; “ It is the first time,” said he, “that I have been 
called hypocrite, and by you it shall be the last.” 

As he said this he drew the Bible from his bosom, 
and, without a moment’s hesitation, hurled it at the 
master’s head. 

He was s0 near and so determined that he could not 
well miss his aim; and, if the bursting of the goodly 
binding and the scattering of the gilded leaves were any 
proof of the density of the material with which they 
came in contact, there is some reason to suspect that the 
master of that seminary was not exactly qualified for his 
important office. 

This circumstance, of which Elliott was much too 
fond of boasting, and which, when Catherine first heard 
of it, inspired her with an irresistible propensity to 
laugh, occasioned their ‘mother many sad and serious 
thoughts; and now, as she pondered on the past and 
the present, it was with a strict examination of her own 
motives, and with repeated endeavours to find out whe- 
ther she had acted wisely in sending her son away from 
the comparatively safe shelter of her own roof, and com- 
mitting him to the dubious companionship of the various 
characters usually met with in a public school.’ Her 
sorrowful reflection on retiring to rest was, that we are 
creatures of such limited perceptions we know not what 
we do; and sometimes, when we would guide the wan- 
dering, we only lead them into a more dangerous way. 
But even these reflections were not able to weigh down 
a mind like hers, supported as it was by the firm belief 
that man is only required to act upon his own convic- 
tions of right and wrong ; and that, if beyond the sphere 
of his limited vision there are snares and pitfalls spread 
for the feet of the unwary, the issue, both to him and 
them, is in the hands of one who “ willeth not the death 
of the sinner ;” and who, if it were consistent with his 
own wise and merciful designs, could remove every 
temptation from the pilgrim’s path. 

In vain did the anxious mother now look for the ex- 
pected tidings. They came not, and the time of her 
son’s anticipated return drew near. 

At last a letter arrived with Elliott’s seal, and quickly 
did she recognise the well-known hand; but, while her 
heart beat violently, her cheek grew pale as she read. 

«“ What is the matter?” exclaimed Catherine. 

“ Nothing,” replied her mother, calmly, “only Elliote 
is not coming home; he is going with a son of Lord 
Dacre’s to his father’s seat, in Bedfordshire ;-but you 
may read the letter, it will not take you long.” 
Catherine with difficulty yielded to the evidence of 
her own senses; for, though the ‘etter was written by 
her brother, it barely extended through the first page, 
and scarcely contained one word of genuine kindness. 
Unable to believe that this was all, she turned over the 
leaf. ‘There were a few words on the opposite side, as 
if an after thought had struck the writer, but they were 
scored through; while all the satisfaction they afforded 
was to see that the expression “ dear mother” was among 
them. 

And those who know what it is to love intensely, will 
believe that there was satisfaction even in this: for out 
of what materials may not a woman’s love, and éspe- 
cially that of a mother, find sustenance? Other loves 








bidden pleasures by unlawful means, she was almost 








appearance among the boys, Elliott was asked in an au- 





may pine away upon the steril wilderness of life, where 
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there are no flowers to cull, no fruit to gather, and no 
harvest to be reaped; but the love of a mother can sub- 
sist upon the bitter roots of unkindness and neglect, and 
maintain its freshness and its vigour by drinking of the 
waters of affliction. 


——- 


CHAPTER VIII. 


While Mary Grey remained beneath the roof of her 
hospitable friend, time flew on with rapid wing, not 
laden, as it had hitherto been, with cares and trials, but 
bringing along with each day a renewal of heartfelt en- 
joyment. Nor was his speedier flight unmarked by 
those deep impressions arising out of a serious examina- 
tion of the purest sentiments, united with the faithful 
and unremitting performance of moral and religious 
duty. 

The Greys had been accustomed to consider religion 
as a high and holy shrine, only to be approached occa- 
sionally, and for the purpose of offering up all their na- 
tural enjoyments, rather than as a household deity, 
whose presence was to sanctify their social meetings, to 
soothe their solitude, and support them under the burden 
of affliction—to bless their going forth, and to hallow 
their retarn—to stamp the character of truth upon their 
worldly transactions, and to infuse into their private 
feelings the sanctity of peace and love. 

Such were the views of Mrs. Lee on this important 
subject, that the religious discipline of her household 
was rather felt than seen. Her religious duties were not 
such as constituted a distinct and separate part of her 
existence; but so blended with the familiar avocations 
of each day, as scarcely to be held more sacred, to be 
more zealously performed, or more scrupulously watched 
over, than the choice of her friends, the regulation of 
her habits, or the conversation of her social hours. 
Thus, while she permitted none of the more conspicu- 
ous offices of piety to be neglected, she rendered her 
own society both interesting and highly improving, by 
the constant reference of her thoughts, even on ordinary 
occasions, to the two distinct principles of good and 
evil; to the merciful Providence by which our lives are 
governed ; and to the wisdom, the power, and the glory 
of an almighty Father and founder of the universe. 

And Mary listened to he~ words, and marked her con- 
duct with the deep interest of one who studies for the 
first time the holy truths imprinted’ in the book of life, 
little dreaming that the time would come when the bar- 
ren wastes before her, the thorns upon her path, and the 
storms to be encountered on her way, would make her 
look back with gratitude, and bless the solemn lessons 
she was now learning, unconscious of their after utility 
or their intrinsic worth. 

We have spfficient evidence that even those who are 
most solicitous to maintain an upright walk in the path 
of duty, are not permitted to pursue their earthly course 
in uninterrupted joy. The uniform comfort of his mo- 
ther's fireside was robbed of its felicity by the unnatural 
and still mysterious conduct of Elliott Lee, who came 
not at the earnest solicitations of his family, nor wrote 
more kindly to them, or with more openness of himself, 
though he knew that the happiness of a parent must be 
sacrificed by his unwonted reserve. One letter alone, 
evidently written under a degree of mental depression, 
wore something of the character of his former self. In 
this he entreated his mother never again to press the 
subject of his return home. “I distress you by my ab- 
sence,” said he, “ but I should distress you still more 
were-I to come back to the home I am no longer capable 
of enjoying. The habits of openness and candour in 
which we wereeducated, can only give pleasure where 
there are none but venial errors to expose. When the 
heart is changed, there can be little benefit in describing 
how that change has been effected. Suffice it, then, for 
you, my mother—for Catherine and Herbert to know 
that I am not what I was. I have other objects in pur- 
suit: and different pleasures from those which fill your 
happy thoughts. In another month I go to college. In 
another year I shall be of age, It will then be in my 
power to assist you in any pecuniary way, and would to 
Heaven that, by scattering gold beneath your feet, I 
could heal the wounds I have inflicted on your peace.” 

Mrs. Lee felt, on reading this letter, that all hope was 
indeed over for the present; that she had lost her influ- 

‘over her son, and that his prolonged absence would 





effectually loosen the ties of natural affection which she 
still believed he had not entirely shaken off. The femi- 
nine impulse to seek him, wherever he might be, and 
ascertain what would be the effect of a personal inter- 
view, often agitated her mind; but she was held back by 
the recollection of his pride, his peculiar temper, and 
the indignant spirit with which he had ever been uccus- 
tomed to repel what he considered as unwarrantable in- 
terference; and when she replied to his letter, it was 
with her wonted expressions of interest and affection, 
accompanied by that half suppressed anguish which 
goes farther than the bitterest reproaches towards touch- 
ing the mind where every noble and generous feeling is 
not effaced. 

Mary Grey entered deeply and feelingly into the 
anxieties of the family with whom she was so intimate- 
ly associated; but much as she desired to make what 
return she could for their unremitting kindness to her- 
self and Ellen, by devoting to their hour of need all the 
support and consolation it was in her power to offer, 
there were lingering thoughts of home that hung about 
her heart, and made her welcome her father’s letters 
with a more lively interest than such dry and business- 
like compositions as Stephen Grey’s are wont to pro- 
duce. 

It was a short time before the stipulated twelve months 
of absence had expired, that Mary received from her 
father a melancholy account of the failing health of their 
neighbour at the abbey; towards whom, now that the 
dangerous intercourse between the younger branches of 
the two families was cut off, Stephen Grey seemed to 
entertain more placable and kindly feelings. 

His next letter astonished Mary by informing her, 
that Mr. Malone had consulted him on the subject of be- 
coming his executor, 

“ At the request of this individual,” said he, « I waited 
upon him at his own house, and a miserable Babel it is. 
I found him much altered, suffering rather sharply, and, 
as appeared during my stay, more patiently than might 
have been expected from him. When he entered into 
the state of his pecuniary affairs, I was not surprised at 
the application it had been his purpose to make to me; 
for truly an experienced mind, a wise head, and sound 
judgment will be needed to set all right. You know that 
I never approved of this person’s domestic character ; 
but it can injure no man to do a kind office for the dead, 
and it is possible that my influence may be very benefi- 
cial when extended to the young people, who seem to 
have fallen into their present state more through over 
indulgence, and the constant pursuit of pleasure instead 
of business, than from naturally vicious dispositions. 
Of course my remarks refer to the boy. Of his sister I 
know nothing; but, if one may judge by the expense 
lavished upon her education, I should suppose her to be 
equally worthless with him. 

“ With respect to my own affairs, you are aware that 
I still occupy my house in the country, in consequence 
of not being able to meet with a tenant whose views as 
to rent and terms of occupation were at all reasonable ; 
bat, by dismissing two of my servants, and adopting a 
stricter mode of economy in my way of living, I may 
hope to meet the great expenses of the present year ; 
notwithstanding some deficiency in my accounts at the 
office, which has given occasion for very unpleasant sus- 
picions to be laid at the door of my youngest clerk. In- 
deed, so strong was the presumptive evidence against 
him, that he has been dismissed from his place, although, 
for thé sake of his parents, the real cause is not made 
public. In his stead I propose taking my son Allan, 
who returns from school on the fifteenth of this month. 
I have not given him his choice, as I did my other sons, 
for three weighty reasons—first, because I wish him to 
feel that there is a marked difference between his con- 
duct and theirs (at least that of his oldest brother ;) 
secondly, because [ do not consider him competent to 
judge for himself in an affair of such moment; and 
thirdly, because there appears to be a perverseness in his 
natore, which I believe nothing but my own personal 
authority can subdue.” 

“ Poor Allan,” said Mary, as she folded up the letter. 
“ Never was a temper more docile, a spirit more gentle 
than yours, if you had but been treated with kindness 
and discretion ; and now he, whose mind is peculiarly 
formed for the higher and freer walks of intellect, must 
be forced down by compulsion into a situation he can 
neither enjoy nor do credit to if he would. Oh, my 








father! if you did but know the real character of those 
you have to deal with, how much good instead of evil 
you might do, and what a world of misery you might 
spare them!” 

The next letter Mary received was from this favourite 
brother. In six long pages he told her all her heart was 
thirsting to know; but it left a melancholy impression 
that some for whom she was deeply interested were 
neither so well nor so happy as she could wish. ‘The 
least satisfactory part of the letter related to her brother 
George. In Allan’s description of his journey home, 
“we stopped half an hour,” said he, “at the town of 
, where a cattle fair was held that day. With the 
other passengers I was dining in a room, separated only 
by a narrow passage from one where a number of farm- 
ers and cattle dealers were regaling themselves with 
pipes and equally odoriferous potations. Among their 
disputes, their oaths, and their vociferous exclamations, 
I recognised the voice of my brother George; and, im- 
mediately looking in at the open door, discovered through 
the dense clouds of smoke a stout, bloated-looking young 
man, leaning his back against the wall, and challenging 
one of the company to fight. As he spoke in the broad 
dialect of the country, and was dressed in the short 
green riding-coat by which swaggering young fellows of 
this description are distinguished, I had some difficulty 
in persuading myself that this was really my brother ; 
but as soon as his eye met mine, [ was convinced. He 
did not know me at first, for bis vision was a little dis- 
torted; and when he did, his recognition was attended 
with no signs of pleasure. In short, after exchanging a 
few words, he skulked away into the stable-yard, to look 
after what he called his ‘nag.’ 

«“ This circumstance, I confess, cast a gloom over my 
spirits for the’rest of the journey, which I was unable to 
throw off; for you know, Mary, what belongs to the sort 
of life my brother is leading, and that he has little in his 
own nature, or in his own attainments, to raise him 
above the society by which he is now surrounded. 

“ Throughout the remainder of the day my mind was 
so much occupied with these sad thoughts, that I had 
not_prepared myself for finding Weltourne House ex- 
actly in its present state. To you I need not describe 
the melancholy of returning home without one kind look 
to welcome our approach, or one fond heart to beat more 
cheerfully for our presence. Yet let me not forget poor 
Terence. He was overjoyed to meet me, and I, too, was 
delighted to find that I might once more enter the abbey 
gates without treading on forbidden ground. My de- 
light, however, was considerably damped, on finding our 
kind-hearted old friend so much an invalid, and suffering 
from a malady which he knows must bring him speedily 
to the grave. That house, too, Mary, with its crumbling 
walls, and long passages, and vacant rooms, while it 
echoed with our laughter, was a perfect paradise, but it 
is not the house for sickness; and with only Terence 
and his father, the one in sorrow, the other in pain, the 
gloom which surrounds them is almost insupportable. 
Do not, however, suppose that I seek their society the 
less for the melancholy feelings it calls forth. I think 
they are both dearer to me now than in their brightest, 
happiest hours. Indeed, my friend never appeared to 
such advantage, as since he has had his father to support 
and cheer; and the old gentleman still shows his wonted 
consideration for others, by suppressing every complaint, 
and conversing cheerfully, even while evidently suffering 
the severest pain. You will judge of the extent to which 
this mistaken consideration is carried, when I tell you 
that he will not allow his daughter to be informed of his 
real situation. ‘Let her be happy while she can,’ is the 
reply he always makes, when Terence entreats him to 
permit her to be sent for, and represents the need he has 
of a kinder and gentler nurse than himself. 

« « That can never be,’ he said, most feelingly, the last 
time the subject was pressed upon him. ‘ Wait but one 
week longer, and then perhaps I may feel differently. A 
week of happines§ ic something in this world, Terence.’ 

“f could not help regretting the mistaken view the 
poor man was taking of happiness; and I asked him if 
he did not think a dutiful and affectionate daughter 
would be happier in the sick chamber of her father than 
she could be in the midst of lighter pleasures, which 
centred only in herself? 

«“ «My young friend,’ said he, smiling, ‘ you are a poet, 
and this is all very fine for you to write about; but I 
have always thought that we men make rather too large 
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a demand upon the virtues of the other sex, and I long 
since determined that no woman should be rendered 
more patient, more suffering, or more assiduous in her 
kindness, from what I mighi require of her.’ 

“So you see, Mary, if all men were as disinterested 
as our friend, you would want exercise for half your 
virtues ; and since there is no way for excellence to shine 
forth in its genuine lustre without being put to the test, 
you ought to thank us for the selfishness and the caprices 
that make you what you are.” 

Allan’s next letter to his sister referred more to his 
own situation, the difficulties of which he had not ex- 
perienced in their full force when he first wrote. He 
had now entered upon the office assigned to him by the 
will of his father, as entirely devoid of every qualification 
for filling it successfully, as if he had not possessed the 
rational faculties of a man; for of what value are any 
faculties, without either the power or the inclination to 
use them? 

“ Mary,” said he, in writing to his sister, “I have 
taken my new station with the full confidence that I shall | 
not occupy it long, for to me it is a living death. 








to represent religion. The child was seated among pur- 
ple clouds, and seemed to be gazing through rays of 
glory up to the great Fountain of eternal life; but its 
locks were not so golden, nor its eyes so heavenly blue 
as Catbleen’s. Still you must hear her speak to be fully 
sensible of the charm of her presence. 

| “And this reminds me that the object of my writing 
was to call you home. My father wishes you to come 
as quickly as you conveniently can, to perform the Chris- 
tian duty of comforting the mourners at the abbey, 
whose melancholy task, in all human probability, will 
soon be to close the eyes of their father. ‘They are both 
young, and wholly unsupported, except by the stimulus 
which will then have ceased. Come, dear Mary, as 
quickly as you can, for my sake and theirs. It is won- 
derfal how much my father has interested himself in the 
afflictions of this family. If I could forget his condact 
in his own, I should think he was a man of at least 
common feeling. But experience is more powerful than 
observation; and mine teaches me that, whatever his 
feeling may be for others, he possesses none for me. He 


Yet | desires me to add his thanks to Mrs. Lee for her con- 


here I see other men grow fat and flourish, while they | tinued kindness, and his cheerful acquiescence with her 


inbale the smell of musty paper, as if it were the scent 
of violets borne upon the fresh pure gales of spring. I 
see them open the mighty leger as if they unfolded the 


proposal that Ellen should be left behind to pursue her 
studies more regularly than she would do at home. I 
hear so much of Ellen’s beauty, that I long to see her; 





sibylline leaves, finding for every hour of their existence | yet quite agree with my father that she is better with 


a new and invigorating truth ; and grasp with eagerness 
the filthy gold for which they sacrifice the freedom and 
the highest attributes of intellectual being. The secret 


| your excellent friend than with us, for Welbourne House 
| is still shadowed with the cloud which imparted an un- 
| natural gloom to the atmosphere of our infancy—which 


of human happiness is to be in one’s proper place, and | hangs around my steps wherever J go, and threaten to 


these men are in theirs; but where, my sister—where, 
under this blessed sun, would you appoint me mine ? 

“I will not be so blasphemous as to suppose that an | 
immortal being was ever subjected to the ills of life | 
without a purpose in his existence; but if such a defect | 
in creation were possible, I should say that I was the | 
man. My father is dissatisfied with me already. Iknew 
how it would be; and having never, by my best endea- | 
vours, been fortunate enough to please him, I fear I do | 
not exhibit much alacrity in complying with his wishes. | 
Still I do obey him, and if he would but give me a kind 
word now and then—if he would but give me credit for | 
not being altogether a base, unprincipled wretch—in 
short, if he would but understand me, I believe he might 
make a man of me yet—whether he could ever make 
me a wealthy man is very doubtful. 

“Do you know, I believe my father actually suspects 
my honesty. He gave me a sharp scrutinising look last | 
night as he pressed me with some pointed questions, the | 
drift of which I did not fully understand at the time; | 
but his manner made it too evident to me, upon reflec- | 
tion, that he must have suspected me of concealment and | 


fraud. 


| if Cathleen should pass away for ever? 
and if you cannot make me happier or better, try at least 


pursue me to the grave. 

«“ But come, dear Mary; you are more necessary to 
my existence than ever. As the wearisome hours of 
life pass on, they are marked by others with enjoyments 
that repay them for the misery of living; by me with 
nothing but aspiring hopes, that find no definite aim, 
and thus fall back upon my heart like the withering ashes 
of the voleano—by visions of bright and glorious things 


| that never were and never can be realised in such a world 


as this—by burning thoughts that find no voice, and thus 
consume my being. 

« The light is just beginning to gleam from the win- 
dow of the abbey. Our friend still lives. Sometimes I 
fancy the light is obscured for a moment, and then I think 
that Cathleen passes to and fro. Fool! what is it to me 
Come, Mary, 


to make me wiser than I am.” 

Although it is more than probable that the light in the 
abbey window was solely indebted to the imagination of 
Allan Grey for any peculiarity in its appearance on the 
evening when he wrote to his sister, yet that evening 


Weill, I suppose I must bear even this, for I feel | was unquestionably fraught with events of sad and so- 





that my lot in life will be one of unmitigated bitterness; lemn reality to the afflicted inhabitants of the sick cham. | 


but if I were permitted to choose what to me would be | 


ber: for it was the scene of the last earthly suffering of 
| Cathleen’s soul was one to be penetrated in a moment 


the greatest earthly blessing, it would be to live with | a kind and generous parent; and when his fond farewell 


those who could understand me.” 
The net letter from Allan was in the same hopeless | 
strain, accompanied with a still deeper shade of melan- 


| died away with the last struggle of expiring nature, his 


bereaved and desolate children drew closer together, as 
| if through the wide world they now knew neither stay 


choly ; but the last detached sentence proved that, though | nor consolation but in each other’s love. 


the energies of the writer might sometimes be dormant,| They were, indeed, peculiarly destitute. Family dif- 
‘ferences, which ought long since to have been swept 
away by the natural course of time, had separated them 
from most of their near kindred; while pecuniary trou- 
| bles, in which their lost parent was more deeply involved 
than he ever permitted them to suppose, had rendered 
| him negligent of former friendships, which he felt no 
| longer capable of meeting upon equal ground; and, at 
| the same time, little solicitous of entering into new ones, 
| except in the instance of the Greys, whose society he 
had sought solely for the sake of his children, and be- 
| cause it could be maintained without interference with 
his domestic habits. 

| That Mr. Malone had been imprudent in the extreme, 
| there needed nothing more than the education of his son 
|} to prove. Born to little more than the inheritance of a 
lawsuit, upon which property of considerable extent was 
pending, Terence had received every qualification it was 
in his father’s power to impart for making him a gentle- 
man, and wanted nothing but the means; which he was 
assured would be ample, and fully estavlished as his own, 
when certain signatures should have been affixed to certain 
deeds, when different and mysterious forms of law should 
have been gone through, and when the lawyers, to whom 
the important case had been committed, should have 


they were not yet extinguished or subdued. 

“Tam writing in my own chamber,” said he, “ and 
listening for the carriage that is to bring Cathleen to her 
dying father. The night is dark and cloudy, and when 
I look out { see nothing but that one faint speck of dis- 
tant light which marks the sick man’s chamber. I moral- 
ise upon it, and think, when that light is extinguished, 
where will be—I hear the carriage wheels—the abbey 
gates are closed—Cathleen has come !” 

« Foolish boy!” said Mary, as she read the closing 
sentence, “ what have you to do with Cathleen? Have 
you not sorrow and trouble enough, without fancying 
you must love one of that luckless family 1” 

This letter was soon followed by another from the 
same hand. It began abruptly—* Mary, I have seen 
Cathleen, but how shall I describe her? What pencil 
can convey a just idea of a being too spiritual to be de. 
fined by outline, to pure for colours to portray. I have 
beheld her seated by her father’s bed, like Egeria by the 
couch of death. She has the azure eyes and ruby lips 
so peculiar to her country ; and, while I gaze upon her, 
IT am struck with the recollection of a picture I have 
some where seen, of a holy child, with calm, thoughtfal 
brow, and innocent smile, by which the painter designed 
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| 





fully remunerated themselves for the time and attention 
of years. 

With these expectations, and an inborn desire to 
escape from present annoyance, strengthened int® habit 
by the blind indulgence of his father, Terence was as ill 
fitted for the active and useful occupations of a man of 
business as he was ill supported in the dubious capacity 
of a gentleman. But his character was one not to be 
awakened to any serious apprehension of future evil, 
even by the sad aspect of the situation in which, at the 
death of his father,-he knew himself to be involved. 
The sense of present calamity was all that weighed upon 
his buoyant spirit; and when he saw the sister whom 
he idolised sinking under the pressure of affliction, his 
heart was occupied with a sympathy so intense as to 
leave neither thought nor feeling for other and less in- 
teresting causes of anxiety. 

“ When will Mary return?” was the yuestion he 
asked of Allan every time they met : for he, like her own 
iamily, had learned to expect from her care and kindness 
all the support and consojation their urgeat wants re- 
quired. Even Cathleen, partaking of the general senti- 
ment, associated with the ideal character of Mary the 
protection and the tenderness of a long-tried friend. 

At last she came. The tidings of Mr. Malone’s death 
had hastened her return, but it was not until the evening 
after the funeral that she reached her home ; and the de- 
gree of unreserved intercourse between the families at 
the hall and the abbey, to which sickness and sorrow 
had lent their sanction, induced Mary to lose no time 
in proving to the mourners how entirely she participated 
in their distress, 

No kindred, no friends, except Stephen Grey and his 
son Allan, had graced the obsequies of him who had 
once been the idol of a brilliant circle—who had once 
been looked upon as the moving spring in the world of 
wit and gallantry in which he lived. ‘The doors of the 
old mansion were open as usual, but the halls were va- 
cant; and all the outward vestige that remained of any 
important or extraordinary occasion, was the traces of 
the wheeis of the hearse on the green turf of the court- 
yard, 

In a wide chamber, dimly lighted, Mary found the 
brother and sister, with no companionship but their sor- 
row, and no occupation but that of silently recalling 
instances of long-cherished affection, and weeping its 
irreparable loss, 

Terence advanced to meet the friend whose presence 
realised his only remaining hope, with a burst of tears 
that bespoke the impetuosity of his grief; while Cath- 
leen; whose delicate frame had been exhausted by long 
vigils and unremitting attention to her suffering parent, 
remained almost motionless in the same chair he used to 
occupy, looking as if she had no other business in this 
world but to walk in her father’s footsteps to the grave. 

Mary embraced her with the love of a sister, and 


by the slightest proof of tenderness from those she re- 
garded with esteem. With this embrace, sanctifying the 
hour of desolation, the indissoluble bond of their friend- 
ship was sealed ; and henceforward Mary went and came 
like a ministering angel, bringing consolation to the 
mourners, and taking away with her, after each interview, 
renewed desires to devote herself, with constancy and 
zeal, to their happiness and their welfare, now and for 
ever. 


—>— 


CHAPTER IX, 


In the meantime Allan went each morning with his 
father, silent and spiritless, to pursue his task of duty— 
to transcribe, and ponder over words and figures that to 
him were no signs of ideas, to wander in imagination 
through regions of Arcadian bliss, or to lose himself in 
the mazy labyrinths of sentimental musing; while his 
vacant eye glanced listlessly over the page upon which 
it was his business to calculate and note down the pecu- 
niary gains and losses of sordid speculation, coarse traffic, 
or vulgar toil. In vain did the authoritative voice of his 
father call him to attention. In vain did the exasperated 
and contemptuous clerks pronounce him incapable of 
book keeping. Stephen Grey, still believing that young 
men could be compelled to do as their superiors com- 
manded, worked upon him with the tremendous engine 
of his wrath. The busy clerks and curious trades-people 
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looked askance at the fair countenance and graceful 
form of their young companion, as he took his place 
among them, and shook their sagacious heads in testi- 
mony of their conviction of the utter worthlessness of 
such items in the sum total of mankind; and those who 
had long been the pillars of his father’s commercial dig- 
nity, prophesied darkly and ominously of the downward 
course of the son. And all the while the heedless youth was 
dreaming on, instead of fulfilling the plain practical duties 
of the day ; when he ought to have turned a sharp and 
curious ear to the clink of his father’s cash, listening to 
the sound of ideal voices, to the melody of unseen water- 
falls, or to the song of birds with golden wings; and 
when he ought to have been balancing accounts and 
calculating prices, comparing the shining locks of Cath- 
leen, that fell over her fair temples and her neck, to sun- 
beams resting upon a snow-clad mountain, when morning 
first dawns upon its pure and trackless wastes. 

It is not in nature for thoughts and feelings such as 
filled the soul of Allan Grey to exist without a language 
and a voice. To such impassioned and imaginative 
minds, poetry is the only medium through which they 
can hold spiritual converse with the ideal beings of their 
own creation, who people and animate the mysterious 
world in which they live. Allan committed himself in 
verse, and left the written record of his folly among other 
papers upon the official desk. There needed but this 
one act of enormity to stamp his character with the stig- 
ma of irremediable disgrace. A distant relative, whose 
interest it was to keep Allan from promotion in his 
father’s business, discovered the ill-fated lines, and pre- 
sented them to Stephen Grey. 

The consternation of the farmer, whose well-stocked 
barns are threatened by a few dark words of combustible 
import with the awful signature of “Swing,” could not 
exceed that of the astonished father as he looked upon 
the lines—some long, some short—condemned by actual 
thyme and metre, and set forth in the handwriting of his 
son. The words were these :-— 


TO PEACE. 
Oh! I am weary with the fruitless toil 
That brings no recompense of joy to me; 
For I am tossed upon a stormy sea, 
Where tempests rage, where angry billows boil, 
Where the frail bark, their victim and their spoil, 
Swift o’er the heaving surge no more can flee. 
And still, sweet minister of rest, to thee 
I call, and still my baffled hopes recoil. 
Yet come, oh come, and fan me with thy wings 
Into that sleep whose troubled dreams are o’er. 
Come, gentle Peace! Thine angel visitings, 
Like spring birds resting on a desert shore, 
Soothe the lone heart with melody, that brings 
Tidings of summer flowers, where flowers shall bloom 
no more, 


Could any thing have been more at vagiance with 
common sense !—with common prudence ?—would have 
been an observation more to the point; for the clerks 
exchanged knowing glances with each other, and the 
favourite drew closer to the side of his patron as he 
perused the lines, one and all reading the sentence of 
poor Allan as it darkened into awful and legible charac- 
ters on his father’s face. 

The eye of Stephen Grey was not diverted by any 
other object until it had scanned the length and the depth 
of the poem, even to the long line with which the in- 
experienced writer believed that all sonnets ought to 
terminate. Here, however, it made a sudden transition 
to the countenance of the culprit, who, lost in one of his 
deep reveries, regained wholly unconscious of the net 
his evil genius had been weaving around him. But 
there was something in his father’s eye, pale, and cold, 
and glassy as it was, that seemed to have the power of 
the basilisk, and Allan started, to feel it fixed upon him 
with the ominous expression he had learned to regard as 
the unfailing harbinger of a storm. 

“ Are you the author of these lines 1’~ asked Stephen 
Grey, with perfect composure. 

“Tam,” replied Allan, blushing deeply, for he began 
to think it possible his father might have found some 
merit in them. 

“Then I now know,” continued Stephen Grey, hold- 
ing up the badge of disgrace between his finger and 





thumb, as ‘if it had been some delicate morsel for the 
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palate of an epicure, “ how it is that your time is wasted, 
and your small share of talent so grossly and so wantonly 
abused—how it is also that my name and my house are 
disgraced with a worthless and inefficient member. Here, 
Gibbins, take this precious specimen of my son’s abilities, 
and show it round the office to all the clerks.” 

Gibbins was delighted, and went, with step alert, 
broad smile, and head thrown back, to the first—the 
second—and so on to all the junior members of the 
establishment; and Allan listened to the suppressed 
laughter of those who implicitly believed the lines to be 
ridiculous, because they were unable to understand them. 
But while his very soul revolted from the insult so pub- 
licly and unfeelingly offered by his father, he maintained 
a calm, unaltered countenance, determined that his own 
consciousness of degradation should afford no additional 
cause of triumph. 

In this manner Stephen Grey deemed it politic to 
wound and irritate a mind peculiarly susceptible of pain, 
unconscious that by applying such violent means to root 
out what he called “ unpardonable folly,” he was neces- 
sarily sowing the fatal seeds of filial distrust and dislike ; 
and it is possible that this system, diligently pursued, 
might at last have induced the young poet to sacrifice 
his muse for the sake of obtaining the peace for which 
he pined, but that the evening of each day brought with 
it fresh stimulus to his muse—fresh inspiration to his 
lyre. 

Like some of the fabled victims of enchantment, com- 
pelled for their daily punishment to endure for a few 
hours the existence they most loathed, and then permit- 
ted to resume their own form and character, until the 
return of the hated moment of transformation; Allan 
Grey no sooner beheld, on returning home, the dim light 
from the single window of the abbey, and the rugged 
outline of its distant walls, than he was once more him- 
self—free to live and move in the world he loved, and to 
claim kindred with congenial minds. 

Terence Malone had so little of what was melancholy 
or romantic in his nature, that he had never been able to 
go along with Allan in his puetic flights; but Cathleen’s 
was a sister spirit. More highly, or rather more deli- 
cately cultivated than her brother, she was able to com- 
prehend and appreciate the mental exaltation of his 
friend, and could not only penetrate with him into the 
minute and hidden sources of actual pain and pleasure, 
but soar as well into the regions of imagination, where 
he had hitherto maintained an isolated yet charmed 
existence. = 

Perhaps there never was a mortal being of high intel- | 
lectual capabilities who did not experience an insatiable 
thirst for something it believed itself born to attain or to 
pursue. If such extraordinary capability be purely in- 
tellectuai, the thirst of the soul can only be allayed by 
the investigation of truth, under whatever form it may 
be concealed, or in whatever character it may be em- 
bodied. But if the capability be one of feeling rather 
than of understanding, the mind thus animated will 
spend its energies in search of sympathy, and, wherever 
it finds it, will strike root and live, though the soil should 
be sterile as the desert sands, and the atmosphere around 
one universal blight, with neither rain nor dew to in- 
vigorate its growth. 

Such was the character of Allan Grey; though he 
knew not, till he found a mind similarly constituted with 
his own, for what he had been searching through the 
realms of nature and of art in vain. His sister Mary 
had been, and still was, the comfort of his life; but she 
neither saw the world as he did, nor reaped from the tree | 
of knowledge the same fruit. His griefs he had always | 
been accustomed to share with her; but even his cir- 
cumscribed and isolated existence had afforded some 
intense enjoy ments, which he had hitherto longed in vain 
to find a friend who was capable of participating. Now 
he was lonely no more. Nature, poetry, and music, | 
spoke in the same voice to Cathleen as to him. Like | 
two wandering spirits who had long sought kindred fel- 
lowship, they found their home in each other’s hearts ; 
and young, ardent, and susceptible, learned too soon to 
double the importance of every enjoyment which they 
shared together. 

With minds less calculated for the imaginary than 
the real, Mary and Terence watched the growing inti- 
macy of the two friends, sometimes smiling, and some- 
times looking with serious disapprobation upon their 
ardent and romantic attachment. Perhaps it would have 
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been wiser for them had they remembered that there are 
other kinds of sympathy than that which belongs ex- 
clusively to poetry. But their experience was of that 
time of life alone, when we are too much occupied by 
feeling to examine the nature of our sensations: and, 
while every returning day brought them the happiness 
of each other’s society, the free interchange of mutual 
thought, and the confidential communion which a slight 
acquaintance with sorrow, and an ardent wish to console, 
produces in generous minds, they were too well satisfied 
with themselves and their present situation to look with 
anxious enquiry into the future. 

Nor was it a slight degree of internal satisfaction that 
was needed to support Mary under the trials of the pre- 
sent hour, of which she had, as usual, more than her 
proper share. Cathleen was fast losing the look of rosy 
health with which she first met the eye of her young 
admirer. Her step had lately become languid, and the 
burning blush which on the slightest emotion mounted 
to her cheek, was immediately followed by an unnatural 
and almost deadly paleness. 

When Mary first mentioned her fears to Terence, he 
laughed, and said his sister owed her varying colour to 
the fluttering wings of Cupid; but more serious obser- 
vation convinced him that there was indeed a deeper 
cause for anxiety than the uncertain throbbing of a love- 
lorn maiden’s pulse. 

Cathleen herself, however, seemed wholly unconscious 
of any important change. She made no complaint, but 
continued to exert herself even more than was consistent 
with her safety ; and seldom suffered Allan to leave her 
without having indulged him with some of the sweetest 
melodies of her native country, which she played and 
sang with peculiar taste and feeling. 

There is something so deeply affecting in these strug- 
gles of a young and buoyant spirit against the encroach- 
ments of disease, as of itself to attract and interest the 
mere observer ; but when beauty is threatened with decay 
—when the pure bright eyes of innocence and love look 
the destroyer in the face, with perfect unconsciousness 
of his fatal design. we naturally cling to the supposed 
victim as if we could ward off the blow; and cherish 
its loveliness, and dote upon its perfections, as if the 
might of human affection could shelter the fair flowers 
of earth, and protect them from the blight of death. 

There needed not this additional bond of interest to 
make the love of Allan Grey more constant, nor this 
fiery ordeal to render it more pure. He, too, had watched 
the changing colour on the cheek of Cathleen. He bad 
marked her languid eye, and observed her feeble step ; 
but he shrank from making them the subject of conver- 
sation, even with his sister ; and when she first began to 
remark upon it in his presence, he bit his lip, and turned 
away in silence: so much do we desire to shun the voice 
that speaks but to confirm our fears. 

Nor was the situation of Cathleen all that troubled 
Mary’s peace of mind. Her father’s house was a scene 
of constant misunderstanding, and of frequent dissatis- 
faction and gloom. The intimacy with Terence and his 
sister had been permitted from a sense of duty; but 
Stephen Grey possessed not the Christian grace which 
converts aggact of duty intoa pleasure. While Terence 
Malone was overwhelmed with trouble, he could pity 
and forgive his faults; but having made an unsuccessful 
proposal to him of taking a place in his office, and having 
since then seen him recover his wonted cheerfulness and 
vivacity, it was extremely difficult to regard his impru- 
dence and inconsistency even with toleration; nor was 
it, on the other band, an easy task for Terence to ac- 
commodate himself to the stern solemnity of the man 
whom it was his interest as well as his desire to concili- 
ate. His natural love of laughter was perpetually burst- 
ing forth on the moat inappropriate occasions ; and, while 
Allan and Cathleen too often yielded to the infection, 
Mary was left to struggle alike with her own inclination, 
and with her father’s strong aversion to such unauthorised 
and unbecoming conduct. In vain did Mary watch the 
latent mischief lurking in the eye of Terence, with a 
view to extinguish the embers ere they produced an ex- 
plosion. Terence was one who would rather lose his 
dinner than his jest, and all that was left for Mary was 
to divert her father’s attention, by endeavouring to con- 
verse with him on other subjects, and in private defending 
the culprits with a zeal that not unfrequently drew down 
extreme displeasure upon herself. 

These private interviews were of such a nature as 
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would have broken the spirit and quenched the enthu- 
siasm of almost any other woman ; but, beneath a calm 
and humble exterior, Mary Grey possessed a firmness of 
which she was little suspected, and a pertinacity in serv- 
ing her friends which no consequences it brought upon 
herself were powerful enough to subdue, or even to 
restrain. 

It was when alone with Mary that Stephen Grey now 
vented his accumulating indignation against Terence 
and Allan, with his contempt for poor Cathleen, deeming 
them unworthy to hear it delivered from his own lips ; 
and when he had sentenced the brother and sister to 
their just portion of beggary and degradation, he used to 
wind up his animadversions upon Allan by accusing him 
of idleness, and, as a necessary consequence in his opi- 
nion, of every vice. 

«“ You forget,’ Mary would sometimes say, when her 
courage was wrought up to the highest pitch, “ that poor 
Allan never had the choice of occupation with which his 
brothers were indulged. In some other situation it is 
probable he would exert himself more.” 

“In a playhouse,” replied her father, “I have little 
doubt but he would. Say no more in his behalf. You 
do not know him so well asIdo. It is not likely that 
you should; for I watch him day by day, and see that 
he is utterly regardless of his best interests—indolent, 
worthless, and unprincipled.” 

« No, no,” exclaimed Mary, with warmth, “you must 
not say that of Allan. Like us all, he has his faults; 
but there is a wide difference between such faults as his 
and actual vices.” 

“IT know of no greater vice than idleness,” resumed 
her father. And here the disputed point used generally 
to rest; for, upon the principle that inattention to one 
particular line of business must arise from natural and 
incorrigible idleness, and that such idleness is necessarily 
connected with the willing performance of every dis- 
honest and despicable action, it was not easy to defend 
Allan Grey, even from the frequently implied suspicion 
that bis father’s money was not safe in passing through 
his hands. 

Stephen Grey was, in reality, incapable of understand- 
ing any kind of virtue but what belonged to the main. 
tenance of an unsullied name as an upright tradesman 
and a useful neighbour. Of the merits of heroic suffer- 
ing, of self-devotion, or self-sacrifice, he knew nothing. 
If ever he heard such things spoken of, he thought them 

all romance and unintelligible jargon; and few persons 
were cither so imprudent or so lavish of their speech as 
to waste such words upon his ear. 

The unfortunate sonnet left by Allan Grey upon his 
desk was not the only proof of his incompetence to act 
the part of an honest and useful member of society. He 
had been so much delighted with the beautiful Irish bal- 
lad of “ Kathleen O’More,” that she whose name had 
its due weight in adding to the fascination of the lines, 
and whose voice lent a tenfold charm to the music, could 
not refuse to copy the notes and the words for him with 
her own hand; and Allan, either believing himself not 
quite perfect in both, or finding some other reason as 
efficient for their not being long absent from his eight, 
took the fair page along with him to town, agd bestowed 
upon it many a stolen glance, when his thoughts ought 
to have been elsewhere. 

An unwonted press of business that day created more 
than usual bustle and confusion in the office. Desks 
were rifled, drawers ransacked, and papers shuffled to 
and fro; and thus an opportunity was afforded for Gib- 
bins, whose eager eye was watchful over Allan’s move- 
ments, to discover his secret treasure, which he con- 
trived with his meddling fingers to lay open to the ob- 
servation of his master, who at that moment was 
approaching. 

Gentle reader, does thy recollection furnish thee with 
a single instance of a precious object falling under the 
inspection of merciless eyes, incapable of perceiving its 
merit, when those eyes have rested exactly upon the part 
thou wouldst have wished to conceal from their obser- 
vation ? 

The instance of Allan Grey was no exception to this 
rule. He watched his father reading (for on such occa- 
sions he was accustomed to read all) until he came to the 
milking of the «dun cow,” that verse of dubious pathos, 
even when accompanied by the aid of music. Here Ste- 
phen Grey read aloud, slowly and deliberately, but with 
monotonous and solemn intonation, remarking, as he con- 
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cluded, that it would be well if a Cathleen of their ac- 
quaintance would sometimes employ herself in milking a 
dun cow, as in all probability she would have to do 
worse than that or starve. 

It was comparatively easy to hear the contempt with 
which the lines were read, and afterward to see them 
torn in pieces and thrown into the fire ; but this unfeel- 
ing remark upon one so gentle, and so much an object 
of tenderness and compassion, made an indelible impres- 
sion upon a heart not addicted to vindictive reminiscen- 
ces, and helped to extinguish the natural affection Allan 
had long been striving in vain to cherish for his father. 

“Is this all you have brought for your private edifica- 
tion to-day ?” asked Stephen Grey, when the last frag- 
ment of the song was consumed. 

«“ You may search my papers,” replied Allan, deter- 
mined to make no resistance, and exhibit no symptoms 
of concealment. 

His papers were accordingly examined by his father 
and Gibbins, nor was it long before the latter discovered 
a pencil sketch of a female head, which fortunately for 
the artist, was so little like the object it was intended to 
represent as not to be recognised. 

“ This is too good for the flames,” exclaimed Gibbins, 
laughing. 

“ Place it above the fire,” said his master, “that all 
the world may see what a hopeful son I am blessed 
with.” 

By such means he expected to make Allan ashamed 
of his own absurdity ; but there is a kind of violence un- 
der which the gentiest disposition becomes firm; and, so 
far from acknowledging his fault, Allan looked his father 
boldly in the face, and telling him it was the last time 
he should make his appearance in that office, deliberately 
took up his hat and walked home. 

For the first mile he trod the ground as if he spurned 
its obduracy, and resisted its contamination. For the 
next he walked more warily, though still with haughty 
step; but the way seemed longer than he had calculated 
upon, and the unwonted excitement of the morning be- 
ing followed, as such emotions usually are, by an almost 
insupportable depression, he sunk at last into the weari- 
ness of the humblest pilgrim’? and, by the time he 
reached the village of Welbourne, his knees were ready 
to smite against each other, and he felt as if reduced to 
a level with those homeless wanderers who ask the bread 
of charity, and seek the shelter of the poorhouse. 

On turning into the road leading directly to his 
father’s house, and past that to the abbey, he started at 
finding himself suddenly confronted by Terence Malone, 
in earnest conversation with a gentleman on horseback, 
whom he immediately recognised as a physician from the 
neighbouring town; and, had the apparition been that of 
death on the pale horse, he could scarcely have looked 
more aghast. 

In order to spare his feelings, Terence had said nothing 
of his intention to call in the aid of medical advice, of 
which he expected to have the full benefit, without the 
chance of detection, while his friend was away. Nor 
was Terence himself looking more alive than Allan. 
Not that the doctor had said any thing of his sister’s case 
to occasion immediate alarm, but by a few inadvertent 
words he had that morning awakened him to a full and 
feeling sense of his own want of means to procure such 
indulgences as he would willingly have lavished upon 
Cathleen in the most extravagant profusion. 

“ Well, what does he say?” inquired Allan, deter- 
mined to rush at once upon the worst, as soon as the 
doctor had wished them both good morning. 

“ He says—” replied Terence, and then he stood still, 
and leaned upon the arm of his friend, while a convul- 
sion of pain passed over his usually happy countenance. 

“ Tell me all!” exclaimed Allan, fearing the worst for 
Cathleen. “Is the case so decided? Js there indeed no 
hope ?” 

“Oh, yes,” sighed Terence, “there is hope—no pos- 
itive disease—only a tendency—” 

“Thank God!” interrupted Allan; “but what can 
make you look so wretched, when she may yet be re- 
stored ?” 

Terence grasped his arm more firmly, held down his 
head, and trod with all his might upon a bunch of prim- 
roses growing by the wayside. At last he spoke. 

“There is hope for Cathleen, Allan, if she can live in 
the south of France, or in Italy, or make a voyage up 
the Mediterranean.” 





«“ Not otherwise ?” 

Terence shook his head. 

“Then surely you will go.” 

“ Allan,” said his friend, with a gasp of despair, “I 
never knew before what people meant when they talked 
of the bitterness of poverty ;—I have not the means !” 

“ You can sell the abbey.” 

“No; it is not mine to sell. It is supposed to belong 
to the party with whom we are at law; and we only 
live in it by sufferance until the case shall be decided.” 

A long silence ensued, for the two friends were so de- 
voted to the sufferer, and so enthusiastic in their devo- 
tion, that, in imagining ways and means for her assist- 
ance, they scrupled not to dwell upon some that were 
neither justified by law nor reason, though they would 
have blushed to tell each other how far they have deviated 
from probability and common sense. At last Terence 
found language for a comparatively rational thought. 

«“T will write to these stupid lawyers,” said he, “ and 
tell them that an angel is perishing while they delay ; 
and, in the mean time, Allan, you must assist me; and 
with the little that I have, it is possible that something 
may be done.” 

_«[1” said Allan, with a blank look of utter destitu- 
tion. “TI assist you? I have this very morning thrown 
away my only chance of ever being able even to provide 
my own bread. I can do nothing in conjunction with 
my father, and therefore I have resigned my place in his 
office.” 

« But you have talents.” 

“ And so have you.” 

“TI wonder what they are,” said Terence, as the familiar 
smile once more stole over his countenance. “Here 
we stand upon the king’s highway, two as competent 
young fellows as you can find out of bedlam, willing to 
exchange our wits for ready money, they being all we 
possess ; but, unfortunately, not knowing where to find 
customers for so valuable a commodity.” 

While his companion was speaking Allan had fallen 
into one of his deep reveries, ‘Ihe word talent had put 
him upon thinking of his own capabilities ; and, ere he 
had reached his father’s door, he bad formed a scheme 
for bringing his talents into action. 


——— 


CHAPTER X. 


Had Allan Grey communicated to his father, or to the 
clerks in his father’s office, the design his fertile imagi- 
nation had given birth to for maintaining himself and as- 
sisting his friends, they would unanimously have ex- 
changed their sentence of fool for that of madman. 
Such as the design was, however, it filled the whole soul 
of the enthusiast, and enabled him to meet, without 
flinching, the stern eye of his father when he returned 
from town: while Mary, who had no such absorbing 
speculations to occupy her thoughts, in trembling appre- 
hension for. the brother she loved, presented herself be- 
fore her father, in order that she might receivé the first 
shock of his displeasure. Her fears, however, were for 
the present groundless. No anger was expressed in 
words, for it was considered more consistent with the 
dignity of an insulted parent to treat the offender with 
silent contempt; and he was therefore permitted to eat at 
his father’s table, and to sleep beneath his roof, without 
the slightest or most casual acknowledgment of his 
presence. 

Perhaps no other line of conduct could have made the 
food and the shelter of which Allan now partook so 
hateful to him as this; and, had the pecuniary means 
been at this time within his reach, it is more than proba- 
ble he would have left his house for ever. But there 
was one method (and, perhaps, the only effectual one for 
enforcing the submission of grown-up children) so rigor- 
ously adhered to by Stephen Grey, that the spirit of 
open rebellion was no sooner awakened under his do- 
minion, than it died away for want of power and liberty 
to exert its strength. As his children advanced in years, 
he could not awe them into obedience as he had done in 
their infancy; but, as their wants increased, he could 
withhold the means of gratification, and, in some measure, 
subdue them to his will by depriving them of access 
to any possible resources, 

How Allan’s wounded spirit revolted from this pecu- 
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have looked into an empty purse; who, while suspect- 
ing that they were grudged the very sustenance of life, 
have felt their incapability to purchase it elsewhere ; and 
who, having dared to rebel against existing authority, 
have looked forward to the day when they should be un- 
der the necessity of asking pecuniary assistance from the 
same source. 

If this situation will not bring down the independent 
spirit, what will? 

Mary pleaded tenderly with her brother, and hinted, 
with extreme delicacy, at the expediency of yielding to 
his father’s wishes; but, as the stimulus for action in- 
creased, Allan felt his powers of exertion and resistance 
increase in the same proportion ; and though the plan 
he had formed for his own aggrandisement would have 
been looked upon by a worldly and experienced eye as 
altogether fallacious and chimerical, to that of the young 
poet it wore a totally different character, and had, besides, 
the strong recommendation of being the only scheme that 
lay within his reach to execute. 

From his childhood Allan had practised the art of 
drawing with considerable taste and skill; but, since his 
acquaintance with Cathleen, who, in addition to her 
natural talent, had enjoyed the advantage of the best in- 
struction, he had improved so rapidly as to aspire, with- 
out much presumption, to the merit of an artist. His 
likenesses were pronounced admirable, because they were 
generally known; and some of the dutiful sons and 
daughters in the village of Welbourne and the neigh- 
bourhood had asked him, half in jest and half in earnest, 
to give them sketches of their parents; for Allan was a 
universal favourite with old people; and many a shrivel- 
led spinster would have cheerfully consented to sit for the 
comely youth to pourtray her faded charms. 

Among the rest was a worthy family of the most re- 
spectable class of farmers, with whom Mary and Allan 
were in the habit of exchanging kind offices, and at whose 
hospitable house they spent, once or twice in the year, a 
pleasant social evening. 

This family afforded Allan his first hope; but it wesa 
hope he still cherished in secret, too well knowing that 
even his kindest judge, his sister Mary, would condemn 
it as futile; while to expose it to Terence and his sister 
would be to strike a death-blow at once to his resolution. 
Indeed, such were the habits and sentiments in which 
they had been educated, and such their total ignorance 
of the practical duties of life, that while they talked, in 
extravagant language, of what they would do and suffer 
for the sake of obtaining money, their ideas were always 
of desperate sacrifices, producing the immediate reward 
of absolute wealth. Of the drudgery required to obtain 
the remuneration of shillings and pence, they knew no 
more than the monarch on his throne; and would pro- 
bably have Jooked with the same wonder and contempt 
upon the process by which Allan proposed to supply his 
empty purse. 

There is a zest imparted to our resolutions by secrecy 
as well as hope; and the young artist felt both in their 
full force as he traced the hedgerow path, leading by a 
circuitous course to the residence of farmer Wells. 

The quacking of an innumerable multitude of ducks, 
and the discordant cackling of other poultry, announcing 
his approach, were sounds well ‘calculated to rouse the 
poet to a sense of the reality of actual life; and, as he 
strode along the dubious causeway, which led by a wicket 
entrance into the orchard, pursued all the way by the 
outstretched neck of an impertinent gander, it is more 
than probable that some painful apprehensions of things 
remote, as well as immediate, flitted across his mind. But 
of these the autobiography of Allen Grey bears no record, 
and we have no right to surmise. 

Arrived at thewide hall door, he knocked loudly, but 
waited for a weleome before he ventured in; and who 
should appear to answer his summons but Mrs. Wells 
herself—clad in Holland apron, close cap, and russet 
gown, and evidently having just escaped from the labori- 
ous manufacture of her celebrated cheese. 

Had Miss Wells, or Miss Lydia, given him the wel- 
come, his resolution would have stood unshaken, for they 
read Lord Byron, sang Moore’s Melodies, and understood 
a little of what belongs to the fine arts; but to talk to a 
bustling farmer’s wife, in the broad daylight of busy noon, 
about sitting for her likeness, was an absurdity of which 
Allan, visionary as he was, felt himself wholly incapable ; 
and asking for Miss Wells or her sister, he was ushered 
into a vacant parlour, where he waited until the young 


ladies had doffed their morning dresses, and pinned on | 
the pink ribands designed to impart an additional glow | 
to their already blooming charms. 

At last the two giris made their appearance, and Allan | 
was unexpectedly betrayed into his wonted greeting of | 
kindness and gallantry, when he ought to have com- | 
menced the business of the day exclusively as one who | 
comes to take away with him an equivalent for the labour | 
of his hands. 

“I have come to take your likenesses,” said he, with | 
a look and manner that turned the whole affair into a | 
jest. “ Your mother’s first, if you please, for you know | 
she was so good as to say she would patronise me when | 
I became a traveling artist.” | 

The young ladies now tittered, and said Mr. Allan 


was always so droll; but one of them ran to fetch her 
mother, and when, with much difficulty, they had been | 
made to understand that the design of their visiter was | 
serious, they all exclaimed how kind he was—how good 
to take that trouble—how delighted they should be to | 
have all their portraits hung up, if only to surprise uncle 
Benjamin when he came to see them at Christmas. 

Amid the confusion of voices, one thing, however, was 
clearly intelligible—they had no idea—not the most dis- 
tant, that Allan was expecting money for all his trouble, 
and the resolution he had brought with him proved far 
from sufficient for the necessary explanation. 

« Well,” thought he, as he took out his pencils, and 
began to operate upon the old lady, “these people have | 
been very kind and neighbourly; and, when poor Mr. | 
Malone was ill, used to send every day, for his acceptance, | 
some delicacy which their own hands had made. If I | 
succeed with them, they will spread my fame in the | 
neighbourhood, and they are richly deserving of all the | 
pains I can bestow upon them.” | 

Still, had Allan known exactly how his first advances | 
would be received, he would have limited his operations | 
to the senior members of the family. But he had plunged | 
in, not knowing upon what terms, and his kindness being | 
accepted on the broadest scale, there was nothing for it 
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but proceeding regularly downward, from old Christopher 
Wells to his youngest son, taking in the nose and ears of 
the great shepherd’s dog, without which they did not | 
consider their family complete. 

This extensive performance necessarily occupied a good 
deal of time; but Allan was so accustomed to wander in | 
the fields, to loiter at the abbey, and to be, nobody but | 
himself knew where, that little note was taken of bis ab- 
sence from home; and he had actually completed the | 
whole series of portraits without the cause of that absence 
having been discovered. 

Long before the finishing touch was given to the 
round blaff face of litthe Thomas Wells, Allan had dis- 
covered that the diligent labourer in this peculiar calling 
is richly worthy of his hire; and that, previous to his 
accepting the proposals of those who were so charmed 
with his pictures as to wish to see their own faces 
depicted in the same style, it was highly necessary to 
rouse himself to explain upon what terms they could be 
gratified. Mrs. Wells was the individual he chose to 
communicate with on this important occasion, and he 
made his choice as we often do in circumstances of dis- 
tressing delicacy, because she was the person least likely 
to feel exactly as he did on the subject; for there are 
cases when we are too proud to be condoled with, and 
reject all sympathy from its very inadequacy to alleviate 
our sufferings. 

“Tam glad your friends think the portraits like,” said 
Allan to the good woman of the house, as he prepared to 
take his final leave. 

“Like! They must be either blind or stupid to think 
otherwise,” replied Mrs. Wells. “ My only vexation is, 
that you should have taken so much trouble about us 
and our faces; but, as you say, practice makes perfect, 
and you may have been improving your hand upon us. 
Still, Mr. Allan, if there was any thing we could do in 
return—any thing in the world—” 

«“T will tell you, my good friend,’ replied Allan, 
« what you can do:” and then he blushed, and hesitated, 
until the simple-hearted woman began to think whether 
he had not cast a kindly eye upon one of her daughters. 
«T will tell you what you can do,” continued Allan, be- 
ginning the sentence again, with more breath to utter it. 
« You can recommend me to your friends.” 

“Ah!” exclaimod Mrs. Wells, “I have done that 
already. There is M:. Jackson, Mrs, Wilkinson, and 











the three Miss Millers, all wild to have their likenesses 
taken.” 

«“ But you must recommend me as an artist,” said 
Allan. 

« And that Iam sure you are,” continued the good 
woman, with the same density of understanding and 
fluency of speech. “There’s Mr. Mansfield, our vicar, 
has a great portrait hung in his dining-room, which they 
tell me was done by an artist, and in London too; but, 
to my taste, it is not half so beautiful or so much like as 
yours.” 

“ You do not quite understand me yet,” said Allan, 
again. ‘In plain words, Mrs, Wells, I am not living on 
very comfortable terms with my father, and I want to 
maintain myself by taking likenesses.” 

« No, no, Mr. Allan,” said the lady, in an altered tone, 
and with a countenance that expressed her want of power 
to give credit to so great an improbability. You don’t 
mean what you say, Mr. Allan. You are imposing upon 
a simple woman. You will not—you cannot go about 
taking money of such people as these.” 

“T will,” said Allan, “if you will speak a kind word 
for me, and explain my intentions without betraying any 
thing about my father.” 

As he said this he held out his hand to take leave; 
but the melancholy fall of his voice, and the tears which, 
in spite of his resolution, rushed into his eyes, convinced, 
and affected his friend so deeply, that she had no lan- 
guage to express her sympathy and compassion; but 
stood holding his hand in hers, and wiping her eyes 
with her apron, unti! he made a second movement to- 
wards the door. 

“ Stay,” said she, “you must not leave us yet. You 
have taken all our likenesses, but if I had had the least 
idea—” 

“ Say not a word about that, 
a word, I entreat you.” 

“But must you go about from house to house, my 
poor fellow ?” said the kind-hearted woman. 

“T must,” replied Allan. 

* Then come to us always in your way, and take a 
bed when it suits you. And stay; another word before 
you go, If things should grow worse between you and 
your father, and you should want a home for a few 
weeks or so, remember we are in your debt, Mr. Allan: 
and, even if we were not, there’s the white chamber 
always at liberty, and, as my husband says, one guest the 
more at a farmer’s table makes little difference.” 

Allan expressed the warmest gratitude for the well- 
meant kindness of his worthy friend ; and, after return- 
ing again to the painful part of the subject, belonging 
exclusively to pecuniary affairs, and settling how Mrs. 
Wells should introduce him to some of her friends on 
the footing of an artist, he returned home, querying with- 
in himself whether the difficulties of money-making in 
the line he had chosen were not equal, at least, to those 
he had encountered in his father’s office. 

In setting forth with a clear understanding, however, 
his way became more easy; and, after going through 
two or three familics, and weighing in his purse the 
actual and substantial profits of his labour, he felt his 
prospects brighten so much upon him that he was in- 
duced to impart the important secret of his success to his 
sister Mary, whom he commissioned to convey it to his 
friends at the abbey. 

Great was the wonder expressed by all at this unpre- 
cedented step of Allan’s, but their wonder was unmixed 
with blame; and while they lamented the adverse cir- 
cumstances which had consigned so bright a genius to 
such a fate, they fervently wished the young artist might 
be rewarded with success so brilliant as to lead him into 
a higher and more intellectual sphere of action. 

Whatever we undertake of our own free-will, unap- 
proved and unaided by others, we naturally pursue with 
firmness and avidity; and Allan went diligently and 
cheerfully to his daily task, until a luckless incident cast 
a damp upon his new-born energy. 

The secret of his meeting with so much employment 
consisted in the smallness of the sum demanded as the 
price of his pictures. These were consequently slight 
in themselves, and of such a nature as to be easily 
effaced. 

It happened that Cathleen and her brother were visit- 
ing one day at a house where Allan had been employed ; 
and, when the ladies left the dinner-table, and threw 
themselves upon the mistress of the mansion and her 
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neatly-arranged drawing-room for all the entertainment 
they could afford, the likenesses were brought out, and 
exhibited for the amusement of that class of critics who 
always point immediately to the dark shadow below the 
nose, exclaiming that the original of the picture has no 
such mark as that upon his face. 

Cathleen sat with heightened colour, listening to the 
stupid remarks of the company, who fingered the chalk 
lines, and rolled and unrolled the paper, widening each 
time the various rents made in the edges, and thus help- 
ing to reduce the luckless specimens of art to a very de- 
graded and forlorn condition. 

“Such things!” said one young lady, yawning, and 
throwing them contemptuously aside. 

“I don’t like the style—I never did,” exclaimed an- 
other, of higher pretensions. 

“ Pray, how much might you give for them !”’ asked a 
third; while the lady of the house endeavoured to de- 
fend them, by saying they were once very much like ; 
but that her own neck had been dusted away by the 
housemaid, and her naughty boy had rubbed off his 
father’s nose; at which the company laughed long and 
loud, as they held up the damaged pictures the better to 
enjoy the joke. 

What would Cathleen have given at that moment to 
be able to snatch away the portraits unseen, and, leaving 
the stated price behind her, to turn her back upon that 
house for ever! But fearing to commit herself by show- 
ing too deep an interest in the artist, she curbed her 
haughty spirit, and determined, if her persuasions had 
any power, that Allan should expose himself no more to 
the vulgar criticisms of such people. 

Perhaps there never was a man of aspiring, yet deli- 
cate mind, who could deliberately persist in doing what 
the lady of his love considered as contemptible and de- 
grading. If there were, Allan Grey was not this man, 
Cathleen had only to hint her objections to his occupa- 
tion, und it was relinquished without one word of defence 
or one expression of regret; for, rather than bring the 
faintest blush of shame upon her cheek, what would he 
not have sacrificed and suffered ! 

Had Cuthleen been as ready with another plan of 
action as she was with her objections to this, the service 
done to Allan would have been infinitely greater; but it 
seems to be the part of friendship merely t> stop us in 
our sanguine career, instead of pointing c a safer or 
more eligible course. 

“You have other talents,” argued the inexperienced 
girl, intent only upon escaping a repetition of her recent 
pain; “ you have other talents capable of being exercised 
in a nobler sphere. Your poetry is beyond my praise. 
I never read the least fragment of yours without feeling 
that you were born to a glorious destiny. which nothing 
but your own blindness to your extraordinary capability 
can counteract.” 

And Allan, too deeply susceptible of praise from such 
a source, suffered the latent ambition thus kindled in his 
bosom to hurry him into a thousand delicious and be- 
wildering visions of future fame; visions which, by 
holding them concealed within the sanctuary of his own 
heart, he had no opportunity of examining by a broad 
and certain light, or comparing with the actual experi- 
ence of others. 

Of all the diseases to which the human mind is liable, 
a silent enthusiasm is the most incurable. Those 
visionaries who disclose the scheme of their own pro- 
jected absurdities to others, however impetuous the cur- 
rent of their feelings may be, or however dense their 
own faculties of perception, are almost sure to find a 
cure in the reception their confidence meets with from 
the world ; but those who cherish their favourite designs 
in secret seldom fail to carry them into execution, either 
for evil or for good. 

And now Allan paced, with fresh delight, the roman- 
tic paths around his father’s dwelling, and traced the 
verdant banks of a smooth river that glided past the 
abbey, reflecting in its clear unruffled bosom the deep 
dark shadow of the ivied walls, and the light that glanced 
through the turret windows, and shot athwart the sur- 
rounding gloom. Upon this river Terence kept a small 
pleasure-boat, in which Allan used to sail listlessly with 
the stream, weaving such lays of love and sadness as 
could not, he thought, be cast upon the world in vain: 
for, when he repeated them to his sister Mary, and then, 
with gentler voice, to Cathleen, they used to listen with 
enraptured attention, while tears from the eyes he loved 
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best attested the pathos of his muse. Even Terence 
would keep silence during the recital, and all learned 
| to look ardently forward to a time when their heartfelt 
| admiration would be confirmed by the applause of the 
| public. 
| In the mean time Mary was making preparations for 
| the return of both her sisters, Harriet, who, on leaving 
| school, had gone to pay a visit to her aunt, living in a 
| small country town, was become so great a favourite as 
almost to be adopted as her own child, and, consequently, 
| her return to her father’s house was less as a resident 
| than a guest; while Ellen, whose stay with Mrs. Lee 
| had been prolonged from time to time, came at last, at 
| the earnest entreaty of her sister Mary, to cheer the soli- 
| tude of her home. 
Christmas was the time of meeting, and Mary did her 
best to warm the cheerless hospitality of Welbourne 
| House into something like comfort. “If my father 
| would but go from home for one day,” she thought, 
“how happy we might all be;” and her wishes were 
| more than realized, for he went from home and was 
| absent for two entire days and nights, on one of which 
Terence and his sister were to be guests at the hall— 
‘a the other the whole party were to assemble at the 
| abbey. 
Harriet arrived some days before her sister, unchanged 
except in manners and appearance. Still thoughtless, 
| wild, extravagant, and sometimes pert, she had assumed, 
| in exchanging her girlish frock for a fashionable dress, 
the ease and gaiety of a woman of the world ; while her 
graceful form, light movements, and hearty but still not 
vulgar laugh, bright eyes, and sunny hair, lent to her 
whole character a sort of fascination almost as powerful 
| as that of beauty. 
Free as Mary was, and ever had been, from the taint 
| of selfishness or envy, she could not look upon her sister 
' Harriet without an ideal connection between her and 
Terence, accompanied with a flash of secret pain, for 
which she chid herself as often as it occurred. 


They met like friends who have only been separated 
|foraday. Their former familiarity and their old jests 
| renewed; and Mary, who: was ignorant how seldom 
| minds of this character are deeply interested in each other, 
began to think that, in cultivating the happiness of others, 
| she must make a greater sacrifice than she had anticipated 
| of her own. She was, however, entirely relieved from 
| her secret apprehensions, by finding that, while Terence 
always selected Harriet to dance with, and addressed his 
puns and witticisms to her ear, bis serious attentions 
were directed to herself with the same pointed delicacy 
and kindness as ever; and that, while he exchanged 
with her sister the loud laugh and the quick repartee, he 
spoke to her in those grave low tones according best with 
the language of affection. 

It was not until the eve of the first day of freedom 
aad festivity that Ellen Grey was expected. A deep 
snow lay on the ground, and, though the wind blew 
sharply from the north, Mary threw open the window so 
often to listen to the sound of carriage-wbeels, that 
Terence, who was their guest that evening, begged she 
would allow her sister to approach without sacrificing 
their lives in honoor of her arrival. 

“She comes at last ?”’ exclaimed Mary, with exulta- 
tion, as the deep roll of a carriage was heard upon the 
bridge. “Terence, you must go with me to meet her,” 
and she seized his reluctant arm; for the sharp frosty 
air, and the remembrance of Mary’s youngest sister, 
were neither of them very stimulating to the gallantry of 
the Irishman, 

It was a clear moonlight night—so clear as to render 
the outline of every object as distinct as at noonday. 
Terence threw open the door of the chaise, more impa- 
tient to return to the warm fire than to embrace the 
occupant; yet he did extend his arms with the fami- 
liarity of a brother, for the recollection of the many 
kisses he had pressed upon the cheek of little Ellen 
Grey rendered her an object of affection if not of inte- 
rest. What, then, was his surprise, to behold the tall 
figure of one whom he believed to be a stranger rising 
from the seat. He drew back, and a sweet voice ex- 
claimed, in softly modulated accents, “ Mary, I am de- 
lighted to see you. Mr. Malone, I hope your sister is 
better; I promise myself great pleasure from cultivating 
her acquaintance,” 





Mary in a whisper if this was really Ellen, offered his 
arm to conduct her into the house. 

The young traveller was soon led to the fire; and as 
shawls, and cloaks, and tippets were removed one after 
another, a tall, well-formed, and commanding figure stood 
before them, to which they felt it almost impossible to 
assign the name of Ellen Grey. 

To see her face distinctly had already become an ob- 
ject of intense curiosity to Terence, and his anxiety was 
not long bofore it met with its reward. 

The beauty of the welcome stranger was of a kind 
that needed no preparation from the toilet to render it 
presentable. Carelessly throwing aside her bonnet, she 
lightly shook her auburn ringlets, and parting them upon 
her forehead with her small white band, displayed a face 
whose uncommon loveliness struck the beholders with 
silent admiration. 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed Harriet, after Mary had 
led Ellen from the room, “ this sister of ours is a beauti- 
ful creature. What think you, Terence ?” 

“T perfectly agree with you,” was the laconic reply. 

«“ Polished manners, too, almost equal to my own and 
Mary’s. What is your opinion, Mr. Malone ?” 

“T should say, superior to one at Icast.” 

“To Mary’s, of course. But where can she have got 
that sweet voice, and the dimples that play about her 
mouth 1” 

“ By robbing her sister Harriet.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Malone, for your extraordinary gal- 
lantry. But come, talk to me like yourself. You are as 
cold and sarcastic as my father, just at the time when I 
should expect a burst of your genuine Irish eloquence. 
Why, you do not praise Ellen’s beauty with half the 
warmth I have known you bestow on my sister Mary.” 

**To me, Mary is both beautiful and good; Ellen is 
yet only beautiful.” 

“ Then, when Ellen is good to you, and makes you 
cough medicines and comforters, you will love her better 
than Mary ?” 

“Ido not suppose she ever will; it is too early to 
form an opinion from mere appearance, but Ellen Grey 
does not look to me like one of whom I could ever ask a 
kindness.” 

“ But you would be the more grateful for a kindness 
granted without asking ?” 

“T do not know that, either.” 

“Come, Terence, you are acting my father still; I 
cannot bear to hear you talk in this dry, cold manner. 
Now that there is no making comparisons with Ellen, 
tell me honestly whether you think Mary or me the best 
looking.” 

“ Harriet, if any other woman asked me such a ques- 
tion, I should say it was from envy or coquetry; but 
you are too generous and too good-humoured to feel 
pain when the truth is not altogether in your own 
favour. I will therefore tell you candidly, that to me 
there never #vas a countenance so beautiful as your sister 
Mary’s.” 

“What! with her pale cheeks, and those bands 
of raven hair that lie upon her forehead like a vestal 
virgin’s ?” 

“It is her vestal purity that I admire so much.” 

“ Ah! now I understand you ; you are charmed with 
the variety of a character in every way opposite to your 
own: and, when you are tired of contemplating in the 
mirror the brilliance of your own wild eyes, you turn 
with peculiar satisfaction to Mary’s downcast orbs.” 

«“ Perhaps you are right; but, whatever the causes may 
be, there is a power in such eyes as Mary’s, when she 
fixes them in earnest meaning upon your face—a power 
to call forth all that is true, and noble, and generous in 
your nature, and to shame out all the evil, even from a 
heart like mine.” 

« What a pity Mary does not spend her life in gazing 
on your face !” 

“ Harriet, you may jest as you will; but if I had dis- 
graced myself before the world, I would fly to Mary for 
protection, as the criminals of old were wont to shelter 
themselves in the sanctuary—yet I would not meet her 
eyes. I shoul! be certain of forgiveness, because her 
benevolence is such as to extend to the widest circle of 
human depravity ; but the sanctity of such a mind con- 
demns more powerfully than the accumulated contempt 
of the vulgar million.” 

Such were the genuine sentiments with which Mary 





Terence bowed, and thanked her; and, after asking 





Grey inspired her friend; and, bound to her from 
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childhood by the indissoluble bond of mutual sympathy, he 
had learned to look upon her, as her character attained 
greater maturity of principle and judgment, almost as his 
guardian angel. By his personal prowess and undaunted 
spirit he had protected her when a young girl from insult 
and oppression, and since that time she had more than 
rewarded him by watching over the eccentricities of his 
wayward temper, and guarding his reputation in the 
opinion of others, with that untiring tenderness so espe- 
cially characteristic of the love of woman. Not that 
Terence was by any means such a character as Mary 
would have held up fora pattern of perfection ; for, alas! 
how seldom do we love best what we most approve. It 
was sufficient for her condemnation that he led a useless 
life: besides which, he had a thousand faults, all so 
clearly conspicuous to her discriminating eye, that one 
of the great objects of her life seemed to be to conceal 
them from others. 

It is idle to say that personal appearance has little to 
do with our attachments. We leave it for philosophers 
to explain by what process red hair is converted into 
auburn, green eyes into blue, and a slight spinal curve 
into the line of beauty; but unquestionably, either a 
priori or @ posteriori, personal appearance is of unspeak- 
able importance; for never was the sentiment of love 
conceived within the human mind without a real or ideal 
sense of beauty, or, if not of beauty, literally speaking, 
of an agreeable peculiarity of form and feature—of some- 
thing surrounding one particular form as with a halo of 
light, separating it from all the world, and rendering it 
supremely admirable in its distinctness, if not in its 
colouring and symmetry, 

Terence Malone had the tall agile figure which we 
naturally associate with skill and grace in all manly ex- 
ercises. He had a broad open forehead, closely shaded 
with bright jetty curls, and eyes that looked from beneath 
their long dark lashes like the sun in his noonday ra- 
diance, when he bursts from behind a dense and gloomy 
cloud ; with a voice whose full clear tones were a natural 
and constant melody, and a laugh that might have 
awakened the spirit of merriment in the breast of a 
hoary sibyl. Besides which he was so active, so decided, 
and so prompt in his movements from one trifling occu- 
pation to another, than an air of manliness, and some- 
times of importance, was imparted to his character, 
not sufficiently supported by the objects for which he 
lived. 

As an adventurer, a sailor, or a military commander, 
he would have been distinguished for his enterprise and 
valour; but, immured as he was in the solitude of a 
secluded mansion, alike without useful occupation or 
laudable ambition, he was loved and valued for what he 
might have been rather than for what he was; and Mary, 
whose partial fancy was perpetually placing bim in 
situations more congenial to his nature, blamed his ill- 
judged education for thwarting his higher destiny. And 
since, with all her zeal to assist and serve, she could not 
point out any specific plan by which that destiny might 
be fulfilled, she was satisfied to pity and possess him 
still, For it needs a highly sublime and spiritual at- 
tachment to devise schemes for depriving us, perhaps for 
ever, of the friends we love best ; and more experienced 
moralists than Mary Grey have stretched their judgments 
a little to reconcile a case for its agreeableness rather than 
its ultimate utility. 

Thus associated as they had been from their childhood, 
it would scarcely be possible to imagine a stronger bond 
of intimacy than that existing between Terence and 
Mary ; and if in her mind the intimacy partook more of 
tenderness, whilegjt had the same character of strength, 
it was partly from her feminine nature, and partly from 
the many cold blights her childhood had received, having 
driven her affections to find their overflow in one dis- 
tinct and partial channel. 

It is the young warm hearts, cherished in a genial at- 
mosphere, that, by learning to love all things lovely and 
estimable in themselves, without fear and without reserve, 
find copious outlets for the flow of natural affection ; 
those who have been contracted in their sphere of action, 
and bound in by harsh and unrelenting severity, shrink- 
ing with terror from the open and salutary exercise of 
their feelings, learn to love in secret, and with a fervency 
that never yet was the accompaniment of human bappi- 
ness, 

—=—>— 


CHAPTER XI. 


Those who retain the warmth of their feelings under 
circumstances of restraint and unnatural severity, some- 
times enjoy with intense emotion the few brief moments 
of unreserved and social intercourse which their lives 
afford. ‘Thus the party at Welbourne House met around 
a blazing hearth with hearts whose unwonted freedom 
seemed sufficient of itself to constitute them bappy. 

Cathleen was present, for her health was still such as 
to permit her the indulgence of society, while its delicacy 
heightened the interest which her beauty, her refinement, 
her accomplishments, and her gentle manners diffused 
around her: and she sat within the cheerful circle, so 
fondly cherished, so guarded, and so beloved by all, as to 
look almost like the idol to whom their devotions were 
addressed. 

Ellen Grey was a beauty of a totally different charac- 
ter; and if she excited less tenderness, she commanded 
more admiration. Not that her personal loveliness alone 
would have done this, but she had a sweet voice, a win- 
ning smile, with polished and persuasive manners, that 
won insensibly upon those around her; and Mary gazed 
upon her with the pride and fondness of a mother, 
whose heart has been oppressed with anxiety for one 
beloved object, and who meets at last with the full re- 
payment of her solicitude—the entire fulfilment of her 
warmest wishes. 

“ Weare all very happy,” said Harriet, drawing in her 
chair, and stirring the fire for the twentieth time ; “ almost 
too happy to be interesting. 


sunshine of those golden tresses as if you anticipated 
neither cloud nor twilight.” 

“If you wish for melancholy, Harriet, it is a thousand 
pities you should not be gratified. For my part, I have 
a little too much of it sometimes.” 

“T have hardly hit upon the right word,” continued 


my taste. I want something to create tremours and 
palpitations, and all that sort of thing—something that 
would seem to mingle in its contradictious elements the 


within. 
little love for each other, and hang our heads and look 
pensive, just for variety.” 


in love with you long since if I had suspected you of 
possessing a heart.” 

Harriet fixed her eyes upon the blazing fire, and after 
looking serious for the space of one entire minute, sighed 


dressed him in her wonted manner. 

« Terence, if you bad lived beneath my father’s roof, 
you would have been glad, like me, to have been exempt 
from that inconvenient appendage to your person. If 
hearts had never been invented, would Mary look so 
prematurely grave? would Allan sigh his soul away in 
sonnets? would Cathleen be so doted upon that we (or 
rather you) tremble if the north wind does but touch 
her cheek? Or would Ellen be in danger of losing her 
fresh bright bloom? No, Terence, you and I (for I 
will have companionship in my deficiency) are infinitely 
safer without hearts. We shall sit in our easy-chairs, 
watching the ravages of sensibility upon more fragile 
forms, and welcome old age without a wrinkle and with- 
out a care,” 

Terence had followed her remarks from one individual 
to another: and when she threatened the young bright 
bloom of Ellen, his eye dwelt for a moment upon the 
lovely girl, with an interest which Mary could not but 
observe ; while she inwardly thanked him for feeling so 
kindly and so much as he did for her sister. 

And thus the evening passed away, in the mutual in- 
tercourse of congenial minds; nor did the party separate 
until Allan and Cesthleen had sung together some of Ire- 
land’s charmed lay, and given the votive offering of two 
singufarly sweet aad harmonious voices to the bard whose 
genius is so peculiarly calculated for weaving the chain 
of sympathy between young hearts, and bathing them in 
floods of light—of happiness—of tears. 

‘The two days of perfect cordiality and freedom were 
enjoyed by the young party at Welbourne House, with 
an avidity scarcely to be understood by those whose 
pleasures have been dealt out to them with a more 





liberal hand. On the following morning Stephen Grey 


What say you, Allan, to a | 
dash of melancholy among our felicity: for you sit in the | 


Harriet ; “melancholy is too tame, too monotonous for | 


storm that rages without and the quiet comfort that glows | 
Suppose you and I, Terence, were to get up a | 


« Ah, Harriet,” replied Terence, “I should have been | 











returned, and his presence brought its usual accompani- 
ment of silence and restraint. It is scarcely possible 
that actual fear should continue to prevail over minds 
whose maturity had necessarily produced a degree of 
mental independence ; but there were recollections and 
associations which spread around them a kind of imagi- 
nary pall, and they shrank from exposing their sentiments 
and feelings to one who, with a predisposition to behold 
them in an unfavourable light, was wholly incapable of 
understanding from what class of feelings they arose. 

“ Home is just what it always was,” said Harriet to 
her sister Mary. “I came back with a strong deter- 
mination not to fear my father, but the very sound of 
his step in the hall makes my spirit sink within me, 
and I begin immediately to ask myself what I am 
doing, or what I have done, that he can possibly find 
fault with.” 

“And yet he is not often angry with us now,” said 

Mary. 
«“ No,” replied her sister, “ but which of us can recol- 
lect the time when he noticed any little sacrifice we made 
to please him, or rewarded us with one expression of 
genuine pleasure when we did our best? To escape his 
anger was the highest felicity to which we ever aspired ; 
and | feel that, if I lived at home, I should just deceive, 
and act over again my former part.” 

« But are you happy with my aunt, Harriet ?” 

“Yes, happy in a certain way. She is extremely 
generous, and I spend her money delightfully; but I 
confess I am sometimes a little tired of her commonplace 
remarks, and of the vulgar ambition that has no higher 
aim than to vie with the mayor’s wife in furniture and 
dress.” 

« And you can really reconcile yourself to this kind of 
life, Harriet ?” 

«“ Why, where else can I live? Not at home, most 
assuredly ; for, if my father did not actually turn me 
out of doors, I could never confine my expenditure to 
his yearly allowance, or exist within the narrow limits 
of his household rules. Sometimes I think very seri- 
ously of marrying, if I bad but the good fortune to 
captivate a man of ample means. What do you say to 
this plan of escape, Mary? Would you accept the pro- 
posals of a good-natured man, who could maintain you 
in affluence ?” 

“T would rather starve than marry a man I could not 
love.” 

“Ah! that is all because you have a heart. It does 
very well for you to talk in this way, and would sound 
very fine in one of Allan’s books; but with me, you 


| know, the case is quite different.” 


deeply, and then, turning with a smile to Terence, ad- | 





| 





“There is such a thing, Harriet, as finding out you 
have a heart when it is too late.” 

“ That is another of your romantic notions. Depend 
upon it, Mary, hearts do not spring up like seeds, which 
can remain hidden in the earth until favouring circum- 
stances promote their growth. Besides, Terence says [ 
have no heart; and I think, had I possessed one, | should 
almost have loved him too well, fur he is a handsome, 
noble-hearted fellow. Is he not, Mary ?” 

“ He is, indeed, good-hearted.” 

“And not that only. There is something about him 
which always makes one feel his presence when he is 
near, and a sensible loss when he goes away. What is 
it, do you think, Mary ?”’ 

All this was said with an arch smile and a searching 
look, that brought the deepest crimson into Mary’s face ; 
and, feeling that she had no refuge from her sister’s rail- 
lery, she freely joined her laugh, and then resumed the 
all-important subject of their former conversation; for 
the remarks so heedlessly let fall by Harriet had awaken- 
ed her fears lest she might de induced to act upon the 
liberal sentiments she maintained in reference to the 
duties of marriage. 

“But you do not seriously mean what you say?” 
she gravely enquired of her sister, “ You do not mean 
that you could really marry for the sake of an establish- 
ment ?” 

“ Why, the truth is this,” replied Harriet. “My 
aunt is one of those unscrupulous people who can freely 
talk in one’s presence about the advantage of getting one 
off—I think that is the favourite expression with such 
people.” 

“It is an expression,” replied Mary, with some indig- 
nation, “that always makes me shrink within myself, 
and feel, even when I hear it applied to others, as if not 
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only my own family, but the world at large, were grudg- 
ing me what they consider as the bread of idleness. Is it 
not enough that women are subjected, from the cradle to 
the grave, to as many of the ills of life as their weakness 
is able to sustain, but they must be perpetually reminded 
that they hang as a burden upon society, until one indi- 
vidual is bound by the law of the land to provide them 
food and clothing for life !” 

«“ Well, this is the only thing that troubles me. My 
aunt is generous and kind, but her kindness is perpetually 
anticipating the future; and though she will not hear of 
my living at home, where she knows 1 am not happy, 
she wants the delicacy to conceal the relief it will be to 
her when I am well provided for.” 

“Come back and live with us then, dear Harriet. I 
cannot bear that you should be exposed to such unfeeling 
remarks,” 

“No, Mary, it is easier for me to bear the plain speak- 
ing of such people, than the cold averted eye of a father 
who does not love me.” 

« But he does love you in his heart, Harriet.” 

“ You say right. In his heart only; for I should be at 
a loss to discover it in his actions.” 

« But Allan loves you, and Ellen, and myself. If you 
will but come back, we will all endeavour to make your 
home more happy.” 

“« Between ourselves, Mary, I doubt whether this 
charming sister of ours has much love to spare for any 
one. She is so beautiful, and smiles and speaks so 
sweetly, that we are all captivated; but show me the 
instance in which she has studied to make others happy, 
unless by smiling upon them, Ido not speak for my- 
self. She owes me nothing, except perhaps a box on 
ihe ear, for the tyranny exercised over her childhood ; 
but she is not what she ought to be to you. Indeed, 





Mary, she is not.” 

‘ You are very severe, Harrict. She has been spoiled 
by my over-indulgence, but she is—she must be aflec- 
tionate.”’ 

“Yes, if affection consists in embraces and pretty 
speeches, I grant that she is; but, for my own part, 
rather than fold my atms around your neck and kiss you 
as she does, I would help you sometimes to sew for my 
father and brothers, or stay at home to receive my father 
in the evening, while you walked out with Terence. 
You smile, Mary, because you think I am condemning 
myself as well as Ellen. To the charge of neglect, and 
want of consideration for you, I plead guilty ; but not to 
that of pretended affection. No, Mary, when that pre- 
cious seed grows up within me which you sentimental 
people call a heart, I will prove my affection by real 
services, not by mere expressions of tenderness and love.” 

It was indeed but too true, as Harriet had remarked; 
Ellen Grey was neither capable of feeling in herself nor 
of appreciating in others, those deep emotions out of 
which arise the most noble and disinterested actions. 
Her infancy had been so fondly cherished, that she had 
learned to exercise, without the reserve of some other 
members of her family, all the outward attributes of af- 
fection; and while they imparted an interesting and 
delightful softness to her manners, they served to conceal 
the void that lay beneath. 

Something of this kind had been binted at by Catha- 
rine Lee in her letters to Mary. 

«“ Were I,” said she “to assume the unfriendly office 
of pointing out Ellen’s faults, I should certainly be at a 
loss what to say; yet I cannot think that I should do my 
duty to my dearest friend, without damping her ardent 
expectations, by warning her that Ellen is not like her- 
self; and that she may Jook in vain to this beloved sister 
for the glowing sympathy, the deep interest, and the cor- 
dial kindness, that sweeten all our domestic duties.” 

Mary dwelt upon this letter, read it again and again, 
and then committed it to the flames, persuading berself 
that it was impossible there should be any deficiency in 
the heart of her favourite sister; but, when Harriet 
again left them, and the young party was divided into 
two couples, and one who walked or sat alone, Mary 
could not help feeling that she was that lonely one much 
more freequently than either Cathleen or Ellen; yet she 
blamed no one—envied no one, but satisfied herself with 
thinking that it was right it should be so; and when the 
two cheerful couples wandered away for their evening 
walk, she would take her work and sit beside ber father, 
happy if she could prevent his feeling the loneliness with 
which her own heart was oppressed. 
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There is nothing that makes us so kindly disposed to 
others as the mingling of a slight degree of pain with our 
own experience ; and, when we can do nothing to lighten 
our own load of care, the noble and generous mind will 
find fresh stimulus in its sufferings for seeking to lighten 
that of others. 

As time passed on, however, Mary became more recon- 
ciled to her peculiar situation. Perhaps it was, that, 
driven from one post of confidence to another, she learned 
to extract consolation from sources unknown before, and 
thus pleased herself fur a while with their novelty, un- 
conscious that the floods were gaining upon her, and 
that of these resources she might soon be driven to the 
last. If, however, her individual enjoyments were less 
numerous than before, they became daily more intense. 
Terence had lost his regular spirits, and was no longer 
like himself, Subject to alternate bursts of merriment 
and fits of sadness, he seemed more dependent than ever 
upon Mary, and would sometimes tear himself away 
from other society to walk or sit with ber alone, as if his 
heart was labouring with some hidden grief, which he 
longed to communicate, but knew not how. 

Let no man despair of winning a woman’s love, if, 
with a moderate degree of liking, he can make her believe 
that she is the only human being in whom it is possible 
for him freely and fully to confide—the one congenial 
spirit who can appreciate the lights and shadows of his 
own character—tbe guardian angel commissioned with 
an especial embassy to watch over him for good. 

Mary knew that whatever were the superior attractions 
of others, she was, as far as a weak and humble-minded 
woman might be, this confidant to Terence; and there- 
fore she could leave him cheerfully to the society that was 
suited to his happier moments, secure that he would fly 
to her when his heart was overpowered with grief; and, 
though ignorant of the precise nature of the cares which 
preyed upon him, it was not difficult to wait in patience 
for the hour of farther explanation, while certain that 
that hour would be shared with her alone. 

Sometimes Mary concluded it must be troubles of a 
pecuniary nature that weighed down his joyous spirit; 
but he had ever treated money with a childish reckless- 
ness, and there was little aditional cause for caring for 
iinow. Sometimes she thought it must be the situation 
of his sister, who, instead of gaining strength with the 
advance of summer, grew more and more delicate, and, 
after resigning first one indulgence and then another, 
was at length obliged to confine herself to the circle of 
the abbey garden for her daily exercise. But if this was 
the grief to which Terence yielded, why did he not name 
it freely, instead of alluding mysteriously to something 
he could not, dared not disclose ? 

At last Mary’s conjectures settled into the conviction 
that his secret causes of anxiety must be entirely of a 
pecuniary nature; and as such she felt a natural repug- 
nance to extorting a confidence that was not freely grant- 
ed; and as Terence now held frequent communication 
with his lawyers, and often walked to the reighbouring 
village in order that he might receive his expected letters 
half an hour earlier, her increasing suspicions received 
their final confirmation, by his declaring his intention of 
setting out immediately for London, that he might as- 
certain with greater certainty the real state of his 
affairs. 

It was a strange sensation to Mary to be thus suddenly 
deprived of the untiring society of one who had been so 
uniformly friendly and familiar as Terence; and she felt 
for the first time in her life how tremendous a void his 
continued absence would create. Accustomed as she 
had been to appeal to him in every trifling emergency, to 
meet his cheerful smile as regularly as she met the light 
of day, and to welcome the glad tones of his voice as if 
they were the natural music of her own imagination, she 
now acknowledged to herself, but not without a blush of 
shame, how entirely the charm of her existence depended 
upon this beloved friend. Oppressed with the painfal 
apprehensions this new conviction brought along with it, 
she turned her pensive gaze towards the abbey*walls. 
They looked vacant, and stripped of all their interest; 
and she met the bright dawn of each returning morn as 
if it only ushered in a black and wearisome day. 

It was not long, however, that Mary had to chide her- 
self for this insensibility to present things. Terence re- 
turned as abruptly and impatiently as he had set out, and 
startled Ellen almost into fits by entering the garden of 


tapping gently at the window of the little parlour the 
young people used to call their own. 

They knew the signal, and, hastily throwing open the 
sash, the next moment the welcome visitant had bounded 
in; and after having embraced them both with the fami- 
liarity of a brother, stood holding a hand of cach, but 
with a look of tenderness directed towards Ellen, for 
which her alarm sufficiently accounted. 

“ Mary,” said he, as soon as the object of his solicitude 
had recovered from the shock, “ congratulate me upon my 
good fortune. I cannot enter into particulars just now, 
but I shall yet be an independent man !” 

“ What!” said Mary, “is this intricate affair at last 
concluded ?” 

“No, not exactly signed and sealed. But you must 
come to the abbey to-morrow evening, and I will tell you 
all I understand about it. I have not seen either Cath- 
leen or Allan yet, but suppose I shall tind them together, 
like substance and shadow. Good-night, once more. 
We shall all be happy yet!” 

He accompanied these words with the pressure of one 
fair band—a pressure which the other did not feel, and 
then disappeared as suddenly as he had come. 

The next evening was one of unwonted enjoyment to 
the whole party. It was not often that Mary deserted 
her father on these occasions; but the welcome return of 
Terence, and the idea that he had some good tidings to 
communicate, rendered the temptation too strong even 
for her fortitude ; and though she lingered last of all, and 
even poured out her father’s tea before she left him, after 
she had seen him draw his chair back to its accustomed 
place, take out his spectacles, and commence the silent 
reading of a London newspaper, she passed softly through 
the hall, and then pursued her solitary way across the 
fields, perhaps with more secret satisfaction than she had 
ever felt before. 

Terence sprang to meet her from a sofa on which he 
had been seated between Cathleen and Ellen. He re- 
ceived her with his wonted manner, for it was his custom 
never to permit her to enter the room where he was 
without some respectful notice of her presence; and 
even in her father’s house, when she withdrew from the 
cheerful circle to seat herself silently and dutifully he- 
side him, that he might not feel deserted by his children, 
Terence used to follow her to the door, and would some- 
times detain her there, with earnest entreaties that she 
would soon return: as if he felt an absolute want of 
something when he heard and saw her not. 

There was consequently nothing extraordinary in his 
present welcome, unless Mary’s feelings made it so, or 
unless her few days’ want of his pointed and delicate at- 
tentions had made them more valuable; but certainly 
the idea did cross her mind that she had never seen him 
look so handsome, or heard him speak so kindly before ; 
and though he placed her in the vacant chair that stood 
apart, his conversation was addressed to her as if she 
alone could fully understand his thoughts and appreciate 
his feelings. 

In the course of the evening he explained what were 
the circumstances that gave a more auspicious character 
to the aspect of his affairs, while he held in his hand a 
letter from the potent pen of a distinguished counsellor, 
strongly corroborating his hopes. And, although there 
was not one individual present who understood more 
than he did himself of the mazy intricacies of the law, 
they were all so credulous of good—so eager to magnify 
every favourable omen, that before they separated for the 
night their wishes had assumed the nature of sanguine 
expectations, from the fulfilment of which they seemed 
to be equally anticipating happiness, regardless of all cal- 
culations upon their individual share. 

As Stephen Grey was in the habit of closing his doors 
at an early hour, and Oathleen, too, looked pale and 
weary after the excitement of a lengthened visit, Mary 
and her sister rose to say good-night, all the party agrec- 
ing that they had seldom enjoyed an evening more than 
this—so much does the glow of ardent hope, when shared 
by those we love, exceed, in the real enjoyment it produ- 
ces, the exercises of the most brilliant powers of conver- 
sation. 

« Allan,” said Terence, as they left the door and trod 
upon the mossy turf, where the clear calm moonlight lay 
like a silver carpet, “ you must take charge of your sister 
Ellen to-night. Ihave a word for Mary’s private ear, 
which, if it should prove more than a monosyllable, may 
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perhaps detain her later than your father’s hour of retir- 
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ing. You will therefore invent the best excuse you can, 
and wait for her in the parlour until you hear my signal 
at the window.” 

Mary knew not why this charge should raise the glow- 
ing crimson, though unseen, to her cheeks, since Ter- 
ence was addicted to the trick of making people feel 
awkward and embarrassed ; and deeming it only one of 
his idle and familiar jests, she prepared to follow her 
brother and sister along the path to her father’s door. 

« Not that way,” said Terence, gently taking her hand 
in his, and leading her down to the side of the river. 

«It is only to behold this beautiful scene,” said Mary 
to herself; yet she trembled all over, and a strange inde- 
finable apprehension filled her heart. 

“« Mary,” said he, “ you are the best friend I have in 
the world ;” and he would have imprinted a kiss upon 
her glowing cheek, but the lateness of the hour, and the 
loneliness of their situation, gave an air of impropriety to 
his Irish gallantry, which Mary thought it incumbent 
upon her tocheck. 

“ Nay, do not shun me now,” said Terence, “ when 
I am more in need than ever of that confidence—that af- 
fection in which you yourself have taught me to be- 
lieve.” 

Mary could not answer. She saw nothing—heard 
nothing with distinctness, She scarcely even knew that 
she was standing by the side of the man she loved best 
in the world, gazing by moonlight on the bright surface 
of a gently gliding river, where the willows dipped their 
weeping branches, and raised a silvery margin around 
the bed of their own deep shadows reflected in the silent 
wave, She scarcely knew that she was clinging like a 
blind enthusiast to one distinct and happy thought, 
which told her that this beloved friend was about to 
whisper into her attentive ear a secret intimately con- 
nected with his fate—perhaps with hers, but sacred from 
all the world besides, She scarcely knew whether duty 
bade her stay and listen, or fly the imaginary dangers of 
this bewildering scene. 

« Mary,” said Terence again, “ you know my situation 
—you know my heart; but you are scarcely conscious 
of its capability of loving. To you I have confided 
every secret of my life but one. Yet that I think you 
must have guessed.” 

Mary now drew her hand away from the arm on 
which she had been leaning, for she trembled so violently 
that she was fearful of betraying her emotion. 

Terence proceeded: “ You are cold and distant with 
me to-night, Mary. Whatcan this altered manner mean? 
Have you ever loved me, or have I only deceived myself 
with a bright and blissful dream ? 

«“ You know my friendship for you, Terence—what it 
has been, and ever will be, in every situation, and through 
every circumstance of life.” 

“Then prove it by granting this night the greatest 
kindness you ever yet conferred upon me.” 

“ Proceed,” said Mary, with a voice she was scarcely 
able to command. 

“To you, who know my heart so well, I need not ex- 
plain either the anxieties that perplex me every hour, or 
the anticipated loneliness that lies before me. You must 
know, too, that a temperament like mine is liable to 
form strong attachments; and what, Mary,” he exclaim- 
ed, once more seizing her hand, “if I had dared to love 
where there is the least probability of a happy termina- 
tion to my wishes ; where inborn prejudice plants an iron 
barrier between me and hope, and where my poverty is 
regarded as a crime rather than a misfortune—in short, 
Mary, for I must speak decidedly to the point, where 
your iron-hearted sfather would brand me as a madman, 
were I, even on ty knees, to ask the blessing of his 
daughter’s hand!” 

As Terence uttered the last words, he leaned his burn- 
ing forehead upon Mary’s shoulder, and she heard no 
sound but the agonized and convulsive sighs that choked 
his utterance. 

Mary could not'speak. She had no words to express 
the mingled emotions which crowded together and op- 
pressed her soul; but she answered in the language of 
that soul, by a slight and gentle pressure of the hand 
which held her own. 

As soon as Terence recovered his self-possession, he 
went on. “ The favour I had to ask of you, Mary—the 
favour that will lay me under a debt of everlasting grati- 
tude, is that you will intercede with your father in my 
behalf. It would strike the death-blow to my hopes at 


once should I presume to speak, and with Ellen it is a 
point of delicacy to be silent.” 

The hand which Terence held became cold and mo- 
tionless as marble, and Mary in another moment would 
have sunk upon the ground, but that the sudden reaction 
of her feelings brought a blush of burning shame into her 
ghastly cheeks—of shame, that she had not rightly inter- 
preted the meaning of her friend—shame, that she might 
possibly have betrayed the strange hallucination of her 
mind—and shame, that she had dared to dream of a 
felicity allotted to another. 

We do not—we cannot, in one moment, arrive at a 
full conviction of the severity of the blow which has 
struck the root of our fondest hopes. There are innu- 
merable functions of the mind that must have time to 
operate—to bring in their fuel to the fire of destruction, 
before we can know the extent of our calamity ; and, ere 
the crowning measure is added to our draught of biter- 
ness, we often experience a power to act with firmness 
and decision, which astonishes us on after-thought, when 
we retire into our own chambers, and call upon the very 
walls to pity us. 

Mary was fully capable of speaking, if not of feeling, 
all which duty and strict propriety required in this mo- 
ment of mysterious self-possession; and she answered 
distinctly, «« What is it you ask of me, Terence? Tell 
me all, and I will do my best to serve you,” 

Fortunately for Mary, her companion had been too 
much absorbed by his own emotions to observe any thing 
extraordinary in her manner. He had thought her less 
affectionate—less warmly interested in his happiness than 
usual; but such was his entire reliance upon her sisterly 
regard, that the idea never for one moment flitted across 
his mind that Mary could be less sanguine than himself 
in promoting his union with her sister. 

“Tell me,” said she again, with firm, though hurried 
voice, “in what way you wish me to act. Ellen—my 
sister, is of course aware of your having communicated 
with me on this subject.” 

“Tt was by her own proposition that I detained you 
here to-night. But how you can proceed so as to soften 
your father’s prejudices in my favour, is for you, if for 
any one on earth, to decide. Something may perhaps be 
done by explaining to him the result of my late journey 
to town;” and here Terence entered into a circumstan- 
cial detail of his transactions with the gentlemen of the 
law, appealing to his mute companion at the close of 
every sentence, to know whether she understood him. 

“ Perfectly,” was the uniform and prompt reply, until 
nothing farther remained to be explained; when Ter- 
ence placed the important letter in Mary’s hand, and led 
her to her father’s door. 

“ Mary!” exclaimed Allen, when he met his sister 
with the lamp in his hand, « what has happened to you?” 

«“ Nothing,” said Mary, shivering, “ but theair is damp 
and cold, and we have stayed too long by the river side.” 

Allan was not satisfied, yet, fearing to pursue the sub- 
ject too far, he extended his hand to his sister, who, after 
pressing upon his forehead her farewell kiss, retired in 
silence to her own chamber. 


—~— 


CHAPTER XII. 


Mary Grey, with all her amiable qualities, was not 
above the weakness of a woman; and, as she slowly 
ascended the stairs, and thought how Ellen would be 
watching her retzin with happy and triumphant eyes, 
there flashed across her bosom such a withering thrill, as 
seemed at once to turn the memory of all she had felt, and 
done, and suffered for this beloved sister, into an ocean of 
bitterness, 

“Father of Heaven!” she said, dropping on her knees 
as soon as she had closed the door of the anteroom leading 
into her sister’s chamber, “Father of Heaven! preserve 
me from the temptations of my own heart!” 

Mary had hitherto been no farther a Christian than as 
she entertained a high sense of mora] duty, and a high 
admiration of the beauty and excellence of the Christian 
religion ; but now that the first view was revealed to her 
of those unfathomable depths of evil to which the un- 
governed passions of our nature lead ; now that she stood 
alone in her humiliation, and looked around her, like a 
shipwrecked mariner, upon the floods and the waves she 
was destined to encounter alone; now that the very 





earth she had so loved for its beauty seemed fading from 














beneath Her steps, and its flowers and its verdant places 
lay blasted and desolate before her—to what source could 
she appeal but to that which is ever open to the broken- 
hearted ? or how could she endure the burden of exist- 
ence without the support of that_arm which is “not 
shortened that it cannot save?” Thus, for the first time 
in her life, Mary Grey poured forth a fervent, heartfelt 
prayer, wrung from her, it is true, by the very anguish 
of her soul; but, happily for the wants and the weak- 
ness of our nature, there is a fount of mercy where pure 
and humble prayer is not rejected, whether inspired by 
holy aspirations, or merely prompted by the urgency of 
mortal need. 

Mary arose at last from her posture of supplication, 
having held long and faithful communication with her 
own heart and with her God; and, taking up her light, 
proceeded with stealthy steps to the apartment which 
she and her sister shared together. She approached the 
bed where Ellen lay, wishing, but not daring to expect, 
that she might have sunk into a peaceful slumber, for- 
getful of the important charge that evening to devolve 
upon the guardian of her childhood. 

Her wishes were gratified, for Ellen slept. 

“Ts it possible!” exclaimed Mary; and a slight flush 
of indignation crossed her brow, to think that a woman in 
such a situation, a sister of hers, and the future wife of 
Terence, could be so incapable of feeling, even for herself. 
It was but a momentary thought; and then she rejoiced 
at her own escape from agitating questions, and from 
acknowledgments of what, as a sister, she felt that she 
ought to have known before. 

“ Sleep on,” said she ; “it is for the miserable to wake 
and weep. Sleep on; thy innocent bosom is unconsci- 
ous of the frightful thoughts that have so lately tortured 
mine. Sleep on; thou wilt awake when the morning 
sun smiles sweetly on us both; but thou alone wilt find 
beauty or gladness in his beams.” 

Seating herself upon the side of the couch, she then 
looked steadfastly upon the fair countenance of ber who, 
all unconscious of the mischief that countenance had 
wrought, lay with a placid smile upon her lips, as calm 
and peaceful as if she did but close her eyes to the wasting 
weariness of life, and opened their internal vision upon 
the greenness and the freshness of the world of dreams. 

The face of the sleeper, except where age has stamped 
it with his indelible footmarks, almost always reminds us 
of the days of infancy; and Mary’s thoughts,as she 
gazed upon her sister, went wandering back to the happy 
time when, bearing the precious burden in her feeble 
arms, she had placed her beneath the shelter of the haw- 
thorn, and plucked the sweet May-flowers and laid them 
in her lap; when she had taught her to lift her rosy 
finger at the blackbird’s song, or mock the cuckoo’s note, 
until the child, bewildered with mimic and the real 
music, looked up entranced, as if it thought the high blue 
vault of heaven was filled with the melody of that ever- 
welcome voice. Then came the memory of after years, 
when the child was motherless, and learned to cling to 
Mary for protection from the terrors which threatened 
her at every step; and with the memory of these years 
were mingled the thousand sacrifices that were made, 
the countless pangs that were endured, to screen the be- 
loved one from all the blight and scath of harsh rebuke 
or vengeful punishment. 

“ And now!” Mary echoed with ber lips the language 
of her stricken soul, for the same bright being was before 
her, radiant in more than the beauty of childhood. 
Around the same smooth brow clustered the curls of 
silken hair; and from the snowy eyelids she had kissed 
so often, descended the long shadowy lashes upon a 
cheek whose roseate hue combined the glowing loveliness 
of earth with the purity of heaven. 

« And now,” said Mary, “ what has come between this 
angelic creature and myself, that we should not be the 
same to each other as we were in happier days? It is 
not thy fault, poor child;” and, stooping down, she 
kissed her gently, and smoothed her pillow, and arranged 
the wandering tresses of her hair ; while tears uf unutter- 
able tenderness burst from her eyes, and she sighed as 
if the last struggle of expiring nature was about to set 
her free for ever from the bonds of earthly suffering. 

“Fair sister of my love,” said she, “I had but one 
treasure in the world, and thou hast reftitfromme. But 
I murmur not; thy young affections have been fondly 
cherished ; thou couldst not live alone and be contented ; 
thou couldst not suffer and be still like me.” 
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But it was the brief and unwonted overflowing of an 
excited mind to which Mary Grey resigned herself in the 
silence and solitude of midnight. The morning came, 
and found her externally the same as before, ready at the 
cal! of dnty, watchful and observant of all surrounding 
things in which the good or the happiness of those she 
loved was concerned, and even but slightly altered in the 
expression of her countenance, for it was scarcely possi- 
ble for it to be come more pale. 

One change alone might have betrayed the secret of 
her soul, but happily no eye was sufficiently interested to 
detected it. Mary had been wont to blush (and perhaps 
it was her greatest personal charm that she did so) at 
every strong emotion which stirred the current of her 
thoughts ; not with the deep crimson of embarrassment, 
but in tacit acknowledgment of hidden feelings, for which 
she had never been allowed a free or natural indulgence. 
But now this fleeting colour, so often betraying the 
secrets of her deeply sensitive mind, seemed to have fled 


never to return; and the settled inexpressive mask of | 


outward cali, which those whose childhood has been 
blighted by the dominion of the iron rule find it so expe- 
dient to wear, appeared to be fixed upon that placid 
countenance, as if no light would evermore break forth 
from beneath its dull and marble weight. 

What a mournful satisfaction it is to feel that our 
secrets escape detection, because there is no eye to watch 
us with the anxious scrutiny of partial love! 

Mary felt this satisfaction in the full force both of its 
pleasure and its pain: for though no human being, per- 
haps, was ever more esteemed for actual merit than her- 
self, those who constituted the immediate circle in which 
she moved had each of them an object of interest too 
engaging to admit of any minute observations being 
made upon her. And thus she passed on from one duty 
to another, and no one knew that to her the present day 
was less sweetened with pleasure than the past. 

Allan Grey would scarcely have been thus unmind- 
ful of his sister, but that the occupations and excitements 
of his own mind were as much as he had leisure to en- 
gage with at present. Cathleen’s increased debility 
proved but too plainly that, if any means were adopted 
for her restoration, no time ought to be lost; and while 
in conversation with others he had the prudence to ap- 
pear as if he placed his sole confidence in the accom- 
plishment of those means upon the successful issue of 
her brother’s lawsuit, he was, in the secret of his heart, 
cherishing a deep-seated purpose, of being himself the 
instrument of rescuing her from the frequent changes of 
an uncertain climate, under which she suffered so se- 
verely. 

Who shall say to what extremes the poct’s fancy will 
not lead him in his private calculations upon practicable 
things! Allan had already nearly completed a volume 
of poems and « fugitive pieces,” upon which he fondly 
looked, as upon the talisman that was to open to him e 
blessed futurity. Had he ever enjoyed the open, unre- 
served intercourse of sound and practical minds, he would 
have better known the futility of hopes built upon such 
a basis. Even now he was subject to fits of despondency 
while contemplating his favourite scheme, but they only 
served to render the light subsequently surrounding it 
more vivid. For he lived in a world of imagination 
sacred to himself and one sister spirit, who reigned the 
undisputed queen of this ideal reali. 

Allan had read of sudden bursts of fame, opening out 
bright golden vistas to the youthful poet; and though he 
was far from the presumption of over-estimating his own 
talents, there were scenes and circumstances connected 
with the subjects of his muse which lent to the flowery 
lines a charm and a pathos sufficiently potent, he believed, 
to strike the public eye, and arrest the attention of the 
world. 

Alas! that such blind enthusiasts will not learn, ex- 
cept by the cruel teaching of experience, how little the 
bustling world is capable of appreciating the interest of 
their local associations, the tenderness of their attach- 
ments, or the brilliancy of the visions of personal and in- 
dividual felicity which have inspired their verse. 

While Allan, alive only to the reveries of the poet, was 
occupied each day, and through the greater portion of 
each night, in fostering the first fruits of his genius, Mary 
was preparing herself for a task in which imagination, 
much fess than reality, was concerned. Although with- 
out the slightest expectation that any persvasion of hers 
would be able to wring from her father even a reluctant 
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consent, she never shrank for one moment from her strong 
determination to leave no means untried, no stone un- 
turned, and no resource unfathomed, that might serve the 
purpose of her sister and her friend. 

There is an eloquence of despair as well as hope ; and 
Mary thought of a thousand arguments that might be 
used, if she could but once burst through the restraint of 
her father’s presence. And why should she not? The 
world and all it contained were now the same to her, 
whether storms or sunshine ruled the passing hour. And, 
if she was but pleading in a just and honourable cause, 
what power on earth could make her spirit quail ? 

No! It is for the lovely and the loved to tremble, for 
they have much at stake. The desolate are seldom 
fearful. 

Those who act upon a cool yet desperate resolve, are 
not apt to wait the chance of favouring circumstances. 
They fix their time, and admit of no impediment. Mary 





had said to herself, “on Friday night I will discharge 
my conscience of this load ;” yet her heart sickened when 
she heard her father’s voice. Without any visible alter- 
ation in her look or manner, she performed the wonted 
series of small attentions he habitually required ; and, 
taking out her work, sat down in silence beside him, 
while he opened a Jarge volume of the lives of British 
statesmen. 

He was some time fingering about for the narrow strip 
of neatly folded paper used to mark his last day’s read- 
ing, and Mary cleared her throat to begin. 

It seemed to her at that moment as if the very air was 
filled with the sound of the deep palpitations of her own 
heart; and when she opened her lips to speak, at first 





there was no voice. At length her father found the page 
he had been seeking, and then there was no time to be 
lost. 

« Father,” said Mary, “what is your opinion of Te- 
rence Malone’s affairs ?” 

«“T have no opinion to offer on so intricate a subject.” 

“ Has he told you any thing about his late journey to 
town ?” 

“ No. He is like the rest of you. 
nicates with me.” 

“« Not directly, perhaps, but he has commissioned me to 
explain to you, not only the cause of his going, but the 
result of his enquiries when there.” 

« And why could not the idle fellow explain this 
himself ?” 

« Because there is another kind of business connected 
with this, in which he did not consider himself to be a 
proper agent.” 

Stephen Grey looked at his book with undeviating 
gaze, as if it as impossible for any thing connected with 
Terence Malone to be worthy his attention; but as it 
was evident he was not reading, Mary went on to ex- 
plain all she had gathered from her friend, on the evening 
of their moonlight walk, in reference to his lawsuit. 
This, it must be confessed, was not the most intelligible 
statement ever laid before a court of justice; but just as 
Stephen Grey was about to answer with one of his low 
growls, which had the invariable effect of stopping all 
farther colloguy, she opened the counsellor’s letter and 
laid it on the table. 

After glancing at the signature, her father took it up; 
and, as he really wished well to Terence, whatever he 
might say, it was with evident satisfaction that he read 
these few lines, of what he deemed sound sense tending 
to a practical purpose. 

“ This looks well,” he said, eying every part from the 
date to the signature, as if the merest word transcribed 
by so masterly a hand was worthy of notice. “This 
looks well,” he repeated. “Counsellor Jones is a clever, 
practical man, a man of business, none of your ranting 
orators, who turn the brains of apprentice-boys and 
women, ‘The opinion of this man goes farther with 
me than any thing I have yet heard in favour of poor 
T erence.” 

Mary thought this a most auspicious moment for pro- 
ceeding, and she once more tried her voice. 

“Then you think there is some hope yet that this 
family may be restored to their rightful possessions ?” 

“IT do, indeed.” 

“ And their possessions, once ensured to them, will be 
ample ?” 

«“ Ample? Why, is there not pending the whole of the 
abbey lands, extending from the patish of Welbourne to 


He never commu- 


farm adjoining, certain bog-lands in Ireland, recently 
reclaimed, and fifteen tenements in the liberties of 
Dublin ?” 

“If my father had heard as much of the liberties of 
Dublin as I have,” thought Mary, “he would scarcely 
have added this last item to his list ;’ but as it served 
her purpose that the list should be extended as much as 
possible, she kept her own counsel and went on. 

“T am glad you have so much hope, because it justi- 
fies me the more in proceeding with what I have now to 
propose on behalf of ‘Terence Malone.” 

“ Has Terence Malone been offering you the honour 
of his hand?” said Stephen Grey, with the nearest ap- 
proach to a smile his solemn features ever wore. 

“ He has not been offering his hand to me,” said Mary, 
calmly. 

«“ Then upon whom has he been conferring this incal- 
culable benefit ?”’ 

“Upon my sister Ellen.” 

The whole countenance of Stephen Grey changed in 
a moment; while, thrusting aside the table which stood 
between him and Mary, asif to remove any obstacle to a 
clearer understanding, he stretched his tall person for- 
ward, and condensing all his mental a3 well as bodily 
powers into the act of attention, demanded to be 
fully and seriously informed of the speaker’s precise 
meaning. 

“I mean nething more,” replied Mary, “than that 
Terence and my sister Ellen have become warmly at- 
tached to each other, and solicit your sanction to their 
marriage.” 

“ Marriage! Ellen! the child!” exclaimed her father, 
the child that he used to carry, but a short time ago, 
across the brook in the village!’ And he rose from his 
seat, and paced hurriedly to and fro in the room. 

At last he stopped directly opposite to Mary, and look- 
ing sternly in her face, observed, “There was one ex- 
pression you dared to use, which I hope never again to 
hear from the lips of any daughter of mine. You spoke 
of a young man and woman being warmly attached to 
each other. What did you mean by that ?” 

«IT meant no harm,” replied Mary; “but perhaps it 
would have been better to say strongly, or deeply, at- 
tached.” 

«“ Attached would have been sufficient,” said her father, 
again pacing to and fro, while he murmured between his 
teeth, “ And the more fools they.” 

“I dare say it may appear absurd enough to you,” 
observed Mary ; “ but most people have their attachments 
at one time of life or another.” 

«“ And, pray, where are yours? You are older than 
Ellen. Have you no attachments ?” 

“T have no wish to trouble you about myself, father,” 
said Mary, in a tone of voice that must have softened 
any parent’s heart; and her father, resuming his seat, 
calmly requested she would proceed. 

“ It is for you to proceed,” said she. “I have offered 
my petition. I cannot enforce its acceptance.” 

Stephen Grey bent silently forward over the table, and 
leaned his forehead on his hand. At last he suddenly 
exclaimed, “ I'll tell you what, Mary. Rather than know 
what [ now do of the consequences of your intimacy 
with this Irish family, I would see those green lands un- 
tilled, and the abbey walls a heap of ruins,” 

« And yet, father, I am sure you do not altogether dis- 
like poor Terence.” 

« No, not dislike him altogether. The youth is kindly 
in his nature. But show me the good that has ever 
come of their intimacy with us? Did I not see it all from 
the beginning? Did I not tell you what would follow 
from their play-acting, their fiddling, and their foolery ; 
and now the boy is asking me for my daughter, that there 
may be one more to people their den of idleness and 
poverty.” 

“T am not at all aware that Terence means to press 
the subject of their marriage under present circum- 
stances. TI trust they would both be satisfied if you were 
to give your consent to the fulfilment of their wishes on 
the termination of this lawsuit,” 

« But why consent at all?’ Has not the girl a com- 
fortable home? Has she not all she wants? And, if 
she must marry, has she not a right to look out for a 
more respectable establishmet in the world than Terence 
is likely to afford her? For if, after all, this business 
should conclude satisfactorily, which is far more than we 
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count to settle with, and it may be years before the real 
proprietors can lay hold of ready money.” 

« Still, father, I think you must have lived long enough 
to know that we cannot love everybody alike. We have 
preferences as well as antipathies; and would sometimes 
choose to live in a very humble dwelling with one indi- 
vidual, rather than in the most splendid mansion with 
another, whom our friends thought superior.” 

« But what is there in Terence Malone to recommend 
him? It must be all blind partiality,—prejudice in his 
favour. Ido not like prejudice, either for or against. It 
argues an ignorant mind.” 

« It does, father; but we are all liable to prejudice, 
notwithstanding ; and when it once has taken root, it is 
not the dictation of another, not even of a superior mind, 
that can drive it out.” 

«“ Your statement is false, Mary. All minds are -not 
liable to prejudice. There are some that rise above it.” 

« My sister Ellen, however, is not one of these; and I 
dare venture to say she would rather marry the man of 
her choice, and share his poverty, than rule over the 
proudest mansion in the land without him.” 

« Blind, foolish child! Can you see any thing so pre- 
possessing in this Irishman, Mary tT: 

«“ By your own confession, he has a kind heart, and 
made an excellent nurse to his dying father.” 

« True ; and doubtless our washerwoman’s son would 


do the same. And then the child’s age! Why, she is 
only—” 

“« Nineteen ; and my mother, I think, was married at 
twenty.” 


“Yes, and your mother was a very inexperienced 
woman, Mary, and had many things to learn after she 
became mistress of my house.” 

« But she was the more submissive.” 

«“ She was so. I have seldom seen a wife who excelled 
her in that point of merit.” 

Another silence now ensued, which Stephen Grey in- 
terrupted by saying, “That which puzzles me the most 
to account for in this unreasonable and unprecedented 
affair, is, why you, Mary, whom I have hitherto looked 
upon-as a girl of some prudence, should become the advo- 
cate of these two simpletons. What object have you to 
serve? Is it possible that you can wish to get rid of the 
duty of caring for your sister ? 

“I should care for her us much were she the wife of 
Terence Malone as now, and I solemnly abjure all selfish 
purPose in what I do. Perhaps I have said too much; 
will you permit me to inform the parties most interested 
that you have no desire to thwart their wishes ?” 

« It is at your peril that you utter so great a falsehood. 
{ have said nothing to lead you to such a conclusion. It 
is my firm determination never to consign a daughter of 
mine to beggary, until she has deserved it by her own 
misconduct.” 

“ Father,” said Mary, in a tone more earnest still, «it 
is necessary that those who speak on serious and impor- 
tant subjects should clearly understand each other. You 
are arguing upon the expediency,—I upon the happiness 
of marriage. Now as that only can be expedient which 
leads to the best possible result, and as happiness is the 
supreme desire of all human beings, it would spare some 
waste of words if you would drop the idea of expediency, 
and look, with me, solely at the happiness of your 
child.” 

« A pleasant piece of female reasoning, I grant. And, 
suppose I should do this, will you define to me what hap- 
piness is!” 

“Tn speaking of happiness in its abstract nature, as it 
applies to mankind in general, it must eventually be 
resolved into a strict conformity with the institutes of 
religion ; because there is no- other kind of happiness 
either genuine in itself or universally attainable. But, 
for the present, ate mee our business to consider the 
situation of two individuals, whose ultimate welfare ought 
to be as dear to us as our own.” 

« And for this reason I bold myself the fittest judge of 
what is most conducive to their welfare.” 

«“ And so you would be, father, if age and experience 
imparted either the right or the power to rule the thoughts, 
the tastes, or the desires of others.” 

“T will not be reasoned with in this manner. I say 
that I have both a right and a power to rule their actions 
—with the rest they may do as they please.” 

“Then with their thoaghts they may learn to execrate 
the design of a heavenly Father who placed them under 





such an earthly parent; with their tastes they may pol 
lute their souls by rejecting every offered blessing for the 
sake of that which you deny them; and with their wishes 
they may draw down curses, instead of blessings, on your 
head. I speak not personally ; I speak of what is in 
human nature, and what may follow from the arbitrary 
rule you have loved too well to exercise. 

«“ Nay, bear with me, father. Do not turn away. I 
am not pleading for myself. I entreat—I implore you to 
remember how desolate old age will be, when you have 
driven from you the love of all your children. Your 
judgment does not entirely approve the important step 
which now awaits your sanction; but your objections 
are only pecuniary. If they were of a moral or religious 
nature, I would not say another word. You think you 
have a right to choose for your children what shall make 
them happy. As a parent, and as one whom I firmly 
believe to be interested in their good, you have un- 
questionably a right to advise ; but how can one human 
being choose for another? Suppose, for instance, you 
were to choose for the man who was internally a miser, 
the luxury of a monarch’s court ; for the secret sensualist 
the peasant’s hard-earned fare; for the inborn tyrant, the 
office of ministering to the poor and needy ; for the gene- 
rous philanthropist, that of executing partial laws; for 
the humble and the timid, the glory of the victor’s crown. 
It is needless to ask—would they be happy? No; we 
have all for our individual thoughts some hoarded trea- 
sure, whose excellence, though imperceptible to others, 
is adapted to our particular faculties of desire and admi- 
ration. Look into your own heart, father. I know it 
not, Its secrets are as much concealed from me as mine 
from you. But lookimpartially, and you will find some 
idol there, to which it would be worse than mockery to 
make me bow down and worship. Remember, then, 
that others have their idols too; and is it nothing—Oh! 
my father, is it nothing to have such idols dashed to 
pieces by mere human hands? Speak to me”—and 
Mary followed her father to the window, where he had 
retreated—*“ Speak to me but one word of kindness, and 
I will hasten with it, and make two human beings happy.” 


Stephen Grey looked out upon the stars. It was a 
clear and cloudless night. Mary thought his heart was 
softening, and she feared to interrupt its calm. At last 


he murmured, as if to himself—« They have no means; 
they could not live.” 

«You could give Elien a bridal portion, father,” said 
Mary. 

«* Mary,” he replied, seriously, but not sternly, “you 
are not acquainted with my circumstances. ‘The sepa- 
rate portions of my children will be extremely small.” 

“ You may add mine to Ellen’s, father. I am both 
able and willing to maintain myself.” 

“ Butif you should marry es 

“ T shall never marry, father.” 

“ What ails you, child?” said Stephen Grey; for, 
either from his softened tone, combined with his unex- 
pected consideration for herself, or else from her pre- 
viously excited feelings, Mary could no longer restrain 
her tears, 

“ Go to bed, child,” he continued, extending his hand 
to his daughter. “You have said enough to-night. I 
will think of these things when I am alone. Atnd stay, 
another word with you; don’t let the young couple be 
stealing out together, and holding clandestine meetings. 
We will see what can be done when Terence comes into 
possession of his property. 

“ Stop, Mary, another word yet, and then you may 
go. When you talk to me again, don’t say so much 
about happiness, and idols, and old age, and I think you 
mentioned cursing. ‘These words are not scemly in a 
maiden’s mouth. Besides which, they have a tendency 
to confuse the brain. And don’t begin to cry when you 
have finished. I have a particular dislike to tears. They 
soften good resolutions, and mix up right and wrong. 
Remember this, Mary ; and the next time you have any 
thing to say to me, let it be in more intelligible terms, 
and in a plain straightforward way, suited to the under- 
standing of a rational man.” 
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of uttering half so many connected sentences in the 
presence of her father, as those which had astonished 
herself no less than him; but which, could she have 
retained the enthusiasm of the moment, might have 
opened the way for a more unreserved intercourse than 
had ever existed between him and his children. The 
ardour of that moment, however, came and went with 
the resolution which inspired it, and in the morning she 
sank back into her former self; nor could the privilege, 
once so ardently desired, of being permitted to commu- 
nicate to Terence and her sister the glad tidings of her 
father’s relenting, convey one pleasurable sensation to 
her over-excited mind 

We do not mean to say that an amiable character can 
ever be the messenger of gladness without some sense 
of satisfaction; but the satisfaction felt by Mary was 
neither lively nor engrossing ; and she prepared to exe- 
cute her mission, with many self-upbraidings that she 
was not more elated by its favourable tendency. 

It is one of the lowest grades of human misery to 
feel that we cannot participate in the happiness of those 
we love,—to sicken at their joy, even while we would 
not wish it less, 

Mary hastened to her own chamber, after communi- 
cating to the happy couple what had passed in her con- 


versation with her father, chiding herself for the want of 


cordiality which it seemed to her, upon reflection, that 
she must have betrayed. But, far from observing her, 
or the manner in which she told her story, they had 
thought only of themselves and each other, and the 
happy future smiling before them. Not that Stephen 
Grey had actually granted much to calculate upon ; but 
he had suffered his daughter to urge him so far beyond 
his wonted inflexible determination not to yield, that it 
was impossible to augur any thing but well of this de- 
viation from the iron rule. And Terence Malone, ardent 
in every hope, impassioned in every emotion, fondly be- 
lieved that he read in the beautiful countenance of his 
future bride an intensity of feeling corresponding with 
his own. 

We will not occupy the attention of the reader by 
violating the secrets of Mary Grey so far as to pursue 
her to her lonely chamber, nor lay open the conflicts she 
there sustained with her own heart. It is sufficient to 
say, she discovered, when it was too late, that she had 
been loving with a depth and a tenderness which it 
needed all the aid of friendship and religion to subdue. 

In her letters to Catherine Lee she spoke of a pecu- 
liar trial having fallen to her lot, and added, “ Do not 
ask me, my dear friend, what the nature of this trial is. 
The only thing that could render the suffering it has 
cost me more intense, would be to explain its cause. 
But you must help me with your prayers. Hitherto I 
have been but a looker-on—but an admirer of the wor- 
ship of the sanctuary; now I feel the necessity of par- 
ticipating in that religion of which you have taught me 
the excellence.” 

Catherine answered with the greatest delicacy.— 
Scarcely alluding to the nature of Mary’s grief, she 
seemed to be feelingly sensible of its depth. “If you 
had told me a!l,” she said, “I could not have grieved 
for you more than I do. Yet, much as I have longed to 
shelter you, above all human beings, from the shafts of 
suffering, since such are undoubtedly the best means 
that could be made use of to lead you to the only true 
antidote to all suffering, I cannot even now repine. Let 
me use the privilege of affection, not to dictate, but to 
advise that you should be now more than ever on your 
guard against falling into that inactive and unprofitable 
musing so often the besetting sin of sensitive and par- 
tially isolated minds like yours. My mother holds it to 
be an excellent plan, when labouring under the secret 
sorrow we can do nothing to remove, to engage in some 
arduous undertaking—if possible, some duty, which, if 
impatiently resigned, will leave us committed before the 
eyes of the world. There are few minds so firm and 
energetic as to a?opt this plan, but to you I think it 
might be available. Dear Mary, believe me, I am not 
speaking to you in the heartless language of one who is 
herself untouched by the malady for which she is pre- 
scribing, though, happily for me, my griefs are shared 
and alleviated by the best of parents. You know how 
much sorrow my brother Elliott has eost us, and how 


We have said there is an eloquence of despair as well | many fruitless efforts we have made to maintain between 


as hope. A few days previous to the interview already 
described, Mary Grey would have shrunk from the idea 


him and us that bond of family union that once made 
us all so happy. He now seems to be lost to us 
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altogether. Report says he has been traveling on the con- 


tinent, and that he associates almost exclusively with a | 
class so much above us in rank and literary attainments, | 


that we can scarcely hope to win him back. You have 
heard of the accomplished Lady Nugent, who patronises 
every new work, and lends her countenance to every 
print-shop both in town and country? I understand my 
brother Elliott not only makes one of her brilliant circle 
when in town, but that they have been enjoying the 
beauties of a sunnier clime together. All this will be 
enchanting to Elliott: but will it last? My mother still 
believes that sickness or sorrow would restore him to us; 
but it is so long since he wrote to us, more than a mere 
letter of business, entitling Herbert to a sum of money 
sufficient for his residence at Cambridge, that to me this 
feeble hope appears only as the natural accompaniment 
of a mother’s love.” 

Mary Grey was so free from selfishness that she could 
not read the letters of her friend, nor hear a tale of wo, 
nor look abroad into the world, without feeling the com- 
parative insignificance of her own grief, Its nature, too, 
was such that every tear it cost her seemed like a stain 
upon her woman’s delicacy ; and, to a mind like hers, it 
is less difficult to cast away the fondest thought than to 
cherish it to the injury of another. Still there were sea- 
sons when she detected herself accusing the friend of 
her youth of not having dealt quite fairly with her. 
“ You should have been less kind, less gentle, less con- 
siderate,”’ was the language of her heart. “ You should 
have treated me as others did, leaving me alone to 
struggle with oppression, and then I should have been 
less grateful and more wise. Yet why should I blame 
another for my own presumptuous folly? I am reaping 
as [ have sown, and the harvest is my own, whether it 
be one of wholesome fruits or bitterest weeds.” 

{t was well for Mary that at this time she was com- 
pelied to exert herself on behalf of her brother Allan, 
not only to assist him in preparing for his journey to 
London, but again to appeal to her father on a subject 
as much to be dreaded as that she had tried before. 

That suit may be safely pronounced hope.ess which is 
offered to the ear of a stern man immediately after he 
has compromised his dignity by granting what he con- 
siders too much. 

Stephen Grey had often secretly reproached himself 
for his weakness in the case of the two lovers. Ellen, 
however, was young, and Terence was placed in pecu- 
liar circumstances, which entitled him to some considera- 
tion; but when Mary preferred her humble petition for 
the pecuniary means necessary for helping her brother 
through his dubious undertaking, Allan—poor Allan was 
to be made an example of; to be denied openly and re- 
solutely, that others might take warning from ‘his fate. 

“ He has ungratefully rejected all it was in my power 
to offer him,” said Stephen Grey, “in the way of a re- 
spectable establishment in business; and now, after 
spending months in the most disgusting idleness, he asks 
me for money that he may indulge himself with a trip to 
town. ° 

In vain did Mary explain that her brother had been 
working, in his way, perhaps more laboriously than any 
of her father’s servants; and that his present object was 
business, not pleasure, It would have required uncom- 
mon powers of oratory to convince Stephen Grey that 
writing poems was more than idleness, and that publish- 
ing them was more than play. 

«Say no more,” he answered sternly to Mary’s last 
appeal. “That boy shall never waste a farthing of 
mine, except what he chooses to appropriate in the way 
of daily bread—and that is too much. Say no more, I 
will not be driven off my ground by a woman’s tears, 
nor out of my reason by a woman’s tongue.” 

In the mean time the young poet and the gentle be- 
ing who shared his happiest, holiest visions, were enjoy- 
ing the calm radiance of a beautiful sunset together. 
The window of Cathleen’s apartment opened to the 
west, and they had thrown up the sash to obtain a clearer 
view of the hills and the distant ocean, with the river 
winding like a golden thread, now seen and then lost 
amid the dense and many-tinted foliage of the woods, 
until, far away upon the level plain, it lay stretched out 
between two gently undulating banks, as if reposing for 
a moment ere it mingled for ever with the world of 
waters, 

They had gazed long and fondly on a scene uniting 
al] they could imagine of splendour and repose; but the 








invalid at last shrank back, and drew her shawl around 
her; for, though her companion was sensible of no 
change, she could feel a chill damp mist rising from the 
meadows below. 

“Tt is not thus in Italy,” said Allan, as he closed the 
window. 

“ Allan!” exclaimed Cathleen, with an expression of 
intense desire, “you know not what pinings of the 
heart I feel for that blessed country—for any country 
where the air is balm, and where I might look out upon 
the earth and heavens without this withering at the root 
of life. Idare not tell poor Terence what I wish, for it 
would break his heart to think he had not the means to 
gratify me; but tell me, Allan—tell me candidly, what 
is your opinion of your probable success, Do you feel 
within yourself that confidence which some call a pre- 
sentiment of good?” 

«I do, indeed. For I believe that an ambition so high 
and holy as mine was never given in vain.” 

“And you think that Mary will prevail with your 
father ?” 

« Unquestionably ! she has prevailed in a case more 
difficult, and why not now ?” 

“ Because I think your father neither judges rightly 
of your character, nor treats your motives fairly.” 

“It is but too true,” said Allan; and he turned again 
to the window, as if to watch for the coming of his sis- 
ter, “It is but too true,” he repeated; “yet, when I 
look into my own heart, and see how little it contains of 
what is really at variance with filial duty or regard, and 
how soon it might be won back by the natural affection 
of a parent, I cannot persuade myself that my father’s 
feelings are so embittered against me as they really are. 
The cnly way I can account for it is by supposing, as I 
always have done, that I am singled out for a particular 
fate. In my bright moments, when you smile upon me, 
I sometimes think it is for a fate that will repay me in 
after life for all I suffer now; but much more frequently 
I see the future enveloped in a sable pall, enclosing me 
as if within an ideal tomb.” 

“ Better to share the real grave with me,” said Cath- 
leen, as she leaned her throbbing temples on his shoul- 
der, and pressed his hand with her thin pale fingers, 
whose form betrayed, if possible, more plainly than her 
hectic colour, how certain was the progress of her fatal 
malady—how soon she would be sleeping in that grave 
to which she had but playfully bidden her lover welcome. 
For, though her strength was decreasing, and the sure 
symptoms of consumption were as rapidly gaining 
ground, Cathleen did not really believe that she was 
dying. She thought, as thousands in her situation have 
done, that her indisposition was owing to the unsuita- 
bleness of the climate to her peculiar constitution; and 
when she lamented the series of bad colds which in- 
creased her fever and her cough, it was with firm belief 
that in a more genial atmosphere she would soon regain 
her natural vigour. 

Perhaps nothing could have been more affecting to 
Allan than her smiling confidence when she spoke of 
the future ; for, enthusiast as he was in all that belonged 
to the region of pvetry, there were deep and awful truths 
imprinted on the cheek of Cathleen, to which he could 
not always close his eyes. Still, to prolong a life so 
precious, to rescue from the grave a form so lovely, 
though only for a year—a month—a day, was the proud- 
est aim of his existence, and he would not believe that 
his father—that any man, however barbarous or insen- 
sate, could really be so callous as not to deem it a privi- 
lege to promote so holy and benevolent a purpose. 

The shades of evening had stolen over the distant 
landscape ere Mary Grey appeared, approaching with 
the reluctant step of one who brings unwelcome tidings. 

They read her meaning in her face, and Allan became, 
if possible, more pale than the fragile being he had so 
deeply pledged himself to sustain. 

“It cannot be!” he exclaimed, bitterly, and with 
clinched hands; “ my father is not so cruel !” 

Mary repeated, in the gentlest terms she could, what 
was her father’s fixed determination. 

“Tam pennyless!” said Allan, “and we must stay 
here and perish for want of a paltry sum, such as my 
father’s meanest clerk could lend me.” 

Cathleen spoke not, but a crimson flush had over- 
spread her neck and temples; and when she rose, the 
strong impulse of the moment gave to her tall figure 





| something of the dignity of former years. res 
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to a distant part of the room, she then opened a casket 
which stood upon the table, and drew forth a diamond 
cross, with several other jewels richly set. 

«“ These,” said she, “ were my mother’s. I am the 
last daughter of my father’s house, and it never shall be 
said of Allan Grey that he stooped to borrow money for 
the sake of assisting one who held in her possession a 
rich but useless treasure. ‘Take them, dear Allan; if 
you succeed, health, which is a thousand times more 
precious than these, will be mine; if you fail, I shall 
die, and leave you free from the stigma of a disgraceful 
debt.” 

Allan looked at the jewels, at his sister, and at Cath- 
leen. 

“ Surely,” said Mary, “there must be some other al- 
ternative.” 

«“ Tell me what,” said Allan, folding his arms around 
her neck; “tell me what, dear Mary, and I will beg— 
borrow—almost steal, rather than wring from Cathleen 
her only treasure.” 

“ My only treasure!” said the nuble hearted girl, ex- 
tending her hand to Allan. “ Have I not your affection, 
and why should you deny me my just and natural right 
to assist you in saving my life? If you had gems a 
thousand times more costly than these, would you, not 
give them rather than I should act dishonestly ? and 
think you, because of my Irish blood, that I am less 
scrupulous of your honour than you would be of mine?” 

“ Say no more,” said Allan, fearful of the excitement 
his arguments might produce; while, carefully securing 
the jewels, he resolved, at the same time, that nothing 
should induce him to sacrifice them for any purpose of 
his own. 

Terence Malone was the only proper and efficient ad- 
viser in the present emergency ; and, much as Allan had 
desired to avoid making any demand upun his slender 
means, the necessary sum of money was so trifling in 
itself, and so freely and cordially offered, that to refuse it 
under present circumstances would have argued more of 
pride than generosity ; and before the two friends sepa- 
rated for the night, it was agreed that Allan should com- 
mence his journey in the course of two days from that 
time. 

Leaving the young poet to describe, with his own pen, 
the real adventures that befell him on his novel expedi- 
tion; ard leaving also, not for his pen, but for the se- 
crets of oblivion, the bewildering visions that haunt the 
inexperienced mind of the intellectual adventurer, a8 he 
approaches the fountain-head of literary fame, antici- 
pates the coming hour when he shall look from an hum- 
ble distance upon the very heads which conceived, and 
the hands which wrote, what has electrified the world, 
and roused whole nations to stimulate or to oppose the 
progress of truth—leaving all this to the sober consider- 
ation of the same individual on his return from town, 
let us turn to Mary Grey, and ask how sped the lonely 
hours in the absence of a brother, whose gentle and af- 
fectionate character she had never loved so entirely, as 
when taught, for the first time, what it was to endure 
the dull monotony of home duties without his ever deli- 
cate and kind attentions, ; 

For some days she was sufficiently occupied in endea- 
vouring to supply to poor Cathleen the vacuum his ab- 
sence had left; for, independent of any warmer interest, 
it is difficult for a languid invalid to spare one kind 
friend from the accustomed circle. Gradually sinking 
under increased suffering and weakness, they would ra- 
ther gather in comfort and support from added sources ; 
and to lose, in such circumstances, a daily and familiar 
prop, seems like loosening one of the barriers between 
them and the grave. 

Besides her sisterly attentions to Cathleen, Mary Lad 
more than enough to do in struggling to appease the 
anger of her father, who endured nothing so ungracious- 
ly as that his children should dare to act independently 
of him. Nor were her sources of anxiety diminished, 
when, about a weck after the departure of Allan Grey 
from his father’s house, a letter arrived from Harriet, 
containing a more than commonly animated description 
of the gaieties of the little town in which her aunt re- 
sided, and concluding with this brief but important para- 
graph. 

“ Mary, you know my sentiments on the subject of 
marriage. Do not question my veracity when I tell you 
that I have actually captivated a great. man,—no less a 
personage than Alderman Maxwell, reported to weigh 
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twenty stone; but my own opinion is, that, in this re- 
spect the public voice has not done him justice.” 

« There is no accounting for what this madcap girl 
may do,” thought Mary; and she wrote to her sister 
immediately, cautioning her, in playful terms, against 
the danger of flirting with a man of the alderman’s 
weight and importance in society. 

She might as well have cautioned the winds against 
blowing, or the waters against tumbling from the rock. 
The next letter frém Harriet contirmed her fears. 

«“ The worthy alderman,” said she, “drives my aunt 
and me out for the benefit of country air every day. We 
set off at eleven, and, drawn by two fat ponies, roll pon- 
derously along the king’s highway, enveloped in a cloud 
of dust, through which nothing but the rays of a burn- 
ing sun can penetrate; my aunt, who sits behind, look- 
ing as if she was burnt to a white heat, declaring it 
delightful all the time. Oh that Terence Malone could 
see my lover! He would excavate a niche on purpose 
for him in the abbey, for I do not believe any of the old 
ones would hold a statue half his size. ‘Three days ago 
we made an excursion to a place with a Roman name, 
where strangers flock to see the remains of a castle, said 
to have been built nobody knows when; and, that I 
might the more fully enjoy a téte-d-téte with my Apollo, 
a stripling nephew was invited to join us and take charge 
of my aunt. The heat was excessive. I saw nothing 
to occupy my attention in the Roman walls, but the 
river rolling past them reminded me of the abbey. So 
I sat down on the banks, and would do nothing but 
angle in che stream. Having brought fishing-rods for 
the party, I gave one to my aunt, and one to our nephew, 
and bade every one be still, that they might not frighten 
the fish. Still the arrangement was not complete. We 
were sitting there with our backs exposed to the broad 
glare of the hottest sun I ever felt. I therefore requested 
my lover to stand behind us, that we might sit in his 
shadow; and, would you believe it? there was shelter 
enough for three more. I believe no other man, under 
such a sun, would have stood so patiently, for I would 
not allow a word to be spoken. And why, Mary, do 
you think was I thus solicitous to secure my own 
thoughts from interruption? There was something in 
the sight of this ruin, of the river, and perhaps in the 
season of the year, that brought back to my recollection 
some of the happiest hours of my life—the stolen hours 
we spent at the abbey, before we had begun to dream 
that pleasure may be bought tvo dearly. 

“ After all, Mary, what do you think my father will 
say when he hears of my intended marriage? On the 
first sight of Mr. Maxwell he will think of the fate of 
the lean kine, and tremble for himself; but, when fully 
assured that his daughter, and not himself, is to be the 
sacrifice, he will be more than satisfied; for you must 
know that Mr. Maxwell is not only alderman of the 
town of , but that he has broad lands lying here 
and there, with money in the funds, substantial connec- 
tions in the north, and relations well established and well 
to do in the world, mutually supporting each other in 
public influence and public credit. 

«“ That my father will question the good man’s sanity, 
when he finds he has chosen me for his wife, is more 
than probable; but when he hears him talk about export 
and import duties; and speculate upon the probable de- 
mand for salt herrings, in consequence of the cholera in 
the Mediterranean islands; when he hears him execrate 
the French, and say that old ‘Nap’ should have been 
hung in irons against the walis of the Tower in Lon- 
don, instead of €njoying the privilege of dying of no- 
thing but a cancer in his stomach ; but especially when 
he descants upon the merits of upholding the aristocracy 
of the land, believing himself to be one of that august 
boily, my father, I am sure, will no longer dispute his 
claim to the title o man of sound sense and mature 
judgment.” 

Mary Grey was herself so little inclined to jest on 
subjects, that she could not, after reading this letter, be- 
lieve it possible her sister had any other design than to 
sport with what she often called her prudish fears; she 
therefure answered it with nothing more than a playful 
allusion to Harriet’s most accommodating—most enlight- 
ened lover. What then was her astonishment, to find 
that the next communication from her sister was accom- 
panied by a letter from Mr. Maxwell to her father, couch- 
ed in terms so circumspect, so business-like, and so 
exactly suited to the taste of Stephen Grey, that he 





actually smiled as he presented it to Mary for her pe- 
rusal, 

“Do you know any thing of this man?” said he, 
wa'ching her attentively as she read. “ From his choice 
of Harrict as a wife, I should not be induced to think 
highly of his understanding ; but that is the letter of a 
man of experience—I should almost say of a man of 
sense.” And he perused it once more, while Mary en- 
deavoured to find words for her reply. 

“I know nothing of the man,” she said, at last, “ ex- 
cept what Harriet has told me.” 

« And what is that?” 

«“ Nothing very important,” replied Mary, with consi- 
derable embarrassment. 

“ Perhaps I should be better able to judge if you were 
to show me the girl’s letter.” 

“Ido not think you would, father. The allusions to 
Mr. Maxwell are quite casual—that is, quite incoherent 
—in short, they tend to nothing. For you know Harriet 
is a random talker, and she writes in the same style.” 

“I dare say she does. And I only wonder that a man 
of sense should be willing to endure such prattle. But 
if her last letter is not much to the purpose, perhaps 
that in your hand may contain more information. Open 
it, and when you come to any particulars likely to assist 
my judgment, read it aloud.” 

Mary obeyed her father, with very little hope that the 
letter in her hand would contain so much as a single 
word fit for his ear, Whether fit or not, however, it 
would perhaps have been well for Stephen Grey and his 
family had she dared to lay the whole before him. Yet, 
even then, he might perhaps have looked upon it us a 
trifling enigma not worth his while to solve; for such 
was his total ignorance of the under currents which in- 
fluence the tide of human feeling, that the language of 
his children, when it extended beyond the commonplace 
of daily facts, was wholly unintelligible to him. 

Harriet wrote more seriously than usual, but still 
seemed to be trifling with her own destiny. 

“ Mary,” said she, “I know you will think I am mad, 
and perhaps send me a strait waistcoat by the first pri- 
vate conveyance, for I have actually suffered my mam- 
moth to lay his case before my father, who will doubtless 
be curious to know into what hands a member of the 
honourable house of Grey is about to be consigned. I 
therefore subjoin, for his benefit and yours, a pattern of 
the man himself.” 

Here followed a sketch of the alderman, which Mary, 
on first opening the letter, had mistaken for a barrel, with 
a cannon-ball on one end; but, now that the real mean- 
ing of the design was divulged, she looked fearfully at | 
her father, to see whether it bad attracted his eye. He 
was still studying the characters of Mr. Maxwell’s hand- 
writing, and she read on. 

“ Having now favoured you with a fac simile of my 
companion for life, it is but just to myself to give you 
my reasons for choosing him. In the first place, theo, it 
was he who chose me: and this being a compliment no 
man ever paid me before, it has its due claim upon my 
gratitude. In the next place, he is good-humoured and 
generous, and will always let me please myself, even to 
the spending of his money. In the next, he has a hand- 
some house, far exceeding in the costliness of its furni- 
ture any other mansion in the neighbourhood. In the 
next, he drives a pair of beautiful ponies, and will let 
-me drive them when I like; and, in the last place, Mary, 
Iam like a bird without a nest—a wanderer without a 
home; for I cannot—indeed I cannot live at Welbourne 
House ; and my aunt has something in her kindness and 
hospitality that palls upon a spirit like mine. You say 
I have no heart, andI believe it; but I sometimes think, 





if my father had treated me like a human being, if he 
had raised instead of lowering me in my owm esteem, | | 
should not have been the light and worthless creature I | 
now am, Oh! Mary, if there was any place of refuge 
for me, do you think I would marry this man? But | 
there is not; for I cannot live beneath my father’s with- | 
ering eye, and therefore my doom is sealed.” | 
What would Mary not have given that the sense and 
feeling of this letter had been couched in such language 
as she could have laid before her father. Again she read 
it, with a view to singling out some passages suited to 
her purpose; but every word it contained was such as, | 
if literally repeated, would operate like a spark of fire | 


“ And yet the poor girl must not sacrifice herself in 
this way,” she thought; “I will try what can be done. 
Father,” she said, gaining courage with the effort, “from 
Harriet’s account I find Mr. Maxwell is a man of good 
property and amiable character, but—” 

“ But what? is there any thing more to be desired in 
your sister’s husband ?” 

“T am afraid she does not love him.” 

“ Pshaw! nonsense! all romantic foolery! What 
makes you think of this, when she allows the man to 
write to me?” 

“Tam sure she does not love him as a wife ought to 
love her husband; and, if you value her happiness, you 
will put a stop to the match.” 

“ Mary Grey,” said her father, looking sternly in her 
face, “it strikes me that you have lately lost your rea- 
son, or, what is worse, become impertinent,—I know not 
which, One day you argue with me in favour of a union 
with beggary and idleness, ihe next you call upon me to 
put an end to a connection that promises more substan- 
tial good than any thing I had ever hoped for Harriet 
Grey. I request,—nay, I command, whatever may bave 
turned your brain, or warped your mind from its right 
sense of duty, that you cease from all interference in my 
concerns, until you learn to see more clearly, or, what is 
the same thing, to see as I do.” 

“T only wished to say—” 

« Not another word, if you please.” 

“T thought it my duty to make you understand—” 

“TI do understand; and I tell you that your sister 
Harriet shall marry the man of her choice, and you shall 
not hinder it.” 

Mary was obliged to retire from her father’s presence. 
It would have been madness to press the subject while 
he remained in his present mood: but she still hoped 
and prayed that a time would come when, under more 
favourable auspices, she might again plead for the hap- 
piness of her sister, 


—_——1 
CHAPTER XIV. 


The next letter Mary Grey received was from her 
brother Allan, who, like a true-born poet, described the 
feelings, rather than the circumstances, connected with 
his journey, dwelling much upon the loneliness and 
strangeness of his situation, which the narrow bound of 
his early sympathies had taught him to regird as more 
isolated than that of other men. And so in fact it was. 
For while his companions by the way could freely com- 
municate on a thousand subjects of stirring interest to 
them, Allan would as soon have thought of addressing 
himself in the way of conversation to the birds of the 
air, and the beasts of the field, as to human beings he 
had never seen before, or whose appearance did not re- 
commend them to his regard. He therefore maintained 
unbroken silence to the end of his journey, having learn- 
ed from his fellow-travellers about as much as he could 
have gleaned from any of the newspapers of the day. 

Arrived within the centre of the great human hive, 
and finding the vehicle which had safely conveyed him 
to London rapidly discharging itself of its load, Allan 
began to look about him; and seeing the agents of loco- 
motion so numerous and so active as to render it more 
likely he should be run away with than suffered to re- 
main where he was, he gladly availed himself of one of 
these ready conveyances, and was soon seated in a 
dusky looking chamber of the hotel which Terence had 
recommended, writing to Cathleen that most mysterious 
of all human productions—a letter of six pages, com- 
posed in the first hour of relief from a stagecoach, after 
a wearisome and uneventful journey. 

It is not with this letter that we would presume to 
occupy the attention of the reader, since doubtless he 
has both read and written much better of his own; but 
with Allan’s subsequent epistle to bis sister Mary, when 
he tells her of bis first attempt to force his way into 
public notice. 

“Thad fixed,” he said, “upon my publisher before I 
came to town, and with a map of London in one hand, 
and the full address copicd from a directory in the other, 
I made my way without much difficulty to the identical 
spot. Not having decided exactly how to open my busi- 
ness, I felt little doubt that engravings, annuals, newly 


upon her father’s anger, and might cause an explosion | published books, and newspapers, scattered here and 


too fearful to be encountered. 





there in delightful profusion, would furnish me with 
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topics for conversation, until 1 had collected my forces 
for a direct attack upon the publisher himself. Judge, 
then, of my consternation, when, on entering a door, 


over which the name and the number I sought were dis- 
tinctly visible, I found myself in the midst of a scene, 
which, for congregated human beings, business, bustle, 
and activity, outstripped the most thickly peopled parts of 
London, just in the same proportion as the limits of the 
scene were narrower than the public street. 

“J could distinguish no single individual among the 
moving mass, more than a child can distinguish particu- 
lar trees and flowers immediately after he has been swung 
round in the For, if they had any of them by 
chance stood still for a single second, the tramp of a 
hundred feet upon the sandy floor, the dust with which 
the heated atmosphere was laden, the slap of huge par- 
cels on the counter, the flutter and rush of paper passing 
tu and fro, sometimes in a compressed, and sometimes an 
expanded form, with the potent effluvium of literature 


alr. 


in the state in which I then beheld it for the first time, 
so stuuned my senses, and confounded my preconceived 
notions of the purity, the calm, and the sublimity of a 


life devoted to literary attainments, that I stood aghast, 
with my poems in my pocket, like one who, having sub- 
mitted the jewei of his life to the spell of an enchanter, 
suddenly beholds it changed into a grain of sand. 

“I know not whether any one of those grim, gray 
countenances, was benignant enough to turn upon me 
in my despair, or whether I was marked by any of those 
‘lack lustre eyes,’ that looked as if their natural light 
was fading for want of a green field to gaze upon ; but 
awaking at last from my reverie, and convinced that this 
was not the place for me or my book, I hastened from 
the door without having exchanged a single word with 
aay member of the celebrated house of Brookes and 
Jenkins. 

‘After having succeeded so well in making my way 
to this place, I thought I might safely indulge myself 
with a stroll through some of the more spacious streets, 
where, even with disappointment for your portion, it is 
not dificult to find amusement enough to lure you on 
from hour to hour, and also to induce a kind of forget- 
fulness in which we are sometimes happy to take refuge. 

“During my solitary wanderings, for solitude is never 
felt with such intensity as in the streets of a crowded 
city, I had time to meditate upon the best means of pro- 
ceeding. The name and the address of the publisher of 
our review were both familiar to me, and from my map 
I discovered that half a mile would bring me to his esta- 
blishment. All places—all men were the same to me, 
because they were equally unknown. Still, when I 
entered the door of a shop where an immensity of busi- 
ness, conducted altogether in a more elegant style than 
the last, seemed to be going on, I own I felt some heart- 
quakes that might have been spared had I known, what 
I was quickly informed, that Mr. Merriman was not at 
home. 

«* Are these things ominous ?’ thought I, as I turned 
away. ‘Shall I never find so much as a footing in the 
literary world?’ And quarreling with my stars, and 
wondering whether ever wight forlorn was so luckless as 
myself, I sauntered on from street to street, until, attracted 
by the uncommon beauty of some engravings at a win- 
dow, I once more stood still, and forgot myself in a long 
revery about painting, and music, and Italy, and Cathleen. 

“I had stood for some time looking at these pictures 
from the street, when, suddenly casting my eyes to the 
door, I saw the well-known name of Percival, who, I am 
told, is Lady Nugent's publisher. 

“TI placed my foot upon the step, but the recollection 
of the many illustrious names connected with that house 
made me shrink back ; when, once more calling to mind 
the holy cause to which I am pledged—a cause that well 
might justify the use of all but dishonourable means, I 
determined to enter, and try my fate at once with the 
master of this establishment. 

“+ Can I speak with Mr. Percival ?’ said I. 

“A grave, gentlemanly looking man advanced, bowing 
slightly, and scarcely suffering his eye to rest upon me 
fora moment. I suppose he detected my poverty at the 
first glance, and knew that, if I came to bargain with 
him, the odds must be against him. 

“ «Can I speak to you in private, sir?” I asked again, 
glancing round upon a motley group of loungers, who 
seemed to be regaling themselves with the light reading, 





« Mr. Percival led the way into a smaller room, where 

he placed a chair for me beside a table covered with a 
green cloth, and, seating himself directly opposite, looked 
at me without the slightest relaxation of muscle. 

« Tell me, Mary, if you can, why my spirit sank 
within me at that moment, Mine was an honest calling, 
and I only wanted a fair price for the value of my work: 
yet somehow or other these London tradesmen have a 
way of looking you through, or down, I know not which 
it is. ‘They seem to be sifting you for gold-Jdust, and 
with one glance turn your pockets inside out; casting 
you from them just in the way of business, as they dash 
away the cobwebs that settle on their own shelves. In 
short, I felt, while under the infliction of Mr. Percival’s 
gaze, so completely lessened in my own estimation—not 
only shorn of my poetical honours, but curtailed of my 
natural dimensions as a man, that, had he asked me, at 
the beginning of our private interview, what was the 
nature of my business with him, I firmly believe I should 
have declared 1 had none; and, had he unfolded the 
manuscript [ had just laid on the table, I should have 
utterly disclaimed it as my own. . 

“ Fortunately, he waited until 1 had time to think of 
Cathleen, and with that thought came the boldness of a 
lion. With Cathleen’s fading form before my eyes, I 
fearlessly entered upon the purpose of my visit—I opened 
out the poems—I even spoke of their merits, and was 
proceeding quite as fluently as was consistent with the 
modesty of an untried author, when Mr. Percival coolly 
put a stop to my eloquence, by alluding to a kind of 
merit I had never taken into account, and of which he 
seemed to be a much more competent judge than myself 
—the saleable nature of my work. 

“TI was silent at once; and then, after glancing very 
slightly at the manuscript, he began to close it again in 
its cover, observing, ‘ We sell nothing of this kind now. 
If you choose to publish on your own account, there are 
houses in town where it might be done for you.’ 

«¢ At what expense ?” 

«“+*Why, you would, of course, want only a small 
number of copies for your own circle of friends, as there 
is no public demand for any thing in this way.’ 

«“« Well, suppose I had printed for me five hundred 
copies; what would the expense be?’ 

«“¢T dare say it might be done for a hundred pounds 
or so.’ And the man rose from his seat, as if he had 
said nothing but what was perfectly agreeable. 

“ He was evidently impatient to be gone, but another 
resource now opened to me, and I felt that I could lose 
nothing by making the attempt. 

««T think you publish for Lady Nugent,’ said [. 

«* We do.’ 

«“« Perbaps you would oblige me with a note of intro- 
duction to her ladyship ?” 

« Excuse me, sir, I have not the honour of being ac- 
quainted with your name.’ And he advanced another 
step towards the door. 

«+ But suppose I were to obtain a recommendation 
from Lady Nugent, you would then be willing to take 
the risk of this work upon your own hands?’ 

«“<« Lady Nugent,’ said Mr. Percival, ‘never recom- 
mends any literary work except for its sterling merit.’ 
«¢ Nor patronises any except for its real worth,’ said 
[, somewhat morosely ; for the man, pressed beyond his 
patience with a suit by which he saw from the first there 
was little to be gained, had accompanied his last remark 
with a sneer, that made me feel rather spiteful, as well as 
little. 

“It was time for Mr. Percival and me to part. So, 
wishing him good morning, I was walking off his premi- 
ses with something more like an air than I recollect ever 
to have assumed before; when, on passing a group of 
gentlemen who were examining a set of new engravings, 
my eye was attracted by the figure of one who I felt 
certain must be Elliott Lee. 

“ Mary, have you any clear recollection of his hand- 
some, haughty features when a boy? I am sure you 
must, for you are older than I am, and yet, in my mind, 
there is a distinct impression of a youth who used to 
stand for all my ideal pictures of a prince. He had, if I 
remember right, a complexion neither light nor dark, but 
clear and glowing, with a high, white forehead, shaded 
by a profusion of dark brown hair, that rather waved 
than curled. His eyebrows were clearly defined, and 
his eyes bright, dark, and flashing. Altogether his ap- 





er the lighter gossip, of the hour. 


pearance was noble and commanding ; and, while it wore 


the freshness of youth, it was, to my inexperienced 
fancy, the most beautiful I was capable of conceiving. 

“With this image so deeply impressed upon my 
memory that it rose up to view whenever I thought of 
Elliott’s name, I almost wonder how I could have re 
cognised the same being in the man who stood before 
me, at the time when I was struggling to regain, by per- 
sonal assumption, what I had lost in mental dignity. I 
think it must have been the rapid glance of his eye, so 
different from all others I have ever met with that awak- 
ened a momentary association with by-gone days; for 
the whole character ef the stranger was so unlike that 
of our quondam playfellow, that there must surely have 
been some secret spell at work to lead me to the truth. 

« You remember how Elliott used to bend us to his 
wishes—to charm us to his will. He seemed to possess 
the same power of fascination still, for I could not leave 
the place ; but, querying whether I had not as good a 
right as other men to observe how much had been done 
by art to beautify the establishment of Mr. Percival, I 
loitered near the door, and even took up an elegant little 
volume, with a likeness of Lady Nugent for the frontis- 
piece. But my attention was still engrossed by one ob- 
ject; and, whenever I turned towards the group of gen- 
tlemen, I was confirmed in my suspicion that he whom 
I have described was no other than Elliott Lee. 

“ His hair, it is true, was changed, for I could discover 
here and there a silver thread, which must have owed 
its existence to change of climate rather than to either 
time or trouble. His forehead was still bold and beauti- 
ful ; but his eyebrows had darkened into lines of stronger 
character, and the cold, languid expression of his weary 
eye, led me to question whether it was possible for mere 
association with the world so entirely to damp the natu- 
ral warmth of a once noble and ardent spirit. 

« While I was speculating upon the changes wrought 
by time, the thought struck me that, as Elliott Lee was 
reported to be one of Lady Nugent’s circle of peculiar 
friends, he might probably be instrumental in forwarding 
my purpose. 

« All that I have yet done in this business seems to 
have forced me out of my natural character ; for nothing 
could be more repulsive to my feelings than to claim ac- 
quaintance for the sake of asking a favour, with a man 
who had so ungraciously cast off all his early friends. 
It was the thought of Cathleen that again roused me ; 
but, when I had touched the stranger’s arm, and his fine 
head was turned towards me in the attitude of listening, 
it needed that thought, arrayed in all its potency, to in- 
spire me with words to explain my meaning. 

“+ Pardon me this abrupt intrusion,’ said I; ¢ but, if I 
mistake not, sir, your name is Elliott Lee ?’ 

«“ The stranger bowed. 

«“¢ Mine is Allan Grey.’ 

“ He turned upon me a glance that seemed rather to 
search my motive than betray the most distant acquaint- 
ance with my name. Still, he must have known me, for 
he almost immediately asked if this was my first visit to 
town. 

“T replied briefly that it was. 

«+ Your object is amusement, I presume 2” 

“« Amusement with me is out of the question just 
now ; my business is with some of these publishers, who 
seem determined not to hold any communication with 
me, unless I can obtain the recommendation of some 
literary character.’ 

«¢ What have you brought with you !—a novel or a 
treatise on rail-roads ” 

«+ A volume of poems.’ 

«« My good fellow, they will never sell.’ 

««*T hey will never sell unless they are printed,’ said 
I, rather impatiently, ‘and I see no chance of that, un- 
less I can obtain an introduction from some influential 
person.’ 

«“¢And if your poems should sell,’ continued my 
companion, in the same cool and half sarcastic tone, 
‘and if the reviewers should write you up, and you 
should gain a name, what better should you be ?’ 

«<«T should be,’ I exclaimed, ‘ the happiest of human 
beings—I should be able to save the life of a fellow- 
creature.’ 

«« You speak enigmas to me,’ said Elliott, who had 
retreated with me to a more retired situation, where we 
could converse without being overheard; ‘ but if your 
poems are respectable, and if a line to Lady Nugent 
would serve you P 
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«« Nothing in the world could serve me half so much,’ 
said I, offering him a card, on the back of which he wrote 
an introduction, as extraordinary as ever ushered an 
author into the world. The words were these :— 

« «A young poet, once known to me as a boy, awaits 
the sentence of literary life or death from the lips of 
Lady Nugent.’ 

“« You ure not jesting with me?’ I asked, after look- 
ing at the card. 

«No, no; this introduction will serve your purpose 
as well as one more elaborately worded. But let me 
warn you again, that, if you are publishing for fame, you 
will not find it worth the cost—no, not even if your 
labours are attended with what is called the most brilliant 
success, Fame sounds well in the country, where people 
sit beneath their own vines and fig trees, and hear her 
trumpet in the distance; but believe me, for those who 
have it perpetually resounding in their ears, there is less 
of harmony than discord in the blast.’ 

«“«T am not dreaming of fame,’ I replied, ‘ any farther 
than as it may be made subservient to pecuniary pur- 
poses; but if I were, 1 should have the example of mil- 
lions, who had sacrificed their happiness, their lives, for 
the sake of having their names and noble deeds blown 
to the ends of the world upon this blast.’ 

«+ You speak of sacrificing happiness,’ he continued, 
‘as if it were ours to possess or to resign. We are 
miserable, and we look into the past to see which false 
step in life has made us what we are; but is not misery 
the natural heritage of man, entailed upon him ia what- 
ever path he walks?” 

«“«It is; and still we can all remember sunny spots in 
our existence—dawnings of happiness which after events 
cbscured—deep, heartfelt yearnings for a state of greater 
felicity than we now enjoy, and glimpses of that state 
that came and went we knew not how, with high aspi- 
rations that seem to have been given us for the purpose 
of working out soine glorious destiny ; and, when we 
luse all these, we may safely say that we have lost the 
means of happiness, if not happiness itself; because we 
know no more of the inspiration of high hopes, and 
energies which have their field of action here, but their 
object in a better world.’ 

««¢ Allan Grey,’ said my companion, starting as if from 
a profound revery, ‘ you are a dreamer yet. ‘Do you re- 
member the churchyard of Welbourne, and the evening 
when we two sat upon a sailor’s grave 1” 

««Ts it possible I should forget that evening, and the 
splendid sunset, and the waving of the long rank grass, 
and the shadow of the sycamore trees that fell upon the 
churchyard path ?” 

«+ Well, let it pass. You, at least, deserve to be a 
poet, for you can still find beauty in nature, excellence 
in virtue, and happiness in life. Good-b’ye—God bless 
you!’ 

“ With the last words he extended his hand. I was 
about to ask his address, but he was gone in a moment. 
I would have pursued him, but his whole appearance 
and manner mark him out for one of those beings upon 
whom it is misery to intrude; and, had he entertained 
any desire to see me again, he would not have left me 
without the most distant clew to his residence. 

“ What would I not have given to prolong the con- 
versation which related to his former years—to his fami- 
ly—and then, by degrees, to touch upon his present 
situation ; but the haughty glance of his eye, when 
animated, seemed to forbid all interference with his per- 
sonal feelings. Even when I looked earnestly in his 
face, he assumed an expression more calculated to repel 
observation thang betray the secrets of his own heart. 

«“ And now that I am again seated in my solitary 
chamber, the figure of Elliott Lee still haunts me ; while 
for the mystery which hangs about his character I find a 
thousand ways of accounting, perhaps all equally wide 
of the truth. I think of his contemptuous manner when 
I first addressed hips; and despise the weakness that can 
still follow him with interest; but then I recall the me- 
lancholy look and tone accompanying his last words, 
and I feel assured that misfortune, rather than depravity 
of heart, must have separated him from his early con- 
nections. 

“Tell Cathleen I have actually met with a being so 
interesting as to occupy the first place in my thoughts 
for the space of one half hour. Then tell her who that 
being is, and I am sure she will forgive me. To-morrow 


I call on Lady Nugent. Mary, if this oracle should 





breathe destruction on my hopes! I dare not think, for 
one moment, of the gulf into which I might be plunged, 
for I have thrown all upon a dic, and if that should fail 
me !— 

“It is easy to tell ourselves and our friends that we 
shall not survive the defeat of our hopes; but the prin- 
ciple of life lies strong and deep within the suffering 
heart; while the gay, the blooming, and the happy, tempt 
the stroke of death. 

« Yet, after all, Mary, I am far from desponding. Hope 
is my nightly comfort and my daily food. It is true I 
awake sometimes with that dull, aching consciousness of 
life, which makes us long to close our eyes again and 
sleep for ever; and all who are acquainted with this 
terrible awaking know that it has little to do with joyful 
anticipation. Happily, the morning light brings me 
fresh views of the present and the future; and, shaking 
off this burden from my soul, I refresh myself with an 
ideal ramble round the walls of the abbey, while its 
blessed inmates are asleep; or I stroll to the banks of 
the river, and see the fields and the woods arrayed in 
more than their wonted verdure. And all this in the 
heart of London! Just upon the same principle that, 
in the depth of winter, when the snow lies heavy on the 
ground, and the winds are chill and frosty, we are apt to 
dream of bright and sunny weather, and of the luxury 
of reposing among flowers, and breathing soft and balmy 
airs. 

“T would bid you think of me to-morrow, but that 
my bidding will not reach you until after my doom is 
sealed. While I write I am full of hope, Ob, may the 
vision last! It must—it shall! For I hold it as a part 
of human destiny, that our presentiments are less falla- 
cious than our reasonings. ‘They are both liable to the 
bias of inclination ; but our presentiments are generally 
stronger and more determinate ; and for this reason they 
not unfrequently work out their own conclusions, 

« Adieu! You must, long ere this, have been weary 
of me and my letter. Commend me to all the good 
spirits around you, and believe me,” &c. &c. &c. 


—<_— 
CHAPTER XV. 


Mary Grey waited with impatience for the next com- 
munication from her brother; for, such was the enthu- 
siasm with which he had entered upon his romantic 
project, that it seemed to extend, with one exception, 
through every member of the circle he had left behind. 
Minds more experienced than theirs in the practical con- 
cerns of life, would have attached little importance to 
the anticipated benefit arising from a book of poems; 
but, from the isolated situation of Allan’s friends, they 
were always liable to the same error with himself, of 
taking false views of human nature, and of placing 
whatever object they looked upon with interest in a fous 
of powerful and concentrated light. 

It is not the only disadvantage of the iron rule that it 
creatés unnatural timidity and distrust. It narrows the 
range of the intellect as well as the feelings; for, by 
restraining the open assertion of individual opinion, it 
cuts off all opportunity for the candid examination of 
such opinions, for comparing them with those of more 
experienced minds, and for submitting them to the test 
of common sense. Thus the poetical dreamer, who 


cannot see the truth, and the man of strong prejudices, | 


who will not, may both owe their mental blindness to 
the too great severity under which they have been 
educated. 

Three days after the letter we have last transcribed, a 
packet of the same size was placed in Mary’s hand. 
It began abruptly with the poet’s introduction to Lady 
Nugent. 

«TI went,” he said, “as you may readily believe, with 
trembling knees and palpitating heart. Impatient as I 
was, the way seemed shorter than I had expected ; and, 
fearing I might be too early, I paced to and fro for some 
time opposite the door. It then struck me that I should 
be too late, and that her ladyship’s attention might be 
preoccupied by other guests. With this thought I en- 
tered—at least I would have entered, but that the foot- 
man who answered my ring seemed determined to dispute 
my right; telling me that two hours later his lady would 
be at liberty, which I understood to mean she would then 
be receiving calls. I told him that I came on business. 
His countenance fell, I then begged him to present my 








| 





card, and he left me to speculate upon how many hours 
of the day a literary Jady can fairly call her own. 

“It was more than I expected, when the footman re- 
turned, and announced it as his lady’s gracious pleasure 
to receive me. I know not how I trod those stairs. My 
recollections are only of the fading away of all substan- 
tial things, of a miraculous transportation into a region 
as different from that I had lately inbabited, as if the 
wand of an enchanter had suddenly called up before my 
ravished senses the fields and the bowers of Arcadia. 
Certain I am, that the bloom and the scent of flowers 
were around me, and that Eolian harps, some distant 
and some near, awoke that mysterious and aerial melody 
which has so powerful an influence in bewildering the 
excited mind. 

“The doors of a mansion like this, Mary, do not open 
and shut like our doors ; neither am I prepared to attest 
their 


««« Harmonious sound, 
: siting 
On golden hinges turning. 


I am rather inclined to think they open without sound 
at all; for, before I had time to collect my scattered 
senses, I found myself in a splendid saloon, near one of 
the windows of which reposed a lady on a rose-coloured 
couch, sipping her nectar (for what else could it be ?) 
from a small china cup; while bread, such as we com- 
muners of nature eat—nay, actually a slice of ham—lay 
on the snowy surface of a damask napkin beside her. 

“Thad never heard that Lady Nugent was young. 
But then I had never doubted that she was so, any more 
than that Jupiter, Vulcan, and Saturn, were men well 
stricken in years. Indeed, so powerful was my precon- 
ception on this score, that had I, in a synod of the gods, 
been introduced to a’middle-aged Cupid, I should scarcely 
have been more inclined to question his identity, than I 
was that of the illustrious lady before me, on finding 
that she had passed the meridian of her day. Yes, 
though her dress was arranged with the purest taste, and 
though the colour of the rose was so blended with every 
thing around her as almost to create an atmosphere of 
youth and beauty, there were symptoms of age not 
to be questioned in her hands, her forehead, and even in 
her smile. 

“It struck me, on gazing round the room, that for 
those who dread being detected in their downward pro- 
gress to the grave, something might be done in the way 
of killing time (as painters, not as loungers, use the verb 
to kill,) by reversing the order of such apartments as 
Lady Nugent's; in every recess of which stood a Ve- 
nus, a Hebe, or some wood or water nymph, whose 
rounded arms and dimpled cheeks are calculated per- 
petually to remind the beholder of what he should not 
be thinking of—the buoyancy, the vigour, and the fresh- 
ness of youth. Nor were Cupids wanting to complete 
the scene ; for high over head, grasping in one arm the 
rich folds of rose-coloured drapery that fell on each side 
of the windows, peeped out too mischievous urchins, 
who looked as if they meditated, even yet, the aim of a 
bold arrow for their lady’s heart. 

“ The lady herself had striven hard (and she had an 
unquestionable right to do so) against the encroachments 
of the fell destroyer. She wore a Grecian turban, which 
concealed great part of her forehead ; and, where her 
cheek was hollow, fell such bright and glossy ringlets, 
that the outline was scarcely distinguishable. She must 
have once been beautiful, for her eyes were still bright 
and expressive, while her smile was almost lovely in 


me, and the, signs of age were so conspicuous, that I 
could not help thinking how cruelly wrinkles might 
occupy the place where dimples once had been. 

“If you love me, Mary, half as well as I love myself, 
you will say it is time to have done with this trifling, 
and tell you how my fortunes sped. 

“ Well, I stood, I believe, very much like my father’s 
cowboy in thepresence of the literary lady, until she 
motioned me to be seated, and then J sat any thing but 
easily, for my limbs seemed to be multiplied to an incal- 
culable number, 

“«You are intending to publish, I suppose,’ were the 
first words I heard. 

“¢T am,’ I replied, and my voice seemed to be carried 
away to the farthest recess of the room—to Apollo, to 
all the nymphs, and even to Venus herself, 

“* What is the title of your work "’ 
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«“« The Solitary, and other poems.’ 

“The Solitary !’ said Lady Nugent; ‘you would 
do better, in these days, to call your book the steam-en- 
gine. It would be more in character with the times.’ 

“Tam afraid it would hardly be in character with 
the interior of my book ; but perhaps that is not of much 
consequence.’ 

« ¢ What is your name 7’ asked her ladyship, not quite 
sure whether I was simple enough to say this in solemn 
earnestness, 

«* Allan Grey.’ 


« «Rather a taking sort of name,’ she observed, hold- | 


ing out her hand for the manuscript, which I was begin- 
ning to disentangle from its cover. 

“ Picture me, Mary, if you can, endeavouring to sit 
still and look unconcerned, while Lady Nugent glanced 
about among my poems with an eye of lightning. 

«“*¢Very good,’ said she, in a kind of half murmur to 
herself—‘ very good.’ 

« My head seemed to touch the ceiling, high as it was. 
«*A little too monotonous.’ 

«“T felt as if sinking through the floor, 

«*T see you have talent.’ 

« For a moment [ was restored to my proper level. 

«“ «Many people have talent—’ 

«“] endeavoured not to sink again. 

« «But all cannot use it like you.’ 


« Again I endeavoured not to rise, for I was dizzy | 


with acting the football, and longed to be at rest. At 
last her ladyship relieved me in some degree from this 
extraordinary exercise. 

««* After all,’ said she, turning to me, ‘I would recom- 
mend you, rather than risk these poems with the public, 
to go home and tend your father’s sheep.’ 

« «My father has no sheep,’ said I, with some indig- 
notion, that such a conc!usion should be proposed to the 
grand object of my life. 

«+I meant no insult to your dignity, young man,’ 
said Lady Nugent, in a conciliatory tone. ‘I have had 
more experience than you in these affairs, and we are 
too apt to imagine that experience gives us a right to 
advise.’ 

«+ Far be it from me to question that right,’ I replied. 
‘If your ladyship would seriously take the trouble to 
advise a stranger, and one almost wholly ignorant of the 
world, I should be both proud and happy to listen,’ 

«« Advice does not always make us either proud or 
happy,’ she continued, rather sarcastically. “ Elliott 
Lee was with me last evening. He tells me you live in 
the country, and I confess I am sorry that one who has 
the enjoyment of a comfortable home, with such indul- 
gence of his poetical taste as rural life affords, should 
come to this great Babel to risk his peace of mind in a 
precarious adventure. For, candidly speaking, I do not 
think your work will sell. Not because it wants merit, 
but because there seems to be a sort of national distaste 
for poetry just now.’ 

“*In what way is this distaste to be accounted for ?’ 

« «There are many circumstances that combine to give 
a transient bias to national character~-circumstances 
which it requires more political philosophy than I pos- 
sess to explain. The spirit of the times seems to be 
exclusively a practical spirit, which travels abroad by 
steam and rail-roads, and which, in the home department, 
strikes at the root of old institutions, and builds up new, 


before dull people of the last generation have time to | 


understand the benefit of either. The region of poetry 
is ideal; and though its office is to elicit new and bril- 
liant thoughts, it must have old associations, firmly 
rooted feelings, and truths ancient as the world, for its 
materials.’ 

«<The causes you speak of,’ said I, ‘may operate 
against the sale of poetry, but there must be some other 
reason why poetry is no longer written; for we see that 
all our former bards, whos charmed lays were once the 
delight of the public, have turned their attention exclu- 
sively to prose.’ 

« +] believe the same reason operates here also, You 
must be aware that the composition of poetry requires a 
kind of enthusiasm—a glow of feeling—a burst of im- 
pulse, All this I understand to be comprised in what is 
commonly called inspiration; and, for the support of 
such inspiration, the poet needs a degree of reverence in 
the public mind, which is quite at variance with the spirit 
of this age. It is true, he can write, and perhaps write 
best, in obscurity ; but then he surrounds himself with 
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an imaginary world, whose applauses feed the lamp of 
his genius as well as if they were more substantial or 
real. It is when his poetry no sooner appears in print 
than it is submitted to the keen searching of a thousand 
critics, who measure the length of his lines, compare his 
syllables, refer to the root from whence his rhymes are 
derived, and examine the correctness of his statements, 
telling the public, in language the most unceremonious, 
‘of all the particular points in which they have found 
| him wanting—it is then that he feels his ardour damped, 
| and determines to write no more. Were this an age for 
| venerating high and holy things, public feeling would 
| protect the poet’s art from publie profanation, and he 
| would write with the confidence that a fostering and con- 
| genial spirit was abroad, to whose sheltering wings he 
might commit the child of his genius. But he must be 
more than man who can retain his enthusiasm after he 
| has seen the heart-effusions of solitary hours subjected 
| to the censorship of critics, so utterly incapable of en- 
| tering into his views as to calculate the merit of his 
| intellectual power solely by, the standard of its saleable 
| produce.’ 
| «And yet,’ said I, when Lady Nugent had ceased 
' 


speaking, ‘I should think that authors, who are not only 
conscious in themselves of high intellectual merit, but 
who have already won the applause of the world, would 
| cease to regard the caviling of inferior minds.’ 
| « «That they regard it without pain, one may easily 
| believe; but, though it may fail to wound them, it may 
| damp their enthusiasm—just as we may be exceedingly 
| annoyed and hindered in our progress—even so much 
| so as to be induced to turn into another path, by an ani- 
| mal that is too insignificant to excite any apprehensions 
| of personal danger. But mark me well! I am not quar- 
reling with the liberty of the press—I glory in it, as one 
| of the greatest privileges of the country in which we 
live; and when our national muse has had time to re- 
| cover from this temporary embarrassment, she will take 
a higher flight, and become more energetic, more pure, 
and more sublime, for the persecution she has under- 
| gone.’ 

“TI could not see the case exactly as her ladyship did, 
| and [ still argued that a genuine poet might hold him- 
| self above these things. 
| «Wait, my young friend,’ said she, ‘until your 
| 


name is in print—wait until your days of sickness come 
—your days of weakness and emaciated nerves; when 
| your servant brings the bitter and unpalatable draught 
prescribed for every hour, and along with it your letters, 
your newspapers, and your reviews, which you open 
with eager but trembling hand; and, behold, you are cut 
in as many pieces—butchered in as many different ways, 
as the fancy of the writer prompts; and all by a hand 
unskilled in the office of dissection—by one that knows 
only how to slay. Would you be likely, at such a mo- 
ment, to proceed with the poem upon which your future 
fame was depending ? 

« «Or wait until certain heartaches, no matter from 
what cause, assail you. Suppose an old and valued 
friend has just disowned you; or a demand has been 
made upon your purse which you are unable to meet; 
or a parent, a brother, or a child has just been laid in 
the grave; and with the tears of anguish in your eye, 
you read what the whole world is reading simultaneously 
| with you, that it is time for you to withdrawdrom the 
walks of literature, since the vigour of your mind seems 
| to be gone. How would your poem prosper then ? 
| «Or wait until you have an enemy—a bitter, railing 
| enemy, who watches every false step you make, and 
| rings out an alarum when you fall. Wait until you see 

this enemy reading, with greedy eye, in one of the in- 
| uential journals of the day, that, with nothing but the 
| pretensions of a poet to entitle you to the name, you 
have written verses without pathos, or harmony, or com- 
mon sense, How is it likely that your next poem would 
speed after this ?” 

«“¢T confess,’ said I, ‘that these are instances well 
calculated to damp the poet’s fire; but, if we reverse the 
picture, it is but fair to suppose that an equal proportion 
of stimulus arises out of public applause, of which your 
|ladyship must have proved the force as well as the 
truth,’ 

«“ Lady Nugent answered me with a look of the most 
ineffable contempt. ‘It is nothing,’ said she, ‘all no- 
thing! It will not ease one heartach, or gain one real 





have, and envy in others, At all events, they will ce- 
cuse you of an excess of vanity, which they themselves, 
under similar circumstances, would feel. «No, no! the 
kind look of an approving eye is worth it all.’ 

««Ah!’ said I, ‘ you value the good too lightly, and 
attach too much importance to the dark passages of an 
author’s life.’ 

«“ «T speak as a woman,’ continued Lady Nugent; 
‘but I have not yet told you what the darkest passages 
of this life are. When you are well, and in high spirits, 
with your nerves braced for the warfare of the world, it 
scarcely costs one painful thought to be told that you 
want talent, information, taste, or any of the other re- 
quisites for an author. But far beyond all this is a license 
assumed by some reviewers, to interfere with the private 
character—a license as cowardly as it is unfair; as des- 
picable in man as it is wounding to the peace of woman. 
Smarting under the scourge of an unseen enemy, the 
unfortunate writer, whose private wrongs and sufferings 
have found a voice in the language of the poet, may 
hear herself reviled in public for a depravity of life and 
conduct as foreign to her nature as if she were a vestal 
nun. And this, too, in the face of friends, who are but 
too ready to drop off; of children, who would fain look 
up to her, but may not, with this brand upon her brow; 
of domestics and dependents, who catch at every word 
of abuse, as if it set them free from duty; and of ene- 
mies, who propagate the scandal with a sneering pity, as 
if the evidence were too strong fur even their benevo- 
lence to doubt. 

“Oh! I am weary of it all. Believe me when I 
tell you, for I have tried it, literary fame has nothing to 
repay you for the peace it takes away. Go back to your 
father’s house, be insignificant, and you may yet be 
happy.’ 

“ Lady Nugent spoke with deep feeling, and I pitied 
her from my very heart, for few people have experienced 
more of this kind of injustice than she has, Yes; I, 
an obscure and humble individual, pitied this great and 
celebrated woman, for she was passing into the vale of 
years without the peace that constitutes the richest bless- 
ing of old age. 

« « Now tell me, candidly,’ said she, assuming her 
blandest smile, ‘ have I not shaken your resolution ?” 

«« «No,’ I answered at once, and decidedly. 

“ «What! with those gentle eyes, can you be reso- 
lute ?” 

«“ «Yes, ina good cause; your ladyship has entirely 
mistaken my motives for becoming an author. It would 
be absurd to pretend that fame has no charms for me ; 
but I can say with truth, that fame, for its own sake, 
forms no part of my calculations, or of the reward I as- 
pire to as the summit of my wishes.’ 

«¢T have no right to pry into your motives,’ said 
Lady Nugent; ‘you may have purposes to serve of 
which I should be a very incompetent judge; but I must 
again caution you against expecting too much, if your 
views are pecuniary: for I assure you it will be a very 
difficult matter to find a publisher, just now, who will 
take the risk of this work upon himself. Perhaps I mis- 
take you—is it your intention to publish on your own 
account 1” 

«“ «By no means.’ 

«“ ¢You wish to sell the copyright of your book ?’ 

“ +T do.’ 

“ Her ladyship looked very distrustful of success—she 
bit her lip, and again glanced through the manuscript. 
«“<If you will trust your treasure-with me for one 
day,’ said she, +1 will make a few trifling alterations ; 
and, although I wiii not venture to supplant your “ So- 
litary” with the more attractive appellation of “the 
steam engine,” I think I can make some of the titles of 
the minor pieces more attractive.’ 

“IT thanked her with all my heart, and I think she 
was struck with my sincerity, for she held out her hand, 
and, calling me by my name, assured me that it was not 
often she could afford to take so much trouble for a 
stranger. 

“ ¢T have been fortunate,’ said I, ‘most fortunate, in 
obtaining the introduction of Elliott Lee.’ 

«« You are more fortunate,’ she observed (and I ne- 
ver shall forget the flattery of those words,) ‘in possess- 
ing a countenance unsullied with the stain of evil 
passions, and an eye that looks as if it never knew 
deceit.’ 








friend ; but it may excite suspicion in some you already 


« « Add to the small list of my merits, I replied, «a 
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heart that knows how to appreciate the kindness it never 
can deserve—still less repay.’ 

« Again her fine countenance wore that peculiar smile 
which no words can describe, and with repeated assur- 
ances of my gratitude I took my leave; for other visiters 
were at this moment announced, and I felt that I had 
already encroached perhaps too much upon her time. 

«“ My manuscript was sent to me the following day, 
with some alterations suggested by a brighter genius 
than my own, accompanied also with a letter of intro- 
duction to a publisher of whom I had never heard be- 
fore. And you may be sure I hastened to avail myself 
of this good fortune. 

“ Messrs. Bell and Simpson, to whose house I was 
directed, are, as I learned afterward, rising men; though 
not so firmly established as to turn a deaf ear to any 
recommendation from authority so high as that of Lady 
Nugent, even where it promises little in the way of pe- 
cuniary profit. 

“It was eurious to observe the difference in the coun- 
tenance of Mr. Bell when he bowed to me as a stranger, 
and when he bowed to me after reading Lady Nugent’s 
note. Motioning for me to follow him into a more pri- 
vate room, I ascended the circular stairs leading out of 
the shop, and sat down with him in an apartment where 
many a poor author besides myself has doubtless receiv- 
ed his doom. 

“T had not seen the contents of the note Mr. Bell still 
held in his hand, but I knew they must be satisfactory, 
by the bland and conciliatory smiles with which he an- 
ticipated the opening of my business. I translated the 
expression of his face into numbers rather than words. 
First, I thought he looked as if he would give me fifty 
pounds for my book ; then a hundred ; and, as his fingers 
seemed to tingle with the charmed lines they could not 
relinquish, my calculations upon his liberality rose still 
higher. 

“ ¢Two hundred pounds will be sufficient to convey 
Cathleen to Italy,’ thought I, ‘where I shall soon write 
another book of poems, that will be sure to prosper upon 
the fame of this.’ But it was time to come to realities. 
I told Mr. Bell it was my wish to sell the copyright of 
my work, and asked him, in plain terms, how much he 
would give for it. 

«“ ¢Give!’ said Mr. Bell, and for an instant he ccased 
to smile. ‘It is a great thing,’ he continued, ‘for an 
untried author—an author without a name, to get his 
works out free of risk; and, but for the offer of Lady 
Nugent, in whose acquaintance you are most fortunate, 
it would have been impossible for us to do any thing for 
you just now. ‘T'rade, you must be aware, is very flat 
at this time of the year—extremely flat; and poetry, 
besides, is an article for which there is no demand, even 
when the season is more propitious. But, after her lady- 
ship’s proposition, we can have no objection to print 
your book.’ 

« «T have not seen Lady Nugent's note,’ said I, ‘nor 
am I aware of the nature of the proposition to which 
you allude.’ 

“Mr. Bell handed me the note, and I read with great 
astonishment that a lady who, until yesterday, was igno- 
rant of the fact of my existence, had, purely out of the 
generosity of her own heart, offered to secure Messrs. 
Bell and Simpson against the probable loss attendant 
upon the publication of my book. I know not whether 
I was most chagrined at the confidence with which this 
loss was spoken of, or charmed with an instance of such 
unexpected kindness from a distinguished stranger; but 
certainly the former feeling remained with me long after 
the other had ceased to afford any lively satisfaction. 

« «Lady Nugent,’ said I, ‘deserves the applause of 
her countrymen, as much for her nobleness of heart as 
for the superiority of her talent.’ 

«*She does,’ responded my companion; and once 
more we proceeded to business. 

« ¢ With regard i copyright of my work,’ I said, 
«I must ask again Kow much you can afford to give? I 
have no wish to be unreasonable; but I assure you, sir, 
I do not publish merely for fame.’ 

« «J, too, would be reasonable,’ replied Mr. Bell, «and 
toa friend of Lady Nugent’s would almost venture be- 
yond what is just to myself and my partner; but, sir, 
you must be aware, that for a young author to get his 
book out at all, insured as you are from loss, he ought 
to consider himself a fortunate man—most fortunate in 
the present times, The mere printing of this work will 





be expensive, and the advertising prodigiously so, in 
comparison with the price of the book.’ 

“T urged him again to name bis terms. 

« ¢ Well, sir,’ said he, taking in a long breath, as if to 
support him through this unwonted effort of generosity, 
‘I will give you, as a friend of Lady Nugent’s, fifteen 
pounds; but it will be so much out of my own pocket.’ 

«“ «Fifteen pounds!’ I exclaimed, and was about to 
add, ‘and Cathleen dying!’ but fortunately I did not 
altogether take leave of my senses; and recollecting, 
from the tenour of Lady Nugent’s note, as well as her 
previous conversation, that there really was little chance 
of profit to any one in this affair, I had nearly bargained 
the man up to twenty pounds, with which sum I deter- 
mined to be sftisfied, when our té¢e-d-téte was interrupted, 
and Mr. Bell politely pressed me to walk forward into 
his own house, communicating with the apartment we 
then occupied, 

“T followed him mechanically, for I cared not where 
I went. All the world was the same to me, except that 
particular portion of it from which I was shut out—the 
world of clear skies and genial aits—the world of bap- 
piness I had too fondly pictured with Cathleen. 

“1 did not think it possible I could be roused as I was 
the next moment, and that by the worst of human pas- 
sions. Yes, Mary, I was, I believe, for the first time in 
my life, guilty of the sin of envy; for there I beheld, in 
the domestic apartment of the man who had just been 
offering me fifteen pounds to save the best and the love- 
liest of women from an early grave, I beheld around me 
every comfort, every ornament, every luxury that gold 
could purchase; and in the centre of this gorgeous 
scene, imbedded in a richly-cushioned sofa that looked 
as if it might supply a second youth to age, a tall, stout, 
well-made woman, the very personification of exuberant 
health. 

«“ My companion introduced this lady with great satis- 
faction as his wife; and, after adding a few words in a 
whisper, we were left alone. 

« After repeated and earnest endeavours, I found it 
impossible to raise the price of my luckless poems higher 
than twenty pounds, and with that agreement we sepa- 
rated: but not before I had again looked grudgingly 
around the room, and thought how much it contained 
of which poor Cathleen was in need. 

“ My business here is ended now, Mary, for the proof 
sheets of my work can be sent to me in the country; 
and I hasten away from this great Babel, like one who 
escapes from prison into the free pure air. Would that 
I could return to you with a lighter heart ! 

“ Struck with the vanity of all human hopes and at- 
tainments, I sink even below myself, questioning per- 
petually whether, even if I had been more fortunate, I 
should be more happy. Yes, Mary, I am convinced that 
I should, for I am not morose or misanthropic. It is 
more peculiarly my fault to be too much elated with the 
little good that falls in my way. Can this be the reason 
why it is sparingly scattered? I have thanked Heaven a 
thousand times for granting to me, as my inalienable 
portion of felicity, the blessing of Cathleen’s love. Must 
I live to find this love my bane, and to wish that I had 
never known so sweet a dream? Must I live to see her 
fade away like a blighted flower in a parched and arid 
land, when the rains and the dews are falling al! around 
—but not on her? No, Mary; I shall never live to see 
this day. If Cathleen must die, and that in these cold 
regions, and for want of the means to transport her to a 
happier sphere, I have a strong presentiment that I shall 
die before her—a presentiment arising, no doubt, out of 
a sense of my utter inability to sit and watch her wast- 
ing day by day, and perishing for that gold which thou- 
sands are squandering away without benefit to themselves 
or others. 

“But enough of this, at least until we meet, which 
will be on Saturday at the latest. In the mean time, 
and ever, believe me,” &c. &c. &c. 


a 


CHAPTER XVI. 


When Allan Grey returned to the cold welcome of 
his home, he found that clouds, still darker than when 
he left, were hanging on his father’s brow, for he had 
committed an act of enormity as unpardonable as that 
of open rebellion—he had dared to act independently, 
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and to take an important step in life without his father’s 
sanction. 

Had Stephen Grey been consulted on the subject of 
his son’s proceedings, Allan knew perfectly weil that he 
should only have been scorned, thwarted, or reproached ; 
and therefore cherishing, as he did, a fixed resolution, 
founded, as he believed, on the best and highest princi- 
ples, he had deemed it wiser to spare his own feelings 
and those of his family, by avoiding all contention be- 
tween his father’s prejudices and his own will. He had 
left his sister Mary to explain his reasons for acting as 
he did, as well as to vindicate his cause, if any happy 
moment should occur when his father should appear dis- 
posed to listen favourably. 

This duty Mary faithfully performed; but she might 
as well have spent her eloquence upon the winds or 
waves, for the impression was already made upon her 
father’s mind, and he was so ignorant of the real cha- 
racter of his son, that to all she said he answered, “ It 
is bis own proud and wilful temper that makes him shake 
off all parental authority ;” or, “ He holds himself so 
distinct and separate from me, that his own counsels 
may henceforth be his guide, and his own means his 
support ;” with many variations of the same never-end- 
ing strain of accusation, reproach, and denunciation 
against the offender; who, when he returned with heavy 
heart and disappointed hopes, was made to feel, by all 
the force of cold looks and repulsive tones, that he was 
an unwelcome addition to his father’s board. 

It was but natural, under such circumstances, that he 
should frequently absent himself and repair to the ab- 
bey, where kindness ever awaited him; yet, when he 
did so, his absence was construed into a crime; for, why 
did he leave his father’s house to live upon those who 
were comparatively strangers, and whose means were 
barely sufficient for themselves? In short, whatever 
Allan did was wrong; and he whose nature was but too 
generous and too sensitive to bear with fortitude the 
common discipline of life, was perpetually spoken of by 
the parent who ought to have known him better, as if 
he were a low, mean, unprincipled wretch, eating the 
bread of idleness, and doing nothing to entitle him to a 
place in the community of rational or respectable be- 
ings. 

Previous to Allan’s departure from home, he had been 
so accustomed to the daily contemplation of Cathleen’s 
enfeebled and emaciated form as scarcely to observe the 
progress of her malady; but during his absence, espe- 
cially while hope yet dawned upon him, he had thought 
of her so entirely as she had been, and as he fondly 
hoped she still might be, that he was scarcely prepared 
to find her the weak and suffering invalid she really was. 
The summer, too, was past the meridian of its glory; 
and the fading roses warned him that if any steps were 
taken to save her they must be sure and speedy. 

There is a hope—there is, at least, a fluttering of the 
heart too much like hope, arising solely out of our in- 
ability to believe the worst ; and every time a fresh sheet 
of Allan’s poems made its appearance, and he read, with 
additional facility, the smooth and flowing verse, he per- 
suaded himself, and Cathleen added conviction to his 
belief, that other eyes in the world would read those 
lines with admiration as intense as hers. 

He had himself a clear and melodious voice, and 
whatever he felt interested in, he read with peculiar 
grace and feeling; and Cathleen, shut out as she was 
from many familiar and accustomed sources of enjoy- 
ment, learned to anticipate the hour of rehearsal with 
more than the poet’s ardour; for seldom was the smile 
of her genuine admiration awarded, when Allan did not 
turn to her with fresh and fond assurances that she was 
herself the inspiration of his genius, the only star that 
directed him among the doubts and the difficulties of his 
adventurous course. 

In the mean time a totally different scene was in pre- 
paration at Welbourne House, where Harriet Grey was 
expected to becém* once more an inmate for a short 
time previous to her marriage; and Mary, determined 
not to anticipate the worst, began with cheerfulness and 
alacrity to make the necessary arrangements, gladly per- 
suading herself, simply on the ground that no woman of 
delicacy could marry the man she did not love, that Mr. 
Maxwell’s picture had been drawn by an exaggerating 
hand, and that her sister was, in»sober earnest, making 
no real sacrifice. The last words of her letter, however, 
continued to recur to her mind, but they might have 
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been written in a low mood; for she could 
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lieve that the prospect of marriage, under the most fa- | lodged from the vehicle, in which he seemed to have 


vourable circumstances, had much to excite sad thoughts 
and serious apprehensions. 

Harriet’s letters to her sister were now too short to 
elicit any kind of truth, except what she often repeated, 


that she was hurried almost out of her life with dress- 
makers, tradespeople,—every thing to attend to; and al- 
though she complained bitterly, it was evidently a state 


of excitement by no means at variance with her natural 
taste. For Harriet, deep in the rivalry of caps and bon- 
nets, and conversant in all the mysteries of lace and 
jewels, was at any time willing to put up with a « golden 
grief; and would freely bargain for a secret sorrow, 
provided she might shelter it beneath a satin cloak, To 
be the wife of the richest, and, at the same time the 
most ostentatious man in the town of , had many 
charms for her. In giving away her hand she therefore 
only stipulated that it should be graced with a diamond 
ring, and that if in after years she bewailed the loss of 
her liberty, she might weep beneath curtains of heavier 
folds and of more costly texture than those of Sir Henry 
Belgrave, member for the county. 

Nor was Harriet alone to blame for the frivolity which 
marked her character. Unacquainted with happiness of 
any higher grade than fashion, frolic, and ample means 
afforded, she could not believe that, when once the wife 
ot Mr. Maxwell, it would be possible for her to be very 
wretched; but she deeply felt the difficulty of going 
through the solemn ceremony with such a man, in the 
face of her family and friends; and this was probably 
the reason why she deferred her return home from week 
to week, on the plea of important business that mst be 
attended to. 





At last, however, no excuse being left her, she came | 


to the dreaded home whose cold and uniform austerity 
had determined her to leave it for ever; and her return 
having been so long delayed as to leave little space be- 
tween that and the time proposed for her marriage, Mr, 
Maxwell, and Mrs. Hilary, her aunt, were pressed to ac- 
company her, and to take up their abode at Welbourne 
House until the eventful day to which all parties looked 
forward with the interest commonly attached to the first 
wedding in a family. 

Had either Mary or her father known the domestic 
care and auxiety which Mr. Maxwell’s presence would 
bring along with it, they would probably have been more 
sparing of their hospitality; for the palate of the portly 
alderman had been pampered, until there were few 
homely viands for which it found a relish, and Wel- 
bourne House was never famous for the bodily indul- 
gences it afforded. 

Mrs. Hilary, however, richly supplied, in her own 
person, the two distinct places of an experienced mis- 
tress and an able cook ; for she was deeply read in soups 
and gravies, and had a recipe for making every thing in 
a cheap and ready way. 

On the score of trouble, Mary had no wish to spare 
herself. She would even have found all her trouble 
converted into pleasur-, had her future brother been a 
different man, But, alas for poor Harriet! however im- 
posing his figure might be when driving his fat ponies, 
or presiding in his own proper element at a civic feast, 
the formal cold atmosphere of Welbourne House, where 
everybody seemed to be at once thrown upon their own 
internal resources, proved such a trial as he was in no 
way calculated to sustain. Indeed, there is something 
in this kind of country life which few characters have 
stamina sufficient to support successfully. 

The world may applaud those who can figure in a 
brilliant circle ; but gratitude and admiration should both 
be awarded to the companion who can enliven a long 
afternoon in the country without pictures and without 
music. 

Harriet had stepped first from the carriage on arriving 
at her father’s door, Her air was more flippant than 
usual; and such was her eagerness about trunks and 
bandboxes, and the treasures they contained, that Mary 
began to think she should never catch her sister’s eye, 
and still less her ear. 

Aunt Hilary had come next, a lady whom Mary felt 
no predisposition to like; but she had greeted her with 
such perfect cordiality, appearing at the same time, to be 
on such good terms with herself and every one around 
her, that it needed more spleen than Mary possessed to 
quarrel with her everlasting good-humour, 


| taken root; for, in addition to his ponderous weight, he 
| had lost much of the alacrity of bis youth ; and, as Mrs, 
| Hilary whispered apart to her niece, he had lately had 
certain twinges of the gout. 

Mr. Maxwell saluted both Mary and Ellen with the 
familiarity of a brother; and it would have been difficult 
| at that moment to say which face wore the deepest crim- 
son; or, whether the glow on Ellen’s cheek arose more 
from secret indignation at being compelled to share in 
this ceremony, or suppressed laughter at beholding Mary 
subjected to the same fate. 

It was now evident that Harriet had exaggerated but 
little in her descriptions of her future husband. The 
alderman had been, some twenty years ago, exactly what 
milkmaids and washerwomen would call a remarkably 
handsome man; for his complexion was fair and ruddy, 
his hair bright and curling, with a little inclination to 
forsake the crown of the head ; his eyes lively, twinkling, 
and full of laughter; and, when he spoke or smiled, 
which he mostly did together, he displayed at full length 
an even set of pearly teeth. What could the fastidious 
fancy of man or woman wish for more! And then his 
wardrobe! Money could not purchase cloth more soft 
and silken to the touch than that whieh shielded bis per- 
son from the cold; nor could the snows of Chimborazo 
rival the whiteness of his linen. It needed but a slight 
acquaintance to see that his heart-was in these things, 
and to know that, in order to make him feel at home, 
and tolerably contented with his situation, it would be 
necessary to surround him with all appliances and means 
for bodily enjoyment. 

There is a burden—a sense of uneasiness, in the com- 
pany of such men as these, when removed entirely out 
of their proper element; and Mary actually trembled 
when Mr. Maxwell seated himself in her father’s straight- 
backed, comfortless chair, and looked around upon their 
homely parlour, affording not so much as the common 
luxury of a sofa. 

In the mean time, however, it was concluded between 
Mis. Hilary and Harriet, who were in earnest consulta- 
tion up stairs, that during the gentleman’s stay it would 
be highly advisable to occupy the drawing-room, an 
apartment one degree better furnished than the parlour ; 
and although Stephen Grey particularly objected to this 
room, on account of its ministering too much to the 
gratification of the senses, Mrs. Hilary undertook to 
appease his anger, if the girls would but make all things 
ready. “ Besides,” she added, with a twinkling glance 
at Harriet, «‘ we shall of course want two apartments, for 
people under certain circumstances sometimes relish a 
tete-a-tete better than one would suppose from seeing 
how distant they can be in company.” 

Harriet looked as if long usage had enabled her to 
endure such remarks as this without feeling;*and the 
busy little woman went on, anticipating, adjusting, and, 
as she believed, reconciling all things. Fur Mrs. Hilary 
was one of those exceedingly agreeable people who will 
by main force unravel every mystery, redress every 














grievance, drive to the bottom of every dilemma, and, if 


| there be a cloudy brow in their presence, will attack it 


with direct and pointed questions about its right to be 
so; if there be a sorrowful countenance, will bid it 
brighten up; and if there be an attempt at concealment, 
will pounce upon the suspected party, and drag the hid- 
den thing to light. 

All this she did with a professed determination to 
make people bappy, for she had no idea of the nonsensi- 
cal fancies about which half the world was miserable. 
Her principle of action was, that with a full explanation, 
and a clear understanding, all will go well; but she did 
not take into her account that there are people who will 
not explain, and others who cannot understand: and 
therefore she as often made mischief with her ill-judged 
open dealing, as many other people who have neither the 
same inclination nor the same good-will, 

For instance, when Miss Marriott, her neighbour's 
daughter, lamented her inability to give any thing to the 
Bible Society, because of the limited allowance her father 
granted to his children, she immediately appealed to the 
father, who had always allowed his ‘daughter a yearly 
sum for charitable purposes, which Miss Marriott grudg- 
ed, and gave,—with no little spite to Mrs. Hilary ever 
afterward. 

Or when her little friend the doctor assured her he 





should be most happy to join her card-parties, but that, 
between themselves, his lady had a particular objection to 
his attending evening parties,—away she flew to the 
doctor’s wife, who frum that time compelled her husband 
to go and risk his money, without, as some say, sweeten- 
ing his disappointment by a welcome home. 

Or when Mr. Simpkin, a precise bachelor of Afty, 
complained, in consequence of her frequent enquiries 
why he did not marry, that no kind Jady would smile on 
him, she worked in secret upon the tender heart of Miss 
Dinah Peebles, a spinster well stricken in years, and 
having obtained what she considered a blushing, but 
tacit consent, hastened to communicate her success to the 
astonished bachelor, who left the town by un early stage 
the following morning, and never afterward returned to 
claim the lady’s hand. 

Such were the prompt, but ill-appreciated interferences, 
which obtained for Mrs. Hilary the name of busy-body, 
with many other titles equally degrading, and all from 
her strenuous endeavours to set things right. It-would 
have been a useful lesson, could the worthy woman have 
learned that ‘mankind, for the most part, would much 
rather be miserable in their own way than happy in 
yours; but she knew nothing of mankind beyond appear- 
ances, and these she thought were in favour of some ac- 
tive and efficient agent being diligently employed in pro- 
moting private and individual good. 

It was impossible for two people to meet, whose mode 
of acting was more dissimilar than that of Mrs. Hilary 
and her sage hrother-in-law, Stephen Grey. One looking 
to happiness alone, and the other as exclusively to pro- 
priety, they both missed their aim through a total igno- 
rance of the nature of the human mind, and of the 
different characters with whom they came in contact ; 
for while Mrs. Hilary was regarded as a general bore, 
Stephen Grey was perpetually driving people to extremes, 
by his endeavours to force them into a middle, or what 
he termed, a decent course. 

On the present occasion it needed all his good-humour, 
added to the internal satisfaction afforded by the eligible 
match his daughter was about to make, to reconcile him 
to the endurance of such a guest; for, regarding his as- 
sumed dignity no more than the petulance of a spoiled 
child, Mrs. Hilary made no scruple of plying him with 
the most direct and familiar questions, of dragging his 
peculiarities to light, and of reducing him, in all respects, 
to the level of a common man. 

The warm and sisterly salute with which she greeted 
him, evidently to his great annoyance, on his first ap- 
pearance, threw Harriet into a fit of laughter, from which 
she scarcely recovered through the remainder of the 
evening, for every circumstance that occurred seemed 
to add fresh stimulus to her mirth. The figure of Mr. 
Maxwell, seated opposite to her father, was of itself a 
fund of entertainment; the one, rosy, round, and com- 
fortable, seeming to settle as it were into himself; while 
the other, tall, spare, erect, and pale, looked with his cold 
blue eyes for the words of wisdom he expected to issue 
from the lips of his future son. 

For the first evening all went well, for Mr. Maxwell 
plunged, as he was wont, into the history of his own 
life, telling how he had been a poor apprentice—how he 
had worked his way by care and industry, step by step, 
up to his present eminence ; and thus confirming, before 
the assembled family of the Greys, the truths they heard 
repeated every day, of the importance of habits of econo- 
my and application to business; while their father, de- 
lighted with the edifying narrative, looked round at 
intervals with an expression of countenance that seemed 
to say, “ Behold the happy consequences of the system 
I constantly recommend.” 

In compliment to his sister, Allan Grey had remained 
at home that day, and to him especially his father’s 
glances were directed, with something of an invidious 
comparison between his pale, delicate-looking, useless 
son, and the important man of industry and wealth. 

It is true his admiration received a damp on hearing 
that this man, who, by his own confession, had endured 
so many privations and hardships in. his youth, now 
needed all the bodily indulgences of an eastern nabob; 
and when Mrs. Hilary, in their first private conference, 
hinted to him the necessity of supplying his house with 
many articles of luxury hitherto unknown within its 
walls, especially when he found that copious libations of 
his best brandy were essential to the comfort and con- 





tentment of his guest, he seriously questioned, in his 
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own mind, whether Mr. Maxwell could be a man of such 
sound sense and propriety of feeling as he had given him 
credit for; nor was it until after repeated calculations as 
to the sum he had actually amassed, and that which it 
seemed probable he would expend yearly, that his pre- 
judices gave way beneath the weight of gold, and he 
cordially acknowledged as his son the man whose habits 
and character would have marked him out for his con- 
tempt, had they been unaccompanied by the single 
faculty of acquiring wealth. 

On the second day after Harriet’s arrival at home, 
while the older branches of the family were closely en- 
gaged in the important business of settling money affairs, 
Mary and her two sisters stole away to the abbey, leaving 
Mrs. Hilary in attendance upon the gentlemen, and 
charging her with the best excuses they could think of 
in case of their absence being observed. 

Terence Malone, whose raillery Harriet dreaded more 
than she was willing to confess, having already been in- 
troduced to her future husband, she felt at liberty to 
laugh once more, for this was the greatest trial she had 
imagined to herself whenever she thought of showing 
off Mr. Maxwell to her friends ; and, as the three sisters 
wound their way together to the familiar scene of almost 
all their early enjoy ments, she felt as if life—even mar- 
ried life, might yet have some sunny pictures to 
plesent. 

Cathleen had that day descended to the common sit- 
ting-room, where she occupied an easy-chair beside a fire, 
which, even at this season of the year, was necessary to 
render the abbey a suitable habitation for an invalid. 
Dressed in her usually simple but elegant manner, with 
her long fair hair curling in ringlets around her snowy 
neck and forehead, with the brilliance of feverish excite- 
ment in her eyes, and the fatal hectic on her cheek, she 
looked like some bright being from another world, bound 
on an embassy of love and charity to this, and ready to 
pass away again into a more congenial and a happier 
sphere. With her own hands she had just arranged a 
splendid bouquet of flowers, gathered for her by ‘Terence; 
and one delicate and fading rose, too true an emblem of 
herself, she still held in her long thin fingers, that trem- 
bled with the quick pulsations of her throbbing heart. 

It is scarcely possible to realise the idea that death is 
near, when youth, and beauty, and the love of life, com- 
bine to impart intensity to the exercise of every faculty, 
and vividness to every charm. 

Mary looked upon this lovely picture, and her heart 
ached for her brother Allan. Even Harrict was grave, 
and when she had pressed a kiss upon the cheek of the 
fair sufferer, she turned in mimic ecstasy to the flowers 
Cathleen had just been arranging, that she might dash 
away the gathering tears from her eyes. 

It was an evening of deep interest and expectation to 
all who participated in the hopes of the young poet, for 
a messenger sent to the neighbouring town was to return 
with the first copy of the book, And who is so dull, so 
unambitious, so insensible, as not to experience a sense 
of exaltation onBéeholding for the first time the effusions 
of his own, or even of a well-known and congenial mind, 
consolidated into a compact and perfect volume ? 

Neither Allan nor his friends were unmoved by the 
natural excitement of this moment. The packet ar- 
rived before the party separated—nav, even before Cath- 
leen had begun to yield to the languor of exhaustion. 
There were several copies of the work sent down, and 
all were opened and examined with intense interest ; but 
by none were they so fondly—so affectionately regarded, 
as by her who felt with the writer that perfect union of 
soul, constituting something like a right of possession 
in all to which the emotions of that congenial soul gave 
birth, 

“I know—” exclaimed Cathleen, clasping the volume 
in her hands, while a prophetic ardour animated her 
beautiful countenance, “I feel that in these pages lies 
the blessing of my life, Allan, the world will now know 
that you are a poet, and your name will be upon the lips 
of thousands, who, if they were aware that a poor Irish 
girl had ever been so fortunate as to inspire your genius, 
would esteem her the most enviable and the happiest of 
women.” 

“ Hush, Cathleen,” said Allan, “you are a partial 
judge ;” and he replaced the cushions from which, in the 
ecstasy of the moment, she had risen, and gathered up 
the rose-bud she had let fall in her eagerness to seize the 
volumes. 

No. 6.—PART 1.—1839. 


Your rose has faded already.” 

She looked up faintly, for the momentary excitement 
was over. “ We may destroy,” said she, gazing mourn- 
fully upon the flower, “ but who shall restore ?” 

“There is one,” replied Allan, “who can restore. 
Phere is one whose blessing may yet be ours.” 

They were conversing in those low tones so sacred to 
affection, and Cathleen answered, “I know it. And in 
this blessing I trust for my happiness—for my life. But 
Mary tells me we should pray for it; and that, if the 
answer to our prayers should be death instead of life, 
we should be equally satisfied that it is sent in mercy. 
Oh, Allan, do you think that, if I were compelled to ex- 
change your love for the grave—for the cold, the solitary 
grave, I should be resigned ?” 

“TI hope so, Cathleen, for resignation is the gift of 
Heaven. But we will not talk of this now; rather let 
us calculate upon the reception this little volume may 
meet with from the world; and how, when once esta- 
blished as an author, I may live with you in Italy in a 
cottage, never mind how humble, at the foot of a moun- 
tain, looking over one of those calm, beautiful lakes, of 
which you are so often dreaming.” 

“Ah! that is the life for me!” sighed the poor in- 
valid. “ But hark! what has Terence found ?” 

A loud exclamation at that momeat arose from the 
party around the table; for among the advertisements of 
books, and other loose papers accompanving the volumes, 
a review, containing a notice of Allan’s poems, was dis- 
covered. It was a number of that which the two fami- 
lies at Welbourne House and the abbey had contributed 
to pay for, and for the last three years its pages had been 
the only vehicle of literary information to which they 
had constant and immediate access. 

The contributors to such periodicals can have little 
idea how the isolated inhabitants of the country are ca- 
pable of attaching themselves to a volume of this kind, 
looking upon it in the character of a social and intelli- 
gent guest, whom they receive with a never-tiring wel- 
come. Under such circumstances, the character of the 
review becomes in a manner identified with that of its 
readers, and they learn to praise or blame in conjunction 
with this silent oracle, whose infallibility they seldom 
presume to doubt. 

After such an ideal intimacy and real correspondence 
of feeling had existed for yeers between our poet and 
his review, there could be no wonder that he should 
imagine himself entitled to look to its influential pages 
for an example of the patronage be ardently anticipated 
from the world. He knew that he and his friends had 
spared their mite from scanty means to pay for it; that 
they had perused its records diligently, and with implicit 
faith in the facts and sentiments they contained ; and, in 
return for the cordial reception it had ever found among 
them, he thought himself fully entitled to look for the 
support and the countenance of a friend. 

“ Good people all,” exclaimed Terence, in a loud voice, 
“ Mary—Harriet—Ellen—be still, if you can, and listen 





‘o me; and you whispering lovers, hearken one moment 

, the oracle of Apollo.” He then cleared his voice, 
folded back the opposite page, and began to read with 
slow and studied emphasis—“ The Solitary, and other 
poems, by Allan Grey.” 

Here Terence cleared his voice again, adjusted the 
leaves of the book, and with tantalising deliberation 
looked round upon his audience, as if to ascertain 
whether a proper degree of attention was written upon 
every face. 

Silence and eager expectation reigned throughout, for 
there was not one who doubted that the oracle would be 
propitious. Terence read on. 

“It is again our painful duty,” said the benevolent 
reviewer, “ to warn the inexperienced writer against tiust- 
ing such poems as the ‘ Solitary’ beyond the circle of his 
own particular friends, where they may be read with 
pleasure, and at least approved, for the purity of senti- 
ment conspicuous in every line. Had the author of this 
well intended volume devoted his respectable talents and 
his kindly feelings to objects of more substantial useful- 
ness than the writing of very moderate poetry, he might 
have been a wiser, and perhaps a richer man.” 

« What can the scoundrel mean !” exclaimed Terence, 
entirely at a loss how to account for this extraordinary 
event; while Harriet snatched the pamphlet from his 


’ 





hand to see whether he had read aright, and Mary, too, 


“Ah, Cathleen,” said he, “ you are a cruel mistress! 








looked earnestly over the page, for they could not help 
suspecting he had been sporting with their eager hopes, 

It was but too true; and when Allan, in his turn, held 
out his hand for the volume, his countenance wore that 
melancholy and imploring smile that wrings the heart 


with pity. He bent over the page as if the fatal words 
had been written in some foreign character which he 
could with difficulty decipher ; and, as he read the pass- 
age again and again, as if determined to drink in its 
whole bitterness, Cathleen, rising silently from her chair, 
advanced towards him, and, leaning over his shoulder, 
fixed her beautiful eyes upon the same dark sentence. 

It was but too easy to comprehend ; and with the true 
heart of woman she gently pressed her cheek to that of 
the soul-stricken poet, as if she blushed not to acknow- 
ledge before the world that he was dearest in his hour of 
degradation ; or, as if with the very strength of her af- 
fection, she could shelter him from every wound the cruel 
world might inflict. 

Allan felt her half embrace—he felt her tears descend- 
ing, and he felt, too, how faithful and how noble is the 
love of woman; but along with this conviction came a 
sense of the stern necessity of losing all. 

“IT never knew before,” said he, “ that words could 
kill.” And looking up into the pale, sad countenance, 
that still bent over him, “ Cathleen,” he added, in a voice 
of agony, “it is all over now! You must look to Hea- 
ven for your support, but not to me,” 


—<>—— 
CHAPTER XVII. 

Although the friends of Allan Grey were acquainted 
with the nature of the hopes he had been cherishing, 
they were scarcely aware, until the evening of the scene 
we have just described, of the depth of feeling which 
such a disappointment as he had met with was calculated 
to produce ; and while they were all inspired with the 
same disposition to assist him, the impossibility of com- 
passing the necessary means imposed silence upon every 
tongue. 

Terence at last proposed that Mary should appeal to 
her father; and Mary, conscious of the hopelessness of 
such an undertaking, hinted that perhaps Mr. Maxwell 
might be willing to advance a sum of money on behalf 
of Harriet’s brother. 

« After all,” said Terence, in despair, “ it is not bor- 
rowed money that can lighten the burden of Allan’s grief 
or ours. He must either find the means of providing 
for himself and Cathleen, or he mu8t break his heart, 
and the poor girl must die.” 

With the kindest wishes it was impossible to do any 
thing in so difficult a case, and the melancholy party 
separated for the night; when Allan, after assisting 
Cathleen to her chamber, had returned to accompany 
his sisters home. 

Delicacy forbade the slightest allusion in his presence 
to the subject of their late conversation ; but Mary, who 
felt it her peculiar duty to seek the solitary sufferer, and 
freely express her willingness, though she might want 
the power, to serve him, arose carly the next morning, 
and tapping gently at her brother’s door, found him al- 
ready dressed and ready to receive her. 

He was seated by a table, with the review open before 
him; while his own neglected poems lay upon the floor, 
as if they had been dashed to the ground by an indig- 
nant hand. 

«“ You have risen betimes this morning, Allan,” said 
Mary. 

He smiled, and looked towards the bed, which had not 
been disturbed; and when Mary thought how he must 
have been employed during the long night, but especially 
when she marked her brother’s haggard countenance, his 
hollow eye, his weary brow, his feverish cheek, and his 
parched and burning lips, tears of sympathy and tender- 
ness rushed into her eves, to think of the melancholy 
wreck one weary*nicht had made. 

« Allan,” said she, looking earnestly in his face, “ dear 
Allan, you are not well.” 

“T told you,” said he, with a mournful smile, « that I 
should not outlive Cathleen; but my hour is not yet 
come. Nay, do not look so grave, Mary. I was but 
jesting. Such nights as I have spent are apt to make 
people nervous. But I will endeavour to shake it off 
and be cheerful; for you know we have a wedding on 
the way, and Mrs. Hilary told me last night, for my 
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nani euthienions that my father ‘intends to give Har- | 


riet a portion of five hundred pounds. It is not much ; 
but oh, Mary !” and he grasped his sister’s hand in a 
convulsion of agony, “if my father can spare this sum 
for one child who does not need it, might he not spare | 
half as much for one who does ?” 

“TI think he might,” replied Mary, trembling at the 
question how it could be obtained. 

“Oh, Mary!” continued Allan, “I have had such 
dark and dismal thoughts through the whole of this long 
night! I bave been filled with all bad passions: envy, 
revenge, and desperation! And once I had resolved 
upon ridding the world of me and my sufferings, when 
the form of Cathleen seemed to kneel before me, im- 
ploring me not to embitter her last hours.” 

« Allan,” said his sister, in a firm and serious voice, 
“did you not once through this melancholy night reflect 
that the eye of a merciful God was upon you; and that 
each separate pang, from which your wounded spirit 
shrank, was measured out by his hand, and proportioned 
to your capacity of suffering, as well as your necessity 
of discipline?” 

“T thought of all this, Mary; but what avails it for 
my consolation, if it be necessary for my punishment, or 
my discipline, as you call it, that Cathleen must die?” 

“It avails but little, if you would presume to stipulate 
with Heaven for certain blessings of your own choosing, 
and without which yo: 


God nor man; but if you are willing to submit your 
own judgment of what is best for you to that of an in- 
fallible and omnipresent mind, it will at all times afford 
you support and consolation to remember that you are 


subject to the counsels of that mind, whose wisdom com- 
prehends our meanest faculties as well as our most as- 
piring hopes.” 

“Mary, you talk like one who stands aloof from a 
shipwreck, and philosophises upon the combined influ- 
ence of the winds and waves, while the wretched crew 
are perishing.” 

“ Do I, Allan, talk so coldly, and to so little purpose?” | 

“Yes. Because God has been good to you, and to 
Mr. Maxwell, and to half the world, you would persuade 
the other half, and me, the most miserable being it con- 
tains, that the same goodness extends alike to all.”’ 

« Allan, it is not like you to speak in this way. If 
your idea of Divine goodness comprises only the gift of 
temporal blessings, or the things we set our hearts upon, 
I think you need hardly have pointed me out as an in- | 
stance of unbounded indulgence. But if it extends, as 
it ought, to blessings of a higher and more spiritual na- 
ture, I do cheerfully acknowledge that God has been 
good to me, in giving me a confidence in his wisdom 
and a hope in his mercy.” 

“ Mary, forgive me!” said Allan, extending his hand. 
“T forgot for a moment how much my poor sister had 
done and suffered for us all.” 

“Speak not of that now, dear Allan. It is not worth 
a thought in comparison with your griefs. No; add to 
it, if you will, some secret crosses of which we all have 
our share, and I shall still esteem my earthly portion 
happy when compared with yours. It is not—believe 
me, it is not because I cannot feel for you, that I have 
wearied you with empty words. It is rather because of 
the deep waters into which you have fallen, that I would 


point out the consolation of Heaven ; for truly this earth | 


is dark and desolate to you.” 

«“ But what will Heaven do for me, Mary, unless I 
could aay, in sincerity of heart, ‘ Not my will, but thine 
be done ?’” 

«Ts it then so hard a thing to think that Cathleen is 
going before you to a better land? when you are tried 
and tempted in this, to think that she will soon be in- | 
habiting a world of light and glory, where temptations 
never come?” 

«“ Yes, Mary, it is too hard for me. For before these 
thoughts come cold, sad pictures of the grave—the worm, 
and all dark images of loathsomeness and horror, froin 
which our very nature shrinks; and [ look out upon the 
sunshine and the flowers, and see the happier denizens 
of nature luxuriating in the sultry hours of summer; 
while she, who is so formed for the enjoyment of all 
things social, sweet, and lovely, is passing away into the 
land of darkness and the shadow of death. 

« This I wouki bear, at least I would try to bear it, if I 
had done all within the compass of human means to 
save her. But oh, Mary, to sit idly by, and watch her 
2 


are determined to serve neither | 


shrinking and shivering before the blast !—I cannot—no, 
| I will not endure it!” 


Mary folded her arms around her brother’s neck, and 
| warned him, with a voice scarcely audible, that he was 
| speaking blasphemously. “You have done all,” she 
| added, “ within the compass of your powers—you have 
‘exercised the faculties which God has given you—the 
| rest is with Heaven.” 

“ And because the innocent and the beautiful is sacri- 
ficed to the vengeance of Heaven, I must be satisfied !” 
| Allan, I must again implore you to remember that 

| God is good, and that, if Cathleen should be taken away 
| from you, it may be to make her a thousand times more 
| happy than you could make her here. There is a love, 
| dear Allan, that can be satisfied with the felicity of its 
‘object. I know there is.” 
«“ That love, I fear, is not mine,” said Allan, with a 
| sigh that told how his heart was yearning for its secret 
idols—for the peculiar portion it had selected for its own 
enjoyment. 

« No, it is woman’s love,” said Mary. “ But you are 
ir poet, and ought to possess an imagination fertile as a 

| womans.’ 

“Tt is fertile in producing images of death and horror 
—it is fertile in beautifying the paradise from which I 
am shut out.” 

“ Oh, Allan, how will you answer to the God who 
| gave you all things, for having used this faculty to the 

destruction of the high and spiritual enjoyment for which 
it was designed ? What avails the genius of the poet, 
|if he cannot fertilise and beautify the borders of the 
| celestial city—if he cannot people the habitations of the 
| blessed with beings brighter and more glorious than ever 
| walked this earth —if he cannot fill with images of hap- 
| piness and hope the regions of eternal peace ? 

“It is not the least merit of our holy religion, that it 
affords a useful, pure, and benignant channel for the ex- 
| ercise of every mental faculty, and opens for imagination 

| a boundless field, where, for every bitter weed you are 
now gathering, you might find ten thousand flowers. 

“ Think of these things, my brother, for this is your 
| hour of darkness—your hour of need. Think of there 
| things, and let your thoughts become prayers; for there 
| never yet was an horizon so dark but that humble, heart- 
felt prayer could lift the veil and penetrate beyond.” 

«“T have prayed,” said Allan, in a voice of utter de- 

| spondency : “in the silent midnight hours, when happier 
| beings - than myself were sleeping—I have prayed for 
| Cathleen with floods of burning tears, and yet, you see 
| —you know that she is dying.” 
« Alas, my brother, it is not when we ask in the strength 
| of our own determination, and the ardour of our own 
| desires, for one particular blessing, that prayer avails to 
smooth the ruggedness of our earthly path.” 

“ Then how should J pray, Mary ?” 

“ You should pray that your spiritual, rather than your 
temporal wants may be supplied.” 

“And will the temporal things I want be sure to 
follow ?” 

«“ That is more than I will dare to promise; but one 
| happy consequence will follow—you will be able to do 
| without them, if they are not necessary fur your eternal 
{ good.” 

“ Then, for what would you recommend that I should 

” 

“I would first recommend you to ask of your own 
| heart, in what religious duty it is wanting; and, if I 
| mistake bot, you will see abundant cause to pray for 
resignation.” 

“I believe I should. But I would first try some other 
means to accomplish my purpose; and then, when all 
| have failed—when I have nothing more to love, or fear, 
or hope for, I will pray for resignation to reconcile me to 
my fate.” 

“ Suppose, Allan, you were in the first instance to 
| pray for resignation ; would it hinder you from making 
| use of the same means ?” 

“No! but I could not pray with sincerjty while one 
ray of hope was left me.” 

“ You have pronounced a terrible sentence upon your- 
self, Allan. You have proved that it is necessary for 
you to be deprived of every hope before you will direct 
your thoughts and your affections into their proper ehan- 
nel. How many heartaches might be spared—how 
| many tears of bitterness—how many sleepless nights, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 








if we would but turn our thoughts to God before our 
early hopes were extinguished.” 

Mary and her brother were now silent, for she feared 
to press this subject farther while his spirit writhed be- 
neath its recent wounds; at last she broke the current 
of his gloomy reflections by asking him “if there was 
any way in which she could serve him; or, if he had 
thought of any plan of action which she could help to 
forward.” 

“T have fixed upon nothing,” said he. “I am dis- 
tracted with confused and hurried thoughts, that will not 
resolve themselves into a plan.” 

“ Like you,” said Mary,“I have spent the greatest 
part of the past night in thinking of your present dis- 
tressing situation ; and, like you, without being able to 
discover any means of alleviating your anxiety. Unless, 
indeed, you will allow us to apply to Mr. Maxwell, who, 
we understand, is liberal as well as rich.” 

Allan was silent and thoughtful for some time. “ When 
I think of Cathleen,” said he, “« [am humbled down to 
that state in which we are willing either to beg or bor- 
row ; but when I think of the impossibility of my assist- 
ing her in any other capacity than that of her husband, 
I feel convinced that neither Cathleen nor I could exist 
under such circumstances, with no other support than 
borrowed money. No, Mary ; it is not in this way that 
the kindest heart or the amplest means could serve us. 
Much as I have suffered, and still must endure, I am not 
reduced to the meanness of purchasing my own gratifi- 
cation at another’s cost. J] trust I may say for myself, 
without presumption, that I loathe the idea of being dis- 
honourable or selfish, more than I dread the greatest 
calamity of life. But I own I had set my heart upon 
being the means of saving Cathleen, and perhaps this 
was a kind of selfishness, for which I am deservedly 
punished.” 

Allan was proceeding to justify himself, as the mise. 
rable not unfrequently do immediately after acknowledg- 
ing the justice of their sufferings, when the door of his 
chamber opened, and Harriet Grey appeared, with a 
countenance of more sedate and real satisfaction than 
she had worn since her return to her own family. 

«« Just the two people in the world I most wished to 
see !” she exclaimed, advancing towards her brother and 
Mary, who both looked in need of any consolation she 
might have to impart. “ Aunt Hilary has been telling 
me,” she continued, “that it was settled by our sage 
seniore last night for me to have the sum of five hun- 
dred pounds for my marriage portion. Now, as I con- 
sider myself, in my own proper person, a sufficient 
blessing for any reasonable man without this accompani- 
ment; but especially as Mr. Maxwell has more money 
than he knows how to spend with discretion, I am going 
to thank my father for his liberality, and to tell him at 
the same time that I intend to bestow the money upon 
those who need it more than myself. And then you 
know, Allan, it will just do for you and Cathleen to 
begin the world with; or, if I must speak sorrowfully, 
for sorrow seems to be the order of the day, it will per- 
haps help to sweeten the last hours of that precious life, 
which Heaven alone has the power to prolong.” 

Mary and Allan were both surprised into tears by the 
unwonted gravity of Harriet’s words and manner ; and, 
while they poured forth their expressions of gratitude, 
she hastened from them, for her own eyes had caught 
the infection, and it seemed to be in defiance of some 
secret compact with her heart if ever she exhibited signs 
of deep or serious feeling. 

Harriet’s offer had been so freely made, and was so 
reasonable in itself, that Mary at last prevailed with 
her brother to suffer it to be laid before the higher 
authorities. 

« It will injure no one,” she said; “and, jf you were 
in Harriet’s situation, and she in yours, would it not be 
your first impulse to do as she has done? There is 
sometimes a generosity in accepting as well as in giving; 
so trouble yourself no more about the matter, Allan, but 
leave it for others to decide for you,” 

In spite of Harriet’s fancied resolution, and hey strong 
conviction that she was acting right, no sooner did she 
find herself alone with her father, than the habitual dread 
with which she had ever regarded any close contact with 
him seemed to take away the strength from her limbs, 
and the power of utterance from her lips. 

Unacquainted with the calm fortitude that supported 
her sister Mary under every trial, Hurriet had ever been 
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accustomed to act from impulse only ; and, in all her 
commoanications with her father, the impulse of fear was 
predominant. In vain did she now reason with herself 
—in vain did she appeal to her conscience for the justice 
of her cause—a sense of choking and bitterness was in 
her throat, and when she suspended her breath for the 
purpose of speaking, her heart seemed to forsake its 
wonted place, and to beat with suffocating and violent 
palpitations in the region of the voice. 

At last she persuaded herself it was of no use under- 
going so much misery at that particular time. When 
her father returned in the evening would do just as well 
—nay, better, for he would then be more at liberty ; and 
therefore she permitted him to eat his breakfast in un- 
interrupted peace, and to depart for his business in town 
with his wonted silence and solemnity. y 

His absence affurded Harriet a delightful reprieve, and 
she spent the intervening hours before his return in 
making herself more agreeable to Mr. Maxwell than she 
had ever taken pains to be before; for, seeing him en- 
tirely out of his element, weary, and somewhat dispirited 
with the uncongenial nature of his situation, she thought 
how many comforts he had sacrificed for her sake; it is 
possible she thought also, how small was the return she 
was ever likely to make; and these thoughts will some- 
times produce a transient feeling of kindness and grati- 
tude, even where affection is wholly wanting. 

Never since the days of her rebellious childhood had 
Harriet dreaded the sound of her father’s returning step 
more than on this evening ; and when he withdrew from 
the tea-table, and took his seat alone in the common 
sitting-room, and she felt that her hour was come, she 
called Mary aside, not to ask her for advice, but, in plain 
terms, for some bodily stimulus, without which she de- 
clared it would be impossible to mention the name of 
Ailan in her father’s presence. 

The two sisters retired together; and while Harriet 
shook as if an ague-fit was upon her, Mary, with some 
reluctance, poured out a glass of wine. 

“Fear not, Mary,” she exclaimed, and hastily swal- 
lowed a second, “ never was your wine better bestowed, 
for I am about to do the first good action of my life, and 
I tremble as if I had just murdered my grandmother. 
What a pity it is that people should be compelled to fear 
doing what is right! Now, Mary—now I ‘am really 
going. Stay one moment. Do you think my father 
will say any thing very bad of poor Allan! If he does, 
I shall never be able to bear it.” 

«“T believe,” said Mary, “he will be very severe—at 
least, he always has been with me, but you must regard 
it as little as you can; and, when you reflect that he is 
one of those well-intentioned people whose minds are so 
prejudiced that they cannot be made to see the truth, 
and that he knows nothing of the mischief he does by 
his severity, and not one hundredth part of the pain he 
inflicts, you may, at least, bear what he says with pa- 
tience.” 

“But what will he say? 
better prepared.” 

“He will say*that Allan is idle, ungrateful, unprin- 
cip!ed—” 

“And if I tell him it is a lie—a threefold lie, what 
will he say then ?” 

“Hush, Harriet; you must be both calm and respect- 
ful, or you will never do any thing with my father. Be- 
sides, his really good intentions deserve thus much, at 
least, from his children.” 


Tell me, that I may be 


consign to a stranger’s hand the future protection and 
care of his child, made him welcome her unexpected 
“appearance with something more like a smile than his 
countenance had ever before assumed towards her. 

This unwonted illumination was, however, too soon 
exchanged for a proportionate degree of harshness and 
gloom, on finding that his unfortunate son Allan was to 
be the subject of their conversation; and when Harriet 
at last, with much hesitation, and a voice scarcely intel- 
ligible from its want of power, had fully explained her 
desire to make over her stipulated portion for her brother’s 
use, the contempt and indignation with which this gene- 
rous proposition was rejected, by rousing the turbulent 
passions to which Harriet was too liable, at once subdued 
her fears, and gave her a faculty of utterance as voluble 
as it was extravagant and indiscreet. 

“ You speak of poor Allan,” she said, “as if he were 
a base, unprincipled wretch, unworthy to be called your 
son. 

“T do consider that man as base,” replied her father, 
“who is willing to feed his own inclinations upon the 
property of another—I do consider that man unprincipled, 
who wastes in idleness and selfish indulgence the precious 
hours of his youth—hours that ought to be devoted to 
the useful and practical concerns of life.’’ 

“ Allan is not idle,’ exclaimed Harriet, indignantly, 
“ He works with his head, if not with his hands; and if 
you had made yourself better acquainted with his cha- 
racter, you would have known that he has lately done 
what might put us all to shame.” 

“T understand that, by sighing about by moonlight, 
and spending whole days in a pleasure-boat upon the 
river, he has concocted a few poems, which I suppose he 
has borrowed money to get into print, and which, if I 
mistake not greatly, nobody will read.” 

“ You may ridicule what he has done, if you please, 
for it is the custom of the world to estimate every man’s 
endeavours by his success; but his motives are above 
your contempt; at least, above that of any rational 
being. If you knew the noble, generous design that has 
cost him all his labour—for in spite of what you think, 
it has been Jabour, and that by night and day—if you 
knew the nature of the hopes that have supported him 
through every difficulty until now, you would know 
better (though it is not in your heart to know entirely) 
how to appreciate his exertions and commiserate his dis- 
appointment.” 

‘And may I ask what these high-sounding hopes 
have been, and what is the important design to which 
you allude? Or am [ still, as a parent, to be excluded 
from the counsels of my son, and subjected to the taunt- 
ing impertinence of every woman in my house, for never 
having done what they call justice to his merits ?” 

“T will tell you,” said Harriet, altogether reckless of 
consequences, “ what my brother’s motives were. The 
hopes he entertained were to save the life of a young and 
amiable woman, and his design was to procure the neces- 
sary means by his own literary labours.” 

Stephen Gray actually laughed aloud; but it was a 
grim and ghastly laugh, more like the muscular distor- 
tions preduced upon a dead body by the agency of 
galvanism, than the free and natural expression of a glad 
heart. 

A pause ensued; for Harriet grew pale, and trembled 
with the violence of her own emotions. 

“IT now see the whole drift of this romance, so worthy | 
of its author,” exclaimed Stephen Grey, resuming the | 








«“ Well, Mary, I will do my best; but don’t you hear | 
how my teeth are chattering? and my heart, in spite of | 
all you and Terence say about my having none, is leap- 
ing about in my throat, like a round hard ball. But now | 
I am really gone,” and she closed the dvor behind her, 
only opening it again, for a moment, to ask Mary whether 
she thought her father kept a cat-o’-nine-tails in his study ? | 

Stephen Grey had never been accustomed to regard | 
his daughter Harriet with even common complacency. 
Her light and flippanj-fanners had hitherto afforded 
sufficient proof to him of the absence of right judgment 
and sound principle. But since she had been honoured 
with the partial favour of a substantial and practical 
man, her character had acquired considerable dignity in 
his eyes; and when, in a serious and subdued tone, she 
requested to know whether he was at liberty to attend to 
her for a few minutes, a slight suspicion that her general 
frivolity might possibly conceal some real worth, mingled 
perhaps with the natural feelings of a parent about to 
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accustomed sternness of his look and manner; while, 
tising from his chair, and advancing full in front of Har- 


| riet, he raised himself to the extreme height of his tall 


and gaunt figure. 

“I will not,’ he continued, in a slow and solemn 
voice, “waste words upon a subject which has neither 
reason nor propriety to recommend it. But I tell you 
now, and for the last time, that I will see justice done 
to my children and their connections—that not one 
penny of mine shall go to feed the folly of that egregious 
fool—and that, if any thing could make me more deter- 
mined than I was before, it would be the preposterous 
idea of his flying in the face of common decency— 
violating every moral and religious feeling—defying the 
laws of earth and heaven, by marrying that miserable, 
penniless gitl, and thus uniting himself to disease and 
death.” 

“Tt is enough!” said Harriet, rising from her seat, 
while a burning crimson rushed into her cheek. “ You 





and I, father, are about to separate, perhaps for ever; 
but, before I go, I would tell you a plain truth, that you 
may lay it to your bosom for the benefit of others more 
fortunate than myself. I am on the eve of marriage 
with a man who possesses no more of my affections than 
do the ashes that lie upon your hearth ; and, whatever 
may be the consequences of this connection, they will 
be chargeable to the unnatural severity which has made 
your house a place of terror to your children instead of a 
home of peace.” 

With these words Harriet left her father’s presence ; 
and when she had reached her sister Mary’s chamber, a 
long fit of hysterics, the consequence of her unaccustomed 
and unsuccessful exertions, terminated the scene for that 
miserable night. 


lp 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Although Stephen Grey must have seen, from the 
days of his children’s infancy, that he was an object of 
fear rather than of affection at his own fireside ; although 
he must have known, if he had condescended to think 
the subject worthy of his notice, that his presence 
brought a gloom along with it; that the communion of 
social feeling, the laugh, and the friendly jest, were 
hushed when he approached: and that whatever hopes 
or fears—whatever pains or pleasures agitated the young 
hearts around him, he was shut out from their confidence 
and from their love; it had never entered into his imagi- 
nation to suspect that the fault lay originally with him- 
self, and that after the strong impression his severity had 
made upon their tender minds—after they had been re- 
pelled and cast from him as it were in their helplessness, 
they could not, if they would, approach him with fami- 
liarity in their riper years. He felt as if his children 
withheld from him that tribute of affection which he con- 
sidered as the effect of duty, rather than the natural 
growth of the mutual relationship of parent and child, 
sweetened by all the tender offices of gratitude and kind- 
ness; and, therefore, he Jooked upon them as solely 
responsible for the non- performance of this duty, and upon 
himself as a slighted parent and an injured man. 

In all family disputes, misunderstandings, or offences, 
he regarded his children as the aggressors; nor had it 
ever crossed his mind that he could with propriety have 
made them more happy than they really were, until the 
startling sentence with which his daughter Harriet left 
him, struck a new chord of feeling, and roused him to an 
alarming suspicion that bis children did not look upon 
him as their friend. Yet how could this be? He had 
clothed and fed them for so many years, he had laid 
down such wholesome restrictions for their good govern- 
ment, he had watched over them so carefully, and re- 
buked their erring dispositions with a justice so exactly 
proportioned to their deserts, it must be their blindness 
to their real interest—it could be nothing else, that made 
them spurn his authority, and reject his long-continued 
kindness with ingratitude. 

These thoughts pressed heavily upon the soul of 
Stephen Grey, as he sat pondering in silence and alone 
upen his daughter’s parting words. The desire to be 
unkind, the suspicion that he really enjoyed the infliction 
of retributive punishment, were feelings that had no 
place in his heart. He enquired of his conscience, and 
convinced himself, though not so clearly as sometimes, 
that he had done his best. He had set before his chil- 
dren an undeviating example of sobriety of life and con 
versation; he had zealously and faithfully given them 
religious instruction—few had given their families more 
—and yet to be reproached with having made their home 
a scene of terror! He could neither account for the fact, 
nor reconcile it to his feelings; and he traced out indi- 
vidually the characters he had had to deal with, for the 
purpose of establishing himself in the opinion, that he 
had adapted his mode of treatment to the peculiarities of 
their minds and tempers. 

“First,” said he, in mental soliloquy, “there is my 
oldest son, the nearest in all respects to what I wish. 
Him I have singled out for my especial favour, that it 
may be seen how I can mingle kindness with authority, 
when real merit claims my regard. Then my son George, 
not brilliant, but I hope well-meaning. Him I have had 
the consideration to place exactly according to his choice, 
in a situation where he is likely to be active, economical, 
and useful. To my daughter Mary, who possesses some 
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discretion, | have committed the management of my 
household concerns.” And here he paused, for in the 
solitary hours of midnight there are sometimes kindly 
thoughts arising, even towards the reprobate; and for 
the first time in his life, he began to question whether he 
might not have been too perseveringly severe to his 
next unworthy son. 

“Perhaps I have,” said he; “but I have passed my 
word in this instance, and cannot with propriety retract. 
And then my daughter Harriet—she who has dared to 
reproach me with all the violence of passion. By what 
gentle means could I have restrained her rebellious tem- 
per or subdued her desperate will?” 

With peculiar satisfaction his thoughts now turned to 
his daughter Ellen; who, by the equanimity of her 
general deportment, and the gentleness of her manners, 
which often gave her the appearance of soliciting a favour 
when she was in fact assuming a right, had lately work- 
ed her way to a place in his favour, far above that held 
by either of her sisters. She was herself less distant 
with her father, and less fearful in his presence than the 
rest of his children, because her infancy had been in 
some measure protected from his harshness by the almost 
maternal fondness and anxiety of her sister Mary. And 
thus, by calculating how seldom his indignation had 
been roused against her, he persuaded himself that she 
must in reality be much more deserving of his gracious 
countenance than either Mary or Harriet. She had, be- 
sides, never presumed to interfere with his administra- 
tion of justice ; she had pleaded for no culprit, she had 
in no instance thwarted the exercise of his authority, 
she was, in short, a dutiful and decent gitl; and but for 
her unfortunate predilection in favour of a poor Irishman, 
for which she was too young and inexperienced to be 
very blameable, he should have felt inclined to make her 
also an example of the benefit of obtaining his good 
opinion.” 

With these reflections, Stephen Grey retired to rest, 
inwardly resolving, that since he had been a little too 
hard and too determined with Harriet on behalf of ber 
brother, he would, the next time he was pressed on any 
point relating to his children’s wishes, yield something 
more than his own judgment might warrant, especially 
if the happiness of his youngest daughter was con- 
cerned. 

Nor was it long before this benovelent intention was 
put to the proof, in a way he had little anticipated ; and 
on that particular point, from which the desire of resist- 
ance was slightly withdrawn. 

On the following evening, when the party at Wel- 
bourne House were seated in full conclave, the younger 
ladies diligently pursuing their stitchery in silence, now 
and then interrupted by some animated direction from 
Harriet, on whose behalf they were employed; their 
father with a large volume in his hand, from which he 
never raised his eyes; and Mrs. Hilary beguiling the 
tedious hours, by playing with the drowsy alderman at 
what Stephen Grey was pleased to call “the idle and 
unprofitable game of backgammon,” a thundering step 
was heard in the hall, and Terence Malone, throwing 
open the door of the drawing-room as wide as if Gog and 
Magog were at his heels, presented himself alone, with- 
out any apology for his abrupt appearance, before the 
wondering party. 

The glance of his eye, and the ineffable delight of his 
whole countenance, as he looked directly and expres- 
sively at Ellen, told even more of the real truth than his 
hurried and exulting words, as he drew from under his 
arm a well-secured and important-looking packet, tied 
with red tape, and sealed with a mighty seal, already 
¢orn asunder. 

He made no attempt to explain himself in technical 
or official language. Wild and unstudied expressions of 
ecstatic triumph burst involuntarily from his lips; and 
throwing down the parchments upon the table, he ex- 
elaimed, “ It is all settled, signed, and sealed. Examine 
these papers, Mr. Grey ; the decision of my fate is here. 
Mary, congratulate me—I am the happiest man in exist- 
ence! I only wish my poor father had lived to see this 
day!” 

Harriet had uttered a scream of delight on first com- 
prehending what he meant. Ellen had blushed “ celes- 
tial rosy red;’ while Mary, who had been accustomed 
from her childhood to look upon this event as compre- 
hending in itself the greatest happiness she was capable 
of conceiving, sat mute and motionless, except that ber 





pale lips were agitated by a convulsive tremour; while 
her eyes were riveted upon the papers with a vacancy 
that looked too like despair. 

He who thinks, in his vain philosophy, that he has 
penetrated the depths of his own heart, searched out all 
its secret windings, and liid bare its hidden treasures, 
should take heed that he is not startled into new dis- 
coveries by occurrences like this. 

Mary Grey had never entertained the slightest sus- 
picion that she should in reality be less capable of par- 
ticipating in Terence Malone’s good fortune, than she 
would have been before her knowledge of his attachment 
to her sister. She had wished for it, hoped for it, prayed 
for it, as she believed, with perfect sincerity of heart; 
but nuw that the anxiously anticipated event was pub- 
licly announced, and indisputable evidence of its reality 
laid before her, her rebel thoughts went wandering to 
and fro in rapid vacillation between the mighty sum of 
happiness this event had once so flatteringly promised to 
lay at her feet, and the cold, meagre satisfaction it had 
actually brought. 

It is tame and profitless to relate—but oh! how in- 
tense to feel!—how in a single moment the mind can 
collect its revenue of experience from sweet and pleasant 
memories; from vain anticipations; from hopes that 
died, as if by the lurid lightning, leaving blackness and 
ashes behind, and from the corroding evidence of present 
things, which eats into the soul, and leaves for the in- 
struction of the future an imperishable record of the past 
—concentrating all into one drop of intense and intoler- 
able bitterness, and filling that single point of time with 
the accumulated agony of years, 

It was in such a moment that Mary Grey, sensitive 
beyond her own belief—impassioned, though she knew 
it not, nor suffered it to be known by others—devoted, 
without ever having voluntarily yielded to the impulse of 
her own heart, forgot, for a brief interval of mental deli- 
rium, her pride, her delicacy, her self-possession, and the 
native dignity of her elevated character. 

Happily she was unnoticed, for in her own person she 
formed no part of the joyful anticipations of those around 
her. The next moment she was restored to herself, and 
to such bitter self-upbraidings for her transient derelic- 
tion from the propriety of feeling, the disinterestedness, 
and the mental purity which it seemed to be an important 
part of her nature to maintain, that she felt as if she 
must have fallen low indeed in the estimation of others, 
as well as of herself. 

It is the part of all sensitive minds to identify with 
their own the opinions of those whom they esteem; and 
whenever they commit the slightest breach of the rule of 
strict propriety, to chastise themselves with an imaginary 
censure, which it is possible their friends and companions 
never exercise towards them. 

Mrs. Hilary had beckoned Harriet out of the room 
soon after the appearance of ‘Terence with the eventful 
packet; for her busy brain had immediately conceived a 
felicitous project, upon which she wished to consult with 
her niece. Stephen Grey, who disliked nothing more 
than the mingling of many voices on an important occa- 
sion, on retiring with the papers in his hand to a more 
private apartment, had done Mr. Maxwell the honour of 
inviting him to follow, in order that they might, without 
interruption, bestow the whole of their sage considera- 
tion upon this serious business. It was but natural that 
Terence and Ellen should wish to share their happiness 
together, while autumn’s pensive twilight invited them 
to the garden, or the river side, where they might con- 
verse unheard upon the pleasures of the present, and the 
hopes of the future. 

Mary remained alone and unobserved; for all were 
too much occupied to think of her—too happy to re- 
quire her sympathy; and while she leaned, in a long, 
long revery, with her head upen her hand, she had the 
mournfal satisfaction of feeling, that in seasons of danger, 
difficulty, or sorrow, even she, the meanest and most de- 
solate of human beings, might have her use. 

« Yet why am I desolate ?” said she ; “ why am I sad? 
Is there but one being in the world whose love is worth 
my care! Is there but one blessing under heaven, for 
which I can be grateful? Help me, thou gracious Being, 
who spurnest not the supplications of thy poor degraded 
children—help me to shake off this weakness, and to 
purify myself from this pollution—help me, in this my 
hour of need, to devote myself more faithfully to thee— 
nay, to be wholly thine !” 














Scarcely had this prayer been wrung from Mary’s 
heart, when she beard an approaching step. It was a 


*| step she knew too well; and blushing deeply at the 


thought of what had been the subject of her meditations, 
she hastily drew towards her a paper which remained 
upon the table, and fixed her eyes upon it, without ob- 
serving that it was but the cover of the lawyer’s packet, 
and that nothing but the direction was there to occupy 
her attention. 

Terence, whose warm heart was overflowing with its 
own impetuous feelings, happy to find the object of his 
search alone, sprang towards her, and would have clasped 
her in his arms with the brotherly affection of their for- 
mer years; but Mary shrank away, and then for the first 
time he saw that her countenance was not so bright and 
joyous as he thought he had a right to expect it would 
be on such an occasion. 

«“ What ails you, Mary?” he asked, reproachfully. 
“ You are not delighted with my good fortune.” 

“ Oh yes, I am, Terence,” she answered, with a falter- 
ing voice, “ but you know I never had a pleasant way of 
expressing what I felt, and therefore { am often silent 
when I feel the most.” 

«I know no such thing, Mary. I know that you have 
ever been the best and dearest of friends; and that 
whether I was in joy or sorrow, you always echoed the 
feelings of my soul in language the most eloquent to me. 
Why, then, are you silent now, when I feel so happy, 
that I seem to have a right to call upon the most inani- 
mate things in nature—upon the trees, and the flowers, 
and upon yon silent moon, shining through the casement, 
to rejoice with me? Why are you silent, Mary ? Speak 
to me but one kind word, for even in this blessed 
moment I cannot afford to lose your sympathy—your 
love.” 

As Terence said this, he once more drew his arm 
around her neck, and then both were silent, for Mary’s 
heart was also full, though not with unmingled happi- 
ness. When she looked up, the clear, bright, beaming 
eyes of the friend she loved best in the worli—eyes 
lighted up with an expression of perfect and intense en- 
joyment, were fixed upon her face, and so near, too, that 
the transient blush which marked even her slightest 
emotions, rose to her cheek, and made her, for one 
moment, the most beautiful of women. 

It was a dangerous position, and gently withdrawing 
herself from the pressure of Terence’s arm, Mary en- 
deavoured to smile away her embarrassment by asking 
why he was looking at her so earnestly. 

«I am thinking,” he replied, “ what an excellent wife 
you would make, if you could but learn to love.” 

“It is an art which some people would do well not to 
study; and of these I am sure you will agree with me 
that I am one.” 

« Why so ?” 

“ The reason is quite obvious,” said Mary, with a 
forced laugh. 

“I suppose you mean because no knight-errant has 
sworn to break a lance in the field of glory for the favour 
of those bright eyes. But, Mary, if I had thought you 
capable of loving as I should like to be loved, I should 
myself, ere this, have broken—not my lance, but my 
heart in your service.” 

“ Hush, Terence! you are talking nonsense now, this 
unexpected good fortune has turned your head; it is 
time to think of more serious things—of Cathleen and 
poor Allan.” 

«Ah, you remind me of what J came on purpose to 
say. Ellen is waiting for me at the abbey, and we want 
you to come and help us to communicate these tidings to 
Cathleen : for, much as we all rejoice, and as she will 
rejoice with us, it is a hard task to tell her of the hap- 
piness in which she, poor girl, can now have little 
part.” 

Mary felt both the difficulty and the delicacy of the 
duty imposed upon her, but she hesitated not for one 
moment: and once more leaning on the arm of Terence 
—once more looking up with him to the bright moon 
that had so often shed her silver radiance upon their 
happiest hours, she traced the well-known and familiar 
path with a step that owed much of its lightness to the 
additional proof his idle, random words had just afforded 
of his total ignorance of the secret of her soul—a secret 
which she determined should no longer prey upon her 
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We are apt to imagine, that if one particular circum- 
stance or consideration were removed we should then be 
able to perform our duty; as if it were by chance, and 
not by the ordination of Divine wisdom, that our duties 
were not rendered more pleasing ; and Mary Grey be- 
lieved, in the present instance, that but for one thought, 
it would be easy for her to anticipate, with heartfelt plea- 
sure, the union of Terence and her sister: but this 
thought was present with her, whenever she reflected 
upon his sanguine temper, bis capability of happiness, 
his high estimate of the felicity of married life; and even 
when she looked towards the abbey, it secmed to cast an 
ideal gloom over their domestic hearth, and to darken all 
her anticipations of their future bliss. 

Ellen Grey was not the warm-hearted, social, disin- 
terested companion whom Terence had always pictured 
as the wife of his bosom. Even Mary’s eyes, so long 
blinded to her deficiencies, could now perceive that she 
was not; for it is possible that the partial veil had been 
in some measure lifted from her character, since she had 
appeared to her sister in the light of Terence’s future 
wife. ‘This difference in Mary’s vision, however, was 
but slight, yet it served to discover the melancholy fact, 
that they were not suited to each other—that Ellen’s ap- 
pearance had imparted to her a charm, which those who 
gaze on youthful beauty are apt to associate with the 
mind, as well as the person—and that her ardent and 
impassioned lover, a voluntary slave to his own blind 
attachment, was believing himself to be the happiest 
man upon the face of the earth, simply because the lady 
of his love was the fairest, and, in his eyes, the most free 
from faults. 

Nor would it have been easy, even for those whose 
judgment was unbiased, to lay any positive or decided 
fault to Ellen’s charge. There were many defects in 
her character, but beauty and gentle manners, in the 


want of energy, and even their want of heart. 

It is as a wife that these defects appear, and grow upon 
the disappointed husband, like the frightful figures ex- 
hibited by a magic lantern, increasing in hideousness, as 
they increase in magnitude and distinctness. It is when 
the doting lover begins to suspect that the silent calm he 
had hitherto mistaken for maiden shyness, is, in reality, 
the silence of the soul—the calm of imperturbable stag- 
nation; when he discovers that he has devoted his first 
and best affections to a beautiful, but marble statue; 
when he returns.to his home, which ought to be “ an 
ever sunny place,” and finds nothing but the yawning 
vacancy of a cold and cheerless void—when he pours his 
fresh warm feelings, that burst in unstudied language 
from his burning lips, upon the stony surface of an in- 
sensible heart—and tbat heart a woman’s! It is then 
that he shrinks back repelled and blasted, as if the bloom- 
ing charms he once adored were exchanged for deformity 
and horror. 

Oh! it is by the secret fountain of never-changing 
love—the well of inexhaustible refreshment in the desert 
—the rose that_plooms for ever beneath the sunshine of 
one beloved eye—the voice that rises with a continued 
strain of melody above all the discord of the world—the 
bird of beauty, whose faithful wing is never folded, save 
in its sheltered nest—the pure unsullied stream, offering 
sweetness and balm to every bosom which it meets, but 
reserving the full tide of its gladness for one; it is by 
such mystical symbols as these that we would describe 
the natural, the distinctive, the holy charm of woman ; 
not by her perfect form, her ruby lip, her sparkling eyes, 
or her silken tresses, whether they fall in raven masses 
over a marble brow, or glitter in the sunbeams like threads 
of waving gold. 

Mary knew, perhaps, better than Terence did himself, 
precisely what was necessary for his happiness. She 
knew how much he needed the consistent energy of a 
decided character to regulate bis own, how deeply he 
could feel the value of disinterested affection, and how 
his generous spirit wéuld writhe under the infliction of 
unkindness from one whom it would be the highest am- 
bition of his life to shield from every sorrow and from 
every blight. She knew all this, and her heart yearned 
over the friend of her youth, as over one who is slumber- 
ing in the sunshine by the very brink of a deep and 
perilous gulf; for it was not merely the destruction of 
his domestic comforts that she feared, but the moral ruin 
a disappointment of this nature is but too likely to pro- 
duce. She knew all this, but she knew also that it was 


no part of her duty to warn him of the future; neither 
was there the slightest probability that such warning 
would ever be availing; for he would look in Ellen’s 
face, and convince himself beyond a doubt, that it must 
be the index of a faultless mind. 

On arriving at the abbey, Terence and Mary found 
Cathleen reclining languidly upon a couch, with Allan 
at her feet, and Ellen waiting impatiently for their arri- 
val—all around them peaceful and calm as the surface 
of a waveless sea, which the distant gathering tempest 
yet delays to ruffle. 

It fell of course to Mary’s lot to make the important 
communication, yet even her fortitude began to fail her, 
when she found it had awakened hopes which none but 
the blindly enthusiastic would, under such circumstances, 
have cherished. 

Before she had done speaking, a crimson glow spread 
itself over Allan’s face, even to his very brow, lighting 
up his eyes with a wild expression of intense delight ; 
while Cathleen, laying her hand upon Mary’s arm, bade 
her repeat the facts again ; and then, when she had fully 
comprehended all, she sprang from the couch with an 
energy almost superhuman, and clasping both her hands, 
while her fine eyes were raised to heaven, she exclaimed, 
“Thank God! we shall all be happy yet!” 

Terence and Mary looked anxiously at each other. 
What could they do? As if their thoughts had flowed 
in unison, they both concluded it would be the best wis- 
dom to let this extraordinary excitement exhaust itself; 
and when the poor deluded dreamers, who were so little 
calculated for the realities of life, should afterward shape 
out their own thoughts into questions of practical import, 
it would be time enough to damp by degrees the flame 
of hope thus unexpectedly kindled. 

Allan was the first to see the truth. “It will be of no 
avail,” said he, after a long pause, during which the ex- 
pression of his countenance had been gradually darkening 
to the deepest gloom—* it will be of no avail to us. 
Money, I suppose, Terence, will be no more at your 
command than ever, and autumn, you see, is stealing 
on.” 

Cathleen was silent. She looked composed, and they 
ventured to proceed; Terence explaining with great 
delicacy and consideration what was the real state of the 
case, and how impossible it would be for him to derive 
any immediate advantage from his good fortune. He 
still directed his eyes almost every moment kindly and 
affectionately to Cathleen, who sat as if her own were 
glazed and sightless, while her countenance betrayed no 
evidence that she either heard or was sensible of the 
nature of their conversation. 

At last her handkerchief was raised. They were 
silent; and her low and struggling sobs were all they 
heard. 

“ Cathleen—dear Cathleen 1” said Mary, rising; but 
Allan was already supporting her head upon his arm, 
and whispering to her in those low soothing tones which 
two alone should hear. 

A violent fit of coughing succeeded to this hysterical 
affection—the rupture of a blood vessel followed ; and 
then the last fond lingering hope departed from the soul 
of Allan, who felt at that moment as if he would die a 
thousand deaths to save her. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Although the progress of Cathleen’s disorder was 
considerably accelerated by the excitement of the past 











evening, she rallied again; and in the course of a few 
days made once more a welcome addition to the social | 
circle. 

It was strange to observe in one so feeble and so sen- 
sitive, that extreme tenacity of life, which enabled her | 
to resist the evidence of her real situation, and studiously | 
to conceal from others the rapidly increasing symptoms | 
of her decline. It seemed as if she would not die—as if 
life had too much of blissful promise to be resigned. Yet 
what was the substance of this promise to her? Need 
it be asked of one who loved and was beloved like 
Cathleen ? 

Rocked in the cradle of suffering and anxiety, the at- 
tachment subsisting between her and Allan had assumed 
a deeper and holier character than that which, under 
happier circumstances, forms the bond of union between 








more ordinary minds, They had stood as it were upon 


the brink of the grave; and while they conversed on 
sublunary things, and laid the “flattering unction” to 
their souls, that they should live to reap the earthly har- 
vest of their love, there had been seasons when the 
solemnity of death was around them, and when they had 
looked into eternity together. And this wide, distant 
prospect, opening out beyond the circle of the lovers’ 
hopes—this breathing of the still, cold atmosphere of the 
tomb among the bowers of human bliss—this shadowing 
of the heart that would bask for ever in its present hap- 
piness, by the wing of the angel of destruction—it is this, 
far more than the confidence of every wish fulfilled, that 
lifts the devoted soul above all selfish or unworthy con- 
siderations, that sanctifies the secret union of congenial 
minds, and that purifies the love for which human life 
has no repose, and earth no lasting home. 

[iver since the scene of Cathleen’s last alarming at- 
tack, the subject of that evening's conversation had been 
studiously avoided in her presence. Even Allan changed 
the theme, whenever she would have questioned him 
upon it; though it was difficult with one so perfectly 
open and confiding as Cathleen to maintain a strict re- 
serve on any topic interesting to her thoughts. For 
though no one could be less morbid, or less addicted to 
complain, it seemed to be a part of her nature to dive to 
the bottom of all troubled waters, and of every bitter cup 
to drink the dregs. Had she been less pitied, or less 
fondly cherished, she would have learned the inexpe- 
diency of doing this; but Cathleen had never known 
the want of sympathy, and therefore she could afford to 
analyse, examine, and expatiate upon the darkest features 
of her experience. She would have dwelt for hours, 
had Allan permitted her, upon the peculiar nature of her 
circumstances; and while she never seriously admitted 
the fact that her mortal malady was gaining ground, she 
would speak of Allan’s deserted state if he should be left 
alone, of the grave, of a future life, and of all things per- 
taining to death, with a minuteness that sometimes made 
him shudder. 

The world knew little of the extent and the power of 
Cathleen’s imagination ; but there was one friend admit- 
ted into the sanctuary of her thoughts, who never weari- 
ed of the rapidly succeeding pictures her fancy conjured 
up, and to which her feverish excitement imparted a 
vividness of colouring, a distinctness, and a life, that 
made them almost real. 

Faithful as the sun was Allan each morning by the 
side of Cathleen, supporting her feeble steps when she 
descended from her chamber, smoothing her weary couch ; 
and administering all the tender offices of affection ; 
and welcome as the dawning light of that luminary to the 
bewildered traveller, was the cheerful smile that concealed 
the anguish of his bosom, and the gentle voice that ever 
told of hope. 

While the poor invalid, though evidently much enfeebled, 
was, unexpectedly to her friends, regaining something of 
her former position among them, active and efficient 
agents were at work, preparing Welbourne House for a 
season of twofold felicity. 

We have said that Stephen Grey felt some compunc- 
tious visitings on the evening of his interview with his 
daughter Harriet. His cogitations that night had robbed 
him of at least two hours of his wonted rest; and when 
he tried to close his eyes, after the important event which 
had raised Terence Malone toa high place in his regard, 
he felt as if sleep had fled for ever from his pillow. He 
saw visions of things so foreign to his nature, visions 
that if realized would break in so alarmingly upon his 
usual mode of acting, that he rose and paced about the 
room, and threw open the window, and looked out upon 
the cold moon, whose light shed a sheet of silvery white- 
ness over the lawn, the abbey, and the wide fields, all 
which he now beheld with a protecting and paternal eye. 

Nor was this the only night he spent in a manner so 
perturbed, so ominous of future change. ‘The illness of 
Cathleen for a short time suspended the unwonted ope- 
rations of his mind, but they were resumed on hearing of 
her partial recovery ; and, for the first time in his life, 
Stephen Grey conceived a project designed solely for the 
production of happiness, and admirably calculated for ac- 
complishing the desired end. 

« They tell me,” said he, when alone in his chamber, 
«that I have been too strict, or too harsh with my son 
Allan; but I will show them that I can be generous and 
complying when I think that merit deserves to be re- 
warded.” 
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Then, startled at the magnitude of his own condescen- 
sion, he paused, and looked at the subject once again in 
all its bearings. At least he looked at the abbey, and cal- 
culated the produce of the abbey lands, the rent of the 
farm adjoining, the value of the Irish bog, and the num- 
ber of the tenements in the liberties of Dublin; and the 
resu!t was, that as T’erence Malone would soon be a man of 
property and influence, and as his daughter Ellen was, as 
far as women generally are, discreet in ber conduct, and 
amiable in her temper, he would himself propose that 
their union should take place without delay ; and if the 
portion he allowed his daughter on their marriage should 
be insufficient to render their union a prudent one, under 
present circumstances, why, he did not know but he 
might be able to advance another hundred, upon such 
security as T’erence Malone would now be able to give. 

The novel effect of this resolution upon the mind of 
Stephen Grey seemed, for a few hours, to have wholly 
changed his nature, rendering him so impatient, restless, 
and unmanageable to himself, that he sent for Terence as 
soon as his meagre breakfast was concluded, and, enclosed 
within the solemn precincts of his own private study, (a 
sanctuary into which none of the junior members of the 
family were ever admitted, except on the most important 
occasions,) he communicated then and there the benevo- 
lent and gracious purpose which lay with such uneasy 
weight upon his heart. 

{t was well for Terence that he did not actually bound 
over the table where the credentials of his pecuniary 
merit were still spread forth ; it was well that he did not 
interrupt the stream of bounty thus unexpectedly poured 
upon him, by any violent or unguarded explosion of de- 
light; for he felt at that moment like a man who, having 
long looked with anxious eye into some region of for- 
bidden happiness, finds the barrier all at once removed 
which had hindered his full and free possession. 

That he committed no extravagant absurdity, was 
owing to the strength of early association having made a 
private interview with Stephen Grey, particularly in his 
own study, the most awful and overwhelming event, that 
could well occur to those in any way connected with his 
domestic rule. Such, in fact, was the imposing effect of 
all immediate things, that Terence Malone was able to 
sit very still until the gracious sentence was delivered ; 
to look very demure throughout the whole of the suc- 
ceeding lecture on economy, temperance, and sobriety ; 
and, rising deliberately from his chair to thank his future 
father in grave and measured terms, without clapping 
him on the back, as he confessed afterward to Harriet he 
felt very much inclined to do. 

His propriety of demeanour, however, lasted no longer 
than until the door of the study was closed behind him, 
when, bounding through the hall, he rushed first into the 
parlour, then up stairs, and then into the garden, telling 
every one he met what a happy man the last hour had 
made him. 

“Delightful! charming!’ exclaimed Mrs. Hilary, 
rubbing her hands ; “ but mark me, Mr. Malone, I was 
the first person to think of this; it is the very scheme I 
proposed to Harriet a week ago, when the stupid girl 
would not let me lay it before her father. How absurd,” 
she continued to herself, bustling away to find Mr. Max- 
well, “how perfectly ridiculous are all these fears. I 
see nothing in Stephen Grey to be afraid of, more than 
in other men; if the girls would but take my advice and 
follow my example, they might manage their father like 
a child. 

«And now, Mr. Maxwell,” for by this time she had 
found the object of her search, “what say you to two 
weddings in one day ?” 

Mr. Maxwell knew very well that he was extremely 
anxious for one; but as for the other, the parties were 
quite at liberty to please themselves. It was no concern 
of his, only he added, and then he thought aloud, if it 
was likely to occasion any delay, he was of the opinion 
that one event of this kind was as much as could be 
comfortably got through with, in a quiet family like Mr. 
Grey’s, where he was sorry to see so few servants, that 
he was really afraid of giving trouble every time he 
moved. 

“ My dear sir,” replied Mrs. Hilary, in a compassionate 
tone, “we cannot expect to find in the country all the 
conveniences we enjoy at home; but I am sure you 
could not object to wait another week, for the sake of 
seeing two devoted lovers made happy.” 

“T like, as well as any man does, to see people happy, 











but I like, also, to be happy myself. I have written tomy 
servants to make every thing ready for me by Thursday 
night, at the very latest. Besides, you know, my dear 
madam,” and here his countenance assumed ‘an air of 
uncommon gravity, “the county election is at hand; 
Sir Henry Belgrave begins to canvass on Monday, the 
llth, and we must not be behind hand for a wedding. It 
cannot be, Mrs. Hilary ; you will oblige me by letting the 
matter rest where it is, for there would be dresses, furni- 
ture, and a thousand things to prepare, for which even a 
fortnight would afford too little time.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense !” exclaimed Mrs. Hilary, for a mo- 
ment forgetting the dignity of the alderman; “ we will 
all set to work, and I fancy such dresses and furniture 
as their means are likely to provide might be got ready 
by Thursday, or Friday at the latest. It is notfrom you, 
Mr. Maxwell, but from another quarter, that I should 
have expected these objections : but I will try my luck 
there, too, for nothing could be so charming as two wed- 
dings in a day. Only think, what a long paragraph it 
will make in the newspapers ;” and congratulating her- 
self upon having first suggested the idea, she was hurry- 
ing away to the door of her brother’s study, upon which 
she threatened a somewhat obstinate attack, had not the 
object of her search already entered the hall. 

If the parties most interested had been witness to what 
passed at this moment, they would have looked upon 
their cause as inevitably lost—upon their hopes as utterly 
destroyed ; for the bustling and delighted littlke woman 
seized both the hands of Stephen Grey, and looking with 
playful smiles into his face, exclaimed, “ My dearest 
brother, you have made us all the happiest people on 
earth.” 

“ Pray what has happened to you, Mrs. Hilary ?” 

“ Why, nothing to me in particular ; but we are going 
to have two weddings in a day, and we only want a little 
more money to fit Ellen out like her sister; for time 
presses, and economy is out of the question.” 

The first indignant movement of Stephen Grey had 
been to secure the possession of his own hands; and 
now raising himself to his full height, te prepared to as- 
sert the personal importance, which in the presence of 
Mrs. Hilary was perpetually threatened. 

“If my daughter Ellen,” said he, “wishes for half, or 
a hundredth part of the gewgaws, and the mummeries, 
that simpleton of yours has learned to value, she may 
wait for her bridal portion till my death; for most 
assuredly, while I hold the responsibility of her father, or 
retain the means upon which she is dependant, she shall 
be indulged with none of these things. I am moreover 
convinced that my daughter Ellen would desire to ap- 
pear before the world, not as a puppet, but as a rational 
woman.” 

« But the day, dearest brother?” continued the perti- 
nacious little woman. “You can have no objection to 
the two couples being made happy on the same day ?” 

“ Do as you please,” murmured Stephen Grey, turn- 
ing round, and reaching down his hat; “do as you 
please, only cease to trouble me. I have other things to 
occupy my mind, besides the place and time when boys 
and girls shall be made happy, as “2u call it.” 

Mrs. Hilary thought that Mr. Maxwell, at least, could 
hardly with propriety be called a boy; but for once she 
thought in silence, and passing on with the most lively 
satisfaction to the different members of the family, com- 
municated the happy issue of her interview with Stephen 
Grey. For happy it was to her, to be permitted on any 
terms to make arrangements for the two weddings, which 
now so entirely occupied ber busy brain. 

Ellen Grey was by no means so much gratified by the 
intelligence as her aunt had expected. 

“It was impossible,” she said, “to be ready at the 
time proposed. It would be absurd to see two sisters, 
figuring as brides, so differently dressed as she and Har- 
riet must be ;” nor was it until Terence had exerted all 
his eloquence in endeavouring to reconcile her to the 
hastily projected scheme, that she yielded a reluctant 
consent, her look and manner all the while so cold and 
haughty, that her lover, blinded as he was by the most 
bewildering of all passions, could not help suspecting, for 
one moment, that something more than maiden shyness 
lurked behind her modest charms. 

As the day of twofold felicity approached, the behaviour 
of Harriet Grey became more capricious than ever. 
Alternately high and low, boisterous and melancholy, 
she seemed a total stranger to that quiet medium which 








belongs to a mind at rest, and satisfied with itself. 
Always subject to hysterical affections, she now made 
frequent and pitiful appeals to Mary, for the stimulants 
which, though sometimes almost necessary, her sister 
was always afraid to give. 

“ Dear Harriet,” said Mary one day, “ how happy you 
would make me if you would try to do without these 
things. Suppose yourself in a house where no stimulants 
are to be had, and exert yourself as you would do then.” 

«« Mary,” replied Harriet, « you know I have no imagi- 
nation—I cannot cheat myself into this belief.” 

« But does it never strike you, Harriet, that these are 
scarcely justifiable or lawful means for assisting us to 
bear the crosses and difficulties of life 1” 

«“ Nay, do not preach to me now, Mary ; it might be 
wrong for you, who are a regularly established saint, but 
nothing of this kind can make me worse than I am. 
Besides, you don’t know exactly how much I have to 
bear, or I am sure you would be more merciful ;” and, as 
if to shake off her own distressing thoughts, she rose from 
her seat, and opening a casket, displayed a rich and 
costly set of jewels, the gift of her wealthy lover. 

« See,” she exclaimed, “ what money can accomplish! 
When my heart is aching, I shall surround it with this 
girdle, and fasten it with this clasp, and all will be well.” 

“ Harriet, you distress me; do tell me seriously, for 
once, whether you wish to be the wife of Mr. Maxwell or 
not ; for depend upon it, if you do not, I will yet devise 
means to break the engagement for you, at any risk or at 
any cost.” 

« How, Mary, you a saint of the first water, and talk 
of breaking an engagement ?” 

“TI am no saint, Heaven knows; yet, were I in your 
place, I could not suffer this tie to be dissolved without 
taking shame, and remorse, and sorrow to myself; but I 
would first ask myself, whether I should not necessarily 
incur more shame, more remorse, and more sorrow, by 
marrying the man I could not love, and entering into the 
most solemn union, with a heart incapable of fulfilling 
its peculiar and holy duties.” 

“ But Mr. Maxwell never talks about hearts, or duties, 
or any of these fine things. He wants nothing in a wife but 
a young and lively woman, to entertain his numerous 
guests, and I think you must allow that I am admirably 
fitted for the purpose.” 

“ Harriet, you are always trifling ; in pity to yourself 
and me, be serious with me now.” 

“Indeed I am not trifling, Mary ; I am acting upon a 
great resolution—so great, that it almost breaks my heart;” 
and she covered her face with her hands, and burst into 
tears. 

“ Harriet,” said Mary, shocked and pained beyond 
measure, “I will speak to my father this very night; you 
shall not marry Mr. Maxwell.” 

« Not for worlds would I suffer you to doso, What 
I have said to you in sad earnest, must be secret as the 
grave. To-morrow you will see me an altered being. 
This is one of my weak moments, and I must speak 
out.” ; 

« And since you have spoken, I must act upon what 
you say.” 

“ Not for worlds! I tell you;” and Harriet seized her 
sister’s arm. “ You may, if you please, go both to my 
father and to Mr. Maxwell, and tell them all I have said, 
for there is no knowing what you duty-doing people will 
not undertake ; but if you do, I will follow with a smiling 
face, and contradict your words. My resolution on this 
subject has long been fixed. I am not wavering when I 
weep. Be satisfied then, dear Mary ; I'am but choosing 
one out of many evils, and nothing you can say or do is 
powerful enough to effect the slightest change in my deter- 
mination. Besides, Mary, though I sometimes feel these 
horrid qualms, I am upon the whole extremely happy 
—so happy, I assure you, that I shall behave with the 
most becoming decorum on this great occasion—I only 
wish it was not quite so near. 

“ And now I am very weary ;” and she yawned with 
all her might. “ Look at your watch, Mary. I declare 
it is past twelve! You, too, must want rest. Good- 
night.” She then opened the door for her sister, who 
knew not whether to go or stay, or what to make of this 
strange way wardness, so foreign to her own nature, 

As the important day drew near, the arrival of the 
different members of the select party invited for the oc- 
casion, denoted the approach of an extraordinary event, 
ond converted Welbourne House into a scene of hospi 
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tality and social intercourse among those who felt the full 
value of that familiar fellowship, which marriage is 
accused (we will not say how justly) of destroying. 

First, and by no means of the least consequence in the 
number of expected guests, was James Grey, now a sub- 
stantial lawyer in the full and successful practice of his 
profession. 

It was not to waste his time in idle festivities that this 
sage person had torn himself away from a business, 
which he «declared to be dependant upon his constant 
oversight ; but to draw up the marriage settlements, to 
examine into the general state of his father’s affairs, to 
superintend, to inspect, and to adjust, wherever his influ- 
ence could be exerted with effect. And well pleased was 
Stephen Grey to see the character of his oldest son, the 
son of his heart, ripened into that of an able, practical, 
and useful man. 

Ostentatiously solemn and demure, economical by 
nature, and professedly every thing that he thought likely 
to win the confidence of the wealthy and the powerful, 
James Grey seemed to walk the earth like one who treads 
a ladder, ascending at each step ; and casting behind him 
every natural feeling, passion, or propensity that might 
interfere with the attainment of his wishes, he already 
bade fair for being himself both a wealthy and powerful 
man. 

In striking contrast with his brother appeared the un- 
couth, undisciplined form of George Grey, whose coun- 
tenance had gained little by the lapse of time, except a 
stronger and more intelligible expression of hunger and 
thirst, at a stated period before every meal, or before 
those potent libations with which he indulged himself 
oftener than the day. 

Kind and cordial as Mary was in all her feelings to- 
wards her own family, the presence of these two brothers 
afforded little pleasure, even to her; for James was too 
entirely a man of business to be at all companionable to 
a woman; and George was too gross, too indolent, and 
too much addicted to mere animal enjoyment, to be 
companionable to any thing except a plum pudding, a 
pipe, or a punch bowl. 

But there was one guest whose presence seemed to 
bring pleasure enough along with it, to counterbalance 
at least one half of Mary’s cares. It was Catharine 
Lee, who had promised to be with her on this important 
occasion, and who entered like a sister into all the feelings, 
not only of her friend, but of Allan, Harriet, and Ellen. 

Perhaps we should hardly say all the feelings ; for in 
seasons of festivity, when every countenance is decked 
with smiles, and every circumstance is wearing a pro- 
pitious aspect; when the tide of outward satisfaction 
glides smoothly on, and neither wave nor ripple can be 
seen upon the surface; in seasons such as these, there 
is often an under current—an adverse stream of turbid 
bitterness, troubling the repose even of those who smile 
the most. 

With this current, Mary Grey was inwardly contend- 
ing. For besides the secret visitation of forbidden 
thoughts, she grjgved to her very soul on behalf of her 
sister Harriet—of Allan, and poor Cathleen, to whom it 
was impossible to extend the cup of happiness, so liberally 
prepared for others. Not that Harriet had given her any 
recent cause of uneasiness, for since the arrival of Catha- 
rine Lee she had assumed, according to her promise, a 
different character. Though she still talked wildly, and 
elicited much amusement, both for herself and others, 
from the characteristic habits of those around her, she 
ceased to make Mr. Maxwell a subject of her raillery— 
indeed, she ceased to mention him altogether; and when 
Mrs. Hilary joked about the loving couples, in that 
peculiar language, which goes, as far as any thing can go, 
towards making the parties concerned most hateful to 
each other, Harriet either talked her down in a voice still 
Jouder than her own, or broke the thread of her eloquence 
by some sudden exclamation, calculated to turn the at- 
tention of the audience apother way. 

« After all,” thought Mary, as she looked with astonish- 
ment on Harrict’s cheerful face, while she laughed and 
talked with Terence ; “ she is no subject for my pity. I 
will forget all the wretched things she has said, perhaps 
to make a jest of my fears; for certain I am, that no 
woman could look as she does, on the eve of a marriage 
that she loathed.” 

And in some measure Mary was right, for Harriet 
wanted that fine sensibility which acknowledges no 
medium between the happiness and the misery of mar- 





ried life; she wanted the high-toned feeling that would 
have made her spurn a connection recommended only by 
its pecuniary or personal advantages; and therefore she 
determined to act her part with every appearance of satis- 
faction, believing, as many a foolish girl has done besides, 
that when once married her trials would be over. 

It was on the eve of the day, anticipated with feelings 
as different as the constitutions and tempers of those 
most intimately concerned in its pleasures and its duties, 
that Mary was startled by a gentle tap at the door of her 
chamber, where she had retired for one moment of silence 
and repose, after a day of unremitting exertion. It was 
her brother Allan who sought to occupy this moment, 
and who broke in reluctantly upon its repose. 

“ Allan!” she exclaimed, shocked to behold his pale 
and haggard countenance, “ how ill you look! how de- 
plorably—” 

“ Miserable, [suppose you mean, Mary. 
contrast. You see so many happy faces now, that mine 
makes buta poor figure among them.” And he looked 
in her face with such a pitiful and hopeless smile, that 
Mary threw her arms around his neck, and leaned her 
head upon his shoulder io hide the tears she could no 
longer suppress. 

He returned her embrace in silence, and their tears fell 
together. Allan was the first to speak. 

“ Have you time, Mary,” said he, “to leave this scene 
of festivity for a few minutes, and walk with me to the 
river side, where we may converse without fear of inter- 
ruption ?” 

“There is nothing I shall like better,” replied his 
sister ; and they stole, unnoticed, through a private door 
into the garden, and soon found themselves away from 
every sound, except the rush of the river, now swollen 
with the rains of autumn. 

“How soon is the aspect of nature changed!” ex- 
claimed Allan, as they paused on the banks of the 
stream. 

«“ And the heart of man!” said Mary ; “ either by the 
violence of its own passions, bursting open the floodgates 
of tumult and destruction, or by the benignant influence 
of heavenly love, startling in, like these moonbeams upon 
the landscape, and lighting up with fresh beauty all that 
is most lovely and most admirable it its nature.” 

«“ You are right,” observed Allan, after they had stood 
for another moment listening to the roar of the waters. 
“Tt was but two nights ago, that standing on this very 
spot, I looked around me, and beheld nothing but serenity 
and repose. I listened, and universal stillness reigned in 
heaven and earth. My soul was then all tumult, and I 
contemplated with repining and envy the unruffled sur- 
face of the tide, gliding without a ripple or a murmur at 
my feet. But now, Mary,” and he drew his sister’s 
arm within his own, “ my rebellious feelings are subdued, 
and the river rushes on, as if impelled by the desperation 
that once was mine.” 

Soothed by this long wished-for assurance, Mary could 
only answer by a silent pressure of her brother’s hand, 
as she drew closer to his side, and Jeaned with more 
than necessary weight upon his arm. 

“ Mary,” he continued, “you will think me strange, 
capricious, and perhaps unfeeling, when I tell you that I 
am about to absent myself entirely from my father’s house 
during this season of gaiety.” 

«No, Allan, that will never do. You must not re- 
main at the abbey all to-morrow. Remarks will be 
made, which I shull find it difficult to bear, and which it 
is quite possible may touch the delicacy of one whom we 
ought to screen even from the breath of censure.” 

“ You mistake me, Mary. I have seen all this. It is 
not within the abbey walls that I am going to hide my- 
self. Ihave already taken leave of Cathleen; and now 
must beg of you to make the best excuses for me that 
you can, especially to Harriet and Ellen. Tell them, 
that if I could in any way grace their nuptials, I would 
not be absent; and tell them also, that though I have 
withdrawn my gloomy countenance from this felicitous 
occasion, they will find me a better and a truer friend, 
should days of darkness ever come.” 

“ Harriet and Ellen will readily excuse you, because 
they know, in part, what you must feel and suffer; but, 
Allan, how am I to make your conduct appear blameless 
to my father ?” 

« Blameless it never was, and never will be in his sight. 
We both know perfectly well, that he will put the worst 
possible construction upon what I am about to do; nor 
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would I ask you to bear this burden for me, did I not 
hope it would be the last. I shall only be away for a 
few days. I will not say how few, lest poor Cathleen 
should be calculating too minutely upon the time of my 
return; and then it is my fixed determination to appeal 
to my father for a candid explanation of his wishes con- 
cerning my future conduct, and if they be reasonable, to 
conform myself to them, to devote what talents I possess 
to his service—to work for him in his office, in his fields, 
er in any way that may renumerate him for my main- 
tenance, and redeem my character before him.” 

“ May Heaven strengthen you in this determination ! 
For He who searches every heart, alone can tell how 
much it costs you.” 

“Tt would indeed have cost me much, a month—a 
week ago. But during the last few days, I have held 
deep conflicts with myself—I have remembered your 
words, and applied them to my own situation in a way 
that seemed inpossible to me when they were spoken ; 
and the result is this—a clear conviction of the duty of 
submission ¢. the Father and Creator of the world, and 
a full confidence that he who requires this submission 
portions out the sufferings of his weak, blind creatures, 
both in wisdom and in mercy.” 

“ Thank God!” was all that Mary could answer, for 
her heart was too full for words. 

“ You must not,” he continued, “ anticipate too much, 
but spare your thanks until you see me act upon this con- 
viction as my only support; and trust in this confidence 
as my only consolation. It is now the time to lament 
with me, over the weakness that drives me bence.” 

« And must you really go, Allan ?” 

“T must; for I am a very child in combating present 
things. I would not mar the happiness of any earthly 
creature—still less of those I love. But then I would 
not stand by, a miserable and discontented spectator of 
happiness—a blot where I ought to be an ornament— 
a blighted bough where I might be a pillar of strength.” 

“ These, Allan, are but the melancholy forebodings of 
a too imaginative mind.” 

“No, Mary. I speak in metaphors, but the truth is 
the same. In my father’s sight I am a hateful and dis- 
tressing object; and to which of you am I a consolation 
or support ?” 

“Oh! to me, dear Allan—to me!” 

“Hush, Mary; you should speak with your con- 
science on your lips. I know you would speak kindly 
even then. But you would tell how many bitter tears I 
had cost you—how many anxious thoughts—how many 
sleepless hours. This is the harvest of your love for 
me.” 

“No; the harvest is yet to come in its full measure of 
Llessing and abundance, when I see you enjoying that 
peace of mind which is the reward of a humble and 
entire submission to the will of God.” 

“Then pray for me,Mary. Pray for me with all your 
heart ; but do not endeavour to detain me.” 

“TI will do both; for I cannot see what reason should 
operate against your staying among us, consistently with 
the better feelings you have just expressed.” 

“ Consistency, Mary, has little to do with a state of 
mind like mine; and What you cannot see, I feel acutely. 
In short, I dare not trust myself. I should be coveting 
some of the unnecessary trappings of that enjoyment 
which is not permitted to me. I should be mentally 
converting the bridal robe into a winding-sheet ; or worse 
than all, I might impiously question why Heaven had 
not wrung out from the fulness of the felicity of others, 
a single drop of happiness for me.” 

“It is enough, my brother. Go, since you must, and 
God be with you. But tell me when to look for your 
return, and where my thoughts may find you till that 
time ?” 

“I can tell you neither, exactly. It is not my inten- 
tion to go far, and depend upon it, I shall return as soon 
as the flash of this brilliant occasion is over—return, if 
possible, an altered man, determined, since I am not 
permitted to be independent as I wished, to be useful in 
some humble way—to be to you, my beloved sister, a 
greater comfort than I have been—to watch that fading 
star until its beams are withdrawn for ever from my 
world—and then—” 

Allan clenched his sister’s arm with a grasp so unnatu- 
ral and convulsive, that she saw at once the necessity of 
yielding to any proposition likely to promote his peace of 
mind; and she simply answered in a kind soothing voice, 
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« When that one star has turned away its radiance to 
illuminate a brighter sphere, there will be other luminaries 
in the glorious heavens left for us.” 

«But not for me. No, Mary, donot preach a philoso- 
phy which, in my situation, you would find unavailable. 
There may be, and I know there is, much solid satisfac- 
tion in the lonely path of quiet duty; but when the 
flower of my life—the gem of my bosom—the star of my 
night is no more, that path will be shrouded in darkness 
and the shadow of death to me. Farewell! The lights 
in the distance are disappearing. It is time to part. 
Farewell, my own dear sister. You will think of me 
sometimes. Yes, even amid all your other sources of 
interest and occupation, I know you will think of me. 
When you do, remember, for your consolation, that there 
are some good resolutions lurking in this blighted bosom 
—remember this, dear Mary, and pray to our heavenly 
Father that he may compassionate his weak and erring 
child.” 

The farewell that Mary would have uttered died upon 
her lips ; and, returning her brother’s fond embrace in 
silence aud tears, she tore herself away, and left the 
solitary wanderer to persue in silence his mysterious 
path. 

About a hundred yards below the abbey, where an 
angle in the river brought it in contact with a road tothe 
village of Welbourne, a bridge had been constructed for 
the accommodation of foot passengers ; and though the 
uncouth fabric seemed but iittle calculated to resist the 
force of the winter floods, it had in its apparent weakness 
withstood so many, that moss and ivy and some trailing 
weeds had found time to weave themselves in among the 
rough-hewn timber of which it wes composed. 

Never was the eye of the poet or the painter blind to 
the beauties of a rustic bridge ; and Allan Grey would 
at any time have gone half a mile out of his way to cross 
this, in preference to the compact and massive arch by 
which the river was spanned a little higher in its course, 

On the present occasion, when he was flying, a volun- 
tary exile from all he loved, it may be suppored that he 
would pause on this familiar and frequent resting-place, 
to gave upon a scene which, whether arrayed in sunshine 
or obscured by gloom, possessed all the charms of beauty 
to his partial eye. 

Far in the distance he could now perceive the lights, 
unwonted at this hour, glancing from the windows of his 
home, and giving out their silent but convincing evi- 
dence, that a great and stirring event was at band. 

How different was the aspect of the abbey, shrouded in 
its mantle of ivy, from among which orly one light was 
visible. It was the light that burned all night in Cath- 
leen’s chamber; and Allan wondered whether she slept, 
or thought of him. While over the whole, whitening the 
masses of green ivy as with sheeted silver, and marking 
the outline of the ancient walls with the blackness of 
contrasted shadow, fell the full radiance of an autumnal 
moon, whose smile upon the glancing waters reminded 
the musing poet of the love that is cast away upon a 
worthless and inconstant object. The river, too, that 
seemed on summer evenings to be lingering to catch the 
burden of bis thoughts, now burried past him like a friend 
who rushes on, regardless of the fate of his companions, 
and intent only upon the accomplishment of bis own 





desires. 

«“ Ungrateful stream !” said Allan, as he bent over the 
side of the bridge, where the eddying waters, baffled in 
their wild career, curled in white foam around the an- 
cient rafters, and tore away, as if in fury and revenge, 
the clustering weeds which a summer’s growth had 
strewn around them—* ungrateful stream! upon thy 
bosom I have poured forth my fondest, happiest thoughts 
—upon thy bosom I have wept—upon thy bosom I have 
found repose, when banished from the world. Thou 
hast been to me like a dear and early friend; and now, 
in my hour of loneliness and desolation, thou wilt not 
listen to my sad farewell.” 

Long did Allan remain in this musing posture, for 
there is something in the rush and the strife of troubled 
waters, that seems to chain us down within the sound of 
that deep and awful voice. As he gazed upon the river 
and its verdant banks, upon the trees and the fields, so 
familiar to his eye, the days of his childhood rose before 
him, and the recollection of his mother brought with it 
that yearning of the heart, peculiar to our moments of 
weakness, when we mourn the loss of some imaginary 
treasure, never to be regained—some shelter from the 
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storms of life, that we persuade ourselves we have once 
enjoyed—some ideal good, of which we feel as if the 
cruel world had robbed us, 

“ What might I not have been!” said Allan Grey, 
and he clasped his hands in an agony of despair, to 
think of what he was. “ Disappointed, useless, blighted, 
and forlorn !” 

In another moment he had bent his knee, and looking 
devoutly up to the cloudless sky, he implored the great 
Father of heaven to have compassion on his abject 
state, to fortify him for the fiery trial he had yet to un- 
dergo, and to be near him through the dreary future, 
when he should walk the earth alone. 

« Bless that parent,” he added, fervently, “ whose mis- 
taken sense of duty has made me what I am. Bless 
those whose hearts are bounding with anticipated hap- 





piness, Bless that devoted sister who has been the stay 
and comfort of my life. And oh! pour out thy choicest 
blessing upon that pure spirit, about to seek its everlast- 
ing home with thee !” 

Rising from this posture of supplication, he looked 
once more to the window where the only light that was 
now visible remained. It was a long and steady gaze, 
in which his soul seemed to be labouring with thoughts 
too deep for words; and then, turning with reluctance 
from the well-known scene, he crossed the foaming 
stream—the barricr between bis home and the wide 
world. 

———— 


CHAPTER XX. 
The morning dawned upon the bridal party with the 
glimmering brightness that frequently ushers in a cloudy 








day, and sometimes a tempestuous evening. Autumn 
had already assumed a sombre character, yielding occa- 
sionally to that of wintry gloom; and while the sun- 
beams played among the sere and rustling leaves, or 
danced upon the masses of moist and matted herbage 
which strewed the ground, nature herself seemed to be 
wearing a smile of languid beauty, ominous of her ap- 
proaching decay. 

The first hour of daylight had just expired, when 
Mary Grey gentiy opened Harriet’s door. She knew 
her sister had been stirring long before, for she had heard 
her curtains withdrawn, her window opened, and her 
feet pacing many different times along the floor of the 
chamber ; and yet when she entered, Harriet rubbed her 
eyes, and yawned, as if but just awaking from a long 
unbroken sleep. 

There were no luxuries of the toilet allowed at Wel- 
bourne House, and Mary cheerfully attended upon her 
sisters to render them all the assistance her naturally 
good taste and ready hand afforded. As cheerfully she 
sustained the raillery of her aunt, who took every op- 
portunity, public and private, of wishing her the good 
luck of her sisters, and encouraging her with the idea 
that her turn would come next. But it was not quite 
so cheerfully that she read in the uniform placidity of 
Ellen’s countenance something too much like indiffer- 
ence to the interest naturally attaching to the circum- 
stance of a young girl departing from her father’s roof, 
and committing herself for life to the protection of a 
comparatively new and untried friend; along with the 
trembling fears, the deep anxieties, and the solemn 
thoughts with which every sensitive and serious mind 
must regard the duties belonging to the most sacred 
earthly union. 

Harriet Grey was dressed for the occasion with un- 
common splendour, and it became her well; for though 
not strictly speaking beautiful, she had that lightness 
and elasticity of form and manners—that bright, ani- 
mated, and almost flashing countenance, with which the 
richness and elegance of personal ornament are in per- 
fect keeping; and when she descended to the party be- 
Jow, and looked and smiled upon her friends, it would 
have needed an able physiognomist to pronounce that 
she was not happy. 

The same skill would have been required to decide 
whether Mr. Maxwell or bis brother bridegroom was ex- 
periencing the most perfect satisfaction ; the one in the 
idea that the season of probation was ended, and his 
bride looking fall as lovely and as fashionable as Sir 
Henry Belgrave’s lady—the other, that all his fond and 
enthusiastic dreams of domestic felicity were about to 
be realised. 

Never had Terence Malone looked so handsome or so 





interesting as on this eventful morning. Really affected 
by the solemnity of the occasion, his exuberant vivacity 
was exchanged for a more than common degree of manly 
grace; and while his fine eyes were animated with the 
deep gladness of his soul, his subdued and quiet man. 
ner betrayed the genuine contentment of a mind, whose 
peace is unruffled by any anxious cares, and whose sun- 
shine is unclouded by any gloomy anticipations of the 
future. 

But of all the party, Ellen Grey looked most entirely 
what the poet would have dreamed of as the inspiring 
subject of his lay—what the painter would have de- 
lineated in the proudest exhibition of his skill. Hers 
was the kind of beauty which personal ornament can 
neither heighten nor obscure. So glowing, striking, and 
pre-eminent, that we see and think of it alone. In ac- 
cordance with the purity of Mary’s taste, she had adopt- 
ed a dress of the most simple yet elegant description. 
All that she wanted was the lifegiving impress of a 
sensitive and ardent soul ; and even this defect appeared 
to be supplied, when, on entering the room where the 
family were assembled, she found herself attracting the 
gaze of every eye. A deep blush then stole for one 
moment over her fair countenance, and she turned to 
her sister Mary, as if imploring the protection of a su- 
perior and guardian spirit. 

And Mary, who stood by, with her dark and braided 
hair, her pale cheek, her white and simple dress, did 
look superior to both her sisters, though holding a sta- 
tion of little comparative interest or importance. But 
her superiority was of a kind more felt than seen, and 
perhaps felt only in the full force of its beauty by those 
who can read in the eye the language of the heart, who 
can trace the changes of the countenance to their intel- 
lectual source, and who can appreciate the excellence of 
a pure and elevated mind. To the vulgar observer Mary 
Grey appeared nothing more than lovely, placid, and 
sincere ; and though every individual who experienced 
her disinterested kindness had learned to set a high 
value upon her services, there was but one in the sur- 
rounding circle who loved her exclusively for her own 
intrinsic worth. 

This friend was Catherine Lee; and though scarcely 
her senior in years, she stood beside her like an elder 
sister, whose high commanding beauty seemed to extend 
a kind of patronage over Mary’s more retiring charms. 

Through the whole business of preparation, Harriet 
Grey had maintained an appearance of vivacity, which, 
whether genuine or assumed, convinced all who beheld 
her that she regarded her own situation as a happy and 
enviable one ; but no sooner were the carriages heard at 
the door than she became deadly pale, and her difficult 
and irregular breathing rendered it necessary for Mary 
to lead her aside and administer the usual restoratives, 
which she now swallowed in double quantity. 

“ Harriet! dear Harriet !” said her sister, shocked be- 
yond measure, ‘do you know what you are doing ?” 

“ I know too well !” was the hurried reply ; and Har- 
riet returned to her friends with the colour restored to 
her cheeks, her eyes reanimated, and her face illuminated 
with smiles. 

The road by which the procession moved on towards 
the village church, where Stephen Grey deemed it most 
secmly for his daughters to be married, led almost di- 
rectly past the abbey, and near to that part of it where 
Cathleen was now the only occupant. Mary looked up. 
A tall white figure stood within a Gothic window, sur- 
rounded by wreaths of clustering ivy. As they drew 
nearer, Cathleen waved a white handkerchief, and 
smiled; but Mary, who looked always beyond the sur- 
face of things, saw plainly that tears were in her eyes, 
and that the white handkerchief was raised again to 
hide them. 

What were the thoughts then visiting that lonely 
chamber, none can tell; but when the returning car- 
riages rolled over the bridge, and the echo of the rattling 
wheels startled the jackdaws from the ruined tower that 
marked the uninhabited portion of the abbey, there was 
no pale watcher at the window, nor any sign of human 
life within or around the walls. 

The first event that occasions a lasting separation in 
a family, whether it be a marriage or a funeral, is neces- 
sarily attended with some share of melancholy feeling, 
from which the parting at Welbourne House was not 
exempt. Even Stephen Grey was softened; and al- 
though he had never been regarded by his children with 
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true filial affection, they could not speak the solemn 
word farewell—a word that was to constitute a sort of 
barrier between his home and theirs, without feeling that 
he was their father still. 

For his daughter Ellen he went so far as to extend 
his arms, and when she received his last embrace, it was 
with a grace so perfect, that no one could perceive its 
want of warmth. 

To Harriet he was less condescending ; while she, 
always subject to sudden impulses, appeared to be per- 
fectly overwhelmed on taking leave of a parent whom 
she had never even professed to love. Perhaps it was 
the thought that she had not always done him justice ; 
that he in his turn had had much to bear ; that he might 
have cherished her infancy with a kindness which time 
had effaced from her memory ; or perhaps it was a com- 
bination of many vague thoughts and feelings, to which 
the excitement of her own mind had given a force en- 
tirely new. Whatever it might be, the influence upon 
her heart was to humble, to soften, to subdue; and 
speechless with her own emotions, she bent her knee 
for a moment before her father, and raised his hand to 
her lips. 

This tacit acknuwledgment of her own delinquency— 
this mute appeal to his paternal feelings—this solemn 
and respectful adieu was not appreciated as it should 
have been; and coldly, but with great propriety, pro- 
nouncing his parting benediction, Stephen Grey permit- 
ted his daughter to rise and turn away unnoticed, with 
tears upon her cheek, which ought to have been wept 
upon his bosom. 

This slight but perfectly intelligible repulse had the 
effect of strengthening Harriet for what she had yet to 
we through; when a single look or word of more than 

on kindness would have wholly overthrown her 
fortitude, and reduced her to the helplessness of a child. 
It was, therefore; well for the firmness and equanimity 
of her external deportment that her father did not enter 
into the pathos of her feelings. But, oh! it is ruinous 
to the moral character, to sear the heart with a repulse 
at such moments as these. A system of cruelty hardens 
the moral frame; but a single instance of confidence 
repulsed, of humiliation despised, of the public and un- 
wonted exhibition of genuine affection as openly con- 
temned, stamps it with a frightful and indelible scar, 
which no after circumstance and no lapse of time can 
in any degree efface. 

It is a dreary hour when the bridal party are all gone, 
and the remaining members of a family look around 
upon their vacant rooms, and think of those who never 
more will call that home their own. 

Mary Grey would gladly have retired to her own 
chamber, to indulge the grief so natural to a sister thus 
deserted, had not her attention been claimed by active 
and pressing duties, into which she plunged at once, 
without allowing herself time for selfish sorrow. And 
Catherine Lee was ever at her side, consulting and ad. 
vising, even about things of trifling moment, with the 
mild cheerfulness of one acquainted with the happy art 
of charming waréering thoughts into their proper chan- 
nel, and weaning the oppressed or wounded soul from 
brooding over its own sufferings. 

The first and highest duty resting upon Mary and her 
friend, they now hastened to perform. It was to visit 
Cathleen in her loneliness, and to help to raise her droop- 
ing spirits. 

They found her looking more ill, more desolate, and 
more depressed than their worst fears had pictured ; for 
accustomed to the unremitting tenderness of Allan Grey, 
and the kind attentions of her brother, she had missed 
them both more than she had previously thought it pos- 
sible she could. 

Allan’s step along the winding passage, his voice, 
than which no music was ever sweeter, and his smile 
with its perpetual assurance of the affection that words 
are unequal to describe, were all to her substantial bless- 
ings, upon which she hgd~become so dependent for her 
daily supply of happiness, that she felt in his absence as 
if her very life would pass away, for want of its firmest 
and dearest support. 

Although but a few minutes had elapsed between the 
departure of the bridal party and the appearance of 
Catherine and Mary at the abbey, the poor invalid had 
thought them long in coming ; for she felt just then as 
if of all existing creatures she was the most neglected, 
and the most forlorn. Not that Cathleen was either 








selfish or coaches in her requirings ; but “0 had. 
spent a restless, feverish night, and these are thoughts 
that will arise sometimes after long continued illness, 
though happily they do not long remain with an amiable 
and generous mind. 

« What an endless morning this has been !” she said, 
extending a hand to each of her friends, while a slight 
contraction of her brow expressed a degree of impa- 
tience to which she was but seldom subject. 

“ T have been so tenderly nursed,” she added, “ have 
found such untiring companionship in those who loved 
me, and have been so accustomed to the soothing of a 
kind and gentle voice, that I cannot endure this loneli- 
ness with common fortitude.” 

Catherine observed, how much such a sense of lone- 
liness was increased by living in a large and partially 
inhabited building like the abbey. 

“ Yes,” said Cathleen, looking mournfully towards 
the window, “and by the season of the year—by the 
long evenings, and the heavy rains, that make one think 
of darkness, and damp earth, and many dreary things, 
of which I dare say your sisters, Mary, are not dream- 
ing. 

“ My sisters,” replied Mary, “looked dismal enough 
before they left us. I wish you could have seen them.” 

“ What, in their dismals ?” 

« No, in their bridal dresses.” 

“T did see Harriet. She stole away with Terence, 
like a good creature as she is, to bid me farewell; and 
though I never saw her look so well before, there was a 
wild expression in her eye that almost startled me. It 
is a close question to ask you, Mary, but do you think 
she is marrying that man with all her heart, as you and 
I should marry ?” 

Mary hesitated how to answer. 

“ Nay, do not think yourself compelled to reply to 
my impertinence, I will not press the subject further. 
But you know, Miss Lee, we invalids are allowed the 
privilege of talking. And this reminds me that I have 
a great favour to ask of you—a favour that I fear will 
sound still more impertinent than my question. I will 
therefore ask it for pity’s sake, and I do not think you 
will deny me.” 

“Speak freely,” said Catherine and Mary, with one 
voice, “ we only desire to know your wishes.” 

“ Well, then, Iam almost ashamed to ask it; but I 
must beg that you will not leave me—that is, that you 
will not both leave me, until—” 

«“ Until Terence and Ellen return ?” 

«“ No, not so long as that; but until I am like myself 
again, with Allan at my side, when I shall trouble no 
one but him, poor fellow.” 

“ We promise that most cordially ; but when do you 
expect him?” 

“ To-morrow, at the latest. It might te this evening. 
¥et I hardly wish it, for I see the clouds are gathering, 
and I fear we shall have a wet and stormy night. You 
see how I expose my weakness, Miss Lee— Catherine, 
may I call you ?” 

“ Pray do. I shall feel more happy if you will.” 

“ Well, then, dear Catherine, for since you are so 
good a friend to Mary, you cannot but be dear to me, 
can you bear with a poor childish creature, who never 
in her life kuew what it was to have her faults correct- 
ed?” 

“Tam so much accustomed to the society of the sick 
and the suffering,” replied Catherine, “that you could 
never-exhaust my interest or my love, even if your faults 
were twice as numervus as they are ; and if you should 
have become weary of those faults, there is no occupa- 
tion that would afford me so much enjoyment as that of 
assisting you to correct them.” 

« Ah! but if the opinion I have formed of Catherine 
Lee be correct, you are a good, a noble, an exalted wo- 
man, so far removed from common failings that you 
cannot enter into the extreme littleness of a mind like 
mine.” 

“If I did not believe you were jesting,” replied Cathe- 
rine, “I should be both grieved and shocked to think 
how false an estimate you had formed of my character.” 

“Then blush with all your might, for I never was 
more serious.” 

«I believe,” said Mary, well pleased to find that Cath- 
leen was recovering her habitual cheerfulness, “ I must 
interrupt your mutual confessions by taking my leave ; 
for you know my father has a party of friends dining 
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with va cadiine oan I ioe not, though I aie: would, 
be absent.” 

“ But you will come again, Mary?” said Cathleen, 
with an anxious and imploring look. 

“ You may depend upon my coming the first moment 
I am at liberty; for independent of the attractions I 
leave behind me, there is one of the party from whose 
presence I am always glad to escape.” 

« What, the worthy rector ?”’ 

Mary blushed, and smiled contemptuously ; for the 
Rector of Branden, who had that day performed the 
marriage ceremony, had lately been somewhat pointed in 
his attentions to her; and the open encouragement he 
received from her father, added to the license he allowed 
himself in his general conduct, particularly at the dinner 
table, rendered him, in the pure eyes whose favour he 
evidently sought, one of the most repulsive of human 
beings. 

It is a curious study, involving much acquaintance 
with the human heart, to observe in what particular 
situations people may be said to be, or not to be, in their 
natural element. 

Mary Grey was never less agreeably circumstanced, 
than when subjected to the officious attentions of the 
Rector of Branden—a man wholly unacquainted with 
any higher virtues in a woman than those of superin- 
tending the culinary department of her household, and 
receiving all the knowledge necessary for her, in silent 
gratitude, from the nobler sex. 

Mary was one of those domestic agents who can offi- 
ciate behind the scenes, and yet look perfectly disen- 
gaged before her guests; as if the affairs committed to 
her management were regulated by a secret spell, solely 
dependent upon the impulse of ber will, and extending 
its influence through innumerable channels, without the 
aid of manual effort. No one seated as the mistress of 
the table could look more regardless than she did of the 
flavour of the different viands spread before her, or the 
mode of their preparation. And yet, when the rector, 
a round-faced rosy little man of fifty, after fastening the 
napkin in his buttonhole, and regaling himself with the 
first mouthful of fish or soup, found time to look about 
and make himself agreeable, his method of doing so was 
by remarking upon the excellence of every dish, and 
addressing his remarks with pointed emphasis to Mary. 

Nothing could exceed the gravity and importance 
with which his opinion on these weighty matters was 
delivered. His gravity in the pulpit was « trifle to it. 
But when his hour of solid satisfaction was over—the 
only hour in which he seemed to be devoting himself to 
the real business of life—when his eyes rolled round, 
and he saw no possibility of eating more—it was then 
that he resigned himself exclusively to pleasure; and 
softening the whole expression of his countenance, he 
uttered in a low and silvery voice all the sweet flatteries 
he ever found an opportunity of pouring into Mary’s ear. 

Unfortunate for the effect of his eloquence, it was ac- 
companied by such indubitable evidence of his low esti- 
mate of female intellect, that it had little chance of pro- 
ducing any high degree of pleasure, wherever it might 
be directed. 

If politics were the subject of general discourse, he 
would turn to Mary, and explain, almost as clearly as 
they are generally explained, the nature of whig and 
tory principles; adding in a concise and authoritative 
manner, “ The radicals, you know, Miss Grey, are the 
people who burn the corn ricks in the midland counties.” 

If the conversation turned upon religion, he was 
equally instructive ; and if the liberal sciences or fine 
arts by any chance were introduced, he would tell bis 
mute companion (for he could talk and tell on any sub- 
ject) what we owed Sir Humphrey Davy for his inven- 
tion of the safety lamp, and how Raphael, an Italian, 
and the chief of painters, was he who designed the 
cartoons, 

This remark, so dreaded by Mary, because of its long 
train of consequences, invariably led to the question, 
« You have been in London, Miss Grey ?” 

As invariably he was answered « No.” 

Then followed the elevaiion of his little rosy hands, 
in often repeated astonishment; while his mouth forimed 
itself into the character of a round O, betore he burst 
forth into a description which never yet had come to any 
but a violent end, of the tower, the theatres, the zovlo- 
gical gardens; in short, of all that is described at full 
length in a little child’s bouk called +* City Scenes.” 
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It was always a point of great importance with his 
auditor to stop this tide of eloquence ; and on the pre- 
sent occasion, when Mary had some real business to 
transact with the rector, which had made her listen, or 
appear to listen, more respectfully than usual, she con- 
trived, with considerable ingenuity, to connect some part 
of the discourse with his own, position in the church. 

All people have their favourite subjects, and with the 
rector this subject was himself. T'ouch upon it, and he 
forgot all others. 

“I hear,” said Mary, when this favourable crisis oc- 
curred, “that you are wanting an assistant in your 
clerical duties,” 

“JI do, indeed, Miss Grey, desire to exchange some of 
my public cares for that repose and that enjoyment 
which domestic life affords.” 

And he bent his head, and looked as languishing as 
his extremely short and thick-set person would permit. 
But Mary went on, without once raising her eyes. 

“There is a young man whom I should like very 
much to recommend to your notice, but that I am aware 
it is hardly within a woman’s province to interfere in 
these matters.” 

The rector’s counten:nce changed at the thought of a 
“ young man ;” but he resumed his smiles as soon as 
Mary added, “ A very young man, the brother of Cathe- 
rine Lee, who has lately entered into holy orders.” 

«“ My dear madam,” replied the rector, “ the slightest 
wish of yours is law to me; yet you must be aware 
that I am not the only person to apply to on this occe- 
sion.” 

“TI merely apply to you, because I think you might, 
in this instance, dispense with the interference of Lady 
Nugent. If I had the slightest acquaintance with her 
ludyship, believe me I would not trouble you.” 

« Speak not of trouble, my dear Miss Grey—for you, 
what is there that I would not do or dare ?” 

“Tt is not for me that I ask you to exert your influ- 
ence, but for a highly talented and excellent young man, 
who wants the means of buying interest, and is wholly 
destitute of influential friends,” 

“I thought the young man, Herbert Lee, had a bro- 
ther, much belied, if he possesses not a high place in 
Lady Nugent's favour.” 

«That brother has been applied to; but he has so 
entirely withdrawn himself from his family and early 
friends, that they place little dependence upon his influ- 
ence. I appeal to you as a more efficient help, and I 
cannot persuade myself that I shall be disappointed.” 

As Mary said this, she rose from the table with a look 
so gracious, that the rector, bowing her to the door, pro- 
mised (for he could not well do less) to remember her 
request, and, if possible, to satisfy her benevolent wishes. 

‘The remaining party consisted of Stephen Grey, his 
two sons, Mr. Wells, a neighbouring farmer, and the 
rector already introduced. Beneath the grave impusing 
presence of the master of the house, conversation would 
soon have flagged, in spite of the excitement his un- 
wonted hospitality afforded; but that, unable to recon- 
cile such waste of time with his confirmed habits of 
economy and business, he took an early opportunity of 
resigning his place to his son James, and retiring to his 
study, made such arrangements among his books and 
papers as he seldom found time for, except on idle days; 
which, indeed, were of rare occurrence to him. 


James Grey looked in all respects so efficient a repre- 
sentative of his predecessor, that it seemed at first too 
probable that he might impose the same restraint; but 
he soon proved that he possessed a depth and a tact un- 
known to his plain dealing, upright father. He could, 
when he chose, be affable, courteous, and almost gay, 
and he had reasons for being so on the present occasion ; 
taking all the time especial care to keep his own head 
clear, though it suited his purpose to make the wine cir- 
culate with freedom, so as effectually to confuse the ra- 
tional powers of every mind except his own. 

It is probably not difficult to find topics of interesting 
conversation for a party thus excited, where internal 
stimulus gives life and character to every remark; but 
had it required more than common skill to draw forth 
the colloquial powers of every person present, James 
Grey was prepared for the task: for his father had a 
lawsuit pending, in which he of course was employed ; 
and it was of the utmost importance to them both to 


very likely to give. 

While a long discussion, interrupted only by occa- 
sional sallies of wit, was going on among the parties 
concerned in this affair, George Grey was in all his glory, 
the lights already dancing before his eyes; the faces of 
his companions and every illuminated object growing 
brighter but less defined ; and all mental impressions, of 
which he could never boast an extraordinary number, 
gradually yielding to mere bodily sensation. 

In this manner the evening passed away, until Ste- 
phen Grey, recollecting that he had not partaken of the 
refreshment of tea, a beverage to which he was particu- 
larly addicted, drew out his watch, and started to find it 
ten o’clock. 

«“ These late hours,” said he, “ derange every thing ;” 
and he hastened out of his study to see why tea was not 
prepared. 

In passing along the hall, he was alarmed by sounds 
of a nature very unusual in his house. He paused for 
a moment; it was a comic song, and in the chorus three 
voices at least were joining. A peal of laughter followed. 
He thought that madness, or rather some of the evil 
spirits of old, must have taken possession of his guests ; 
and throwing open the door of the dining-room, pre- 
sented himself before the jovial party, who were already 
too much elated to care who looked upon their revelries. 

« My dear father,” said James Grey, advancing with 
an uncommonly bland and soothing manner, for he too 
had partaken, though in a comparatively moderate de- 
gree, of the same excitement, “spare your astonish- 





ment, and I will explain all.” 

“ Explain what ?” 

«1 will explain why these gentlemen are a little more 
disposed to merriment than may seem consistent with 
the character of your household.” 

“ Explain why they are drunk, you had better say at 

once,” replied Stephen Grey, with the most indignant 
scorn; “and certainly it would be edifying in the ex- 
treme to hear of a good reason for their being as they 
are.” 
While James was again taxing his ingenuity for an 
apology, another song commenced, for which the powers 
of poor George were so entirely inadequate, that he only 
succeeded in producing an occasional response, by no 
means the most melodious part of the performance. 

With eyes and mouth wide open, he met the concen- 
trated fury of his father’s gaze; and aware that some- 
thing decidedly ill-timed had happened, burst into a loud 
and idiotic laugh. 

Stephen Grey was immediately roused to action. He 
was a powerful, athletic man; and seizing his son by 
the collar, he dragged him through the hall, and hurried 
him down the steps at the door, though the rain was 
falling in torrents. 

Hastening back to secure every bolt and bar about the 
house, he was met by James, who, so far from defending 
his brother from this ill-judged violence, bewailed his 
lamentable propensity, and spoke of the vice of drunk- 
enness with the greatest horror and disgust. 

We have before said that Stephen Grey was a plain- 
dealing man, though stern in his temper, and prejudiced 
in his opinions. He could not, therefore, understand 
why one who had so great a horror of this vice should 
encourage it in others; and James, like every man who 
undertakes to defend a bad cause, was under the neces- 
sity of justifying himself by adding falsehood to dis- 
simulation—by throwing all the blame upon his brother’s 
desperate and degraded habits, and pretending that he 
had stood his own ground from principle, and for the 
sake of showing an example of sobriety to others. 

His father directed towards him a keen enquiring look. 
The expression of his countenance bore few marks of 
derangement ; and while he pleaded in his own defence, 
it was even serious and demure. 

“ But why did you remain in such company ?” asked 
Stephen Grey, half relenting; “I should have deemed 
it a better example to leave them altogether.” 

“Ah! my dear father, I want nothing but time to 
explain myself. By remaining with the company, I cer- 
tainly exhibited a proof in my own ,person, that a man 
may be cheerful with his friends, and yet keep sober. 
Yet so repulsive to my feelings is this kind of society, 
that I should hardly have subjected myself to its con- 
tamination for any length of time, had I not found by 





rector, which in their sober moments they would not be | elicit some information respecting the disposal of the 


title deeds, and other particulars of the utmost import- 
ance to us both, just now.” 

«“ And have you obtained this information ?” 

«“T have.” 

Stephen Grey was pacified; but he would not have 
been so had his son betrayed the slightest sign of in- 
ebriety ; for having never felt the least temptation to 
that vice himself, he hated and despised it from his very 
soul, 

There were yet two noxious individuals with this 
taint upon. them, remaining in the house; and it be- 
came a point of serious consideration how to have them 
removed. 

« Perhaps,” said James, in a mild, conciliatory tone, 
“ all things taken int account, it might not be amiss to 
treat them with respect.” 

“ Respect! what, for men who are drunk?” 

“ Not drunk, dear father, only a little excited; and 
the treatment I would recommend signifies nothing more 
than outward respect, due more to their station in life 
than to the men themselves. You know you can after- 
ward advise with them as friends, or if you think it 
right, discard them from your friendship altogether.” 

“That man—that Rector of Branden—shall never 
marry my daughter Mary. No, she may break her heart 
about him; but I here declare my solemn resolution 
that he never shall!” 

«“ That is a great deal to say, my dear father, for a 
single transgression. We are all weak, and liable to go 
astray.” 

“Weare. And had he filled an ordinary station, I 
might have forgiven one offence; but for a minister of 
the gospel! No, I never can encourage that man by 
offering him my countenance again !” 

After much skilful pleading on the part of James, it 
was at last agreed that the two gentlemen should not 
be thrust out of the house, as Stephen Grey had first 
proposed, but sent to their respective dwellings in his 
own gig, a roomy conveyance that proved quite large 
enough to hold the two discarded guests and the ser- 
vant who was to drive them. And no sooner had they 
left the door, than it was again bolted with violence, as 
if to prevent any enquiry being made respecting the 
fate of their less fortunate-companion, 

Stephen Grey was not at all aware that moral disci- 
pline must inevitably be thrown away upon persons in a 
state of actual inebriety; that no lasting good impres- 
sion can be made upon the mind at such a time, but that 
evil passions may be strengthened into brutal fury, and 
reckless characters driven to lawless desperation. He 
acted rather upon the principle of some injudicious wo- 
men, who waste their tears and their reproaches upon 
intoxicated husbands, thus producing the natural conse- 
quence of making them prolong the jovial hour, out of 
very dread of the tempest awaiting their return. 

When George Grey was violently thrust forth from 
his father’s door, he bad just sense enough to know that 
same public indignity had been practised upon him, and 
just feeling enough left to burn to revenge it. The 
night, too, was dark and tempestuous, and there was 
something in the grating of the bolts as they barred him 
out, that made a very demon of him. With the force of 
this mental excitement, he regained some use of his 
bodily powers, and raising himself from the ground, 
while he shivered with the wet already penetrating 
through his clothes, he staggered towards the stable 
along a path so familiar to his feet, that he had little 
difficulty in making good his entrance. It was quite 
indifferent to him whose horse he mounted. Habit di- 
rected him to his own, and striking ‘spurs into its sides, 
he galloped over the bridge, never halting for ons mo- 
ment, until he reached a door situated under one of those 
pendulous signs which the animal had learned to know 
almost as well as its master. 

Beneath the shelter of this humble roof he remained 
for many days in a state which it is not necessary fur- 
ther to describe. 

So much has already been said on this disgusting 
topic, that some apology seems to be needed from a fe- 
male hand. This apology must be, that it was necessary 
for the moral of the story, to prove, that if innocent and 
rational enjoyment is not permitted in the moral educa- 
tion of children, if they are not systematically introduced 
to such pleasures as ought to constitute their happineas, 
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pleasures of their own; and the danger is, that such 
will be of a gross, degrading, or unlawful nature. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Mary Grey and her friend spent the evening we have 
just described with great satisfaction, at the abbey ; for 
Catherine, whose mental faculties had been early 
strengthened and improved under the system of rational 
happiness and freedom, possessed great conversational 
powers; and it was both a duty and a pleasure to exer- 
cise them in beguiling the thoughts of the poor sufferer 
from “hope deferred,” and leading them as much as 

ible into a more peaceful and profitable channel. 
While Cathleen, whose mind was less powerful than 
fertile and refined, seemed exactly calculated to appre- 
ciate the value, and rest on the support of a congenial 
but superior spirit. 

She was, indeed, exhausted but not weary, anxious, 
but not depressed; and though she listened every me- 
ment to the raging storm, started at every sound, and 
Jooked miserably disappointed when the approaching 
step, which her quick ear had traced from the lower 
range of rooms, proved to be only that of a domestic, 
she was evidently soothed and invigorated by the society 
of her faithful friends, in whose conversation she joined 
with more than common cheerfulness. 

It was with great reluctance that Mary tore herself 
away from a scene entirely congenial to her taste and 
feelings; but the hour of the night reminded her of the 
necessity of returning to her father’s house; and com- 
mitting her patient to the care of Catherine Lee, whose 
kindness and skill in attending upon the sick were both 
unrivaled, she wrapped herself in a cloak, and, with a 
lantern in her hand, pursued her way alone across the 
fields, 

On entering the garden walk which led to her father’s 
door, she was alarmed by the unusual sounds then issu- 
ing from the dining-room; and, fearful of coming in 
contact either with her father in his anger, or with any 
of his convivial guests, she stole quietly to her own 
room; and thus escaped the pain of knowing all that 
transpired on that luckless and eventful night. 

The next morning rose with threatening gloom, and 
the rain still fell tempestuously ; but Mary waited only 
for the departure of her father and her brother James, 
before she flew to the abbey, where a gloom correspond- 
ing with that of the elements without pervaded the 
chamber of the invalid. 

Cathleen had passed a feverish and almost sleepless 
night, succeeded by its natural consequence—extreme 
languor and depression. ‘T’o her the aspect of the whole 
world was changed; and when others hailed the dawn 
of daylight with a lively sense of the renewed posses- 
sion of all the faculties of mental and animal existence, 
it seemed to bring to her nothing but darkness and the 
shadow of death. 

« You are very good to me,” she said in a faint voice 
to Catherine; “ yu are too good for my deserts: but all 
your kindness cannot save me. I must die, and then 
what will become of poor Allan ?” 

“He is in the hands of a God of mercy,” replied 
Catherine. “ He will be strengthened for his trial.” 

«“ You do not know Allan Grey,” said Cathleen again, 
with a sigh. “ You have not entered into the depths of 
his soul, as Ihave. He is not one of those common 
triflers who can be satisfied with hopes and affections of 
a secondary nature.” 

«“ He is,’ observed Catherine, “if I read his charac- 
ter aright, one of those enthusiastic and high-minded 
beings, whose earthly love is the most devoted—whose 
heavenly, the most devout.” 

«“ Yon are right. And then, with all his noble aspi- 
rations, he is so gentle and so sensitive, that every thing 
disturbs or pains him; and I, who know so well what he 
is suffering—I who, withy4ll my faults, have become part 
of his existence—yes, [ must leave him—so desolate ! 
so lonely!” and she burst into an agony of grief, and 
buried her face in her pillow, with vain efforts to con- 
ceal her tears. 

Catherine suffered this ebullition of feeling to exhaust 
its own violence, and when she saw her more composed, 
resumed the subject whose intense interest could never 
tire. 


«From all that I have learned to think of Allan 





Grey,” she observed, “ he appears to me one of those 
peculiar characters for whom we feel assured that earth 
has no lasting home. How blessed, then, dear Cathleen, 
is the thought, that for such alien wanderers through 
this troubled life, there is a home of everlasting rest, 
where the superior endowments this world is incapable 
of appreciating, may be unfolded to the eternal glory of 
their Creator.” 

A theme had now been inadvertently touched upon, 
so strangely prolific to an imagination like Cathleen’s, 
that when Mary Grey appeared with the cordial saluta- 
tions of the morning, Catherine hailed her with a peculiar 
welcome, even for the interruption she bad occasioned. 
For such was the natural construction of Cathleen’s 
mind, and such her habit of indulging with Allan in 
vague speculations upon things that never were, and 
never will be revealed to mortal sight; that expatiating 
in her presence upon the happiuess of a future state, in- 
stead of tending to excite fervent aspirations after its 
enjoy ment, too frequently gave rise to wandering thoughts 
how the promises of a full reward to the righteous would 
be realised, what would be the precise nature of the 
punishment dealt out to the disobedient, and all that 
long catalogue of presumptuous questionings and inde- 
finite surmises with which the heart, too humane in its 
affections, will sometimes seek to establish its earthly 
idols in the habitations of the blessed. 


Catherine Lee had stood by the deathbed of the des- 
titute and the hopeless, and she had often laboured suc- 
cessfully with those views of eternity extended not 
beyond the grave; but in combating the querulous 
doubts of a young imaginative girl, the fair page of 
whose life had never been stained with any of those 
wilful transgressions which alarm the conscience with a 
sense of the “exceeding sinfulness of sin,” she found 
an unexpected, and apparently insurmountable difficulty, 
in attempting to settle her thoughts with firmness and 
stability upon the only substantial ground of faith and 
consolation. 

To glowing and poetical descriptions of heave, such 
as she had been accustomed to picture it, Cathleen could 
have listened for ever, with Allan by her side; but the 
requisites for obtaining a passport to that better world, 
as they are clearly defined in the Scriptures, were too 
dull and tame to interest her feelings for any. length of 
time ; and she would turn away impatiently to talk of 
other things, whenever Catherine or Mary acknowledged 
their ignorance on that point of such immense impor- 
tance to the impassioned visionary—whether those who 
have constituted each other’s happiness on earth shall 
recognise their friends in Heaven. 

She could think with fervid anticipation of reposing 
in bowers of bliss, and welcoming home to regions of 
felicity those tried and purified spirits who had been 
doomed to prolong their pilgrimage below—she could 
lay to her bosom the flattering unction, that she had 
neither desires nor affections unworthy of exposure in 
the world of light—that her faults, though many, were 
only the natural result of human weakness, such as she 
would gladly submit to the purifying unction of divine 
love; and that, if fully assured of the companionship of 
those she clung to with an earth-born tenderness, she 
would willingly depart for the land of spirits—depart 
and be at rest. But the idea of preparing herself for 
this departure by looking diligently to the precepts of 
the Son of God, who came to teach us what to do and 
what to believe—the necessity of entering Heaven solely 
on the terms prescribed by the holy Scriptures; and 
trusting in implicit confidence and humility that the en- 
joyments reserved for the blessed, even if wholly at va- 
riance with our preconceived notions of felicity, must be 
holiest and best, because designed by an all-wise and 
merciful Father—tbis was a view of the future, as con- 
nected with the present, on which Cathleen closed her 
eyes in despair that it could ever charm her fancy or 
satisfy her wishes, 

The day commencing as we have already described, 
afforded Jittle opportunity for any kind of settled or se- 
rious conversation. It was to Cathleen a day of restless- 
ness, anxiety, and distress, augmented by the weariness 
of every passing hour in which she looked in vain for 
the return of Allan Grey. 

«“ We can hardly expect him so long as this weather 
lasts,” said Mary; for the gales of the equinox were 
blowing with tremendous fury, and black clouds, scud- 








91 
ding before the tempest, scattered at intervals their bur- 
den of sheeted rain. 

In the afternoon, completely overcome with bodily 
exhaustion, Cathleen fell asleep, forgetting for a while 
both her hopes and her fears; but her sleep was suc- 
ceeded, for the first time, by the partial delirium belong- 
ing to the last stage of her fatal malady. 

Possessed with the transient belief that the life she 
most valued had been terminated by accident or violence, 
she called upon Catherine and Mary to tell her the whole 
truth; and when they exchanged anxious glances with 
each other, she interpreted their louks into a tacit con- 
fession that they had some dreadful secret to reveal. 

By degrees, however, she regained her former com- 
posure, but the idea seemed to have made an impression 
that nothing could efface ; and while she listened to the 
storm without, to the bellowing of the wind among the 
creaking boughs, and the rush of the swollen river, her 
imagination echoed every awful sound, and arrayed each 
fearful thought in aggravated horrors. 


In this state of agitation the evening passed away, 
and Allan came not with the gathering night. Mary 
could not leave her; and when she had been prevailed 
upon to seek the repose that wearied nature so much 
needed, the two friends sat down in perfect silence, 
hoping she would sleep again. 

She had closed her eyes with a determined effort, and 
they already began to hope she had found the comfort of 
forgetfulness, when starting, and looking wildly round, 
she said in a hurried and anxious tone, “ You had bet- 
ter talk to me, for then I shall feel that I am not left 
alone ; and besides, it will break the monotonous roar of 
that river whose waters seem to be breaking over my 
soul.” 

Catherine offered to sing. She had a sweet melo- 
dious voice ; and nothing could have been more sooth- 
ing to the sufferer, whose natural love of music bad 
rendered it one of her chief sources of enjoyment, 

Again it seemed as though she slept; and Catherine 
lowered her voice to a gentle murmuring strain, which 
she would have willingly prolonged through the whole 
night, had its happy effects continued for that time. 

But while perfect silence, except for this sweet melody, 
reigned throughout the desolate chambers of the abbey, 
a tremendous crash was heard without, in the direction 
of the river; a hissing gushing sound succeeded, and 
then a heavier roll as of accumulated waters. 

“ He is lost!” exclaimed Cathleen, starting from her 
pillow, while her eyes glared wildly around. « He 
shrieks—I hear him in his dying agony! It is Allan’s 
voice—I should know it in the depths of the grave—an 
ocean of waters could not drown ut!” 

Again she paused to listen. Mary had drawn aside 
the curtains, and was looking from the window. The 
moon still shone in fitful radiance as she struggled 
through her cloudy pathway, and Mary saw distinctly 
that the wooden bridge had yielded to the violence of 
the stream, and that the river now hurried on in a broad 
foaming tide, apparently without control or limitation. 

Cathleen eagerly demanded of her what she saw. 

“I see,” she replied, “ a wide swollen stream, extend- 
ing over the meadows almost as far as the pathway.” 

« And the bridge 1—poor Allan’s bridge ?” 

« The bridge I cannot see.” 

“ Then it has given way, and he is lost, for I heard 
his shriek as distinctly as I hear your voice. Fly, Mary ! 
let us all fly, for possibly we may save him yet!” 

Catherine held her back, for in her frenzied horror 
she would actually have risen, and might possibly have 
attempted to face the storm: while Mary, who would 
willingly have done more than she required to save her 
from a single heartach, hesitated not a moment, but 
hastened down, and succeeded in reaching an elevated 
piece of ground, commanding a full view of the sweep- 
ing course of the flood. 

All she could see was the pale moon above, contrasted 
with the dark clouds that passed rapidly before her face 
—the bursting waves below, and the tops of the shrubs 
that grew upon the banks of the river. All she could 
hear was its deep and awful voice, mingled with the 
moaning of the blast, and the crackling of the shattered 
boughs. 

« You need not look so calm,” said Cathleen, imme- 
diately on her return. “I know you have found him. 
You cannot deceive me. Allen is dead—drowned in 
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this horrible gulf; while the light of my window was | obligations are irksome and objectionable, when not ac- 
before his eyes.” companied by a clear understanding, if not also by mu- 
Catherine and Mary both assured her that her fears | tual affection. We ought to be very thankful that we 
were groundless, that there was no reason to suppose he | can live so comfortably without his assistance, for I am 
would venture out in such a storm; and if he had, that | sure we should be far from comfortable to take advan- 
it was scarcely possible his favourite bridge should, un- | tage of it on such terms, 
der such circumstances, have tempted him to cross it. “ Poor Herbert is the only one who feels the slightest 
In vain they reasoned with her, in vain they pleaded | difficulty, and he is too generous, too noble hearted, to 
with her to be more composed, She spent the remainder | complain. He was even averse to our making any ap- 
of the night in the same state of excitement, talking | plication to Elliott with regard to his appointment in the 
perpetually in incoherent language of every thing that | church; but my mother and I thought this a case that 
could possibly aggravate her fears or her distress. widely differed from that of asking pecuniary assistance.” 
Nor was it until the wind subsided, the clouds dis- «“ Unquestionably it does,” said Mary; “and if he 
persed, and the light of morning dawned in peace upon | should prove insensible to this appeal, I never can in- 
a scene of desolation, that she fell into a long and quiet | dulge one pleasant hope of him again.” 
slumber, which afforded her two friends an opportunity «We must remember,” said Catherine, always anx- 
of consigning her to the care of her accustomed attend- | ious to defend her brother, “that all applications to the 
ant, and seeking the refreshment necessary to fit them | great do not succeed ; and though Elliott is said to pos- 
for the exertions of another day. sess considerable influence with Lady Nugent, she may 
To their great satisfaction Cathleen awoke in peace. | have some young favourite of her own waiting for the 
Her pulse no longer beat with alarming violence ; and, | same introduction.” 
smiling at Mary’s humble request that Catherine might “Tt is surprising to me,” said Mary, “ that your bro- 
accompany her for a few minutes to her father’s house, | ther should prefer the dubious, irregular life he now 
she granted a cheerful and willing consent, without urg- | leads, to the comforts of a more settled home. It may 
ing her accustomed charge, that they should return as { be gratifying to his taste to associate with the distin- 
| guished and the great; but I should think his heart 
| would be sometimes weary, and that early associations 
would win him back to his best friends.” 
| «« We know not,” observed Catherine, “ how strong 
| these associations may still be, nor what reasons he may 
not, if I can possibly help it, make such unwarrantable | have for resisting their influence. He is a mystery to 
demands vpon your kindness again.” | us all. Do you know any thing of Lady Nugent’s real 
Notwithstanding this injunction, the morning was not | character 1” 
| 
| 
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soon as possible. 

“Tam a great tyrant,” said she, “ but go, dear Cathe- 
rine. You have both much need of rest, and do not 
return to me until you have enjoyed at least three hours 
of quiet sleep. I am more reasonable to-day, and I will 


far advanced, before Catherine and Mary were once «“ Nothing but what Allan told me of his interview 
more upon the path leading from Welbourne House to | with her in town.” 

the abbey ; which, from being considerably higher than « We sometimes think,” continued Catherine, “ for 
the adjoining meadows, allowed them to approach with- | in such cases strange surmises will force themselves 
out danger to the brink of the flood. upon the mind, that he is spell-bound within the magic 

Interested in a scene so novel, they remained some | circle where that lady moves the central star; in short, 
time pacing to and fro upon this path, and Mary, who | that his attachment to her is of a more interesting de- 
had hitherto had little time for confidential conversation | scription than would be likely to arise out of mere lite- 
with her friend, took this opportunity of questioning her | rary association.” 
on a subject always introduced with reluctance, at the| Impossible!” exclaimed Mary; “ Lady Nugent is 
same time that it possessed so much interest with those | old—besides—” 
who were deservedly dear to_her, that to allow it to re- “I know,” replied Catherine, “ she has a son already 
main altogether unnoticed might argue an indifference | of age, for Herbert was acquainted with him at college ; 
with which she would have been sorry indeed to be | but she might have been married young; and her bril- 
justly charged. liant conversational powers, added to great personal ad- 

“I have spoken to the rector,” she said, “on behalf | vantages, may go far towards prolonging the fascinations 
of your brother Herbert, and he promises well ; although | of youth.” 

I cannot help fearing that his servile regard for Lady | “ But you forget,” said Mary, still impressed with the 
Nugent’s opinion will leave the situation open to whom- | egregious and improbable nature of the supposition, 
soever she may think fit to prefer.” |“ you forget that Lord Nugent still lives.” 

“If Elliott was like himself,” said Catherine, “ or «I know it,” said Catherine, “ and I know also that 
rather, if he was interested as he ought to be in his | he lives as a mere cipher in his lady’s establishment, re- 
brother's welfare, he would not suffer this appointment | membered only when the legality of her title is called 
to be left to chance ; for in Herbert’s state of health it | in question.” 
is of the utmost importance to our happiness, that he “But you cannot suppose,” said Mary, with some 
should be near some kind and friendly family, and if he | warmth, “that Elliott would forget the fact of his ex- 
could be settled at Welbourne, or even at Branden, for a | istence ?” 
while, he would be near you, dear Mary, who are a host | “ Certainly not,” replied Catherine ; “but I can easily 
in your own person.” | imagine that to sce a woman of talent, feeling, and high 

“I need not scruple to promise,” replied Mary, “ that | endowments unequally yoked with an ordinary and per- 
I would be a sister to him; if that is what vou call a | haps ‘contemptible character—to see such a woman, 
host. But have you written to Elliott about him ?” lovely, interesting, and too sensitive, miserable in the 

« We have, more than once.” midst of all her splendour, might deeply affect the mind 

« And received no answer ?” of her young admirer, and give rise to a devoted attach- 

« Not a word, Yet he may not have forgotten us for | ment, so refined in its nature as scarcely to alarm the 
all that ; for we have occasionally received proofs of his | bosom where it existed.” 
remembrance, when he would not by his own hand ac- “ It would alarm mine,” said Mary, “ were I his sister, 
knowledge that we held any place in his thoughts.” | and conceived it possible for him to be labouring under 

“ Well, Catherine, you may say what you will in his | such a fatal delusion. Yet from all that Allan has told 
defence ; but I do maintain, that the son who can forget me, I must still take comfort in the idea of Lady Nugent’s 
his widowed mother is unworthy of the name.” age, and believe that his regard for her is that of a son 

“IT assure you he does not forget us—I know he does | rather than a lover.” 
not.” “ Heaven grant it may !” said Catherine; and by this 

“Then why does he not give you more substantial | time the two friends had reached that elevated piece of 
proofs of his remembrance! Why does he not—” ground where Mary had stood on the preceding night, 

“ Increase my mother’s income, I suppose you mean.” | which, by extending to the recent banks of the river, 

“TI do.” about a hundred yards below the site of the wooden 

“ The circumstances I have alluded to were very libe- | bridge, afforded them an opportunity of bebolding some 
ral presents to her; she never knew from whom, yet had | of the shattered portions of that ruined fabric, as well as 
not the slightest doubt they came from him. ‘These, | an accumulation of branches and other fragments hin- 

dered in their progress down the stream by a little pro- 
montory covered with trees and shrubs, whose tough 





she says, illness or accident should render it really ne- 








however, she has declined making any use of, unless, as 
cessary; for my mother’s sentiment is, that pecuniary | boughs and knotted roots, extending to the cdge of the 





water, formed a natural barrier against the encroachments 
of the tide, 

Upon this point of land, the very point whence Allan 
used to launch his boat, they stood for some time con- 
templating the ruin wrought by the angry elements ; 
when suddenly, and at the same moment, their eyes 
were attracted by a mysterious object, half lost in the 
matted weeds and bubbling eddies with which it was 
surrounded. 

“It is my brother Allan!” shrieked Mary, and she 
raised her clasped hands to Heaven in an agony of 
despair. 

Catharine approached still nearer to the side of the 
water. It was but true; for there he lay, his right hand 
clenching with the iron grasp of death the bough of a 
stunted oak, past which the floods were sweeping, while 
his beautiful auburn hair floated back upon the stream. 

It was but true. He had left that fatal bridge two 
nights before, and scarcely heeding where he went, had 
found a temporary hiding-place at a small town a few 
miles distant where he was not known. 

Here the people, of whom strict enquiry was afterward 
made, reported that he had spent the whole of the suc- 
ceeding day in writing or reading, without once passing 
the threshold of the door; that he appeared to be in a 
state of mental depression; and that sometimes, when 
they entered the room, he was leaning his head upon 
both his hands, in which attitude he would remain with- 
out any sign of intelligence until they had spoken to him 
many times. ‘bey said, that for the first night he was 
heard until daylight pacing to and fro in his chamber ; 
that on the second he never left the parlour; that from 
the dawn of the next day he watched the tempest with 
great anxiety, and left them in the afternoon, contrary to 
their remonstrances ; for his mild and gentlemanly be- 
haviour, and his evidently delicate state of health, had 
interested them deeply in his fate. But, beyond bis ap- 
pearance and his manners, his evident distress of mind, 
and his strange determination to leave the house while 
the storm was raging, they knew nothing—not even his 
name, or the place of his abode. 

It seemed probable that his progress homeward had 
been considerably retarded by the violence of the tempest ; 
but that he had attempted tu cross the wooden bridge at 
such a time could only be accounted for by the force of 
habit, and by the absorbing nature of his emotions ren- 
dering him for a moment insensible to danger. 

Certain it was, that he had perished in that over- 
whelming rush of waters which swept away all frail 
impediments; and that his strength had been exhausted 
in struggling to break through the accumulation of weeds 
and branches, and other broken fragments. 

“ And the shriek that Cathleen beard!” said Mary, 
groaning with horror, as she clasped the supporting arm 
of her friend. 

Catherine tried to soothe her with assurances of the 
impossibility of such a shriek’s being heard within the 
walls of the abbey, and that the idea could only have 
arisen from the fevered imagination of the invalid. But 
the thought of what her poor brother might have suffered 
in that hour of agony completely overca.ne the fortitude 
with which Mary had hitherto sustained the accidents of 
life, and she sank senseless at the feet of her friend, who 
vainly endeavoured to bear her in her arms away from 
that frightful and distressing scene. 


—<>— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Well was it for Mary that she awoke not to the con- 
sciousness of grief, until the domestics had beer, sum- 
moned by Catherine from the abbey, and the lifeless 
form of her brother was reposing in its marble stillness 
in one of the spacious apartments of that portion of the 
ancient building unoccupied by the family, and but sel- 
dom entered. 

Catherine Lee was one who never lost her presence 
of mind, so long as there was a friend to serve, or a 
sufferer to assist. She knew no idle tremours—she 
made no calculations upon what she herself could do or 
dare; and now, with the firmness and decision that 
characterised all her acts of usefulness, she made every 
arrangement for the peace and quiet of the family, and 
for those distressing scenes necessarily consequent upon 
accidental death. 
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“The idea of poor Cathleen was the only one ‘that 
hung around her like a chain of iron whose weight was 
insupportable ; and it was to this appalling thought 
that Mary awoke on her return to life and all its sad 
realities. 

« Cathleen !” was the first word she uttered, while 
Catherine chafed her temples, and watched the first faint 
but living bue that tinged her cheeks. 

« Yes, dear Mary, we must think of her, not of our- 
selves,” was answered in a low sweet voice, for the pur- 
pose of recalling the bereaved sister to a quicker sense of 
the tender offices awaiting her immediate care. 

Nor was it long before Mary, who never shrank from 
her present duty, was enabled to resume her wonted 
place. While Catherine willingly took upon herself the 
sad task of writing letters to the absent, and even of 
attending to the necessary business of the day, it was 
Mary’s more delicate and painful department to seck the 
chamber of the invalid. 

The two friends, however, had agreed, that the melan- 
choly tidings should not be communicated to Cathleen 
until after the inquest had been held upon the body, that 
she might be spared all unnecessary pain. 

“T should have reproached you fur being so long 
away,” said the unconscious sufferer, as Mary entered 
the room, “but that you look so deadly pale.” 

« Dear Mary !” she continued, smiling and extending 
her hand—« dear sister of my soul, you are suffering 
severely from the fatigues I have so unreasonably im- 
posed upon you, and perhaps like me, from hourly dis- 
appointment. ‘Tell me now, Mary—now that we are 
quite alone—tell me what you really think of Allan’s 
lengthened absence.” 

«I think,” replied Mary, and her lips that were pale 
as ashes quivered as she spoke—“TI think he has been 
detained by some unexpected event.” 

« Bat do you think it quite so kind, or so considerate 
as we should have expected of Allan, to leave me for this 
incalculable length of time ?” 

«Dear Cathleen! we know that Allan has always 
been so kind and considerate, it is not just or generous to 
blame him now,” 

«“ You are right, Mary ; for when was Allan thought- 
less or negligent of any but himself! May the God of 
mercy be his guide through every danger, and pardon 
me the selfishness that makes me profane his pure name 
with reproaches !”” 

Mary pressed a kiss upon her forehead, and tried to 
break the chain of her thoughts by expressing the satis- 
faction she felt in finding her so calm—so much less 
feverish and restless than on the preceding day. 

“ Do you know the reason ?”’ replied Cathleen, quickly. 
“ Oh Mary, I have had so sweet a dream—its beauty and 
serenity seem to linger with me still. T thought I was 
struggling with the waters of a mighty ocean, that foam- 
ed, and yawned, and rose in tremendous billows all 
around me; yet I glided on, alone, but fearless, in a 
little boat that worked its way as it were between the 
waves, until it rested in the silvery bay of a green island, 
where not a wave or breath of wind was heard ; but pure 
sweet voices Joining in a heavenly symphony, and sing- 
ing praises to the Father of light. 

« Even here there was a sense of !oneliness; but as I 
stepped from my frail bark, and stood upon the glittering 
sand, a form approached me clad in angelic vestments, 
and with a glory round his brow. It was the one only 
being without whose companionship the bowers of para- 
dise would be joyless to me; and while he spoke in 
human accents, he told me that he was already one of 
the blessed. 

«“ With these words, there came upon me such an 
overwhelming sense of my own unworthiness to mingle 
in that holy fellowship—such a deep consciousness of 
the necessity of being prepared and purified before I could 
join in those seraphic strains, that I started at once into 
all the agony of life, and found myself still.a pilgrim in 
the desert-—a wanderer in the wilderness—a lone voyager 
upon a troubled sea.” 

“« Cathleen,” said Mary, “I often think there is much 
to be learned from dreams, for they sometimes strikingly 
connect the events of the past with the duties of the 
present. They seem to strip the familiar objects of our 
daily thoughts of all false garniture; and, leaving time, 
and space, and even possibility without regard, occasion- 
ally produce a moral, whose important truth ontrne the 
conviction of our waking hours,” 








“Doy you 2 think, ‘,” said Cathleen, « th « that 1 my y dream had | 


any moral of this kind?” 

“I think,” said Mary, “ it is capable of such an inter- 
pretation.” 

“Then be my good genius, Mary, and expound it to 
me.” 

“I dare not take upon myself so high an office; and 
when I speak of the moral of a dream, it is not as I would 
speak of the moral of a fable or an allegory, but rather as 
it is calculated to produce a beneficial effect upon the 
feelings of one particular individual. As an expounder 
of dreams, I will not, therefore, presume to say what is 
the meaning of yours, but as a friend, I will tell you how 
it strikes my own mind.” 

“ Speak freely, Mary, I could bear the truth from you, 
if from any one.” 

«“ Well, then, dear Cathleen, let us first suppose that 
your imagination is too fertile, your taste too refined, and 
your range of thought too elevated, for you to be willing 
to receive the plain practical truths of religion, in the 
humble manner in which they are usually communicated. 
Is it, after this, unreasonable to suppose that in merciful 
consideration to the peculiar character of your feelings, 
this poetical dream has been designed to give you a gen- 
tle warning, that no tempest of this lower world is able 
to overwhelm whom the Lord in his mercy has stretched 
forth his arm to protect ; that those dear friends we had 
thought to Jeave upon their earthly pilgrimage, may be 
called before us to the world of spirits; that within the 
bowers of everlasting bliss no steps impure can tread ; 
that even to the most lovely and beloved, there is a ne- 
cessity for preparation ere embarking on the last awful 
voyage; and that you, dear Cathleen, the cherished of 
our hearts, have need to pray earnestly and humbly that 
your spirit may be purified for its entrance into the celes- 
tial city.” 

Cathleen, as if pondering deeply upon the words she 
had just heard, remained silent and thoughtful for some 
time ; and Mary watched her beautiful countenance, with 
that intense anxiety which lingers around the lovely and 
the helpiess, when we see impending over their devoted 
heads a storm of whose terrors they are themselves 
unconscious. 

“ Mary,” said Cathleen, suddenly starting from her 
pillow, «I hear the tread of horses’ feet upon the bridge. 
Who can be coming ?” 

“ My father is probably returning heme,” said Mary. 

Cathleen, whose sense of sound had lately been quick- 
ened to intensity by the nervous excitement of her mind, 
now listened again ; and Mary trembled, for she knew 
that the jury were assembling in a distant part of the 
abbey, to sit in solemn consultation around the dead. 

«“ The gates are opened!” exclaimed Cathleen again, 
“and [ hear steps along the pavement leading to the 
tower. What can it meant Look out, Mary, and tell 
me what you see.” 

Fortunately for Mary, the strange feet that Cathleen 
heard, were not just then at the side of the building, a 
view of which was commanded by the window where she 
stood, and she answered with a clear concience, “1 see 
nothing but the gardener returning to his work.” 

Catherine now entered, and expressed by signs to 
Mary that the inquest was sitting. 

« Catherine,” said the invalid, holding out her hand, 
“has any thing happened to discompose you ! you look 
hurried, and you have scarcely been with me five minutes 
during the whole of this day.” 

“ T have been writing letters,” replied Catherine ; “ and 
one reason why I look so hurried is because Mr. Grey 
has returned home; and knowing that Mary was with 
you, I hastened to meet him at his own door,” 

“The return of Mr. Grey is at all times an event of 
sufficient importance to startle me,’ said Cathleen, 
smiling ; for though she experienced a transient excite- 
ment from every unwonted sound, no serious alarm on 
Allan’s account had possessed her mind since the pre- 
ceding night. 

For it is so sometimes, that, in seasons of extreme 
anxiety, the capacity of apprehending danger appears to 
be suspended for a time, only to burst upon us with ten- 
fold violence ; and she seemed, in her transient and de- 
ceitful calm, like some fair sleeper reposing in fancied 
security beneath the shadow of a gathering storm. 

The jury remained so long in consultation, that the 
evening was far spent before they separated, and as 
Catblcen’s hectic fit was coming on, her two friends 


deemed it best to let the night pass over, before they told 
their fearful tale. 

She was now all eye and ear, watchful of every ap- 
pearance, and startled by every sound. With the hurry- 
ing of her pulse came fearful thoughts, only the more 
agitating for being indefinite in their form; and if ever 
Catherine and Mary spoke to each other in an under tone 
—if they did but leave the room together, a strange and 
terrible suspicion filled her mind, that some great calamity 
had befallen either Mary’s family or her own. 

“ And Allan comes not,”’ she said, wildly, with the tone 
and manner of one whose reason is fast verging towards 
delirium ; “he comes not, Mary ; where can he be? 
Have you lost all your powers of soothing, that you sit 
far off with a tear in your eye? It was not wont to be 
so in former days. Come near to me, Mary—nearer 
still. Let me feel that you are near me, for the very 
earth seems to be giving way. 

“ Now, Mary, let us talk together of pleasant things. 
You shall tell me some long story of Allan’s boyhood, 
before I came among you with my foolish love that seems 
to have blighted all his happy prospects.” 

And in this way she rambled on, until feeble nature 
was exhausted, and she sighed herself to sleep. 

When her eyes were once more closed in forgetfulness, 
Mary slowly drew away her arm from beneath her head, 
and motioning for the nurse to take her place, stole gently 
down to join her friend in a lower room, where for the 
first time she gave way to a violent burst of tears. 

“ Have you seen him?” was the only question that 
she asked. 

“ Ob yes,” replied Catherine—*“ so beautiful—so com- 
posed—the expression of an angel is on his face.” 

“ Let us go together,” said Mary ; and taking the lamp 
from the table, they passed silently across the courtyard. 
Entering that part of the abbey usually called the tower, 
by an iron door which grated on its hinges, they next 
ascended a spiral staircase, and soon found themselves in 
a spacious apartinent in the presence of the dead. 

Stephen Grey was seated alone beside the body. He 
appeared to take no notice of their entrance, but continued 
to rock slowly to and fro in his chair; the only outward 
sign he exhibited of his deep and silent grief. 

The face of the dead was covered, and the afflicted 
father shaded his with his broad hand, which spanned his 
forehead, as if, by the strong pressure of his temples, it 
could stun the sense of pain. 

As they approached the bier, Catherine gently folded 
down the white sheet, and the beauty of that still, pale 
countenance who shall describe! for clustering round 
the snow-white forehead were the curls of auburn hair 
that used to wave so lightly in the wind; while the 
mouth, so fine and Grecian in its symmetry, looked as if 
every moment it would relax into that peculiar smile of 
sweetness which those who had lived with Allan Grey 
and shared his moments of love and confidence never 
could forget. It is true, the fair brow was slightly con- 
tracted, and Mary shuddered as she thought of the 
dreadful cause of that unwonted distortion ; but no sound 
either of grief or horror escaped her lips, and it seemed to 
those who held that long-remembered vigil, as if they 
had already entered into the stillness of the grave. 

Catherine and Mary had turned their faces from the 
door which still remained unclosed ; and as they stood, 
fixed in the fascination of that long look which lingers 
as if it never cculd forsake the dead, they were startled 
by a slight rustling beside the feet of the corpse. In the 
same instant they looked up, and beheld a tall white 
ghostly figure standing near them, while a shriek of such 
piercing anguish rang through the wide chambers of the 
abbey, echoing beneath the vaulted roof, that for a moment 
they lost all other sense of present things, in the ex- 

cruciating torture of that agonizing sound. 

It was Cathleen who stood before them, with eyes 
glaring like those of a maniac, and uplifted hands, as 
pale, and cold, and far more deathlike than those of the 
silent sleeper on the bier. 

Not long after Mary left her room, she had awaked in 
dreadful agitation, and seeing the nurse asleep beside her, 
had stolen softly from her pillow. Out of mere restless- 
ness and impatience at being left alone, she had approach- 
ed the window, and silently drew aside the curtains, at 
the very time when Catherine and Mary, holding the 
lamp before them, crossed the abbey yard. 

Cathleen saw them enter the unfrequented door, and 








an intense curiosity, heightened by the most alarming 
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fears, had impelled her to follow them; though without 
the fitful strength of burning fever, she would scarcely 
have been able to descend from her room alone. 

The heavy doors of the tower, unaccustomed to move 
upon their hinges, had all remained open, at least so far 
as to admit her slight, attenuated figure ; and thus she 
had been enabled to approach even to the very bier, 
without disturbing the solema watch that guards the 
slumbers of the dead. 

As if the powers of mental sufferings had all been 
exhausted in that moment of intense agony, the silent 
mourner subsequently sank into a state of apparent 
apathy, from which it would have been neither wise nor 
merciful to arouse her. In this state the morning dawned 
upon her without light, and the night closed in without 
bringing the power to sleep. That sudden revulsion of 
the lifeblood to her heart, had been followed by conse- 
quences that left her mortal existence suspended as by a 
thread; and when her faithful attendants stole on tiptoe 
to the side of her couch, it was in hourly expectation that 
her eyes were closed for ever. But no; the bright beams 
of their former beauty still glanced forth with living 
lustre, though it was evident that whatever object met 
their sight, no thought or understanding of present things 
was communicated to the wandering mind. 

It was after a whole day of dreary silence that Mary 
took her place for the night as the only watcher in the 


sick chamber, and drawing close to the side of Cathleen’s 
pillow, that she might be sensible of the slightest sign of 
intelligence, should any occur, she resigned herself for a 


while to the sole influence of melancholy reflections ; 
until her habitual sense of duty reminded her of a better 
employment of these solemn hours. It was then that 
she recalled the many forcible and striking proofs that 
mercy had been mingled with the cup of bitterness, of 
which she and those she much loved were sorrowfully 
partaking. She thought of the unspeakable consolation 
derived from the presence of her friend, of the increased 
fortitude and resignation with which her poor brother had 
departed from her presence for the last time, of his unfit- 
ness to engage in the rude conflicts of this world, and of 
the loosening of the bonds of life which his death might 
probably occasion to his sad survivor. 

As Mary mused upon these things, with an humble 
desire to see the good and the gracious in all the dispen- 
sations of Providence—and even where she could not see, 
to trust—she was more than ever convinced that by such 
exercise of the mind, an abundant harvest of consola- 
tion may be reaped, even from the lone wastes of the 
bleakest desert through which we journey on the pilgrim- 
age of life. 

In a central part of the abbey was a clock, that told 
the lapse of time in deep and lengthened tones. As 
Mary counted the hour of ten, a beckoning movement of 
Cathleen’s hand attracted her attention, and she stooped 
to listen. 

“ Was not this the hour ?”’ said the poor mourner, in 
a voice so low, yet clear, thatits language seemed more 
like that of a spirit than of one who lingered in the 
chains of mortal sorrow. 

“Tt was,” replied Mary, not daring by any word or 
thought foreign to the one only point of interest to inter- 
rupt the sacred stillness which reigned around. 

Cathleen was then silent for a long time; but this 
single effort seemed to have awakened her to a fresh 
sense of vital power. 

«Come nearer to me, Mary,” were the next wordsshe 
uttered, in the same low, silent voice, and Mary stooped 
again. 

“I have some questions to ask you,” she continued, 
after an interval of silence that was necessary to renew 
her ability for conversing; “I have some questions to 
ask, and you must answer me candidly, for I am not in 
a situation to be deceived.” 

“ Say on,” replied Mary, “as concisely as you can. I 
will answer to the best of my knowledge.” 

“ Was it the breaking away of the bridge ?” 

“Tt was.” 

«“ Was it near the point where a stunted oak grows 
down to the waterside, that you first saw—” 

“ Yes, dearest Cathleen, beneath the boughs of that 
oak.” 

“Then what hindered him from reaching the land ?” 

“The rush of the water and the accumulation of 
branches and loose timber.” 


“ Had he struggled ?” 


’ 





] «Hehad grasped one of the boughs of the oak.” 


« Cathleen,” said Terence, “ distress yourself no more, 


Cathleen covered her face,and Mary shrank away from | I will return when you are better able to converse.” 


this dreadful probing of their mutual grief. But again 
Cathleen motioned her to come nearer. She could not 
speak at first. When she did, it was to ask if that point 
of ground commanded a view of her own window. 

Mary answered that it did; and then clasping her 
hands in agony, the poor sufferer murmured to herself, 
as if the thought that moment rushed upon her memory 
in all its horrors, “ Merciful Heaven! that shriek !” 

“Impossible!” said Mary. “It must have been the 
howling of the wind.” 

“No, no,” replied Cathleen, and again the partial 
wildness of delirium returned. “ Never tell me of the 
impossibility of hearing Allan’s dying shriek. It would 
have reached me from the centre of the earth. I know I 
heard it, though it is possible you might not.” 

Mary disputed this point no further ; and finding that 
by answering each enquiry promptly and candidly, all 
irritation and much excitement might be avoided, she 
described to Cathleen, whose strength only permitted her 
to speak at intervals, all the melancholy details she was 
herself acquainted with, relating to that awful event. 

‘There are characters to whom the real truth is always 
less distressing than the workings of their own imagina- 
tions, operated upon by the darkest fears, Cathleen was 
one of these; and after searching to the very depths of 
her calamity, there followed a sweet and holy calm, in- 
terrupted only by the recurrence of the hectic fever which 
was fast hurrying her to the grave. 

While she remained in this state—suffering severely, 
yet mild, and gentle, and most grateful to all who attended 
around her; sleepless, yet evidently occupied with 
thoughts too deep for utterance, and too sacred for earth- 
ly communion—Terence Malone and his lovely bride 
returned, not to enliven their home by drawing around 
its hearth a cheerful circle of congratulating friends, but 
to share in the funeral rites of one who should have 
been the chief ornament of that circle, and the first to 
welcome them home. 

The love of Terence for his earliest friend had been 
such as to leave no place in his heart on this melaneholy 
occasion for the joy of the bridegroom or the satisfaction 
of the man of lately acquired independence; and he 
followed the procession to the small secluded churchyard 
of Welbourne, as sincere a mourner as any who stood 
around the grave. 

The first meeting between Terence and his sister had 
been one of peculiar tenderness, though sustained with 
more composure than might have been anticipated from 
their mutually ungoverned feelings, and the perfect free- 
dom with which they had been accustomed to lay open 
their souls before each other. 

After the sad ceremony of the funeral, Terence sought 
his sister’s chamber, and found her calm and peaceful, 
like one who waits a welcome summons to follow a de- 
parted friend. 

“ May Heaven bless your happy union,” said Cath. 
leen, looking affectionately at her brother: “ bless you 
with all that a warm, generous heart like yours is capa- 
ble of appreciating and using rightly. Your lot and 
mine are widely different, Terence ; I am wedded to the 
grave. This blow has struck home, I shall be no longer 
here ; and one thing I would ask of you ere my senses 
leave me, for sometimes I am all confusion, frenzy, and 
delirium. I would ask you to see that I am laid beside 
him in the churchyard. I think I could not rest in my 
grave, if strangers were between us. 

« This is all foolish, you would tell me, but for your 
tenderness to my feelings; and I know it is so. Yet for 
all that, Terence, you will regard the wishes of a weak 
and dying sister.’ And she stretched out her feeble 
arms, and Terence, weeping over her pillow, promised 
that all her wishes should be faithfully attended to, even 
to the minutest particular. 

Cathleen still clasped him in her faint embrace, and 
still looked earnestly in his face as if the whole burden 
of her mind was not discharged. 

“ Speak to me, dearest Cathleen,” said her brother. 
“Fear not. You and I have shared our thoughts and 
feelings for so many years, we shoald not hesitate to 
name them to each other now.” 

“ My dear—my only brother!” was all that Cathleen 
could articulate, before bright, burning tears were in her 
eyes—the first she had shed for many weary days and 
restless nights, 


? 





«“ No, Terence, that will never be. I am so cool and 
so collected now, that if I leave this holy duty till a 
more convenient season, we may never pray together in 
this world; and in the next it will be too late. Kneel 
down by my bed, Terence, and join your supplications 
to those of a dying sinner.” 

Terence knelt beside her, and with her hands raised 
in the attitude of prayer, and eyes cast upward, she 
poured her soul out in the fervent language of one who 
bows beneath the overwhelming power of the Almighty 
arm; who, having loved this earth too well, and leaned 
too fondly on its bosom, has known its mortal bonds 
converted into cords of anguish ; and who, standing on 
the very brink of eternity, acknowledges neither hope 
nor title to an inheritance in the regions of eternal peace, 
save what depends upon the sanction of a holy Redeemer 
and the mercy of a gracious God. 

A solemn silence succeeded to this soul-felt prayer. At 
last the afflicted brother rose from his humble posture, 
and looking at the pale countenance, so lately animated 
with the warmth of human feeling, beheld nothing but 
the fixed and marble features of the dead ! 


—— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Whatever were the feelings of tenderness, compunc- 
tion, or regret, which visited the mind of Stephen Grey 
on the death of his son Allan, they were enclosed with- 
in a sanctuary whose secrets were exposed to no human 
eye. 

Mary, always disposed to think kindly of her father, 
believed that he suffered deeply. Nor was it any proof 
of his indifference to the natural bond of parental affec- 
tion thus violently torn asunder, or of his forgetfulness 
of the many trying occasions when he had felt himself 
called upon, by a mistaken sense of duty, to act with 
vindictive harshness towards his son, that he was now 
never heard to mention bis name ; and if, in the common 
course of conversation, or in the transaction of ordinary 
affairs, any memorial of Allan’s brief and melancholy 
existence was forced upon his notice, he seemed to shrink 
from the evidence of his senses, as if a blight had fallen 
on one page of his memory—a page upon whose dark 
passages he would willingly have closed his eyes for ever. 

To Mary Grey, a kind of mournful satisfaction was 
afforded, by the idea that her father had become sensible, 
even when it was too-late, of the natural claims of his 
ill-fated son; and whether from the compunctious visit- 
ings of sad thoughts on this most distressing subject, or 
from the fact of her own gentle manners, and quiet un- 
obtrusive companionship tending rather to soothe than 
to irritate his harsh unbending temper, certain it was, 
that Stephen Grey became much less difficult to live 
with, in a moderate degree of comfort; though the sad- 
ness and loneliness of his fireside, shared exclusively by 
him and his daughter, were beyond what a spirit less re- 
signed than Mary’s would have found it possible to endure 
with fortitude. 

The only circumstance tending in any way to vary the 
monotony of her present existence was an occasional 
letter from her sister Harriet, who sent her lively, and 
sometimes satirical descriptions, first, of the splendour 
and gaiety with which her appearance as a bride had 
been celebrated, and then, of the bustle and stir of a 
county election, and the gratifying importance derived 
from Mr. Maxwell’s opposing his’ powerful interest to 
that of the late member, Sir Henry Belgrave. 

As if forgetful, not only of her own gloomy appre- 
hensions on the subject of her marriage, but of the 
melancholy event which had so soon after converted her 
recent home into a house of mourning, Harriet seemed 
to be giving up her whole soul to the interest of Lord 
Dacre, the present candidate for public favour ; and Mary 
read long animated descriptions of dinners, and balls, 
and evening parties, with utter astonishment how any 
human being could be so regardless of the sad realities 
of life; and, consequently, with a lower estimate than 
ever of her sister’s stability of character. 

« Poor Allan!” said Mary. “But a few weeks ago, 
you were filling your place in our domestic circle, and 
already this heartless girl is laughing her life away, as if 
she had never known a single grief.” 

Mary had scarcely patience to proceed, especially when 
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the next sentence in her sister’s letter began, “ Only 
think how delightful! Our house is thronged with 
company of all sorts from morning till night—the bell is 
never at rest. We have a collation spread forth, at the 
service of all who hunger and thirst, from twelve till 
five; and, in the mean time, I go about canvassing, kiss- 
ing all the dirty little boys and girls, distributing patterns 
of my last pelerine to the wives and daughters of the 
burgesses, praising the grocer’s strong cheeses, ordering 
webs of Irish from the linen draper's, and, in short, so- 
liciting their ‘ sweet voices’ by eloquence, directed through 
so many different channels, that Frank Nugent tells me 
I have made more converts than his mother ; though her 
ladyship actually supported Lord Dacre in person, the 
last time he came down; and, amazing condescensivn ! 
honoured me with a call, and begged me to accompany 
her in visiting some of her ‘old friends, as she was 
pleased to call them. 

“It was mortifying to see her languor and indifference 
as she went through a business, which, with her name 
and countenance, accompanied by a few of her fascinat- 
ing smiles, might have been transacted with tenfold effect. 
] learned afterward that she had only been dragged into 
it by the persuasion of her son, whose generous heart is 
not satisfied so long as any effort by which he can serve 
his friend remains untried. Indeed, Mary, I cannot for- 
give her. To gratify the noble wishes of such a son, 
she ought to have been more in earnest. Besides, there 
is something in this celebrated woman that makes one 
shrink into nothing beside her; and nobody likes that, 
let the reducing agent be whom it may. Had you been 
in my place, how charmingly you would have reflected 
the lustre of her ladyship’s mind ; but you know I never 
could reflect, either one way or another. Hanging your 
head, and casting your dark melancholy eyes about, like 
one inspired, you might have asked, in a sweetly modu- 
lated voice, whether Lord Byron’s Thyrza was indeed a 
white bear, as report was pleased to say; but, for my 
part, I am quite an inferior sort of being, and cannot 
approach within the influence of this great genius, with- 
out feeling my own feeble light too much obscured. In- 
deed, I made altogether such a sorry figure, that had not 
Frank Nugent been much more like one of my class 
than his mother’s, he would have been quite ashamed 
of me. 

“T am scribbling in the greatest haste. My horses 
are at the door, and Frank declares he will not wait an- 
other moment ; but I must tell you something more about 
this great woman, as her sweetness and her sentimentality 
are quite in your way. 

“ You know that report speaks of Elliott Lee’s being 
always in her train, or her in his; you may settle the 
point of precedence as you please. {| am, however, con- 
tident that I saw him in her carriage as they drove out 
of town. At least, I saw her addressing herself in ear- 
nest convorsation, and with looks more blind than she 
had worn the whole of the preceding day, to a gentleman 
exactly answering to a description of him which you 
once showed me in a letter—” 

Harriet did not say from whom, for we have a natural 
Tepugnance to memion the names of those to whose 
memory conscience upbraids us with having been un- 
faithful. 

This trifling instance was the only proof of any kind 
of depth or delicacy of feeling betrayed throughout the 
whole of the letter, the general character of which was 
80 repulsive to Mary’s mind, that she committed it to the 
flames as soon as read—wishing, most earnestly, that 
she could as easily efface all recollection of it from her 
thoughts. Indeed, so entirely incapable was she of en- 
tering into the situation of a woman who could write in 
this manner so soon after her own marrieze, and, what 
was still more remarkable, so soon after her brother’s 
death, that she began to think something of her father’s 
blindness to the natural distinctions of character must 
hitherto have obscured her mental vision. 

Again she pondered upon the fact of Harriet’s not 
having once mentioned thé name of her husband, even 
in the most casual manner; and her having spoken of 
her domestic comforts as enhanced by a constant suc- 
cession of visiters, whose want of selection must render 
their society any thing but interesting and instructive. 
But before these thoughts, and much more oppressive in 
its weight upon her spirits, though she was wholly at a 
loss to account for its distressing influence, came that of 





gay and worthless character, whose neglected morals cast 
a shade over his mother’s celebrity, which her brilliant 
talents were unable to dispel. 

“ What is Frank Nugent to Harriet?” said Mary to 
herself a thousand times, without being able to soothe 
her anxiety by any rational or satisfactory answer. Nor 
was there a friend to whom she could apply for advice 
or consolation, the delicacy of the case being such as to 
render it of the greatest importance that her frequently 
recurring suspicions should be confined within her own 
bosom. 

Under apprehensions of a more communicable nature, 
she might possibly have appealed to Terence Malone. 
For, since the return of Catherine Lee to her own home, 
and the settlement of the two bereaved families at Wel- 
bourne House and the abbey, within their own contracted 
circles of interest, Terence had again become to her the 
confidential friend, whose intimacy she met with chas- 
tened feelings ; secure in his devoted attachment to his 
wife, and in the strict scrutiny she exercised over her 
own heart, that such intimacy might be maintained with 
perfect safety to both. And, had Ellen been all to her 
doting husband which his fond anticipations once pic- 
tured her, he would probably never have felt so much the 
need of Mary's friendship ; for he was formed to love, 
singly and devotedly, where he could concentrate the 
whole force of his aflections. But Ellen soon displayed, 
even to his partial eye, her natural desire to gratify her 
own immediate wishes at any cost, or any sacrifice to 
another. 

Knowing as she did the state of her husband’s circum- 
stances, a sincere and disinterested affection for him 
would have enabled her to wait patiently for the time 
when he might afford her all the indulgences she valued, 
and which he had the warmest wish to grant; but such 
was her dissatisfaction at the dilapidated state of the 
abbey, that she declared, in the most unequivocal terms, 
her inability to reside within its walls, until a thorough 
repair of the whole building had been effected. 

In vain did Mary endeavour to persuade her that one 
apartment neatly fitted up in a modern style, would be 
all-sufficient for the present, especially for an inmate who 
had been accustomed to few of the luxuries of life. In 
vain did Terence substitute elegance for neatness, and 
promise that one room—a drawing-room, if she like! to 
give it that name—should be furnished under her direc- 
tion with every thing to gratify her taste. She was 
neither satisfied, nor had the grace to appear so, but left 
the matter in their hands, coldly remarking, that if she 
must do with one room, she must. 

There is perhaps no logic—not even that of the schools 
—which jars more upon the ear of a husband than this ; 
and Terence—distressed beyond measure to see a cloud 
upon so beautiful a brow; to hear the murmur of com- 
plaint from lips so lovely ; and to find that he could not 
pour such floods of happiness upon the being he loved 
best, as he had expected to flow simply from the acknow- 
ledged wish to please; knowing, too, no other means of 
producing unlimited enjoyment, but by unlimited indal- 
gence—granted to each succeeding request more than 
prudence warranted; and far more than he could afford 
without the greatest difficulty and inconvenience to 
himself, 

“ You will spoil your wife,” said Mary to him one day 
as they walked alone; “ you must not indulge all her 
fancies, or they will have no end.” 

“ Poor girl!” replied Terence, “she has willingly 
shared.my miserable home. I should be a barbarian not 
to make it as habitable as I can.” 

“ There is, beyond mere prudence,” observed Mary, 
“ another lesson most important to be learned. If Ellen 
will not of her own accord remember that you have feel- 
ings to be consulted as well as herself, you should teach 
her this truth by asserting your right to refuse, where 
consent is either unwise or particularly inconvenient.” 

Terence looked extremely grave—indeed, he often 
looked so now—and seemed like one who studies a me- 
lancholy picture, at first but faintly revealed, yet growing 
clearer and clearer befure his steady gaze. At last he 
said, “ Mary, it is not in my nature to teach what is due 
to myself. Jf Ellen does not consult my feelings from 
affection, she shall never do it from duty; and if she 
does not love me as well as I love her, it is a sad truth, 
but I cannot help it.” 

The system upon which Terence Malone had been 


determined that she who had trusted her happiness to his 
keeping should never have to reproach him with thwart. 
ing her wishes or disappointing her hopes. Had Ellen 
possessed the generous feelings of her sister Mary, she 
would have made an ample return for this indulgence, 
by wishing only for what was reasonable, and choosing 
only what was for the benefit of her husband; but with 
her the circle of desire seemed to widen with every grati- 
fication. It is scarcely necessary to ask, if, when coldly 
expressing her disappointment, after nothing but the im- 
practicable nature of her request had prevented its entire 
fulfilment, when receiving without gratitude the extreme 
of compliance which Terence found it in his power to 
grant, she still looked lovely in her husband’s eyes. It 
is more than probable she did not. But still, what ad- 
miration failed to produce, pity could instantaneously 
wring from him ; and Ellen had only to shed one pearly 
tear, when he was again her willing slave, ready to com. 
pass every earthly means to spare her a single heartach. 

Mary saw that this state of things was not calculated 
to last, and still less likely to terminate in peace; but 
married people are dangerous to warn and difficult to 
advise, and she had other sources of anxiety to occupy 
her more immediate care. 

Not long after receiving from her sister Harriet the 
letter we have already partially transcribed, Mary was 
startled on opening one written in a strange hand, and 
without a signature; though evidently from some indi- 
vidual acquainted with the circumstances and connections 
of her family. 

There is something very destructive to equanimity of 
mind in the receipt of an anonymous letter; nor was 
Mary less agitated after reading for the second time the 
foliowing communication :— 


“ Mapam, 

«“ Nothing could be more repulsive to my feelings than 
this covert mode of addressing you ; yet, as I write with- 
out any personal interest in what I a.n about to say, and 
as there are considerations which render it more prudent 
to withhold a name possessing neither worth nor im- 
portance in your estimation, I trust the rectitude of my 
motive and the urgency of my request may supply the 
want of further ceremony. 

“ You have a sister lately married in the town of : 
The world considers her too charming for the situation 
in which she has placed herself. This would be of little 
consequence did not the artless vivacity of her manners 
give a sanction to private freedom and to public scandal. 
As you value your sister, I therefore entreat you to fly 
to her, and warn her, if not already too late, of the dan- 
gers that surround an inexperienced, lively, and fascinat- 
ing woman, uncongenially married. Warn her that no 
young man can offer her an advantageous friendship 
under such circumstances, no gay man under any; but 
especially warn her of the danger of cultivating an in- 
timacy with one individual whom you will soon learn to 
distinguish from the rest of her admirers. 

“I will not conclude by soliciting your pardon for the 
impertinent intrusion of this letter, because, whatever 
you may think of it now, time will convince you that it 
was prompted by the urgency of the case and not by 
any want of delicacy or respect for your sister, whose 
heart I believe to be as free from evil as her conduct is 
free from the affectation of prudence and reserve.” 





Mary’s‘first impulse was to cast this letter from her, 
as an artful and malicious imputation upon her sister's 
character; yet the more she reflected upon the probable 
motive of the writer, the stronger was her conviction 
that it had, to use the words of its anonymous author, 
arisen solely out of a desire to aid and protect one who 
stood but too much in need of the assistance of a watch- 
ful and judicious friend. Still Mary was so deeply 
shocked at the contents of the letter as to feel more than 
half offended. Yet why quarrel with the writer, she 
asked of herself as’often as she looked upon the portent- 
ous page, when no appeal was made except to her sisterly 
feelings, and no request bot for her presence, where she 
more than suspected it had for some time been needed ! 

After looking at the subject in every light, it became 
at last her fixed determination to fly to her sister, and 
save her, if possible, from public shame, if not from 
private folly. How to obtain her father’s consent to such 
a sudden and important movement was a point of great 





educated was one of indiscriminate indulgence ; and he 
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riet had sent any express invitation, or whether there 
was any particular cause for her going just now, alinost 
paralysed her powers of utterance whenever she attempt- 
ed to lay her wish before her father. 

At last, however, the difficulty was overcome, and that 
reluctant murmuring consent extorted from Stephen 
Grey, which consisted of little more than a promise to 
take the matter into consideration; after which act of 
condescension, the petitioner was generally compelled to 
wait a prodigious length of time, prolonged according to 
his pleasure, on every unsuccessful application to know 
whether his mighty mind was yet made up, or whether 
the parties might be allowed to proceed to action. Mary 
knew better than to make such an appeal; and she had 
the misery of waiting day after day, and of seeing her 
father on each succeeding morning depart, without one 
word being uttered in reference to the subject that lay 
with such uneasy weight upon her heart. 

At last Stephen Grey informed his daughter that he 
knew of nothing very particular to prevent her paying a 
visit to her sister, provided her stay was not long, unless 
it were the dangerous exposure of her traveling alone ; 
and Mary, who had every thing prepared for setting off 
at a moment’s warning, actually ventured to propose that 
she should leave home on the following morning. 

Stephen Grey was perfectly startled. He was in the 
habit of considering hasty movements as too frequently 
premature, and ill-advised; and there was, besides, an 
anxious fluttered look in Mary’s face when she spoke to 
him, indicating an unwarrantable degree of excitement, 
and haste to be gone. He therefore determined that her 
anxiety should have time to cool; and fixing upon the 
following week for the commencement of her journey, 
left her to spend the intermediate time in the best way 
she could. 

Accustomed as Mary was to this kind of treatment, 
she found it particularly difficult to bear it with patience 
on the present occasion ; and long were the successive 
days in rolling over, for each brought with it an accumu- 
lated load of fearful apprehensions and oppressive cares, 

When the eagerly anticipated morning came at last, 
though an arduous and painful duty lay before her, she 
felt iike one escaping from a protracted and irksome 
bondage, and for a while this feeling sustained her spirits ; 
but a long day’s journey alone, in wintry and tempestu- 
ous weather, has a powerful effvct in subduing all mental 
animation, and by the time the coach with its weary 
passengers had reached the temporary resting. place, from 
whence a packet boat was to convey all who dared trust 
themselves in such a night across a river whose boister- 
ous waves sounded hoarse and frightful in the darkness, 
there could not well have been a more desolate feeling 
than that with which Mary took her place beside a blazing 
fire, around which all the passengers had gathered for an 
hour of transient comfort, before the tide should serve 
to convey them to the opposite shore. 

The apartment in which Mary found herself mingled 
with society by no means select, was one of considerable 
length, containing two fires, the farthest of which had 
already been taken possession of by three gentlemen, 
who seemed to bid defiance alike to the storm without, 
and the intrusion of strange company within. They 
were engaged in conversation, and Mary passed them 
apparently unnoticed, as she moved onward with a silent 
dignity which defended her from all officious or imperti- 
nent attentions. Her situation was altogether one of 
peculiar trial to the nerves of a delicately constituted 
female. Alone and unprotected at the close of a dark and 
stormy day, with a broad river to cross, and a whole 
night of traveling still before her—at a strange inn, in 
strange company, and wholly unaccustomed to indis- 
criminate association with her fellow-creatures ; yet such 
was the absorbing interest arising from the peculiar oc- 
casion of her journey, and such her habit of forgetting 
herself, whenever the happiness of those she loved was 
endangered, that she accepted without embarrassment 
the warmest seat beside the fire, politely offered her by 
the other travellers; and instead of musing more than 
was actually necessary upon the difficulties and discom- 
forts of her own situation, gave her whole soul up to 
kind thoughts and anxious solicitude for her sister. 

Harriet, who, until the last few weeks, had kept up a 
regular and circumstantial detail of her domestic pro. 
ceedings, as well as of the public affairs belonging to the 
town in which her husband held so conspicuous a place, 
had now been silent for an unusual and alarming length 
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of time; and, as Mary reflected upon the probable cause 
of her silence, she felt as if any further delay, even that 
of a single hour, which kept her from the scene of her 
distressing apprehensions, would be intolerable. 

Looking round with impatience to learn whether a 
traveller who then entered had any tidings to announce 
of their farther progress, she was struck with the earnest 
gaze of one of the three gentlemen, who, leaning his 
head upon his hand, sat with his eyes fixed, perhaps un- 
consciously, upon her face. 

“ Come,” said one of his companions, a fine, animated 
young man, of fewer years, and apparently of fewer pre- 
tenzions of an intellectual nature—(and here Mary lost 
the name of the person addressed, for she was not par- 
ticularly interested in it then,) « what are you dreaming 
about? You have been absent from the company at 
least ten minutes, and the penalty shall be to tell your 
thoughts.” 

“| was thinking,” said the older gentleman, in a grave 
and musing tone—and he paused to tantalise his listeners 
with the promise of some deeply interesting thought— 
“Twas thinking of a tree that grows in my mother’s 
garden.” 

A loud laugh followed. 

“You mean the apple tree in the garden of Mother 
Eve, I presume,” replied his friend. 

“ Yes,” said the gentleman whose thoughts had thus 
been brought to light, “and of the serpent who was not 
satisfied with his own hell, but sought to pave the way 
for innocence to enter and share it with him.” 

Mary involuntarily looked round. The stranger had 
risen as he said this. A scowl wason his haughty brow, 
and the younger man for a moment seemed to quail 
before him; but again the stranger fixed upon her face 
such deep and earnest eyes, that she felt as if a sort of 
spell was upon her, forcing her every moment to do what 
she most wished to avoid—to look up, and meet his 
mysterious but determined gaze. Nor was her embar- 
rassment relieved, until the captain of the packet an- 
nounced that all was ready, at the same time informing 
the company, that though it was a tremendously rough 
night, they would be obliged, in consequence of the state 
of the tide, to trust themselves to a small boat, in order 
to accomplish a landing on the opposite shore. 

“Then I wait till morning,” was echoed by two or 
three individuals, who drew near to the fire, and seemed 
to congratulate themselves and each other upon the inde- 
pendence which enabled them to make their choice. 

Mary hesitated for a moment, but seeing an old man, 
who, with his daughter, had been an outside passenger 
through the whole day, quietly taking up his threadbare 
cloak and cotton umbrella, while he shared with the pale 
shivering girl the cordial draught to which they both 
looked unaccustomed, she determined to follow; for 
whatever might be the influencing motive with these 
people, she felt that duty ought to be equally imperative 
with her. 

No one whose mind was capable of sympathy could 
have watched her interesting countenance, and her gentle 
but agitated manner, as she prepared for her dismal and 
adventurous journey, without feelings of tenderness and 
compassion. Even the prudent men who had drawn 
their chairs so closely to the fire, looked round, and 
warned her that the night was dark as pitch. 

“Tt is, indeed,” said the gentleman whose eyes had 
been fixed upon her; and then, advancing to assist her, 
he held her cloak for one moment of indecision, before 
he folded it around her slender form. 

“[ dare say it is,” replied Mary, “but I am not par- 
ticularly timid.” And as she said this, her hands trem- 
bled so violently, that the stranger was compelled, in 
common kindness, to fasten the clasp of her cloak. Nor, 
though appearances seemed to give the lie to her words, 
was it a direct falsehood that Mary uttered; for, while 
the winds and waves had fewer terrors to her than to 
most women, she felt most sensibly her lonely and un- 
protected situation, subjecting her, as chance might 
direct, to the kindness or the unkindness of strangers. 
Nor had the look and the voice of him who would more 
willingly have soothed her fears, been without their in- 
fluence in producing a temporary embarrassment, which 
so predominated over all personal apprehensions as to 
divert her thoughts from real danger. 

No sooner was a second summons heard from the 











water, than the stranger, quietly drawing Mary’s arm 
within his own, led her cautiously along her perilous 








way, protecting her alike from the violence of the storm, 


and from the rude but well-meant familiarity of the sail- 
ors, who stretched out their hands on every side to save 
the lady. 

“TI shall not go below,” said Mary, placing herself at 
the side of the vessel. “I shall be perfectly safe here. 
Hark!” she exclaimed to her companion, “they are 
pushing off. Good night, sir. You have done me the 
greatest service.” 

But the stranger moved not from her side, though he 
had brought with him no preparation for such a blast as 
they were about to encounter. 

“T thought you were not intending to cross to-night,” 
said Mary. 

“It is true,” he replied, “I am traveling in an oppo- 
site direction, but I shall return with the next tide, and 
thus be able to join my friends in the morning.” 

Mary now saw the extent of his kindness, and feeling 
that something was due on her part, insisted upon going 
below, where he would be more protected from the 
weather. But she had to contend with one too long 
accustomed to the indulgence of his own will, to be 
moved by the arguments of a woman ; and he stood be- 
side her with a sort of quiet obstinacy, neither answering 
her entreaties with the usual protestations of gallantry, 
nor shrinking, as some men would have done, beneath 
the violence of the storm, in order that she might form a 
higher estimate of what he was enduring for her sake. 
Indeed, the only impression conveyed by his manner, 
was that of a cool indifference to present things, than 
which nothing is more calculated (at least when accom- 
panied by refined and interesting manners) to lead a 
woman out of her wonted reserve ; because, where no 
flattery and no professions are offered—in short, where 
no personal allusion is made to herself, she feels like an 
independent agent, at liberty to act from the impulse of 
her own heart ; and often on such occasions acts both 
kindly and nobly. 

Mary would have left the man who professed to be 
thinking solely for her, to feel the necessity of thinking 
for himself; but she could not leave the silent stranger 
who stood so faithfully sheltering her from the storm, nor 
rest satisfied until she had asked one of the sailors to 
supply the gentleman with a cloak. 

The wind, though extremely boisterous, being favour- 
able for their passage, they soon reached the shoal water, 
where the difficulty of getting on board a small boat 
awaited them. Here Mary again saw, by  torchlight, 
that the old man and his daughter stood foremost, as if 
determined to submit to no delay ; and though her com- 
panion, watching the many fruitless attempts of the 
sailors to secure the boat to the side of the vessel, en- 
treated her yet to return with the packet, and wait until 
morning, she simply answered that she had an urgent 
reason for hastening on her way ; and that if these poor 
people were willing to risk themselves, she might surely 
do the same; “ but you,” she added, “there can be no 
reason why you should venture.” 

“Can you not believe,” replied the stranger, “ that, 
like yourself, I am influenced by the force of example ! 
If you risk a life so precious to your fellow-creatures, I 
have no excuse.” 


At this moment a cry from the sailors announced that 
all was ready; and the stranger, seizing Mary in his 
arms, was the first to spring into the boat. The old man 
and his daughter clung trembling to the ropes, afraid to 
trust themselves to the tottering plank, which looked 
every moment as if it would be wrenched from its fast- 
enings. 

« Look, look!” exclaimed Mary, “they will be left 
behind after all.” 

Her companion rushed forward, and already the girl 
was in his arms; while her father in the mean time had 
advanced, and after slowly feeling his way along the 
plank, had just grasped the hand of a sailor, when sud- 
denly a rolling wave separated the boat from the side of 
the vessel, and Mary saw nothing but the flash of the 
torches extending over the foaming water, 

Fortunately, the stranger who had so generously 
risked his life in the service of a poor unknown girl, 
was an excellent swimmer, and they both rose in safety, 
before the father had become fully sensible of what had 
occurred. A few moments more brought the whole 
party to the shore; and Mary heard, with a transient 
fecling of disappointment, that a coach was already 
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waiting to receive such passengers as had ventured to 
cross the water. 

The poor girl in her dripping garments was naturally 
the first care of all; but when it was ascertained that 
her journey terminated at the small town by the water 
side, the stranger again devoted his attentions exclusive- 
ly to Mary, as if his own situation deserved not a mo- 
ment’s consideration. 

«“ This is an unlucky accident,” he said, as he con- 
ducted her from the boat ; “ I had one word of importance 
to say to you before we parted, and this cold bath seems 
to have washed away my thoughts.” 

“[ had a thousand thanks to offer you,” said Mary, 
with all the warmth of her heart, “had not the horror 
of that moment made me forget ull I ought to remem- 
ber; but why did you come ?” she added with emotion ; 
“you will perish with the cold of this tremendous night, 


«“ And no one will have cause to weep if I do,” he 
answered; and Mary saw by the light of the lamps that 
his fine countenance wore a bitter and melancholy 
smile. “But,” he continued, “we have no time to 
lose.” And still holding her hand, after she was seated 
in the carriage, «‘ Remember,” he added, “ not one word 
of the anonymous letter—not one word to any mortal 
creature, unless you wish for a duel!—remember also 
the name of Frank Nugent.” 

These words, uttered in a low but emphatic whisper, 
were followed by the lash of the coachman’s whip; and 
Mary, who was alone, had the whole night before her 
for uninterrupted reflections upon what she had seen and 
heard. 

It is needless to say that under such circumstances 
sleep came not to close her weary eyes, or to lull to rest 
the many vague ideas flitting across her mind like the 
creations of delirium. She was now convinced that she 
had seen the author of this mysterious letter, and that 
she was known to him personally as well as by her 
family and name; that he was a gentleman, too, and 
one whose countenance and manners bespoke an elevated 
tone of character and thought. Perhaps he was one of 
Lady Nugent’s circle, and thus might have been let into 
the confidence of her son. Perhaps—no, that could not 
be—it was impossible that Elliott Lee, the wild, free, 
energetic boy, who used to wear the impress of an ar- 
dent soul upon his very countenance, should grow up a 
cold, indifferent, haughty man, like the stranger from 
whom she had just parted. 


down to an old-fashioned early tea, in some little quiet 
parlour by herself, or with her sister alone. But no; 
the first bell had already rung for dinner, and there was 
but half an hour for dressing, as Mr. Maxwell declared 
it to be one of the first principles of his life, to wait 
dinner for no man—not even for the king. 

Mary, sick and dizzy with the motion of the coach, 
could scarcely tell what objects were before her eyes ; 
and when Mrs, Hilary rushed with open arms into her 
room, and Harriet and her officious woman dragged her 
from drawer to wardrobe, pointing out space sufficient 
for twice the sum of all her worldly possessions, she | 


majestic mirrors in their costly frames, of a poor deject- 
ed looking figure, in miserable contrast with the elegant 


liance at every movement. 
Mary was still in deep mourning, and Harriet was in | 
black, but it was of the:richest satin; while, among the 
curls of her glossy hair, she wore a wreath of white 
roses and a band of pearls. Mrs. Hilary, too, was all | 
urbanity, lace, and ribands, and Mary asked, with some 
trepidation, whether they had company. 

“No,” said Harriet, “ nobody in the world; only 
Aunt Hilary, and Dr. Blanchard, and Miss Jones, and 
the mayor’s daughters, and two or three others—quite a 
family party, I assure you. I am distressed that we 


| and ready for the day, long before the household—be- 
fore even the domestics had shaken off their slumbers. 

Mr. Maxwell looked really pleased to welcome Mary 
as his guest ; but Harriet met her with a languid weary 
countenance, that told far more plainly than the anima- 
tion of the previous evening, what was the state of her 
feelings. 

As nothing in the world could be more stupid than a 
téte-d-téte between Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell, they both felt 
inexpressible relief in the presence of a third person, 
whoever it might be. When breakfast was over, it was 
Harriet’s custom to leave her husband to his newspaper, 





caught a most discouraging glance, as she passed the | and to betake herself to any employment that might 


afford her a plea for escaping. ‘To leave Mary also be- 
hind her, on the present occasion, would scarcely have 


Mrs. Maxwell, glittering and sparkling with fresh bril- | been consistent with the system of politeness she had 


adopted towards her; yet to subject herself to a close 
and confidential interview with her sister was the thing 
she was most solicitous to avoid. She therefore opened 
the door of a room, the least frequented in the house, a 
small but elegant library; and assuring Mary that she 
had some half a hundred letters and notes to write, 
hoped she would find herself interested until the time 
for making and receiving calls—an amusement to which 
Harriet devoted the greatest part of every day. 

“Can I assist you in any way ?” asked Mary. 

“In nothing, I assure.you,” replied her sister; “ per- 
haps you would like to write home !” 





should have even these, just on the day of your arrival ; 
but, indeed, we may consider it fortunate that our party 
was not larger, for we have had quite a gay week—in- | 
deed I might say month—so much so, that I have posi- | 
tively not had a moment for writing to any one. I was | 
thinking only this morning that it would be really a re- 
lief to sit down with half a dozen friends in this quiet 
way. But your hair, Mary! you are not going down 
with it in bands? Do let Norton dress it for you. I as- 
sure you bands axe not worn now.” 

“ T would rather be excused going down at ull to- 
day,” said Mary; “I have traveled all night, and I do 
not feel equal to meeting even your half dozen friends.” 

“ Traveled all night!” exclaimed both the ladies at 
once, holding up their hands in astonishment, as if they 
and their immediate connections were removed to an 
immeasurable distance from such painful and degrading 
necessities; and Harriet, by no means solicitous that 
her sister should meet the guests convened that day 
around her husband’s table, consented to Mary’s having 





Here Mary chid herself for having mentally bestov Startuty tea up stairs, beside the comfortable fire in her 


such epithets upon one whose generous conduct was so 
entirely at variance with his proud looks and apathetic 
manner ; and with such conflicting thoughts, all merging 
in a mystery which defied her utmost penetration, she 
wore away the tedious night, without arriving at any 
probable or satisfactory conclusion. 


——_ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Although Mary Grey had, subsequently to her sister’s 
marriage, received many pressing invitations to spend 
the winter with her, no sooner had Harriet plunged into 
the real interest of the election, than these invitations 
became less warm, until at last they had ceased alto- 
gether; and Mary had been under the painful necessity 
of writing to announce her own approach, without the 
slightest reason to suppose she would be met with satis- 
faction. 

It was, therefore, with many gloomy anticipations 


dressing-room, where she remained in uninterrupted 
quiet until long after she thought th ladies must have 
left the dinner-table. 

“ Harriet will then come and sit with me,” she said 
to herself, “for she must be anxious to hear of all the | 
sad scenes that have taken place since she left us;” but | 
instead of her sister’s coming with any such intention, 
she only visited her occasionally, for a few brief mo- | 
ments, accompanied almost every time by Mrs. Hilary, | 
who kindly offered to remain; until Mary, afraid of no- | 
thing so much as being condemned to her prattle for the | 
remainder of the evening, declared her intention of re- 
tiring early to rest. 

Harriet was of opinion it was much better that she 
should, and servants were immediately called in, and | 
charged with preparing more comforts for Mary than | 
she knew how either to appropriate or value; while, as | 
her sister politely wished her a good night, she could | 
have exclaimed, in the language of her heart, that a | 
genuine welcome was worth them all. | 
The wearied traveller was now surrounded with all 





crowding upon her, that she found herself before her 
sister’s door, just at the close of a winter’s day, after a 
long journey, when a cordial and hospitable welcome is 
most needed. 

Harriet had only been so far apprised of her inten- 
tions as to expect her sister about this time. The pre- 
cise day had not been named, because Stephen Grey had 
not condescended to mark itwith his final decision until 
the evening before, when At was too late to make it the 
subject of a letter; and now, when the large and polish- 
ed door of Mr. Maxwell’s hall had been opened, and the 
weary traveller had been announced, the lady of the 
mansion came rustling down stairs in her shining silks, 
declaring she was delighted to see her sister; though if 
ever face bore witness against the language of the 
tongue, heis did at that moment. 


that could invite and facilitate the approach of sleep— | 
supported by downy pillows, and shrouded within the | 
impervious folds of rich damask curtains; yet it needed | 
all the fatigues of her past journey to induce forgetful- 
ness of the impression made upon her mind by the | 

countenance and manner of her sister. | 
“ She cannot be leading a rational or useful life,” said 
Mary to herself, recalling the light empty words with | 
which she had filled up every moment of the time they | 
had been together; “she cannot love me as a sister, or 

intend to let me into the secrets of her bosom, with that 

wild unsettled countenance, and that strange politeness 

that seems only to be assumed as a cloak for her real 

dislike to my presence.” 

In the midst of these reflections, painful as they were, 


| 
| 
| 





Glad would Mary Grey have been just then to sit 
NO. 7.—PART 11.—1839. 


Mary fell asleep; and the morning found her refreshed 


.* I should,” said Mary; “ have you any message ?” 

«“ My love, of course,” was answered by Harriet, in a 
tone of perfect indifference. She then opened her desk, 
and laying out all the materials for writing that could be 
wanted by a secretary of state, left the room, and re- 
turned not until her dress had been exchanged for an 
elegant morning costume, admirably adapted for display- 
ing her figure to the best advantage. 

Callers were now announced, and Harriet received 
her dear friends with the easy negligence of one who 
has long been accustomed to the habits of the fashion- 
able world. 

So many attacks were made upon the door in the 
space of two hours, that Mary had ceased to distinguish 
them, or to calculate upon what consequences they might 
produce; and she sat, silently absorbed in one of those 
ill-bred reveries which stamp with rusticity the unso- 
phisticated inhabitants of the country—gazing intently 
upon her sister’s face, and more than ever disposed to 
think Terence Malone had been right in pronouncing 
that she had no heart; when, at one particular kaoek, 
Harriet started almost from her seat, while a bright flush 
passed over her countenance, which she immediately 
rose to hide, and taking up a new engraving from the 
table, began to expatiate upon its beauties with more 
than usual volubility. 


Mary now watched her sister narrowly, for, as the 
door opened, the old lady, to whom she had been shows 


ing off the picture, peeping over her spectacles, ex-” 
claimed, “ Frank Nugent, I declare! What can have 
brought him to town again ?” 

Something like a spell seemed to connect Mary’s 
thoughts with the individual who now advanced, and 
the scene at the inn by the waterside, which had occa- 
sioned so many vague calculations through the remain- 
der of her journey, with the stranger and his companion, 
who so strikingly resembled the person introduced as 
Frank Nugent. Indeed, she was convinced it mast be 
the same, as a young man advanced, whose fair and 
glowing complexion, fine eyes, luxuriant light brown 
hair, and countenance of bold but dubious expression, 
gave him a title to be called beautiful rather than hand- 
some, and gentlemanly rather than agreeable—at least 
to Mary, for his easy assurance was far from recom- 
mending him to her acquaintance. 

It was a moment of deep interest to her, when he 
advanced towards her sister. She saw their eyes meet, 
but Harriet immediately turned away ; while, so far from 
addressing him with her natural freedom, he seemed to 
be the only person in the room with whom she found it 
impossible to converse. It was not long, however, be- 
fore this temporary embarrassment subsided ; and by the 
time the last of the morning visiters had departed, Har- 
riet was able both to jest and laugh with her lively 
friend, who declared his intention of remaining unin- 
vited for the rest of the day. 

The character of this guest, with the aid of public 
report, might be soon read by a judicious observer. 
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riet had sent any express invitation, or whether there 
was any particular cause for her going just now, alinost 
paralysed her powers of utterance whenever she attempt- 
ed to lay her wish before her father. 

At last, however, the difficulty was overcome, and that 
reluctant murmuring consent extorted from Stephen 
Grey, which consisted of little more than a promise to 
take the matter into consideration; after which act of 
condescension, the petitioner was generally compelled to 
wait a prodigious length of time, prolonged according to 
his pleasure, on every unsuccessful application to know 
whether his mighty mind was yet made up, or whether 
the parties might be allowed to proceed to action. Mary 
knew better than to make such &n appeal; and she had 
the misery of waiting day after day, and of seeing her 
father on each succeeding morning depart, without one 
word being uttered in reference to the subject that lay 
with such uneasy weight upon her heart. 

At last Stephen Grey informed his daughter that he 
knew of nothing very particular to prevent her paying a 
visit to her sister, provided her stay was not long, unless 
it were the dangerous exposure of her traveling alone; 
and Mary, who had every thing prepared for setting off 
at a moment’s warning, actually ventured to propose that 
she should leave home on the following morning. 

Stephen Grey was perfectly startled. He was in the 
habit of considering hasty movements as too frequently 
premature, and ill-advised; and there was, besides, an 
anxious fluttered look in Mary’s face when she spoke to 
him, indicating an unwarrantable degree of excitement, 
and haste to be gone. He therefore determined that her 
anxiety should have time to cool; and fixing upon the 
following week for the commencement of her journey, 
left her to spend the intermediate time in the best way 
she could. 

Accustomed as Mary was to this kind of treatment, 
she found it particularly difficult to bear it with patience 
on the present occasion ; and long were the successive 
days in rolling over, for each brought with it an accumu- 
Jated load of fearful apprehensions and oppressive cares. 

When the eagerly anticipated morning came at last, 
though an arduous and painful duty lay before her, she 
felt \ike one escaping from a protracted and irksome 
bondage, and for a while this feeling sustained her spirits ; 
but a long day’s journey alone, in wintry and tempestu- 
ous weather, has a powerful effect in sabduing all mental 
animation, and by the time the coach with its weary 
passengers had reached the temporary resting: place, from 
whence a packet boat was to convey all who dared trust 
themse!ves in such a night across a river whose boister- 
ous waves sounded hoarse and frightful in the darkness, 
there could not well have been a more desolate feeling 
than that with which Mary took her place beside a blazing 
fire, around which all the passengers had gathered for an 
hour of transient comfort, before the tide should serve 
to convey them to the opposite shore. 

The apartment in which Mary found herself mingled 
with society by no means select, was one of considerable 
length, containing two fires, the farthest of which had 
already been taken possession of by three gentlemen, 
who seemed to bid defiance alike to the storm without, 
and the intrusion of strange company within. They 
were engaged in conversation, and Mary passed them 
apparently unnoticed, as she moved onward with a silent 
dignity which defended her from all officious or imperti- 
nent attentions. Her situation was altogether one of 
peculiar trial to the nerves of a delicatcly constituted 
female. Aloneand unprotected at the close of a dark and 
stormy day, with a broad river to cross, and a whole 
night of traveling still before her—at a strange inn, in 
strange company, and wholly unaccustomed to indis- 
eriminate association with her fellow-creatures ; yet such 
was the absorbing interest arising from the peculiar oc- 
casion of her journey, and such her habit of forgetting 
herself, whenever the happiness of those she loved was 
endangered, that she accepted without embarrassment 
the warmest seat beside the fire, politely offered her by 
the other travellers; and instead of musing more than 
was actually necessary upon the difficulties and discom- 
forts of her own situation, gave her whole soul up to 
kind thoughts and anxious solicitude for her sister. 

Harriet, who, until the last few weeks, had kept upa 
regular and circumstantial detail of her domestic pro. 
ceedings, as well as of the public affairs belonging to the 
town in which her husband held so conspicuous a place, 
had now been silent for an unusual and alarming length 
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of time; and, as Mary reflected upon ‘the probable . cause 
of her silence, she felt as if any further delay, even that 
of a single hour, which kept her from the scene of her 
distressing apprehensions, would be intolerable. 

Looking round with impatience to learn whether a 
traveller who then entered had any tidings to announce 
of their farther progress, she was struck with the earnest 
gaze of one of the three gentlemen, who, leaning his 
head upon his hand, sat with his eyes fixed, perhaps un- 
consciously, upon her face. 

« Come,” said one of his companions, a fine, animated 
young man, of fewer years, and apparently of fewer pre- 
tenzions of an intellectual nature—(and here Mary lost 
the name of the person addressed, for she was not par- 
ticularly interested in it then,) “ what are you dreaming 
about? You have been absent from the company at 
least ten minutes, and the penalty shall be to tell your 
thoughts.” 

“TI was thinking,” said the older gentleman, in a grave 
and musing tone—and he paused to tantalise his listeners 
with the promise of some deeply interesting thought— 
“Twas thinking of a tree that grows in my mother’s 
garden.” 

A loud laugh followed. 

“You mean the apple tree in the garden of Mother 
Eve, I presume,” replied his friend. 

« Yes,” said the gentleman whose thoughts had thus 
been brought to light, “and of the serpent who was not 
satisfied with his own hell, but sought to pave the way 
for innocenze to enter and share it with him.” 

Mary involuntarily looked round. The stranger had 
risen as he said this. A scowl wason his haughty brow, 
and the younger man for a moment seemed to quail 
before him; but again the stranger fixed upon her face 
such deep and earnest eyes, that she felt as if a sort of 
spell was upon her, forcing her every moment to do what 
she most wished to avoid—to look up, and meet his 
mysterious but determined gaze. Nor was her embar- 
rassment relieved, until the captain of the packet an- 
nounced that all was ready, at the same time informing 
the company, that though it was a tremendously rough 
night, they would be obliged, in consequence of the state 
of the tide, to trust themselves to a small boat, in order 
to accomplish a landing on the opposite shore. 

“Then I wait till morning,” was echoed by two or 
three individuals, who drew near to the fire, and seemed 
to congratulate themselves and each other upon the inde- 
pendence which enabled them to make their choice. 

Mary hesitated for a moment, but seeing an old man, 
who, with his daughter, had been an outside passenger 
through the whole day, quietly taking up his threadbare 
cloak and cotton umbrella, while he shared with the pale 
shivering girl the cordial draught to which they both 
looked unaccustomed, she determined to follow; for 
whatever might be the influencing motive with these 
people, she felt that duty ought to be equally imperative 
with her. 

No one whose mind was capable of sympathy could 
have watched her interesting countenance, and her gentle 
but agitated manner, as she prepared for her dismal and 
adventurous journey, without feelings of tenderness and 
compassion. Even the prudent men who had drawn 
their chairs so closely to the fire, looked round, and 
warned her that the night was dark as pitch. 

“Tt is, indeed,” said the gentleman whose eyes had 
been fixed upon her; and then, advancing to assist her, 
he held her cloak for one moment of indecision, before 
he folded it around her slender form. 

“I dare say it is,” replied Mary, “but I am not par- 
ticularly timid.” And as she said this, her hands trem- 
bled so violently, that the stranger was compelled, in 
common kindness, to fasten the clasp of her cloak. Nor, 
though appearances seemed to give the lie to her words, 
was it a direct falsehood that Mary uttered; for, while 
the winds and waves had fewer terrors to her than to 
most women, she felt most sensibly her lonely and un- 
protected situation, subjecting her, as chance might 
direct, to the kindness or the unkindness of strangers. 
Nor had the look and the voice of him who would more 
willingly have soothed her fears, been without their in- 
fluence in producing a temporary embarrassment, which 
so predominated over all personal apprehensions as to 
divert her thoughts from real danger. 

No sooner was a second summons heard from the 
water, than the stranger, quietly drawing Mary’s arm 





within his own, led her cautiously along her perilous 





— 


way, protecting her alike from the violence of the storm, 


and from the rude but well-meant familiarity of the sail- 
ors, who stretched out their hands on every side to save 
the lady. 

“I shall not go below,” said Mary, placing herself at 
the side of the vessel. “I shall be perfectly safe here. 
Hark!” she exclaimed to her companion, “they are 
pushing off. Good night, sir. You have done me the 
greatest service.” 

But the stranger moved not from her side, though he 
had brought with him no preparation for such a blast as 
they were about to encounter. 

“T thought you were not intending to cross to-night,” 
said Mary. 

“Tt is true,” he replied, “I am traveling in an oppo- 
site direction, but I shall return with the next tide, and 
thus be able to join my friends in the morning.” 

Mary now saw the extent of his kindness, and feeling 
that something was due on her part, insisted upon going 
below, where he would be more protected from the 
weather. But she had to contend with one too long 
accustomed to the indulgence of his own will, to be 
moved by the arguments of a woman ; and he stood be- 
side her with a sort of quiet obstinacy, neither answering 
her entreaties with the usual protestations of gallantry, 
nor shrinking, as some men would have done, beneath 
the violence of the storm, in order that she might form a 
higher estimate of what he was enduring for her sake. 
Indeed, the only impression conveyed by his manner, 
was that of a cool indifference to present things, than 
which nothing is more calculated (at least when accom- 
panied by refined and interesting manners) to lead a 
woman out of her wonted reserve ; because, where no 
flattery and no professions are offered—in short, where 
no personal allusion is made to herself, she feels like an 
independent agent, at liberty to act from the impulse of 
her own heart ; and often on such occasions acts both 
kindly and nobly. 

Mary would have left the man who professed to be 
thinking solely fur her, to feel the necessity of thinking 
for himself; but she could not leave the silent stranger 
who stood so faithfully sheltering her from the storm, nor 
rest satisfied until she had asked one of the sailors to 
supply the gentleman with a cloak. 

The wind, though extremely boisterous, being favour- 
able for their passage, they soon reached the shoal water, 
where the difficulty of getting on board a small boat 
awaited them. Here Mary again saw, by. torchlight, 
that the old man and his daughter stood foremost, as if 
determined to submit to no delay ; and though her com- 
panion, watching the many fruitless attempts of the 
sailors to secure the boat to the side of the vessel, en- 
treated her yet to return with the packet, and wait until 
morning, she simply answered that she had an urgent 
reason for hastening on her way ; and that if these poor 
people were willing to risk themselves, she might surely 
do the same; “ but you,” she added, “ there can be no 
reason why you should venture.” 

“Can you not believe,” replied the stranger, “ that, 
like yourself, I am influenced by the force of example ? 
If you risk a life so precious to your fellow-creatures, [ 
have no excuse.” 


At this moment a cry from the sailors announced that 
all was ready; and the stranger, seizing Mary in his 
arms, was the first to spring into the boat. The old man 
and his daughter clung trembling to the ropes, afraid to 
trust themselves to the tottering plank, which looked 
every moment as if it would be wrenched from its fast- 
enings. 

« Look, Inok!” exclaimed Mary, “they will be left 
behind after all.” 

Her companion rushed forward, and already the girl 
was in his arms; while her father in the mean time had 
advanced, and after slowly feeling his way along the 
plank, had just grasped the hand of a sailor, when sud- 
denly « rolling wave separated the boat from the side of 
the vessel, and Mary saw nothing but the flash of the 
torches extending over the foaming water, 

Fortunately, the stranger who had so generously 
risked his life in the service of a poor unknown girl, 
was an excellent swimmer, and they both rose in safety, 
before the father had become fully sensible of what had 
occurred. A few moments more brought the whole 
party to the shore; and Mary heard, with a transient 
fecling of disappointment, that a coach was already 
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waiting to receive such passengers as had ventured to 
cross the water. 

The poor girl in her dripping garments was naturally 
the first care of all; but when it was ascertained that 
her journey terminated at the small town by the water 
side, the stranger again devoted his attentions exclusive- 
ly to Mary, as if his own situation deserved not a mo- 
ment’s consideration. 

« This is an unlucky accident,” he said, as he con- 
ducted her from the boat ; « I had one word of importance 
to say to you before we parted, and this cold bath seems 
to have washed away my thoughts.” 

«“[ had a thousand thanks to offer you,” said Mary, 
with all the warmth of her heart, “had not the horror 
of that moment made me forget ull I ought to remem- 
ber; but why did you come ?” she added with emotion ; 
«you will perish with the cold of this tremendous night, 
and—” 

« And no one will have cause to weep if I do,” he 
answered; and Mary saw by the light of the lamps that 
his fine countenance wore a bitter and melancholy 
smile. “But,” he continued, “we have no time to 
lose.” And still holding her hand, after she was seated 
in the carriage, “* Remember,” he added, “ not one word 
of the anonymous letter—not one word to any mortal 
creature, unless you wish for a duel!—remember also 
the name of Frank Nugent.” 

These words, uttered in a low but emphatic whisper, 
were followed by the lash of the coachman’s whip; and 
Mary, who was alone, had the whole night before her 
for uninterrupted reflections upon what she had seen and 
heard. 

It is needless to say that under such circumstances 
sleep came not to close her weary eyes, or to lull to rest 
the many vague ideas flitting across her mind like the 
creations of delirium. She was now convinced that she 
had seen the author of this mysterious letter, and that 
she was known to him personally as well as by her 
family and name; that he was a gentleman, too, and 
one whose countenance and manners bespoke an elevated 
tone of character and thought. Perhaps he was one of 
Lady Nugent’s circle, and thus might have been let into 
the confidence of herson. Perhaps—no, that could not 
be—it was impossible that Elliott Lee, the wild, free, 
energetic boy, who used to wear the impress of an ar- 
dent soul upon his very countenance, should grow up a 
cold, indifferent, haughty man, like the stranger from 
whom she had just parted. 

Here Mary chid herself for having mentally bestowed 
such epithets upon one whose generous conduct was so 
entirely at variance with his proud looks and apathetic 
manner ; and with such conflicting thoughts, all merging 
in a mystery which defied her utmost penetration, she 
wore away the tedious night, without arriving at any 
probable or satisfactory conclusion, 


——_ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Although Mary Grey had, subsequently to her sister’s 
marriage, receivedmany pressing invitations to spend 
the winter with her, no sooner had Harriet plunged into 
the real interest of the election, than these invitations 
became less warm, until at last they had ceased alto- 
gether; and Mary had been under the painful necessity 
of writing to announce her own approach, without the 
slightest reason to suppose she would be met with satis- 
faction. 

It was, therefore, with many gloomy anticipations 
crowding upon her, that she found herself before her 
sister’s door, just at the close of a winter's day, after a 
long journey, when a cordial and hospitable welcome is 
most needed. 

Harriet had only been so far apprised of her inten- 
tions as to expect her sister about this time. The pre- 
cise day had not been named, because Stephen Grey had 
not condescended to mark it with his final decision until 
the evening before, when was too late to make it the 
subject of a letter; and now, when the large and polish- 
ed door of Mr. Maxwell’s hall had been opened, and the 
weary traveller had been announced, the lady of the 
mansion came rustling down stairs in her shining silks, 
declaring she was delighted to see her sister; though if 
ever face bore witness against the language of the 
tongue, hers did at that moment. 

Glad would Mary Grey have been just then to sit 
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down to an old-fashioned early tea, in some little quiet 
parlour by herself, or with her sister alone. But no; 
the first bell had already rung for dinner, and there was 
but half an hour for dressing, as Mr. Maxwell declared 
it to be one of the first principles of his life, to wait 
dinner for no man—not even for the king. 

Mary, sick and dizzy with the motion of the coach, 
could scarcely tell what objects were before her eyes ; 
and when Mrs. Hilary rushed with open arms into her 





room, and Harriet and her officious woman dragged her 
from drawer to wardrobe, pointing out space sufficient 
for twice the sum of all her worldly possessions, she | 
caught a most discouraging glance, as she passed the 
majestic mirrors in their costly frames, of a poor deject- 





ed looking figure, in miserable contrast with the elegant 
Mrs. Maxwell, glittering and sparkling with fresh bril- | 
liance at every movement. 

Mary was still in deep mourning, and Harriet was in | 
black, but it was of the-richest satin; while, among the 
curls of her glossy hair, she wore a wreath of white 
roses and a band of pearls. Mrs. Hilary, too, was all | 
urbanity, lace, and ribands, and Mary asked, with some 
trepidation, whether they had company. 

“No,” said Harriet, “ nobody in the world; only 
Aunt Hilary, and Dr. Blanchard, and Miss Jones, and 
the mayor’s daughters, and two or three others—quite a 
family party, I assure you. I am distressed that we 
should have even these, just on the day of your arrival ; 
but, indeed, we may consider it fortunate that our party 
was not larger, for we have had quite a gay week—in- 
deed I might say month—so much so, that I have posi- | 
tively not had a moment for writing to any one. I was | 
thinking only this morning that it would be really a re- 
lief to sit down with half a dozen friends in this quiet 
way. But your hair, Mary! you are not going down 
with it in bands? Do let Norton dress it for you. I as- 
sure you bands are not worn now.” 

*“ T would rather be excused going down at all to- 
day,” said Mary; “I have traveled all night, and I do 
not feel equal to meeting even your half dozen friends.” 

“ Traveled all night!” exclaimed both the ladies at 
once, holding up their hands in astonishment, as if they 





and their immediate connections were removed to an 
immeasurable distance from such painful and degrading 
necessities; and Harriet, by no means solicitous that 
her sister should meet the guests convened that day | 
around her husband’s table, consented to Mary’s having | 
her tea up stairs, beside the comfortable fire in her | 
dressing-room, where she remained in uninterrupted | 
quiet until long after she thought the ladies must have 
left the dinner-table, 

“ Harriet will then come and sit with me,” she said 
to herself, “for she must be anxious to hear of all the | 
sad scenes that have taken place since she left us;” but | 
instead of her sister’s coming with any such intention, | 
she only visited her occasionally, for a few brief mo- | 
ments, accompanied almost every time by Mrs. Hilary, | 
who kindly offered to remain; until Mary, afraid of no- | 
thing so much as being condemned to her prattle for the | 
remainder of the evening, declared her intention of re- | 
tiring early to rest. 

Harriet was of opinion it was much better that she | 
should, and servants were immediately called in, and | 
charged with preparing mote comforts for Mary than | 
she knew how either to appropriate or value; while, as 
her sister politely wished her a good night, she could | 
have exclaimed, in the language of her heart, that a 
genuine welcome was worth them all. | 

The wearied traveller was now surrounded with all | 
that could invite and facilitate the approach of sleep— | 
supported by downy pillows, and shrouded within the | 
impervious folds of rich damask curtains ; yet it needed | 
all the fatigues of her past journey to induce forgetful- | 
ness of the impression made upon her mind by the | 
countenance and manner of her sister. 

«“ She cannot be leading a rational or useful life,”’ said 
Mary to herself, recalling the light empty words with | 
which she had filled up every moment of the time they | 
had been together; “she cannot love me as a sister, or | 
intend to let me into the secrets of her bosom, with that 
wild unsettled countenance, and that strange politeness 
that seems only to be assumed as a cloak for her real 
dislike to my presence.” 

In the midst of these reflections, painful as they were, 
Mary fell asleep; and the morning found her refreshed 


and ready for the day, long before the houselold—be- 
fore even the domestics had shaken off their slumbers. 

Mr. Maxwell looked really pleased to welcome Mary 
as his guest ; but Harriet met her with a languid weary 
countenance, that told far more plainly than the anima- 
tion of the previous evening, what was the state of her 
feelings. 

As nothing in the world could be more stupid than a 
téte-a-téte between Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell, they both felt 
inexpressible relief in the presence of a third person, 
whoever it might be. When breakfast was over, it was 
Harriet’s custom to leave her husband to his newspaper, 
and to betake herself to any employment that might 
afford her a plea for escaping. ‘To leave Mary also be- 
hind ber, on the present occasion, would scarcely have 
been consistent with the system of politeness she had 
adopted towards her; yet to subject herself to a close 
and confidential interview with her sister was the thing 
she was most solicitous to avoid. She therefore opened 
the door of a room, the least frequented in the house, a 
small but elegant library; and assuring Mary that she 
had some half a hundred letters and notes to write, 
hoped she would find herself interested until the time 
for making and receiving calls—an amusement to which 
Harriet devoted the greatest part of every day. 

“Can I assist you in any way ?” asked Mary. 

“In nothing, I assure.you,” replied her sister; ‘“ per- 
haps you would like to write home !” 

.“ I should,” said Mary ; “ have you any message ?” 

“ My love, of course,” was answered by Harriet, in a 
tone of perfect indifference. She then opened her desk, 
and laying out all the materials for writing that could be 
wanted by a secretary of state, left the room, and re- 
turned not until her dress had been exchanged for an 
elegant morning costume, admirably adapted for display- 
ing her figure to the best advantage. 

Callers were now announced, and Harriet received 
her dear friends with the easy negligence of one who 
has long been accustomed to the habits of the fashion- 
able world. 

So many attacks were made upon the door in the 
space of two hours, that Mary had ceased to distinguish 
them, or to calculate upon what consequences they might 
produce; and she sat, silently absorbed in one of those 
ill-bred reveries which stamp with rusticity the unso- 
phisticated inhabitants of the country—gazing intently 
upon her sister’s face, and more than ever disposed to 
think Terence Malone had been right in pronouncing 
that she had no heart; when, at one particular knoek, 
Harriet started almost from her seat, while a bright flush 
passed over her countenance, which she immediately 
rose to hide, and taking up a new engraving from the 
table, began to expatiate upon its beauties with more 
than usual volubility. 

Mary now watched her sister narrowly, for, as thé 


door opened, the old lady, to whom she had been shows ~ 


ing off the picture, peeping over her spectacles, ex 
claimed, “ Frank Nugent, I declare! What can have 
brought him to town again ?” 

Something like a spell seemed to connect Mary’s 
thoughts with the individual who now advanced, and 
the scene at the inn by the waterside, which had occa- 
sioned so many vague calculations through the remain- 
der of her journey, with the stranger and his companion, 
who so strikingly resembled the person introduced as 
Frank Nugent. Indeed, she was convinced it mast be 
the same, as a young man advanced, whose fair and 
glowing complexion, fine eyes, luxuriant light brown 
hair, and countenance of bold but dubious expression, 
gave him a title to be called beautiful rather than hand- 
some, and gentlemanly rather than agreeable—at least 
to Mary, for his easy assurance was far from recom- 
mending him to her acquaintance. 

Jt was a moment of deep interest to her, when he 
advanced towards her sister. She saw their eyes meet, 
but Harriet immediately turned away ; while, so far from 
addressing him with her natural freedom, he seemed to 
be the only person in the room with whom she found it 
impossible to converse. It was not long, however, be- 
fore this temporary embarrassment subsided ; and by the 
time the last of the morning visiters had departed, Har- 
riet was able both to jest and Jaugh with her lively 
friend, who declared his intention of remaining unin- 
vited for the rest of the day. 

The character of this guest, with the aid of public 
report, might be soon read by a judicious observer. 
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Neglected by one parent, and blindly indulged by the 
other, Frank Nugent had learned to look upon his mo- 
ther’s talents less as an ornament than a useless encum- 
brance ; because his memory could not furnish him with 
a single instance, from his cradle to the present hour, in 
which they had contributed to his own gratification ; 
though many occurred, on reviewing his past life, in 
which they had stood between him and the full enjoy- 
ment of the liberty and the influence his father would 
have awarded to him as his inalienable right. It was 
therefore « constant and familiar piece of pleasantry 
with him, to ridicule the high pretensions of Lady Nu- 
gent; and Harriet, who, like himself, had scarcely one 
agreeable association connected with the parental cha- 
racter, used to join heartily in the laugh raised at the 
expense of filial duty. 

Such conversation, however brilliant, had no charms 
for Mary; and after having seen on the present occa- 
sion much more than she wished of her sister’s friend, 
she retired to her own room, professedly to dress for 
dinner; but with graver purpose, to ponder how she was 
to act in a case where appearances afforded so little for 
remark, but so much for painful reflection. 

The bell, announcing the approach of that meal 
which constituted so important an epoch in Mr. Max- 
well’s daily life, allowed so much.time for preparation, 
that Mary, after completing her simple duties at the 
toilet, descended, without once reflecting that the hour 
was little more than half expired. 

On entering the parlour in her usually still and gentle 
manner, she was surprised to find her sister and Frank 
Nugent engaged in earnest conversation near the fire ; 
but what shocked as well as surprised her, was, that the 
gentleman held her sister’s hand in his, apparently a 
willing captive, until Mary’s approaching step was 
heard, when Harriet, suddenly disengaging it, and ex- 
claiming with astonishment that Mary was already dress- 
ed, rushed out of the room, with blushes of the deepest 
die upon her cheek. 

Mary took up a book. Frank Nugent hummed an 
Italian air. ‘There was no common ground upon which 
two people with tastes and habite so entirely opposite 
could meet, and silence was at all times so irksome to the 
gentleman that he also left the room. 

The next person who appeared was Mr. Maxwell, with 
marks of uneasiness upon his rubicund face, which in- 
duced Mary to lay down her book, and endeavour to 
enter into conversation with bim, with more interest than 
she had ever felt for him before; for it needed only the 
idea of slight or suffering attached ever to the most re- 
pulsive of human beings, to excite a kindly feeling in 
Mary’s bosom. 

Rightly supposing that the late election would be the 
favourite topic with her companion, she congratulated 
him upon its successful issue, and for one moment he 
Smiled with real pleasure; but the next he was grave 
@gain, as if a troublesome thought had occurred—a 
thought which no eloquence could dispel, and no urbanity 
beguile. 

What Mary’s powers of conversation, had they been 
ten times more brilliant, would have failed to accomplish, 
was, however, partially effected by the glories of an ex- 
cellent dinner, to which Mary, Frank Nugent, and their 
host and hostess sat down together. 

As if in determined contrast to her husband, Harriet 
directed a pallid and sickly glance upon the different 
viands spread before her. She attempted to eat, but re- 
peatedly sent away the portion to which she had been 
helped, untouched. It was not so, however, with the 
choice wines, always abounding on Mr. Maxwell's table, 
with which Frank Nugent was permitted to fill her glass 
—we will not tell how often, nor say how his eyes met 
hers, with an expression not to be mistaken; while, as 
he addressed the most pointed attentions to the lady, 
Mary’s indignation rose to find that the gentleman, whose 
house and establishment he seemed to consider as highly 
honoured by the temporary accommodation they afforded 
him, was the object of an insolent and provoking fa- 
miliarity, equally pointed, and impossible to be mis- 
understood, 

When the two sisters took possession of the drawing- 
room together, Harriet threw herself upon a couch, evi- 
dently exhausted both in mind and body—for there is 
something peculiarly destructive to physical and mental 
health in this strife between what ought to be, and what 
is—this struggle to maintain appearances beneath the 
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eyes we love, and the eyes that watch us for our good— 
when, suddenly recollecting that time and opportunity 
would thus be given for Mary to speak confidentially, she 
opened the piano, and played one tune after another in 
such rapid succession, yet with such uncertain touch, 
that it was evident she played rather to stun than to 
refresh or invigorate her own feelings. 

Nor was it long before the sisters were joined by Frank 
Nugent, declaring he had escaped on hearing the alder- 
man’s first snore. Harriet now played more correctly, 
and with better selection of music; until her guest, ap- 
proaching the piano, bent over her, and whispered in 
silvery tones what Mary was not permitted to hear. 

It is so painful to impose restraint upon others, how- 
ever properly, by our own single presence, that Mary, 
after opening half a dozen books, and finding it impos- 
sible to confine her attention to any, retired to her own 
chamber, less satisfied than ever with her sister’s conduct, 
yet still entirely at a loss how to commence the painful 
duty whose claims upon her attention became daily and 
hourly more imperative. 

The next morning Harriet was again pale, languid, 
and dejected. Her health was evidently failing, and her 
spirits were so forced and unnatural as to convey no sense 
of satisfaction to any one who observed her with eyes to 
look beyond the external surface of human affairs. Mr. 
Maxwell was not a man to take note of these things. He 
saw that his wife looked pale and languid at the breakfast 
table; but as she always revived in company, especially 
in the evening, he was satisfied; and believing it quite 
natural that a young girl should feel rather dull when 
confined to the society of an old man like bimself, he 
extended his hospitality beyond his own comfort to 
please her. 

There was one guest, however, upon whom he would 
willingly have closed his doors; for though during the 
important affair of the election, Frank Nugent had been 
a most active and efficient agent, he had lately made him- 
self so entirely at home beneath Mr. Maxwell’s roof, at 
the same time that he showed so little respect for the lord 
of the mansion, that the good-natured alderman, whose 
personal dignity was the only point on which his temper 
was assailable, wished his handsome young visiter any 
where but at his table. Not that the slightest feeling of 
jealousy had ever entered his mind ; for those who pos- 
sess unshaken confidence in their own recommendations 
are the last to be jealous. Besides which, he had no 
suspicion of his wife, for he knew nothing about affec- 
tions or sensibilities, nor dreamed of the possibility of a 
woman’s not loving the man she was bound to by the 
law of the land, All that he knew about the matter 
was, that he should be extremely glad if the young man, 
Frank Nugent, would remove his impertinence from his 
house for ever; and one day as he prepared to drive out 
alone with his fat ponies, after Harriet had refused to 
accompany him, he said to Mary, as she assisted him to 
put on his greatcoat, “It is an extremely unpleasant 
thing, Miss Grey, to have the company of people who 
don’t choose to make themselves agreeable in one’s house. 
Don't you think it is?” 

Mary perfectly agreed with him, though wholly un- 
conscious of the individual to whom the remark ap- 
plied. 

“Do you think,” he added, opening the door again 
after he had wished her good morning, “ that you could 
contrive some way of ridding me of the presence of that 
young Nugent, who seems to have mistaken my house 
for his own?” 

“ I wish from my heart I could,” replied Mary, “ for I 
assure you his company is as objectionable to me as it 
can be to you.” 

«“ Well, Miss Grey,” continued the alderman, drawing 
on his warm fur gloves, “ you have my sanction for using 
any means you think proper; only keep me out of the 
scrape. Public men, you know, must have no private 
piques with their own party ; but the sooner he is gone 
the better, Miss Grey—the sooner the better.” And he 
left her abruptly, for Harriet’s step was at the door. 

She appeared in her riding dress, looking dissatisfied 
with herself and every one else; and, either repenting 
of her ungracious refusal to accompany her husband, re- 
collecting that this was the only thing she could do to 
please him without positive disgust to herself, or thinking 
that she should thus escape the scrutiny of Mary’s eye, 
she had come down with the determination of spending 
at least two hours in a manner as disagreeable to herself 














as it was unexpected and welcome to her delighted 
companion. 

It is true that by absenting herself for the whole 
morning, she would incur the risk of allowing Frank 
Nugent and her sister to meet alone; but Mary was so 
reserved, and the gentleman had so little wish to cultivate 
her acquaintance, that she believed they would not re- 
main long together in the same room; and even if they 
did, Mary could not be otherwise than charmed with so 
entertaining a guest. 

Mary herself never thought of so disagreeable a di- 
lemma as that of being subjected to a téte-d-téte with a 
companion so repulsive to her; but drawing her chair 
to the fire, and taking up her work, congratulated herself 
upon the comfort of spending a few hours without the 
interruption of morning calls. 

Lost in reveries of no very pleasing nature, she was 
soon startled by a knock at the door, which she had 
learned to distinguish as that of Frank Nugent; and 
the next moment he entered the room where she was 
seated, looking round with evident chagrin at finding her 
alone. 

“ Good morning, Miss Grey,” said he, with a familiari- 
ty that savoured little of respect. “ Where is your 
sister ?” 

“ She has gone out with Mr. Maxwell.” 

«“ Whew !” was the unceremonious reply. 

«“ When do you expect her back?” 

“Ido not know.” 

«“ Bless me! that is rather remarkable ;” and he drew 
a chair to the fire, as if to prove that he had as great a 
right to sit there as any one else. 

“If you have any message for my sister,’ said Mary, 
in a cold, undaunted tone, “I can deliver it on her 
return.” 

«Oh, no!” said her companion, piqued at her implied 
desire to get rid of him, “I can wait. I shall not leave 
town before the evening. I am perfectly at leisure till 
ten or eleven.” 

“ You are leaving the town ?” said Mary, with a satis- 
faction in her countenance which she made no attempt 
to conceal. 

“Yes, ma’am. 
you?” 

“« Of great,” said Mary, with the same coolness and 
composure, 

Frank Nugent was a young man of consummate im- 
pudence, neither embarrassed by close contact with men- 
tal superiority, nor repelled, where it was not his interest 
to be so, by personal contempt ; yet there was something 
in Mary’s voice and manner, so candid, yet so cold—so 
mild, yet so determined, that it struck him with a kind 
of awe he had never felt before, in the presence either of 
man or woman. 

Still, he said to himself, he was not going to be brow- 
beaten by a poor palefaced girl like Mary Grey, and can- 
cealing his want of moral courage under the cover of 
impertinence, he resumed the thread of their extraordi- 
nary discourse. 

“Tam extremely proud, Miss Grey,” said he, “that 
any movements of mine are of sufficient importance to 
interest you,” 

“ You have no occasion to be proud, sir.” 

“Indeed! I am distressed to hear you say so. Per- 
haps you will favour me so far as to explain the cause 
of this interest, that I may not flatter myself too much.” 

«“T will, sir. It would to me be so painful to intrude 
my presence where it was not desired, that I cannot help 
wishing to relieve every one I see thus circumstanced 
from so distressing a situation. I therefore beg leave to 
remind you that you are a frequent visiter at a house 
where you do not so much as believe yourself to be 
welcome,” 

Frank Nugent bit his lip, and his eyes flashed with 
burning passion, as he answered, “ Not to you, perhaps.” 

“T have no right,” said Mary, “to interfere with Mr. 
Maxwell’s guests on my own account, nor would I wish 
to choose to whom his doors should or should not be 
open. ButI appeal to your own feelings, Mr. Nugent 
—I appeal to your feelings as a gentleman, whether you 
are acting a fair and honourable part, by taking advantage 
of your late public connection, to force yourself upon 
the private peace of a man whom you treat with undis- 
guised contempt; and to sit at his table, while you refuse 
him the common civility due from every guest? 

“ Nor is this all | have to say,” added Mary ; for Frank 
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Nugent, roused to fury, was about to answer with a fresh 
burst of insolence. “[ have appealed to your feelings 
as a gentleman, Mr. Nugent. I will now appeal to them 
asaman. I would ask you to look impartially into your 
own motives and mode of conduct in this family ; and 
then, placing yourself in Mr. Maxwell’s situation, tell 
me whether you would not think yourself justified in 
calling in the aid of your servants to rid your house of 
such an intruder. 

“TI wish for no reply. I leave the question for your 
own private consideration ; but I do hope, in wishing 
you good morning, that you and I may never meet upon 
the same terms beneath this roof again.” 

As Mary said this, she rose with calmness and dignity, 
and left the apartment before she had time to hear her 
companion’s reply ; and there is some reason to suspect, 
that the reply his angry passions wrung from him, as he 
stood alone in the deserted room, was not such as ought 
to have met a lady’s ear. 

When Harriet returned from her long ride, expecting 
to find her home enlivened by the only society in which 
she now felt any pleasure, she found, instead, a note upon 
her dressing-table, in which the indignant feelings of her 
professed admirer were vented in language as harsh and 
ungenerous as if she had been the offender. And he 
was gone—actually gone! His carriage had been seen 
to leave the town, and she was cut off from all hope of 
convincing him, by the kindness of a single look—a sin- 
gle word, that, despite the prejudice of those who watched 
her with their Argus eyes, she was still his faithful, his 
devoted friend. 

We must do Harriet the justice to say, that nothing 
so imprudent as corresponding confidentially with Frank 
Nugent had yet formed part of her unguarded conduct; 
yet, in the vexation of the moment—in the agony of 
having her own feelings misconstrued by one whom she 
had, perhaps unconsciously to herself, regarded with too 
much tenderness, she hastily seized a pen with the design 
of clearing herself from all share in the unhandsome 
treatment she could not but suspect he had received be- 
neath her roof. 

The critical question how to commence her letter hap- 
pily arrested the progress of her pen, as it probably has 
done that of many a pen besides; and casting it from 
her at the sound of the first dinner bell, she prepared 
mechanically to dress. But of what value now were 
any personal advantages? For whom should she wear 
the wreath of white roses, so often admired by Frank 
Nugent? For whom would the diamond glitter on her 
ivory finger, or the sparkling gems be mingled with her 
hair ? 

With the petulance of a spoiled child, who rejects 
every offered gift for the sake of the treasure it is impos- 
sible to obtain, she burst into a flood of tears, that were 
scarcely dried as she descended to the dining-room, still 
in her morning dress; when, suddenly recollecting the 
unfavourable construction which might be put upon her 
unwonted neglect, she hurried back to her toilet, and cast 
around her a few unstudied ornaments, before she dared 
to meet her sister’s eye. 

Mary had toagnuch consideration to appear to mark 
her sister narrowly ; but with a delicacy and tact peculiar 
to herself, she kept up an animated conversation with 
Mr. Maxwell, while Harriet ate her scanty morsel in 
comparative comfort, persuading herself that she was 
wholly unobserved. 

We have already said enough to lead the reader to 
suspect that Harriet had fallen into the fatal error, so 
common to the sanguine and undisciplined, who rush 
upon the ills of life without fortitude sufficient to sustain 
them with propriety—the error of applying to temporary 
stimulus for warding off the attacks of mental suffering 
or stunning the sense of pain; and on this day it was, 
that, unable either to communicate, or endure with pa- 
tience, her mingled feelings of anger, grief, and despera- 
tion, she threw herself, with total recklessness of con- 
sequences, upon those unlawful means by which the 
storm of mental yr fv: too often been lulled to 
rest, only to awaken with fresh violence and power. 

It was with perfect indifference, therefore, that she 
now accompanied her sister alone into the drawing-room. 
She felt steeled against the worst; and equally devoid 
of hope and fear, neither Mary’s scrutinising eye nor the 
reproaches of her own conscience had sufficient influence 
to awaken any acute sensation in her breast. 


when the real pain she had been suffering was excitement 
in itself, the indulgence tended rather to soothe than to 
enliven her feelings; and Mary was encouraged, by this 
transient and superficial calm, to introduce a subject that 
often trembled on her lips. 

After taking a small casket from her work-box, she 
advanced towards her sister, and placing an elegant 
mourning ring upon her passive finger, she said at the 
same tine, in a kind and gentle voice, “ That ring con- 
tains the fair hair of Cathleen and our brother Allan. It 
is all the memorial I could bring you; but I am sure 
you will value it for the sake of those we loved so ten- 
derly.” 


burst into an agony of tears. 

Mary was silent ; she thought it was the natural and 
sacred sorrow of a sister that moistened the eyes of the 
mourner. Alas! it was the bitter anguish of a seared 


the outward forms of decency and decorum, but, in re- 


—from the pleasant paths of beauty and innocence which 


genial spirits whose home is in a world of light. 

“ Harriet,”’ said Mary, while nothing but her sister’s 
deep convulsive sighs were heard, “ there is much to re- 
concile us to the loss of our beloved brother ;’”’ and she 
went on to explain the sources of consolation of which 
she herself had so abundantly partaken; but Harriet 
still wept, for Mary had not reached the root of her 
distress, 


so miserable a wretch that the loss of poor Allan scarcely 
finds a place in my heart.” 

“ And why are you miserable, dear Harriet,” said 
Mary, “when you are surrounded by all that you pro- 
fessedly delight in?” 

«© Why am I miserable !” 


on rich carpets, and fill my purse with gold, and wear 
diamonds in my hair! Why am I miserable, indeed, 


for no purpose but to increase my own and others’ 
wretchedness !” 

«“ Ah, my dear sister!” said Mary, “the question 
what we live for is one that strikes at the root of all 
human happiness and misery. But tell me, Harriet, if I 
do not come too near your secret thoughts—I entreat 
you to tell me truly, whether there is nothing but this 
want of purpose—this vacuity of life, that darkens your 
spirit like a cloud.” 

“« Mary, I do not love my husband—I never did.” And 
the wretched woman hid her face in her hands as if she 
had spoken words of deadly treason. 

“ But, Harriet, you respect him. 
from his presence.” 

Harriet looked up wildly. “I will not deny,” she 
answered, “that there has come between me and my 
reason one other being who has rendered my hitherto 
tasteless portion in this life one of unmingled bitterness 
—who has converted an object of indifference into one 
of loathing and horror. Nay, do not shun me, Mary. 
[ have confessed all. I have no guilty secret to conceal 
but what belongs to the wanderings of my own heart. 
The greatest familiarity that ever passed between him 
and me, you yourself have witnessed.” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Mary, with such fer- 
vency, that her sister internally responded to the ejacu- 
lation, for it warned her of the gulf she had escaped. 
“ Thank Heaven!’ Mary repeated once more. “ We 
can now converse together with some degree of satisfac- 
tion. And oh, Harriet! if I can assist you with my 
love—with my life, they shall both be freely at your 
service.” 

“ Thank you, Mary,” said her sister, with a look of 
despair—* thank you for your kind intentions ; but they 
are all fruitless, my case is beyond remedy.” 

«“ No, Harriet, that can never be, while the Father of 
heaven and earth looks down upon your tears, and hears 
your prayers.” 

“1 tell you, Mary, my case is beyond remedy. Mar- 
riage is not the mere formal bond I thought it, when I 


You do not shrink 





Harriet had never extended her indulgence in this way 


cast myself away. Had Mr. Maxwell been a man of 


At last she said, “It is not that, Mary; I am altogether 


when my heart is desolate amid all this, and when I live | 








Harriet covered her face with her handkerchief and | 


and blighted soul that wept its own apostacy, not from | 


ality, from the worship of the God of peace—from the | 
sweet and social intercourse of noble and elevated minds | 


even earth affords—and from the holy fellowship of con- | 


beyond what is commonly called excitement; but now, | violent passions, I could have studied to assuage them. 


Had he been a man of vicious habits and noble feelings, 
I should have had an object in gaining his affections, 
But a gross, bodily man, whose heart is in his palate and 
his purse !—oh, Mary ! I have heard those terrible preach- 
ers who describe the horrors of infernal torment dilate 
upon its lingering and interminable duration: and now 
I fully understand and feel their meaning, for every other 
earthly misery admits of hope—but mine has none!” 

“ Dear Harriet, you shall return with me, and we will 
talk of these things together.” 

“ Why should I return with you, Mary? If I were 
to fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, the name I 
have so thougbtlessly—so wickedly assumed, would be 
ever sounding in my ears, and the claims of a husband 
would be like a mountain of ice upon my heart.” 

“ Harriet,” said Mary, laying her hand upon her sis- 
ter’s arm, “this is not the way in which it can serve 
either of us to converse together. I feel as deepiy as 
you can that your situation admits of no consolation but 
what arises from the merciful interposition of an almighty 
Father ; to whom the humble and fervent prayers of his 
children never ascend in vain.” 

“But, Mary,” said Harriet, with impatience, “I have 
no heart to pray. Prayer will not change the character 
of my husband or make me love him.” 

“It is impossible for us, Harriet, to say what prayer 
can do. Our duty-is not to calculate upon the mode of 
its operation, or the scope of its influence, but simply to 
regard it as the means prescribed by Him who knew 
what was in the heart of man, to keep us near to the 
fountain of eternal love. It is because I know too feel- 


| ingly what must be the difficulties of your present situa- 


tion, that I point to the duty of prayer as the only 
available consolation. It is because we cannot, by our 
natural unassisted powers, so regulate the tide of our 
affections as always to love where we ought ; and because 


| the woman who is uncongenially married has not the 


exclaimed Harriet, and she | 
sprang wildly from the couch, and clasped her hands | 
like one who raves—*“ why am I miserable, when I tread | 


common privilege of misery—not even a right to com- 
plain, that to her, above all other human sufferers, I 
would recommend an entire surrender of the heart to 
Him who knows its wandering thoughts, its secret wor- 
ship, and its alienated love.” 

Mary paused, and Harriet answered with a sigh, “ All 
this is very well from the pulpit, but it does not apply to 
my case.” 

“ Then return home with me, dear Harriet,” said her 
sister, “and I will try to think of some consolation that 
may.” 

“T cannot go with you, Mary. The cold austerity of 
Welbourne House would be intolerable to me now.” 

“T thought, Harriet, you were so miserable here, that 
almost any change would be a relief.” 

‘It would,” said Harriet. She then paused a moment, 
and added, “ Yes, I will go with you. But you must 
keep my secret. And when you see me laugh, and talk, 
and assume the part I had acted so long, don’t suppose I 
am the less miserable for that. But promise me, Mary, 
that you will keep my secret.” 

“T will, indeed, keep your secret,” replied Mary, still 
holding her sister’s hand ; “I will keep it to the last day 
of my life. I will do any thing else for you that is 
reasonable, if you in your turn will promise me one 
thing.” 

« What is that, Mary ?” 

“That you will not endeavour, by unlawful stimu- 
lants, to keep up a show of cheerfulness which you do 
not feel.” 

“I dare not say I will not, because I do not yet know 
how much is in my power; but with your assistance I 
will make the attempt.” 

“Then good night, dear Harriet. Remember it is a 
fearful practice, ruinous to all good resolutions, and the 
certain prelude to final despair. Good night, once more, 
and may the God of mercy pour balm into the bitter cup 
of which you have to drink !” 


—>—— 
CHAPTER XXV. 


The next morning fownd Harriet an altered being. 
Angry and disgusted with herself for having betrayed so 
much of the real state of her feelings, she had already 
begun to waver in her resolution to accompany her sis- 
ter: for, on awaking to the presence of that world which, 
in spite of its bondage, she loved too well, it had again 
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appeared too captivating to be wholly resigned ; and the 
cold dull calm of her father’s family, too irksome to be 
endured. In fact, she was just forming a decided refusal 
into plausible and gentle words, when Mary entered her 
room with an open letter in her hand, and with looks 
indicating unusual agitation of mind. 

“T am sorry to find,” said she, “ that my father is very 
seriously indisposed—so much so, that I believe I must 
hasten home immediately.” 

For one moment Harriet looked as if relieved at the 
prospect of thus escaping from her sister’s vigilance ; but 
her better feelings returned, and throwing her arms 
around her neck, she said, in a voice scarcely articulate, 
“Then I will go with you, Mary, after all. My father’s 
illness is a plea that will screen me from remark; and 
vou shall either send me back a wiser and a better wife, 
or send me where I know I shall soon be—raving with 
other maniacs in a madhouse.” 

“ Hush, Harriet!" said Mary. “ Let us think of my 
poor father ;” and hurrying down stairs, she laid the 
case before Mr. Maxwell, with so much earnestness, 
tempered by discretion, that he granted a full and free 
consent to Harriet’s visiting her parental home—a con- 
sent which bad no opposing influence, but his extreme 
concern about the difficulties of the long journey, and the 
many personal privations, so indelibly impressed upon 
his memory, which he knew his delicate wife would have 
to put up with during her residence at Welbourne 
House. 

While the business of preparation was going on, the 
unsuspicious husband was so kindly attentive to every 
thing connected with Harriet’s welfare, that Mary could 
not help wishing his wife had been some simple, worthy, 
honest-hearted woman, who might gratefully appreciate 
his anxious wish to please, instead of a wayward and 
capricious girl, who never loved him less, than when, 
actuated solely by the best of motives, he bustled about 
from room to room, fatigued himself in her service, and 
intruded his portly person upon her notice every moment 
with some new scheme or new proposition, whose sole 
object was her own personal benefit. 

So carefully had every contingency been provided for 
on the present occasion, and so ample had been the 
means employed for the promotion of travellers’ comfort 
and convenience, that they were able to perform their 
long journey with little sacrifice of the home feeling so 
rarely belonging to the welcome of an inn. It was, 
notwithstanding, neither cheerful nor pleasant; for Har- 
riet, not half resigned to her situation, found it difficult 
to converse freely with one whose mode of thinking and 
acting differed so widely from her own; and the hum- 
bling confessions she had recently made to her sister, 
unsupported by any deep or lasting determination to turn 
them to good account, seemed to leave her painfully ex- 
posed to the searching eye, whose very purity she had 
now learned to dread. While Mary, on the other hand, 
had many serious thoughts to meditate upon in connec- 
tion with her father’s indisposition, and with the perilous 
circumstances in which she had found her sister placed. 
Nor will we assert that she was so much above the weak- 
ness of her sex, as not to lose herself in many a silent 
revery upon the events of her last journey, and the mys- 
terious character partially unfolded to her; as we behold 
some object in transient vividness while the glare of the 
lightning is upon it, and then lose it for ever in the depth 
of impenitrable darkness. 

Mary soon discovered that her father was more ill than 
he had chosen to confess; for much as he valued perso- 
nal importance, he had an intense aversion to every 
thing of the nature of bustle and confusion; and the 
interference of doctors, nurses, and all such authoritative 
people in his domestic establishment, was an assumption 
he could not endure with common civility or patience. 

His illness was the consequence of a severe cold, 
from which he had been suffering without complaint for 
many days; but no sooner had Mary observed his quick 
and painful respiration, than she sent immediately for a 
physician, who spoke with so much confidence of alarm- 
ing symptoms of pulmonary disease, that every precau- 
tion to which the patient would submit was studiously 
adopted; and when he found there was no other way of 
putting an end to persuason and preventing tumult, he 
did the only thing he could to preserve his dignity—he 
submitted as if it had from the first been a matter of 
choice to act in accordance with the advice of those 
around him. 
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One thing alone seemed to lie heavy on his heart, and 
nothing but the presence of his son James could relieve 
it from this burden. James accordingly was written to, 
and he came on the first application, with a countenance 
so long and mournful, that poor Stephen Grey thought, 
what a blessing it was to have one dutiful and devoted 
child! 

The business on which this exemplary son had been 
summoned, was to make some alterations in his father’s 
will, which lay untouched since Allan’s death ; but we 
will not be so uncharitable as to surmise, that his hasty 
journey was accelerated, and his countenance lengthen- 
ed, in the hope that a transfer might be made of his late 
brother’s portion to himself. Such, however, was the 
case; and no sooner was this matter settled than the af- 
fectionate son began immediately to see his father better, 
though every one else believed him to be growing worse. 
The fact was, he wished impatiently to be again centred 
in his own affairs, and feeling no real tenderness to de- 
tain him near his father’s restless pillow, he gladly 
persuaded himself there was no need to stay ; nor was it 
until the physician pronounced his patient decidedly 
worse, that he yielded reluctantly to the claims of duty, 
and took his turn in atteuding in the sick-chamber. 

In all the sad and anxious scenes necessarily accom- 
panying the alarming illness of an influential and respect- 
ed parent, Harriet took a willing and able part, for none 
seemed to have time or inclination for thinking of them- 
selves; and perhaps nothing could have occurred so well 
calculated to wean her from unprofitable and rebellious 
thoughts, as the necessity for exertion which this illness 
induced. Yet it was with a slow and languid step, but 
little like her own, that she performed her daily task ; and 
Mary saw with extreme concern that she was wearing 
herself away with a melancholy recklessness as to what 
might subsequently be her own peculiar fate. 

Among the kindest and most indefatigable of Stephen 
Grey’s attendants was Terence Malone, whose character 
always appeared to advantage on every serious and im- 
portant occasion ; and while the idea of losing a member 
of their social circle, perhaps after all less feared than 
esteemed, cast a gloom over every countenance, Mary 
thought she detected in that of her early playmate, a 
gravity beyond what, all things considered, might have 
been expected from him. But she had long since settled 
it in her own mind, that mariage is a serious business, 
and what she had lately seen tended greatly to confirm 
this belief. Nor was the fair Ellen backward in her at- 
tentions, She came periodically to sit beside her father 
for a certain length of time each day, looking also very 
grave and rather sad; and such was the general excite- 
ment, that even George Grey sent over a man on his own 
horse, more than once, to inquire after his father’s health, 
though he refused to risk his own person again within 
the doors of Welbourne House. 

At last, to the relief of all parties, the patient was 
pronounced to be out of danger; and Mary, who sat with 
him through the following night, spoke cheerfully, and 
encouraged her father to speak on easy and familiar 
subjects, though for the last few days all such exertion 
had been strictly forbidden. 

But never was any task more difficult to perform than 
that of conversing cheerfully with Stephen Grey ; for to 
address to him the common chitchat, not by any means 
to be despised, since it opens the way for something bet- 
ter, was an absurdity which had always met with so 
severe and decided a repulse, that his children had learned 
to avoid making the attempt; and now, when such 
familiar intercourse might have beguiled the tedious hours 
of convalescence, Mary sat beside her father, trembling lest 
every effort of her voice should be regarded as an imper- 
tinence. 

It was, therefore, much to her relief that he took the 
burden of conversation upon himself. 

«“ These,” said he, in his usually grave, cold manner, 
“ are searching times. I suppose I have been—indeed I 
have felt myself to be, very near the grave; and, with 
eternity before us, it becomes an awful task for what 
purpose we have lived. I believe—I hope | have pre- 
served an upright character before mankind; but it has 
lately appeared to me, that not only the character itself, 
but the end for which that character is maintained, is 
important to be looked to.” 

“ T believe,” said Mary, with extreme diffidence, “that 
it is quite possible to pursue a correct path, from no bet- 
ter motive than that of standing well before the eyes of 





men ; and I should think that the silent hours of illness 
are seasons when much that had previously appeared 
admirable or praiseworthy would be stripped from the 
aspect of earthly things.” 

“Tt is so,” said her father; “and I now feel almost at 
a loss how to regard many subjects on which I once 
thought myself particularly clear.” 

“T believe,” observed Mary, “the great point is, to 
put away expediency from our thoughts, and to louk 
simply at the two grand principles of good and evil. 
You, my dear father, must have been sensible, during 
the course of the serious reflections to which you allude, 
that the censure, as well as the approbation of mankind, 
is bestowed upon actions rather than motives—upon con- 
sequences rather than the means by which such conse- 
quences are produced.” 

“T have; and I have marvelled that it should be so, 
seeing that our motives, and the means we make choice 
of to accomplish what we desire, are the surest test. of 
principle.” 

“ We find, for instance,” continued Mary, “ that those 
who take upon themselves the care of the tender feelings 
of childhood, judging from consequences alone, will not 
unfrequently deal out the same punishment to him who 
commits an accidental error, as to him who wilfully and 
deliberately does wrong ; and that when persons of more 
mature understanding act under the influence of mental 
delusion, a just distinction is rarely made between their 
having involuntarily deceived themselves, and designedly 
deceived others—whereas one is merely an error, the 
other a determined violation of moral law; but the con- 
sequences being the same, the censure of mankind is 
bestowed with equal severity upon both. Now it has 
often struck me, father, that the great business of a 
moral agent—the paramount duty of every parent, who 
would educate his children for a higher and a bolier 
state of existence, is to keep a strict watch over cases 
similar to these: and, with a single eye to what is meet 
for Divine as well as human approbation, to cherish the 
good, under whatever form it may appear, and in such a 
manner that the two ideas of virtue and happiness should 
be indissolubly associated in the opening mind.” 

“ Yes,” replied Stephen Grey; “ but we are taught 
that the life of the Christian is one of constant warfare; 
that in this world be is but a wanderer and an alien, 
without either home or rest; how, then, should his 
portion be one of happiness ?” 

“Not of gross or selfish happiness, most assuredly,” 
said Mary; “ but, alas, what incalculable injury is done 
to the cause of religion, by representing it as a system 
that necessarly excludes all natural enjoyment. Oh, my 
father, while we live, let us remember that the only foun- 
dation of real happiness upon which we can with safety 
build, is so rational, so elevated in its nature, and at the 
same time so admirably adapted to the faculties of man, 
that it not only gives a zest to all his simple pleasures, 
but at the same time raises his purest and most intellec- 
tual aspirations to the highest point of laudable ambition, 

“ Dear father, let us not only remember this important 
truth, but so recommend the belief of it to others, that if 
we have erred in any case by making religion appear 
unlovely before the eyes of men, we may endeavour to 
atone to our heavenly Father by labouring with our 
hearts and hands in the spread of its benignant influence, 
and by doing humble but fervent homage to its beauties 
and its consolations.” 

Stephen Grey was silent, and Mary said no more. 
Perhaps the time was past for him to make any serious 
alteration in his mode of conduct; for habit, so potent in 
its influence over all, was to him like an iron chain 
under which he moved without the power to add or 
take away a single link. But whether it was from the 
reduced number of his family—whether the words of his 
daughter had sunk deep into his heart—or-whether his 
reflections upon a sick-bed had really worked a change in 
his theory of morals, it was observed by all who knew 








him, that, from the time of his illness, Stephen Grey was 
less harsh in his manners to those around him, and less 
imperative in his mode of enforcing obedience. 

Still the outward character of the man was the same, 
and when Harriet first saw the tall, gaunt figue of her 
father descending to the common sitting-room, she was 
strongly reminded of a picture she had somewhere seen 
of Lazarus in his grave-clothes; while, acting from the 
impulse of the moment, she would have escaped by an 





opposite door had not Mary claimed her assistance in 
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making some arrangements for the accommodation of the 
invalid. 

While the illness of Stephen Grey was at its height, a 
general sympathy had been excited for him, as it would 
have been for any other sufferer worthy in an equal 
degree of general respect. At that time, too, when he 
lay helpless and feeble as a child, it was impossible to 
fear him; but no sooner was he seen to raise himself to 
his full height, and heard to speak again in the cold, 
harsh tones of his well known vcice, than old associations 
returned as powerfully as ever upon those who had felt 
the influence of the iron rule by which he governed ; 
and so far from being welcomed with cheerful cordiality 
to the familiar scenes of domestic life, he was again left 
by all who could escape from his presence, and addressed 
only when it could not be avoided, with a distant and 
formal respect. 

It was hard upon Mary Grey that all the lingering 
hours of her father’s convalescence should be shared by 
him and her alone; but no sunny countenance, brighten- 
ing with smiles on his return to health, looked in upon 
their solitude; there came no social friend to entertain 
him with the gossip of the day, nor welcome step to re- 
lieve the tedium of those long, dull evenings; and Mary, 
ever faithful to her trust, had no alternative but to read, 
talk, or be silent by turns, calculating as nearly as she 
could which would be least objectionable to her father ; 
for, as to pleasing him, it was a thing entirely beyond 
the reach of her most aspiring hopes, few people being 
able to remember the time when Stephen Grey had 
evinced any signs of being gratified by personal kindness 
or attention. To speak and act so as to avoid exciting 
his anger or contempt, was all his children ventured to aim 
at, and on the present occasion Mary succeeded to her 
heart’s content. 

While Stephen Grey remained a close prisoner in his 
own chamber ; while the interest of his critical situation 
lent a temporary excitement to every member of bis 
household; and while there was really a great deal of 
active employmeat for those who were disposed to be 
useful, Harriet felt more satisfaction than she had antici- 
pated in being present at such a time; but when her 
father seemed once more to fill with his awful presence 
the whole range of the lower apartments of the house, 
and that not as formerly for a few hours in the morning 
and evening, but for the whole of each day, shie felt as if 
there was no shelter for her head—no rest for the sole of 
her foot; and perhaps there were lingering thoughts, 
impossible to be communicated, that created an uncon- 
querable desire to return to her husband’s home, even 
with all its vexations and with all its griefs, 

Whether this desire originated in the discomforts of Wel- 


heart and Heaven ; for she made no promises, no confes- | 
sions, but left her resolutions to the proof, which after 
events abundantly supplied. 

As Stephen Grey recovered his former health and re- | 
sumed his wonted habits, Mary found time to bestow the | 
attention she had promised her friend upon the settlement | 
of Herbert Lee in the neighbouring village of Welbourne, | 
where, either through the influence of his brother Elliott | 
or that of the Rector of Branden, he had lately been ap- | 
pointed to the duties of the church, as curate to that | 
reverend gentleman, with such a salary as rendered it | 
necessary for him to be satisfied with a very humble | 
establishment and a very limited enjoyment of household | 
comforts, 

This, however, was of trifling moment to one who was 
at the same time a profound scholar, an invalid, and a 
candidate for no other “onour than that of faithfully per- | 
forming the duties of a Christian minister. Butas Mary | 
Grey had the charg of choosing his habitation, she took | 
care that it shou)4 be one as capable as could be found of | 
those domestic comforts to which he had been accustomed. | 

Both from habit and necessity Mary was an excellent 
economist; and when she first took ‘Terence Malone and 
Harriet with her to judge whether every thing had been | 
provided really essential to the convenience and respect- 
ability of a young clergyman, Terence had been delighted | 
to see the metamorphosis wrought by the good taste and | 
good will of a rational and energetic woman. 

“IT wish,” he said, “ you would teach Ellen some of | 
this economical cleverness.” | 

« Ah!” said Harriet, smiling, “ economical cleverness | 
is what all men value above every other virtue in their | 
wives; and while they graciously accord to them the | 
merit of saving, the pleasure of spending is what they | 
would reserve for themselves.” 

“ Mary, defend me!” exclaimed Terence; “I have 
sometimes been your champion in furmer days.” 

“TI will defend you,” replied Mary, with warmth, 
“for never was there 9 more generous or indulgent 
husband.” 

“Thank you, Mary, with all my heart. You were | 
always my good angel. Now, Harriet, I defy you.” 

But Harriet had turned away, for she had no heart to | 
speak of former days. She found no entertainment in | 
the raillery that touched upon married life; nor had | 
Terence that jocund hilarity about him, when the happi- | 
ness of husbands and wives was the subject of conversa- | 
tion, that flows out from the secret store of internal 
satisfaction possessed by those, who, in the important 





| affair of selecting a companion for life, have chosen 


wisely and well. 
“ Marriage,” thought Mary, as she contemplated the 





bourne House, or in the restlessness of an ill-disciplined 
mind, hoping to find relief from any change, such was 


two most familiar instances it presented to her view, “is 
but an unpalatable portion after all.” And had not the 


Harriet’s evident wish to be gone, that when her inten- | countenance of Terence betrayed a degree of disappoint- 


tion was communicated to her sister Mary, she was with 


ment too deep to be the subject of a jest, she would 


great delicacy pressed to prolong her visit, but at the | sometimes have been tempted to remind him of the high 


same time set entirely at liberty to act as she thought 
best. 
sister entering with cordiality and kindness into her do- 
mestic duties, duging the time of their father’s illness, to 
think it necessary to recur to* the painful subject of 
Harriet’s distressing situation; yet she could not suffer 
her to depart without further notice of it, because she 
dared not hope that she was returning sufficiently forti- 
fied against the peculiar temptations of her home. She 
therefore compelled herself to perform that most unwel- 
come, most arduous duty of a Christian’s life: and, by 
returning to the theme she would most gladly have dis- 
missed for ever from her thoughts, convinced her sister, 
that notwithstanding the most favourable appearances, 
she was still an object of suspicion and distrust, 

Of all the miserable consequences of human error, 
there is not one more lamentable than this; that the 
wanderer who has but recently returned to the right path, 
with the best intentions to pursue it for the future, must 
necessarily be followed by the watchful eyes of those who 
doubt his sincerity; whiJe his wounded spirit writhes 
beneath the agony of sAjorions suspicion, without the 
power to cast it off and to stand erect in the conscious 
dignity of moral worth. 

Whether the wanderer we have described smarted be- 
neath this unavoidable injustice, or whether, when the 
pure lips of her sister pressed upon her cheek their fare- 
well kiss, she knew in the secret of her heart how little 
she deserved that sister’s confidence, was between her 


notions he had formerly held, when expatiating with ex- 
travagant enthusiasm on the felicity of connubial life. 
Not that his fair wife was any thing but lovely still. 


} 
Indeed, Mary had been too well pleased to see her | 
| 


| Graceful in all her movements, polished and gentle in 
| her manners, she was exactly the wife to show olf before 
| the world, and might have sustained its strictest scrutiny 
| with unblemished reputation ; for never was she known 
| to deviate from what was ladylike, or from what is con- 
ventionally called correct. But in an isolated situation 
like the Abbey Grange, where her cheerful companion- 
ship should have created a charm as genial, and far 
more extensive in its influence, than the glow of her own 
warm hearth, she was like a dead weight upon her 
husband’s spirits, perpetually requiring of him the 
enlivening impulse which she, in her turn, ought to have 
supplied, or else sinking into listless inactivity and silent 
reserve. 

While under the shelter of Mary’s protecting wing, 
and stimulated by her invigorating influence, Ellen could 
blush, and smile, and glide about, and make judicious 
but commonplace remarks with so correct an emphasis, 
and in so sweet a voice, that few persons were aware, 
and Terence least of ail, how much she was indebted for 
the beauty of her character to the superior strength, | 
vigour, and intensity of her sister’s feelings, which seemed | 
to cast a sort of halo around every object invested with | 
the treasure of her affections. 

Even Mary herself had so loved the motherless child, | 
and so doted on her personal attractions, and her appa- | 
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rently faultless mind, that she was long in opening her 
eyes to any real deficiency ; for Ellen was talented and 
accomplished, and wanted nothing but the warmth of a 
generous and affectionate heart to render her a delightful 
woman. 

This, however, was a want of such immense import- 
ance in the consideration of her husband, that no sooner 
had Harriet left her father’s house, than Mary Grey 
began to fear she should a second time be made that 
most unenviable of all confidants—the confidant of an 
unhappy marriage. 

Could any exertions of her own have remedied the 
evil she saw gathering around those whose happiness or 
misery she deeply shared, it is needless to say that 
neither pain nor difficulty, nor any consequences in 
which she alone was involved, would have found any 
place in her considerations. But in a case of so much 
delicacy, how should a third person interfere, or to what 
particular point could her interference be directed ! 
Terence had married from what is commonly called love. 
The defects of his wife were such as could not be cor- 
rected without remodelling her nature; and if the con- 
sequences of his marriage were not that fruition of 
enjoyment he had so fondly anticipated, they were such 
as no other human being could avert. 

We have said that Mary Grey had parted from her 
sister Harriet without that cheering confidence which 
would have robbed that parting of all its bitterness: and 
now that her father had resumed his usual occupations, 
she was left to cherish her anxious apprehensions in 
secret and loneliness, interrupted only by the company 
of Terence Malone, who came oftener than the day with 
many plausible excuses for seeking her society, or by 
visiting her sister Ellen, who failed not to demand her 
willing assistance, as well in every domestic arrangement, 
as for enlivening the monotony of what she was accus- 
tomed, even in the presence of her husband, to call her 
melancholy home. 

Nor was her young friend Herbert Lee, now settled 
in his humble house in the village, without his share in 
Mary’s kind attentions; and often when she went to en- 
quire after his delicate health, or to introduce him to bis 
sick or suffering parishioners, she would ask Terence 
Malone to be her companion, scarcely deeming her own 
age sufficient to sanction this matronly interference. 

It was on the afternoon of one of those fine spring 
days, when the rooks fly wheeling and cawing over the 
trees in which they finally settle, and prepare to build 
their own and their children’s homes, when the prim- 
roses peep vut like yellow stars from the green banks, 
and the lambs run wild upon the grassy downs, and the 
eatth feels firm and elastic beneath the tread of the 
traveller’s foot, that Mary and Terence went cheerfully 
over the fields to Welbourne, sighing only as they crossed 
the river by the stone bridge, and looking down the 
stream, reflected in deep silence upon the wreck its cruel 
waters had made. 

Nor was it because Terence was by her side that Mary 
spoke and smiled with quiet satisfaction in her looks, 
but because she was pursuing a course of active useful- 
ness, and not harbouring in her heart a single thought 
injurious to her own or others’ peace. 

Her object in going to Welbourne on this day was 
to convey some needful assistance to a sick neighbour, 
and she proposed to conclude her social duties by par- 
taking of that usually questionable gratification, a bache- 
lor’s tea. 

They found the young student buried among his 
books, but he started with delighted surprise on behold- 
ing the welcome intruders, and received them with the 
true politeness of a gentleman. 

Indeed, Herbert Lee was a gentleman in the bighest 
sense of the word, in mind as well as person, in feeling 
as well as education. ‘T'all, graceful, and dignified in 
his figure, but far too pale and delicate to possess any 
decided claims to manly beauty, he spoke with the easy 
fluency of ope whom nature has gifted with a language 
for every emotion of his expansive soul, and to whom 
education has imparted the ability to render that language 
the most pure and the most persuasive. He was in all 
respects qualified for a powerful and popular preacher of 
the gospel, whose truths were the support and the guide 
of his own life, and those who felt the influence of his 
eloquence, his zeal, and his irreproachable example, had 
nothing to regret, except that such influence should be 

confined within so narrow and so humble a sphere. 
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It is true the church of Branden, where he frequently 
performed the duty of a minister, was in the immediate 
vicinity of Nugent Park; but the family were seldom 
there, and still less frequently did they honour that lowly 
edifice with their presence. 

Herbert Lee, though something of a bookworm, and a 
recluse besides, could, when in the society of congenial 
minds, render himself an interesting and delightful com- 
panion, and never did the voice of Mary Grey salute his 
ear, but he was all attention; though it was said that 
there were less melodious voices whose loudest tones 
would fail to divert him from the page on which he 
pored. With Terence, too, he was easy and unreserved ; 
and when the three friends sat down together around his 
frugal board, there was no lack of pleasant and cheerful 
conversation. 

“The moon is rising,” said Mary at last, “ we must 
not sit gossipping here. My father will find his home so 
lonely.” 

“ He will scarcely like it the less for that,” observed 
Terence. 

“And poor Ellen!” continued Mary, with a look of 
reproach. 

Terence said no more, for he had really not been 
thinking of her, and his conscience smote him for the 
neglect. He therefore prepared without further hesita- 
tion to depart; and when they were again out in the 
open air, he drew Mary’s hand within his arm and they 
both walked on in silence. 

At last he spoke in a voice so deep and sad, it was 
scarcely like his own. 

“ Mary,” said he, “ yon moon has often shone upon 
us in our evening rambles. Do you remember one 
perticular night when we stood together by the river- 
siue id 

* What night do you mean, Terence?” said Mary, 
endeavouring to persuade herself that she did not really 
know 

«“ No matter, Mary,” he replied; “if you do not re- 
member it, that is sufficient.” 

“I remember so many evenings spent with you—” 
Mary replied, with great simplicity, when, stopping sud- 
denly, he grasped her hand and exclaimed, “ Do you, 
Mary? Do you remember them with pleasure? Ah! 
tell me that you do, for there is no voice that speaks to 
me pow in such sweet and soothing words as I have 
heard from you.” 

Mary was startled, embarrassed, shocked—but she 
thought it most prudent not to understand his meaning 


in its gravest sense; she therefore answered, with a | 





exempt than the generality of her sex from glaring or 
| decided faults. If she has deceived us, it has been with- 
| out design, and we ought rather to blame ourselves for 
| want of penetration than her for want of sincerity. In- 
deed, we have much to blame ourselves for, as regards 
| my poor sister. I, most especially, for having permitted 
| her, in early life, to seek her own gratification before all 
| other things; and you for having encouraged the idea 
| that she was faultless, until it became her own belief. 
| We have, therefore, a great duty to accomplish, by way 
| of redeeming the past ; but let us perform this duty with 
tenderness, consistency, and perfect candour ; remember- 
ing at the same time, that by speaking disparagingly of 
our friends and near connections, without having openly 
and faithfully endeavoured to correct their faults, we 
commit a culpable breach of moral rectitude; that the 
man who would complain of his wife, without being able 
to charge her with any direct violation of conjugal duty, 
has not, on the face of the whole earth, a lawful or pro- 
per confidant; and that the woman, who, under such 
circumstances, submits to the degradation of being his 
confidant, deserves to sacrifice the esteem of her own sex 
and the respect of his.” 

Terence made no reply, and Mary, too, was silent, 
until they reached the entrance of her father’s garden ; 
where, extending her hand to her companion, she said, 
in a kind and soothing voice, “ Good night, Terence. 
Let what has passed between us this evening be buried 
in oblivion. But do not, I entreat you, do not let it 
operate against your calling upon me for all the services 
which the most affectionate, the most grateful, and the 
most devoted of sisters can render. 

“No, Terence, you must not turn away so coldly— 
you must not leave me without a word. I will not let 
you go till you have made me that promise. Look into 
the past, Terence. See what I have been to you, and 
you to me. Is friendship such as ours to be shaken at 
last? Do I not understand all that you are feeling suffi- 
ciently to sympathise with you still? It rests with you 
to decide, whether you will seal up the fountain of this 
sympathy for ever, or suffer it to flow unrestrained, as 
when we shared the heedless hours of childhood to- 

| gether.” 

“Mary,” replied Terence, “you shall be my sister 
still—my good genius—my guardian angel: for I cannot 
live if you are less, and it is now impossible that you 
should be more. Good night!” and they both turned 
away in silence to their respective homes. 


—<— 


forced smile, “ You know you are a married man, | 


Terence. You must not expect sweet things to be said 
to you now.” 
« But I have surely a right to expect something in re- 


turn for all the affection I have lavished so unsparingly. | 


Tell me what it is, Mary.” 


“ Gratitude, most assuredly, as unbounded as your | 


generosity ; and affection as disinterested as your own.” 
Terence again seized Mary's hand, placed it within his 
arm, and hurried on. 
« Mary,” said he, in a tone of bitterness, “ never again 
talk of what people have a right to expect in married 


life; they must take what falls to their lot; and I must | 


be satisfied with my portion of disappointment. But I 
soinetimes think if I had not been blinded—stupified— 
bewildered by my admiration of mere beauty, I might 
have been a happier and a better man.” 

Mary felt it was no longer safe to trifle; she felt also 
the stern duty of speaking directly to the point; and 
cherishing no thought in her own bosom for which she 
ought to have blushed, even beneath that pale moon, 
with memorials of all she had felt and suffered imme- 
diately around her, she answered calmly and clearly, 
«« My dear brother, this subject is one whose free discus- 
sion can only tend to your own unhappiness, and the 
injury of another. If, therefore, you wish that T should 
be to you a sister indeed, it must be strictly and im- 
peratively forbidden as the theme of our private conver- 
sation. 

«“ You had, previous to your marriage, every oppor- 
tunity of judging for yourself. You formed a free, 
unbiassed, unhesitating choice, upon which you acted, 
without influence or persuasion, Think, then, how 
ungenerous it is to the wife you thus selected from the 
whole world, to complain that she is not in all respects 
what you wished or expected to find her. Ellen is more 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


When Mrs. Maxwell departed from her father’s house, 
it was chiefly with a desire to escape from the irksome 
restrictions which its well-known austerity imposed. 
For, though fully aware of the force of Mary’s argu- 
ments, as well as of the right application of her advice, 
and sensible also of the beneficial influence of her exam- 
ple, she had not yet learned to love the ways of holiness 
and peace, or to regulate her tastes by what the necessity 
of a stricter walk enjoined. 

Having in early life imbibed the idea, which her 
father’s injudicious treatment had tended to confirm, that 
she was a being of inferior grade, appointed to a low 
place in the moral world, and that, consequently there 
| were many bigh and important duties from which she 
| was exempt, she had been accustomed to allow herself a 
| license, both in thought and action, fatal alike to purity 
| of mind and dignity of character. 
| «Jtis all very well for you, because you are one of 
| the religious,” and “ Such a thing can do me no harm; 
it cannot make me worse than I am,” were answers she 
had made use of from early childhood, to repel her sister’s 
warnings or advice ; and though in her graver moments 
she would now sometimes refrain from such idle retorts, 
the same language was in her heart, and the same feeling 
influenced her life. 

Placing her sister Mary in her own situation, Harriet 
could see in a moment what she ought to do or to leave 
undone; but she could not or would not believe that the 
same duties were required of her, because she had been 
early taught that she was worthless, treated as if she 
was so, and told that she would be so to the end of her 
life. She had, therefore, no laudable ambition, no desire 
but to escape fiom present suffering, and no delight but 





in the excitement by which her sense of suffering was 
allayed. 

On returning to her own home, she was received by 
her husband with a welcome so warm, so cordial, and so 
entirely divested of all apprehension about her not feel- 
ing the same warmth in return, that she almost wished 
herself back again at Welbourne Honse, rather than en- 
dure once more the painful necessity of appearing pleased, 
while disappointment, vexation, and disgust lay heavy at 
her heart. 

But soon, alas, too soon, she fell into her former habits, 
and forgot, or tried to forget, that human life was appoint- 
ed for any thing but a scene of dissipation or amusement. 
And old friends—nay, half the town, came flocking to 
her morning levee, either to welcome her back, or to see 
what she was dressed in; and Aunt Hilary sat with her 
from morning till night, telling her all the gossip of the 
place, and all the good she had done in the absence of 
her niece; though some people thought Mrs. Hilary’s 
good was not so apparent to others as to herself, and 
therefore, they hinted, she was obliged to tell of it. 

Harriet, however, was a willing listener, for her aunt’s 
benevolent actions were intimately connected with the 
domestic affairs of the people around her; and the para- 
doxical part she performed by acting the marplot whenever 
she thought to set things right, afforded her niece a never- 
failing source of amusement. 

Tt was well for the purity of Harriet’s reputation, and 
perhaps still better for the peace of her own mind, that 
Frank Nugent came no more. He had set off on a 
journey soon after the insult offered him beneath the 
alderman’s roof; and thus had taught the woman for 











whom he had so recently professed the warmest admira- 
tion a lesson of forgetfulness which she was not slow to 
learn ; for their intimacy had been only that of the pas- 
sing hour, founded on idleness and frivolity, and cherished 
by vanity on one side and falsehood on the other; yet 
still, though worthless and heartless in itself, it had been 
of that dangerous description which is not unfrequently 
of sufficient importance to blast the reputation of a wife 
and ruin her domestic peace. 

By way of reconciling her conscience to the course 
she was now pursuing, Harriet had frequent recourse to 
the reflection, that as Frank Nugent was gone, and had 
left her whole of heart, there was nothing very culpable 
in her life either to be condemned or apprehended ; and 
therefore she fluttered on, like the butterfly, from hour to 
hour, but, alas! without its innocence, and without its 
power to fly away and be at rest. 

It is true there were times when her reflections were 
almost intolerable—when the humbler gratifications of 
those whose tastes were more simple and more refined 
sent the poison of envy rankling to her secret soul; and 
when faint glimpses of a better and holier life—of what 
she might have been—came stealing through the calm of 
evening, through the moon’s pure rays, and through the 
silent depth of midnight, like the glow of his own fire- 
side, seen afar off among the mountains, to the man 
who perishes with cold. And to these partial and fitful 
lights, serving but to make the darkness in which she 
dwelt more visible, she owed the fresh stimulus with 
which she rushed into society, or drowned her senses in 
oblivion, 

To the eye of a superficial observer, the conduct of 
Mrs. Maxwell had nothing really culpable in it. She 
only dressed and went abroad, and visited, and danced, 
and laughed like other people; but the recorder of her 
follies is one who believes that the soul of man is always 
progressing towards good or evil, and far indeed from her 
experience was the attainment of any good. 

If the human mind be left to lie waste, it will, like 
every other wilderness, produce innumerable weeds. If 
the desires and affections of our nature are not cultivated 
for useful and benevolent purposes, they will produce 
fruits as monstrous as unpalatable; and the unhappy 
being we have been describing, who did not even try to 
love her husband, discovered, when it was two late, that 
he was the object of her dislike. 

It had often been said, and said falsely of Harriet, that 
she had no heart, but no one had ever pronounced her 
to be without passions: and when she had once yielded 
to the influence of a deep-rooted antipathy to her un- 
conscious husband, she saw him odious in every light, 
and repulsive under every form. She could not hear 
him speak or answer him with patience. She could not 
force herself to comply with his most simple request, 
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without hating him the more for having made it. Nor 
could she cast her eye even upon the mere shadow of his 
person without beholding it distorted beyond the fair pro- 
portions of a man. 

We are inclined to think that the state into which 
Harriet was rapidly falling, though wearing the outward 
character of decency, is perhaps the most extreme in its 
degradation and its misery of any that human life 
affords us the means of contemplating. Here was 
nothing to refine the nature or soften the edge of suffer- 
ing; no cherished hope, even of distant and forbidden 
things, to impart a false gloss to the more immediate ; 
but a dull, dead waste of mental darkness, only not in- 
fernal, because it wanted the impress of the awful seal of 
eternity. 

Let no human voice presume to say of the dominion 
of evil, Thus far shalt thou extend, and no farther. It 
matters not, whether within the walls of the religious 
sanctuary, or in the bandit’s mountain cave; whether 
within the private circle of domestic comfort, or in more 
public scenes of rapine, strife, or bloodshed ; if the heart 
be willingly surrendered to the influence of evil, the 
powers of darkness will work out their fatal purpose, and 
fulfill their office of destruction. 

It was so with the erring creature whose footsteps we 
have thus far traced: that, uncommitted before the eye 
of ‘the world, she was mentally falling away from the 
path of moral rectitude, and gradually sinking lower 
and lower into that abyss of spiritual night in which 
nothing but temptation is wanted to constitute each act 
a crime. 

After madly and desperately rushing into a state of 
bondage, where there was neither affection nor sense of 
duty to render that bondage endurable, she had first al- 
lowed herself to spurn her chains, and then to loathe 
her fellow captive. With such a character, whose will, 
though often violently thwarted, had never been sub- 
dued, the transition from loathing to hatred had been 
short and sudden, because there was no power to escape; 
while the mere compulsion of the bond was enough of 
itself to excite resistance to its imposition. And thus, 
we repeat, Harriet did cordially hate the man to whom 
she had bound herself in the most sacred union till 
death. Till death !—that was the thought that haunted 
her, for she was young, and, oh! how capable of enter- 
ing into all the enjoyments of life; while he was sink- 
ing into the vale of years, and was gradually becoming 
more entirely the slave of his bodily appetites. 

It happened about this time, that from the rank of 
alderman, Mr. Maxwell was promoted to that of mayor, 
and a sumptuous dinner was given to celebrate this 
great and memorable occasion, and the health of the 
lady mayoress was drunk by those who believed her to 
be the happiest of women, and pleasant jokes were 
passed upon her lord, and copious libations were poured 
out to the genius of civic glory. 

It was a day for Harrict to luxuriate (as she some- 
times did, purely for the sake of variety) in loneliness ; 
and telling a party of her dear friends, first, that she 
positively must write letters, and then, as they persisted 
in their kind intrusion, that she was indisposed, she freed 
herself at last fr@m their affectionate solicitude to while 
away the tedious hours of her husband’s absence; and 
sending for a novel whose highly wrought and desperate 
character was a grand recommendation to its impassion- 
ed pages, she drew to the glowing hearth a soft deep 
chair of crimson damask, placed her small feet upon a 
splendid ottoman, and sinking down into the posture of 
repose, began to read. 

It was a tale of many horrors—of too many to carry 
away the feelings from all other things; and ere she 
opened the last volume, Harriet paused and listened to 
the deep tone of the church bell, as it struck the hour of 
twelve. A long train of musing followed—of dangerous 
thoughts that vacillate between the regions of life and 
death. 

Harriet had long felt like one who, in a dream, be- 
holds a dark impenetrable horizon closing in on every 
side. There was, she believed, but one way in which 
it was possible for her to ape; and this idea had be- 
come so familiar to her cane meditations, as to assume 
the character of a hope. Thus, when sympathising 
friends condoled with her upon Mr. Maxwell’s apoplectic 
constitution and habits, a thrill ran through her nerves, 
for then she detected herself in having wished him dead; 
and anxiously as she might anticipate the relief of being 





left at liberty, there is no bosom so callous as to harbour 
such a wish towards a familiar companion, still less to- 
wards a kind and generous friend, without feeling it to 
be as base as unnatural—as horrible as base. 

But now Harriet was alone—free from the keen 
watchful eyes of those who would have cried shame 
upon her thoughts had they been written on her fore- 
head. And therefore she went musing on, and had al- 
ready decked her brow in widow’s weeds, thrown the 
deep mourning habit around her graceful person, and 
wept the becoming tear which the last catastrophe of 
human life calls forth from all, when the sound of hur- 
rying feet beneath the window caught her ear; a ring, 
the gentlest that could possibly be heard, soon followed, 
and then the wheels of a carriage came rumbling from 
the distance, so slowly that they sounded like a hearse. 

Harriet opened the door of the room where she had 
been sitting. There were strange voices in the hall, and 
whisperings and suppressed shrieks among the servants, 
who ran hither and thither, repeating for each other’s 
benefit the word “hush!” so often and so loudly, that 
it would have roused the most inattentive ear. 

To descend and make herself acyuainted with the 
cause of these mysterious sounds was the first impulse 
that Harriet felt; but a fit of cold shivering paralysed 
her limbs; and though a deep sense of fear and loneli- 
ness came over her, and though, whichever way she 
looked, the frightful spectacle of a pale and ghastly 
corpse seemed to be extended, with eyes that glared re- 
proachfully even in death, she had no power to fly from 
the scene of such imaginary horrors. 

At last a stranger’s foot was heard ascending the 
stairs. The first person Harriet recognised was a phy- 
sician. The next a brother alderman—a boon com- 
panion of her husband’s, 

Their simple story was soon told; Mr. Maxwell was 
not dead—possibly not in immediate danger; but suf- 
fering from the consequences of a decided attack of 
apoplexy, and requiring the greatest delicacy of treat- 
ment and the greatest care. 

Though Harriet still trembled violently, she bore this 
communication with so much apparent self-possession, 
that the gentlemen were encouraged to propose conduct- 
ing her to the apartment where her husband had been 
laid; as, from the behaviour of the domestics, they had 








not seen any probability of their being able to take upon 
themselves the important charge of attending the patient 
through the night. 

At this proposition, however, Harriet involuntarily 
uttered a faint screain and shrank back; but suddenly 
recollecting herself, she motioned for the physician to 
lead the way, and leaning upon the arm of the other 
gentleman, she proceeded to the distant chamber, which 
the medical attendants had made choice of on account 
of its remoteness from the noise of the street. 

It is a painful pleasure to contemplate the features of 
those whom we have loved and served, when illness, 
divested of suffering, has spread over them the placidity 
of repose—when death is near, and we gaze, it may be 
for the last time, upon the still animated form of a friend 
endeared by long and intimate acquaintance. 

But to behold the living witness of our unfaithful- 
ness—the being whom we should have loved and 
cherished, but whom our impious wishes would have 
driven out from the warm shelter of our earthly habita- 
tions, and consigned to the cold inhospitable grave—to 
see such a being stretched out before us, already para- 
lysed beneath the stroke of death—speechless—helpless 
—and perhaps without the power of repentance—oh ! 





it is horrible to think that, though we could not actually 
draw down the bolt of Heaven upon them, we have done | 
what we could! we have dared to wish them suddenly | 
arrested in their mortal career—cut off from all their | 
purposes, and from all their hopes, and sent out upon | 
the ocean of eternity with all their sins upon their | 
heads ! 

And now the guilty wife was alone with the being 
whom she had thus injured—with the man whose gene- 
rous bounty had surrounded her with all for which she 
valued life, and whom, in return, she would have de- 
prived of all. Sho was alone with the man who had 
never thought of making up his great account with 
Heaven until it was too late; and she had the bitter re- 
flection that such was the fate to which she had mentally 
consigned him. She was alone, for the domestics of her 
household, like herself, had been accustomed to make 





pleasure their only pursuit; and therefore they fled from 
the presence of the sick or the sorrowful, as they would 
have shunned the infection of a fatal malady. 

The physician had descended to the lower apartments 
of the house, to sit in consultation upon his patient's 
hopeless case ; and Harriet, stupified and almost speech- 
less with horror, had not had the precaution to detain 
any of her servants; she was, therefore, alone in the 
silence of midnight, hearing nothing, but within the 
curtains of that fearful couch, the deep laborious breath- 
ings of the senseless sutferer, whose every moment of 
existence threatened to be his last. She was alone be- 
neath the eye of an almighty Father, who had given 
her unnumbered blessings, all of which she had neglect- 
ed or abused, who had committed to her keeping a sacred 
trust, to which she had been unfaithful, and who knew 
that, in her secret soul, she had cherished dark deadly 
wishes, as unnatural towards a fellow-creature as im- 
pious towards a just and holy God. 

It was a moment of such strict and awful searching 
of the polluted heart, that Harriet bowed herself, per- 
haps for the first time in her life, with real penitence be- 
fure her Maker; and falling on her knees in utter and 
hopeless prostration of soul, implored his mercy for her- 
self, and for him whom she had so deeply injured. 

As a test of her sincerity, she entreated that his life 
might yet be spared, and that she might have time to 
prove, by after faithfulness, how deeply she deplored her 
past errors—her past crimes. For such they now ap- 
peared to her view, all rising up before her mental 
vision, arrayed in their native hideousness, and stamped 
with indelible characters of guilt. 

The free outpouring of the heart through the medium 
of prayer once opened—the native Janguage of the 
stricken soul once adopted—the miserable penitent felt 
as if she could never leave the gates of mercy, or cease 
from her fervent supplications, until her prayer had been 
granted, and the solemn compact binding her to a holier 
life had been fully sealed. 

She felt as if it was impossible to part thus, even from 
one who had possessed no place in her affections, but to 
whom she owed much, and who had shared with unde- 
viating kindness her daily and familiar walk. If he 
might but be spared, she now believed it would be pos- 
sible for her to love him better—at least she would pro- 
mise to serve him more faithfully. She would remember 
that she herself was one who had no right to look for 
perfection in others; and that, in entering into that so- 
lemn union which death alone could dissolve, she had 
brought with her at least an equal share of imperfec- 
tions, 

All these, with a long train of consequent reflections, 
passed through the mind of the penitent with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, and with something of its vividness ; 
and then came the fearful suspicion that perhaps she 
was unworthy to be again tried with the trust she had 
neglected ; that the thread of mental existence was al- 
ready torn asunder; and that she would be haunted, 
through the remainder of her days, with the reflection 
that at the very moment when her secret thoughts were 
brooding with a fiend-like satisfaction upon her husband’s 
death, her impious wishes were answered from the re- 
gions of eternal night, and the angel of destruction was 
sent forth to shadow, with his fatal wings, the life she 
had dared to denounce. 

While these fearful thoughts were gradually awaken- 
ing the dormant conscience of the faithless wife, she still 
remained upon her knees, for the anguish of her soul 
found no relief, save in the language of prayer; nor was 
it until the return of the physician that other attendants 
were called into the chamber, and an attempt was made 
to lead her away. 

But no. She stood as if rooted to the spot, and de- 
clared her determination to remain until some more 
favourable symptoms should appear. 

The physician offered his tribute of praise te her de- 
voted attachmen’, but he shook his head when she spoke 
of favourable symptoms. 

“Is there then no hope ?” exclaimed Harriet, clasping 
her hands in an agony of despair, as if she had loved 
her husband but too fondly. 

The doctor again shook his head. He pronounced 
nothing decidedly; but Harriet, judging from his looks 
that all hope was over, felt as if her eternal doom was 
sealed. 

From this moment she held little communication with 
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It is true the church of Branden, where he frequently 


performed the duty of a minister, was in the immediate | decided faults. 


vicinity of Nugent Park; but the family were seldom 
there, and still less frequently did they honour that lowly 
edifice with their presence. 

Herbert Lee, though something of a bookworm, and a 
recluse besides, could, when in the society of congenial 
minds, render himself an interesting and delightful com- 
panion, and never did the voice of Mary Grey salute his 
ear, but he was all attention; though it was said that 
there were less melodious voices whose loudest tones 
would fail to divert him from the page on which he 
pored. With Terence, too, he was easy and unreserved ; 
and when the three friends sat down together around his 
frugal board, there was no lack of pleasant and cheerful 
conversation, 

“The moon is rising,” said Mary at last, “ we must 
not sit gossipping here. My father will find his home so 
lonely.” 

“ He will scarcely like it the less for that,” observed 
Terence. 

«And poor Ellen!’ 
reproach. 


’ 


continued Mary, with a look of 
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| exempt than the generality of her sex from glaring or 
P y 


| my poor sister. 


If she has deceived us, it has been with- 
out design, and we ought rather to blame ourselves for 
want of penetration than her for want of sincerity. In- 
deed, we have much to blame ourselves for, as regards 
I, most especially, for having permitted 
her, in early life, to seek her own gratification before all 


| other things; and you for having encouraged the idea 


Terence said no more, for he had really not been | 
until they reached the entrance of her father’s garden ; 


thinking of her, and his conscience smote him for the 
neglect. He therefore prepared without further hesita- 
tion to depart; and when they were again out in the 
open air, he drew Mary’s hand within his arm and they 
both walked on in silence. 

At last he spoke in a voice so deep and sad, it was 
scarcely like his own. 

“ Mary,” said he, “ yon moon has often shone upon 
us in our evening rambles. Do you remember one 
particular night when we stood together by the river- 
side ?” 

«“ What night do you mean, Terence?” said Mary, 
endeavouring to persuade herself that she did not really 
know. 

“ No matter, Mary,” he replied; “if you do not re- 
member it, that is sufficient.” 

“I remember so many evenings spent with you—” 
Mary replied, with great simplicity, when, stopping sud- 
denly, he grasped her hand and exclaimed, “ Do you, 
Mary? Do you remember them with pleasure! Ah! 
tell me that you do, for there is no voice that speaks to 
me now in such sweet and soothing words as I have 
heard from you.” 

Mary was startled, embarrassed, shocked—but she 


thought it most prudent not to understand his meaning | 


in its gravest sense; she therefore answered, with a 
forced smile, “ You know you are a married man, 
‘Terence. You must not expect sweet things to be said 
to you now.” 


that she was faultless, until it became her own belief. 
We have, therefore, a great duty to accomplish, by way 
of redeeming the past ; but let us perform this duty with 
tenderness, consistency, and perfect candour ; remember- 


| ing at the same time, that by speaking disparagingly of 


our friends and near connections, without having openly 
and faithfully endeavoured to correct their faults, we 
commit a culpable breach of moral rectitude; that the 
man who would complain of his wife, without being able 
to charge her with any direct violation of conjugal duty, 
has not, on the face of the whole earth, a lawful or pro- 
per confidant; and that the woman, who, under such 
circumstances, submits to the degradation of being his 
confidant, deserves to sacrifice the esteem of her own sex 
and the respect of his.” 

Terence made no reply, and Mary, too, was silent, 


where, extending her hand to her companion, she said, 
in a kind and soothing voice, “Good night, Terence. 
Let what has passed between us this evening be buried 
in oblivion. But do not, I entreat you, do not let it 
operate against your calling upon me for all the services 
which the most affectionate, the most grateful, and the 
most devoted of sisters can render. 

“No, Terence, you must not turn away so coldly— 
you must not leave me without a word. I will not let 
you go till you have made me that promise. Look into 
the past, Terence. See what I have been to you, and 
you tome. Is friendship such as ours to be shaken at 
last?’ Do I not understand all that you are feeling suffi- 
ciently to sympathise with you still? It rests with you 
to decide, whether you will seal up the fountain of this 
sympathy for ever, or suffer it to flow unrestrained, as 
when we shared the heedless hours of childhood to- 


| gether.” 


« But I have surely a right to expect something in re- | 
turn for all the affection I have lavished so unsparingly. | 


Tell me what it is, Mary.” 

“ Gratitude, most assuredly, as unbounded as your 
generosity ; and affection as disinterested as your own.” 

Terence again seized Mary’s hand, placed it within his 
arm, and hurried on. 

“ Mary,” said he, in a tone of bitterness, “ never again 
talk of what people have a right to expect in married 
life; they must take what falls to their lot; and I must 
be satisfied with my portion of disappointment. But I 
sometimes think if I had not been blinded—stupified— 
bewildered by my admiration of mere beauty, I might 
have been a happier and a better man.” 


| restrictions which 


, 


“ Mary,” replied Terence, “you shall be my sister 
still—my good genius—my guardian angel: for I cannot 
live if you are less, and it is now impossible that you 
should be more. Good night!” and they both turned 
away in silence to their respective homes. 


—<— > 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


When Mrs. Maxwell departed from her father’s house, 
it was chiefly with a desire to escape from the irksome 
its well-known austerity imposed. 
For, though fully aware of the force of Mary’s argu- 
ments, as well as of the right application of her advice, 
and sensible also of the beneficial influence of her exam- 


| ple, she had not yet learned to love the ways of holiness 
and peace, or to regulate her tastes by what the necessity 


of a stricter walk enjoined. 

Having in early life imbibed the idea, which her 
father’s injudicious treatment had tended to confirm, that 
she was a being of inferior grade, appointed to a low 
place in the moral world, and that, consequently there 


| were many high and important duties from which she 


Mary felt it was no longer safe to trifle; she felt also | 


the stern duty of speaking directly to the point; and 
cherishing no thought in her own bosom for which she 
ought to have blushed, even beneath that pale moon, 
with memorials of all she had felt and suffered imme- 
diately around her, she answered calmly and clearly, 
«« My dear brother, this subject is one whose free discus- 
sion can only tend to your own unhappiness, and the 
injury of another. If, therefore, you wish that I should 
be to you a sister indeed, it must be strictly and im- 
peratively forbidden as the theme of our private conver- 
sation. 

« You had, previous to your marriage, every oppor- 
tunity of judging for yourself. You formed a free, 
unbiassed, unhbesitating choice, upon which you acted, 
without influence or persuasion, Think, then, how 
ungenerous it is to the wife you thus selected from the 
whole world, to complain that she is not in all respects 
what you wished or expected to find her. Ellen is more 


was exempt, she had been accustomed to allow herself a 
license, both in thought and action, fatal alike to purity 
of mind and dignity of character. 

“Tt is all very well for you, because you are one of 
the religious,” and “ Such a thing can do me no harm; 
it cannot make me worse than I am,” were answers she 
had made use of from early childhood, to repel her sister’s 
warnings or advice ; and though in her graver moments 
she would now sometimes refrain from such idle retorts, 
the same language was in her heart, and the same feeling 
influenced her life. 

Placing her sister Mary in her own situation, Harriet 
could see in a moment what she ought to do or to leave 
undone; but she could not or would not believe that the 
same duties were required of her, because she had been 
early taught that she was worthless, treated as if she 
was so, and told that she would be so to the end of her 
life. She had, therefore, no laudable ambition, no desire 





but to escape fiom present suffering, and no delight but 





in the excitement by which her sense of suffering was 
allayed. 

On returning to her own home, she was received by 
her husband with a welcome so warm, so cordial, and so 
entirely divested of all apprehension about her not feel- 
ing the same warmth in return, that she almost wished 
herself back again at Welbourne House, rather than en- 
dure once more the painful necessity of appearing pleased, 
while disappointment, vexation, and disgust lay heavy at 
her heart. 

But soon, alas, too soon, she fell into her former habits, 
and forgot, or tried to forget, that human life was appoint- 
ed for any thing but a scene of dissipation or amusement. 
And old friends—nay, half the town, came flocking to 
her morning levee, either to we!come her back, or to see 
what she was dressed in; and Aunt Hilary sat with her 
from morning till night, telling her all the gossip of the 
place, and all the good she had done in the absence of 
her niece; though some people thought Mrs. Hilary’s 
good was not so apparent to others as to herself, and 
therefore, they hinted, she was obliged to tell of it. 

Harriet, however, was a willing listener, for her aunt’s 
benevolent actions were intimately connected with the 
domestic affairs of the people around her; and the para- 
doxical part she performed by acting the marplot whenever 
she thought to set things right, afforded her niece a never- 
failing source of amusement. 

Tt was well for the purity of Harriet’s reputation, and 
perhaps still better for the peace of her own mind, that 
Frank Nugent came no more. He had set off on a 
jourmey soon aiter the insult offered him beneath the 
alderman’s roof; and thus had taught the woman for 
whom he had so recently professed the warmest admira- 
tion a lesson of forgetfulness which she was not slow to 
learn; for their intimacy had been only that of the pas- 
sing hour, founded on idleness and frivolity, and cherished 
by vanity on one side and falsehood on the other; yet 
still, though worthless and heartless in itself, it had been 
of that dangerous description which is not unfrequently 
of sufficient importance to blast the reputation of a wife 
and ruin her domestic peace. 

By way of reconciling her conscience to the course 
she was now pursuing, Harriet had frequent recourse to 
the reflection, that as Frank Nugent was gone, and had 
left her whole of heart, there was nothing very culpable 
in her life either to be condemned er apprehended ; and 
therefore she fluttered on, like the butterfly, from hour to 
hour, but, alas! without its innocence, and without its 
power to fly away and be at rest. 

It is true there were times when her reflections were 
almost intolerable—when the humbler gratifications of 
those whose tastes were more simple and more refined 
sent the poison of envy rankling to her secret soul; and 
when faint glimpses of a better and holier life—of what 
she might have been—came stealing through the calm of 
evening, through the moon’s pure rays, and through the 
silent depth of midnight, like the glow of his own fire- 
side, seen afar off among the mountains, to the man 
who perishes with cold. And to these partial and fitful 
lights, serving but to make the darkness in which she 
dwelt more visible, she owed the fresh stimulus with 
which she rushed into society, or drowned her senses in 
oblivion. 

To the eye of a superficial observer, the conduct of 
Mrs. Maxwell had nothing really culpable in it. She 
only dressed and went abroad, and visited, and danced, 
and laughed like other people; but the recorder of her 
follies is one who believes that the soul of man is always 
progressing towards good or evil, and far indeed from her 
experience was the attainment of any good. 

If the human mind be left to lie waste, it will, like 
every other wilderness, produce innumerable weeds. If 
the desires and affections of our nature are not cultivated 
for useful and benevolent purposes, they will produce 
fruits as monstrous as unpalatable; and the unhappy 
being we have been describing, who did not even try to 
love her husband, discovered, when it was two late, that 
he was the object of her dislike. 

It had often been said, and said falsely of Harriet, that 
she had no heart, but no one had ever pronounced her 
to be without passions: and when she had once yielded 
to the influence of a deep-rooted antipathy to her un- 
conscious husband, she saw him odious in every light, 
and repulsive under every form. She could not hear 
him speak or answer him with patience. She could rot 
force herself to comply with his most simple request, 
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without hating him the more for having made it. Nor 
could she cast her eye even upon the mere shadow of his 
person without beholding it distorted beyond the fair pro- 
portions of a man. 

We are inclined to think that the state into which 
Harriet was rapidly falling, though wearing the outward 
character of decency, is perhaps the most extreme in its 
degradation and its misery of any that human life 
affords us the means of contemplating. Here was 
nothing to refine the natare or soften the edge of suffer- 
ing; no cherished hope, even of distant and forbidden 
things, to impart a false gloss to the more immediate ; 
but a dull, dead waste of mental darkness, only not in- 
fernal, because it wanted the impress of the awful seal of 
eternity. 

Let no human voice presume to say of the dominion 
of evil, Thus far shalt thou extend, and no farther. It 
matters not, whether within the walls of the religious 
sanctuary, or in the bandit’s mountain cave; whether 
within the private circle of domestic comfort, or in more 
public scenes of rapine, strife, or bloodshed ; if the heart 
be willingly surrendered to the influence of evil, the 
powers of darkness will work out their fatal purpose, and 
fulfill their office of destruction. 

It was so with the erring creature whose footsteps we 
have thus far traced: that, uncommitted before the eye 
of ‘the world, she was mentally falling away from the 
path of moral rectitude, and gradually sinking lower 
and lower into that abyss of spiritual night in which 
nothing but temptation is wanted to constitute each act 
a crime. 

After madly and desperately rushing into a state of 
bondage, where there was neither affection nor sense of 
duty to render that bondage endurable, she had first ai- 
lowed herself to spurn her chains, and then to loathe 
her fellow captive. With such a character, whose will, 
though often violently thwarted, had never been sub- 
dued, the transition from loathing to hatred had been 
short and sudden, because there was no power to escape; 
while the mere compulsion of the bond was enough of 
itself to excite resistance to its imposition. And thus, 
we repeat, Harriet did cordially hate the man to whom 
she had bound herself in the most sacred union till 
death. Till death !—that was the thought that haunted 
her, for she was young, and, oh! how capable of enter- 
ing into all the enjoyments of life; while he was sink- 
ing into the vale of years, and was gradually becoming 
more entirely the slave of his bodily appetites. 

It happened about this time, that from the rank of 
alderman, Mr. Maxwell was promoted to that of mayor, 
and a sumptuous dinner was given to celebrate this 
great and memorable occasion, and the health of the 
lady mayoress was drunk by those who believed her to 
be the happiest of women, and pleasant jokes were 
passed upon her lord, and copious libations were poured 
out to the genius of civic glory. 

It was a day for Harrict to luxuriate (as she some- 
times did, purely for the sake of variety) in loneliness ; 
and telling a party of her dear friends, first, that she 
positively must write letters, and then, as they persisted 
in their kind intrusion, that she was indisposed, she freed 
herself at last frag their affectionate solicitude to while 
away the teaibas outs of her husband’s absence; and 
sending for a novel whose highly wrought and desperate 
character was a grand recommendation to its impassion- 
ed pages, she drew to the glowing hearth a soft deep 
chair of crimson damask, placed her small feet upon a 
splendid ottoman, and sinking down into the posture of 
repose, began to read. 

It was a tale of many horrors—of too many to carry 
away the feelings from all other things; and ere she 
opened the last volume, Harriet paused and listened to 
the deep tone of the church bell, as it struck the hour of 
twelve. A long train of musing followed—of dangerous 
thoughts that vacillate between the regions of life and 
death, 

Harriet had long felt like one who, in a dream, be- 
holds a dark impenetrable horizon closing in on every 
side. There was, she believed, but one way in which 
it was possible for her to escape; and this idea had be- 
come so familiar to her secret meditations, as to assume 
the character of a hope. Thus, when sympathising 
friends condoled with her upon Mr. Maxwell’s apoplectic 
constitution and habits, a thrill ran through her nerves, 
for then she detected herself in having wished him dead; 
and anxiously as she might anticipate the relief of being 





left at liberty, there is no bosom so callous as to harbour 
such a wish towards a familiar companion, still less to- 
wards a kind and generous friend, without feeling it to 
be as base as unnatural—as horrible as base. 

But now Harriet was alone—free from the keen 
watchful eyes of those who would have cried shame 
upon her thoughts had they been written on her fore- 
head. And therefore she went musing on, and had al- 
ready decked her brow in widow’s weeds, thrown the 
deep mourning habit around her graceful person, and 
wept the becoming tear which the last catastrophe of 
human life calls forth from all, when the sound of hur- 
rying feet beneath the window caught her ear; a ring, 
the gentlest that could possibly be heard, soon followed, 
and then the wheels of a carriage came rumbling from 
the distance, so slowly that they sounded like a hearse. 

Harriet opened the door of the room where she had 
been sitting. There were strange voices in the hall, and 
whisperings and suppressed shrieks among the servants, 
who ran hither and thither, repeating for each other’s 
benefit the word “ hush!” so often and so loudly, that 
it would have roused the most inattentive ear. 

To descend and make herself acyuainted with the 
cause of these mysterious sounds was the first impulse 
that Harriet felt; but a fit of cold shivering paralysed 
her limbs; and though a deep sense of fear and loneli- 
ness came over her, and though, whichever way she 
looked, the frightful spectacle of a pale and ghastly 
corpse seemed to be extended, with eyes that glared re- 
proachfully even in death, she had no power to fly from 
the scene of such imaginary horrors. 

At last a stranger’s foot was heard ascending the 


sician. The next a brother alderman—a boon com- 
panion of her husband’s, 

Their simple story was soon told; Mr. Maxwell was 
not dead—possibly not in immediate danger; but suf- 
fering from the consequences of a decided attack of 
apoplexy, and requiring the greatest delicacy of treat- 
ment and the greatest care. 

Though Harriet still trembled violently, she bore this 
communication with so much apparent self-possession, 
that the gentlemen were encouraged to propose conduct- 
ing her to the apartment where her husband had been 
laid; as, from the behaviour of the domestics, they had 
not seen any probability of their being able to take upon 
themselves the important charge of attending the patient 
through the night. 

At this proposition, however, Harriet involuntarily 
uttered a faint scream and shrank back; but suddenly 
recollecting herself, she motioned for the physician to 
lead the way, and leaning upon the arm of the other 
gentleman, she proceeded to the distant chamber, which 
the medical attendants had made choice of on account 
of its remoteness from the noise of the street. 

It is a painful pleasure to contemplate the features of 
those whom we have loved and served, when illness, 
divested of suffering, has spread over them the placidity 
of repose—when death is near, and we gaze, it may be 
for the last time, upon the still animated form of a friend 
endeared by long and intimate acquaintance. 

But to behold the living witness of our unfaithful- 
ness—the being whom we should have loved and 
cherished, but whom our impious wishes would have 
driven out from the warm shelter of our earthly habita- 
tions, and consigned to the cold inhospitable grave—to 
see such a being stretched out before us, already para- 
lysed beneath the stroke of death—speechless—helpless 
—and perhaps without the power of repentance—oh ! 
it is horrible to think that, though we could not actually 
draw down the bolt of Heaven upon them, we have done 
what we could! we have dared to wish them suddenly 
arrested in their mortal career—cut off from all their 
purposes, and from all their hopes, and sent out upon 
the ocean of eternity with all their sins upon their 
heads ! 

And now the guilty wife was alone with the being 
whom she had thus injured—with the man whose gene- 
rous bounty had surrounded her with all for which she 
valued life, and whom, in return, she would have de- 
prived of all. She was alone with the man who had 
never thought of making up his great account with 
Heaven until it was too late; and she had the bitter re- 
flection that such was the fate to which she had mentally 
consigned him. She was alone, for the domestics of her 





household, like herself, had been accustomed to make 


stairs. The first person Harriet recognised was a phy- | 





pleasure their only pursuit; and therefore they fled from 
the presence of the sick or the sorrowful, as they would 
have shunned the infection of a fatal malady. 

The physician had descended to the lower apartments 
of the house, to sit in consultation upon his patient's 
hopeless case; and Harriet, stupified and almost speech- 
less with horror, had not had the precaution to detain 
any of her servants; she was, therefore, alone in the 
silence of midnight, hearing nothing, but within the 
curtains of that fearful couch, the deep laborious breath- 
ings of the senseless sufferer, whose every moment of 
existence threatened to be his last. She was alone be- 
neath the eye of an almighty Father, who had given 
her unnumbered blessings, all of which she had neglect- 
ed or abused, who had committed to her keeping a sacred 
trust, to which she had been unfaithful, and who knew 
that, in her secret soul, she had cherished dark deadly 
wishes, as unnatural towards a fellow-creature as im- 
pious towards a just and holy God. 

It was a moment of such strict and awful searching 
of the polluted heart, that Harriet bowed herself, per- 
haps for the first time in her life, with real penitence be- 
fore her Maker; and falling on her knees in utter and 
hopeless prostration of soul, implored his mercy for her- 
self, and for him whom she had so deeply injured. 

As a test of her sincerity, she entreated that his life 
might yet be spared, and that she might have time to 
prove, by after faithfulness, how deeply she deplored her 
past errors—her past crimes. For such they now ap- 
peared to her view, all rising up before her mental 
vision, arrayed in their native hideousness, and stamped 
with indelible characters of guilt. 

The free outpouring of the heart through the medium 
of prayer once opened—the native language of the 
stricken soul once adopted—the miserable penitent felt 
as if she could never leave the gates of mercy, or cease 
from her fervent supplications, until her prayer had been 
granted, and the solemn compact binding her to a holier 
life had been fully scaled. 

She felt as if it was impossible to part thus, even from 
one who had possessed no place in her affections, but to 
whom she owed much, and who had shared with unde- 
viating kindness her daily and familiar walk. If he 
might but be spared, she now believed it would be pos- 
sible for her to love him better—at least she would pro- 
mise to serve him more faithfully. She would remember 
that she herself was one who had no right to look for 
perfection in others; and that, in entering into that so- 
lemn union which death alone could dissolve, she had 
brought with her at least an equal share of imperfec- 
tions, 

All these, with a long train of consequent reflections, 
passed through the mind of the penitent with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, and with something of its vividness ; 
and then came the fearful suspicion that perhaps she 
was unworthy to be again tried with the trust she had 
neglected ; that the thread of mental existence was al- 
ready torn asunder; and that she would be haunted, 
through the remainder of her days, with the reflection 
that at the very moment when her secret thoughts were 
brooding with a fiend-like satisfaction upon her husband’s 
death, her impious wishes were answered from the re- 
gions of eternal night, and the angel of destruction was 
sent forth to shadow, with his fatal wings, the life she 
had dared to denounce. 

While these fearful thoughts were gradually awaken- 
ing the dormant conscience of the faithless wife, she still 
remained upon her knees, for the anguish of her soul 
found no relief, save in the language of prayer; nor was 
it until the return of the physician that other attendants 
were called into the chamber, and an attempt was made 
to lead her away. 

But no. She stood as if rooted to the spot, and de- 
clared her determination to remain until some more 
favourable symptoms should appear. 

The physician offered his tribute of praise te her de- 
voted attachmien’, but he shook bis head when she spoke 
of favourable symptoms. 

“Ts there then no hope?” exclaimed Harriet, clasping 
her hands in an agony of despair, as if she had loved 
her husband but too fondly. 

The doctor again shook his head. He pronounced 
nothing decidedly; but Harriet, judging from his looks 
that all hope was over, felt as if her eternal doom was 
sealed. 

From this moment she held little communication with 
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®ny one; but placing herself beside the pillow where 
her husband Jay, she sat like a marble statue, watching 
him with such intensity that those who saw her then, 
and knew nothing of her former character, believed her 
to be actuated by the tenderest and most devoted attach- 
ment; and false and flattering reports of her conjugal 
affection were spread abroad, and pitying nurses im- 
plored that she would spare herself; and Aunt Hilary 
came and whispered in her hearing, how she had always 
been the kindest and most exemplary of wives; and 
Harriet bore it all, as the criminal at the stake bears the 
quick searching of the pitiless flames that may consume 
his heart, but cannot obliterate his guilt. 

These long and painful vigils were in vain, for there 
dawned no ray of reason which she might at last en- 
deavour to direct aright; there came no return of con- 
sciousness which she might welcome with at least a 
word of kindness; there was no outstretched hand which 
she might clasp in her own, nor look of recognition 
which she might answer with a tear. He was gone for 
ever, and the mighty debt she owed him was left for the 
great day of final recompense unpaid! 

On the first information of Mr. Maxwell’s sudden and 
alarming attack, Mary Grey had hastened to her sister 
without a moment’s delay ; and her presence, her kind- 
with the assurance of her continued affection, 
brought the first ray of consolation to the afflicted 
mourner: for Harriet was indeed a mourner, though not 
in the way that was understood or suspected by the 
world. And friends gathered round her with their kind 
con !olences, believing that she wept as a widow ought 
to weep, while they dwelt upon the praises of the dead, 
as if that were the balm most soothing to her wounded 


ness, 


spirit. 

Mary knew from the first moment when Harriet fell 
upon her neck and wept, that an important change had 
been wrought upon her feelings; but she withheld the 
searching question how or what that change had been. 
It was sufficient for her that her sister was serious and 
sincere. Her duty was to assist, to comfort, and to 
strengthen—the rest was with God; and whether he 
worked out his benignant purposes by gracious invita- 
tions or by terrific warnings, the end was all about which 
she was solicitous. 

It was an additional shock to the feelings of Harriet 
to find, on the reading of her husband’s will, that such 
had been his confidence in her, evea at the time when 
she least deserved it, that he had left the whole of his 
worldly vossessions at her disposal, with only the excep- 
tion of a few legacies, the largest of which he had be- 
queathed to her sister Mary, who, from the time of her 
being an inmate of his house, had held a high place in 
his favour. 

Harriet felt at first as if she could never call this 
wealth her own. She seemed to have no right to use it 
fur her individual gratification; and so powerful was 
this feeling, that through the whole of her after life, she 
was more ready than prudence would always warrant, 
to answer with kindness and liberality whatever claims 
might be made upon her bounty, regardiug herself as a 
steward who, having once betrayed bis trust, is never 
again entitled to either confidence or reward. 

Nor was it difficult for Mary now to prevail upon 
Harriet to return with her to Welbourne House. All 
places were alike to her, and Mary, with her untiring 
affection, ber cool judgment, and her strict sense of right 
and wrong, had become almost essential to the support 
of her sister’s better feelings. For Harriet was still 
volatile, still ardent, and still self-willed, needing the 
counsel and the guidance of a more stable mind than 
her own; though the shock her feelings had so recently 
sustained seemed to have undermined the root of her 
former pleasures, proving their utter worthlessness by 
their withering and falling away before her eyes; while, 
to supply the perpetual craving of her restless mind, she 
was compelled to look out for others more durable in 
their nature and of more intrinsic worth. 


— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 

Mary Grey was happy—she was almost more than 
happy, to observe the change which, in the course of a 
few months, was wrought in her sister Harriet’s habits 
and miode of thinking. Not that she was likely ever to 
be a very stable or influential character. She was formed 
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to act from impulse, and the only good to be anticipated 

was, that the predominating impulse should be one of a 
rational and benevolent nature. 
| Perhaps no one single circumstance afforded greater 
| promise to her faithful guardian than that she was now 
| perfectly sincere. It was, indeed, her nature to be so, 
| but since she had yielded to the influence of false ex- 
| citement, there had been so much to conceal, that every 
| thing she said and did were but parts of a series of act- 
| ing, by which she had succeeded in imposing upon those 
| who saw no farther than the surface of her character. 
| She was now more simple—more affectionate—more 
open to reproof; and though subject to fits of depres- 
sion, and accustomed to speak in language of the deep- 
| est despondency of her own religious condition, she was, 

upon the whole, a cheerful and often an interesting com- 
| panion ; for she concealed none of the strange workings 
| of her mind from Mary, who watched over her with a 


| love as intense as it was holy. 


One subject alone—that of her past life, was shunned 
by Harriet as scrupulously as the believer in enchant- 
ment shuns the fatal and irrevocable word that is to con- 
sign him for ever to the magic spell. ‘The most casual 
allusion to her late husband would arrest the cheerful 
words that played upon her lips, and change her fitful 
smile to a look of such blank and deadly paleness, that 
| those who thus supposed they had too incautiously 
touched the tenderest chords of feeling, believed her to 
have been the most exemplary and affectionate of wives. 

At the sound of her own name, too, when addressed as 
| Mrs. Maxwell, she would often start as if a shivering 
thrill ran through her trembling nerves; and Mary, ever 
studious to avoid giving pain, learned to regard these 
feelings without enquiring into their cause; while, with 
the most delicate and persevering assiduity, she endea- 
voured to beguile her sister’s thoughts from brooding 
over the sad realities of the past, and to direct them into 
a train of active usefulness, more likely to be productive 
of present good and future happiness. 

Although Harriet had entertained no idea of finding 
in Welbourne House more than a temporary refuge, yet, 
having no ties to any other place, and an especial horror 
of returning to her recent home, she was easily led on 
from day to day to share in her sister’s habits and pur- 
suits. Indeed, they were associated in so many benevo- 
lent duties, enjoyed together so many long walks and 


| rides, and kept up so constant an intercourse with the 


inmates of the abbey, where extensive improvements 
were going on, that Harriet began to suspect it had been 
partly her own fault that she had previously found a re- 


sidence beneath her father’s roof so intolerably dull. 


There was, however, one important change in her 


circumstances to which she owed more than she was 
| aware of—she was independent, and could now pursue 
| her own plans without reference to her father, or fear of 


being thwarted by his authority. 
This happy circumstance had also invested her with a 


| kind of dignity in the eyes of that father; and the 


many serious thoughts which had stamped her counte- 


| nance with a shade of gravity, were not without their 
| share in obtaining additional favour in his eyes. 


Besides the satisfaction Mary felt in her sister’s altered 


| character, and in the assistance and sympathy they mu- 


tually imparted to each other, there was a kindness done 
by Harriet of which she was wholly unconscious, by 


| accompanying her sister in her walks to the village, and 
| in her frequent visits to the ‘abbey; for, ever since the 
| introduction of one particular subject between Terence 
| and Mary, they had met either in fear or in danger of 


| conversing on forbidden themes. 


They had lived toge- 
ther for years on terms of such perfect confidence and 


| familiar intimacy, that it was extremely difficult to re- 


frain from touching upon any subject intensely interest- 
ing to either party; and as Terence, from the little 


| control he had ever exercised over his words or feelings, 


was perpetually liable to encroach upon prohibited 
ground, it had become necessary for Mary to treat him 
with a reserve as painful as it was unnatural to both. 


| For they were still so much together, and so frequently 
| under the necessity of walking alone, and conversing 


confidentially on social and domestic affairs, that this 
reserve consisted more in Mary’s altered looks and tones 
than in actually absenting herself from his presence. 


| And he who was so well read in the kindness of the 


| eye and of the voice, missed the familiar expression of 
both, and laid the fault of the change to the absence of 











that affection which had been more essential than he 
was aware of to the happiness of his life. 

In fact, though Terence Malone had been captivated 
by Ellen’s beauty, and beguiled by her youthful charms 
into the belief that she was the most faultless being 
upon earth, he was in reality much more dependent 
upon Mary than her for his highest enjoyments, as well 
as for the support of his best feelings and his noblest re- 
solutions. 

He had not yet experienced what it was te live with- 
out her; but he had discovered that to live alone with 
Ellen was far less productive of interest and satisfaction 
than to be thus circumstanced with Mary; and often 
was this conviction on the point of bursting forth from 
his full heart, in language that must have effectually 
put an end to the intimacy it was so desirable for them 
to cherish. 

Under such circumstances, the addition of a third 
party came most opportunely both for himself and 
Mary ; for, in the presence of Harriet, he had vo wish 
to complain of his wife, or to suffer it to appear that he 
was less happy than he had boasted that he should be. 
In company with her sister, Mary would also pursue her 
walks to Welbourne in peace and comfort, and, fiee from 
the apprehension of touching some dangerous chord of 
feeling, could converse with confidence and safety. 

Indeed, such was the satisfaction she was reaping 
from the performance of her various duties, that to her 
the sun never rose too early, or set too late; nor ever 
did the day return without bringing enjoyment enough 
to counterbalance all its cares. 

Yet we have sufficient authority for believing that the 
pilgrimage of the zealous Christian is seldom one of 
uninterrupted peace; and it was about this time that 
Mary Grey perceived in her father’s looks and habits 
an important change, awakening many anxious fears. 

He had always been reserved and taciturn in his own 
family ; but he was now unsettled in his manner, ab- 
sent, and evidently ill at ease. He made no complaint, 
nor alluded, directly or indirectly, to himself or his 
affairs; but he remained later and later at the parlour 
fire when other members of the household had retired 
to rest; and might often be heard pacing to and fro in 
the silence of midnight, with the regular and monotonous 
tread of one who endeavours, by the exertion of the 
body, to wear down the sense of mental suffering. 


Still the cause of his increasing anxiety was a perfect 
mystery to Mary. That her father was a man of ample 
pecuniary means she had never entertained a doubt. 
His liberal contribution to all public institutions marked 
him out as independent, if not actually wealthy. He 
had, besides, lately involved himself deeply in the laby- 
rinths of the law, with his son James for his able ad- 
viser; and as the disputed point was one of comparatively 
little importance, Mary thought, in her womanly wisdom, 
that he would never have done this without resources 
too plentiful to be readily exhausted. 

She did not know that it was a part of the principle 
on which her father acted, to leave his children under 
the advantageous necessity of providing fur themselves, 
She did not know that he was prompted by his pride to 
stand forward before the world as a man of influence 
and competency, who could at his own pleasure throw 
an important weight into the scale of public benefit: 
and still less did she know the inexpressible satisfaction 
which the assumption of a long-disputed right, however 
insignificant in itself, affords to him who would sacrifice 
every comfort of his life to maintain his own dignity 
and establish his will as law, 

What, then, Mary questioned within herself, could be 
the cause of her father’s anxiety. He was a man within 
whose bosom counsels no human being had ever teen 
adinitted, and it was scarcely to be expected that he 
should divulge them now; yet his countenance, cold 
and inexpressive as it was, wore traces of inward pain, 
which Mary grieved to see, and his tall figure was be- 
ginning to bend less with the weight of years than of 
sorrow. 

It happened one evening, when the two sisters were 
returning from a visit to Herbert Lee, whose declining 
health rendered their attentions both welcome and ne- 
cessary, that they observed their father, in company with 
a strange man, alighting at his own door. 

They entered, expecting to be introduced to a visiter, 
but the stranger was already closeted with Stephen 
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Grey in his own private room, where both remained till 
midnight. 

Neither Mary nor Harriet could collect their vague 
surmises into any definite form on this unprecedented 
occasion; nor were they less disturbed, when, on meet- 
ing at the breakfast-table on the following morning, they 
found that their father had already set off to town with 
his unknown guest. 

Another day of suspense and apprehension succeeded, 
and still their father’s look and conduct wore the same 
mysterious aspect. 

On the morning of the third he took his usual place 
at the breakfast-table. His appetite had so failed of late, 
that to him a meal was a mere ceremony, and apparently 
an irksome one, for he dismissed it as soon as possible; 
and though he had generally risen immediately after the 
cloth was removed, and retired to his own study, he now 
desired his daughters to keep their seats; when, press- 
ing his hand violently upon his forehead, he attempted 
twice to speak, without being able to render his words 
intelligible. 

At last he said, in something like his wonted manner, 
“You have probably perceived (though indeed it is not 
much that women do perceive) that my affairs of late 
have not been conducted with the satisfaction I could 
have wished; and I have now the painful duty of in- 
forming you that an important change has taken place 
in my circumstances. 

«“ The man, Gibbins, in whom I trusted, has abscond- 
ed, and the firm of Grey and Gibbins is insolvent!” 

This sentence was uttered with a convulsive effort, 
whose violence seemed to threaten the severing of the 
bonds of mortal suffering; for with that single word, 
insolvent, had vanished all the foundation of the mighty 
structure of Stephen Grey’s indomitable pride. 

Yes, pride! for, with all his self-denial, and austerity 
of life, and profession of humility, Stephen Grey had 
been proud of his good name—of his standing in the 
world—of his influence—of his unsullied character— 
and of his ability to do just and generous deeds before 
the eyes of men. But above all, he had been proud of 
his integrity ; and never since the word insolvency found 





its present use and application in society, bad the full 
force of its meaning fallen with more deadly and op- 
pressive weight than on the stricken soul of Stephen 
Grey. 

Mary and her sister both looked aghast at the intelli- 
gence their father had communicated with so much 
difficulty and so much pain, that, of all the compulsory | 
acts of life, (and they were many,) perhaps none had | 
cost him a greater effort than the present. For, before | 
his children—the triflers and the reprobates, among 
whom he had striven from their earliest years to stifle 
the spirit of rebellion by the influence of his individual 
infallibility—to own before them that he had fallen from 
his high estate, that he was but constituted like other 
men, without more forethought, more prudence, or more 
uprightness. This was, indeed, to humble himself in 
the very dust ; and, leaning back in his chair, he covered 
his face with beth his hands, and groaned as if strug- 
gling with a mortal agony. 

It is unnecessary again to repeat that Stephen Grey 
knew nothing of humag nature, nothing of the peculiar 
traits of character, or of the distinctive shades of feeling 
in those with whom he daily associated ; and while he 
firmly believed that, on looking up, he should meet the 
contemptuous glances, and, perhaps, the bitter reproaches 
of the children whom he now saw clearly he had in- 
jured by his public and somewhat ostentatious liberality, | 
they were weeping by his side tears of such earnest and 
compassionate syinpathy, that all attempt to give utter- 
ance to their sorrow in the common language of con- 
dolence would have been without effect. 

« Father!” said Harriet, who was the first to speak, 
“T now know the real value of the wealth that has been 
left at my disposal. Take it, I beseech you;” and she 
knelt down at her father’s feet. “ Take it, and use it as 
your own. It does but weigh upon my conscience. 
Take it, I implore you; it may enable you to render to 
every man his own !” 

Was it a dream that flitted before the eyes of Stephen 
Grey? Was it one of those ebullitions of romantic en- 
thusiasm he had ever held in such abhorrence? or did 
he, in reality, behold the child he had so often and so 
unfeelingly repelled, offering him the whole of her 
worldly substance, and thus enabling him, by an act of 





unprecedented liberality, to hold up his head again 
amovg mankind ? 

It was a moment of such temptation, of such tender- 
ness, and of such overpowering emotion, that he had 
well nigh folded his arms around his daughter’s neck, 
and thrown himself like a child upon her noble genero- 
sity; but the conviction that, by so dving, he should 
only be repairing his blemished character at the expense 
of one whom he had no right to injure, roused him from 
his temporary weakness, and bidding his daughter rise, 
he took her hand, and said kindly, “ My child! my dear 
children !” for he extended his other hand to Mary, 
while a tear, the first they had ever seen there, stood for 
one moment in his eye, and then rolled down his hag- 
gard cheek. 

“« My dear children, it is not the loss of wealth that 
grieves me. You will bear witness for me, that I have 
never valued the indulgences of life. It is that I am 
unable to render unto every man his own; that, in some 
instances, the property of those who will now be utterly 
destitute has been committed to my care, under the idea 
that I was a man of substance and integrity ; and, if I 
should be tempted to take from the widow to supply the 
orphan, the stain would be upon my conscience still, 
though I might possibly appear more just before the 
world. 

« No, no, Harriet. Press me no further; I have ill 
deserved this kindness from you.” 

And he laid his hand upon her shining hair, and re- 
garded her with a look of tenderness—a look that should 
have welcomed her to his bosom in early years—a look 
that came too late, though it was grateful to ber spirit 
even yet. 

Although the most strenuous endeavours were made 
by Terence and Harriet, and even by Mary, who cheer- 
fully offered her mite, to spare the character and feelings 
of Stephen Grey, by advancing the sum necessary to 
release him from his present difficulties; he refused 
firmly but mildly to take advantage of their liberality, 
preferring, as he said, to share the common lot, to eu- 
dure the obloquy that was his rightful portion, and if he 
had acted imprudently, or from improper motives, not to 
increase his self-condemmnation by also acting meanly. 

It was with this determination that he resigned him- 
self to have his affairs submitted to his creditors, to have 





his once honourable name added to the public list of 
bankrupts, and to hear it whispered about among those 
who had formerly kept respectful silence before him, | 
that Stephen Grey would only be able to pay a dividend | 
of fifteen shillings in the pound. 

Beyond this he was insensible to all indignity—in- 
capable of all suffering ; and when his mansion of Wel- 
bourne House, with the land adjoining, was advertised | 
for sale, and he prepared himself for a full surrender of 
all he had ever called his own, even to his family Bible 
and his watch, it was with a feeling of satisfaction in 
having kept nothing back, however insignificant to others 
—however important to himself. 

But notwithstanding the inflexible determination with 
which he pursued this line of unflinching integrity, and 
the external equanimity with which he sustained every | 
fresh demand upon his fortitude, the inner workings of | 
his mind were such as his enfeebled constitution was ill | 
calculated to bear; and his children, watching him with 
anxious solicitude, discovered that the vigour of his frame 
was giving way, that he slept little—ate without appetite 
—and that his tall and once athletic figure was shrinking 
beneath the burden of accumulated cares. Perhaps we | 
should father say griefs than cares, for his family were 
all provided for; and as for himself, now that he con- | 
sidered his good name to be gone, he would have pre- 
ferred the humblest dwelling and the coarsest fare, earned 
by the labour of his own hands, to the most luxurious 
repose, or even to the common indulgences of respectable 
old age. 

But his children, who had the ability to rescue him 
from such degradation, were not backward in devising 
the means; and though he from whom the most had been 
expected deferred the time of oflering the support of his 
kind countenance from week to week, and then from 
month to month, there were others both ready and willing 
to devote the whole of their worldly substance to the 
service of their afflicted father. 

By the purchase of Welbourne House, Harriet had 
obtained the power of reinstating Stephen Grey in his 
accustomed home; and, what is of great importance to | 


the comfort of old age, of surrounding him with the 
familiar objects to which he had become habitually at- 
tached. While, in conjunction with ‘Terence Malone, 
she investigated such cases as involved the greatest in- 
dividual suffering occasioned by her father’s failure, and 
relieved them to the utmost of her power. 

“ Who would have thought of seeing me the mistress 
of Welbourne House?” she would sometimes say to 
Mary: “free to come and go, to interrupt its silence, 
and penetrate its secrets, without terror, and without 
deceit ?” 

She would then talk playfully of assuming in her own 
person a right to exercise the iron rule ; when, suddenly, 
some unhidden recollection of the dark and gloomy past 
would cast a shadow over her once animated face, and 
the sentence she had threatened to impose would die 
away upon her own lips. For it is not all at once, that 
the degraded soul can recover its upright walk before the 
eyes of an all-seeing God ; and even where the mercy of 
Heaven has been extended in full pardon to the penitent, 
he will be haunted with the visions of the yawning gulf 
upon whose brink he first awoke to spiritual life, mingled 
with the memory of offences of a more temporal and 
human nature, that can never be redeemed—of kindness 
unrequited—of affection wounded—of confidence be- 
trayed, with that general abuse of the means of happi- 
ness for which we feel accountable, not only to our hea- 
venly Father, but to our nearest and dearest connections; 
and, perhaps, more agonising than all, to the friends we 
can never meet again ! 

In seasons of affliction there are sometime inner 
wounds, rankling in the heart with a degree of poignancy 
which takes away something from the full force of the 
one overwhelming calamity. And thus it was with Ste- 
phen Grey, though no human ear was witness to the 
slightest murmur of complaint; nor would it have been 
known, except by accident, that he had suffered in his 
allections as well as in his pride. 

On the eventful morning when he was confounded 
with the intelligence that Mr. Gibbins had absconded, 
his first impulse had been to write to his son James, 
whose able judgment and dutiful regard were all that the 
afflicted parent then relied on in the way of human aid. 
That he would fly to him on the instant, he never for 
one moment doubted; and, surrounded with perplexities 
of every description, it was some consolation to count 
the lessening hours that must necessarily be occupied in 
traveling from his son’s residence to his own. 

Supported by the full confidence of beholding his be- 
loved son, he placed himself in a public situation to meet 
the coach, though he knew that half the loiterers there 
were talking of the failure of Grey and Gibbins. He 
watched the passengers one after another step from the 
vehicle, but James was not there; and sick at heart, he 
returned to his home, convinced at the same time that 
his letter had never been received ; that his son had been 
from home; or, in short, that any thing however im- 
probable had occurred, rather than that James had treated 
his father with unkindness or neglect. 

The next mail brought no tidings, and the next brought 
nothing but a letter. It was with a blank disappointed 
look that he broke the seal, and read over twice—nay, 
three times did he read the smooth contents of those 
well-penned pages, and then quietly folding them up he 
rode home. 

On that even'ng a deeper gloom than usual darkened 
on his brown. He was so absent and so restless, that, 
taking several papers from his pocket, among which was 


| this letter, he turned them over, read it again, and then, 


after throwing them upon the table in a promiscuous 
heap, walked to the window, where he leaned with his 
head upon his hand for some time, apparently looking 
out upon the lawn, though al! was still and silent, and 
the misty hues of twilight, already stealing over hill and 
valley, rendered the distant objects imperceptible, and the 
more immediate indistinct. 

While he remained in this musing attitude, Mary and 
Harriet entered the rocm, when, as if shrinking from the 
scrutiny of their observant eyes, or possibly indulging 
im some revery which their presence interrupted, he 
turned away and left them to their vague yet painful 
apprehensions as to the cause of his increased depression. 

Like all who suffer from the secret smart of wounded 
feeling, he found relief in wandering alone through the 
fields, while the fresh, free breeze blew past him, and the 
moon and stars shone as sweetly over his path as if it 
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neither knew the impress of erring feet or the stain of 
human tears. 

While he wandered on with no other purpose but to 
lull the anguish of his own heart, his daughters sat in 
sad and earnest consultation upon his circumstances and 
his sufferings. ‘The papers he had left behind him still 
lay strewed upon the table. Among them was the open 
letter from his son, whose signature caught the quick 
eye of Harriet. 

It was so unprecedented a thing for Stephen Grey to 
leave any thing but the most trifling and unimportant 
papers open to the inspection of female eyes, that Har- 
riet, less delicate than her sister as to the means she made 
use of to satisfy her curiosity or calm her anxious fears, 
seized upon the letter, declaring her conviction that under 
such circumstances they had a right to know what it | 
contained ; and while Mary argued and remonstrated, 
even against the force of her own inelin: ation, her sister 
resolutely to read. ‘The contents of the letter 
were as follows :— 


began 


“ Deanest Faruer, 


“Tmagine to yourself all that the most affectionate | 


and devoted son ought to feel fur the best of parents, | 
and you will be able in some measure to conceive the 
effect produced upon my mind by your distressing letter. 
My first impulse was of course to fly to Welbourne, but 
my inability to render you the least pecuniary assistance, 

in the present critical juncture, deterred me from pro. 
ceeding as my inclinations pointed out. While I live 
you may depend upon my deepest sympathy, and that I 
am with you in heart and mind under all your trials ; 
but these casualties occurring where there has previously 
been not the slightest reason to expect them, unavoidably 


weakens public confidence, and renders it necessary for | 


me to look well to my own foundation in the world, that 
I may be better able to assist those who have hitherto 
depended upon your protection and support. It is there- 
fore of the highest importance to my credit that I should 
not only be, but appear to be, wholly unconnected with 
you in pecuniary affairs; and for this reason I am reduced 
to the painful necessity of denying myself the melan- 
choly pleasure of personally mingling my griefs with 
yours. 

«For the reasons above stated, I should take it as a 
great favour if you would abstain, for a few weeks, from 
making any further application to me, as my clerks are 
at any time liable to become acquainted with the contents 
of my letters.” 

«“ Smooth and false !"’ exclaimed Harriet. 

« And cold as Lapland snows!” echoed Mary, who, 
after protesting against hearing the letter, had been sur- 
prised into attention by the nature of its contents. 

“ This brother of ours is a hypocrite after all,” 
Harriet. 

“I fear he is,” responded her sister. “And only 
think ! when my poor father had written to him and told 
him all, and perhaps requested him to come !” 

“It is too heartless for nature!” exclaimed Harriet, 
with heightened indignation. “He is no brother of 
mine, and never shall be! I disown him asa degenerate 
scion of the family tree; for whatever our faults may be, 
he is the first hypocrite among us, and may he prove the 
last !” 

“T always suspected,” said Mary, with more com- 
posure, “that my brother James was not sincere, and 
though his fault is the very last I should regard with 
patience or charity, I still think that even for him there 
is some excuse in the unfortunate and ill-judged system 
under which we have been educated.” 

«No, Mary,” replied Harriet, with warmth. “ For 
the gross depravity of poor Geek I can find some ex- 
cuse in my father’s severity, which taught him how to 
suffer, but not how to enjoy. ‘The misfortunes, and per- 
haps some of the venial errors of our lost Allan, I can 
charge to the same account: even for myself, I would 
gladly find some palliation in the circumstance of my 
never having been taught the real beauty, the lasting 
happiness, and the intrinsic virtue of a moral and reli- 
gious life. But for a hypocrite, Mary, there is no excuse; 


said 


there can be none!” 

“ The sin of hypocrisy,” observed Mary, “is so repul- 
sive to all noble minds, that few will take the trouble to 
examine the root of the evil, or mingle with their con- 
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is entitled in the judgment of creatures fallible as » himeclf. 
Yet how many gentle spirits, having once erred, are 
driven to falsehood and deceit from very terror of the 
harsh, vindictive laws under which they exist; when, 
had love been implanted as the foundation of obedience, 
they would not only have acted more consistently with 
what is right, but in all their trifling deviations they 
would have dared to tell the truth. 

“It is under a system of terror that the weak become 
artful and the gentle mean; let us, then, before we spurn 
even the hypocrite, whom I grant to be the lowest in the 
scale of human beings, look back to his infancy, and see 
by what frightful apprehensions his cradle was surraund- 
ed. Let us reflect, too, how alluring, on one hand, is the 
voice of kindness, how cheering the look of approbation ; ; 
on the other how appalling the frown, how tremendous 
| the wrath of those who hold the total sum of our happi- 
| ness and misery in their keeping; and say, whether to 
| a little helpless child the temptation is not great—great 

almost beyond the power of childish resolution—to shrink 
from the awful consequences of venial delinquency, 
| when a single falsehood, perhaps an evasion, and some- 
| times even an artfully regulated look, would be sufficient 

for the purpose of eluding detection. 
| “[T speak not in favour of the vice of hypocrisy. It 
| is odious before Ged and man. But from what I have 
| 





seen in my father’s family, and from what I know of the 
operations of the human mind, I believe it to be the 
natural, if not the necessary consequence, of the con- 
tinued and systematic exercise of the iron rule.” 


——_— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


The name of Elliott Lee has been so often introduced 
| to the notice of the reader, and the progress of his life 
is of such importance to the moral which these pages 
have been intended to convey, that it may not be out of 
place, even in this part of the story, to recur to the early 
stage of his life, and to trace his present alienation from 
his family to its original cause. 

The reader will perhaps be disappointed to learn, that 
we have no dark mystery to reveal—no romantic or ex- 
traordinary events to detail—no cruel destiny to blame, 
for hurrying him downward in a career of vice, and con- 
signing him to its inevitable consequences. 

It is our business simply to describe the moral process 
by which the affections become weaned from their natu- 
ral and legitimate objects, the taste perverted, and the 
foundation of all Jasting or substantial happiness uproot- 
ed; and for this purpose it is not necessary to pursue 
vice {o its extreme, to follow the lawless desperado to his 
midnight haunts, or to record the confessions of the 
murderer on the scaffold. 

The sphere of domestic life—that sphere beyond which 
the writer has no wish to depart—affords examples suf- 
ficient both in number and variety to show the dissatis- 
faction, the melancholy, the languor, and the weariness 
of a useless life ; the burden of talents unemployed ; the 
anguish of a mind that preys upon itself; and the fruit- 
less wandering of an immortal spirit, while it seeks its 
happiness and its home on earth. 

Early in life Elliott Lee had evinced a degree of fas. 
tidiousness in the choice of his pleasures, which, while it 
indicated a refinement of taste calculated to give an ele- 
vated tone to his character and pursuits, was extremely 
difficult to accommodate to ordinary duties, or to subject 
to any practical system of domestic discipline. 

“We may make this child intelligent, and perhaps 
interesting,” was the frequent remark of his mother, as 
she watched him with the solicitude known only to a 
parent, “ but we can never make him happy.” 

Her husband, however, who knew perhaps better than 
she did the full value of domestic comfort, from which 
he was in great measure excluded, would argue that, 
perhaps, like himself, the boy would never learn to esti- 
mate his blessings, until he had felt the want of them; 
and that the time would come when he would see the 
virtue of making the most of such pleasures as he could 
enjoy, instead of pining perpetually for those beyond 
his reach. 

And as the mind of the youth expanded, he did find 
his enjoyments; but they were chiefly of a high and 
intellectual character, or such as were of extremely diffi- 
cult attainment. It was consequently impossible that 





demnation of it those palliatives to which every sinner 





they should be of frequent recurrence in bis daily walk, 


and the intermediate time was lamentably wasted in be. 
wailing their loss, or in depreciating the comparative 
value of all others. 

It may be asked, whence came this querulousness of 
temper, under the watchful eye of such a mother as Mrs, 
Lee? And it is sufficient for the writer of these pages 
to answer, without entering further into the philosophy 
of the human mind, that no maternal care has ever yet 
produced a child without a fault ; that characters essen. 
tially different will grow up in the same house, surround. 
ed by the same circumstances, and under the discipline 
of the same mother; and that causes beyond the obser. 
vation of man will operate in giving to the temper and 
feelings a bias which it requires the study of a whole 
life to counteract. 

Whether, therefore, any peculiar temperament of mind 
arises solely out of bodily conformation, or out of in. 
pressions received at that early and mysterious stage of 
human existence, whose secrets never yet have been re- 
vealed to mortal sight; or whether such peculiarities are 
regarded as parts and portions of the great plan of crea. 
tion, by which all moral agents are destined to have their 
distinct share of evil to contend with, is of no sort of 
consequence te the subject of immediate consideration, 

It is enough that Elliott Lee was difficult to please, 
and that his mother, one of the most clear-sighted and 
conscientious of women, strove by every practicable and 
lawful means to efface this leading and conspicuous fea- 
ture from his character. 

We have already recorded the apparently trifling cir- 
cumstances which gave him a disgust to the superficial 
discipline of public schools, at a time of life when he 
was too young to reflect, that a mass of human beings 
cannot be made amenable to the same laws, without 
certain individuals, peculiarly constituted, suffering from 
what appears to them in the light of glaring injustice, 
not unfrequently calculated to produce the worst possible 
effect upon their disposition. 

That this fact has never been thought of sufficient 
importance to operate with parents against sending their 
children to large public schools, in cases where it is not 
absolutely necessary, is one of the most astonishing phe- 
nomena of the present day. But, equally astonishing, 
and far more repulsive is the reflection, that there are 
fathers, nay, even mothers, who actually prefer the ab- 
sence of their children from their own inspection during 
the time when they are most capable of receiving dura. 
ble impressions; when, from the pliability of their feel- 
ings, affection has almost as much to do as information 
in the great work of education; and, consequently, 
when the real foundation of moral character is perma- 
nently laid. 

Where one or both of the parents are necessarily re- 
moved from the domestic circle; where the mother has 
been chosen, merely for her wealth, her beauty, or her 
feminine helplessness ; (a quality highly esteemed in 
young and lovely women ;) or where the example of the 
father is likely to prove injurious in its influence, great 
public schools may prove a resource of inestimable value. 
Yet, even in such cases, it may be questioned, whether 
the benefit of schools would not be doubled by their 
being divided into smaller establishments. 

Leaving the settlement of this important point, to the 
time when the march of intellect shall have so far stimu- 
lated the just and generous feelings of mankind, that a 
higher salary, and a more honourable station shall be 
awarded to those who engage in the arduous and re- 
sponsible duty of educating youth, we return to our 
story, observing that Mrs. Lee, in the case of her oldest 
son, looked upon herself as an exception to that excel- 
lent rule, founded upon the principle of parents retaining 
the moral instruction of their children in their own hands; 
because, from the peculiar temperament of her waywerd 
boy, and the unbounded influence he exercised over her 
other children, she believed, not only that a public school 
would be the situation best calculated for the correction 
of his peculiar faults, but that his absence would leave 
her more at liberty to fulfil, without interruption, her 
duties to the rest of her family. 

This plan, however, was rot adopted at a very early 
age, nor until she had every reason to believe that the 
impressions he had received from her hand were such as 
no after events would be able entirely to efface. 

Whether Mrs. Lee acted wisely or unwisely, she cer- 
tainly acted to the best of her judgment, though the 
succeeding circumstances of Elliott’s life led her not 
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unfrequently to question whether her judgment had been 
correct. She was not, however, one of those weak, 
irresolute beings, who are perpetually repenting of what 
is in reality no fault of theirs, and reproaching themselves 
for what is chargeable to their short-sightedness as mor- 
tals, not to their perverseness as agents of evil. She had, 
after long trial, mature deliberation, and fervent prayer, 
acted as she believed for the best; and as far as regarded 
herself, she was satisfied, because she knew that the hea- 
venly Father, whose glory she was sceking to promote, 
required no more. 

Still, as a mother, she felt deeply ; and when dark 
sayings went abroad that her son was the most refractory 
and ungovernable member of every institution in which 
he was placed ; and when she herself began to suspect 
that his affections were alienated from his home, and 
from all she had ever been solicitous to recommend to 
him as the proper objects of his preference and regard, 
it was then that her spirit fainted within her, and she felt 
as if she would willingly surrender all she had ever valued 
in this world, if, by such a sacrifice, she might but re- 
claim her wandering child. 

We have before stated what was the principle upon 
which Mrs. Lee acted, under this, the severest trial of 
her life; that she yielded not to the womanly impulse 
of forcing herself without a welcome into the presence 
of her son, but that she lost no opportunity of assuring 
him that the way for him to return was open, and would 
be to the end of her life. 

It would not have been consistent with the good taste 
and guarded education of Elliott Lee, had he plunged 
at once into gross and degrading habits. Gradually 
learning rather to loathe the paths of virtue than to love 
those of vice, his early deviations commenced under the 
specious pretext of independence: for he hated to be 
subject to the influence of laws instituted for the good of 
a community ; he spurned the dominion of those whose 
characters were not as unimpeachable as his mother’s; 
and from his very soul he despised all artifice, injustice, 
and oppression ; while quick to discern the lurking evil 
he abhorred, his fiery passions rose against it with in- 
dignant fury, and he committed acts of rebellion and 
misrule, for which none but his mother could have wrung 
from him one word of penitence. 

As he advanced in his wilful and reckless carcer, 
these repeated acts accumulated to such a sum of culpa- 
bility, as finally affixed to his character a stigma, under 
which he shrank from meeting his mother’s mild, re- 
proving eye. 

He felt, too, that by association with the world he was 
losing his reli-h for simple pleasures, and that if he re- 
turned home, it must be to wound his mother’s feelings 
by his want of interest in every thing around him. 

Had the alteration in his character been merely such 
as arose out of the consciousness of having committed 
certain deliberate and determined violations of moral duty, 
he could have returned to his sorrowing parent, made 
confession of his guilt, received her pardon, and been at 
peace ; but his errors were those of the heart, cherished, 
nurtured, and persisted in; and it would have been a 
mockery to make confession of what he was neither pre- 
pared to condemn, nor {9 resign. 

The system of perfect confidence, so strictly maintain- 
ed by Mrs. Lee in the midst of her own family, was, in 
his opinion, a sufficient obstacle to his returning home ; 
for to deceive his mother was a crime to which he was 
far from being so degraded as to stoop, and to tell her 
that he no longer loved to walk in the Christian path, 
whose beauty and whose excellence it had been her 
chief study to teach him to admire, was to him equally 
impossible. 

Thus he gave the reins to his inclination, and rushed 
forth alone upon the untried wilderness of life, searching 
with an avidity peculiar to his nature, through all the 
tempting paths of evil, for an ideal beauty and excellence 
to supply the craving of his soul, after it had rejected the 
substantial and the real. 

While undecided how to dispose of himself at the 
midsummer recess, Elliott Lee received a pressing in- 
vitation from Lord Dacre to accompany his son, with 
whom he had formed an intimacy, to his father’s seat 
in one of the midland counties, and afterward to join 
him and a party of his friends in a tour to the north of 
England. 

It was not long after this, that Elliott entered upon his 
college life, where the same fastidiousness, the same 





haughty temper, and the same susceptibility of feeling, | 


marked bim as an interesting, but somewhat moody 
companion; though such were his extreme generosity, 
his noble disdain of all artifice or meanness, and the per- 
fect indifference with which he regarded every thing 
connected with his own interest, that the few who were 
admitted to his intimacy, attached themselves to him 
with no common degree of regard. 

Among these was the eldest son of Lord Dacre, a 
young man of high intellectual endowments, who was in 
the habit of speaking of his aunt, Lady Nugent, in terms 
of the most unqualified admiration. 

Whether from the spirit of contradiction, or because 
he was wearied with the praises of a lady whom he 
knew to be neither young nor free from the heinous and 
unpardonable vice of learning, Elliott accustomed him- 
self to pour in an opposing torrent of abuse, until at last 
he conceived a perfect hatred for the name of Nugent; 
and when her ladyship’s degenerate son appeared at 
college, with his juvenile assurance ever ready to sup- 
ply the war of good feeling and good sense, he was 
marked out by our hero as the especial object of his con- 
tempt. 

It was a prop. ‘sity so powerful with Elliott Lee as 
almost to amount 1. a principle of action, to dislike every 


one whom he heard \-armly and indiscriminately praised, | 


and above all other objects of abhorrence, to dislike 
women of great pretensions, 

He was himself so highly intellectual, so talented, and 
so quick to learn, that he despised the distinction of being 
learned, as one of too easy attainment to merit the ap- 
plause it generally meets with from the world; and he 
regarded a noble heart as being so much more rare, as 
well as so much more important in society, that even 
among men he was accustomed to give it the preference; 
and when he heard of a woman neglecting her feminine 
duties for the sake of literary honours, he compared her 
with his mother, and despised her from his very soul. 

A female author he consequently looked upon as a 
monster in creation—an excrescence upon society; and 
whenever a new novel or a new poem issued from the 
press, under the illustrious name of Lady Nugent, and 
her nephew spoke in triumph of the flattering welcome 
and unbounded popularity with which it had been re- 
ceived, he looked with as much disgust upon the picture 


his imagination had created of this lady, as if he had dis- | 


covered, within her blue stocking, a cloven foot. 

Disappointed in the interest he was constantly endea- 
vouring to excite, young Dacre determined to await the 
event of an interview between the parties, which he ex- 
pected to take place at his father’s house, and which he 
never doubted would accomplish a complete victory over 
the prejudices of his friend. 

Here, however, he had calculated too much upon the 
power of the enchantress. Elliott Lee was introduced 
to Lady Nugent, and vacated the seat of honour by her 
side, the first moment that he could with any propriety 
escape. 

«“ You muat allow that she is handsome,” said Dacre 
to his friend, as soon as they were alone together. 

“T allow,” replied Elliott, “that she affects the sibyl 
style of beauty, and that she succeeds to admiration.” 

“Lady Nugent affects nothing,” said Dacre, indig- 
nantly. “ What she is, exceeds a thousand fold what 
she appears to be!” 

“Then she must be very old,” observed Elliott, 
coolly. 

“ Wait till you are acquainted with her, my dear fel- 
low,” said his friend, with a smile, “and them you will 
not think of her age.” 

«“ When I see Frank Nugent,” replied Elliott, “ and 
reflect that he is her son, I shall always think that her 
life, whatever its duration may be, has been sorrowfully 
mis-spent.” 

Dacre shook his head. “Is it fair,” said he, “ that 
all mothers should be judged of by their sons?” And 
Elliott, who deeply felt this unintentional reproof, was 
silent, 

Although still too much prejudiced against the lady 
authoress to permit him to make one of her exclusive 
circle of privileged friends, Elliott became interested in 
contemplating from a distance the immense varieties of 
character which this fascinating woman could assume 
without sacrificing her own identity: and in listening to 
her conversation, which, though too brilliant for his taste, 
was still natural and easy. 
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It seemed as if the presence of Lady Nugent gave a 
charm to every thing around her; and while she herself 
wore no appearance of display, she possessed the happy 
art of drawing other people out, in such perfection, that 
instead of being abashed by her superiority, they were 
apt in her society to believe themselves more talented and 
more accomplished than they really were, 

Struck with the remarkably handsome face and form 
of Elliott Lee, and by no means backward to perceive his 
decided aversion to her society, it became a point of 
greater importance to her than the thing itself was worth, 
to cultivate an intimacy with him, and to compel him to 
admire her. 

Why a woman who couki command the admiration of 
the world should feel piqued at the indifference of a mere 
youth, is a paradox we are not prepared to explain; but 
certain it is, that to find, in the midst of a partial and 
flattering circle, one individual who, without any personal 
injury to resent, does not and cannot like us, has a great 
tendency to counteract the self-esteem which general ad- 
miration might otherwise produce, and often recalls the 
bewildered mind to a clear but unwelcome perception of 
its own deficiencies. 

What was Elliott Lee to Lady Nugent !—what had 
he a right to be, circumstanced as they both were? He 
was in fact no more than Mordecai sitting at the king’s 
| gate to the jealous favourite who deemed his triumph in- 
complete so long as one human being, though even the 
most insignificant upon earth, refused to acknowledge 
his supremacy. 

With all her love of distinction, and all the sacrifices 
she had made to obtain it, Lady Nugent had in reality 
more heart than the world gave her credit for; and often 
| while she sat like a throned queen in the midst of ber 
| adoring subjects, she was bitterly feeling the emptiness 
and the worthlessness of all herenvied honours. Often, 
too, she would escape from her central position in society, 
and, concealing herself so as to escape observation or 
pursuit, would indulge herself in a long and solitary 
ramble, either for the purpose of courting the charmed 
sisters who are said to fly from the haunts of artificial 
| life, or to muse upon all she had attained in her 
| elevated and successful career—it might be upon all she 
had lost. 

It happened one evening, that she and Elliott Lee 
confronted each other on a high green terrace that com- 
| manded a splendid view of the setting sun; and the 
| gentleman would have bowed and passed on, but that 
| Lady Nugent, absorbed in her own poetical ideas, for- 
| getting for a moment, or affecting to forget that she 
| addressed herself to one who professed to have no sym- 
| pathy with her thoughts, began, in her enthusiastic man- 
| ner, to expatiate upon the glories of the scene now 
smiling around her. 

She had spoken for some time, (for like most women 
of ardent feelings, she was extremely voluble when highly 
| excited,) but receiving no response from her companion, 
| she turned upon him her deep dark eyes, whose expres- 

sion was always full of meaning. 
| “T forgot,” said she, “that I was addressing myself to 
| one who has no soul for these things. I forgot, too,” and 
| her voice fell as she added, “that [ was occupying the 
| time upon which I have no right to intrude.” 
Elliott answered by some commonplace civility ; but 
| Lady Nugent, who would rather have head the genuine 
| truth, however severe upon herself, replied, * No, no, 
{ Mr. Lee, you must not sacrifice your conscience to be 
civil, All the world can do that. By you, I have thus 
| far been treated with sincerity, and I assure you I am 
not unacquainted with the sentiments you entertain for 
| me.” 

« Madam,” said Elliott, with great gravity, “the woman 
| I have hitherto best known and best loved is one whose 
character, with the exception of her mental endowments 
| and the charms of her conversation, is in direct opposi- 
| tion to yours. Pardon me, therefore, if, in adoring my 
mother, I bave imbibed something like prejudice against 

| those who are the most unlike her.” 

Lady Nugent extended her hand ; she could scarcely 
speak, for tears were in those splendid eyes whose light 
was wont to fall upon her admiring votaries like the 
beams of the rising sun upon the prostrate worshippers 
of the god of day. 

«I can not only pardon but love you,” said she, “ for 
this noble tribute to a mother’s excellence. Would to 
Heaven that all sons were like you!” 
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Elliott started back. “Like me!” he exclaimed. 
« Alas! [ am breaking my poor mother’s heart!” 
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| be to hers ; and when she appealed imploringly to Elliott, 


| who had just come into possession of his ample fortune, 


« Impossible!” said Lady Nugent, “when you love | he felt neither the wish nor the power to decline making 


her so devotedly.” 

«TI love het,” replied Elliott, “oh! how sincerely ! 
but [ no longer love what she does, not even the virtues 
she has recommended to my choice; and never will I 
meet her eye until I can meet it either with an altered 
character or a repentant heart.” 


They were both silent, and walked some paces on the | 


terrace ere Elliott spoke again. 
«Can you tell me,” he then said, “ you who are so 

deeply read in ail the mysteries of our being—can you 

tell me how it is possible to escape from my own reflec- 

tions ?” 

« And can you, who are so young, 


“have so much to escape from ?” 


” said Lady Nugent, 


« [I have the sin of ingratitude at least,” replied Elliott. | 


“ Tow much more, is of no consequence to any one but 
myself.” 

“« You have asked me a question,”’ said Lady Nugent, 
“which, if we lived in the days of oracular intelli- 
gence, would be the first [ should propose for my own 
benefit.” 

“TI may ask in my turn,” replied Elliott, “is it possi- 
ble that you, who coinmand all that the world bolds dear, 
can have any thing to fly from?” 

“ Yes,” said his companion, in a deep and mournful 
voice, “I have my own heart. And when I look abroad 
on such a scene as this, and see that every thing in 


creation has its value and its use, and ask for what pur- | 
pose I am living, that heart, with its affections wasted | 


and half its faculties abused, becomes a source of such 
intolerable torment, that I rush into the smiling circle 


where the mock incense of idolatry beguiles my feel- | 
wd } 


ings of their anguish—my conscience of its power to 
reprove. 

Elliott offered his arm to Lady Nugent, to conduct her 
back to this circle; yet, ere they left the terrace, or turn- 
ed away from the glowing west, he paused again to give 
utterance to his excited feelings—excited, for one brief 
and happy moment, with the high hope of yet redeeming 
the past. 

«“T did not presume to think,” he said, “that Lady 
Nugent and I had one sentiment in common. But since 
we have shared together the bitterest of all human reflec- 
tions—the reflection that our lives have been spent in 
vain, that we have wandered in search of happiness 
where no happiness was to be found—shall we not share 
together the noble resolution to return?” 

«To return—to what?” said his companion, and an 
expression of agony, almost like a convulsion, passed 
over ber fine features. “ You, who are so young, may 
return to the natural and innocent pleasures of rational 
existence—you, who have the best of mothers, may re- 
turn to her love—you, who have the world before you, 
may return to the choice of what will make that world a 
place of rest; but to what should I return?” 

Lady Nugent said this in such low deep tones of sor- 
row, and tears of such touching sadness followed, that 
Elliott Lee, who had before unconsciously admired, now 
pitied her from his very soul, and out of this pity, 
mingled with admiration, sprang an attachment that kept 
him within the sphere of her attractions through many 
after years, 

From his childhood, Elliott Lee had been used to feel 
and estimate the value of feminine candour, when allied 
to all that is sterling in principle and pure in sentiment; 
and now he was by no means insensible to its charm, 
when it laid before him the compunctious visitings 
This was a 
confidence which he was far too generous to abuse; and 
Lady Nugent, accustomed, on one hand, to the flattery 
of those who would not acknowledge that they saw her 
faults, and on the other, to the treachery of those who 
betrayed them, dwelt with no light or ordinary satisfac- 
tion upon the circumstance of having found one real 
friend—and, perhaps, if the secrets of her womanly feel- 
ings were laid bare, of having found him adorned with 
every charm that youth, and beauty, and fascinating 
manners, and high mental endowments, can impart. 

At the time when this acquaintance was first formed, 
Lady Nugent was contemplating a tour on the continent, 
expressly for the benefit of her son and the younger 
Dacre. She knew, however, that her society and habits 
would be as uncongenial to their tastes as theirs would 


of a heart as weak and erring as his own. 


| one of the party. 

| If to be surrounded by all that is most calculated to 
| gratify our natural tastes and preconceived desires could 
| of itself, without reference to any sort of moral responsi- 
| bility, confer happiness, Elliott Lee would, during the 
| time he spent abroad, have becn the most enviable of 
|men; for Lady Nugent had traveled much, with the 


| eye of a painter and a poet, with taste to appreciate the 
| beautiful, wherever it might be found, with a memory to 
note down the interesting assuciations belonging to 
every scene, and with powers of conversation, heighten- 
ed by a vivid imagination, capable of investing every 
| thing she dwelt upon with an additional beauty of her 
own creating. 
Catharine Lee was more correct than she herself was 
| aware of, when she spoke of her brother as being spell- 
| bound by the enchantress, For he found in her untiring 
| companionship, and in the society her fascinations drew 
| around her, so much in accordance even with his fastidi- 
ous feelings, that, though he could not boast of happiness, 
he escaped disgust, and felt less wearied, for a time at 
least, than by the dull routine of ordinary life. 

It is true, his mother’s characfer sometimes arose upon 
| his memory, adorned with virtues, whose genuine worth 
| so far surpassed that of the beings who met him even 
here, that he felt occasional misgivings as to whether the 
happiness he was still in search of might not in reality 
be left behind; but the contempt with which he looked 
back upon the simple pleasures of his early home, and 
| the low estimate they were held in by the world in which 
| he now moved, impelled him onward, still farther and 
farther from the sphere of their influence, until that home, 
| his mother, and the valuable lessons she had taught him, 
were discarded altogether from his voluntary thoughts, to 
be remembered only in his dreams, or when wandering 
alone on a summer’s evening he saw the peasant’s cot- 
tage, and the matron at the door with a group of rosy 
children around ber looking up as if the glance of her 
eye was the language of instruction they had learned the 
earliest and loved best to read. 

But still, though the blue skies of [taly were above 
him, though the olive and the vine poured their riches at 
his feet, though the relics of the mighty past lay scattered 
| around his path in splendid fragments and majestic ruins, 
pean though the enchantress with her siren smile was 








| ever at his side, the consciousness he felt of possessing all 
| the means of human happiness was constantly reminding 
| him how remote, how unattainable wns the end; and the 
secret voice that calls upon the immortal spirit to fulfil 
its high behest was never still. 

It was two vears before the party returned to England, 
and by that time Elliott Lee had, so far as his affections 
were concerned, effectually broken off all old associations, 
and established in their stead such as were calculated to 
be neither permanent in themselves nor conducive to any 
lasting satisfaction. 

The first memento he received of his early connections 
was a letter from bis mother—still kiad, and full of that 
affection which can neither tire nor cool. The next 
was from his sister, written in behalf of his brother Her- 
| bert, whose very existence he had wellnigh forgotten ; 

thongh he had, previous to his going abroad, sent remit- 
tances of money, which he hoped might be of use to his 

family, especially in forwarding bis brother’s desire of 
| entering the church. 

| To his sister’s request, that he would interest his dis- 
| tinguished friend on behalf of Herbert, he attended faith- 
| fully ; and, as Lord Nugent had at that time no living 
| to dispose of, and all parties appeared likely to be satis- 
fied with the curacy of Welbourne, it was from the 
gracious interposition of Lady Nugent with her devoted 
admirer, the rector, that he obtained that humble appoint- 
ment. 

This duty dismissed from his mind, Elliott thought no 
more of what he owed to his family. Indeed, he thought 
of little else than the amusements of the present hour; 
and as these palled upon his sated appetite, and he saw 
and wished for nothing beyond, he was in the utmost 
danger of sinking into a state of morbid melancholy, to 
which those are most liable who are highly gifted, and 
who want both right means and right stimulants for 
mental application. 

Elliott Lee was naturally generous, and there had 











been a time when it was easy to interest him on behalf 
of the injured or oppressed, and when, his warm feelings 
catching fire at every noble excitement, he acted with an 
energy and a determination that marked him out fora 
distinguished man. But be had now been so long ac. 
customed to live without any definite aim, had so often 
found his efforts to do good frustrated by prejudice or 
malevolence, and had imbibed from the seciety around 
him so unconquerable a disgust for every kind of exer- 
tion but that of killing time, that, from discarding all 
idea of moral responsibility from his thoughts, he soon 





learned to despise the world so entirely as to deem its 
highest honours and its warmest praise not worth the 
slightest struggle to attain. 


—<>— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Weary of every place, disappointed in each change, 
and burdened with all society, yet shunning solitude, it 
became a subject of the greatest indifference to Elliott 
Lee, whether he spent his time in England or abroad, in 
town or country ; and when Lady Nugent proposed that 
he should accompany her to Nugent Park, such was his 
habitual tendency to seek the relief from his own thoughts 
which her company and conversation still continued to 
afford, that he consented without hesitation ; and without 
for one moment reflecting that the situation in which he 
was about to place himself would necessarily bring him 
in contact with scenes familiar to his childhood, and, it 
might be, with persons who would make an unwelcome 
claim upon his acquaintance. 

The favourite seat where Lord Nugent generally re- 
sided was beautiftlly situated near the village of Branden, 
and on the banks of that river whose course we have 
already described as winding past the Abbey Grange, 
from the higher windows of which it might be traced 
along a verdant valley, opening out into the distant 
ocean. 

Lord Nugent loved the country for the trifling import- 
ance he derived from driving through the villages, and 
having his stud of high-bred horses inspected, commented 
upon, and envied by the neighbouring farmers and know- 
ing jockies; who came oftener than angels’ visits, to 
ascertain how much could be made out of bis lordship’s 
credulity and self-conceit. 

Higher ambition than this had never fired his breast; 
and when his lady came down to Nugent Park, with her 
train of admirers, to talk sentiment, and act plays, and 
romance about Italy, he wished them all at the moon to- 
gether, deeming that the most likely sphere for the proper 
development of their peculiar faculties. 

Frank Nugent was very much of his father’s way of 
thinking ; and when the noble lord, with his grooms and 
jockey satellites, and the hopeful heir, with his troop of 
friends, confronted Lady Nugent with hers, as hetero- 
geneous a medley as this habitable globe affords might be 
seen thronging the halls, the courts, and the gardens of 
Nugent Park ; each party avoiding the other, as if by 
the antipathy of instinct ; except where a stray renegado 
from virtu exchanged his sentiment for jockeyship, or 
where Mr, Frank, at the head of all domestic rebellion, 
instituted an attack upon his mother’s privileges, endea- 
vouring, either openly or by covert means, to bring her 
and her court into contempt. 

Never was a scene less calculated to charm the taste 
of Elliott Lee, than that presented by Nugent Park at 
this time. It was the exclusiveness of Lady Nugent's 
circle which had hitherto held him within the sphere of 
its attractions. While traveling, or even during a resi- 
dence in the metropolis, he had found it easy to shake 
off all uncongenial companionship ; but here, in the dull 
country, where every one was thrown upon his own re- 
sources, the ill assortment of characters, the confusion, 
the idleness, and the consequent ennui, were absolutely 
intolerable. 

Lady Nugent found it so, as well as her friends, and 
they all condoled together; but where a number of per- 
sons have openly agreed that they are not amused, and 
not situated to their liking, the case becomes so rapidly 
and decidedly worse, that nothing remains for their relief 
but to separate as soon as possible; and so many of the 
visiters did take leave one after another, with a thousand 
excuses for going, all conjured up for the occasion, that 
if Elliott had not remained behind out of mere compas- 





sion, the star whose brilliance had often been declared so 
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HOME; OR, THE IRON RULE, — 








powerful as to illuminate and cheer the darkest regions 
of despair, would bave been left to shine alone—the cen- 
tre of a vacant sphere. 

When a household is divided into parties mutually re- 
pulsive to each other, it is impossible that either comfort 
or satisfaction should dwell within their walls; and 
when Elliott Lee saw clearly that Lady Nugent neither 
loved nor was beloved where affection ought to sweeten 
every duty, he looked upon her as still interesting, be- 


cause she was talented, sensitive, and unhappy—as still 


ie 
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fascinating, because she possessed every accomplishment 
of her sex, combined with a candour and a depth of 
feeling so rarely found in those who have been flattered 
and admired—as pitiable, because with all her endow- 
ments she had no lasting source of happiness within 
herself; but he no longer looked upon her as a woman 
to be loved. 

The false medium through which he had so long 


- viewed her character was now dispelled. The charm her 


fascinations had thrown around her had vanished, and he 
saw her as she really was—a wife without respect or af- 
fection for her husband, a mother without any definite 
idea of the holy duties which sanctify a mother’s name; 
in short, a woman without religion! And if, by three 
fatal words, we would describe the most ruinous and 


' deadly blight that ever falls within the sacred garden of 


domestic peace, it would be by these. 
Elliott Lee felt the weight upon his spirits increase 


_ with each succeeding day. But if, while free access was 
/ open to every amusement the country affords, he had 
- found it so difficult to prosecute with success the noble 


purpose of killing time, what must have been the burden 
of the Sabbath to such a motley company !—of that day, 
which necessarily imposed a degree of outward decorum, 
just so much as to prevent the country people from 
making impertinent remarks, or presuming upon the ex- 
ample of their superiors, 

One day of this description Elliott Lee had already 
endured ; but when the second came, his patience proved 


' insufficient for the trial; and, tempted by the beauty of 
_asummer’s morning, and by the stillness of the fields 
_ now deserted by the labourers, he wandered forth alone, 
_ unconsciously directing his steps along a shaded path 
'which led by a circuitous route to the church of 


Branden. 
A church, except for the sake of its music, was a place 


- which Ejliott never entered: but there was something so 


picturesque in the one before him, that by way of gratify- 


_ ing his taste as a connoisseur in scenery, he wandered on 
until at last he found himself beside a white gate, open- 
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ing through a close green hedge, where honeysuckle and 
sweetbriar vied with each other in sending forth their 
scented burdens on the fresh ciear morning air. 

It was half in idleness, and half for the sake of the cool 
shadow of the ivied porch, that Elliott at last advanced 
within hearing of the lulling sound of praise and prayer 
which issued from the church. 

He could see that the congregation was small, com- 


_ posed almost entirely of poor people, who were not likely 
_ to cast any very scrutinising eyes upon a stranger, and 








_ he advanced still farther ; for the sweetly modulated voice 


of the preacher attracted him, like a stream of natural 
music, and he stood with Mis eyes fixed upon the clergy- 
man, a tall, consumptive-looking young man, whose 
white hand, graceful but dignified deportment, and high 
aristocratic forehead, looked but little in accordance with 
the rustic audience he was addressing. Speaking with 
the greatest fluency and precision, yet in the simple lan- 
guage of the heart, he pleaded so earnestly with his 
hearers, and mingled so much energy and zeal with his 
eloquence, that his bodily strength was frequently ex- 
hausted, and he was compelled to pause, and wipe the 
dew from his temples, and raise from his forehead the 
fair hair, and then wait for breath to proceed with his 
discourse, 

During one of these intervals, his eye rested for a 
moment upon the countenance of Elliott. 

What could there be in the glance of those mild eyes 
{0 rouse the misanthrope from his long deep revery ? 
Yet, something there was, for Elliott started, and the 
burning crimson rushed to his very temples; while he 
stood as if so fixed to that cold stony floor, that nothing, 
not even the closing of the service, and the quiet departure 
of the congregation, and the preparation of the minister 
to desert the scene of his labours, could drive him from 
the spot, 


As the young clergyman passed along the aisle, he 
turned upon the stranger an enquiting look. Again 
Elliott started; and, involuntarily joining the minister, 
they walked together through the porch, and along the 
pathway leading among the graves, through the sweet- 
briar hedge, into the public road. 

It was distressing to observe the weakness and ex- 
haustion under which the minister suffered; and as he 
looked toward the dusty lane, along which he had to 
travel on foot, beneath the burning rays of a meridian 
sun, he paused for a moment before commencing his 
toilsome journey, and, leaning with one arm on the gate, 
lifted his hat from his brow, as if to court the winds that 
wandered past to come and cool his burning temples. 

“The day is oppressively warm,” aaid he to Elliott, 
who still lingered near him. 

“It is,” replied his companion, “ and you seem but ill 
qualified for sustaining its labours.” 

“I should do very well,” said the clergyman, “if I 
had more time; but hurrying along these dusty roads 
from one church to another, just in the heat of noon, 
distresses me exceedingly.” 

“T should think,” observed Elliott, “that riding in 
some easy conveyance or on a quiet horse would be pre- 
ferable for a person in your state of health.” 

The young man smiled. “ My dear sir,” said he, “ if 
to prefer was to obtain, I dare say you would soon see 
me rolling in my carriage. But you must be aware that 
the stipend of a country curate is frequently insufficient 
to afford even the humblest conveyance; and I esteem 
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tinct. But his feelings were partially relieved by the 
absence of his host ; and advancing towards the picture, 
he leaned his head upon his hands and groaned aloud. 

“ This, then,” said he, “is the home where I have 
permitted my poor brother to find shelter—not rest—for 
his exhausted frame. I who have been sated with luxury, 
and wearied with the burden of my own wealth! Oh! 
my mother! is there pardon in that smile of yours for 
such an ingrate son—for such a heartless brother 1” 

He had scarcely uttered these words, when he was 
roused from his soliloquy by the return of Herbert Lee, 
who pressed him to partake of his humble repast with as 
much true politeness as if he had welcomed him to the 
table of a prince. 

“ And you live here alone?” said Elliott, determined 
to penetrate as far as he could, without incurring the 
charge of impertinence, into the real state of his brother’s 
circumstances ; for, on learning from Lady Nugent that 
he obtained the curacy of Welbourne, he had so entirely 
dismissed him from his thoughts as never to have en- 
quired what the curacy was worth. 

«I can never be alone,” replied Herbert, pointing to a 
pile of books, “I have companions that never tire. 
And perhaps those who live in what is call society can 
seldom say as much. 

“ Your remark is but too just,” said Elliott. « At least 
I can answer for myself, that there is a sense of weari- 
ness beyond the power of society to charm away. But 
have you no other friends than these silent books to cheer 
your solitude ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied Herbert, smiling. Like all ro- 


nee 





it a fair trial of the sincerity and the zeal of a minister 
of the gospel, that, for a few years of his life at least, he 
should go about his Master’s business, without finding 
any unnecessary indulgences affixed to his calling. 

* You must not, therefore, understand me as complain- 
ing that Iam not better accommodated. What I do, I 
do cheerfully. But sometimes, for the sake of my con- 
gregation, I regret my bodily weakness ; and for the sake 
of those ] must leave behind me, I regret to feel that 
bodily weakness rapidly increasing.” 

The last words were spoken in a tone of such touch- 
ing melancholy, that Elliott was obliged to turn away to 
conceal his emotion. 

«“ Have you far to go?” he asked, still with his face 
averted, | 

“Four miles,” replied the minister, looking at his | 
watch; “and this reminds me that I must not loiter | 
here.” | 

| 





“Stay one moment,” said Elliott, “ my horses are 
close by, at the village inn. Wait in the shade of the 
porch, I will return in five minutes, and drive you over 
—to what place ?” 

« To Welbourne, if you do not really mind the trouble.” 
At the name of Welbourne, Elliott half repented. But 
it was only half, and he soon appeared again with his | 
handsome equipage ; and the young clergyman, too kind | 
and too generous himself to think much of any tempo. | 
rary obligation incurred without sacrifice of another’s | 
comfort, gratefully accepted the accommodation so op- 
portunely offered. | 
It was a matter of no small surprise to the simple in- | 
habitants of the village, to see their minister driven home 
in this novel style; and when he alighted on the single 
clean white step at his own door, some men in his situa- 
tion would have felt a litthke embarrassment as to how 
they should act towards such a companion as he had 
brought with him. But the curate of Welbourne pos- 
sessed in an uncommon degree that manly and dignified 
simplicity, which is the only safe dependance in all simi- 
lar cases of emergency. 

It was, therefore, without the slightest feeling of shame 
at being a lodger in the house of a poor widow, that he 
held out his hand to his new friend, and pressed him to 
enter his humble dwelling and partake of some refresh. | 
ment before his return. And Elliott, who had fallen 
into a bewildered state of indefinite recollection of the 
past, and partial consciousness of the present, attracted | 
too by the compassion he was so capable of feeling, and | 
by the mild, benevolent countenance of the clergyman, 
alighted from his carriage, and without being aware of | 
any decided motive for what he did, entered the little 
parlour to which his companion politely conducted him, | 
and sat down directly opposite a well-painted likeness of | 
his mother ! 

It was in vain he attempted to collect his scattered 








senses, Every thing around him grew misty and indis | 






mantic youths, I have my good angel, who comes in 
seasons of sickness and sorrow, bringing medicine of 
sovereign efficacy, both for body and mind.” 

“Ts this your good angel?” asked Elliott, glancing at 
the picture. 

“ To speak more seriously,” replied his brother, “ that 
is indeed my good angel—that is my mother. But the 
minister of consolation to whom I was alluding is Mary 
Grey, a young lady who resides about three miles from 
this place, and who is well known to every widow and 
orphan—in short, to every sufferer within the sphere of 
her benevolence. Did you ever hear of Mary Grey ?” 

“T think the name is not quite new to me,’ replied 
Elliott. «Is not Welbourne House the property of her 
father?” 

“Tt was; but great pecuniary troubles have lately 
fallen upon poor Stephen Grey. The old gentleman has 
failed.” 

“ Failed! 
iron rule?” 

« Ah! TI find you know more of the family than I was 
aware of. The rule that now regulates the affairs of 
Welbourne House is one of pure generosity and affection, 
His second daughter, lately left a widow, with the com- 
mand, it is said, of very ample resources, bas purchased 
the estate: and she and her admirable sister of whom I 


Then what has become of him, and his 


| first spoke, endeavour, with the tenderest solicitude, to 


promote the happiness of a father who was thought in 
their childhood to be too regardless of theirs.” 

“And is his cold heart warmed into any thing like 
gratitude by their kindness?” 

“He is indeed an altered man, materially altered in 
his feelings, though his personal habits of self-denial 
and austerity are extended to a degree that has already 
given him a character of premature old age, and seems 
likely to cut short an existence which he appears to 
regard as no longer valuable to himself or others.” 

Beyond the general aspect of their domestic affairs, 
Herbert Lee knew little of the families around ; fer, had 
his post of duty been in the wilds of Siberia, he could 
not have been farther removed by distance than he now 
was, by the nature of his habits and disposition, from 
the idle and impertinent gossip of the village. Yet to 
such details as his limited means of information enabled 
him to give of the only family with whom he was a 
frequent and familiar guest, his brother listened with an 
interest which he would have previously thought himself 


| incapable of feeling, in scenes and circumstances so dis- 


tant from the sphere in which he had recently been 
moving. And when the clergyman, reminded by the 
hour of the day that it was lime to resume bis pastoral 
duties, apologised for his unceremonious departure, El- 
liott accompanied him as far as the gate leading to the 
church ; and then sauntered along the village road, pro- 
fessedly to order his carriage, but, in reslity, to cherish 
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in silence and loneliness the recollections which he still 
felt clinging with some degree of warmth around his 
heart. 

The churchyard of Welbourne had always been cele- 
brated for the extensive and beautiful view it commanded 
of the adjacent country; and when the last of the con- 
gregation—the infirm and the indolent—had wound their 
way along the path and entered within the venerable 
walls, leaving the wanderer to pursue his meditations 
unobserved, Elliott returned to a scene so familiar to his 
childhood, and placed himself once more beneath the 
shade of the sycamores, where he remembered to have 
stood with Allan Grey, when the evening breeze lifted 
the bright curls from his temples, and fanned a forehead 
as beautiful as it was then free from every stain of sin 
or sorrow. 

He turned to look at the grave on which they had sat 
together, and which, by some strange association, had 
remained like a distinct picture on the page of his memo- 
ry. T’he name was still legible on the stone tablet, but 
grass and weeds had grown so thickly over the little 
mound of earth that it was scarcely distinguishable from 
the surrounding wilderness. 

“Ts it then so long,” said Elliott Lee, “ since I was a 
happy and innocent boy? Are there so many wasted 
years to add to my account with Heaven? It is better 
to sleep beneath these stones than to live as I am living.” 

And he walked to where a white marble slab, enclosed 
within an iron railing, indicated that the poor “ inhabit- 
ant below” had but recently returned to that mother who 
who receives into the silent repose of her embrace the 
ungrateful children who have spurned her bounties and 
trampled heedlessly upon her fruitful bosom. 

Elliott leaned over the rails to obtain a clearer view 
of the characters engraven upon this tombstone, and he 
started to read the name of Allan Grey ; for though his 
death was an event which had casually reached him, the 
impression it had made upon his feelings then was totally 
ditlerent trom that produced by finding his name written 
among the dead, in the midst of the very scenes with 
which his living memory was associated. 

So entirely distinct was the sphere in which Elliott 
hal lately lived from all connection with the circum- 
stances of his early life, that, except when he had been 
recognised by Allan in London, and when, through his 
acquaintance with Frank Nugent and his associates, he 
had become acquainted with the character and situation 
of Mrs. Maxwell, he had seldom been reminded of the 
Greys of Welbourne House; and still less frequently 
had made them the subject of his enquiries. For, along 
with the remembrance of his early life, especially of his 
own family, there arose so many painful reflections, that 
he was glad to banish them entirely from his mind ; and 


| not known or not observed by others. 


“I was happy,” said he, in mental soliloquy, “ in those 
golden days of blessed innocence. Have I been happy 
since? Is it to maintain his innocence, then, that man 
is doomed to bear the ills of life ?” 

And when he had asked himself this question, he 
plunged into a long revery upon the nature and origin of 
evil—that grand mystery of our being which lies hid 
among the secrets of eternity. 

He had a second time presumptuously questioned why, 
in the great scheme of creation, temptation to sin had 
been placed before a creature weak and fallible as man, 
when his fruitless meditations were interrupted by the 
sound of a deep sigh, and looking round he beheld the 
figure of Lady Nugent leaning her head upon her hand, 
and gazing intently from an open window, where rich 
clusters of flowers, as fair and fragrant as ever bloomed 
| in the garden of Eden, wove themselves into a gorgeous 
canopy, and sent the gentle wind that rustled among 
their delicate leaves away to wander over hill and dale, 
laden with the delicious perfume of their odorous sweets. 

The interior of the building had been adorned after 
the pure and classical taste of its presiding genius. 
Stacues of Grecian symmetry stood in their sublime and 
marble beauty all around ; and sculptured vases, filled 
with flowers of every hue, gave a richness and a glow, 
heightened by the rays of the declining sun, to the whole 
atmosphere of this enchanted scene. 

Sound there was none in heaven or earth, save the 
swect melody of Eolian harps and that one sigh! 

Alas! the bright inhabitant of that poetic region was 
surrounded by all that art or nature can produce of 
beauty and perfection ; with all that taste can select, and 
all that gold can purchase; yet she was not happy! 
And as the last, the only friend in whom she felt the 
power of trusting, advanced towards her, he saw that 
the trace of tears was upon her cheek, and that the smile 
| she immediately assumed was one of sadness mingled 
with affection. 

« You are a truant,” said Lady Nugent, extending her 
| hand to Elliott, “at the very time when you are most 
wanted. I never spent so dull a day as this; and when 
| you knew that I should be worse than lonely you left 
me. Ah! my young friend, it is the way of the world. 
I know it well; I have been left before !” 

Lady Nogent said this with so much feeling, that 
| Elliott turned upon her the compassionating look to 
which she had become too much accustomed, and he was 
| forgiven. 
| « You know,” she continued, “ that I am one of those 
who believe that we have all a destiny marked out for 
us, and that this destiny depends upon one event of our 
lives of infinite importance to ourselves, though probably 
I have never yet 





the Greys had never interested him so deeply as to be | told you what was the peculiar circumstance which had 
associated with any feelings he was at all solicitous to | this influence upon my fate; and you have always had 


cherish. 

“ Poor Allan!” said he, turning away from the grave, 
“your literary cares must have been soon terminated. 
And perhaps you had some goal in view worth all the 
struggle of attaining, some golden dream that you would 
have lived to realise: while I, who have neither hope, 
nor aim, nor object of ambition, drag on a weary and 
isolated existence, as irksome to myself as unprofitable 
to others.” 

Weighed down with the burden of his own morbid 
and miserable feelings, Elliott Lee arrived at the gates 
leading through Nugent Park up to the door of the 
mansion ; and dismissing his carriage, he walked leisurely 
along by a retired and private path, in order that, his 
return being unobserved, be might avoid all impertinent 
enquiries about his absence. 

He had, however, little inclination to mix again in the 
scenes of dissention and disorder which rendered the 
country residence of Lord and Lady Nogent any thing 
hut an inviting or agreeable abode ; and as the day ad- 
vanced and the shadows lengthened on the ground, the 
beauties of a glorious sunset invited him to a little sylvan 
temple, kept sacred by its fair proprietor from the intru- 
sion of what she called the “ rabble rout.” 

On the steps of this temple Elliott sat down to muse, 
for his heart was oppressed with heavy and conflicting 
thoughts: and the countenance of his mother, as he had 
just seen it portrayed, with her own peculiar smile of 
beauty and benevolence, was present with him wherever 
he went, and rose before him on whatever object he 
turned his earnest gaze. 





| too much delicacy to ask even so much as why I con- 
| nected myself with the family of Nugent. 

| « Know, then, I was a young girl as simple as yon 
| milk-maid who glides along the valley, when the fame 
| of my own talents first reached me; and from that mo- 
| ment I was fired with an ambition that has been the 
| destroyer of my peace. Had I mixed more with the 


| world, I should have known that fame and happiness are 


not synonymous words, and that celebrity is but a mise- 
rable substitute for contentment. But I led an isolated 
life, and I thought that the poets, and the orators, and 
the mighty geniuses of whom I read and heard, were 
creatures endowed with every means of happiness, and 
far removed from every sense of ordinary pain. That I 
should ever join their phalanx, and add my name to the 
golden record of their glory, was a hope I seldom dared 
to cherish. But—and I blush to say it—when this 
idea did flit across my soul, it brought with it more in- 
tense emotions than when I thought of joining the host 
of heaven. 

“You know that with all my daring, my ambition, 
and my self-dependance, I am, as regards the affections 
of the heart, a very, very woman. I need not tell you 
that I loved ; but the object of my love was the last man 
in the world to be happy with a celebrated wife. We 
were long plighted to each other, and I believe I was 
worth loving then, for I was unsophisticated, and I had 
such pure warm feelings to bestow on others, that I not 
unfrequently forgot myself. 

“Tt is true I was so kindly cherished, and watched 





to devise plans for my own enjoyment; for you are aware 
it is sometimes in our own defence that we become self. 


ish. With all this solicitude for my happiness, however, 
there was mingled a jealousy not difficult to forgive, since 
it arose out of the intensity of affection. 

“T have said that the being I loved was the last, the 
very last who ought to have linked his fate with mine, 
He was jealous of my talents, and of the time I devoted 
to literary pursuits; but, above all, he dreaded my be- 
coming distinguished; for he knew the enthusiasm 
which filled my breast, and his thoughts of home, and 
of home comforts, were like those of the brooding dove, 
circumscribed within the limits of some quiet nest in the 
wilderness, where no eye but mine should look upon his 
happiness. 

“ The duty of making sacrifices was one to which | 
had been so little accustomed, that the idea of devoting 
my talents to the delight of one being only was rejected 
as contemptible and absurd as often as it crossed my 
mind, and I determined to write a book and risk the 
consequences. 

“ Upon the simple fact of my sending this book into 
the world, the fabric of my future fate was built. And 
though I knew and felt how much of happiness I had 
at stake, yet never did the alchymist ponder in secret 
with more intense enthusiasm upon the mysterious min- 
gling of strange elements, whose combination should be 
more than life or death, than I upon that simple story of 
human love and human grief, whose interest marked me 
out before the world as a young and hopeful genius. 

“ While I wove this story, I kept my charmed wreath 
unseen by every human eye; and one day as I sat alone 
with him who strove in vain to rule my destiny, talking 
of that secluded life for which I was so little calculated, 
a packet was placed in my hand, containing my first 
volume, accompanied with the most extravagant praises 
of more than one of the public journals of the day. 

“T could not conceal my emotion. My cheeks were 
crimson, and I felt as if flashes of real fire were sparkling 
in my eyes. The cause was soon perceived, and the 
consequence was—I was deserted ! 

“1 know not of what materials the heart to whose 
love I had two fondly trusted was composed, but mine 
was almost broken ; and as I had sacrificed the first trea. 
sure of my life for fame, I determined froin that time that 
fame should be my idol. 

“IT wanted rank—I wanted wealth—I wanted every 
thing but talent to raise me to the elevation at which my 
ambition pointed ; and, among the many offers awaiting 
my first entrance into public life, [ fixed upon the title 
and establishment of Lord Nugent as most worthy of 
my choice. 

“ The rest you know. And you know also, that you 
see before you, in all that remains of an ambitious wo- 
man, the most miserable of human beings !” 

Elliott Lee was shocked and pained beyond the power 
of words to express. He had before understood too 
much of Lady Nugent’s real situation. But then it had 
been only understood. Now that it was actually re- 
vealed, now that the mysterious veil of silence and deli- 
cacy was withdrawn from her lacerated heart, he looked 
with horror upon the wounds which her own rashness 
had inflicted, and which her own recklessness and de- 
spair rendered it impossible to heal. 

We read in romances of compulsory marriages of 
heart-broken heroines; and sometimes, in the dark pass- 
ages of real life, we see cause to suspect that the young 
—inexperienced—vunconscious victims of parental am- 
bition, are made to sacrifice at the altar the whole hap- 
piness of their future lives; but when we hear of a 
woman voluntarily marrying without love, every good 
and noble feeling implanted in our nature rises in arms 
against her; and whatever may have been her motives, 
or however great the price she has paid, we regard her 
less with pity than disgust. 

It was in this way that the spell which had so long 
bound Elliott Lee was broken; that the mist was clear- 
ed away from his mental vision; and that she who had 
led him through the world a willing captive in ber train 
now lost the power to keep him by her side. 

But as the magician sometimes continues to display 
his wonder-working skill, unconscious that a counter 
charm is operating against him, until the whole fabric of 
his mysterious art is overthrown, so she spoke and 
smiled with the blandishment of happier days, nor knew 








over with such unvarying fondness, that I had no need 





that her voice, so melodious in all its toncs, was now 
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like a lute unheeded, whose trembling chords the winds 
alone have touched—whose sweetness falls upon the 
unconscious breeze—whose music there is none to hear. 


—_— 


CHAPTER XXX. 


It was not many days after Elliott Lee had been so 
unexpectedly brought in contact with his brother, that, 
seated one morning by the side of Lady Nugent, and 
assisting as well as he was able to while away the weari- 
ness of the lingering hours, a most unwelcome visiter 
was announced, in the person of the Rector of Bran- 
den, who took every opportunity, timelyfand untimely, 
of paying his respects to his lady patroness, though her 
ill suppressed yawns might have deterred_a guest more 
easily repulsed from prosecuting his unwearied endea- 
vours to please. 

“A few days since,” said he, after the complimentary 
preface with which every speech was ushered in, “I 
made it my business to thank your ladyship for recom- 
mending to my choice so very eligible a young man as 
Mr. Lee for my curate.” 

“ For your curate!’ said Elliott to himself, “That 
T should live to hear this consolidation of obesity call 
my brother Ais curate !” 

This mental ejaculation, however, being prudently 
confined to the indignant bosom where it originated, the 
clergyman went on. 


could be more easily obtained. 

“ Yet why should I seek him on his sick bed?” said 
he, pausing ere he entered upon the public road. “Am 
I prepared to fall like a returning prodigal upon his 
neck !—to be welcomed and wept over like a penitent 
who humbly solicits the direction of a guiding hand to 
point out to him a better way? Am I prepared for the 
tears of women, and the methodistical cant of worthy 
souls who would coo me back into the peaccful nest and 
brood over me with their gentle wings unti! I sunk into 
the dead calm in which they luxuriate? Am I prepared 
to become one of them ?—to settle myself down in their 
rural habitations; and, after selecting my pew in the 
village church, to marry the parson’s daughter, and in 
good time to lead my little boys and girls by their glove- 
less hands along the aisle, and before the multitudinous 
poor, who would bless my wife for her cottage comforts, 


life ?” 

It was in this way, by giving loose to his imagination, 
always too fertile in multiplying repulsive images, that 
Elliott Lee wrought up his feelings to a degree of dis- 
gust and loathing for the kind of life which he persuaded 
himself that all religious persons were compelled to lead. 
And this feeling it was that subdued every latent desire 
to prove experimentally whether his conclusions were 
correct, or even to subject himself to the anticipated con- 





“ But now I regret to say, all my hopes of being re- 
lieved from some portion of my pastoral duties are dis- 
appointed for the present. My curate is ill—dangerously 
ill, 1 am told—not likely to recover.” 

“ How !—when ?” exclaimed Elliott. « He attended 
to the service of both your churches on Sunday last. | 
Has he been worse since ?” 

“T was not aware,” replied the rector, “that he had | 
been ill before.” 

“Then you could scarcely have seen him,” observed | 
Elliott, in no very complacent tone, “for be has death | 
written on his countenance.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” resumed the rector, “I have 
seen my curate often; and, except for a little of the 
pallor of a student, I should have said he was in perfect 
health. ‘The case, however, is now materially altered. | 


thought of his brother’s situation urged him on, and he 


and me for the meritorious example of my domestic | 


place him in circumstances where the indulgences of life | 





sequences of a disclosure of his name. But still the | 


proceeded towards his residence, with a vague hope of | 


being in some way useful to him, though undecided as | 


to the means by which this desire could be accom- 
plished. 

‘That Herbert Lee had been able to see and converse 
with his brother without the slightest suspicion who he 


really was, is not to be wondered at, when we consider | 


| the difference in their respective ages; that Elliott had 


from an early period of his life entirely absented himself | 


from his own family; that his travels abroad, and his 
intercourse with the world in general, had given him an 
air and manner essentially different from what he would 
have acquired within a limited domestic circle; and that 
the young student was so much better read in books than 
men, that he took little note of the distinctive traits of 


Tam told he was attacked on Monday night with very | human character. 


alarming symptoms; and even taking the most favour- 
able view of the affair, I should suppose he will not be 
able to preach for a month to come.” 

“T will take care,” exclaimed Elliott, laying peculiar 
emphasis upon the first word, “that my brother is rot 
required to preach too soon.” 

“Bir?” said the rector, with blank astonishment ; for 
Lady Nugent had not thought it necessary to introduce 
her friend to such a visiter. 

“T say,” resumed Elliott, “that my brother Herbert 
Lee shall have the advantage of perfect rest, so long as 
his case requires it.” 

“ Unquestionably !” replied the rector, with a voice 
more gently modulated. “ Where there is so much | 
delicacy of constitution, great care is necessary. I 
should be the last man in"existence to press hardly upon 
those whom I employ. I only grieve—I exceedingly 
regret-—”’ 

But ere his speech was concluded, Elliott had left the 
room, and was already hastening across the lawn with 
rapid strides, yet without any definite purpose, except to 
direct his steps towards the village of Welbourne. 





The quickness of a woman’s eye would, in the pre- 


| sent instance, have materially assisted his perceptions, 


and, roused to more than common curiosity, he had an- 
ticipated the pleasure of describing to his friends, Mary 
and Harriet, his interview with the mysterious stranger ; 
when the attack of illness before alluded to interrupted 
the train of his thoughts, and deprived him, under the 
interdict of his medical attendant, of the advantage of 
colloquial intercourse, 


body. I had pleased myself with the idea of having 
him removed to my father’s residence, three miles off, 
where he would have many advantages impossible to be 
obtained here, but the doctor tells me it would be too 
great a risk to make the attempt at present.” 

«“ Has the young gentleman,” said Elliott, determined, 
if possible, to divert Mary’s suspicions from himself, 
“no female relatives who could take charge of him ia 
this critical state ?” 

“ He has relatives,” replied Mary, “the best and the 
kindest; but his excellent mother is suffering from a re- 
cent attack of paralysis, which would render it as diffi- 
cult fur her to undertake a journey as improper for her 
to be deprived of the kind attentions of her daughter; 
and in the mean time my sister and I endeavour as well 
as we can to supply the place of nearer connections and 
dearer friends.” 

At the intelligence conveyed by the first part of this 
sentence, Elhott had started and turned away to conceal 
his emotion. The rest fell unheeded on his ear. For 
the idea of age and infirmity, as connected with his mo- 
ther, had never before so much as crossed © s mind. To 
him her memory had ever appeared enshrined in beauty, 
animated with vigour, and powerful alike to command 
orto allure. ‘T’o imagine her feeble—helpless—paralys- 
ed !—the thought was horror; and for the first time he 
felt that he could not, even if he would, return to the 
same parent he had ungratefully deserted; that the 
vision of the guardian angel who had bent over him in 
his couch of early rest could never be recalled ; that the 
light which surrounded his childish footsteps was extin- 
guished; and that the radiance of the morning of his 
life was lost for ever. 

“ Perhaps,” said he, recovering his self-possession, 
“before many days are over, the doctor will permit his 
patient to be removed. In that case, I should be most 
happy to render every assistance—every accommodation 
in my power.” 

«“ We are indeed in want of able assistance,” said 
Mary; “and I thank you from my heart. But to whom 
should I apply ?” 

Elliott was again involved in difficulties, with the ad- 
ditional embarrassment of having brought them upon 
himself; but while he prepared, or effected to prepare, 
to write an address, the woman of the house entered, 
and Mary went again to visit the invalid before she re- 
turned home. 

A respectable and competent nurse being in constant 
attendance, she soon appeared again, reporting that the 
patient slept ; and then assuring the widow that she 
might depend upon seeing either herself or her sister 


| early on the following morning, she took her leave, 
| Suddenly, however, she recollected Ejlliott’s kind offer, 


and while hesitating whether she could with propriety 


| accept his offered help, he joined her in the garden, and 


Having at last persuaded himself that he might, with- | 


out any impertinent comments from the people of the 
village, call upon the widow with whom his brother 
lodged, and enquire after his health, Elliott Lee passed 
through the garden gate, and, finding the door open, 


| entered without ceremony, hoping by this means to be 


able to make his enquiries with less observation. 
What, then, was his surprise, on beholding, instead 
of the woman of the house, a female, simply but ele- 


holding the youngest infant in her arms. 

At the sound of his approaching step, she had risen 
from her seat, and as she glanced a second time towards 
him, there rushed into her cheeks a crimson glow, free 





Lost in a train of reflections almost entirely novel to 
his mind, he had neglected to calculate the distance, or 
to take such means as common forethought would have 
suggested for arriving with the greatest facility at the 
scene of interest. 

To be ill, and poor, and the occupant of a common 
lodging, implies an aggravated sum of misery which the 
pampered sons and daughters of luxury are incapable of 
conceiving. But yet, when the thought of his brother’s 
illness rushed upon his mind in connection with that 
small parlour in the widow’s house, and the humble 


from all taint of shame, while her eloquent eyes spoke 
in the language of partial recognition, wonder, and deep 
| interest. 


Ellioit was the first to speak. “ Pardon my intru- 
| sion,” said he: “I called merely to enquire after the 
| health of Mr. Lee, and finding the door open, I thought 
| the good woman of the house would forgive me for en- 
tering without notice.” 

« The woman of the house is absent just now,” said 
Mary Grey, for it was she who had sent her out to pro- 





walked with her along the path leading to Welbourne 


House. 
Though fully assured in her own mind that her com- 


| panion was the same individual, who, besides affording 


gantly dressed, surrounded by the widow’s children, and | 


her such welcome assistance on her journey, had ren- 
dered her sister a much more importaut service, yet, ob- 
serving no signs of recognition in his countenance or 
manner, it became a point of delicacy with her to treat 
him as a perfect stranger, though the natural warmth of 
her feelings every moment threatened to betray her secret 


| conviction; nor did the circumstance of her unknown 


friend’s living at present in the neighbourhood of Wel- 
bourne excite any surprise, as she had from the first 
supposed him to be one of Frank Nugent’s associates— 
perhaps one of his mother’s friends; though how he 
should have become interested in Herbert Lee was a 


| mystery for which she could find no solution. She 


| 


therefore turned from her own cogitations, to converse, 
with her usual simplicity of heart and urbanity of man- 
ner, on the only subject which she supposed could be 
immediately interesting both to her and her companion, 


« You must pardon,” said she, “the extreme readi- 
ness with which I appeared willing to avail myself of 


means of comfort her situation was likely to afford, and | cure some necessary comforts for the patient, while she | the kindness of a stranger. I have felt so rouch for this 
especially when the pale and suffering youth in whom | took charge of the children, in order that she might not | excellent young man—this noble’ hearted sufferer, that I 
miss the daily visitation of the doctor. “ But perhaps I | seem to forget the common proprieties of life in devising 


he had become so deeply interested, was made the sub- 
ject of the heartless calculations of his employer, Elliott 
felt the most poignant self-upbraidings for having con- 
signed his brother to his fate; or, what to a man of 
Senerous feelings was the same, for having neglected to 


| can answer your enquiries as well as any one, for Dr. | means to serve him. My sister and I are just now very 


Maurice has just been here, and reports his patient to be 
not worse than yesterday; but in a situation requiring 





! 


particularly cireumstanced. The brother to whom we 
have been accustomed to look for every kindness is ab- 


| the most scrupulous regard to quiet, both of mind and | sent on a journey, and, I grieve to say it, Herbert Lee is 
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forgotten by the only relative who could afford him any 
efficient help.” 





“To whom do you allude?” said Elliott, with his | 


countenance averted. 


« Do you not know that he has a brother?” asked | 


Mary; but she spoke too rapidly to allow time for an 


answer; for her heart was full of grief and indignation. | 
«He has a brother,” she continued, “who knows not | 
how to spend his wealth, nor cares for what purpose bis | 


great advantages of mind and circumstances have been 
bestowed.” 

“If his means are ample, does he not assist his 
family?” 

“J believe he doles out to them remittances of mo- 
ney, but he refuses to sanction the gift with ‘his own 
name, which alone could make it acceptable to noble | 
hearts like theirs.” 

«And if his brother’s illness should call him back to | 
his early connections, do you think that his habits and | 
character are such as could add to their happiness ?” | 

« Perhaps not; and in that case he does well to stand | 
aloof. But oh! if I could see him!” and she stopped, | 
and looked earnestly in Elliott's face, while her own 
was lighted up with an expression of intense and almost 
impassioned fervour. “If I could tell him how many 
tears and heartaches he has caused, all for the gratifica- 
tion of his own caprice—his own pride—his own am- 
bition! If I could tell him how much bitterness he has 
mingled with those tears, and by what a sacrifice he has 
purchased the privilege of adding one captive more to | 
the train of a celebrated woman! But I would not—I | 
could not tell him all, for he is the brother of my best | 
friend; and I 1emember the time when we played to- | 
No, no, my indigna- 
tion rises when I think what he might have been to those 
I love; but I only long the more that some enchantress, 
with a holier than hers to whom 
his life, would lure him back to the ways of virtue; for 
{ know—I feel that he has a heart still richly worth re- 


gether beneath these very trees. 


influence he devotes | 


claiming. 

«Thad not thought,” continued Mary, astonished at 
her own enthusiasm, “nor is it prudent—that [ should 
speak in this way to a stranger; but as I have so far 
transgressed the rules of common delicacy, I will can- 
didly tell you the reason why [ cannot address you with 


the reserve which perhaps | ought. I am aware that we 


have met before.” 

«“ We have,” said Elliott; “and I should not have | 
intruded my company upon you in this walk, but that I | 
wished to apologise to you for doing what few things | 
can justify—for having addressed to you an anonymous 
letter.” 

“It needs no apology,” said Mary ; “ you did me and 
my family the greatest service, for which I never can | 
sufficiently thank you.” 

« Suill,” continued Elliott, “the circumstance requires | 
some explanation, Though far from ranking myself 
among Frank Nugent's friends, I was necessarily so 
much associated with him as to have frequent opportu- 
nities of hearing your sister spoken of, by him and his 
companions, in a manner calculated to be most injurious | 
to her future fame. ‘T’o treat him in what is called the 
most gentlemanly way, in short to call him out, would | 
have been doing little service to your sister, as it would | 
have attached to her name the eclat of a duel; and 1 | 
was moreover prevented from adopting this mode of set- 
tling the affair, by other considerations unconnected with | 
myself. ‘To me, therefore, there appeared but one alter- 
native; and, hateful as it was, I adopted it, secure in the 
admirable character of her whom I addressed, that no | 
weakness or want of consideration on her part would 
bring about the consequences most to be dreaded.” 

« The result has been such,” added Mary, “as leaves | 
you nothing to regret, while it supplies me with a cause | 
for heartfelt gratitude through the whole of my future | 
life. There are many questions in reference to this sub- | 
ject which curiosity would prompt me to ask, but I will | 
confine myself to one. Did you know my sister per- 
sonally ?” 

« You may ask me that, or anything else,” replied | 
Elliott, who, while Mary was speaking, had thought of | 
an expedient for preserving his incognito. “I do not | 
know your sister personally, nor should I have been so | 
well acquainted with you as to have made the strange | 
appeal I did to your feelings, but for the letters of Cathe- | 
rine Lee, the sister of my friend; for you must under- | 


| stand that the ungrateful son, the unnatural brother you 


| impulse of a noble heart. Would to Heaven your words 


| her; and pitying friends bewailed her lonely state, as if 
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| have so justly condemned, is one with whom I am inti- 
mately acquainted.” 

«“ How imprudent, how thoughtless have I been 
exclaimed Mary. “If Elliott Lee is indeed your friend, 
I must have deeply wounded your feelings.” And she 
turned to her companion a look which silently implored 
the pardon he was not slow to grant; for tears were in 
her earnest eyes: und we have said before, that in the 
beauty of expression—the beauty that finds a ready ac- 
cess to the heart, she was not rivaled by the most in- 
teresting or distinguished of her sex. 

« And this is the return I have made for all your 
kindness,” said she, pausing at the entrance of the road 
which led directly up to Welbourne House. 

« Name it not,” said Elliott. « You spoke with the 


” 


had power to soften one of stone! Good morning, Miss 
Grey. I will bring you further tidings of my friend if 
you will permit me to call on you to-morrow morning ; 
for I assure you he is more interested than you give him 
credit for, in the happiness of his brother.” 

«“ Good morning,” said Mary, offering her hand to the 
stranger in tacit acknowledgment that she did not refuse 
his offered acquaintance; though, from the excitement 
of her feelings, she neglected to assure herself, as she 
might have done with perfect simplicity, of his residence 
and name. 

And here it may not be amiss to remind the reader, 
on behalf of our heroine, that Mary Grey had lived al- 
ways in the country, where the conventional rules of 
artificial life are little known and less regarded; that 
being early thrown upon the resources of her own heart 
and understanding, she had, unlike the generality of 
women, become more independent of public opinion 
than of the dictates of her conscience ; and that, having 
known little of a mother’s care in the formation of her 
character, it was less distinguished by conformity with 
the common forms of society ‘han by its genuine can- 
dour, delicacy, and uprightoess, 


—— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


Among the many puuishments entailed upon us as 
delinquents in the moral school, perhaps none is more 
distressing to the generous mind than te be met with 
unmerited approbation by those who cannot, with any 
degree of propriety, be made to understand how far they 
are from having seen the real truth. 

The young widow, whose peculiar grief we have de- 
scribed, was followed by this punishment wherever she 
went. At home, abroad, in ministering to the needy, in 
visiting the sick, a kind, condoling sympathy awaited 


the drop of all her earthly happiness had been removed. 
But never did she feel the true compunction of a peni- 
tent more keenly than when associating with Herbert 
Lee; whose pure and dignitied character raised him so far 
above the common vices of humanity, that, except where 
they were forced upon his notice, he did not even believe 
them to exist, and therefore remained unconscious of his 
own superiority. 

To him the name of widow was invested with a 
sacredness which he regarded as peculiar to those who 
have been purified by the chastenings of Divine love ; 
and when Harriet took her place beside his sickbed, he 
believed himself to be in the presence of one with whom 
he could mingle and communicate his holiest feelings. 

It is needless to say how often the glow of burning 
shame suffused the cheeks of her who had no word to 
utter in return, or how she turned away to conceal the 
agony of mind that found no language but in tears. 

It was on the morning after Mary’s interview with 
Elliott Lee that she took her post of duty, now converted 
into one of intense interest, and sometimes of enjoyment, 
when thesufferer, who had spent a night of such distress- 
ing weakness as seemed to bring him near to the brink 
of eternity, looked up to welcome her, with the counte- 
nance of one whose mind is already filled with the radiance 
of a purer, happier sphere. 

There is a degree of illness which sets at nought the 
scrupulous forms of society; and Herbert Lee felt no 
hesitation in conversing on themes of the greatest import, 
even with one so young as Harriet, and so lately classed 











tried in the furnace of affliction, and raised above the 
common weakness and selfishness of humanity. 

“T believe,” said he, «I ought to apologise for occupy. 
ing so much of your valuable time, but I cannot suppose 
that the weariness of a sick-chamber is as irksome to you 
as it is to those who have been early inured to pain and 
sorrow.” 

Harriet made no reply, and be went on—* I have often 
thought, what consolation must be felt by those who can 
reflect, upon a deathbed, that their best friends are gone 
before them to heaven—that the bonds of affection, 
severed as it were but for a moment, shall be re-united for 
ever in a world of peace!” 

“ Pardon me,” said he, extending his hand to Harriet, 
for he saw that tears were streaming from her eyes. “I 
dwell so much upon these thoughts now, that I forget 
there may be minds more delicately constituted than my 
own, and which may be clothed with a tenderness which 
renders them unfit for such words.” 

“My dear friend,’’ he continued, in a tone of the 
kindest sympathy, “I cannot close again the fountain of 
grief so heedlessly opened. | can only pray to the Father 
of light to hallow the tears I have called forth.” 

“ You can do more,” said Harrict, “ you can assist me 
to purify the source from whence they flow.” 

“It is possible we may assist each other,” replied 
Herbert, “for the weak can sometimes be serviceable to 
the strong. But when I look at you, and think how 
much of sorrow has already shadowed the morning of 
your life, what I would ask of you is, to teach me how 
to bear my sufferings as I ought.” 

“T!” exclaimed Harriet, and she seemed to shrink, as 
if self-convicted, from the thought. Oh, do not mock 
me with a language so new to my ear, so foreign to my 
deserts. Instead of the religious mourner whom your 
imagination pictures, you see before you one of the most 
worthless and degraded of the children of misery.” 

Herbert smiled incredulously. He knew that such 
was the language held by many pious Christians, when 
alluding to the evil of their own hearts; and his admira- 
tion of Harriet’s character was heightened rather than 
diminished, on finding that to all her other virtues she 
added that of the most profound humility. 

While the two friends, so differently constituted, yet 
so closely and necessarily drawn together, occupied the 
morning hours, alternately in conversing on themes of 
mutual interest, and in settling into that silence so 
salutary to the exhausted invalid, Elliott Lee made 
his promised visit to Welbourne House, prompted by a 
newly awakened curiosity for which he half despised 
himself. 

Beautiful, elegant, and accomplished women, he had 
seen in many countries, and under many aspects of so- 
ciety ; but a woman in whose countenance and manners 
enthusiasm and simplicity, energy and sensitiveness, 
firmness and delicacy, were conspicuously blended, he 
had never seen before he met with Mary Grey. And he 
felt an unconquerable desire to hear again the soul-in- 
spiring language of a voice whose very tones were melo- 
dy; and to meet again the glance of those expressive 
eyes whose sadness was for the sufferings of earth, whose 
joyous light was from Heaven. 

It is a striking and incontrovertible proof of the effica- 
cy of virtue, that men of libertine sentiments and habits 
almost universally reverence it in woman; and blindly 
as Elliott Lee disclaimed the necessity of religion fot 
himself, he had never been able to efface from his mind 
the conviction of his early life, that it was essential to 
the perfection of the female character. In the calm clear 
countenance of Mary Grey, there was no haggard look 
of weariness or disappointment, indicating that melan- 
choly waste of thought and feeling, which the warm 
young heart, burning and beating within the contracted 
circle of its earthborn sensations, too early learns to feel ; 
but the free and vigorous intelligence of a mind less 
satiated with the knowledge of what possesses a visible or 
tangible existence than ambitious to learn what is holiest 
and best. ‘To such a mind the book of life has always 
some pages fresh and beautiful; and the truths revealed 
by nature unfold themselves with a perpetual charm, 
without producing either satiety or disap ointment. 
Elliott Lee had been apt in acquiring the wisdom of 
the world, but of the philosophy of religion he was pro- 
foundly ignorant; and it was from the character of an 
unsophisticated woman that he now began to conceive 





among his friends, beeause he believed her to have been 





something of its awful depth and its mysterious power ; 
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while he saw that its holy restrictions, divested of that 
deadness and narrowness which he had hitherto regarded 
as degrading shackles to the understanding, were rather 
a protection, a support, and a stimulus of such a nature 
as to elevate the talents and purify the soul. 

« Perhaps you are not aware,” said he to Mary, in the 
familiar conversation which her unsuspicious manners 
tended to encourage rather than forbid, “ that my friend’s 
besetting sin is pride; and that every latent desire he 
may feel to renew his intercourse with his family is re- 
strained by his repugnance to be met with an extrava- 
gant display of feeling or affection, which it may not be 
in his power to return.” 

« Let him not think of that,” said Mary. “We who 
lead such quiet isolated lives, are sometimes Jess ignorant 
than you men of the world imagine, of what the human 
heart is liable to suffer or enjoy ; and let not Elliott Lee 
suppose that his family are less distinguished than him- 
self by true delicacy and dignity of character. Let him 
not think that habits of simplicity belong only to the 
vulgar or the gross. Let him not believe that religion 
has necessarily an aspect and a phraseology repulsive to 
a polished mind.” - 

«It is not that, exactly,” said Elliott; “it is that he 
dreads the tears of his mother—the upbraidings of his 
sister.” 

«Leave that to me,” replied Mary. “I know them 
both intimately, and would gladly employ every faculty I 
possess in arranging such a meeting as would occasion 
your friend the least possible disgust or pain. All that I 
urge—I might almost say all that I desire—is that he 
would permit this meeting to take place.” 

“ And what then ?” asked Elliott, afraid that Mary was 
laying plans for his conduct which he was by no means 
prepared to act upon. 

«“ Then let him choose for himself, whether. he will 
stand forth before the world, as a man of worth, and in- 
fluence, and independent feeling; or whether he will 
remain a mere nonentity, unknown—or known only 
where he is neither loved nor valued. Let him choose 
whether he will still continue to misuse the faculties 
which God has given him; or devote to purposes of be- 
nevolence and utility the powers of his expansive mind 
and the resources of his ample fortune, Let him choose 
whether he will turn the affections of his heart, once 
warm with every good and noble feeling, into their legi- 
timate and wholesome channel;. or whether he will still 
continue to flutter, like an idle moth, around the light 
which dazzles without being able to illuminate his 
mind.” 

« You are too severe, Miss Grey.” 

“No, I am not severe. I am only in earnest. Heaven 
knows I am ready to welcome Elliott Lee with the love 
of a sister, whenever he will recollect himself, and return 
to his duties. Can I give a greater proof of my sincere 
—my affectionate interest in him, than to wish him to 
be more happy ! for, say what he may, I do not believe 
he is happy now.” 

“It is no breach of confidence to say that he is not. 
But how would yougender the present less irksome to 
him, or the future more inviting ?” 

« By investing one with all the dignified and honour- 
able virtues of a man—the other with the laudable am- 
bition of a Christian. It is not in the nature of a mind 
like his to reap satisfaction without usefulness, If he 
retains any portion of the energy which distinguished 
him in early life, he must want an object for it to spend 
itself in attaining. T’o the humblest mind it is necessary 

to have some purpose for which to think, and feel, and 
live; for the noblest, and the most highly gifted, exist- 
ence, without hope, or aim, or object, is nothing less than 
torture. 

“ Believe me when I say I am so fully convinced of 
this truth, that there never passes a day in which your 
friend does not form the subject of my anxious thoughts; 
and that [ seldom breathe a prayer in which his name is 
not upon my lips. What more can I do for him? Oh, 
tell. me, if vou know; for such is the love I bear his 
family—such the debt of gratitude I owe them, that, as 
far as woman may, I would venture for his sake.” 

“And while you feel all this interest for his family, 
have you none for him personally ?” 

“How should I? I have never seen him since we 
played together as children; and all that I remember of 
him is as a boy—haughty and handsome—and,” she 


like yourself; but, I fear, after what I have already said, 
it would be a very equivocal compliment.” 

Elliott smiled ; and, conscious that his interview with 
Mary had far exceeded the Jimits of a morning call, he 


| took his leave, promising that his friend should be made 


acquainted with her generous wishes, and her noble 
willingness to ussist him in overcoming every obstacle 
that might intervene between him and the indulgence of 
his better feelings. 

On returning to Nugent Park, Elliott found the lady 
of the mansion awaiting his re-appearance, with a coun- 
tenance marked with traces of impatience which he 
vainly endeavoured, hy commonplace apologies, to re- 
move. 

“My horses were ready two hours ago,’ 
“and now the beauty of the day is past.” 

« By no means,” said Elliott, handing her ladyship 
into the carriage. “If we drive towards the sea, we 
shall find the air delightfully refreshing.” 

“The sea! It is at least four miles distant.” 

“ Can the distance alarm you, When wo have traveled 
over half the globe together?” 

“Tt is not the distance exactly that I care for; but I 
am neither in health nor spirits, and the atmosphere of 
this country weighs upon my very soul.” 

“Tam sorry this novelty in your charmed existence 
should have occurred just now, for I am about to make a 
more than. common claim upon your patience. I am 
going to talk to you very seriously.” 

«“«Do thy spiriting gently’ then. What you have to 
say, say briefly, that I may escape all unnecessary 
pain.” 

«“ Why this unwonted sadness, my dear friend! Has 
any thing occurred to distress you ?” 

“No. One day is like another to me. And yet I 
have lately suffered from a strange feeling of apprehen- 
sion, as unaccountable to reason as it is without form 
and void. I cannot gaze upon the earth, but it seems to 
be fading away—lI cannot contemplate the heavens, but 
they lower upon me. And yet, when we look around 
on such a scene as this, surely there is enough to fill the 
imagination with images of beauty—to soothe the heart 
with promises of peace.” 

“Tt is, indeed, lovely as ever rose upon a poet’s 
dream.” 

“ But when the wings of the dark angel are above me, 
I ask, why all this prodigality of nature? why all this 
varied garden, redolent of sweets, vocal with most har- 
monious sounds, and magnificently coloured with hues 
of never-fading beauty? Why all this, and man, the 
centre of the blooming paradise, without the power to 
appropriate its delights; and woman, with her warmer 
heart, her more intense perceptions, and her higher sense 
of bliss—a mourner, and alone?” 

“ Alone? Impossible !—woman, with the power and 
wish to bless, can never be alone !” 

« Your reproach is too bitter. I feel that to this end 
my own destiny is tending.” 

« Never!” 

“Yes, you will leave me!” 

“ You wrong my heart when you suppose it possible 
that I should forget so dear, so true a friend.” 

“TI did not say you would forget—to forsake is not 
always to forget. But did you not observe how soon 
my little court was dispersed by the evil genius always 
presiding at Nugent Park ?—one, most dutifully hasten- 
ing to visit a sick parent whom it was well known he 
had“ never loved; another, for the first time in bis life, 
going to transact business in town; a third, to travel— 
no farther than Hyde Park—and so on. Though, of 
all these, each separate individual had professed more 
regard for me than you have, yet the first shade of sad- 
ness on my brow dissolved the spell which had bound 
them to me. 

“No, no; I know what society is, and how its com- 
ponent parts are held together. I know at what price 
we purchase the privilege of being admired—of being 
what is called beloved. I know that when beauty fades, 
and conversation becomes less brilliant, the circle of 
friendship will contract; and love, the vainest fantasy 
of all, will perish for want of the food on which it sub- 
sists.” 

“ When Lady Nugent pronounces this sweeping cen- 
sure upon love and friendship, who shall speak their 
evlogyd@e Yet, I cannot but believe that such things are. 


’ said she, 





continued, blushing, “I was going to add, something 
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My brother is at this time ill and helpless, and incapable 





of al! those arts which fascinate the young, and, according 
to your theory, hold society together. If there be no 
such thing as real friendship, what is it that keeps two 
lovely women by his restless couch, listening to his 
complaints without weariness, and soothing his anguish 
without reward beyond the secret satisfaction of their 
own generous hearts ?” 

“ It may be so,” said Lady Nugent, gloomily, and still 
recurring to her own experience. “It may be so with 
some happier beings. 1 speak not so generally of others, 
as prophetically of myself. You, for example, are near 
me to-day—to-morrow you may be where some brighter 
fancy leads you. But tell me, for [ will not trouble you 
for ever with my sad thoughts, tell me where you have 
been this morning ?” 

“ Conversing with the most interesting woman in the 
world—your ladyship, of course, excepted.” 

“ Ah! I know well the value of those exceptions which 
occur of course. But who is this rara avis—this queen 
of beauty—this rose of the wilderness ?” 

“Her name is as simple as her pretensions. It will 
afford you no clew to her character, when I call her 
Mary Grey. Nor will I pretend that her own merits, or 
even her own charms, would have had the power to fasci- 
nate me, had she not been early and intimately acquainted 
with my own family. You will be surprised to hear that 
I have seen my brother.” 

Lady Nugent started, 
him ?” 

“ No, not yet.” 

« But you intend it ?” 

“T am undecided. I would ask your advice as a 
friend, had I any right to trouble you with my domestic 
affairs.” 

« Ask me nothing. I have no advice to give. I see 
but one thing clearly ; it is, that you will leave me.” 

“Tmpossible !—I owe you too much.” 

“Yes, Elliott Lee, I know that you will leave me; 
and T know it not the less because you talk of what you 
owe me. Gratitude is the last and the strongest bond 
which holds a noble mind. Because it is the last, there 
comes one period, before all are severed, when it exists 
alone; and because it exists alone, we magnify its 
strength, and persuade ourselves it will endure for 
ever,” 

“T can only repeat, you do not know me, or you would 
not do this injustice to my heart. But, suppose I should 
return to my own fumily, as I sometimes dream I shall, 
how would this separate me from you ?” 

“ How? I will answer you in the words of our noble 
poet—because 











«“ And made yourself known to 


‘ The aim of their existence is not mine.’ ” 

“Ts it absolutely impossible that your purposes should 
unite, and that the same high ambition should be theirs 
and yours ?” 

«“ What !—that I should become the Lady Bountiful 
of the paish of Branden! that I should devote my 
mornings to the village school, to stroking the heads of 
the little boys and girls who strive to please me; and 
then, after hastening home to an early dinner, should 
spend the evening in the heated conventicle where a 
hairbrained enthusiast, fresh from the counter or the 
loom, expounds the gospel to his enraptured audience !”’ 

“No,” replied Elliott, more dissatistied with the mind 
in which this picture was conceived than disgusted with 
the picture itself; “ I do not ask if this be possible ; but 
there is a purpose acknowledged by your heart as well 
as mine, a purpose for which all human powers, whether 
of feeling or understanding, are given ; and I would put 
it to your conscience, as well as to my own, how far this 
purpose has been fulfilled by us.” 

“You must first tell me what this all-important pur- 
pose is.” 

“ To increase the sum of human happiness—-of rational, 
lasting, moral happiness. ‘T'o the enjoyment of the pre- 
sent hour, few“have contributed so bountifully as Lady 
Nugent. But, by your own confession, this prodigality 
of the means of pleasure brings with it no proportionate 
reward. Is there not then a higher, a more intense and 
durable enjoyment, which we have neglected to cultivate, 
both in ourselves and others ?” 

“<«Ts Saul also among the prophets?’” said Lady 
Nugent, smiling ; for this close and scrutinising appeal to 
her conscience pained her, and she sought to ward it off 
with her wonted blandishment of manner. 
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But Elliott, who during the last few days had thought 
more seriously than at any period of his former life, 
endured the raillery of his friend unmoved, though not 
without deriving from it an additional impulse to seek 
the society of those to whom life was less burdensome, 
and age less fearful. 


° —— 
CHAPTER XXXII 


When Mary Grey repeated to her sister all that had 
passed between herself and her morning visiter, strange 
symptoms of intelligence passed over the countenance of 
Harriet; and without entering into the romance of 
Mary’s story, she asked in plain terms if the gentleman 
was tall or short, dark or light, dressed in blue, black, 
or brown; with a long catalogue of commonplace en- 
quiries, tending very much to reduce Mary’s hero into a 
mere ordinary man of bones and sinews, adorned with 
the vulgar habiliments of a most unclassical age and 
country. 

‘* What can you mean?” said Mary. “Are you 
tracing out an impostor or a spy, that you are so circum- 
stantial in your enquiries ?” 

“[ mean,” replied Harriet, with a look of increasing 
satisfaction, “ that this strange gentleman of yours is no 
other than Elliott Lee !” 

Impossible ! what leads you to this conclusion ?” 

“Tt is of little use asking what leads or what misleads 
me. I know I am right. The dark hair, the figure, 
every thing corresponds.” 

“ Except the character,’ observed Mary, who, after 
having herself once entertained the same suspicion, had 
finally dismissed it altogether from her mind, deeming it 
morally impossible that a man whose best feelings were 
perverted, as she believed was the case with the brother 
of her friend, could have acted as the individual in ques- 
tion had done towards her sister and herself. 

“impossible !”’ she said again, as the idea gained im- 
perceptibly upon her; until at last it became a conviction, 
almost as decided as in the mind of her sister. But still 
she ever and anon exclaimed, “ Impossible!’ as the in- 
congruous elements of Elliott’s character resolved them- 
selves into two distinct personalities, again to be united 
by Harriet’s pertinacity, assisted by the internal evidence 
of her own heart. For Harriet knew nothing of the 
anonymous letter, of the interview between Mary and 
the stranger at the inn, or of the manner in which he 
had risked his life for a poor helpless girl; and therefore 
there seemed nothing improbable to her in Mary’s having 
in reality received Elliott as her visiter that morning. 

Nor was it long before Harriet enjoyed a complete 
triumph in her own superior penetration ; for the next 
time Elliott called at Welbourne House, it was in his 
own proper person: and much as Mary strove to meet 
him with a look and manner the most cheerful and cordial 
that ever welcomed a wanderer home, there awoke within 
her soul such new sensations, such memories of long- 
forgotten things, that she could not altogether command 
her voice ; and sometimes when she tried to smile, her 
eyes were filled with tears. 

Nor could Elliott clearly understand her embarrass- 
meut, ‘or he knew not how deeply she had felt for those 
of whom he had been regardless ; nor, indeed, how much 
the friends of his youth had suffered from his neglect: 
Forgetful himself, he had deemed himself forgotten ; and 
with this conviction he had been too readily consoled. 

“Do you think,” said he to Mary, “ that my brother 
will be able to see me in the course of a few days!” 

“Tf,” said Mary, “he continues to gain strength as he 
has done since Sunday, 1 hope he may.” And as she 
spoke, an expression of such soul-felt gladness sparkled 
through her tears, that Elliott felt sufficiently rewarded 
for the effort he had made, even if its influence should 
extend no further. 

Leaving the friends, so early known and so long sepa- 
rated, to cultivate a more Jasting intimacy, we return to 
Lady Nugent, who, the reader may already have per- 
ceived, was characterised by that strange anomaly—a 
combination of the most brilliant talents and the worst 
feminine weakness. 

In her last morning ride with Elliott Lee, she had set 
off, listless, weary, and dispirited; but she had returned 
with more animation in her countenance, and more ca- 
pacity to think and fee] ; for her vanity had been piqued, 
her affections wounded, and her envy roused, by the 
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conversation of him whom she regarded as her sole re- 
maining friend. 

« Let him go!’ said she, indignantly, when she had 
gained the privacy of her ownchamber. ‘Let him offer 
his vows at this pure and holy shrine. He is less to me 
than I have been to him. His place at my side another 
may supply; but where will he find a second Lady 
Nugent ?” 

And then she thought proudly of the golden record of 
her fame—of the laurels her genius had won—how her 
name, pronounced by the lips of the mighty, was echoed 
by the multitude—and how after ages would hear it but 
to wonder and admire. 

And what to her woman’s heart was all this? Like 
the gilding of the prison bars to the wretched victim 
within—like the silken cord around the neck of the ex- 
piring criminal—like the gorgeous canopy above the royal 
death-bed ! 

No! never since the world began was woman satisfied 
with this tribute to her genius or her power. Eager and 
reckless as she sometimes ie in the pursuit of fame, how 
often does she pause to mourn in secret over its hollow- 
ness; for ber only natural aliment is that which minis- 
ters to the support of her affections. 

And it was with an unconquerable yearning after this 
support, which women of all descriptions, under every 
circumstance, must need, that Lady Nugent had attached 
herself more than she was aware of to Elliott Lee. 
Tired of the world, sick of its flatteries, and disgusted 
with its hollow friendships, she had learned to repose 
with perfect confidence upon his candour, his delicacy, 
his affection for herself; and the happier beings who 
have found these qualities in many, may imagine their 
value when found in only one. 

«“T will see this angel of his, this village beauty,” said 
Lady Nugent, with that strange determination which 
prompts every jealous woman to rush into the presence 
of her rival, at every risk of suffering by the comparison 
of different charms. 

Not that Lady Nugent was really jealous of Mary 
Grey, in her own person; but she was jealous of her 
virtues, of her connection with Elliott’s family, and of 
the strong claims she thus possessed upon his interest 
and regard; and she did, therefore, with the slightest 
plea imaginable, invent an excuse for calling at Wel- 
bourne House, where she found the object of her curiosity 
alone. 

Mary had none of that rustic bashfulness which trem- 
bles at the approach of a splendid equipage; she was, 
therefore, notwithstanding a slight feeling of astonish- 
ment, perfectly calm and self-possessed on receiving a 
visit from Lady Nugent, concluding that some business 
connected with the affairs of the neighbourhood had 
given rise to this unprecedented circumstance. 

She was, however, surprised to find the merest trifle in 
the world brought forward in excuse for this visit; and 
that instead of the poor of the parish of Branden form. 
ing, as she had expected, the subject of their conversation, 
the name of Elliott Lee was recurred to more frequently 
than any other. 

“T hear his brother is dangerously ill,’ said Lady 
Nugent. 

“ He has been,” replied Mary ; “ but we now think he 
is rapidly recovering.” 

« Does he know of his brother’s being in the neigh- 
bourhood ?” 

“ He does. We were afraid, at first, that the interview 
would be too much for him; but Elliott made himself 
known with so much delicacy that I believe neither party 
has any thing to regret.” 

Lady Nugent frowned; but she had not yet heard 
enough. “In addition to the motive I have stated,” said 
she, ‘I was prompted in making this call, by a wish to 
know whether I could in any way be serviceable to the 
young man in whom you are so kindly interested. Per- 
haps he will soon be able to try the benefit of the open 
air. My carriage and horses shall then be at his com- 
mand.” 

«“ We are all much indebted to your ladyship,” said 
Mary, “for this unlooked.for kindness; of which we 
should be truly glad to avail ourselves, had not Elliott 
previously made the offer of his carriage to his brother.” 

Lady Nugent’s brow lowered more darkly. “ Elliott 
again,” said she to herself, repeating Mary’s familiar ex- 
pression, and not aware of the long intimacy existing 
between her and Catherine Lee, “Their acquaintance 








must have progressed rapidly indeed.” But, practising 
an art in which she was a great adept, that of concealing 
her surprise and chagrin under an appearance of indiffer- 
ence and light-heartedness, she immediately changed the 
subject; and, struck with the beauty of a small vase of 
flowers upon the mantlepiece, she rose to examine them, 
commenting with great fluency upon the ingenuity and 
skill with which they had been made; not, as is too 
frequently the case, to rival, but to resemble nature. 

“Ah! this,” said she, “is what I so often expatiate 
upon to my friends. Here is true grace, the feathery 
lightness, the fragility of flowers, growing where the 
sportive gales of summer have reached and slightly ruffled 
them—not the stiff marble ‘petals which it is evident no 
wind could ever raise. Is it to your taste, Miss Grey, 
that they owe their superior beauty 2?” 

“They were made by my sister and myself,” replied 
Mary ; and she singled out from the rest, one considered 
to be Harriet’s masterpiece, and which she always ex- 
hibited in preference to her own. 

Beyond the flowers was one of those devices of the 
enemy of human love and concord—a capacious mirror, 
in which the different members of the social circle cannot 
meet around the blazing hearth without seeing themselves 
reflected distinctly true in every feature ; nay, in the very 
laugh, and in those various contortions of countenance, 
of which, but for these merciless reflectors, we should 
never know ourselves to be guilty. Here the vain- 
glorious beauty, before but half assured of her superior 
charms, beholds and glories in the comparison with her 
less favoured sisters ; here the neglected child looks rue- 
fully upon her own distorted features, shrinking behind 
the fairer forms to which the mirror is more kind; and 
here, on the present occasion, Lady Nugent, with a with- 
ering chill that might, had they been less superficial, 
have driven the roses from her cheek, beheld *the real 
difference between youth and age—as Mary stood with 
the flower in her hand, and her smooth fair cheek turned 
unconsciously towards the glass. 

Lady Nugent did not think her beautiful—she would 
not think so; but to the charm of youth she could not 
deny the tribute of her admiration; and when she saw 
the contrast presented by her own features and com- 
plexion, the conviction of the impossibility of ever re- 
gaining what she had lost, flashed through her soul with 
the severest anguish a vain woman is capable of feeling. 

It is true she might yet please—with what study or at 
how much cost was known to herself alone; but the 
wind might lift the raven locks of Mary Grey from a 
forehead whose calm beauty was pure and fair as winter’s 
snow. She might sing, for she was skilled in music as 
in verse ; but Mary’s moving lips displayed the pearly 
teeth and playful dimples which music so often celebrates 
without being able to recall. She had admirers, who 
came and went with the ebb and flow. of her spirits, 
receding in proportion as she neared the verge of that 
abyss from which beauty never was redeemed ; but Mary 
had years of bright promise to bestow on those who 
loved her and were beloved by her. 

Thus, as she felt the increasing depression of her 
spirits, and the consequent falling away of her powers 
of pleasing, Lady Nugent determined to rouse herself, 
and to place fresh reliance upon the charms of her con- 
versation, her accomplishments, and her talents. 

With this determination, she formed a plan for an 
entertainment to be celebrated at Nugent Park, on the 
eve of her departure for London ; persuading herself that 
while under the fascination which she knew so well how 
1o weave around her, Elliott Lee would be easily won to 
join her and her friends on theig,return to town. 

Of his taste she knew enough to be aware that; like 
herself, he would prefer the picturesque to the splendid, 
especially where splendour, as at Nugent Park, must be 
deficient in all its necessary concomitants. And, as 
every thing was propitious, both in the season of the 
year, and the surrounding scenery, she directed her 
numerous agents in the work of embellishment to the 
park and the pleasure grounds, rather than to the interior 
of the mansion. 

Terminating the gentle declivity of a lawn which lay 
before the windows in the unroffled beauty of its ever- 
lasting green, the river we have before described expunded 
itself into a mimic lake ; and here were preparations for 
a boat race, upon which depended the chief amusement 
of the evening; while every grotto and alcove, whether 
buried in the silence of the deep woods whose solemn 
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shade extended to the banks of the river, or situated 
among labyrinthine and flower-garnished walks, were to 
be.supplied with music, and refreshment both for sense 
and soul. 

Nor was the hospitality of Lady Nugent confined to 


any particular class of visiters. The park gates were to 
be thrown open to the public. Even the poor were in- 
vited to partake in the festivities of the evening; and to 
contemplate the lady of the mansion, for a few hours at 
Jeast, in the character of a muniticent benefactress. 

Lady Nugent, in fact, knew nothing of poverty, but 
what relates to its picturesque effect. She could paint 
the exterior of a cottage, with a poor woman in the fore- 
ground; and she had even wept over some of Gains- 
borough’s orphan children. She had once composed an 
affecting ballad, too, called the Poor Widow, which 
occasioned in the mind of her lord some serious appre- 
hensions, whether it was not to stand in juxtaposition 
with the rich widow. But of the real situation and 
character of the working people, she knew nothing be- 
yond their uncouth looks and dresses; and often did she 
regret the impossibility of introducing into the fertile 
valleys of England the poetical costume of other lands. 

Gladly would she have indulged her friends on the 
coming occasion with the sight of groups of peasants 
dancing to the national music of their country; and rosy 
girls, with wreaths of flowers around their brows, gliding 
like nymphs from tree to tree, or sporting like attendant 
graces in her train. She knew, however, just enough of 
the sturdy sons of Britain, not to be guilty of such prac- 
tical absurdity as to subject them to any poetical or fanci- 
ful association; and, on consulting with her steward, it 
was agreed that the taste of John Bull should be gratified 
by an unrestrained participation in the comforts of beef 
and brown ale, accompanied with the supreme gratifica- 
tion of doing just what was most agreeable. 

Nor did Lady Nugent find her invitations to her own 
circle of friends'so much slighted as their late escape 
from her society might have led her to expect. There 
wanted nothing but the promise of amusement to draw 
them once more within the sphere of her influence; and 
sbe was soon surrounded by her court, perhaps more 
easily attracted because it was generally understood that 
the queen of the ceremonies was on the eve of her de. 
parture from the country. 

While the great business of preparing for enjoyment 
was occupying every hand and heart in the establishment 
at Nugent Park, enjoyment itself without labour and 
without cost was the portion of the inmates of Welbourne 
House. 

Herbert Lee, now happily restored to the hope of con. 
tinued life, was most satisfactorily situated under the 
care of the two sisters, whose increasing intimacy with 
Elliott made the party seem more like one united family 
than like those whom harsh feelings or estranged affec- 
tions had ever kept asunder. 

Often was Lady Nugent the subject of their conver- 
sation, and Mary proved, by her enthusiastic praises of 
her manners and her powers of pleasing, how entirely 
free was her noble hgart from all taint of envy. Nay, 
she could even afford that rarest of all tributes offered 
by women to their own sex—she could praise her beauty ; 
while Harriet would sometimes throw out a less flattering 
insinuation, that all facts belonging so exclusively to past 
time must be attended with soine uncertainty. 

What were Elliott’s feelings or intentions with regard 
to the future, neither his brother nor his friends were 
able to surmise. He evidently found pleasure in their 
society ; but as the enjoyment of the present moment 
had hitherto been his sole pursuit, there was little to 
calculate upon from his centinuing his daily visits at 
Welbourne House, or even from these visits being length- 
ened every time. 

“TI must tell you,” said Mary, during one of his morn- 
ing calls, “what an unexpected honour has been con- 
ferred upon us,” and she handed to him a note from 
Lady Nugent. It was a polite, or rather a friendly in- 
vitation to the party at Welbourne House to join her 
evening's entertainment, and Mary appealed with great 
simplicity to Elliott, to know in what terms she ought 
to reply. “ 

« You wi'l accept the invitation of course,” said he. 

« Not for any consideration,” replied Mary. 

« Why not ?” 

“There are a thousand reasons why we should not, 
though scarcely one that would be worth stating.” 
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“One of Lady Nugent’s select parties would be a 
very different affair. But this, you know, is quite a 
public occasion. There could be no difficulty in the 
world ; and I am sure there is much that would delight 
you and your sister in the park and grounds.” 

«“T do not doubt it. I have long wished to see Nugent 
Park; buat to go by express invitation is what I object 
to so much.” 

“T will tell you what todo. If the evening be fine, 
you can drive through the park with Herbert. His state 
of health will be a sufficient reason why you should not 
be considered as guests; and if you will write a very 
pretty note to that effect, I will make all the rest easy to 
you.” 

Mary still hesitated, but her scruples were in some 
measure overcome by Elliott’s assuring her that his ser- 
vants, who with his carriages and horses were now at 
his brother’s command, would know where to drive, and 
that the park gates would on that day be thrown open 
to the public. 

«“ To you,” he added, “ the grounds will be open too, 
so that among the number of guests you can wander 
where you please without attracting notice. There is 
one temple I should much like to show you, but I sup- 
pose, even on this evening, it will be kept sacred to a 
chosen few.” 

Although it is probable that Mary Grey would never 
have consented to being present at the festivities at Nu- 
gent Park—that pride or delicacy would intervene to 
prevent her coming forward on a public occasion in that 
dubious capacity so repulsive to a sensitive mind, which 
places an individual half way between the aristocracy 
and the vulgar, yet, as Elliott evidently wished it, and as 
her great object was to establish as firmly as possible the 
connection so happily commenced between him and his 
early friends, she finally yielded a reluctant consent, in 
which Herbert and her sister joined more cordially. For 
the beauty of the surrounding scenery, the laying out 
and embellishment of the grounds, and the classical effect 
derived from the genius of Lady Nugent, rendered her 
country residence, externally at least, a scene of the 
highest interest and gratification to all observers of taste. 

In order to accomplish her purpose of recommending 
to Elliott’s regard the habits and associations of his early 
years, Mary prudently reflected that something should 
be done by way of meeting his peculiar bent of mind. 

He had hitherto looked upon the religious part of the 
community as being wholly opposed to the refined. It 
was necessary, therefore, to convince him that those who 
devote themselves to the highest and most important 
duties are not necessarily excluded from the region of 
taste, but that they can sometimes pause in the midst of 
their useful avocations, to enjoy with intense admiration 
both the beauties of nature and the embellishments of art. 

And it was with such feeling that she at last yielded 
to Elliott’s persuasion, satisfied that by merely accom- 
panying Herbert and her sister through the park on the 
evening of the regatta, she would not be called upon to 
take any other part in the amusements of the scene. 

On such occasions as that which now called together 
Lady Nugent’s friends and dependants, her native cha- 
racter shone forth in all its brilliance. Although incapa- 
ble of insipidity, she was apt in private, and when un- 
occupied, to become languid and depressed ; but in all 
situations, where talent, taste, or beauty could be effec- 
tively displayed, she seemed to breathe her native 
atmosphere, and luxuriate in her proper element. 

Op the evening of the regatta, while the motionless 
air and the clear blue sky suffered every leaf, and flower, 
and graceful sail, and floating streamer, to display itself 
with the most picturesque effect, a number of boats lay 
silently upon the smiling lake, as various in their equip- 
ments as in the eager hopes with which their course was 
soon to be impelled. 

The signal for the strife of oars was to be the gliding 
forth of one majestic bark, upon whose deck a canopy 
of purple velvet cast a deep shadow, that flitted with the 
motion of the vessel, not over the graceful form of the 
Egyptian queen, but over one who, had a diadem adorned 
her brow, might have vied with the enchantress of the 
Nile, in the proud privilege of conquering and command- 
ing hearts. 

The glow of an evening sun fell over the surface of 
the water in one broad stream of liquid gold, tinging the 
summer foliage of the woods, the verdant slopes, the 
flowery gardens, the motley groups of expectant gazers, 








the long line of gaily painted boats, and the white oars 
that glanced and sparkled in the crystal wave. 

At length the splendid yacht, bearing the precious 
burden of Lady Nugent and her friends, glided majes- 
tically from the leafy cove where it had been moored. 
A band of music awoke the echoes of the surrounding 
hills, and the rowers, each party dressed in an elegant 
costume, dashed forward in their impatient course. 

It was an hour of proud triumph to the mistress of 
these festivities; for she saw none but smiling faces 
around her, and she felt herself to be the moving spring 
of the complicated fabric, by which she had provided for 
the happiness of hundreds of haman beings, upon whose 
lips her name would be mingled with gratitude and praise. 
Had she known how little each heart regarded the foun- 
tain of its pleasures, so long as it was but refreshed by 
the stream, her satisfaction would have been less com- 
plete. 

Exulting in her own success, and perfect mistress of 
the art of conversing lightly on passing themes, or pro- 
foundly on the abstract principles of things, connecting 
one topic with another, by easy and ingenious transitions, 
so as neither to disgust the grave with the gay, nor to 
weary the gay with the grave, she now regulated the 
tone of her conversation by the feelings and temper of 
those around her ; and yielding to the enthusiasm which 
time had not yet extinguished, she became what she 
seemed formed to be—the most interesting and fascinat- 
ing of women. 

Elliott felt this. He was by her side, as she believed, 
a captive to her charms; for whenever his eye met hers, 
his countenance wore an expression of earnest thought, 
in which she read the language of a devoted heart. 

With what determined infatuation can women read 
what they wish and see what they believe ! 

Elliott Lee was reflecting upon the weight which 
might have been thrown into the scale of virtue, by the 
right exercise of such talents as Lady Nugent possessed ; 
upon the holy influence she might thus have established 
over the minds of others; and upon the tremendous re- 
sponsibility of having allured, and charmed, and stimu- 
lated the hearts of thousands in vain. 

He was roused from these contemplations by seeing 
his own carriage moving slowly in the distance, and a 
sudden transition of thought ensued, by no means fa- 
vourable to the influence of the presiding genius. 

He had directed his servants to drive to a particular 
part of the road, where he intended to meet the party ; 
and when the successful rowers had made the woods 
echo with their triumphant shouts, and the queen of the 
festival, after distributing the prizes with inimitable grace, 
had stepped from her light bark upon the mossy turf, 
and, accompanied by her troop of friends, was wending 
her way towards her favourite flower garden, Elliott 
took advantage of this movement, to repair to his bro- 
ther and the two sisters, whose society was becoming 
every day more congenial to his feelings. 

No persuasion of his, however, could induce them to 
approach the mansion or even the adjoining grounds, 
All he could obtain was their consent to alight from the 
carriage, and accompany him to a kind of miniature 
pantheon, situated in a distant grove, whose solemn 
shade contrasted beautifully with the gorgeous sunset, 
now deepening into more resplendent hues. 

There is one art, too much neglected, which those 
whose object is ta charm would do well to cultivate—it 
is the art of being charmed. For it rescues many an 
hour from listlessness and discontent, by freshening all 
the springs of life and action, awakening in old age the 
energy of youth, and persuading the weary and de- 
sponding that they have still the power to please, and 
that even for them the world has happiness in store. 

In this art, if we may call it so, Mary Grey was pe- 
culiarly skilled. Not in the affectation of delight, that 
monstrous absurdity so prevalent in certain classes of 
society, but in, the genuine rapture of an unsophisticated 
soul, carried out of itself by the pure enjoyment it de- 
rives from objects with which self in its littleness and 
personality holds no connection. 

Elliott Lee was not prepared for the eloquence of im- 
pasgioned feeling, which burst from Mary’s lips when 
she felt the magnificence of nature, or gazed with asto- 
nishment upon the noblest works of art. Of the latter, 
however, she knew so little, had seen so few of the best 
specimens, and was so entirely ignorant of the techni- 
calities in which the professed admirers of painting and 
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sculpture are so luminously and voluminously con 
versant, that her expressions were rather those of a fres! 
and vigorous mind, perceiving for the first time the rea. 
grace, and dignity, and beauty of created things, thar 
the phraseology of the critical observer, whose pride i 
to possess the faculty of discovering every fault. Ever 
if Mary had been silent, her eloquent eyes would hav 
revealed more deep feeling than the acclamations of ¢ 


multitude; and as Elliott, leading his delighted and at- 
tentive companion from one group of figures to another, 
expatiated upon their classical origin and history, he 
was infinitely more happy than when he had himself 
been a learner in the same school of admiration. He 
was happier, for men delight to teach when the pupil is 


young, and beautiful, and apt to learn—especially when 
the lesson is one which they consider calculated to dis- 
play their highest mental powers; aud never was a mind 
more capable than Mary’s of reflecting the light of su- 
perior genius and talent. 

Still, from the height of enthusiasm she could descend 
in a moment, at the call of duty, to the most trivial and 
ordinary considerations; and as the shadows lengthened 
on the ground, and the air grew chill with the evening 
dews, she remembered that Herbert Lee was an invalid, 
and that the temple of the gods, how congenial soever 
it might be to his poetical taste, was not a situation suit- 
ed to his debilitated frame. 

We will not, however, give Mary the whole credit oi 
this prudent consideration. Harriet had thought of the 
danger at the same time—perhaps before ; and now, as 
the party were returning to the earriage, she commu- 
nicated to Elliott what her sister’s courage, for some un- 
eccountable reason, seemed unequal to, that as he had 
been kind enough to offer Herbert the use of his car- 
riage, whenever he thought himself equal to the jour- 
ney, they had determined upon making the attempt on 
the followiag morning. 

With what intense anxiety did Mary await the effect 
of this communication ! Her heart beat so violently that 
she was unable to utter one word of the many she had 
mentally arranged for the purpose of throwing in some 
inducement for Elliot to accompany his brother. And 


“ And you leave me entirely,” she added, lowering 
her voice, and retreating towards one of the windows, 
where their conversation could not be heard. 
| “T leave you for the present,” said he, “ but we shall 





meet again.” 
“ Never!” 
«Why, my dear Lady Nugent, this want of confi- 
| dence in one who would not for the world deceive you!” 
| “I know what I say. I feel in the centre of my heart 
that you will learn to despise me, and that we shall 
never meet again!” 
“Impossible! You wrong me deeply.” 
“No. It is you who deceive yourself. You are 
aware of my belief in a peculiar destiny, and that the 
character of this destiny is fixed by one particular act of 
| our lives. The decision you have made this evening 
has sealed our eternal separation—we shall meet no 
more !” 
Elliott smiled. «I have so little confidence,” said he, 
“in your presentiments, that I can bid you adieu with a 
light heart. My friends are waiting for me—I must be 





poor of the surrounding neighbourhood, an example to 
the wealthy, and a comfort to the “ sore distressed.” 

It was most unaccountable to Harriet that, notwith- 
standing all her past errors, her subsequent humiliation, 
and the full disclosure she made of her former life, she 
never could convince the worthy minister how unde- 
serving she really was of his regard. It was, therefore, 
only natural that her unavailing arguments ‘in time 
should cease, and that she should become satisfied to 
imitate his virtues, for which a more intimate acquaint- 
ance only tended to excite in her mind a deeper reve- 
rence and admiration. 

We have already sent Terence Malone and his lovely 
wife away upon a journey ; but we have not yet told the 
fair reader, what we hope she shall remember for the 
benefit of her own husband, that the idea of this jour- 
ney originated in the lady’s mind at the very time when 
every improvement in her residence which taste or fancy 
could suggest, was drawing near its final completion, 
and that, when nothing was left for her to complain’ of 
at home, she persisted in her determination of going 








all the while that she stood trembling for his reply, he 
looked away, so distant and absorbed, that from his 
countenance there was litile left to hope. 

«“ My mother is increasingly ill,” said Herbert, “or I | 
should not have ventured quite so soon; for I am still | 
so weak as to need the help of my kind nurses, whom [ | 
can repay with nothing but weariness and complaint.” 

«“ Wait for me a few moments,” said Elliott; “ or, 
stay—you can drive slowly round the park to the north 
entrance, where I will meet you in half an hour.” * 

And with these words he disappeared among the 
trees, leaving the wondering party to calculate upon his 
intentions, with a vague mixture of anxiety and hope, 

As the evening advanced, and Lady Nugent grew 
weary with her own exertions to be agreeable, as well 
as disappointed at missing from the surrounding circle 
the incense of that flattery which she had learned to 
value most because it was the most sincere ; she had re- 
tired to the sylvan temple we have before described as 
her favourite resort, which on the present occasion dis- 
played a concentration of all the means and attributes 
of the most retined and intellectual enjoyment. 

Here she hed thrown herself listlessly, but gracefully, | 
upon a couch; when, seeing her harp, she roused her- 
self once more, and playfully touching the familiar chords, 
beguiled her feelings of that encroaching heaviness 
which the indiscriminate applause of her admiring 
friends was not able to dissipate. 

While she sang, or rather warbled a few low notes— 
while her eyes wandered through a flowery vista over 
the green lawn, the water, and the distant woods, with- 
out any definite perception of their beauty, a shadow 
fell upon the steps of the temple, and the next moment 
Elliott Lee stood before her, almost breathless with the 
haste he had made to say—/arewell. 

« You seem hurried,” said Lady Nugent, and for an 
instant the reanimation of her countenance returned. 

«TI bave come,” said he, «to bid you good night. 
am actually going with my brother to-morrow,” 

“ So soon ?” asked Lady Nugent. 

The words were for the many. The deep tone in 
which they were uttered, and the accompanying look, 
were for himself alone. 

«“ Yes; we set off early in the morning.” 

A 


I 





gone.” 

“ Those who will share the whole of your life may 
afford one moment more to me.” 

Lady Nugent felt as if she had a world to say in that 
one moment, but her thoughts would not assume the 
form of words; and while a dense cloud, like the sha- 
| dow of the grave, overspread her eyes, instead of the 
| refreshing tears which belong to a younger and a lighter 
| grief, she extended her hand; and Elliott, who, from the 
partial twilight of the hour, had not perceived the ex- 
pression of her countenance, said aloud, “ My only 
satisfaction in leaving your ladyship is, that I leave you 
the centre of felicity, surrounded by so many friends 
that the loss of one will not be felt. Good night, once 
more.” 

“Good night,” said Lady Nugent, stung into mo- 





| meniary excitement by a thousand agonising sensations, 
| as inconceivable to others as they were intense to her 


own bosom. 

Before the shadow of Elliott Lee had passed away 
from the marble steps of the temple, the harp of Lady 
Nugent rang with a loud triumphant air, and a voice of 
the clearest melody arose beneath that fretted dome. 

He paused one moment, for the wildness of the lay 
had startled him. But soon convinced that he was leav- 
ing no real grief behind, he once more hurried on his 
way. 

The moon had now risen, making the twilight more 
silvery pale, and as he gazed around upon the enchant- 
ing scenery, the same music, borne along by the wan- 
dering zephyrs, reached his ear. It was more low and 
tremulous. In another moment the sound had ceased, 
and never from that hour did he retrace these flowery 
paths or hear that voice again. 


It is unnecessary to describe the moral process by 
which Elliott Lee was convinced that a religious life is 
not incompatible with happiness; that practical utility 
is not necessarily opposed to refinement; and that an in- 
tellectual being can have ro higher aim than the esta- 
blishment of moral good. 

With the affectionate embrace of his long-neglected 
and long-suffering parent, his earliest impressions, in 
which the practice of every virtue was indissolubly as- 
sociated with the highest enjoyment, returned upon his 
soul in their full force; and having failed in the pursuit 
which had occupied so considerable a portion of his past 


- life, he became satisfied to find at home the happiness he 


had sought. 

Not, certainly, in the home his mother occupied, or, 
strictly speaking, beneath her maternal influence ; but 
within a short distance of his native place, he establish- 
ed himself in a noble mansion, which, from being a 
favourite resort of genius and talent, soon became a dis- 
tinguished theatre for the exercise of the liberal arts. 
Nor was he many years in prevailing upon Mary Grey 
to add her means of happiness to his, and to share with 
him the pleasures of a rational and useful life. 

It was long before his brother Herbert was restored to 
a vigorous state of health—so long, that the Rector of 
Branden had had time to vacate his situation in the 
church for one of humbler appointment in the church- 
yard; leaving his place to be filled more worthily by his 
former curate ; who, in conjunction with the fair pro- 
prietor of Welbourne House, became a blessing to the 


abroad. 

Terence was not sorry that her inclination had taken 
this turn ; for he was himself of a wandering and un- 
settled disposition; and in hurrying from one scene of 
interest to another, his wife had scarcely time to per- 
ceive all the disadvantages of her situation. They re- 
turned, however, by mutual agreement, (or disagreement, 
we are not exactly certain which,) in time to celebrate 
the christening of a son and heir. And many sons and 
daughters, neither so thoughtless as their father nor so 
lovely as their mother, grew up within the abbey walls, 
as happy and as light hearted as unlimited indulgence 
can make them. 

Let not the feelings of the gentle reader yearn over 
the situation of Catherine Lee, as if her virtues were 
neglected. It will be a satisfaction to those who consider 
marriage as the proper and equivalent reward of the 
highest merit, to know that she excisanged her maiden 
name for one of dignity and importance in the annals of 
her country, and that, through the whole of ber ex- 
emplary life, she remained faithful to the friends of her 
youth, and to the principles so carefully instilled by her 
venerated mother. 

Since it appears to be absolutely necessary that every 
character introduced into a fictitious story should be ac- 
counted for at the end, we cannot better conclude than 
as we began—with Stephen Grey, who never recovered 
his mental or bodily health, from the time when his for- 
tunes received so severe a shock. 

All that could be done by filial affection to soothe his 
wounded feelings, was faithfully and studiously perform- 
ed; but as he had never found pleasure in personal in- 
dulgence, or in the familiar intercourse of social life, it 
was impossible to reach his heart with any outward 
means of consolation. 

That he experienced a deeper consolation, beyond the 
power of human kindness to impart, was confidently be- 
lieved from the mild, subdued, and reverential manner 
in which he devoted himself to the most austere religious 
duties, enduring with perfect patience and resignation 
the lingering out of a painful and burdensome existence, 
from which he derived no enjoyment but that of. antici- 
pating the final call that should bid him depart and be 
at rest. 


THE END. 





From the London New Monthly Magitine, for December. 
Mp Bast Cour. 


Several times in the course of my life I have started 
on pedestrian tours—sometimes alone, sometimes in 
company with other adventurers; but a very few days’ 
practice upon most of these occasions served to convince 
me that, while men could be persuaded to build traveling 
carriages, and horses could be found to draw them, and 
that with such adjuncts other men might be driven when 





* The peculiar humour of « My Last Tour” requiresa 
little thought to know what the wiiter is at, before it 
can be appreciated fully. _When the clue is obtained 
fun is coroplete.—Ed. S. C. L. ; 
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they chose, and walk when they liked, the option was 


exceedingly agreeable, and the carriage by far the pre- 
ferable mode of conveyance to the points which it might 
be desirable to visit, or to the views which it should seem 
essential to the happiness of the tourist to contemplate. 

Well do I remember upon one of these expeditions 
setting forth with all the glee and energy of youth, 
accompanied by a dear and excellent friend, now, alas! 
no more, and by two others, who still survive, from 
Abergavenny, for a gentle rational walk through South 
Wales. Nothing could be brighter than the morning— 
nothing clearer than the sky—nothing fresher than the 
air. In those days, worldly care for the future, or retro- 
spection of the past, weighed us not down, and, after a 
breakfast which might have been mistaken for a dinner, 
we marched off at a smart pace, taking the line of the 
Brecon canal, towards Crickhowel, which lovely village 
we reached in due time, and without much fatigue. 

We were delighted with the success of our enterprise 
in its Outset, and, although the extent of our first day’s 
journey did not much exceed six miles, we rejoiced in 
the ease and comfort with which they had been achieved. 

An incident occurred here, somewhat ludicrous, per- 
haps, to read of, but, under the circumstances, and, con- 
sidering the exercise we had taken, by no means diverting 
to the parties concerned. 

When we reached the clean and quiet inn at Crick- 
howel we slightly refreshed ourselves; but that was all, 
inasmuch as my dearest friend of the party had a friend, 
who had the prettiest place in the neighbourhood, who 
had frequently pressed him to come and dine, and stay 
with him, and bring whatever companions he might have 
with him. To do at least the first, it was resolved that 
we should visit the worthy gentleman en masse, to give 
him, at least, the opportunity of exercising his hospitality 
upon the present occasion, an acceptance of which, as 
he had an extremely agreeable wife, and some remarkably 
pretty cousins, we naturally preferred to the male, matter- 
of-fact dinner at our hostelry, which, however agreeable, 
per se, must sink by comparison, in our then young 
minds, with the coterie, or more properly the petti- 
coatery, at the castellated mansion of our presumed host. 

Having brushed the dust from our shoes, and washed 
it from our lips with small potations of ale, the name of 
which is pronounced as softly as it tastes (but which, 
having no consonant in the construction of its name, I 
dare not venture to write for fear of being wrong), we 
proceeded to the fane of hospitality, which we approached 
by one of the most beautiful gates I had then ever seen, 
the upper part of which, with a laudable anxiety for 
mixing usefulness with ornament, our friend (hitherto 
unseen by us) had converted into a laundry. 

Through this gateway the view is something delight- 
ful—in the days of which I now write the continent 
was closed against us by war, and the romantic beauties 
of Switzerland had not become as common to cockneys 
as the wilds of Shooter’s Hill, or the dells of Beulah 
Spa—the scenery of Crickhowel is Swiss, and for what 
it may want in comparative extent, it fully compensates 
in beauty. If time has not confused my recollections 
(for it never can otiliterate the memory of those days of 
happiness) the view from Crickhowel churchyard is 
something scarcely describable by a pen like mine. 

All this did we gaze on with rapture; nor was the 
loveliness of the scenery at all unsuited to the beauty of 
the two young ladies, to whom the master of the domain, 
after we hud been in due form introduced to him, present- 
edus. One wasa blonde, the other a brunette, yet much 
resembling each other in features and figure, the main 


ness of the fair Eliza, and the animated gaiety of the 
less fair, although not less handsome, Annie. 

After these presentations had taken place, and the 
conversation had taken a turn upon the beauties of the 
situation, and the exceeding good taste of our host, a 
similar ceremony was performed as regarded the lady of 
the mansion, who, to say truth, was as agreeable a person 
as [ ever met with, and whose warmth of manner really 
made us feel at home even in a strange house. 

We walked and talked, and looked and laughed, but 
still there came no invitation, and I began to think that 
our leader had miscalculated the liberality of his friend; 
however, the proverbial hospitality of Wales was not 
destined to be damaged in the person of our host, who, 
after a little parley with his better half, who had 
“dropped astern” of us for the purpose evidently. of 


“speaking her consort,” came up and told us that they 
expected a few neighbours at half-past five, and, if we 
would join them, he and his wife should be most happy. 

«“ We are early people,” said the good-natured man ; 
“ but, although half-past five is the hour, six will do.” 

“We muster strong,” said our leader: “ we shall 
crowd you.” 

«“ Not a bit,” said the lady; “ we have always room 
for friends, here.” 

I must confess, taking the blue-eyed, fair-haired Eliza 
into consideration, I was not ill-pleased that the invita- 
tion had been given, nor, as far as less sentimental feel- 
ings, and, in all probability, more substantial enjoyments, 
were concerned, did I at all disrelish an extremely 
savoury smell, wafted on the breeze towards us from the 
window of the kitchen, which presented itself to our 
view while crossing the court which contained the offi- 
ces; neither did the appearance of four of the finest trout 
I ever saw, borne in a basket by a boy to the door of the 
said kitchen, diminish the satisfaction which the kind 
bidding of our host had excited. 

It was now just past two o’clock, and we made a de- 
monstration of retiring, in order to inspect the lions, such 
as they were, and to give an opportunity to one of the 
party to take sketches of any of the « pretty bits” which 
might strike him. And here, par parenthése, let me 
advise every man, uhless he draws himself, most carefully 
to eschew the society of a male sketcher on a tour. In 
the society of women—let them do what they may, let 
them loiter never so long, and copy nature till “ daylight 
sets” (as Moore has it)—and man must be happy; 
without affection—without love or friendship—such an 
association, téte-d-téte, could not well occur—therefore a 
female sketcher is extremely delightful ;—but, to be 
forced to climb up a rock, or slide down a ravine, and sit 
for hours together, while your ma/e companion is taking 
his view, regardless alike of time or circumstance—is 
something unbearable; if he stop to follow his pleasing 
vocation in the neighbourhood of Neath or Swansea, and 
the breeze is fresh, the stir-up of the ashes, of which the 
artificial soil is thereabouts composed, is, as J know, not 
delightful. I must not, however, digress—for I have a 
great deal to tell, one way or another, in this end of my 
tour or rather my tours; so, having left our worthy and 
hospitable friend, and our sketcher having gratified him- 
self, while our appetites were growing (for in those days 
I could eat), with various pictorial transcripts of the 
church and other striking objects, we returned to our 
inn. 

One little turn off from the straight road of the pedes- 
trian tourist, which I then was, perhaps may be permit- 
ted; I have already mentioned the adaptation of the 
upper part of our beautiful gateway to the purposes of 
washing out the fine linen of the gentleman with whom 
we were going to dine, and eke, also, of his lady, the 
two cousins, and divers and sundry other persons of the 
establishment. Inthe church we found the same spirit 
of improvement had been at work; windows had been 
altered, beautiful memorials of the olden time had been 
obliterated, and, in short, every thing had been made as 
snug and comfortable as our hospitable friend’s wash- 
house. 

I might add here one little fact as regards the holy 
martyr, Edmund, King of East Anglia, to whom this 
said church is dedicated—a church remarkable as being 
the only one in the county with a spire, and in which 
the bones of the Pauncefoots and Herberts of Dan y 
Castule rest in the most agreeable security—and which I 
think I will, because any body who doubts me has only 
to refer to * Cressy’s Church History of Brittany.” 
“Edmund, during the terrible eruption of the Danes 
through the eastern parts of England, in the year 870, 
was taken prisoner by the Danish general, Ingwar ; after 
being fettered, he was tied to the trunk of a tree and 
severely whipped. In this situation, the Danish soldiers 
filled his body with their arrows, and, to finish the trage- 
dy, Ingwar himself chopped his head off; after which, as 
the veracious monks tell us, they threw his body (having 
subjected it to every sort of indignity) into an adjoining 
thicket. 

“ Many years afterwards,” say the monks, “when the 
retreat of the invaders gave them leisure and security, 
his pious subjects sought for his remains in order to have 
them reverently interred. The body they soon found, 
but the head was undiscovered ; when, according to the 











tradition, ‘there happened a wonder not heard of in any 


age before,’ for, whilst they dispersed themselves in all 
parts, and each one demanded of his companion, where 
it was the Danes had cast the head? the head itself— 
the same head—answered them aloud in their own 
tongue—‘ here! here! here !’” 

These words, sounding very like those uttered every 
night in the House of Commons by heads equally empty 
with that of St. Edmund, led them to the spot where the 
head lay, which they found guarded by a wolf who held 
it between his feet, but upon comprehending the charac- 
ters and objects of the searchers for it, immediately gave 
it up. This is the history, as given literally to that con- 
fiding community who are in duty bound to believe in 
the traditions of the priesthood. 

Well, our sketching friend having finished his memo- 
randum, and the clock having struck five, we ali betook 
ourselves to the inn, where, much to their own content- 
ment, our two servants had arrived with our bags and 
portmanteaus from Abergavenny, in a sort of gig which 
they had hired ; leaving to their masters all the delights 
derivable from a walking tour, while, as I have before 
observed, carriages and horses might be bought or hired. 

After an amicable squabble about rooms, we went to 
dress; and by a quarter before six, were in marching 
order to the castellated mansion of our kind and liberal 
friend. In those days loose pantaloons were unknown— 
shorts, with knee-buckles and long stockings, were the 
indispensable attributes of a dinner-party—and, accord- 
ingly, we four proceeded—dust taken into the calcula- 
tion, and the sun pretty high, in July—up the street of 
Crickhowel, to the laundry-gate of the castle—which, I 
ought to say, boasted of a street-door—not a knocker— 
which door, when opened, exhibited to view—and does, 
now, I dare say—a perpendicular flight of stairs right 
before you as you enter; never mind—if men will build 
little castles, why should they not build them after their 
own fancy? nothing to us—we were full of fun—exces- 
sively hungry, and quite resolved to be pleased with any 
thing and every thing that occurred—all that I cared 
about, being the getting next that fair-haired, blue-eyed 
Eliza—and so—we arrived 

Doors flew open at our approach—every thing was 
couleur de rose; the lady of the house all smiles; Eliza 
all sinking, shrinking, and melting ; Annie, all sparkling, 
laughing, and dazzling, and looking so beautifully—bet- 
ter than they did in the morning—in spite of the afore- 

said sun, which came shining in so dazzlingly, that I 
could not help anathematizing the system of dining by 
daylight (a custom which I have grown to hate the more, 
the longer I have lived)—that, if my heart had only 
fluttered in the forenoon, I felt it regularly beat upon my 
return—she was a charming girl, and that’s the truth 
on’t. 

When we entered the circle, there was a larger party 
assembled than I expected; we were singularly and 
severally introduced, to every individual, male and female, 
then and there congregated—because, in those days, it 
was accounted reasonable so make every member of 
a society with which he was incorporated to far aware 
of the names, character, condition, qualifications, and 
peculiarities of his companions, as might prevent his 
unconsciously vituperating the grandfather of his next 
neighbour at dioner—indulging in a sereastic anecdote 
of the mother of the lady who sat opposite—or favour- 
ing the gentleman on his right hand with a detail of 
some remarkable enormity which had been committed 
either by himself or his elder brother. 

I was consequently made acquainted off-hand with 
Major, Mrs., and Miss Evans; Dr., Mrs., and the three 
Misses Morgan; Lieutenant and Mrs. Jones; Mr. and 
Mrs. and Mr. Howell, junior; Major and three Misses 
Price; Mr. Rice; Mr. Jones, of Mgldmpwn; and Mr. 
Apreece Jones, of Gmpwidmygd ;—to the pronunciation 
of which distinctive dignities I never could have attained, 
if our excellent host, having perceived how muck I was 
puzzled at the sound, had not resolved good-naturedly to 
write down the names of the places, in order to simplify 
the affair. 

My appetite baving reached its highest eating power, 
I waited ‘impatiently for the summons. The trout were 
before my eyes—but then what an extensive party !— 
and even then I heard our excellent host enquire whether 
any body else was expected. 

“Yes, my love,” said the lady ; “there are Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams, of Pillgwylligam, and all the Jenkinses, of 
Carbygllgomd.” 
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“Very well, dear,” said ie: ‘obedient innenie “ee 
the conversation went on. 

Presently the Jenkinses of Carbygllgomd, and the 
Williamses of Pillgwylligam came ; and then, with the 
greatest delight, I heard the lady of the house give per- 
mission to her lord to say they were ready, 

There being then present not less than twenty-six 
persons, I was puzzled to know how the affair was to be 
managed ; but I waited not long. The drawing-room 
doors were thrown open, and, to my utter astonishment 
and dismay, which were met with instantaneous sympa- 
thy on the part of iny traveling companions, I saw a 
large lout of a livery-servant walk into the room with a 
huge tray, covered with tea and coffee cups, a large 
silver tea-pot, ditto coflee-pot, ditto sugar-basin, ditto 
cream-jug, followed by the fellow whom I had seen bring 
in the trout to the kitchen-door, dressed in a similar garb 
on a smaller scale to that of his huge predecessor, bear- 
ing on asalver a plate of hot buttered cakes, and another 
of diaculum-plaster bread and butter. 

I started at the sight—my companions, scattered as 
they were, did the same, and our eyes met. What was 
to be done? Our leader, as I call him, for he was the 
oldest, and had undertaken not only to show us the 
country, but to introduce us to his friend, came to me, and 
whispered something abouta mistake ; and, such was his 
anxiety to wound no man’s feelings, and his desire to 
show that he appreciated the kindness of our host, that 
he hinted the propriety of satisfying ourselves with the 
fare provided, and making up for the deficiency by a 
supper at the inn. 

Now, if we had not been pedestrianizing, amenity 
might have conquered appetite, and the desire to do the 
delicate might have supefseded the dinner; as it was, I for 
yne voted for immediately bolting ; nor should we—for 
we three of the four were in the majority—have long 
hesitated upon the measure, if our worthy head had not 
corisented to explain to the gentleman of the house that 
the difference between the hours of dinner in Wales and 
Wesiminster had caused a little contretemps, which, 
under all the circumstances, was extremely inconvenient 
to his friends. I never saw a man more truly vexed, 
«“ They always dined at three at the latest, and of course 
he had imagined, when he talked of six as being in 
good time, we should understand what the invitation 
meant.” 

There seemed (at least to me) no alternative but the 
abandonment of the fair at the chateau for the fare at the 
inv, although our leader, in the plenitude of his good- 
nature and consideration, would rather have stayed and 
fasted with his old friend than endanger his peace of 
mind, or run the chance of annoying him, by quitting 
his house for the enjoyment of the finest dinner that Ude 
could devise. 

Talking of abandoning the young ladies, I cannot help 
noticing an instance in which the word “ abandoned” 
once assumed a sense certainly not in accordance with 
the intentions of the lady whoused it. During the war, 
and while numerous French emigrants of distinction 
were living in England, one of the highest rank, full of 
attractions and accomplishments, having rather exceeded 
her very slender means, was unable to pay the rent of 
her lodgings, whereupon the landlord, whose estimation 
of the French nodlesse was only commensurate with his 
belief in the genuineness and reality of their claims, and 
even titles, seized every thing which the duchess—for 
she was of that order—possessed, to secure himself. 

In this emergency, and being personally free, the poor 
dear duchess huiried off to one of her best English 
friends, whom she found in her drawing-room surround- 
ed by company, and, unable to restrain her feelings, ex- 
claimed, in the middle of the circle, “ Oh, my dear Ma- 
dam! such thing has happened to me—two men come to 
my room—dere dey stop—I have nobody to help me—I 
am an abandoned woman, and have lost all my pro- 


priety.” 

This abrupt announcement startled several of the 
ladies to whom the duchess was not personally known. 
evcn more perhaps than it surprised those with whom 


she was better acquainted ; however, a few moments of 
time, and a few words of explanation, set the matter 
right, and the duchess got her “ propriety,” as she called 
it, back again. 

I confess, upon the occasion of our departure from the 
Chateau de Crickhowel, one of the “abandoned” young 
ladies sadly haunted my imagination ; however, our re- 








treat was really inevitable, and so we departed, promising 
faithfully to return to Pope Joan, long whist, and, as 
something tending supper-wise, at a very early hour, 

Alas! to them, I lament to say, there was no return. 
When we got to the inn the larder was empty ; some 
small fragments of cold meat only served to awaken the 
appetite which they could not allay, and it was-very 
nearly eight o’clock when two roasted fowls and a boiled 
leg of lamb, or perhaps Welsh mutton looking lamb-like, 
graced the board; vegetables au nature/ and snow-white 
bread, “illustrated the solids,’ and I believe never did 
banquet bear more unquestionable marks of activity than 
our humble, but to us delicious, repast, so long delayed, 
but so much rejoiced in. 

The sequel is what I am coming to, as touching pe- 
destrian tours. The little contretemps as to the dinner 
at the other end of the town was nothing; we grew 
comfortable and happy, and put our legs upon chairs, 
and drank, what might perhaps not have been expected, 
some remarkably good claret. The idea of returning to 
the ‘T'eetotalers—as they were then not called, inasmuch 
as such absurdities had not then obtained—faded, as did 
the light; and even I, with my fair Eliza—and, oh! she 
was so pretty—still in my mind, felt a fatigue arising 
from the morning’s walk and the afternoon’s ramble, to 
which the sou/agements of the refreshments had given a 
decided character, just at which period a remarkably nice 
traveling carriage suddenly halted before the inn; the 
said halt being instantly followed by the well-known cry 
of, “« First and second, turn out.” 

We raised ourselves from our horizontality and went 
to the door, when we found the travellers to be three 
delightful persons whom we had left at Malvern, but 
who were now on their way to a hospitable mansion 
near Cardiff, which shall be nameless. We exchanged 
a few words while the exchange of horses was going on, 
and explained to the fair inmate—fair, though dark—of 
the carriage, our intention of walking through the princi- 
pality : she smiled as she cou/d smile—doubtingly, as I 
thought, but she smiled—and, all being ready, the word 
was given and away they went. 

We returned to our humble, ay, dear humble parlour, 
and talked over the passing travellers ; there was a pause 
at last in the conversation, and the eyes of our leader— 
for so I still call now, as I considered then, our dear lost 
friend—met mine, I had said nothing which could lead 
him to the conclusion, at which, however, it seemed he 
himself had arrived, nor had I the slightest conception of 
what he meant when he said— 

“ Yes; I think so, too.” 

Now, what I did think I did not choose to explain ; 
more, perhaps, from an apprehension of being laughed at, 
for something very like a defection from the pedestrian- 
ism to which we had so earnestly looked forward ; al- 
though I adinitted that the sight of our late companions 
at Malvern “rolling and bowling,” as George Colman 
says, along the road, and all— 


« Without hurry, or bustle, or care.” 


did excite in my bosom some feelings, if not of discon- 
tent, at least of a conciousness of the absurdity of trudg- 
ing and tramping over a country through which, as I 
have before said, one might be comfortably driven, stop- 
ping at points worthy of observation. 

“JT think so, too,” said my dear friend, 

But not a syllable did I utter upon the subject; and 
when I saw our sketching companion in close discussion 
with his servant as to the ease and comfort of a huge 
pair of what are called “ high-lows,” destined for the 
next day’s service, I resolved to stifle all further expres- 
sion of my feeling, and go on. 

We parted for the night —the amiadle blonde and the 
animated brunette having been superseded in our minds 
by the nataral desire of rest, arising out of our feats of 
the day and the anticipation of our less comfortable feat 
of the murrow; and so we went to our white-curtained 
beds, all so fresh, so sweet, so clean. Dear Crickhowel, 
I love thee still ! 

By eight, breakfast was on the board; nothing could 
be nicer. One likes to be Jong at breakfast, and it was 
just nine when the meal was concluded. Every man to 
his room, every man to see that his servant-—for the 
maintenance of this rear-guard, who traveled at their 
ease, made the thing more ridiculous—had filled his 
master’s wallet with all that was essential for the journey. 
At ten we were to start ; down I came; I found our 





dear leader in the little parlour rowing us for being so 
slow and so unpunctual. 

“I am read¥,” said I, emphatically stumping the end 
of a stick, which I had bought as a support, on the 
floor. 

‘Are we all ready ?” said he. 

“« All,” said the other two. 

Whereupon our said dear friend said to his servant— 

“ Get it, then.” 

What ir was I did not at all know, but I supposed it 
might be his wallet, for he had none slung over his 
shoulder, or perhaps some of that unspellable ale in 
which the Principality rejoices: but no; in two minutes 
after “Get it” was pronounced, up rolled to the door the 
dear delightful barouche all open, drawn thereunto by 
four spanking posters, 

«“ Why,” said I, “here is the carriage which we left 
at Abergavenny !” 

“True,” said our friend, “I sent for it last night. 
Now perhaps you will understand what I meant after 
dinner by saying, ‘I think so, too.’ ‘The sight of our 
Malvern companions going along easy had created what 
I consider a very reasonable doubt of the superiority of a 
walking tour.. I saw the feeling in the expression of 
your countenance, and agreed ; so now cast off your wal- 
let, leave your stick, and jump in.” 

And so we did. 

I might here enlarge upon this tour, which was as ex- 
traordinary as it was delightful, but, as I am only treating 
of predestrian proceedings, I am bound to end my notice 
of it at the moment I step into the carriage. 

As we left the pretty little town we cast a longing 
lingering look at the house which held the charming 
Eliza and Annie, but, it being a quarter past ten, it was 
most natural to imagine, according to the family scale 
of hours, that they had passed a considerable portion of 
the morning before we passed their residence. On we 
went. I have never seen Crickhowel since. 

As this was my first attempt at a pedestrian tour, I 
crave, not without hope, pardon for detailing my proceed- 
ings so minutely. My second and third were equally 
failures, and then came an event in my life which, al- 
though it did not, as the sequel will show, cure “ my 
truant disposition,” or check my rambling, certainly 
placed me in a different position in society, and induced 
me to devote a certain portion of my time to matters of 
higher importance. A young cousin of mine, a female 
cousin, died, by which event the whole of her very large 
fortune, through her uncle, my father, came to me, and 
T found myseli suddenly full of wealth, and consequently 
of much more consequence than I had ever expected to 
be. The death of so young aad amiable a girl was, of 
course, a severe blow to the family. I had never seen 
her, therefore the calamity which put me in possession of 
four thousand pounds a-year was not likely to affect me 
personally so much as it naturally would those who had 
been acquainted with her beauty, her virtue, and her 
merits, 

Amelia Vincent, whose busband, had she lived, I was 
destined to be, was the idol of her father, my uncle ; 
having lost her mother while Amelia was yet a child, all 
his care was directed to her education—in fact, they 
were never separated till death took him from her, upon 
which event she came to reside with my father. The 
great object of my uncle’s ambition was that we should 
be united, and so intent and earnest was he upon this 
favourite point, that, in case of her’not marrying me 
before she was of age, the fortune which he bequeathed 
her was to pass immediately to me, chargeable with an 
annuity of three hundred a-year to her for life. 

These precautions, however, proved fruitless} from 
the period of my uncle’s death poor Amelia’s health de- 
clined, symptoms of consumption showed themselves, 
and, as a last resource, she accepted an offer from her 
oldest and dearest friend, Lady Sandford, to accompany 
her to the south of France, where she died soon after 
her arrival, in the twentieth year of her age, a victim, as 
Lady Sandford wrote to my father, to grief and regret 
for her much-loved parent. 

I have often reflected upon the strange coincidences 
which occurred in the early part of my life to prevent 
our having ever met. While I was at school and col- 
lege she and my uncle were living in Barbados, where 
most of his then valuable property lay ; when they re- 
turned to England, I was availing myself of the return 
of the peace so gloriously earned by my country and her 
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allies, making an extended tour of Europe; and at the 
time of my uncle’s death was upon my return home ; 
so that, as my poor cousin did not survive that event 
more than eight months, if I had been aware that she 
was in the south of France, I might have seen her, for, 
upon a retrospective review of my journal, its dates com- 
pared with the events connected with her removal and 
subsequent death, placed me one day, unconsciously, 
within three leagues and a half of her residence. 

However, I rejoice that, at that period of her exist- 
ence, I did not meet her :—to see those to whom we are 
either by affinity, or affection without affinity, deeply 
attached, sinking, without hope of rescue, into an early 
grave, is something which requires sterner nerves than 
mine to endure. Yet I should like to have seen her— 
the destined partner of my existence. Still, periaps, all 
is for the best ; no picture of her remains—nothing by 
which T can embody my regrets; but my imagination 
still paints her fair and faultless, as I have heard she 
was. Instead of sharing her fortune, her death made it 
all my own. This circumstance alone cast over my 
earlier life a gloom of which I never could divest myself: 
I felt as if I were a widowed husband, and would wil- 
-lingly have given up the wealth which had devolved to 
me, if my cousin could have lived again to share with 
me the much smaller income which my father was en- 
abled to bequeath me. 

I suppose I shall be laughed at for cherishing this 
strange feeling ; suffice it to say, that I have not been 
able to conquer it: the sudden surprise, the chilling check 
to all my early hopes of happiness, never have been 
overcome, and here [ am at™forty-seven years of age an 
old bachelor. 

Well, then, having made this very disagreeable con- 
fession, I may be excused for that periodical unsettled- 
ness—if I may use the expression—which has induced 
me in the autumn of every year to undertake a pedes- 
trian tour, upon the “ ease-and-comfort” plan of having 
« hard by some” carriage “at my charge,” so that I might 
never be compelled to do more in the walking line than 
might suit me; nor need I add that each succeeding 
season brought its periodical. hints as to shortening the 
tether which bound me to head-quarters. 

The first indication kind nature was good enough to 
give me of the weight of her favours was exhibited in a 
certain degree of difficulty which I found in springing 
over a rail or in getting under it; the alternative each 
succeeding year becoming more embarrassing. I admit 
that I have adopted the “ getting under” plan for the last 
three or four seasons, but the difficulty I find in even 
doing that, is not trifling. 

I have a tolerably large, and an extremely agreeable 
circle of acquaintances—many people who know the 
world less than I do would call them friends—but still 
the memory of past days and the recollection of what 
I might have been, compared with what J am, makes me 
seek at certain times the charm and comfort of solitude. 
I do not mean in the gloomy. sense of the word ; I mean 
the charm and comfort of being alone, free, and my own 
master, uncontrolled, unchecked, and independent. 

This feeling—tis desire to leave all gaiety—all the 
society in which one ordinarily moves—to cast off the 
world and its cares, or, as they are sometimes called, 
pleasures, has led me to make my annual tour just during 
the period in which partridge-shooting ceases to be a 
novelty, and pheasant-shooting has not begun. In this 
country, until we sent out expeditions to the North Pole, 
the enterprising heroes in which stirred up the ice which 
need never have been disturbed, September was one of 


’ the loveliest months in the year; last September was 


not particularly fine ; however, punctual. as the clock, I 
started in a light carriage from London. to my point, 
some hundred and sixty miles from the metropolis, and 
there at a remarkably good inn left I my carriage, taking 
with me no servant. 

Now this omission may be looked upon as by no means 
characteristic of old bachelorism—but it was always part 
of my plan upon these rusticating rambles to be wholly 
unknown. I had been in two parliaments—what my 
politics are, matters little—and as, in the magazine to 
which I now contribute « The End of my Tour,” poli- 
tics and personalities are icted subjects, I decline 
mentioning whether I am whig, or radical, or conserva- 
tive, or conciliative ; the truth being that I made two or 
three speeches which, in these degenerate days, would 
have made a good deal of noise ; I had also distinguished 





myself (heaven save the mark !) as chairman at certain 
politieal dinners; and, in fact, my name had been suffi- 
ciently before the public to render it impossible that I 
should traverse the provinces with any thing like a chance 
of peace and tranquillity unless I rejected for the time 
my own patronymic. Wherefore, following the example 
of a noble lord, whose manifold talents and universal 
acquirements have rendered him an object of equal won- 
der and admiration, I clothed my popularity in a mist, 
or cloud, which assumed the name of Smith. 

Of course I had seldom, if ever, occasion to mention 
my name, traveling in a perfectly plain and even careless 
carriage, without a valet, or any sort of “ help,” (as our 
excellent friends the Americans would say,) but still 
there I was, prepared, as Mr. Smith, whenever called 
upon, to maintain and vindicate whatever I might have 
said or done during my progress, in my own person as 
Mr. Singleton Vincent. 

This year as usual—with a reliance upon Mr. Mur- 
phy still unshaken, because the greatest men are liable 
to mistakes, and because, moreover, in the reduction to 
practice of a great new system, some little errors may 
occur—lI took my departure, as I have already said, from 
London, and deposited myself in an excellent inn, and 
my cariiage in a good “lock-up coach-house,” in an ad- 
mirably well-built and well-conditioned country town, in 
which, to my utter delight, I was not personally known, 
and where, to my slight dismay, my real name, for I 
enquired after myself, did not appear as yet ever to have 
been heard of. 

Hence was it I began my last tour; and, I confess, 
somewhat to the amazement of miue host, took my de- 
parture in search of the picturesque, wearing a sort of 
tourist regulation-jacket, wallet with provisions, a silver 
bottle, well basketed, of brandy, and sundry portable 
comforts wherewith to sustain nature. I thought, when 
I shouldered my stout stick, on which I firmly relied in 
difficult passes and intricate passages, I saw an expres- 
sion on the countenance of mine host, indicative of his 
contempt—or rather, I believe, compassion—for the taste 
of a gentleman, “ who behaved as sich, and came in his 
carriage,” who could prefer climbing and clambering 
about a parcel of hills and rocks, to taking it easy, and 
reaching the next stage, with four horses, in one hour; 
or doing what he thought no doubt still better, staying, 
what he would have called comfortably, in his drawing- 
room, looking out of the window into the market-place 
till dinner was ready. 

Otf I went, at an easy pace. I soon got clear of the 
town and its outskirts, and found myself rising up a 
beautiful down, whence, as I gradually ascended, I[ be- 
held such a splendid map at my feet, in which hill and 
dale, woodland and corn-fields, just stripped of their 
treasure, and still beaming with the golden tint of harvest, 
green meadows, and a bright sparkling sun, lay before 
me. The reader, if he, will be quick—or, if it be a 
« she,” will be quicker still, perhaps—in recognising the 
part of England which I was traversing, and in which 
alone such a beautifully diversified prospect could be 
found. I felt my heart beat with pleasure—I inhaled 
the fresh breeze—I watched the white sails which dotted 
the ocean, and tracked along the narrow lanes the loaded 
teams of the farmer. My mind was filled with thoughts 
of our foreign power, of our domestic prosperity, and I 
sighed—yes, sighed !—to think that I was alone, not 
only on the down, but in the world, and had no one 
near me to whom I could iimpart a feeling which I could 
scarcely define. 

1 pursued my journey—lost my way—regained it— 
lost it again—for never did I see a more thinly populated 
country than this, which seemed teeming with all the 
blessings of nature. On I went, anxious to gain a clus- 
ter of rocks, which, even on the edge of this most beau- 
tiful and highly cultivated land, jut out upon the sea. 

As I pursued these objects apparently near me, they 
seemed to fly fro.n me, and, I believe, I had achieved a 
good nine miles before I found myself seated on a broken 
fragment. of the pile, whose base was washed by the 
clearest sea I ever saw within a hundred miles of land. 
It was a lovely prospect. How long I stayed there I 
know not; but my sensual feelings were so excited, as 
well as my mental ones, that I applied myself to my 
wallet, and demolished a considerable pertion of a cold 
fowl stowed away in it, which I washed down with a 
moiety, at least, of my own brandy—TI say my own in 
contra distinction to that of mine host of the Crowna— 











diluted with some of the most delicious water that ever 
trickled, from a spring within a hundred yards of the 
“ briny deep.” 

It was, in truth, a scene beautiful to behold ; and why 
is it that, with one’s faculties about him, a man can sit 
on the beach or the rock and watch wave after wave 
rolling in and breaking at his feet with an intense inte- 
rest? So it is: every roll of the surf has something 
new in it; one curls its head higher, another dashes 
more impetuously, a third slides along with a scraping 
scratch of the shingle; but each individual arrival is 
invested with a character which, to a mind ordinarily 
imaginative, is strangely attractive. 

The sight and sound of these billows, superadded to 
the fatigue of my walk, the natural inclination to repose 
after cating, under such circumstances, a hearty luncheon, 
not to speak of a certain guantum of Johnson Justerini’s 
brandy, properly diluted, as I have already described, 
produced upon me an effect which might have proved 
fatal, considering the narrowness of the ledge upon which 
I was lodged; but, sooth to say, I did what children in 
the cradle do, fel! asleep on the rock, and never awoke 
until the sun had emulated my example, and was just 
dipping his broad, red face, into the dark blue see. 

I never was so astounded in my life. I felt extremely 
grateful that it was no worse, and began forthwith col- 
lecting all the matériel of my wallet as well as I could 
in the dusk, and, fortunately fur myself, scrambled down 
while it was yet sufficiently light to guess my way from 
the pinnacle on which I had been perched. But what 
then !—where was I?—which road was I to take !~ 
whither was I to go!—half past five o’clock, at the end 
of September, was in fact night. I stopped—listened : I 
heard a dog bark at a distance, and the bells of a team 
tingling through some of the lanes with which the lower 
part of the country was intersected. 

It grew darker, and all I could see was that I had 
made good my footing on a road—leading whence or 
whither I knew not. I stopped again and listened: one 
of my night beacons in a tour of this sort is a black- 
smith’s shop, whence not only the gleam of the forge, 
but the harmonious tingle of the anvil triply struck, send 
forth a cheering encouragement to the mystified traveller ; 
but, no—there were no blacksmiths in this valley : as an 
old friend of mine, now no more, would have said, « all 
was innocence, there was neither forgery nor vice in that 
sweet dale.” 

The consequence of which was, that I was left to 
grope my way hopelessly along: an unknown path, and 
trust to chance for night’s lodging. 

This was all very well for an hour or-so; but I hon- 
estly declare that, when at nearly seven o’clock I had 
plodded along without seeing the vestige of a habitation, 
the clouds of night closing round, and not even the tink- 
ling of a sheep-bell to relieve the stillness in which every 
thing seemed buried, I felt a sort of loneliness and de- 
spair, in their eflects far more powerful than I had ever 
desired to excite. It sounds absurd, but I think I could 
almost have wept; for I was an outcast, a wanderer, 
and without hope; and, although, if I- had been driven 
to pass a night, al fresco, at the foot of a tree, it might 
have done me no more mischief than it has done hun- 
dreds of the brave men with whom»-we live in constant 
intercourse, and who, during the glorious war which 
secured an universal peace, passed a vast number of even- 
ings with no better shelter, still there was nothing to 
repay me for the inconvenience—no glory, no honour, 
no any thing, but an infernal cold in the morning; and 
it was just at this period of my proceedings that I said 
to myself—and, when there is nobody else by, a man is 
a very agreeable company to himself in the way of so- 
liloquising—* By Jove, this shall be my last tour!” 

I walked on—I looked at the stars—I endeavoured to 
make out thencefrom the direction in which I was mov- 
ing, but I somehow confused myself, and so resolved, 
without caring particularly to or from what point of the 
compass I war progressing, to continue to do that which 
persons less wise or wiser than myself either can or 
must do, as the case may be—follow my nose—and so I 
did, and to a good purpose, as will presently be seen. 

After an hour’s farther progress I saw a light, not very 
far before me; whether it was in a window, or in a field, 
or what it was, I could not ascertain. I stopped—got 
up on a bank and watched the object; below the light I 
saw another light moving about. That light must be in 
the hand of some human being, thought I: I walked 
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hastily on—a dog barked—cheering sound—another 
seemed to answer him. [heard the crunching of wheels 
—I heard the voices of men, and, what was still better, 
of a woman. I pressed onwards, and, in ten minutes, 
found myself at the gate of a farm-yard, into which the 
cart, whose crunching, creaking wheels had struck upon 
my ear before, was just turning. 

I presented myself to the female who held a lantern 
to guide her husband, as I presumed, into the yard, and 
I thought she would have died upon the spot. She al- 
most screamed with astonishment at beholding a stranger 
at that time of night—nearly eight o’clock, when the 
«“ world” dresses for dinner; and it was not until I ex- 
plained to her that I only wanted to be directed to some 
inn; that I was a traveller, and all that sort of thing, 
that she became sufficiently composed to inform me that 
there was no inn within four miles, and that it “were a 
chance if I got any bed there when I got to it.” 

This announcement caused me some little pain. 

« But, sir,” added she, “ master’s in, and I’m sure he 
won't let you walk all that way for such a fool’s errand.” 

I didn’t quite like her mode of expression; but I did 
not at all dislike her notice of referring the case (as they 
say in chancery) to the master. 

“If you please,” said I, « for I really am tired.” 

« Come this way, sir,” said the sturdy wench, “I 
say, Docksy, you see and shut the gate—I’ll bring ye a 
candle in no time. This way, sir.” 

And so, following my Thais, I proceeded to the back, 
or rather side door, of the farm-house. 

I was playing a sort of blind-man’s buff, which, as I 
saw three horses going into the stable, I thought, upon 
the old principle of the game, fully justified my groping 
onwards ; and, so having crossed a pantiled ante-kitchen, 
I reached a sound flooring, in the shape of a passage, at 
which point I was bidden by Thais to stop until she had 
prepared the master and “ missus” for the unexpected 
approach of a strange visiter. 

' halted as directed, and expected to hear that sort of 
hoffle-scuffle which invariably takes place in a ménage 
of the calibre of this humble-looking dwelling, upon the 
approach of an unexpected visiter; but, to my astonish- 
ment, no: all I heard in the obscurity of the lobby was 
the words, “ Show the gentleman in.” 

And so I was shown in; nor, according to the quaint 
expression of dislike exhibited to his visiter by the great 
Lord Thurlow—for great, indeed, he was—was I shown 
out. The story is old ; but, as J myself grow old, I find 
stories grow young; and jests that were stale when I 
was a boy, are new and fresh to those who are something 
«“ more than boys now.” 

The story—I beg pardon of my older readers—was 
this:—Lord Thurlow had received a strongly recom- 
mendatory letter of a young gentleman for a living in 
his lordship’s gift. He didn’t much like the recommender ; 
but, acting impartially, said to his secretary, with whose 
attendance he rarely dispensed, “ Show him in !” 

The gay candidate for preferment put bimself through 
the door, delicately dressed, and redolent of what was 
then considered a beautiful perfuine—* lavender water.” 
Thurlow looked at him for a minute, and then said to 
the secretary, “Show him out!” 

In this position I honestly confess I felt it extremely 
probable I should be placed; mais, tout au contraire—I 
like a little bit of bad French in a story, it is so fashion- 
able, and so piguante. The master of the house, what- 
ever he might be, came forth, and bade me welcome in 
the warmest terms, and I stepped forward into one of 
the nicest, prettiest rooms I ever saw, and for the appear- 
ance of which I confess [ was wholly unprepared. 

Tea was going on—a beverage which may or may not 
be wholesome ; but there was a blazing fire (a very de- 
lightful sight upon the turn of September), and on the 
fire a kettle, which wasted its steam upon the “ desert 
air,” or else, thanks to our new scientific discoverers, 
might have carried away half the apartment. 

The mistress, or I should rather say, by her appear- 
ance, the lady of the house (and that very much asto.- 
nished me), was one of the handsomest and best con- 
ducted—if that expression conveys my meaning—women 
I had ever seen in such a position. Two daughters, one 
of about sixteen, the other fourteen, were assisting in the 
honours or duties of the tea-table with the best possible 
manner, and a sturdy boy of about twelve, who sat on a 
footstool (called by no outlandish name) at his mother’s 
knee, sipping his bohea, or whatever it was, presented a 











fireside sketch and beautiful specimen of the yeomanry 
of our happy country, and I was delighted to see so 
charming a picture of rural felicity. 

« I have a great many apologies to make,” said I, « for 
venturing thus to intrade, but, if I may take the liberty 
of asking for information as to the road upon which ! 
am traveling, and whither it leads, I will trouble you no 
more, since all I want is to be put in the way of getting 
back to the place whence I came.” 

“ My dear sir,” said the master of the house, “I hope 
you have a better opinion of our West-country hospitality 
than to imagine that we are going to suffer you to stir 
from this house to-night.” 

“Sir!” said I, starting at the frank and open manner 
in which the unexpected invitation was given. 

“ Most assuredly not,” said the wife; “the house is 
humble, and our fare not fine, but, as you have uninten- 
tionally strayed at least five miles out of your way to 
your inn, and as there is no inn within nearly four miles 
of this, we must beg of you to excuse our homeliness, 
and make this your home at least for to-night.” 

“ Really,” said I 

“ Oh, really,” said the lady, “ we are not altogether 
unaccustomed in these picturesque parts of the country 
to the wanderings of pedestrian tourists; nor, sir, are 
you the first of the class that we have had the pleasure 
of accommodating with a night’s lodging; so, Fanny 
dear,” added she, addressing her eldest daughter, “ tell 
Hannah to get the white-room ready for the gentleman 
—see that there is a good fire lighted in it, and every 
thing made comfortable.” 

« But,” said [-—— 

“T assure you,” continued the mistress of the house, 
“it is not we, but you, who confer the favour; we live 
here in a state of almost primitive simplicity, and in 
perfect retirement, and the occasional visit of a stranger, 
like yourself, is quite a delight to us.” 

«“ Yes,” said the husband, “I assure you it is; but, 
dear, surely the gentleman will take sumething—a glass 
of wine—some spirits and water—some ale—some 
cider 4 

« No,” said I, “thank you:” but, at the same time, 
very much stricken with the difference of manner and 
tone of conversation which was so clearly perceptible 
between the master and mistress of the house. 

“ What will you take ?” said the wife, with a graceful 
empressement wholly at variance with the position which 
she was filling. 

“ By and by,” said I, « thank you, I will.” 

“Ah!” said she, “now the truth comes out. You 
are fatigued, and, I dare say, dear George, he is hungry, 
and so I will go myself and take care that something is 
got ready for supper. Meanwhile, dear George, show the 
gentleman to his room, he may like to deposit his wallet, 
or perhaps change his shoes. Go, there’s a dear.” 

And accordingly, while she departed by one door, 
George and I left the room by another, which opened on 
to a flight of stairs leading directly to one of the nicest 
bed-rooms that ever farm-house contained. A buxom 
broad-backed wench was lighting the fire; the curtains 
were drawn, and all comforts in progress. AsI glanced 
my eyes round the cheerful apartment, which was hung 
with green paper with black mouldings, I saw on the 
walls, in ebony frames, over the fire-place, a portrait of 
the king, on one side of the door two of Woolett’s shoot- 
ing prints, on the other Reynold’s Garrick between T'ra- 
gedy and Comedy, supported on either side by fine im- 
pressions of the battles of La Hogue and the Boyne. 

The dressing-table was a perfect toilet with an excel- 
lent looking-glass—the criterion in a small establishment 
—and on it was placed, to my utter astonishment, a re- 
markably pretty Sévres inkstand with pens and ink— 
another criterion—resting upon a purple morocco blot- 
ting-book which contained writing-paper “ of all sorts.” 
The truth is, the neatness, not to say elegance of the 
dormitory, staggered me, and I became extremely anxious 
to ascertain the name of my host and hostess; a result 
to which, however, I could not attain, because mine host 
himself did not—for what reason I do not pretend to 
guess—appear willing to leave me in possession of my 
apartment till Hannah—a remarkably fine specimen of 
the red and white school of nature—had finished her 
operations and retired. 

When she was gone, and the sound of her stout 
stumping down the stairs had subsided, my new landlord 
quitted me, and I enjoyed the comforts of a good wash- 





ing and brushing, which, after my sleep on the rock and 
my walk in the vale, were most delightful; nor was it 
rendered less agreeable by finding close to my hand a bottle 
of Jean Maria Farina stretching its graceful length along 
the side of the looking-glass. This mixture of rusticity 
and elegance puzzled me. “This,” said I to myself, 
« will turn out to be either a matter of mystery or mur- 
der ; however, here I am, in for it. Where there is a 
woman, like the creature I have seén below, I am safe ; 
and, if there were a doubt upon my mind, those dear 
budding beauties, her daughters, should go pledges for 
her.” 

So down I went, and sat myself as comfortably upon 
a sofa (a little too short, and hard, and straight-backed, 
I admit) as I could, and talked with mine host and his 
wife upon various matters, labouring under the oddest 
sensation of not knowing their name, as if it made the 
slightest difference whether, under the circumstances, I 
did or not. I, however, consoled myself by the reflec- 
tion that in the morning, when I went forth to sniff the 
air before my departure, I should find it painted in letters 
of a legal length upon his carts in the yard. 

At nine, supper was announced, and I perceived that 
the boy of twelve had been permitted, in honour of the 
occasion, much to his joy, to remain “up” to be present 
at the meal, to which, I honestly confess, I had no ob- 
jection ; but my surprise as to the nature of the establish- 
ment was increased when we were ushered into what 
evidently was the “ drawing-room” adapted for the occa- 
sion to the banquet, where more prints, drawings even, 
and books, formed part of the intellectual furniture, 
backed up by a piano forge and a huge pile of music. 

“ What a charming snuggery you have here!” said I. 

« Why,” said mine dost, “ my wife is fond of her little 
knick-knacks, and our two girls have never been to 
school ; all they know their mother has taught them, and 
I believe I may say, before their faces, that they do some 
credit to their instructress.”’ 

“Oh, pa!” said the elder one. 

“ Oh, dear pa!” said the younger one. 

“As for the boy,” added his father, “he starts for 
Tiverton school at Christmas; but he is not quite a 
dunce.” 

“Come, dear George,” said the lady, “cut up that 
fowl. What will you have ?” addressing herself to me ; 
«some roast fowl or some fish? You must not be sur- 
prised—my husband is so much occupied all day that 
we make this our regular meal, at which we can all meet 
comfortably, It is but homely fare.” 

I was delighted. Herrings fresh out of the sea, a fowl 
white as the driven snow in flesh, and a cold game pie, 
formed the banquet to be apologised for. I should only 
have liked some of my London friends who decry my 
appetite, to have seen the way in which I attacked this 
half-dinner-half-supper sort of meal. 

There was wine—there were spirits, and, in recom- 
mending his brandy, my friend George—whvever he 
might be—gave me to understand that it was quite pure 
and genuine, or, as the sign-boards say, “neat as im- 
ported.” I thought that the wife, during the unreserved 
approbation of his liquor in which George indulged, gave 
him a look as if to indicate that, however genteel my 
manners and behaviour appeared, I might, for all they 
knew, be an excise or custom-house officer. 

Mine hostess was helped to a deetel hot brandy-and- 
water; the young ladies had a little sherry-and-water ; 
and George, the buy, went to bed. 

“ You are musical,” said I, to mine hostess. * 

“ Yes,” said she, “I am exceedingly fond of music— 
are you 2” 

“T delight in it,” said I—fearing, I allow, that the 
admission would produce some dreadful exposure on the 
part of mamma or the daughters. 

“Emmy, dear,” said George, “ will you and your sis- 
ter sing us that duet which I am so fond of ?” 

«“ Ah!” thought [, « there it is—what a fool I was to 
touch the spring that is to set them going!” 

“ Yes, pa,” said Emmy, “if ma will accompany me.” 

“Why not accompany yourselves, dears?” said the 
lady. a 

“IT would rather you would ;” and the sweet girl gave 
her “ma” a look which conveyed at once to my mind 
her anxiety not to exuibit in the double capacity of 
player and singer before that strange old man—which, no 
doubt, having reached the forty-seventh year of my age, I 
appeared to sweet sixteei to be, 
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« Well, come, then,” said the cheerful mother ; and, 
as she proceeded to the instrament, I screwed myself up 
into a patient and suffering attitude, resolved, if possible, 
not to fall asleep during the performance—perfectly 
secure, as I had nobody to sympathise with me, from 
laughing out. ‘ 

If all that had gone before had mystified me, this part 
of the evening’s proceedings settled it; never did I hear 
sweeter singing in my life; the girl’s voices were per- 
fectly melodious, and happily adapted by nature for the 
two parts of the duet—the accompaniment was played 
with a masterly skill and a tact and feeling which no- 
thing but innate genius can impart. It required no 
effort to restrain my laughter, but it required a much 
greater effort than I was master of, to suppress a very 
different sort of emotion. Their singing went to my 
heart, and brought tears from my eyes. 

«“ Who,” said I, enthusiastically, «do you say, has 
taught those dear young ladies ?” 

«“ Their mother, sir,” said mine host. “I hope some 
day, if fortune smile on us, as she has, (or rather, should 
] say, Providence,) that we may have done with busi- 
ness, and then perhaps the dear girls will be where they 
ought to be.” 

Yes, thought I—and I wonder what your business now 
is—and what business they have here!” 

“But never mind,” continued he, “ you are getting 
sleepy—you are tired ; Emmy, dear, ring for the gentle- 
man’s candle.” 

« Might I,” said I, “ before I go—as this is my only 


‘opportunity—may I ask for one more favour ?” 


« Oh dear yes,” said George’s wife—for else I know 
not how to name her—* if you please.” 

And away they went again to the instrument, the 
difference being, that in the second instance a trio su- 
perseded a duet—and the mother took her part in a man- 
ner which quite satisfied me of her ability to instruct her 
children. 

I tendered a thousand thanks—and the “ ladies” with- 
drew, leaving mine host and myself téte-d-téte: my 
candle was lighted—the buxom wench was told to put it 
down—by which I saw that “George” was resolved to 
do the honours, by conducting me to my chamber him- 
self. We, however, replenished our glasses once, and, 
during the process of emptying them, I descanted upon 
pedestrian tours, and he, upon the various schools of 
farming; so that, before we parted for the night, I found 
that he rented a considerable quantity of land, and was, 
in fact, a prosperous man. 

When he saw me to my room, he told me that they 
were an early family, and breakfasted at half-past eight ; 
but that was no reason why I should disturb myself; 
that my breakfast would be ready whenever I chose, and 
that nobody should wake me till I rang my bell. 

I mentioned that I must take my departure early in 
the morning, to which he replied—* We shall see about 
that, sir; I think you will like our place by daylight, 
and [I can give you some very nice shooting here. I am 
on good terms with my noble landlord, and we have 
plenty of sport—and it cheers my wife’s heart when 
any body who appreciates her accomplishments, and 
those which she has ijffarted to her daughters, comes 
this way—so about to-morrow we will talk when to- 
morrow comes. Govd-night, sir, and a sound sleep to 
you.” 

With these words and a cordial shake of the hand, 
George took his departure. I, having performed all the 
necessary preparatory evolutions for going to rest, stepped 
into one of the nicest beds I ever was introduced to, and 
—hear it, ye valetudinarians, to envy rather than blame 
me—instead of falling bump upon a hard healthy mat- 
tress, sank, tired as I was, into a downy feather bed, and 
felt myself like a diamond in cotton. 

My sleep was undisturbed—dreams I had none; nor 
was it till ] heard a noise in my room that I awoke. I 
peeped out from between the curtains of my comfortable 
nest, and perceived the back front of the same buxom 
girl whom I had seen before, right opposite to me, sedu- 
lously engaged in lighting my fire. 

I was strongly moved to speak to her, to satisfy my- 
self of the name of my host and hostess; but there is 
nothing so puzzling in the world as a want of knowledge 
of the localities of a still, small, quiet country house. 
Words wander through wainscoats awfully, and the 
creaking of wooden stairs is a perilous sound, so I re- 
pressed my curiosity, and shammed being asleep, resolved 





to wait for my information from the boards on the carts, 
when in my fox’s slumber I perceived my attendant 
take up and carry away my boots, for the purpose of 
having them cleaned; no part of my drapery, which was 
pendant on the chair by the fireside, did she attempt to 
touch, I revered the delicacy of the distinction, and, 
when slie left the room, gave myself a turn round to 
ruminate upon the admirable qualities of women in every 
station of life. 

Presently a gentle tap at the door provoked a “ Come 
in,” and I perceived, not the buxom wench as before, but 
the “ lad” who had “ waited” at supper, who stopped as 
soon as he had entered the room, and, pulling the front 
lock of his white hair, which hung over his forehead, 
said—“ Come for things to brush, sir, please ;’ whereupon 
I indicated to him the coat and the cetera, which required 
his care, and he departed. 

At this period of the day, or, as perhaps in town 1 
should have thought it, night, I resolved to have a peep 
from the windows, in order to reconnoitre my position, 
of the nature of which, as far as the scenery was con- 
cerned, I was wholly ignorant. I felt that sort of anxiety, 
which, in days when masquerades existed, a man ex- 
perienced in getting a glimpse of the face of some 
charming creature, whose figure and conversation had 
enchanted and enslaved him. By all that was in the 
house I was as much pleased as puzzled. Now for the 
peep out of it. 

And, oh! could I even adequately describe the beauty 
of the view-that struck me, when I drew aside the cur- 
tains of one of the windows! I am resolved not to point 
out the precise spot; but never did I in England see 
any thing more beautiful. It was a bright, fresh morn- 
ing: the trees, still bearing their foliage, which had 
assumed the lovely varied tint of autumn, and which 
belonged, or seemed to ‘belong, to mine host’s domain, 
bowed their beyutiful branches even down to the edge of 
the brightest, bluest sea that ever washed a tranquil 
shore. ‘The sea of which I write has that peculiarity— 
it is blue, and wholly unlike the muddy, clayey, milky 
wash which circumvents our happy island; by which 
remark, the exceedingly cunning reader may discover 
that it was not on the external edge of England I was 
located, 

On this light blue sea were seen milk-white sails scud- 
ding in the breeze, with here and there a large ship 
booming along steadily ; and, far away and beyond all 
these, were mountains—ay, mountains and valleys— 
which brought to my recollection other tours of other 
days. 

Now guess where my host’s farm was. 

The excellent lad soon returned with my clothes, and 
having solicited a little hot water, I proceeded to shave 
and make ready to present myself to the mistress of the 
house at breakfast. 

All having been done which I could do in the way of 
preparation, I descended the stairs, wholly ignorant—or 
perhaps forgetful would be a better word—as to whether 
I should turn to the right or to the left when I got to the 
bottom of them, in order to gain the morning-room, but 
I had scarcely reached the lowest step before I was wel- 
comed by mine hostess, looking ten times handsomer in 
the morning than she looked the night before. 

Now, I have an opinion touching this point—and I 
believe that, taking the run of women generally, morn- 
ing dress is more becoming than evening dress, always 
taking into consideration that candle-light—not always 
lamp-light—is infinitely more favourable to beauty than 
day-light. Still, there is something in the morning dress 
of an Englishwoman, to which no other woman in the 
world can attain ; and, although I hold that breakfast is 
a meal which never can be social—and which ought al- 
ways to be solitary—(or, if one have a wife, merely téte- 
d-téte)—it is one of the most delightful things in the 
world to see how our dear countrywomen do look when 
they appear at that matutinal meal. 

My fair friend was quite charming; her two affection- 
ate daughters bounded naturally out of the room and 
welcomed me; and I was told that “ dear George” was 
gone to order something about wheat and barley and 
other necessaries of life, of which, except when they were 
exhibited in the shape of bread or beer, I knew but little 
—hut that he would be back directly. 

And he was back directly—and his daughters ran to 
him and threw their arms about his neck and welcomed 
him with a kiss—and his boy, who came dancing in to 





greet him, with a colour like a rose, jumped up and clung 
to him in all the ecstasy of childish affection. 

« Ah,” said I to myself, “after all, this is enjoy- 
ment.” 

Well—we breakfasted: the details may be spared— 
but the mixture of substantiality with a superior degree 
of elegance which marked the repast again had its effect 
upon me; I was quile sure that there was something 
odd in the affair, and I began most uncharitably to think 
that for reasons quite incomprehensible to me, Mr. and 
Mrs. , whose name I did not know, had been some- 
how brought together under peculiar circumstances; a 
conclusion to which—(I beg a thousand pardons for the 
suspicion )—I was perhaps led by the account mine host 
had given me of the exceeding condescension on the part 
of his noble landlord in regard to the shooting, &c. 

Every thing went on remarkably well; better eggs 
never were tasted, richer cream never floated on tea, 
nicer cakes never were saturated with fresher butter, nor 
was ever fowl more delicately grilled; not to speak of 
the salted herrings and the cold partridge pie; but it 
was all so good, so well done—I don’t mean as to the 
cuisine alone, but the mode, the way of putting the 
thing down—that I stared with wonderment, and, when 
it was over, ny awkwardness considerably accumulated. 
[ did not know what to say, or what to do. I felt that I 
had introded—that they had been hespitable to excess— 
they always are in that country. I really did not feel 
justified in accepting their kindness; yet the style of the 
whole thing was evidently above the possibility of offer- 
ing any thing in the way of remuneration, except, if I 
had had the opportunity, in the way of a cadeau to one 
of the daughters. I think the reader can understand the 
difficulty I laboured under; so, not knowing what bet- 
ter to do, I expressed the warmest gratitude for the kind- 
ness I had experienced, and resolved upon abandoning 
my incognito—not perhaps that the name of Vincent 
would have been more interesting to the ears of the 
family than that of Smith, only that I wished to follow 
up the annonce with a hope that if they ever should 
come to London they would do me the kindness to let 
me know, and I should be too delighted to receive them, 
and show the world to the two charming girls, who 
seemed to me the most unsophisticated and lovely crea- 
tures imaginable. 

I was, however, checked in this intention by “dear 
George” insisting upon my having a day’s shooting, or 
at least some hours of it. 

« J,” said George, “ am sure you will excuse me for a 
short time, for I have to look after my men, and thisis a 
busy season with us; but my wife and the girls will try 
to amuse you till I come in, which will be about eleven 
or half-past, and then I think I can show you some 
sport.” 

I hesitated, and said—or rather did not say—but look- 
ed, as if I should intrude. 

‘* Do stay,” said Mrs. George. “If you are fond of a 
beautiful country and plenty of game, I assure you my 
husband can show you both,” 

“If I don’t ” 

“Indeed you don’t,” said she, interrupting me: “ we 
are but too happy to have such a guest.” 

« Well,” said I, bowing. 

«“ That's right,” said George; “I'll be back as soon as 
I can, and meanwhile, dear, | leave our guest to you and 
the children.” 

And so he went his way, and I was placed in a most 
curious position, for, although I had been extremely 
anxious to get out after breakfast to look at my friend's 
name on the carts in the yard, the assiduous kindness of 
both master and mistress had entirely frustrated my in- 
tentions in that respect. 

«“ Now, dears,” said mine hostess to her daughters, 
“ which is first, to-day—music or drawing ?” 

“ Whichever you please,” said the elder one. 

« What,” said I, « have you the opportunity of masters 
here ?” 

“ No,” said the lajy, “ not a chance of such a thing, 
especially with our means; but, as George told you last 
night, luckily I was sufficiently educated myself to lead 
them on—as far at least as I am competent; but the 
march of art and science has been so rapid during the 
last fifteen or sixteen years, (I principally judge from the 
music I get sent down and the engravings which illus- 
trate the present popular works,) that I am still much 
behind my time. I hope, however, if we can manage it, 
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next year to get the girls as far as Bath. An opportunity | see you take an interest in us, and it is so delightful toa 
may occur for them to see and hear enough to excite | heart, full I hope of kind and gentle feelings, to find any 


them to further exertions.” 


The more I saw of the lady the more I became inte- 
rested about her, and, as I felt deeply the awkwardness 


of enquiring her name, which I was dying to know, and 


was particularly anxious to acquire the knowledge in- 


dependently, I was delighted when she begged me to 
excuse her for a few minutes, as she had to start young 
George with his morning lessons. 


I Jost not a moment—as soon as she was fairly out of 


sight, away I walked—affecting a slow pace, but in fact 
going at a quick one, till I reached the little gate which 
led to the farm yard. ‘There were three carts there— 
two coming in laden, and one standing horseless and at 
rest. I trampled over the squashy surface of the /ocale, 
and read on the vehicles the humbly unromantic name 
of “ George Spraggs; Bumpton.” I confess I felt vexed 
and disappointed that any thing so charming, so grace- 
ful, so gay, and yet so good as mine hostess, should be 
called “ Spraggs,”’ or that any place, so purely bright, and 
so serenely swect, blessed with all the attributes of 
Nature, bestowed in her most benevolent mood, should 
be called Bumpton. It was very provoking—it destroy- 
ed the bright vision which had been beaming in my 
mind of inviting them to town the next season. What 
cared I for their apparently humble station, which I had 
been fully convinced was an assumption? but the white 
letters on the black boards on the sides of the carts were 
horrible phantoms. If they came to London, and I took 
them out, and people asked who that charming woman 
with the two delightful daughters was—what could I 
say '—could I admit that she was Mrs. Spraggs of 
Bumpton? I returned to the garden, but my mind was 
not at ease. 

Mine hostess was not long in following me; and now, 
really, it was not conceit—vanity—nor any thing of the 
kind—but I could not help feeling that she was sincerely 
pleased, as she said she was, by the accidental intrusion 
upon their solitude of a man of the world—in fact, of a 
class with which, however she might in right of her ac- 
complishments mix in society, it was clear she was not 
at the present time in the habit of associating. 

« Come,” said she, “ the girls and the boy are gone to 


work, shall we sit down in this arbour ?—built by my | 


own hands and those of my children, the prospect from 
which is beautiful, and not the less delightful to me, be- 


cause it commands a view of almost all our farm, so that, 
even while George is absent from home on business, I 
can still see him superintending his people. 


I did sit down—so did she; and then she began to 
expatiate upon the particular beauty of a strong light 
which fell on the peak of one of the far distant moun- 
tains, contrasted with a deep shade which hung over the 
sea beneath, and this with a natural warmth and enthu- 
siasin, and a manner so genuine, so perfectly lady-like, 
that, with the word Spraggs in my mind, I could bear 
my surprise no longer. I gazed on her in mute admira- 
tion, and, when she had concluded her animated and 
artless eulogium of the charms which nature had bestow- 
ed upon the little paradise where we were seated, she 
caught me with my eyes fixed on her sweet face, with an 
expression of delight and wonder. She was too quick 
not to appreciate the expression of my countenance. 

« Ah!” she said, “I see you are puzzled—there are 
secrets in all families, and you are surprised to find 
a farmer’s wife with feelings, tastes, and habits like 
mine.” 

«“ Why,” said I, « I—honestly confess that I—I 

« Oh,” Mrs. Spraggs!—only conceive, Mrs. 
Spraggs !—*“I will save you all further explanation of 
your feglings. We seldom see any body who is struck 
with the oddness of our circumstances, for our noble 
landlord is seldom here, and of course sees nothing of 
bis humble tenants; and, even if he were to honour us 
with any particular notice, there are reasons why I could 
not accept of his condescending hospitality.” 

« Ah!” thought I, « that’s 7¢@—something’s wrong with 
Mrs. Spraggs.” 

«IT find an agreeable society at the parsonage,” con- 
tinued Mis, Spraggs; “our curate, and his wife and 
daughter, are a great resource to me—they are very 
charming peo} le.” 

«“ Oh!” said I to myself, “ then there’s nothing wrong 
with Mrs, Spraggs.” 


” 





said 


thing like sympathy, especially when one has quitted the 
world, perhaps wrongly.” 

“Oh, dear, dear,” said I to myself, “ what has Mrs. 
Spraggs done?” 

“Don’t,” said the charming woman with the odious 
name, “don’t take notice to George, when he comes in, 
that I have made you a confidant of our fate ; but there 
is something in your manner that convinces me that I 
may tell it you ; remember, it is no trust I repose in you, 
| for you can tell nobody, for nobody knows me.” 

“T assure you,” said I, « you may with perfect secu- 
rity trust me—not a syllable passes my lips which you 
wish me_not to repeat, after I have quitted your happy 
hospitable house.” 

“ Well then,” said Mrs, Spraggs, “I feel—I don’t 
know why—that, if we part without some explanation, 
you will conjure up a thousand strange fancies in your 
mind about me, and, perhaps, make some enquiries 
about me, which is the least desirable thing in the world. 
Now, listen:—My children, dearly as I love them, and 

devoted as we are to each other, do not know the real 
history of their mother. 

«T,” continued Mrs, Spraggs, “ was the only daughter 
of a gentleman of fortune, of family. I Jost my mother 
when I was a child—I became the idol of my father— 
he lived but for me—I lived but for him. His whole 
delight was centered in my society—his whole care was 
the improvement of my mind, and the cultivation of my 
talents, such as I possessed. It happened that, living as 
we did, entirely in the country, we saw little of society. 
I sought for none—I was happy with Aim; but a cir- 
cumstance occurred when I was about eighteen years 
old, which diverted my thoughts into another channel. 
The curate of our parish—you will think, perhaps, that 
I have a great affection for curates—had a son, and this 
} son was the darling of his father’s heart; but he was 
| poor, and had no means of provision for him. My 
| father made him an inmate of our house. He was his 
| companion and friend—he arranged his. papers—he su- 

perintended his farming, and,” said she (with tears in 

| her eyes,) “while thus employed, he saved my life— 
| rescued me from death by drowning. I could not be 
| unmindful of that; besides, we are now at a time of life 
| to look back to early days and early feelings without 
| hesitating to aver their influence. I was attached to 
| him, fondly attached to him; he knew it, and we had 
| many conversations on the possibility of gaining my 
| father’s consent to our marriage. He saw, he knew it 
was impossible :--his conduct was admirable. His 
| father died—he came to reside entirely with us. This 
| constant association made our trials the greater ; but he 
| was, as he is to this moment, the most honourable, the 
| highest-minded of mortals.” 

“Is this ” said I. 

“My George—my own dear husband,” replied she. 
“Soon after his father died, my beloved parent was sud- 
| denly carried off by a fever. It all seemed like a dream 
—a bewildering dream ;—it was all too true; and I was 
removed to the care of my uncle, a most worthy, excel- 
lent man, but not like my poor dear father, With him 
I lived for a year, seeing my poor dear George occasion- 
ally, and, I own, by stealth ; but, towards the end of that 
year, my grief for my father’s loss having in some degree 
moderated, my uncle broke his intention to me of marry- 
ing me to his son, whom I had never seen, and who was 
expected home from the continent very shortly. 

“I gave no answer, but told the history to George, 
whom I had the opportunity of meeting at the house of 
| a dear and affectionate friend. He strenuously advised 
| me to think no more of him, but to obey the wishes of 
my uncle; my non-compliance with which, I ought to 
tell you, involved to me the loss of a large fortune. 
Young women are not mercenary,” continued my 
hostess, “and I had made up my mind ; but the agita- 
tion consequent upon this worry, coming so scon upon 
the grief which my dear father’s death had caused me, 
brought on an illness which it was supposed would be 
fatal: nothing, my uncle was told, could save me but 
removing to a warm climate. The affectionate friend, 
of whom I have already spoken, ‘was going to the south 
of France, and offered to take me with her! my uncle 
accepted the invitation, and I went.” 

« Yes,” said I, “ and, thank Heaven, recovered.” 





| 
| 











story: if I failed to marry my cousin, whom I had never 
seen, before I was of age, the fortune which I should 
forfeit by not marrying him would devolve on him. | 
could not marry him—I loved another, I was not aware 
—indeed I was not,” continued my companion, warm. 
ing with her subject, “ that my friend was so deeply in. 
terested in my fate; but so it was; and—lI blush to tel 
you of the deceit that was practised—but she, finding 
that my life depended upon my marriage with my for. 
mer preserver, and knowing the impossibility of gaining 
my uncle’s consent, wrote to him assuring him of my 
death at her house near Marseilles. He naturally 
believed it, and the circumstances of the case naturally 
prevented our ever undeceiving him, He died ; all! the 
fortune went to my cousin; and, aided only by the pro- 
duce of some jewels and other valuables which my dear 
father gave me, and some other assistance from my poor 
dear friend, who is now dead, George and I were mar. 
ried, and he took this farm, where his constant care and 
industry have ‘increased our store,’ and here we are 
happy and contented as you see us.” 

« And,” said I, “ have you never seen this cousin from 
whom you fled, and who is reaping the benefit of your 
disinterestedness ?”’ 

«“ Never,” said she. 

“ Then,” exclaimed I, bursting into a flood of tears 
which I could no longer restrain, “ Amelia Vincent,— 
you see him now !” 

A slight scream escaped her lips, and she fell senseless 
into my arms; at which precise period Mr. George 
Spraggs saddenly made his appearance on the lawn be- 
fore us, having under his arm two double-barrelled guns 
destined for the day’s amusement. 

«“ What’s this?” cried he, starting forward, and, rather 
to my satisfaction, dropping his artillery, “ Amelia, 
what is it !—speak—tell me !” 

“ Hold, hold,” said I, “I know it all Pats 

“ Know what?” said George; “ what is the meaning 
of all this?” 

« Be calm,” said I, “let her recover.” 

“ But why is she ill—why agitated ?” said George. 

“One word will explain,” said I; “trust me this is 
the happiest moment of my life.” 

“TI am _ bewildered,” said the doubting husband; 
whose tender care for his wife seemed to prevail over 
every other of the conflicting feelings by which he was 
agitated. 

“ George, George,” sobbed Amelia, recovering, “it is 
—my cousin—Singleton 43 

“ Singleton Vincent!” cried George: “ is it to be be- 
lieved 1—have we been betrayed !—discovered to be dis- 
turbed ?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” saidI; “this, my good friend, is no 
moment for explanation; Amelia requires your care— 
lead her into the house ; calm yourself, my dear Amelia,” 
continued I; lean on me, and rely upon me for the 
rest of my life.” 

We led her inio the little breakfast-room, and in a 
short time she was able to relate the manner in which I 
had discovered myself to her; a repetition of my ussu- 
rance that my visit was purely accidental seemed to make 
George happy, as the first impression on his mind was, 
that my coming bad been premeditated, and that it was 
preparatory to some disclosure which would break vp 
and destroy the comfort which he and his happy family 
were enjoying. 

There needs little more to be told. It was in vain I 
insisted upon returning to my cousin the fortune to 
which I had succeeded, nor) would they hear of even 
changing their residence. . All I could obtain was a pro- 
mise of an annual visit from them to London with their 
dear children, in return for one of mine, of equal duration 
at least, to them, in the country. Two additional rooms 
are already in progress at the cottage, and I have pre- 
vailed upon George to become the tenant of two adjoin- 
ing farms, by persuading him that he must consider me 
a partner in the concern, upon which ground I also have 
claimed the right of furnishing the new portion of the 
house when finished. 

Delighted to find myself, instead of being alone in the 
world, surrounded by such dear relations, I shall for the 
future divide my time between the pursuits and avoca- 
tions of the metropolis and my rural home ; reserving to 
myself till the time comes, the pleasure of portioning off 
my fair young cousins, and starting their merry brother 














« But mine is a history, and you shall hear it, for I 


“True,” said Mrs. Spraggs; “but here comes my 


in life; or, failing in that expectation, bequeath to the 
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children the fortune which their parents will not accept, 
on condition that, out of affection to me, they change 
their names from Spraggs to Vincent. 

All these circumstances have combined to cure the 
eccentricities of my “ truant disposition,” and it is with 
gratitude and contentment I look back to the results of 
my Last TouR, which in all probability will be the Last 
I shall ever make. 





From Frazer’s Magazine. 


Che Maidschenstein. 


A TRADITION OF THE SAXON SWISS. 


CHAPTER I. 


There are few districts in Europe—I might, perhaps, 
have said in the whole world—which more deserve, in 
every point of view, the imaginative traveller’s regard, 
than the region to which a distinguished German writer, 
still alive, has given the name of the Saxon Switzerland. 
In expressing myself thus, I do not refer, at least exclu- 
sively, to the peculiar nature of the scenery which is 
there to be found. That, to be sure, is remarkable 
enough—so remarkable, indeed, as to have no parallel in 
any other country which it has been my good fortune to 
visit. But even scenery, if it stand alone, seldom makes 
a very deep or a very lasting impression on the mind of 
him who has beheld it. Such, at least, are my own feel- 
ings in reference to this point. What were the Tyrol 
itself, did not its bold and snow-clad mountains associate 
themselves with the memory of a thousand noble deeds ! 
—the last and not the least touching of which throws a 
halo around the name of the peasant Hoffer. What 
were the Rhine, had it not been to a high minded people, 
in all ages, their “own imperial river?” What were 
our own rugged hills of Scotland and Wales, could we 
forget that the feet of the gallant and free have trodden 
them from age to age? And, finally, who would linger 
in fancy near the deep glens and precipitous crags of the 
Saxon Swiss, had the eye alone taken an interest in 
them when they were actually present to it. It is not, 
therefore, because its pine forests wave deep and broad, 
and its rocks rise sheer, and bald, and abrupt, towards 
heaven—because its passes are dark and narrow, its 
corn-fields rich, and its river, the lordly Elbe, dark, and 
turbulent, and rapid,—these are not the circumstances 
that force me to speak of Saxon Switzerland as of a land 
which, once visited, can never be forgotten. Rich as 
Germany is in traditionary lore, there is probably no 
portion of it which more abounds with the tales of other 
days than this little corner. As I am going to repeat 
one of these tales, the nature of which renders some 
knowledge of the whereabouts esseutial to a right under- 
standing of facts, it will be necessary to attempt, what 
has never yet, as far as I know, been attempted success- 
fully,—I mean the conveying by words, to the mind of 
the reader, something like a distinct notion of a spot of 
earth which he has not visited, and, it may be, never 
shall visit. 

In the very heart of Saxon Switzerland there is a 
glen, through which the Kirnitsch pours its tiny waters 
—a tortuous, narrow, yet perfectly level pass—hemmed 
in on either hand by bold hills, all of them covered from 
their bases to their brows with pine trees. At the 
bottom of this glen lies the town of Schandua, occupying 
a tongue of land that juts forward into the Elbe. Not 
far from its summit, and perhaps ten or twelve English 
miles distant, stands a romantic village, of which I have 
forgotten the name. These are the extreme points; for 
at or near the village the glen imperceptibly blends with 
the more open country, while the river effectually closes 
it in at the base. Between them, again, the arrangements 
of nature have been very little interfered with, except 
that three mills—the least offensive to the eye of taste of 
all pieces of mechanism—are erected along the stream : 

each of them, too, at a point of which, till he has seen 
the rest, the traveller is apt to exclaim that nothing 
could surpass it in beauty. Moreover, the Kirnitsch is 
spanned here and there by rustic bridges—mere planks, 
or lanes of planks, thrown across his channel; while the 
meadows which sweep down to his banks, whether 
broad or narrow, are all trimmed and dressed, and kept 
in the nicest order. In every other respect, however, the 


‘valley of the Kirnitsch offers to the eye of the wanderer, 


in the nineteenth century, precisely the same features 


For the everlasting hills are bold and unbending as they 
were at the beginning; and busy as man’s hand may 
have been from age to age in felling, in clearing, and 
transporting timber to a distance, the woods wave as 
wide, and their foliage is as dense and dark as if no 
interference with their sovereignty had ever been at- 
tempted. 

Here, then, in part, lies the scene of my story; which 
must, however, be occasionally shifted, so as to carry the 
reader back into the recesses of the forests that sweep 
away to the eastward of the glen. How shall I describe 
these? Imagine, if you can, the uppermost of the three 
mills—a humble yet neat structure—with its little gar- 
den in front of the miller’s dwelling, and the stream 
chafing and roaring from its place of confinement on one 
of its flanks. Behind is a small meadow; to which 
succeeds a wooded hill, completely interposing itself 
between your curiosity and all that may lie beyond; for 
the hill in question is but a portion of one of those rocky 
walls which leave to the wayfarer no wider range of 
view than is afforded by some sweep of the vale—at the 
best, exceedingly narrow—and the space that intervenes 
between earth and heaven. Youwill observe, however, 
nearly opposite to a wicker gate that opens from the 
garden fence, the commencement of a footpath protrad- 
ing itself, as it were, from the forest. Advance to- 
wards it, for it will lead you to the point with which I 
am endeavouring, I fear vainly, to make you familiar. 
Now, then, go on. The weods are closed darkly round 
you. Their shade is so dense that the sun’s rays cannot 
reach you from above. The depth is so great that you 
strain your eyeballs in vain, yet see no object that is 
distant from you a space of fifteen yards. Your road, 
moreover, leads continually upwards—now shooting 
ahead a little space, now twisting and turning as some 
rock or precipice initerveves, barring, or threatening to 
bar your further progress. There! you have won the 
hill-top at last—so gaze abroad. What see yout A 


with me while I state what they are, in terms as brief 
and as simple as I can find. 

We have been standing on the platform of the Kbuh- 
stall, covered over-head by its natural arch, and gazing 
down upon one of the wildest scenes that ever opened 
out its rugged bosom to the eye of the stranger. Deep, 
deep it lies beneath us; yet is it not absolutely a basin. 
Nearly in the centre of that mighty amphitheatre there 
stands another lonely rock, a huge mass of gray sand- 
stone, broad and solid, with here and there a rift in its 
face—feathered at its base, like the Khuhstall itself, with 
graceful pines, but at its summit lifted high above the 
reach of the pines’ topmost branches. I know not to 
what it may be likened. Some ruined tower would be 
the aptest simile, had the Titans ever built such a strong 
hold and time defaced it; but to compare it to a fabric 
reared by ordinary mortals were to wrong its proportions. 
Still some faint idea of the sort of thing may be formed, 
if the reader will call to mind the n¥ightiest and most 
colossal ruin which he has ever beheld; more especially 
if it shall chance to have stood in the heart of a forest, 
intersected here and there by broad vistas, or glades 
carpeted, one and all with the richest sward. Moreover, 
let him bear in mind that this huge cliff stands alone in 
its glory. There are no hills, no perceptible rises and 
falls in the ground, within the distance of three English 
miles from if. It is the centre of a mighty circle, of 
which precipices of the most awful kind form the circum- 
ference ; while the radii that go off from it are openings 
in the forest, too irregular and too capacious to be the 
work of any other architect than nature. 

Here, then, is one of the two objects described of 
which I have spoken. Now for the second, to place 
which in a distinct point of view is not, I feel at the out- 
set, a task so easy of accomplishment. Once more, then, 
I pray the reader to look down from bis giddy height, 
and to observe a narrow path, which, springing off from 
the base of the Khuhstall, is soon lost amid the pine 
woods beyond. Its course is, however, so straight, that 





huge cliff, an enormous mass of rock, standing out of 
this mountain plain as if the hand of man had reared it, 
and lifting its gray head far above the giant pines that 

cluster, though loosely and gracefully, about its base. | 
Forward still, [pray you; for that rock we must win 
ere the scene shall open out its terrific beauties to our 
ken. Look again! The rock is hollowed from beneath. 
You are gazing, not upon a solid mass, but on a mighty 
bridge, a bridge of a single arch—or, if the simile like 
you better, on the gate of a prodigious fortress; beneath | 
the portals of which it seems as if he must needs pass | 
who would penetrate into the forest ravine which it | 
covers, Yet is he deceived who adopts this notion. | 
There is an abyss between you and the rock, passable by | 
a narrow mound. Cross that, and you stand upon a 
platform, arched over head, and abundantly capacious, 
but admitting of no further progress—for you are at the 
mid-height of the Khuhstall; and beneath you are seen | 
at a giddy distance, the highest tops of the pines, which, | 
commencing at the bottom of the ravine, climb up as it | 
were to salute, but fail to reach you. ‘That, however, is | 
nothing. Around you on every side are objects, which 
you must be strangely constituted indeed if you can gaze 
upon, even in the bright sunsbine of a summer's day, | 
without a feeling of awe. Rocks are piled upon rocks, 

in the most extraordinary confusion. Sweeping forests | 
are therc—solitary cliffs uplifting their bald heads; and | 
all begirt by an amphitheatre of hills, so rude, so wild, so | 
unlike what you can have beheld in other quarters, that | 
there requires some exercise of reason to repel the belief | 
that chaos was not,a thing of yesterday, and yourself a | 
denizen of a new and unfinished world. It is charged, | 
upon the Germans, in this our fair land of England, | 
that their imaginations are by far too irregular—that | 
their fancy runs for ever into extravagance. No man | 
will repeat the accusation who has once stood where you | 
and J, gentle reader, are supposed to stand at this} 
moment; for I defy the most cold-blooded to look over | 
that wild scene without admitting that, if the spirit of | 
evil has ever been allowed to play his pranks among | 
men, this is precisely the place where he would set up 
his rest, and whither his votaries would come to seek his 
counsel or avert his anger. 

Here, then, I would gladly pause if I could, for I well 
know from experience how wearisome the descriptions 
of mere scenery are; but I cannot. There are yet two 
more objects to which it is absolutely necessary that the 





which it offered to those of the wanderer in the fifteenth. 





reader’s attention should be drawn; and he must bear 








you will take it up again without fail where it crosses the 
several glades, provided you carry your eye forward in a 
direct line from the point where it may have first eluded 
you, till finally it disappears altogether just where the 
precipitous boundary commences. He who follows that 
path will find that it leads through a tangled forest, with 
brake and bower, and rock and ravine, perpetually inter- 
vening, till, over the far-off ridge, it joins a broader way, 
formed for the purpose of facilitating the transport of 
fuel from the mountains to the river’s edge. For the 
present, it is right that I conduct my stranger by this 
wagon-track, pointing out to him, as we pass, the more 
intricate path, by following which he would arrive at the 
summit of the Probitch Thur. Well, then, we push on, 
the road sinking by degrees into a ravine, till we emerge 
from the shadow of the woods, to behold upon our left a 
rock, not less remarkable than that of the Khubhstall, 
arched like it in the centre, though with a wider span, and 
standing out in bold relief from a wall of clilfs, similar in 
their general character—I had well nigh said in all their 


| features—to those which constitute the amphitheatre we 


That rock is the Probitch Thur, and 
Nevertheless, 


have left behind. 
it deserves more than a passing scrutiny. 
we shall pass it by, in order that we may take up the 
course of a stream, which with a rapid current flows 
down the glen, and keeps our road on its right bank. It 
is a fine pass, likewise; and, widening as we descend, 
carries us to the village of Hernschreichen—a settlement 
in every respect rural. A small church, the rude figure 
of the patron saint, a bridge of a single arch spanning 
the river, a row of cottages stretching away to the bank 
of the Elbe—these with four or five mills, where corn is 
ground and wood sawed, compose the second of ,those 
spots to which in the course of my narrative it will be 
necessary to make reference ; but of which I am perfectly 
aware that no fitting idea could be formed, till the reader 
shall have acquired information through the medium of 
his own senses, “S- much for description—at the best, 
how inadequate to supply the place of actual observation 
—wmore especially when, as in the present instance, the 
scenes to be dealt with chance to be of a nature too stern, 
albeit surpassingly beautiful, even for the pencil to 
portray. 

It was towards the close of a summer’s day, at that 
eventful period in German history when the spark struck 
by Luther and Melancthon was beginning to light up 
the horizon of the whole religious world, that there 
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srrived, on the left ‘bank of the Elbe, ‘immnodiansly oppo- 
site the town of Schandau, a solitary foot traveller, ‘The 
age of the stranger might comprise any given number of 
years between rineteen and three and twenty. His 
co mtenance was pale and thin, yet withal singularly 
beautiful. A lofty forehead, smooth and white as marble, 
agreed well in its character with the dark and deep-set 
blue eye that lay beneath it. A profusion of brown hair, 
breaking loose from tae rim of his bonnet, hung over his 
shoulders, and waved with every breeze that blew. A 
pair of silken mustaches shading his upper lip, gave a 
tone of firmness to a mouth, which, thoughtful and gravg 
as it doubtless was, might have otherwise misrepresented 
a disposition not naturally prone to sadness. Slight he 
was, and spare in his make, scarce reaching to the middle 
height, or, at all events not passing beyond it—a defect 
which a trifling stoop, the consequence it might be of 
much study, bad no tendency to ameliorate. Yet when 

he lifted himsedf up, which he occasionally did, as often 

as some object, cither near at hand or far away, caught 

his attention, the perfect symmetry of his form became 

immediately perceptible. With respect, again, to bis 

dress, it was of that picturesque and fanciful description 

which, down to a recent date, was wont to distinguish 

the class of society to which he belonged. A cloak of 
dark serge, suspended by a cord from his neck, reached 

midway towards his knee. His vest and hosen were 

composed of similar materials, only the latter was tied up 

with pink points, and slashed with pink silk; while 
stockings and shoes, both of them black, gave an air of 

gravity to his whole bearing, such as was then the 








he made a stride towards the gazer, and thus addressed 
him :— 

“ Methinks, friend, it were but good manners to make 
thy presence known, even if thy civility did not tend 
thus far as to assist a neighbour in distress. The addi- 
tion of thy voice to mine might have provoked a reply 
from the opposite shore; and thine own conscience 
would have told thee that such employment were at 
least as Christian as that of a spy and an eavesdropper.” 

“Franz Brockhaus,” replied the intruder, in a mild, 
clear tone, “I am neither a spy nor an eavesdropper.” 


sound of the voice, “is it thou! 
What seekest thou ? 

“TI seek thee, my son,” replied the stranger, as he rose 
from his seat; and throwing back the mantle, displayed 
both a form and a face which, once seen, can never be 
forgotten. Tall he was—far surpassing the common 
height of man; thin, too, and meagre, as if worn down 
by abstinence and intense thought. A keen, dark eye 
shot from beneath brows, which their extreme tenuity, 
rather than the arrangements of nature, had rendered 
sharp and protruding. His cheeks were hollow, his nose 
aquiline, his complexion of the hue of parchment, and 
his beard, which reached down to his chest, was, like the 
few locks that hung about his temples, white as silver. 
His voice, as I have already stated, had about it, likewise, 
its own peculiar character. It was low, yet clear as a 
bell; while his enunciation, distinct, deliberate, and sin- 
gularly correct, gave indications of a mind well trained in 


Why art thou here ? 





fashion for the scholars at German universities to assume. 
Of arms, as well for defence as offence, he was entirely 
destitute; indeed, his only weapon was a staff, such as 
pedestrians use to aid their movements; and his baggage, 
a small wallet, or valise, which he bore in his left hand 
by a strap, and with which at pleasure he could suspend 
it at his back. 

When the stranger reached the point on the river’s 
edge at which it has been my privilege to introduce him 
io the reader’s acquaintance, the sun was sending his 
rays obliquely from behind the hill of Keenigstein; which, 
waile they shed a mellow lustre over the peaks of Lilien- 
stern, and caused the Grosse Winterberg, and the sweep 
of the river beneath to lie in burnished gold, left nearer 
and humbjer objects altogether in the shade. It might 
be either this circumstance, or the gathering in the south 
of a bank of dark clouds, which caused the youth to ex- 
hibit symptoms of impatience. Or possibly his own 
thoughts troubled him; for way worn as the dusty state 
of his apparel proved him to be, he would net sit down 
to rest. On the contrary, as each shout failed to extort 
an onswer from the opposite shore, and the ferry-boat 
still delayed to make its appearance, he paced backwards 
and forwards; now muttering in a low tone words of a 
mysterious import, now loudly accusing the ferryman of 
inattention, and complaining of his own fate. 

«“ Was there ever being so unfortunate—was there 
ever interruption to the communications of a great 
country so injudicious? Why did I not follow the other 
road? ’T'was longer to be sure; but then no ferry lay 
in my path; and what mattered a mile or two in such 
an extremity! Is the old man deaf entirely, or dead, or 
drunk? Holloa, there, good Jacob! Bring thy boat 
over, for the love of Heaven, or I shall go mad.” But 
shouts and remonstrances were alike unavailing. The 
ferryman either heard not, or paid no attention ; and the 
young wayfarer continued to fret and traverse his narrow 
beat to no purpose. 

Nearly an hour had been thus expended, and the last 
rays of the sun were withdrawn entirely from the valley 
of the Elbe, when the student discovered for the first 
time, very much to his own surprise, that he was not 
alone. Upon a stone, more than half screened by a pro- 
jecting rock, and removed a few paces from the path at 
the water’s edge, there crouched, rather than sat, the 
figure of a human being, so completely enveloped from 
top to toe in the folds of a dark brown cloak, that neither 
limb nor feature, the eyes only excepted, were visible. 
Earnestly, however, and keenly, were those fixed upon the 
young man; insomuch that, when a sudden turn to the 
left brought his own unexpectedly in collision with them, 
he became conscious throughout his entire frame of a 
shock like that of electricity. But our student, albeit of 
He recovered himselt 
and fecling half disposed to resent what | 


a delicate frame, was no coward, 
in a moment; 











the school of self-control, and braced up for the display, 
in case of need, of any conceivable degree of moral cou- 
rage. Such a man, the most careless must have seen, was 
ready to play the martyr’s part at a moment’s notice. 
There might be no fire in his nature, no fierceness, no 
hardihood to contrive, no impetuous valour to carry 
through, some perilous enterprfse as an aggressor. But 
patience and the power to endure, indomitable resolution 
and unwavering adherence to principle,—these character- 
istics were all set forth in every line of the old man’s coun- 
tenance, not less than in every intonation of his voice. 

“T come to seek thee, my son,” said he, grasping the 
outstretched hand which Franz hastened respectfully to 
offer, “to turn thee aside from the way in which thou 
goest, and to preserve thy precious life for higher and 
holier purposes. This is not a time to marry or give in 
marriage, nor yet to trouble men’s minds with cares that 
belong to earth, when the Lord’s harvest is every where 
ripe for the sickle, and labourers are wanting. Quit, then, 
this vain pursuit, relinquish this child’s bauble, and gird 
on thine armour to fight the battle which the saints and 
martyrs fought in the olden time, and the true of heart 
are preparing to fight again. Franz Brockhaus, go not 
to the dwelling of Gaspar Housman ; thy appearance 
there can serve no good purpose. ‘T'hou art more than 
suspected of having cast in thy lot with the faithful, 
and the old man’s anger is greatly kindled against thee. 
Yea, and why shouldst thou seek to interfere with his 
arrangements touching his daughter. There can be no 
fellowship between light and darkness; neither may the 
believer be yoked together with the unbeliever. Break 
thee loose, my son, from thy bondage, and follow where 
those are even now leading of whom the world is indeed 
not worthy, but whose names shall endure for ever.” 

“ But to-morrow is the day fixed for her marriage,” 
answered Franz mournfully, “and to her the connection 
is as hateful as it is to me; ay, and her mother, too, abhors 
it. Ob, Father Ambrose, suffer me to go in mine own 
way this one time, and, let the consequences be what 
they may, I am thine and God’s servant ever after !” 

« Knowest thou not, Franz,” answered the old man 
sternly, “ where it is written, * He that putteth his hand 
to the plough, and looketh back, is not fit for the king- 
dom of heaven.’ Was he accepted who desired only 
that he might go and bid his friends farewell ?” 

“ Oh, father!” cried the young man bitterly, “thou 
knowest not, thou never couldst have known, the agony 
of a heart like mine. Contented I am to relinquish all 
the endearments of social life, even if it were permitted 
that Louise should be my partner in them. But to see 
her the wife of another, and him, too, so unworthy of 
the prize ; no, father—come what may, I cannot witness 
that spectacle and live. Suffer me, then, to go in my 
own way this once, and I am thine and Ged’s servant 





he conceived to be the impertinent curiosity of the gaze, 


«“ Father Ambrose!” exclaimed Franz, starting at the. 





«“ What my heart may have known, and endured, ang 
overcome,” answered Father Ambrose gravely, “is known 
only to itself and its Maker. That it is now freed from 
the dross of earthly passions is His work, not mine. But 
for thee, Franz, believe me that, though I may seem to 
deal harshly by thee, I feel as a parent for a child— 
ay, and far more deeply. Thou shalt not go in thing 
own way even this once, for the Lord hath need of thee, 
Thy life must not be perilled for any of the unbelieving.” 

“She is no unbeliever !” exclaimed the student, 
eagerly: «Father, Louise is one of us.” 

“ What sayest thou?” cried the old man, in a tone 
which blended together the sentiments of surprise, anxiety, 
and something like disbelief. “Louise Housman one of 
us? Why didst thou not inform me of this long ago! 
Or dost thou deceive me, my son? Or art thou thyself 
deceived? Nay, nay, Franz, thou errest greatly in devi- 
ating from the narrow path. Can the thorn bring forth 
the grape, or the fig spring from the thistle? Can the 
child of the persecutor turn again with those whom her 
father persecuteth? Nay, nay, this cannot be.” 

“I swear to thee, father,” replied the student, “as the 
Lord liveth, I lie not! Behold, here is a letter which I 
received from her two days ago, by the hands of a 
trusty messenger. It containeth the first sure intimation 
which bas been given even to me of that change in her 
and her mother’s sentiments, to effect which I have so 
often laboured in private, and prayed secretly. Read it, 
father; and then say whether thou wilt permit this 
believer to be unlawfully yoked together with the un- 
believer, or leave me free to work out her deliverance, 
the Lord working with me.” 

The old man took the letter. Twilight was gathering 
fast around them, yet his vision, at the age of threescore 
and fifteen, appeared to be as acute as ever it was; for 
he held it up towards the western sky, and read aloud, 
without faltering :— 

“Come to me, oh my brother! come quickly to save, 
or at least to counsel me. My father willl hear of no 
further delay ; he hath given his pledge to Carl that I 
shall be his bride on Friday ; which if I fail to redeem, 
his curse and a cell in the convent awaits me. Come to 
me. Oh my counsellor and friend! by the love which 
thou bearest me, by the confidence which I repose in 
thee, by the faith which thou hast taught me, come, oh 
come quickly, or I perish! « Loviss.” 

“ Go on, go on,” cried Franz, hurriedly ; “see, there is 
a postscript. It is in her mother’s handwriting, and she 
speaks more plainly.” 

The old man did go on, and read thus :-— 

«“T am in a state bordering on distraction. My daugh- 
ter is miserable, my husband is unbending. Come and 
counsel me, too, dear nephew, and say how, in sucha 
strait, it behoves me to act. Thy God is now our God. 
We have read his Word, and we renounce our errors. 
Am I justified in opposing the will of one whom I have 
sworn to obey ? Or must I see my child forced to choose 
between a partner whom she abhors, and the profession 
of a faith which she doth not hold? Come and be our 
guide, oh thou to whom it has been granted to open the 
eyes of the blind, and guide them into the way of truth.” 


“ The case is now altered,” said the old man, calmly, 
as he folded up and returned to Franz the letter. «It is 
written ‘ There shall be divisions in one house; the son 
shall rise up against the father, and the daughter-in-law 
against the mother-in-law.’ We may not controvert the 
arrangements which He hath made. The maiden shall 
be delivered from the snare which is around her. But, 
oh Franz! save me, and save thyself, from the degrada- 
tion, and the shame, and the misery, that would follow 
from any nearer connection than now subsists between 
Louise and thyself. The time has come when persecu- 
tions shall rage fiercely ; and to flee from city to city, 
and to hide in rocks and holes of the earth, be the Jot of 
the faithful. Yea, it is the hour when each man must 
hold his life in his hand, and count all things but dung, in 
order that he may snatch were it but a single brand from 
the fire. Franz, thou art a chosen vessel; beware lest 
the weight of worldly cares rob thee of thy usefulness. 
The maiden shall be delivered; but swear to me that 
never—no, never at least till light shall have triumphed 
over darkness, and the evil days in which we live shall 
have passed away—wilt thou seek to draw the bond that 
links ‘her fate with thine closer than it is. Ag a sister 





ever after,” 





thou mayest continue to regard her ; but more than this 
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swear to me, Franz, here in the presence of the Most 
High, that thou wilt not desire to go.” 

« Father,” said Franz, in a low but determined tone, 
«js this necessary ?” 

« Yea, in every respect necessary !” exclaimed the old 
man, worked up into an approach to passion as near as 
seemed compatible with his subdued and rugged nature; 
« without it, I proceed not in this matter. Pity ’twere 
that one so gentle should perish; but perish twenty such, 
rather than that the church lose one champion so bold 
and so zealous as thou, unshackled by domestic tics, wilt 
yet become. Swear, then, that as a sister to thee she 
shall continue, till this tyranny be over-past, or I go not 
to the rescue.” 

« Father, I swear,” replied Franz. 

As he pronounced the words, a thunder cloud, which 
had gathered slowly over them, burst with a crash which 
seemed to rend the hills to their foundations. The 
lightning flashed bright and blue, rendering every object 
for an instant distinctly visible ; but no rain fell; neither 
was the flash or the sound repeated. The friends looked 
up and beheld the sky rapidly clear itself, and the stars 
shine forth with a splendour which even in the depth of 
winter could hardly be surpassed. 

« Behold!” said the old man, solemnly, “ thy vow is 
heard, and registered in heaven. Let us be going.” 

Having uttered this, he took his cloak from his 
shoulders, and casting it over bis young companion, 
desired him to wear it as a disguise. For himself, he 
added, there was no need of concealment: but as Franz’s 
return to the country was unknown, it were advisable to 
keep the event secret as long as possible. He then 
shouted for the boat,—not as Franz had done, at the top 
of his voice, but in a tone which might well nigh be 
termed Jow, but so clear and distinct, that it was imme- 
diately answered. 

«Why this concealment?” demanded Franz, while 
the punt was making its way leisurely towards them. 
« What will it avail at the mill ?” 

“Thou goest not to the mill to-night, my son,” 
answered father Ambrose. “ Hie thee to my dweiling in 
the rock, and leave to me the task of deferring, if we may 
not at once remove, the evil which thou dreadest. Thy 
presence would but mar the project ; for, as I said before, 
thou art more than suspected.” 

“ Be it so, father,” replied Franz; “into thy hands I 
ccmmit both soul and body.” 

“And into God’s,” added the other, as the boat 
reached the strand. 

They then stepped on board,—father Ambrose arrayed 
in bis ordinary garb, the brown coarse robe and rosary of 
an anchorite,—Franz Brockhaus muffled up in the cloak, 
and completely disguised by it. The ferryman besought 
the hermit’s blessing, which was given, but said nothing 
more; on the contrary, he pushed off, and having taken 
them across in profound silence, he landed them on the 
quay, without so much as asking a single question or 
hazarding a single observation. 


— 


CHAPTER II. 


The scene is shifted, and my reader is introduced into 
the interior of an apartment, beside an open lattice, in 
which two females are sitting. One of the two is very 
young, very fair, very fragile; with a pale cheek into 
which the vermilion rarely comes, except when exercise 
or excitement may have called it up. Her hair is of the 
clearest and glossiest brown; her eyes blue, soft, and 
gentle—sunny in their glances, even when those glances 
are sad, and overshadowed by brows of the nicest and 
most perfect penciling. The other, though past the 
morning of life, has not lost the traces of much former 
beauty ; for Nature has given to her that species of visi- 
ble charms over which time itself exercises no unkindly 
influence. ‘There are in every line of her countenance, 
and, above all, in her dark blue eye, marks of the most 
confiding, and generous, and womanly feeling. Anxiety 
has, indeed, for the present, deepened that expression into 
melancholy, so that the glance which from time to time 
she turns upon her companion is very sorrowful ; yet her 
sorrow itself, as it appears to take its rise from conside- 
tations more elevated than appertain to things of earth, 
80 is it restrained and chastened, doubtless, by the reflec- 
tion that our very trials come upon us for good. Such, 
at least, are the ideas called forth by a contemplation of 


the respective attitudes and bearings of those two per- 
sons, The younger is restless; her cheek alternately 
flushes, and grows pale ; her little hands are now clasped 
together over her bosom, now dropped, in manifest de- 
spair, upon her lap; while the elder watches every move- 
ment with a gaze so tender, so touching, so affectionate, 
as to announce at once the tie that links them together, 
and the perfect disinterestedness of Jove which binds her 
heart to that of her daughter, 

“ Oh, mother, mother!” the girl at length exclaimed, 
after a long and anxious look towards the rustic bridge, 
which, crossing the Kirnitsch, connects the path beyond 
with the open meadow in which the miller’s dwelling is 
planted, “I see him not; The night is coming fast, and 
the shadows are deepening in the glen: he will not come 
now, and I am utterly deserted !” 

“ Not utterly, mine own Louise,” replied the mother, 
after she had kissed her daughter’s cheek ; “ there is one 
above who never deserts those that put their trust in 
him. Look thou to that source for succour in thine hour 
of need, and it will not be refused thee.” 

“ Have I not done so ever—ever—at least since Franz 
taught us how to worship him aright; but now am I not 
forsaken ?” 

“ Not yet, not now, nor wilt thou ever be. Call back 
the energies of thy failing faith, and we will pray for his 
guidance and support, of which, in truth, we stand sorely 
in need, and without which all mortal aid were profitless.” 

They knelt down as this was said, and poured out to- 
gether an entreaty for protection, so deep, so fervent, so 
earnest, that the very act brought with it its own reward, 
by lighting up the flame of hope in their bosoms. More- 
over, the amen was still upon their lips, when the same 
burst of thunder which had registered, as it were, Franz’s 
vow, echoed through the glen, the minutest object in 
which became for an instant visible in the brightness of 
the flash that immediately preceded it. 

“ Hark! God .has heard our prayer!” exclaimed 
Louise, springing to her feet with the air of one inspired. 
“« There is salvation for us yet, and he in whom we repose 
our trust will raise up for us a deliverer.” 





‘“* May God grant it, my child!” replied her mother, 
rising also. ‘ And now, I pray thee, loose not thy hold 
upon that firm assurance ; for thy father’s step is already 
at the door, and a severe trial, it may be, awaits thee.” 

The elder of the two females had spoken the truth. 
Through the thickening gloom, two figures were seen to 
pags the bridge, which her quick and anxious eye imme- 
diately recognised to be the miller, and his friend, Carl, 
the forester—the latter the affianced husband of one to 
whom death had no terrors, in comparison to the fate to 
which a father’s will bad doomed her. 

«I will not stay to receive him now,” cried Louise, 
shrinking in dismay from the open casement. ‘ No hu- 
man being has a right to exact this sacrifice from me. I 
will go to my chamber ; and do thou, oh, my mother, say 
that I am sick and ill, as indeed I am—sick, sick at heart 
—even unto death !” 

“Go, then, my child,” replied her mother, in a mourn- 
ful tone; “go and hide thee where thou canst, and I 
will use my best efforts to shield thee, at least, from this 
outrage ; though even in this I may be powerless, as in 
other things.” 

There was no time for further conference, for the tread 
of heavy feet was already in the porch; and Louise had 
barely time to escape out of one door from the apartment, 
when her father and the forester entered by the other. 
The former was the first to speak. 

«“ What! allin the dark, dame! moping, moping, as 
usual? Nay, nay, fetch us a light, and pray thee dis- 
perse the gloom. We will be merry for an hour or two, 
at all events. It becomes us to be merry on the eve of 
our daughter’s wedding.” 

His wife, without speaking, proceeded to comply with 
his wishes, and her silence at once mortified and chafed 
him. 

« Look you, Carl,” said he, addressing himeelf to the 
forester, “ thou must not regard these fits of vapours at 
such a moment, I can tell thee, from experience, that 
women ate never so lachrymose as just before they enter 
into the engagement which is to dry up their tears for 
ever, Hang it! a sighing bride makes a metry wife, 
you know: and if the bride’s mother sigh tao, why then 
there will be the more fun after the priest shall have 
given you his blessing, Never mind them, neighbour; 





twill be quite a different affair by this time to-morrow.” 





The forester answered only with a laugh, which sound- 
ed as if it were forced ; upon which the miller resumed. 

“ Credit me, Carl, all is as you and I could wish it to 
be. The girl is very young, and very shy; and the an- 
ticipations of what the morrow may bring forth alarm 
her. But ere a week passes by, you will find her as 
docile as you could desire ; and her mother just as much 
satisfied with the match asI am. Prithee, dismiss these 
foolish fantasies from thy brain, and be a man again, as 
thou usedst to be when first thou and I tulked upon this 
subject.” 

« But she has an insuperable dislike to me, Gaspar,” 
sighed the forester; “ and it is no use for you to deny 
it. Can I not see how she avoids me; and, even now, 
where is she ?” 

The two friends were alone all this while, and the 
apartment was profoundly dark ; for Madam Housman, 
having gone forth to procure a lamp, had not yet returned. 
The miller, therefore, strove to deal with this question 
by treating it as a subject for drollery ; but Carl fell not 
into his humour, 

«“ Nay, nay, Gaspar Housman,” said he, sternly, * this 
is not a time for raillery. I tell thee, thy daughter loves 
me not; and, fair as she is, 1 would scarce thank thee 
for a hand which brought not a heart along with it.” 

“ Thou wouldst, then, give her up to Franz, wouldst 
thou ?” demanded the miller, with a devilish sneer. 
“Carl, the forester, is content to be thwarted in his 
wishes by a poor student of Leipzig, eh!” 

“The Leipzig student is thine own nephew, friend 
Gaspar,” replied the forester ; « but were he the nephew 
of the elector himself, he should not live to boast that he 
hed thwarted me in aught.” 

“ Nay, nay, do the young man no wrong,” answered 
the miller. «I believe, indeed, that he has been stealing, 
like a snake, between thee and the accomplishment of 
thy wishes ; and, by the Virgin, my suspicions are strong, 
that, having himself imbibed the cursed heresy of the 
Hussites, he has striven to poison the minds of my wife 
and daughter with his sophistries. Yet I would not 
have thee do the young man wrong. In spite of his 
gross ingratitude, I cannot forget that he was once very 
dear to me; albeit, not one drop of my blood flows in 
his veins; so, then, friend forester, thou art mistaken.” 

« Blistered be the tongue that speaks his name!” cried 
the forester, in a rage. “I hate him so cordially, that, 
rdther than spare his feelings in any way, I would accept 
thy daughter’s band, didst thou thrust it into mine with 
a gauntlet of iron, But where is she? Whither hath 
this pretty bride of mine betaken herself?” 

“ That we shall ascertain when my old woman fetches 
her light,” replied the miller: “and methinks she takes 
her own time in doing so.” 

Just at this moment the flame of a lamp streamed 
through from the passage beyond, and Madam Housman 
entered with the lamp itself in her hand. 

« Where is Louise 1” demanded Gaspar, with a tone 
of forced indifference. 

« She is ill, very ill, and gone to bed.” 

« She is not ill,” replied the miller, fiercely. “ This 
is not a time for illness. ‘Tell her she is wanted; that I 
want her, and she must come.” 

“Tam sure that our kind neighbour here would not 
do such violence to Louise’s feelings as drag her from a 
sick bed, either now or at any other season,” answered 
Madam Housman, mildly. 

« Our kind neighbour has no voice in the matter, wo- 
man,” replied Gaspar, more and more inflamed with 
anger. “ Our kind neighbour may deal with Louise as 
he chooses, after the priest shall have made over my 
authority to him in due form ; but for the present she is 
my child, and as such is bound to obey me. [I tell thee 
to go and fetch her, or, by St. John of Jerusalem, I will 
fetch her myself, and then ’twill be the worse for her.” 

“« Hast thou not one word to say in this case, Carl ?” 
demanded the mother, as she turned a half imploring, 
half reproachful glante upon the suitor. “ Louise is 
ill ; is it thy pleasure, too, that she be brought forth from 
her sick chamber 1” 

The person to whom this appeal was directed, though 
not absolutely savage in his demeancur, did not present 
the external bearing of one over whom the sentiments 
of generosity and disinterestedness were wont to exercise 
acontrol. His broad and stalwart frame, encased in a 
sort of livery or uniform—a green frock and hosen, with 
untanned boots that reached to the calf of his leg—was, 
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indeed, wel! calculated to strike dismay into the bosom | 
of the innovator on the forest laws; for there were in 
his ample chest and enormous feet and hands marked 
indications of more than an ordinary share of bodily 
But, then, his countenance; it might speak 
of courage, but it spoke also of ferocity; while the low 


strength. 


forehead, the twinkling eye, and, still more, the mouth, 
with its thick lips, and most repulsive smile—all bore 
testimony to the influence of strong animal passions, 
alike unsoftened and undignified by the smallest admix- 
ture of mind or sentiment. No wonder that a girl so 
gentle, and for her age and station in life so refined, as 
Louise, should look upon him with an eye of absolute 
loathing ; or that the command from her father to receive 
him as her future husband should have sounded in her 
ear more dissonantly than a death knell. Still, in count- 
ing upon his forbearance on the present occasion, it 
seemed as if Madam Housman had done but justice to 
his heart. He answered her appeal by begging that 
Louise might not be disturbed ; and then, seating himself 
beside the window, endeavoured to throw into his man- 
ner as much of lightness as was compatible with it. 
But the miller’s good humour was not to be restored. 
He called for beer, and drank it; he ordered schnaps, 
and swallowed several large mouthfuls, each of which 
served but to inflame the more bis ungovernable anger. 
“ T,ook ye, dame,” exclaimed he at last; “ this illness 
may serve your purpose for to-night ; but to-morrow she 
shall go to church—ay, if she be carried thither on a 
litter. What! are these the lessons that Franz has 
taught you? Ay, ay, I might have seen through it all. 
It was not for the sake of my society, no, nor for yours, 
mother, that the scorpion came so often to the mill, and 
lingered so long among us. Fool that I was not to dis- 
cover it long And your rosary, dame, where is 
that, too; and Saint Agatha? I have not seen her at 


ago! 


the head of the bed these two months past. Hast be- 
come a Hussite into the bargain ?” 
a : ’ = - 
“ Friend Gaspar, moderate thine anger,’ whispered 


Carl. “Madam Housman is no Hussite, neither is 
Louise; and as to Franz, let him adopt what opinions 
he may: his views of such matters can never have 
weight either in your family or in mine, But what will 


Father Ambrose say to this heresy of one whom he used | 


to favour so highly ?” 

«“ Would to God Father Ambrose were here!” cried | 
all at once more calm and collected/ 
“Tf ever there lived a saint upon earth, Father Ambrose 
is one; and as he has all along been vour friend, Carl, 
as well as Franz’s, who knows but that his counsel might 
avail us somewhat in this our provoking perplexity ? 
Father Ambrose is a holy man, and brings a blessing in 
his train wherever he may go.” 

«“ Father Ambrose may be all that you describe,” an- 
swered Carl, sneeringly ; “but, for my part, I have no 
great opinion of your anchorites. What good to man 
or glory to God can arise from his residence, for example, | 
on that rock ; or from all the austerities which he inflicts, 
or is said to inflict, upon bimself ?” 

« A truce to idle talking, Carl,’ answered the miller, | 
growing every moment more grave in his deportment. | 
«“ Father Ambrose is no fit subject on whom to crack | 
jokes, as thou wouldst confess, were his history as fami- | 
liar to thee as it is to me.” 

«I would gladly hear it, good neighbour,” 
Carl, filling his glass, 

« Nay, I cannot enter into details—for these, probably, 
are known only to God and himself; 
the story, as told to me long, long ago, by one now no 
more, who knew the anchorite well, and in joy and sor- 
row served him faithfully, are these. Father Ambrose 
is a noble of the highest rank; where born I was not 
infermed, but in some land far distant from this our 
Saxony. His wealth, too, was commensurate with his 
station; and he had earned a proud name in war. Of 
his personal advantages no mention need be made in the 
presence of any one that has ever seen him. Such a 
wreck could not have been otherwise in its pride of might 
than magnificent. Carl, Father Ambrose loved—where 
he ought not to have loved. "T'was a fierce and uneon- 
trollable passion ; and it Jed to broken vows, to sacrilege, 
to misery, to madness, and to death. There is blood 
upon the old man’s hand—the blood of his near kindred; 
and the bones of the lady are immured in the dreary 
niche which formed her living tomb. What brain could 
bear up against such shocks, yet retain its self-possession ? 


Gaspar, becoming 


answered 
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Reason forsook bien, and he continued as one possessed, 
till the Virgin appeared to him, and said, that she whom 
his devotion had tempted to her sin and her ruin, was 
happy in heaven. Nay, it is not quite certain whether 
it were the Virgin that spake, or the unhappy lady her- 
self; but the result was, that his senses returned, and 
that he devoted himself to a life of penitence and seclu- 
sion, such as for well nigh fifty years he has spent in 
this wilderness, His lordly possessions have all been 
made over to charitable purposes; a thousand masses 
yearly are said for the repose of the departed soul; and 
a hundred paupers are daily fed at a table which his 
bounty has set forth. So at least said my informant, 
while at the same time he spoke to me of the hermit’s 
austere life; of his hair shirt; of his pulse and water ; 
and his couch of roughly hewn branches—too short to 
permit his lying upon it at length, and abandoned four 
times every night, that beads may be told, and the peni- 
tential service gone through. Is it surprising that such 
a man should earn a large share of Heaven’s favour? I 
tell thee, Carl, that I myself have known the paralytic 
cured at his intercession. Over the devils he exercises 
supreme control; and thou thyself canst testify, that 
even the outlaws and bandits that used to haunt the 
forest have grown tame and peaceable at his bidding. 
So, prithee, never sneer or speak lightly when Father 
Ambrose forms the topic of thy converse. I would that 
he were here; for, seeing that he has all along favoured 
thy suit, and possesses great influence with both mother 
and daughter, methinks that his counsel might have 
weight in regulating the girl’s wishes, as I am sure his 
prayers would avail to restore her health.” 

“If such would be the certain result of bis visit,” 
replied Carl, “I am sure that I should wish him here as 
heartily as you do; but I repeat, that I have my doubts 
of that man. It is true that you have known him longer 
and more intimately ; still, when I see him making friends 
of the outlaws, and moulding them to his own purposes, 
so that I am threatened, for lack of occupation, with a 
removal from my office, truly, friend Gaspar, you must 
excuse me if I suspect that he is not altogether such as 
you imagine. Besides, the very people in the town are 
all changed since he took to visiting the place so frequent- 
ly. The priest complains that the wakes and fairs are 
| deserted ; and as to processions, nobody thinks of attend- 
ing them now, except the vergers and beadles.” 

« Well, well, friend Carl,” was the reply; “I have 
heard all this before; yet I am well assured that Father 
Ambrose has more influence both with the Virgin and 
St. John than all the priests, ay, and bishops too, in the 
| electorate. ‘Therefore is he ever a welcome guest at the 
mill; and right glad should I be were he to make his ap- 
pearance here this moment.” 

The words had scarce passed from the miller’s lips, 
when the tread of a solitary passenger sounded beneath 
the window-sill, and in a few seconds a rap struck upon 
the door, The command to enter was obeyed, and 
| Father Ambrose himself, arrayed as I have described in 
| the previous chapter, stood upon the threshold of the 
‘chamber. His salutation was brief. «“ Peace be to this 
house!” and the welcome offered to him by both host 
| and hostess at once kind and profoundly respectful ; but 
| he refused to be seated. 

« Gaspar Housman,’ 
say to thee alone.” 

The miller instantly took the lamp, and, conducting 








’ said he, “I have somewhat to 


| the anchorite into a separate chamber, left his wife and 
but the outlines of | 


future son-in-law to amuse themselves as they best might, 
by gazing abroad apon the moonlight. He was absent 
nearly half an hour, and when he returned he came an 
altered man. His eye had lost its fever; the flush on 
his cheek was gone; and his temper, previously so irri- 
table, and even austere, seemed gentle as that of an in- 
fant. But Father Ambrose was not with him. 

« Carl Forester,” said he in a low tone, “ my daughter 
is indeed sick with a very serious malady. The wed- 
ding may not take place on the morrow. I pray thee 
pardon me in this thing, but it is irremediable. Hie4 
thee, therefore, to the town, and warn both minstrels and 
bridesmaids that the ceremony is deferred. Give this 
purse, also, to the priest, and beseech him to offer masses 
for a mind that is sore diseased ; fdr without his prayers 
and those of the church, greater evil may yet befall. I 
commend thee to the keeping of all the saints ; and now, 
good night.” 





«“ What means this?” exclaimed the forester, as he 


«“ What change has come over thy 
Are such the results of a 


sprang to his feet. 
dream now, friend Gaspar ? 
visit from Father Ambrose? By heavens, I will not 
endure it! Louise is not ill; thou saidst so thyself but 
a moment ago; and mine shall she be on the morrow, 
or. ” 





« Carl,” replied the miller, with marked solemnity, 
“thou knowest that to see Louise thy wife is the one 
solitary object for which I have lived these six months 
back. Give me credit for a firmness that is not easily 
shaken ; trust me for a resolution which can never be 
overcome, I speak not of withdrawing my pledge; I 
ask but a brief delay ere it be redeemed; and it is for 
thy sake, not less than for my own, that I do so. Depart 
in peace, and execute my wishes. In seven days’ time, 
at the furthest, thou shalt hear further of this matter.” 

There was an earnestness in the miller’s appeal which 
was not without its effect, even on the coarse and dogged 
nature of the man to whom it was addressed. He stifled 
the rage which could not be entirely overcome, and even 
wrung the hand of Gaspar Housman when they parted; 
but the squeeze resembled more the grasp which a foe- 
man interchanges with his enemy, than the greeting of 
friends. 

“I obey thee, Father Gaspar,” said he; “ but, mark 
me well. Eyes’ will be upon thee and thine when thou 
least suspectest it. Nota word shall be spoken within 
or without thy dwelling that shall not be overheard; 
and if aught of foul play be intended, thou canst guess 
the rest. Carl Forester never sustained wrong without 
avenging ii,—never uttered a threat that was not sooner 
or later accomplished.” 

So saying, the forester hurried out of the house, of 
which the inmates were left to their own reflections, 


—<— 
CHAPTER IIL 


Midnight is close at hand, and Franz Brockhaus sits 
alone in a small arched chamber that is hewn out of the 
solid rock. To reach that giddy height, he has threaded 
the mazes of the Khuhstull forest, and clambered up a 
rude and steep ladder, which, reared from the extremity 
of a fissure, conducts Father Ambrose to and fro, alter- 
nately abroad and back to his dwelling on the bald gray 
hill alluded to in a previous chapter. A small lamp, 
suspended by an iron chain from the ceiling, renders ob- 
scurely visible each object within the compass of that 
narrow vault. There is a rough deal table, an altar cut 
in the stone, a crucifix, a skull, an hoar-glass, a couch 
(if such it may be termed) composed of untrimmed 
branches of oak, a rosary, and a pitcher of water. A 
book of devotions lies upon the altar, fastened with sil- 
ver clasps; while a large Hebrew Bible, in vellum bind- 
ing, rests on the log which for fifty years has served 
Father Ambrose as a pillow. There, then, sits Franz 
Brockhaus, gazing forth from time to time across the 
wilderness far, far beneath him; over which the moon 
sheds her silver light, unobscured even by a gossamer 
cloud. 

«“ What have I done ?” exclaimed he, at length, after 
a long and anxious silence. “ Why took I the oath? 
Devoted as I am to the service of my Master, and ready, 
the Lord knoweth, to die for the truth, why oppress my 
soul with this additional bondage, which neither mine 
nor the maiden’s situation rendered necessary ? Is it not 
written, ‘Swear not at all?’ Yea, and have | ever 
spoken to her otherwise than as to asister? Have I ever 
thought of her except as a friend? Asa sister and a 
friend ?—ah ! no, no, no! A sister standeth not between 
aman and his Maker; a friend dwelleth not all day 
long in a friend’s memory. Hath the old man seen fur- 
ther into the state of our souls than our own,eyes could 
penetrate? What said he? and how runs’ the vow! 
‘ Swear that she shall never be to thee more than she is 
at this moment, till the tyranny of these evil times be 
overpast.’ Yea, it ran even thus, and its meaning is—I 
cannot tell what. I am bewildered ; I am lost in uncer- 
tainty. Would that the old man were come, that so we 
might hold communion together; and my mind be set 
at rest touching the events of the morrow.” 

Thus mused aloud the Leipzig student, as he sat on the 
anchorite’s couch, and looked through the aperture that 
served for a door to the cell, across glade and hollow, to- 
wards the precipices of the Lesser Winterberg, His 
pale face he turned up occasionally towards the hea- 





vens; not despairingly, for his faith was strong ; nor 
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yet with cheeks flushed, or brow overshadowed, as is 
apt to be the case when any violent passion has gained 
the mastery over us; yet there was a restlessness in his 
eye, which spoke of a spirit by no means at ease with 
itself ; and quick and prompt was his recognition of the 
form which at length emerged from beneath a thicket, 
and made for the fissure, 

« He comes at last,” exclaimed the young man ; “my 
prayer has been heard.” 

«God have thee in his keeping, my son!” said Fa- 
ther Ambrose, solemnly, as he gained the little cell ; 
«God have thee in his keeping, now and for ever.” 

« Amen, father,” replied Franz. ‘ Hath thy journey 
sped well ?” 

« Even as we could desire,” answered the anchorite ; 
«there will be no wedding to-morrow, nor any talk of 
such a procedure for some days to come.” 

« Now, the Lord be praised !” replied Franz. 
how didst thou manage this matter ?” 

« The case was desperate, Franz; and the remedy 
must needs be desperate also, I have denounced Louise 
as one whom there is reason to suspect of heresy.” 

« What!” cried Franz, springing to his feet, “ and 
given her up to persecution. Father Ambrose, I did not 
expect this at thy hands.” 

« Have patience, my son, and believe that there are 
cases in which that which seemeth harsh to the interest- 
ed and the partial, is merciful in itself. Naught hath 
been done which it was possible to leave undone. Not 
yet hath the denunciation gone further than to the pri- 
vate ear of Gaspar, whose love for Louise, albeit roughly 
shown, is still that of a parent for his child. Mine was 
a visit of professed kindness; and I have consented to 
the unbappy man’s entreaty, to conceal the charge a 
space of seven days, during which the maiden shall 
come to me, that we may converse together on the state 
of her opinions. Meanwhile, rest thou here to-night ; 
for on the morrow it is necessary that thou betake thee 
to thy mother’s dwelling, there to abide till intelligence 
reach thee that the Lord hath need of thee. For the 
hour is near—ay, it is close at hand—when open testi- 
mony must be borne against the abominations of the 
land, and many hearts are prepared to receive the good 
seed, as soon as the hand sball be stretched forth to 
scatter it abroad. Hie thee hence, then, betimes in the 
morning, to the faithful of whom thou wottest in Hern- 
schreitchen, and give them timely notice, so that he that 
hath not a sword, may sell his garment and buy one.” 

“Tam not, then, to see her, my father?” demanded 
Franz, mournfully. 

“Thou hast sworn, my son, that thou shalt hold with 
the maiden no further communication till these evil 
times shall bave passed away. I cannot release thee 
from this vow, for it is registered in Heaven, and may in 
nowise be broken.” 

“ Nay, father, I swore only that she should not be to 
me more than she has heretofore been: I said not that 
we should hold no further communication.” 

“Franz Brockhaus,” replied the old man, laying his 
hand solemnly on the student’s shoulder, “ Beware how 
thou tamperest with an oath. It is no more possible for 
thee to meet Louise again, and to depart from her as 
thou art at this moment, than it is in my power to call 
back the years that have rolled over my head, and left 
me such as thou beholdest. The terms of thy vow may 
be as thou describest them, but have a care: no mortal 
ever yet presumed to approach the extreme verge of 
honour or of duty, who did not live to mourn that he 
had overpassed it.” 

“ Father, this is too much,” replied the student. “Into 
thy hands I committed myself, as far only as was con- 
sistent with the right of self-regulation which belongs to 
every freeman ; and the pledge thus given I seek not to 
withdraw. + But thou exactest too much from me now. 
I must and will see Louise again, be the consequences 
what they may !” 

“ Thou lovest the maiden with more than a brother’s 
love,” said the old man, mournfully. 

“ And what if I do?” was the reply. “ Is there aught 
in this which can convict me of sin? If she be the best 
and fairest of God’s creatures, may I not love her? But 
it is not so, father. She is to me a sister and a friend, 
and so. she shall continue—till—these—evil—times—be 
—ove 4 

« Aught that can convict thee of sin, my son?” re- 
plied the hermit, while his eye glistened, and his cheek 


« But 


lost for a moment its deadly pallor. « Far, far be it. 
Beautiful is love in its first impulses, beautiful and pure, 
so unearthly, so devoid of selfishness, so much akin to 
the feelings of angels and of God himself, that to speak of 
it as sinful were to utter blasphemy against Him whose 
goodness is over all his works! Beautiful is love in its 
first impulses. But go not thou beyond them. One 
step further, Franz Brockhaus, and there is misery and 
shame, there is remorse and self-upbraiding, and worse 
—oh ! worse a thousandfold than all !—there is the con- 
sciousness that suffering has fallen with accumulated 
violence, where least it ought, and least we desired it, to 
fall. All this, and more, must be the portion of him 
who yields himself unwisely to the guidance of a pas- 
sion that accords not with the high destiny which the 
Lord hgth appointed him to fulfil. Look at me, Franz, 
and judge whether I speak the truth. Behold the wreck 
of what was once a man—worn down with humiliation 
and bitter agony,—driven in youth itself, from country 
and kindred—mine active duties neglected—my part not 
played out where Providence had cast it—a solitary in 
this howling wilderness—useless for many years, ay, 
worse than useless—till the light broke in, at last, upon 
my darkness, and, at the eleventh hour, the vineyard 
gate was opened. Now came [ hither. Take heed, 
then, lest in this, the eventful hour of thy career, thou, 
too, be turned aside from the path which the finger of 
Heaven, not mine, hath pointed out, and which thou 
hast received thy commission to follow. With sin I 
charge thee not; but for my sake, for thine own sake, 
for the sake of the great cause to which thou art de- 
voted, read thou thine oath as I have read it; and hie 
thee to thy mother’s dwelling, there to abide till the ap- 
pointed time come, and thou receive thy summons. 
Wilt thou obey me even in this, oh! my son, cruel as 
the wrench may be to thy natural weaknesses and feel- 
ings 1” 

“ Father, I will obey,” replied the young man, over- 
awed by the energy of the anchorite’s manner, and reso- 
Jute at least for the moment to adhere to the determina- 
tion, “I depart forthwith; and, oh! let thy prayers 
ascend for me unceasingly, that I may have strength in 
this terrible struggle to hold myself upright, so that 
neither the frailty of the flesh, nor the waywardness of 
the human spirit, lead me into a forgetfulness of my 
duty. Father, thy blessing, and I hie me to my home.” 

«“ My blessing and my prayers are ever thine,” replied 
the old man, as he laid his hand solemnly on the stu- 
dent’s head. But he made no effort to detain him; on 
the contrary, he smiled when the latter looked up from 
the ladder, as if seeking even then to be accosted. And 
the student springing down, the cell in the rock was left 
to the occupation of its lonely owner. 

“He is gone, and my spirit goeth with him,” said 
Father Ambrose, as he watched the form of Franz 
Brockhaus disappear in the depths of the forest. “ Oh, 
highly favoured youth, to have received, in the morning 
of thy days, a knowledge of the truth, with the power 
and the will to spread it wide around thee! Bright and 
glorious is thy destiny! Beset it may be with numerous 
difficulties. for a season, but in the end how fertile of 
honour and of happiness! In thee mine eyes behold 
God’s chosen instrument, lifted above the feelings and 
the passions of the flesh, unencumbered by worldly 
cares, unshackled by worldly trammels, the preacher of 
righteousness in a land of sin, the champion of the gos- 
pel, whose word had ceased to be heard. And it is from 
me that thou hast received thine impulse. Ay, here 
then, at last, my soul hath found a green spot on which 
to repose. J have given thee to Heaven; and for this 
Heaven will pardon my sin, though it be great. But is 
all this certain? Yea, verily, it is certain. What though 
the struggle of human weakness with spiritual strength 
be yet in progress, the strength that cometh from on 
high shall prevail. He hath sworn, and will not deviate 
from bis vow, let the immediate sacrifice be what it may. 
Aha! sacrifice, said I? a sacrifice now—now, in their 
altered circumstances, when the maiden’s faith is as our 
faith, and ber soul is knitted to his by bonds more deli- 
cate than those that belong to earth? Am I justified in 
exacting such a price? While yet she lay in the depths 
of corruption, to hinder their union was my duty ; for I 
had trained him up to one end, and the love that existed 
between them stood opposed to it, Therefore have I 
encouraged her father to press the match with Carl, 
brutal though he be. But now—yea, even now—Franz 








must yield to no human weakness. Free of soul, he 
shall go forth to the battle, which already cometh up 
with the breeze, for all his energies will be needed to 
carry him through triumphantly. And the girl, what is 
to become of her? For seven days she is to be at my 
disposal. ‘There is time enough in six days; and it 
shall be done. My sister, my dear, dear sister, will afford 
her an asylum; and thea, when the evil days are 
gone . Well, well, man seeth but a brief space 
before him, and the issues are in the hand of Heaven. 
Therefore bend I my knee, and pray that over the fear- 
ful past the pall of oblivion may be thrown, and that the 
future may redound to His glory, in the well-being of 
my fellow-creatures,” 

The old man knelt before the altar, and bowed him- 
self devoutly to the crucifix; but he prayed only with 
his mind. His lips moved not at all, yet the lamp grew 
pale in the growing light of the morning, ere he rose 
from his knees, and lay down upon his couch. 





—<—>—— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Two days had elapsed since the occurrence of the 
events described in the preceding chapter; and the night 
was closing on the evening of the third, when Franz 
Brockhaus quitted his seat in the garret at Hernschreit- 
chen, which served him as a study, and threw his mantle 
over his shoulder. He turned towards the door, as if to 
quit the apartment, when suddenly his father’s sword, 
which hung upon a peg in the wall, attracted his atten- 
tion, and he took it down. 

“ The soldier’s hand hath wielded thee in a cause that 
was not holy,” said he, addressing the weapon, « why, 
then, should I hesitate to gird thee on? Come thou to 
my side. He that goeth forth in defiance of his plighted 
trotb, had best go armed ; fur where the conscience is 
clouded, dangers seem ever present, even in situations 
less perilous by far than mine.” 

So saying, the young man drew the belt around his 
waist, and descended the stairs. But he did not pass 
forth unobserved ; his mother met him with extended 
arms; and he leaned upon her shoulder. 

“ What seekest thou abroad at this hour, my son? 
The faithful hold no meeting to-night: whither goest 
thou ?” 

“ Do not ask me, my mother,” replied Franz. «I 
have business in hand to-night which concerns myself 
alone ; yet it is important business, too, and may not be 
impeded. I pray thee let me go, for the time wears 
apace.” 

«“ Thou hast been restless and uneasy these two days, 
Franz; more restless and uneasy than is thy wont. Do 
not conceal the cause of this from thy mother.” 

“IT have nothing to disclose, mother; nothing to hide. 
Let me pass, and I will return to thee ere long.” 

She did let him pass. ‘The widow gazed in her son’s 
face with a full eye, till the tear, breaking loose, rolled 
over her cheek. He kissed it off affectionately, and was 
gone. 

“The path is steep, the night is dark, and the wind 
moans heavily among the trees. So much the better, 
Every thing in outward nature corresponds with the 
state of my own mind. Every thing around we is 
gloomy and sad, as my own prospects. ‘hat cruel 
oath, why was it taken? It hangs like lead upon my 
heart, and presses it to the dust. Nay, nay, let me not 
reason thus. The oath, whether kindly meant or not, was 
spoken in the confidence due to one on whom, frem 
boyhood, I have leaned, as on my guardian angel. Ay, 
and it was meant in kindness. He would not wantonly 
inflict pain; his object is to avert an imaginary evil, 
Moreover, he mistakes my character entirely. Shall I be 
less zealous in the mighty cause, after my anxiety on 
this score has been allayed? Will not the opposite re- 
sult ensue? As the case stands, my thoughts are all 
abroad. 1 know not what his views in reference to 
Louise may be: I am ignorant of her existing state, 
whether it be one of contentment or of misery. How 
is it possible, amid cares so instant and so pressing, to 
devote my energies to the work for which I am destined ? 
Besides, I did not understand the vow as debarring me 
from the degree of intercourse which used, in former 
days, to subsist between us. It is a forced interpreta- 
tion that would carry it thus far, and based, too, on 
grounds altogether delusive. Not safe! Wherefore not 
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safe? Am I not master of myself? Is not she pure, and 
holy, and confiding ? What evil can possibly result from 
such communications as alone we seek to hold? I acted 
weakly in assenting to his view of the matter at all; I 
should be weaker still, were I to adhere to a promise 
that never ought to have been made. Besides, I will see 
her only once, merely to assure her that by me her ap- 
peal has not been neglected; and that, come what will, 
there is at least one heart among men that beats in unison 
with hers:—one arm that will defend her. I am right! 
Iam right! and the moaning breeze and the darkening 
sky are omens not of ill, for they tend to cast around us 
a deeper shade, and to assure us of a blessed meeting 
and a happy parting.” 

Thus reasoned with himself a youth whose faculties 
were too acute, whose principles were too correct, and 
his love of truth toc well grounded, not to be conscious 
all the while that b's reasoning was unsound. For good 
or for evil he had pronounced a vow which he was now 
about deliberately to violate; and not all the sophisms 
to which strong inclination gave birth, sufficed to assure 
him that he could do so and be innocent. Alas! is it 
not always thus when passion and principle stand op- 
posed to one another? Always so, at least, during that 
perilous season when passion is to the human heart the 
mainspring of its movements. Who that has passed 
that season would desire to live it over again? For 
though the joy be intense, intense is likewise the suffer- 
ing—and joy, as all experience proves, is but a fleeting 
treasure, whereas suffering abides with us for ever. 
Therefore were Franz’s efforts unavailing to silence the 
still small voice whieh spoke unceasingly, though it 
spoke in vain. He could not even withdraw from it 
entirely his attention; and he pressed forward, there- 
fore, the slave of feelings too much at variance among 
themselves to leave so much as the semblance of peace 
within his bosom. 

The night was considerably advanced when he gained 
ihe ridge, and began to descend into the forest ravine 
which interposes between the hills of Hernschreitchen 
and the Khuhstall. Long before he reached the Jatter 
point, darkness had covered earth’s surface; and it was 
of the most sab!e kind, for neither moon nor stars could 
penetrate the curtain of dense clouds by which the en- 
tire face of the sky was overspread. It would be hard 
to say how far the wanderer’s spirits were or were not 
operated upon by the impenetrable gloom that was 
around him. Probably such gloom was not without its 
effect—for when our minds are ill at ease, and especially 
if conscience be our tormentor, total darkness has some- 
times a strange effect upon us—bot it is certain that 
when a gleam of light suddenly shot from the cell of 
Father Ambrose, he started as if a spirit had spoke to 
him. 

How strange that a circumstance, in itself so unim- 
portant, should have caused his breath to come thick, 
and his pulse to cease! Yet so it was: he gazed for an 
instant, and then he sprang forward at an accelerated 
pace, as if he had been fleeing from a mortal enemy. 

The clouds have rolled partially away, and the dark 
blue sky shines out bere and there, thickly bespangled 
with stars; over which, however, the breeze carries, from 
time to time, a fresh though not so dense a covering. 
The boughs are waving with a melancholy sound, and 
the rush of the Kirnitsch, as it breaks over the mill- 
race, speaks to the ear of the listener in tones of the 
deepest sadness. And there is one who listens to the 
natural music of stream and breeze, in a frame of mind 
well fitted to drink in their saddest melody. From her 
lattice Louise looks forth, gazing with upturned eye 
upon the heaven, which seems to have forsaken her, and 
casting many a bitter thought upon past and future, that 
are to her at this moment alike barren of comfort, 

«“ Oh, that I might cease to be!” cried the broken- 
hearted girl. Forgotten in my hour of need by him 
whom my soul trusted;—my prayer unanswered, my 
cry disregarded ;—why is life prolonged to one for whom 
it has no blessings in store? Why may I not lay down 
my head and die ?” 

«“ Louise, mine own Louise,” replied a voice, the 
tones of which sank like a well-knowa melody into her 
heart. 

She started to her feet. She thrust her swanlike neck 
from the window, and there, beneath the shelter of a 
spreading oak stood one whom, even in the gloom of 
midnight, she could net for a moment mistake. 

& 





« Gracious God! is it thou?” exclaimed she, in an 
audible whisper. 

«It is even so, Louise,” answered Franz. “Come to 
me if it be possible, only for one moment. Let me 
speak but one sentence in thine ear. I have much to 
say and thou to hear. Come to me if it be possible.” 

She has withdrawn from the lattice, and for an instant 
or two all around the mill is silent. Franz holds his 
breath to listen, and strains his eyeballs, now accustom- 
ed to the darkness, till presently a light footfall sounds 
upon the sward, and a form passes, like the shadow of a 
dream, from the cottage. In an instant the lovers are 
locked in the embrace which, transitory though its rap- 
ture be, repays them for days and weeks of suffering. 
No word is spoken ; no ejaculation is uttered; but in 
silence the spirit of each holds commune with the spirit 
of the other. At length the faculty of speech returns, 
and such questions are put, and such replies made, as 
those alone could value, were they recorded, by whom 
the record is least needed, perhaps least desired. 

“ Mine own Louise, mine own, my beautiful !” 

What music in the intonation that gave these simple 
words their being! what deep, deep meaning in their 
simplicity! Yet they called forth for a time no reply. 
Her forehead was upon his shoulder, her eyes were 
closed, her lips moved not, but her soul was in heaven. 

They rouse them from this trance of truest and ten- 
derest affection. They glide slowly from beneath the 
oak, and passing over the intervening space of meadow, 
are overshadowed by the pine forest. 

“ A little further still; a few paces on, and our old 





trysting place, the rock on which we have so often sat, 
is won. ‘There we may venture to unburden our hearts 
to each other. There you will tell me all that has be- 
fallen or threatens; and there I will show you that not 
by me was mine own Louise forgotten, albeit mine ab- 
sence may have given pain, or excited surprise to more 
than thyself.” 

They gained the well-known spot. It is a flat stone, 
a sort of natural couch, overcanopied by the tall rock 
into which it is indented, with a sort of verdure of green 
sward spread out before it, and a screen of birch and 
pine trees enclosing it on every side. They sat down ; 
his arm around her waist, her hand locked in his; and 
knew not that minutes were growing into hours, while 
yet the ostensible business which they proposed to settle 
had been left untouched. ‘Theirs was, indeed, the out- 
pouring of pure and delicate minds. What were vows 
to Franz at this moment? or the import which they bore 
either in his own mind or in that of another? Of what 
thought Louise, but of the blessed consciousness that 
once again the arm supported her, while grasping which 
she knew neither fear nor sorrow? Alas! alas! that 
moments such as these should steal so readily from us. 
Yet so it was. They two told a thousand tales of ten- 
derness ; they no longer professed to feel as brother and 
sister; the truth, long known to each, was now the 
common property of both, and they were happy ;-when 
a low rustling in the underwood startled them. 

“ Hush!” whispered Louise, “ heard you not some- 
thing move ?” 

“It was but the wind among the branches,” replied 
Franz; “ we have not noticed that, though the clouds 
are dispersing, the breeze grows fresher.” 

“ There, again,” exclaimed Louise, throwing herself 
involuntarily upon her cousin’s bosom. Oh! fatal mo- 
ment! For at the instant a bolt from a crossbow rushed 
through the air, and quivered in the maiden’s heart. 

Franz heard the deadly plunge. He felt the warm 
tide gush out upon his hand ; he saw her sink lifeless to 
the earth. He uttered a wild cry, and sprang to his 
feet. A man stood before him, whom, even in the gloom, 
he recognised as Carl the forester, and in his hand was 
the fatal weapon. There was no time given for defiance 
or preparation for battle; Franz’s sword was bare, it 
flashed like a meteor in the air, and the next instant was 
sheathed in the forester’s bosom. ‘T'wice—thrice—was 
the thrust repeated, and the dead body, spurned by the 
foot of the slayer, rolled over the gentle declivity. But 
what to Franz was the sense of gratified revenge? He 
fiew to Louise; he lifted her head from the earth; she 
breathed not;she moved not ; there was no pulsation in 
her heart, and the blood still welled from her side in a 
datk warm tide. Madness was in his brain. He laid 
her upon the bench, and plunging into the forest, was 
seen no more for many days afterwards, 





There was grievous moaning at the mill for the death 
of Louise ; there were vigorous efforts made to discover 
the murderer of her and of Carl the forester. It does 
not appear that the latter were successful, for Franz 
could not be found, far or near; and though suspicion 
rested upon him at least in one quarter, the world knew 
nothing of it. On the contrary, Gaspar Housman be. 
came, after his terrible bereavement, an altered man, He 
mourned for his daughter like one that cannot be com- 
forted, and found no resting-place for the sole of his 
foot. As to Franz, he appeared not on the stage till 
after the war consequent upon the progress of the Re- 
formation began ; and then he fought in every skirmish 
with the desperation of one who seeks to win, not vic- 
tory for his friends, but death for himself. And he found 
it at last. 

Father Ambrose again quitted his cave, as soon as the 
tragedy of the mill was made known to him, and went 
—no one knew whither. 

Such is the melancholy incident that has given its 
name to a stone which the curious traveller may yet see 
not far from the Khuhstall. A sad tale, yet well known 
upon the spot, and told to every stranger who is fortunate 
in the choice of his guide, and sits with him to rest un- 
der the canopy of the Maidschenstein, 

——<—— 
HAGAR. 
She fled, with one reproachful look 
On him who bade her go; 
And scarcely could the patriarch brook 
That glance of voiceless wo; 
In vain her quivering lips essayed 
His mercy to implore, 
Silent the mandate she obey’d, 
And there was seen no more. 
The burning waste and lonely wild 
Received her as she went, 
Hopeless she clasp’d her fainting child, 
With thirst and sorrow spent. 
And in the wilderness so drear 
She rais’d her voice on high, 
And sent forth that heart-stricken prayer, 
« Let me not see him die !” 


Her beautiful, her only boy, 
Her all of hope below ! 

So long his father’s pride and joy, 
And yet from him the blow ! 

Alone she must his head sustain, 
And watch his sinking breath, 

And on his bright brow mark the stain 
Of the destroyer, Death ! 

« Let me not see him die,” and lo! 
The messenger of peace : 

Once more her tears forget to flow, 
Once more her sorrows cease. 

Life, strength, and freedom now are given 
With mighty power, to one 

Who from his father’s roof was driven, 
And he—the outcast’s son. 

How often we like Hagar mourn, 
When some unlook’d for blight 

Drives us away, no more to turn 
To joys we fancied bright. 

Forced from our idols to retreat, 
And seek the Almighty’s care, 

Perchance we are sent forth to mect 
A desert angel there ! 


An Original Anecdote by Pat.—A jolly set of Irish- 
men, both boon companions and sworn brothers, had 
made up their minds to leave the “ old sod,”’ and wend 
their way to America. They were five in number: two 
Paddies, one Murphy, one Dennis, and one Teague. It 
so happened that the vessel that they were to go in could 


only take four of them. At length honest Teague ex- 
claimed—« Arrah! I have it. We'll cast lots to see 
who shall remain.” But one of the Paddies swore it 
was not jonteel to do that thing. « You know, Teague,” 
said he, “that Iam an arithmatician, and can work it 
out by the rule of substraction, which is a great deal bet- 
ter. But you must all agree to the figures.” All having 
pledged to do so, Pat proceeded. “ Well, then—take 
Paddy from Paddy you can’t; but take Dennis from 
Murphy and Teague remains.—By my sow], Teague, 
my jewel, and it’s you that can’t go.” 
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The history of Rome is so closely connected with 
that of the whole course of civilisation, that her institu- 
tions, manners, arts, literature, and political action, must 
ever be classed among the most interesting topics that 
appertain to the province of polite letters. Twenty-six 
centuries have already elapsed since the foundations of 
the empire were laid by Romulus on the banks of the 
Tiber; and notwithstanding that we live in an age so 
remote, and in a country so distant, whose continent 
even was unknown to their people, we daily enjoy the 
placidam sub libertate quietem, the sweet repose of liberty, 
tempered by laws, whose principles, and almost whose 
very forms, are derived to us from the constitutions of 
the ancient Romans. 

There are no temporal interests greater than those 
which relate to governments; in them are included all 
others—our national virtue, peace, security—our social 
and individual rights—which all take their complexion 
from the system under which we live. Hence, in addi- 
tion to the motives of a natural and laudable curiosity, 
we have the strong incentives of personal in‘erest to look 
into the history of a people to whom we owe so much, 
and from whom we, in a manner, draw our political and 
social existence. 

The founding of Rome was one of the great eras in 
history. It was the beginning of a State which existed 
from a period 750 years before the advent of our Sa- 
viour, until its final overthrow by Mahomet IL., in 1453. 
Its dominion became so vast, comprehending the whole 
civilised world, and its impression upon the political as 
well as intellectual condition of our race so deep—I 
might say so ineffaceable—that it must ever continue to 
be a subject attractive to the enquiring mind; nor can 
any part of it be esteemed unworthy of our serious con- 
templation and regard. Let us, therefore, devote the 
lecture this evening to a review of some of the points in 
this “ most strange, eventful history,” in order, haply, 
to deduce therefrom some reflections applicable to our 
several duties, whether as individuals, or as members 
and parts of a social compact, whose value and stability 
depend, not upon chance, or a blind fate, but upon 
the intelligent and virtuous action of the parties to the 
contract. 

I shall direct your attention to the Augustan age of 
Rome. By this I do not mean the reign of Octavius 
only; but rather, the period when the state had acquired 
nearly her largest dimensions ; when the policy of ex- 
tending her conquests was, in a measure, laid aside, and 
the energies of the administration devoted to the pre- 
servation of the agtual frontier, and the improvement, 
reform, and embellisiiment of the interior ; when wealth 
without bounds, and luxury unequaled, were the fruits 
of her numerous victories ; when the intellectual efforts 
of her orators, poets, historians, and philosophers, were 
most noble and successful; and, in fine, when a mighty 
revolution of government led to the decline and fall of 
the empire, involving mankind at large in the disasters 
of that signal ruin. 

We cannot read the Roman history withobt perceiv- 
ing that while moderation, a universal respect for, and 
acquiescence in the action of the laws, a firm and intel- 
ligent patriotism, may carry a nation to the heights of 
glory and power; so also luxury, vice, and immorality, 
a contempt of law, and indifference to legislation, will 
ever sap the foundations of society :—for a nation’s down- 
fal is the just punishment of her own corruption and 
debasement ; and liberty and law are never compatible 
bat with virtue and intelligence. : 

Rome was originally governed by kings. An insult 
offered to a virtuous woman was followed by the expul- 
sion of the T'arquins, and the establishment of the re- 
public upon the true principles of a representative and 
responsible government. 

The consulship, the senate, the tribunitian power, 
and the commitia, or assemblies of the people—these 
were the principles which carried Rome to so lofty a 
height. The people loved and understood a system 
No. 9.—PART 1.—1839. 





which gave them a share in the government and a stake 
in the commonwealth. They felt that their officers were 
but their agents in the great transactions of the period ; 
and they held them responsible for every violation of 
law or usage, and for every omission of duty. 

In this system, the consuls represented the supreme 
executive authority, which was entrusted to their hands 
upon the expulsion of the tyrants—a power at once 
purified and rendered innoxious by the annual recur- 
rence of the elections. 

The senate was an executive council, endowed with 
the faculty of issuing senatus consults, or ordinances, 
which had the force of law; and of acting as a court of 
judicature in certain cases. This dangerous and aristo- 
cratic authority, however, was limited and restrained by 
the tribunitian office, which was a barrier against its en- 
croachments on the rights of the people. The tribunes 
ever sat near the doors of the curia, or senate house, to 
arrest or nullify, by pronouncing the word veto, every 
unlawful or inexpedient act of the senate or the consuls. 

Then come the people themselves, divided into tribes, 
and centuries, their names carefully enrolled upon the 
census. When summoned to the forum, to meet in com- 
mitia, or committee of the whole, they determined, by 
their voices, at what was called the rogation, upon the 
validity of every act of their magistrates; and those 
voices were the expression of the nation’s irresistible 
will, as to every executive, legislative, or judicial act. 

Having thus obtained the control of their own 
affairs in their earlier day, these people remained rude and 
unpolished, despising the luxuries, arts, and elegance of 
other nations. They lived on simple food and were lightly 
clothed, in order to harden their bodies. ‘Their manners 
were grave and direct, but incorrupt. They possessed 
an indomitable courage, and an invincible attachment to 
their country, for which they bore fatigue, hunger, cold and 
danger, and willingly suffered even death itself. They were 
patterns of obedience and discipline in the armies, and 
gave up, beyond what was needful for sustenance, all 
that they had and were, for the service of the state, for 
which every Roman seemed to be born. They were the 
only really free people ; and their conquests rapidly ex- 
tended on every hand over their neighbouring nations. 

The Romans had subjugated the whole peninsula, as 
well as Sicily and Sardinia. From the Greek colonies of 
the southern Italy they imbibed a taste for philosophy and 
the useful and elegant arts, before despised among them, but 
which had long been cultivated and flourishing in those 
ancient seats of learning and luxury. It was there that 
Pythagoras had established his celebrated school of phi- 
losophy, and filled the land with his sober and obsequious 
disciples, the patterns of a moral and temperate life. 
But there also was the land of the Sybarite, so high- 
bred, luxurious, and effeminate, that he passed a sleep- 
less night because a folded rose-leaf happened to be left 
on his couch of repose. The country was fertile, highly 
cultivated, and adorned with numerous edifices of the 
most beautiful proportions, and was rich in all the pro- 
ductions of a highly elaborated civilisation : but the letters, 
arts, and riches of their provinces, while they may have 
softened the manners of the rude republicans from the 
banks of the Tiber, served rather to whet the appetite 
for new and more lucrative victories, than to teach the 
wiser and better lesson of contentment and moderation. 

Next comes the struggle with Carthage. It was fierce, 
desperate, and scemed to be waged, not for victory, but 
for existence itself. The sublime displays of moral 
beauty and strength in which its story abounds, deserve 
to be treasured up as models for the imitation of all free 
people. It was vainly that the energy, skill, and courage 
of Hannibal were employed against the genius of Rome. 
The fatal anathema maranatha, the delenda est Carthago, 
so often sounded before the Romans, was fulfilled when the 
ploughshare and the salt razed out for ever the very found- 
ations of that great city of Africa, foreshadowing to all 
other nations the sure fate of every unyielding foe of Rome. 

With the conquest of Carthage was acquired all that 
she had gained in Spain. England was already partly 
overrun by the legions, whose terrible ensigns were 
waving over the populous countries of France and the 
Rhine. Northern Italy, Grecce, Thessaly, the Islands, 
Asia Minor, and Syria, had fallen under the blows of 
the invincible cohorts; and Egypt, the mother of the 
sciences, the oldest and most renowned seat of civilisa- 
tion, with her manifold knowledge, her skill in numerous 
arts and manufactures, and her strange, imperishable 





architecture,—brought all these, with an inexhaustible 
agricultural wealth, as she bowed down before a people 
whose name and country had been unknown to her an- 
cient kings, and who appropriated the hoarded treasures 
of so many centuries of civilisation. 

And thus it was, that, from the Irish channel to the 
banks of the Euphrates, and from the African desert 
to the Rhine and the Danube, the nations, and people, 
and kindred, and tongues of so many diverse lands, had 
swelled the tide of the Roman triumphs, knelt in sub- 
mission before the rostra of the consuls, and learned to 
lock upon the city of the seven hills as the mistress of 
the nations—the arbitress of the world. 

If, now, you will advert for a moment to the high 
grade of intellectual attainments, and the considerable 
advances in moral science that had given such a just 
pre-eminence to the Greeks and Egyptians in the pre- 
ceding centuries; if you will refer to the luxurious and 
magnificent courts of Alexander’s successors, scattered 
over the many countries of the East, and of Egypt, now 
included among the possessions of Rome, it will be easy 
for you to perceive, that the softness and voluptuousness of 
the Oriental style, blended with the elegance and finish of 
the Greek manners, would naturally tend towards the 
great capital, become familiar there, and that the city must 
therefore have been the seat of an elegance and refine- 
ment equal at Jeast to whatever we regard as most polish- 
ed, finished, and ornate in society at the present day. 

It could not have been otherwise, (you will agree with 
me,) if the extension of the supremacy of the republic, 
the introduction of the arts, wealth, and learning of 
foreign nations, and the political power and patronage of 
which she became the dispenser, drew together at Rome 
a population so vast, and caused so, great an extension 
of the bounds of the city, as to make us with reason in- 
credulous of the accounts given of its magnitude, 

The population of Europe was perhaps not inferior 
to its present census. One hundred and thirty millions 
obeyed the commands of the senate, while the city alone 
contained more inhabitants than the modern London. 
Her populousness has been variously estimated at from 
two to five millions of persons. 

These people enjoyed the benefits of a careful and 
wise system of agriculture, capable of supporting a 
vast horde of non-producing artisans, soldiers, idlers, and 
domestic slaves. So happily were the measures taken 
for a supply, that a dearth of provisions was rarely 
known. The lands were tilled chiefly by slaves, to 
whom, says M. D’Arnay, the citizens committed every 
toilsome business, reserving to themselves only what 
was reckoned agreeable or honourable. ‘They were so 
numerous as to be counted by thousands and distinguish- 
ed by nations. A Roman citizen left at bis death four 
thousand slaves, to be disposed of according to his last 
will and testament. Several persons in Rome owned twen- 
ty thousand slaves ; while among our southern planters it 
is very rare, indeed, to meet with one who possesses 
more than two hundred. 

In that age there was an active commerce even with 
India, and with the shores of the Baltic, with tfe west- 
ern and southern nations of Europe, and with Africa; 
while all the ports of the Mediterranean were conve- 
niently open to Italy, which jutted like a great promon- 
tory deep into the sea. 

The land was every where laid open, and made accessi- 
ble by admirable roads, accurately graded. Portions of 
the Appian, Emilian and Flaminian ways still exist in 
good preservation, to attest the more than modern skill 
and fidelity with which they were constructed. These 
roads commenced at the Forum Romanum, where was 
erected a gilded pillar, from whence they radiated to every 
part of the empire. ‘They were regularly marked with 
milestones ; and upon them, at short distahees asunder, 
were relays of horses and carriages, for the use of the 
couriers, public characters, or even private persons, who 
could obtain permits for traveling post. To show the 
rate of progress in those days, I shall only say, that Ju- 
lius Cesar, in one of his journeys, reached the Rhone in 
six days from the metropolis, a distance of seven hun- 


dred miles, which could hardly be done in our own 


times. Are not good roads among the most important 
results and signal evidences of a high civilisation ? 

We ought not to lose sight of the influence of the 
armies in developing the civilisation of the people. They 
were composed of citizens and auxiliaries. They were 
conducted by officers of the highest intellectual culture ; 
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men and youths of the most influential families. The 
chiefs were taken from among the consulars, the sena- 
tors, and orators, whose names are imperishably inscribed 
on the historic page. They marched over all the coun- 
tries of Europe, carrying every where, with them, the 
light of the capital, and bringing back to Rome and to 
Italy the most precise information as to the geographical 
features and statistical condition of the provinces,—their 
arts, commerce, religion. ‘hese generals acquired bound- 
less wealth, which they loved to expend in beautifying 
the countries intrusted to their care, erecting in them 
temples, baths, theatres, bridges, aqgueducts; and in con- 
structing roads. Many of the remains of these works, more 
or less perfect, still exist in France, Spain, and England, 
claiming our admiration of labours worthy of the enlight- 
ened adininistration of a civilised people. ‘They also loved 
to exhibit at home the fruits of their warlike toil, in leading 
up the triumph—tiat very culmination of glory and 
pride. On these occasions, they brought out to public 
view, plans of cities conquered, or countries reduced ; 
talents of silver and gold; precious stones and orna- 
ments; beautiful statues ; rich paintings ; choice books ; 
and even the persons of their royal captives and inferior 
prisoners—a trembling train, dragged from the remotest 
bounds of the state, of various name and race, to grace 
the car of the triumphant general, add new lustre to his 
glory, and glut the appetite for show of that overgrown 
and luxurious capital. 

As to Rome itself—The dwellings of the citizens, 


' Python. The Venus de Medici was there. Shall I 
praise that statue? it is the peerless and priceless gem 
of art!! Many thousands of statues in the city alone 

"are said to have so encumbered and obstructed the public 

places, that legal restrictions were passed to prevent their 

erection and dedication except under certain conditions.* 

Italy was filled with them, in her cities and towns, and 

the villas of her wealthy citizens. Some forty or fifty 

of these wonderful creations of an exquisite taste and a 

surpassing skill, have come down to our times ; and how 

precious they are, those of you well know, who have 
seen with what sort of almost religious care they are 
preserved in the palaces and museums of the potentates 
of Europe. If you will look over Visconti’s Icongra- 
phie Romaine, or Rossi’s Raccolta de Statue, you will be 
ready to agree with me, that the mere sculpture of Rome 
furnishes us the strongest evidence of the refinement of 
an age abounding with such charming tastes, such de- 
lightful propensities. We are apt to think that our 
beautiful Philadelphia is the Athens of America. We 
have two statues here—one of William Penn, and one of 
| Benjamin Franklin—to say the least, neither of them 
| admirable ; but there stands in the court of the Academy, 
| the fragment, the ruins of an antique statue, which, de- 
| prived of feet, hands, and even of its head, still is power- 
| ful to fill the mind with admiration of the grace and 

_ beauty of its attitude ; its majestic proportions; its rich, 

| yet simple drapery ; a certain air of dignity ; and a repose 

| which could only be imparted by the touch of a master. 





which, in early times, were of the simplest and most | How beautiful must have been a city in which tens of 


humble character, and suited to the austere virtue of its 
brave and order-loving people, presented a strong contrast 
to the temples, basilicas, and other public edifices, which 
lent an air of dignity to the whole, not lessened, perhaps, 
by that very contrast. After the Gallic conflagration, 
the style of domestic architecture improved, and Horace 
complains of the decline of the ancient simplicity and 
rigour of manners, evinced in the ostentatious dwellings 
of the citizens, which seemed ambitious to equal the 
fanes and temples of the gods of Rome. 

The streets of the city were paved, and the municipal 
police was excellent, so that prompt and condign punish- 
ment overtook the infractors of law or the violators of the 
public tranquillity. It was admirably drained by vast 
subterranean channels, composed of masonry of the 
most durable description, and which are even still there, 
to attest the grand designs of her public men, and to be 
justly ranked among the wonders of the world. 

Rome was abundantly supplied with water, by means 
of numerous aqueducts, which brought their rivers into 
the city, from a distance of sixty miles in some instances. 
Their channels were supported upon lofty arches, which 
bore them up on high, (Horace says, super imbres, above 
the showers,) over every obstacle of ravine or valley, 
through every obstruction of mountain and rock, to fur- 
nish such a perpetual profusion of the element, that not 
only was there the greatest abundance for domestic pur- 
poses, but the public baths were daily open for the whole 
population at a vile price; than which nothing could 
more conduce to the public health or more effectually 
promote good manners. A Roman considered his bath 
scarcely less essential to his welfare than his supper. 

As to the ornaments of the city—those things that 
might tend to make it agreeable to the citizens, or attract- 
ive and admirable for strangers. The theatres, circuses, 
and porticoes, were very numerous. These, as well as 
the therme, fora, and temples of the gods, were encrusted 
with the richest marbles, and some even covered with 
plates of gold. ‘They were clustering with glorious co- 
lumns of marble, and jasper, and sienite, and adorned 
with sculptured tympans, and pediments, and rich en- 
tablatures and friezes. But what shall [ say! The 
miraculous productions of the chisel were there in endless 
profusion. There was the wonder-moving group of the 
Laocoon ;—the dying gladiator, an immortal work, where 
the king of terrors seems ever to stand over his victim, 
quenching under the cold, pale, beautiful marble, the last 
faint promethean glow, which yet he cannot extinguish. 
There, doubtless, stood the Apollo of the Belvidere. You 
cannot come into the presence of that divine statue with- 
out remembering Homer’s high sounding line descrip-* 
tive of the god, the 


Aura de xrayyn, peer sepupscts Brcto. 
The clang of his bow you almost hear, and turn to catch 
the whistle of his shaft as it flies towards the writhing 
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| which we are glad to imitate. 


| thousands of statues of bronze, or of the marbles of 
| Paros or Pentelicus, composed, perhaps, not a tithe of its 
| numerous attractions. 

Is not a love of the fine arts esteemed among the evi- 
| dences of liberal notions? and do you not prize among 
| these evidences, a discriminating taste and judgment 

concerning paintings? But those people had paintings 
| of Zeuxis, or Parrhasius, or Cydias, which they bought 
| at prices beyond what we pay for the works of ‘Titian 
_ or Lorraine, or the finest pencillings of Rubens or Muril- 
lo. Fifty thousand dollars was the sum that Hortensius 
| paid for a single picture by Cydias. How many such 
| had he? We at least know that the walls of their apart- 
| ments were adorned with the most beautiful designs and 
| compositions; of brilliant colouring, and admirable deli- 

cacy ; paintings of historical subjects; centaurs, fauns, 
| human figures, birds, animals, and flowers, which, ac- 
| cording to Sir W. Gell, an able judge, were at least equal 
| to the chef d’ceuvres of modern artists. 
As to their furniture and decorations, they are models 
Their chairs, tables, bed- 
steads, and meudle of all sorts, were of the most elabo- 
rated finish, rich in material and tasteful in form; as 
were their candelabra, lamps, vases, and cabinets. 

The services of plate were costly beyond ours, We 
read of the dinner service of a Roman gentleman, which 
consisted of nine pieces, of silver—the centre one weigh- 
ing five hundred pounds, surrounded by eight others of 
fifty pounds each: and their agents traversed sea and 
land to cater the most luxurious viands, fish, fruits, and 
vegetables, for entertainments exceeding in cost almost 
our powers of belief. One of the Apicii, used to living 
well, opened his veins and died, because having eaten 
his whole estate, saving only a paltry seventy thousand 
pounds sterling, he found he could no longer support 





* Quando pero richiamo alla memoria, che fatto in- 
capace il campidoglio di piu ammetterne, anzi troppo 
angusto per la gran quantita, che ve n’erano state poste, 
convenne ad Augusto trasferirle nel Campo Marzo: e 
sotto Claudio ingombrarono si fattamente le strade i fori, 
e ogni altri parte delle citta, che fu necessario raffrenare 
la licenca dell ambizione con proibire che nissun privato 
potesse porre in avvenite a se stesso l’onore della statua, 
senza permissione del senato, se pure non prendesse a 
far di nuova, ovvero ristorasse qualche opera publica, &c. 
—Mafei. 

+ “ Nullom publicum opus quodcunque nomines ; nul- 
lus adeo locus publicus aut vacuus,/ubi non bec orna- 
menta. Et credo equidem nibil magis in tota urbe ad- 
mirandum elegantioribus ingeniis fuisse.”.........¢ Harum 
statuarum tanta erat frequentia, ut Claudius imperator 
coercere sit conatus, quia nimia jam copia urbem, vias 
vicos non ornabant, sed stipabant et arctabant.”—Lip- 
sius. Roma Illustrata, p. 193: Lond. 1692. 








such a table as became an eminent and enlightened gas. 
tronomer like himself. 

The form and ceremony observed at feasts is, in some 
respects, a measure of politeness ;—savages eat like sava- 
ges. Ata Roman entertainment, the most piquant dishes 
were regularly announced, and ushered in with a flourish 
of music, as if a king were about to enter, and were received 
with suitable expressions of admiration and praise, [ 
think it is not very polite to give your guests bad wine, 
and it is extremely polite to give very fine and costly 
sorts at your tables; but they gave wines 200 years old, 
worth twenty dollars the glass; and they drank, 
crowned with garlands, and soothed with the notes of 
flutes and hautboys, the precious vintages of Calenus, 
Falernus, and Chios, while fanned by slaves, reposing on 
couches of silk or velvet, the carpets or tesselated pave- 
ments being strewn with blossoms, and in apartments 
dignified with the names of the gods and the heroes! ! 

In all ages and countries, there is one touchstone of 
civilisation ;—it is an unerring rule. It is the treatment 
of the tender sex. But, in Rome, woman was an equal 
and co-ordinate creature. She received the deference 
and respect of the ruder sex, and participated his society, 
vpon terms as libefal as those of modern Europe. Wit. 
ness the revenge of Lucretia, Cornelia’s Jewels, Portia’s 
tenderness, and the goodness of Octavia. Were not 
the noble qualities of those women admired as much 
then, and as much extolled, as they would be at the pre- 
sent day 1—whence else their immortality in history ? 

The immense wealth enjoyed by private persons, as 
well as by eminent senators and commanders, enabled 
them to indulge their wives and families in the greatest 
luxury of dress, decoration, and enjoyments. A Roman 
lady of distinction was attended by numerous slaves, 
who had a sort of official stations about her person; as 
is still common for women of rank in Europe. The 
stola, the tunic, the jewels, the head-dresses, the cosme- 
tics, each was committed to the care of an appointed 
slave ; while a council of the most skilful of them sat 
in solemn conclave upon the adjustment of a lock or a 
braid, or the placing of a pin or a jewel.* 

The materials of the female dress are represented to 
us as the perfection of the loom. The dyes were splen- 
did, and the combination and contrast of the colours ex- 
quisite ; and the texture so fine, that the name, woven 
wind, “ventus textilis” was conferred upon some of the 
stuffs that were sold in the shops of Rome. Did not a 
satirical poet accuse the women of appearing in public 
dressed in a linen cloud ? alluding to the too great tenuity 
of the fabric. 

These ladies possessed jewels of great value. One 
of them is spoken of, who owned them to the amount 
of a million of dollars; such as she received from her 
own family upon her marriage, and carried away aguin 
when she was divorced. ‘They also bad beautiful equip- 
ages of horses and carriages, and the /ectica, a sort of 
sedan or palanquin, borne by slaves, of brilliant colours, 
ornamented with gold, and even with gems. It is proba- 
ble that the world never saw a more busy or splendid scene 
than that presented by a principal street in Rome, under a 
fine Italian sky, when it was crowded with these equip- 
ages, and thronged with foot passengers, drawn forth by 
the inducements of pleasure or business, into those great 
avenues, lined with lofty houses and temples ; grand, per- 
haps, as the wildest architectural visions of Martin. 

Think of the places of amusement! Let us look in 
upon that Naamachia, There is a great lake with seve- 
ral large ships riding at anchor. The shores are sur- 
rounded by a costly pile, where thousands of spectators 
are come to sit down at ease, and witness all the horrors 
of a battle at sea. Those gallies are filled with armed 
men! and they engage in action with all the rage and 
passion of a real fight. ‘This is no melodrama, for the 
actors are gladiators, trained by the Lanist@ to the use of 
arms. The swords are sharp, and those quiet waters are 
foaming with the dash of the prow, and reddening with 
the blood shed for the gratification of the spectators. 

In the Coliseum, (built in a later reign), eighty thou- 
sand spectators were seated according to their respective 





* Vid. Meirotto, aber Sitten und Lebensart der Romer. 
tIn speaking of the public shows given by Julius 
Cesar, Suetonius, among others, says, that « Navali prelio 
in morem cochleew defosso lacu, biremes ac triremes, 
quadriremesque, Tyrie and igyptie classes, magno 
pugnatorum numero conflixerunt. C. J. Cesar, cup. 29. 
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rank, in presence of the consuls, the senate, and the eques- 
trian order. Thither repaired the kings and princes of 
the earth; and the ambassadors and legates of foreign 
pations. Upon its dreadful arena, ferocious beasts are 
fighting with men scarcely armed. Hundreds of pairs of 
gladiators, for days in succession, renewed the game at 
death, with the mournful salutation. Consul! morituri 
te salutant !! “ O consul the dying salute thee.” This 
extraordinary people greeted with the thunder of eighty 
thousand voices, a successful thrust, a hoc hadet, or a 
skilful fence; and saved or devoted, by a turn of the 
thumb, the hapless Dacian, or the supple Numidian, 
who came to die on the sands for their inhuman”plea- 
sure. If this was civilization, it was at least not hu- 
manity! but is scarcely more execrable than the Castil- 
lian corrida de toros, or more brutal than the sports of 
the English ring!! 

The public offices of religion were very imposing. 
The leading up of the victims crowned with flowe:s and 
wreaths ; the sacrificial act; the processions, offerings, 
prayers and chant of the priests; the clouds of incense, 
were all fit to strike solemnly upon the imagination, if 
not to soften the heart. A daily host of devotees were 
seen crowding the adita of the lofiy temples; but there 
was no entering in at the sacred cell, and there was no 
Sabbath day, no stated repose from the cares, and vanities, 
and wickedness of a life—the more dissolute, sensual and 
devilish, by the inherent tendencies of a paganism revolt- 
ing to the reason and sense of a people, who must have 
despised it utterly in private, while they paid it a public 
and legal reverence. 

In fine, such was the height to which luxury and magni- 
ficence at !ast attained, that it is probable no modern city 
can be compared with Rome; which exceeded in splen- 
dour all that we are told of the power and glory of the 
Caliphs, or the greatest brilliancy of the Mogul court. 

The Scriptures tell us, “ Let them that stand in high 
places take heed lest they fall.’ How can such luxury 
reign without its horrible counterpoise of poverty, base- 
ness, venality, and all loathsome corruptions, There the 
few are rich, and happy, and gay—-but, the many are 
very wretched; and a dark host of them stand ever ready 
for insurrection, revolt, and treason. Among the people 
I speak of, the public morals were already ruined ; and a 
few wicked and daring men found it an easy thing to 
trample under foot a base and servile crew, who, the viler 
they were, by so much more were they readier instru- 
ments of public wrong. 

I have no time to dwell upon the causes and transac- 
tions of the civil wars of Caius Marius and Lucius Sylla, 
which were the first lapses of the state. Mummius, Sylia, 
and Lucullus, had brought into the city the riches of the 
east; all their arts, their dainties, their soft and effeminate 
manners, were imported and naturalized: but the litera- 
turecame with them. The troubles in Greece had driven 
out many of the philosophers and learned teachers of 
that country! who finding themselves liberally patronised 
in Rome, began to pursue there, with great success, the 
same modes of instruction which had rendered their na- 
tive land so illustrious. Not Rome only, but Italy, was 
abundantly supplied with these teachers, and there is 
good reason to think that there was a very general 
diffusion of knowledge among the middling and better 
classes of people; and the means of acquiring education 
abundant and very good. I cannot here dilate upon the 
methods of education then in use; I can only remark, 
that a mode which produced such rich fruits as those 
we discover in the minds of certain of the citizens, 
could not have been without excellent principles—nor 
does the history of the education of Cicero, or the methods 
so eloquently detailed by Tacitus, fail toexcite our regret, 
that some of their excellent points are not more imitated 
among ourselves, 

Yet alas for human nature! while the literature, and 
every liberal art, and pursuit, which distinguished the 
Augustan age, were rising to still greater heights of ex- 
cellence—the inroads of luxury andthe sacra auri fames, 
and the dissolution of manners, came in also as a roaring 
flood. And thus has it ever been with our race; we roll, 
like Sysiphus, the enormous weight of society upwards, 
and when we have almost attained the broad platform 
where it ought to repose for ever, it ruspes down head- 
long, and leaves man ever ready, and ever obedient to the 
task to which fate hath bound him, to roll it up again. 

But let us continue the thread of this discourse, some- 
what broken perhaps in the last two or three paragraphs. 
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We are too apt to suppose, that the compass, the press, 
and the steam engine, the boast of our times, by the great 
facilities they give us in acquiring the means of subsist- 
ence, information, and pleasure, carry us to an immeasura- 
ble distance beyond our predecessors of an ancient date. 

They had a commerce, not so extensive as ours, but 
it answered the calls of an unequalled luxury. Their 
gailies sought the shores of Malabar and Ceylon, and they 
flew across the Mediterranean and along the coasts of 
the Atlantic, impelled by the sails and the oars of the 
trireme and the quadrireme; they had not the needle, 
but some of their voyages could not be exceeded in 
speed by the Great Western herself. They had no 
railways, but their beautiful roads were covered with 
couriers riding one hundred and twenty miles a day. 
They had no press, but they had thousands of scribes, 
who made volumes very plentiful. Tyrannion, one of the 
freedmen of Sylla, got together in Rome a library of 
thirty thousand volumes; and Lucullus collected in his 
gorgeous mansion, a vast library, which he generously 
opened for the use of the public, as our Franklin Library 
isnow. But I must omit much that I hoped to have 
time to say. 

Let me call your attention to their houses. Their 
public buildings are described in such a manner as to 
make their plans familiar to us, and enable us to judge 
of their appearance, even did not the remains of some of 
them still linger on earth, resisting the shock of earth- 
quakes, the gnawing tooth of time, and the rude assaults 
of barbarians. In Rome, the Pantheon remains entire, 
the most perfect work of that old time now on earth. 
The dome of the Pantheon is half of a sphere one hun- 
dred and forty-three feet in diameter. ‘The top of this 
vast vault rises to the height of one hundred and forty-three 
feet above its pavement; some ten or fifteen feet higher 
than the top of the lightning rod of the steeple in Arch 
street. It was erected fifteen years before the birth of 
Christ, and yet it stands on the spot where it was dedi- 
cated to Jupiter the Avenger, and all the gods. St. 
Sophia, at Constantinople, St. Peter’s, at Rome, and 
St. Paul’s, at London, are all much inferior to this one, 


Remember that it has stood since before the revelation 
by the gospel, and is now in such preservation, as to be 
constantly employed as a Christian church. I should 
think that no person of sensibility could enter it without 


brances of the scenes that have passed within and 
around it. A friend, who lately made a thorough 
examination of it, informs me that the 


the most beautiful colours, and the sublimity of the 
effect produced by the single central light cannot fail to 
excite the admiration of every beholder. 

Such buildings are not erected by an unpolished and 
uneducated people. But I refer you to Taylor & Cressy’s 
Architectural Antiquities of Rome, and instead of describ- 
ing it further, I ask, would it not be easy to imagine the 
scene presented by its interior when opened for the first 
time to the public inspection, crowded as it was with the 
statues of the mnythological hosts, none of them, perhaps, 
inferior in beauty to the Roman Apollo, whieh, for aught 
we know, may have stood in one of the niches of the tem- 
ple. Methinks I can look down upon its beautiful pave- 
ment, and see there a martial and diplomatic assembly that 
are come to gaze at and admire the fane. Yonder, perhaps, 
are Britons from the shores of the Humber or the slopes 
of Penmanmaur. ‘There is a band of Gauls from Lutetia 
Parissiorum, or Lugdanum on the Rhone ; hardy Germans 
who may have witnessed the slaughter of Varus and 


comes from the court of Tigranes, and have brought back 
the eagles that Crassus lost, when he fell so far from Rome, 
the scene of his pride. Here are Numidians familiar with 
the sandy whirlwind, the red simmoon, and the awful 
solitudes of Sahaara; Abysinians from beyond the cata- 
racts of the Nile; Lusitanians who have wandered on the 
banks of the Douro or Tagus; and Iberians from the 
golden shores of the Guadalquiver. You may imagine 
the nations of the whole earth represented in that mag- 
nificent hall,in their various costume and arms, where 
the toga and the laticlave alone betoken the presence of 
the world’s masters, while the plumed helm, the chlamys, 
the loirica, and the short two-edged sword, “a better 
never rested on a soldier's thigh,” indicate the munifi- 





cent founder of the pile. It is Marcus Agrippa, the wisest 


his legions. That splendid cortege, jewelled and turbaned, | 


| 





whose span greatly exceeds any other in the world. | 





a feeling of solemn awe, and a thousand gushing remem- 


interior of | 
the edifice is richly encrusted with foreign marbles of | 





minister and most successful warrior of the day, the friend 
and adviser of Augustus from his youth upwards, The 
whole work was built at his sole cost, in discharge of 
his vow atthe battle of Actium. ‘T'here moves Cilnius 
Mecenas, the patron of letters, of an ancient and regal 
line, distinguished as much for his wisdom and humanity, 
as for his generous promotion of every liberal art, design, 
or sentiment. Plancus and Pollio are there; and that 
plain, unassuming person, clad in the white robe lati- 
claved of the senatorial rank, with a face preminently 
beautiful, is Augustus himself. Upon his arm hangs his 
beloved sister Octavia, the most beautiful woman in 
Rome, while near him walks the youthful Marcellus, the 
destined heir of the throne. Yonder, in their train, are 
seen the gentle Maro—the Jocund Horatius Flaccus, the 
modest Propertius, Ovid, not yet banished from Rome; 
while Musa, the faithful physician, was not absent from 
the imposing scene. 

Many of these persons, like Agrippa, had already erect- 
ed, or did afterwards construct, at their own cost, buildings 
of the greatest magnificence, for the public use, or adorn- 
ment; and Augustus always exercised an imperial libe- 
rality in the constant employment of the artisans and 
artists of his capital; which he beantified and enriched 
with numerous structures worthy of such a founder. He 
made it his boast upon his death-bed, that he had con- 
verted the Rome which he found of brick, into a city of 
marble, 

I need only allude to the Domus Aurea, or golden 
palace of Nero, whose front was a mile in extent, and 
whose splendours of architecture, sculpture, painting, 
decoration, and whatever constitutes the highest luxury, 
or profusest display of wealth, appear to have exceeded 
the descriptive powers of the time; and which a wiser 
and severer monarch caused to be wholly demolished, 
as too grand and glorious a habitation for any being of a 
mortal mould. The palace of the Vatican, which now 
occupies a part of its scite, notwithstanding its Sistine 
chapel, its Belvidere, and all the riches of art they en- 
close, is probably tame in comparison with the building 
which Nero erected on that spot. 

But not alone from their public buildings are we to 
deduce our opinions as to the cultivation and refinement 
of these people. Although their dwelling houses are 
crumbled to the dust, or lie buried beneath the soil, 
Vitravius has told us of their construction, both for the 
town and the country. As to their country life and 
residences, can we imagine a more charming spot than 
the Tusculum of Cicero? Where, in any of our clubs, 
soirees, or saloons, shall we find such noctes ceencque 
deorum?!! Or read the two letters which the younger 
Pliny addressed to his friends, Gallus, the 17th of second 
Book, and Apollinaris, the 6th of the fifth Book, for 
full descriptions of his two villas of Tuscum and Lau- 
rentinum. Imagine the delights and comforts that he 
there describes, and conceive of the owner, as he cer- 
tainly was, one of the most humane, cultivated, and 
elegant gentlemen that ever lived in any age of the 
world. These villas have been fully explained and re- 
stored by Mr. Robert Castell, in his precious folio, the 
“ Villas of the Ancients,” published in 1728. Permit 
me, in order to give you a more graphic account than 
any I could present, of the mode of life among them, to 
read to you some extracts of Pliny’s first letter of the 
third Book. One addressed to Calvisius :— 

“T never spent my time more agreeably, I think, than 
I did lately with Spurinna. I am so much pleased with 
the uninterrupted regularity of his life, that, if ever I 
should arrive at old age, there is no man whom I would 
sooner choose for my model. I look upon order in hu- 
man actions, especially at that advanced period, with the 
same sort of pleasure as I behold the settled course of 
the heavenly bodies. In youth, indeed, there is a certain 
irregularity and agitation by no means unbecoming; but 
in age, when business is unseasonable, and ambition in- 
decent, all should be calm and uniform. This rule Spu- 
rinna religiously sbserves throughout his whole conduct. 
Even in those transactions which one might call minute 
and inconsiderable, did they not occur every day, he 
observes a certain periodical season and method. The 
first part of the morning he devotes to study; at eight, 
he dresses and walks about three miles, in which he en- 

joys at once contemplation and exercise. At his return, 
if he has any friends with him in bis house, he enters 
upon some polite and useful topic of conversation ; if 
he is alone, somebody reads to him, and sometimes, tao, 
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when he is not, if it is agreeable to his company. When 
this is over, he reposes himself, and then again takes a 
book, or falls into some discourse even more entertain- 
ing and instructive. He afterwards takes the air in his 
chariot, either with his wife, who is a laly of uncommon 
merit, or with some friend—a happiness which lately was 
mine. How agreeable, how noble is the enjoyment of 
him in that hour of privacy!! You would fancy you 
were hearing some worthy of ancient times, inflaming 
your breast with the most heroic examples, and instruct- 
ing your mind with the most exalted precepts, which 
yet he delivers with so modest an air that there is not 
the least appearance of dictation in his conversation. 
When he has thus taken a tour of about seven miles, he 
gets out of his chariot and walks a mile more, after 
which he returns home, and either reposes himself, or 
retires to his study,” &c. 

Pliny goes on to tell of his excellent taste for poetry, 
which he composed in the lyric manner both in Greek 
and Latin, and of the surprising ease and spirit of gaiety 
which ran throughout his verses. 

Spurinna’s baths were ready in the winter about three 
o'clock, and in summer about two. We are also told of 
his daily exercises in the sun—his game at tennis, by 
which he counteracted the effects of old age—his bath— 
his repose after it on a couch, while a book was read to 
him. “ You sit down to an elegant repast, which is 
served up in pure and antique plate. He has an 
equipage for his sideboard, in Corinthian metal, which 
is his pleasure, not his pride. At his table he is fre- 
quently entertained with comedians, that even his very 
amusements may be seasoned with good sense.” Pliny 
says, that although the supper was continued until the 
night was somewhat advanced, yet his old friend pro- 
longed the feast with so much affability, that it was never 
esteemed tedious. This venerable old man, by this 


mode, seems to have prolonged to the seventy-eighth 
year, a life in which no appearance of old age was dis- 
coverable except the wisdom. 

Now, there is a plain unvarnished tale ; and upon it I 
submit to your decision, whether, under this representa- 


tion of the manners and customs of that old Roman, we 
have so great a right to boast the pre-eminence of our 
modern elegance over that of the ancients. Who among 
us can boast of any thing more elegant in manner, or 
reasonable and judicious in conduct, than this life of 
Spurinna ? 

Iam sure, that viewing him as labouring under all 
the disadvantages of the paganism by which he was 
surrounded, his conduct shines in comparison with that 
of many of our contemporaries. 

May we not proclaim, as perhaps the single exception 
among our wealthy men, the elegant hospitality, the 
public spirit, the modest unassuming conduct of one of 
our excellent citizens, who, with the princely liberality 
of an Herodes Atticus, has not awaited the summons of 
the herald of death, to translate to his own country what- 
ever it was possible to gather together of the arts and 
sciences, and elegance of the East, and who seeks only 
to employ his well-earned riches in the improvement and 
advancement of his native land. 

But why go back to Vitruvias or Pliny, for an idea of 
the domestic manners of the Romans. Let us open the 
graphic pages of Sir William Gell, or unfold the great 
volumes of Piranesi, or the magnificent tomes on Hercu- 
laneum, published by order of the King of Naples !—Nay, 
let us go in person to Pompeii (I never was there,) and let 
us,walk in the streets ; knock at the portals, and enter the 
houses of a Roman city, which was buried under the 
ashes and scoriw of Vesuvius, in the year 79,—and has 
recently been uncovered, with its houses, furniture, pic- 
tures, statues, coins, utensils, and even the dead men’s 
bones of the thousand persons who perished in that 
dreadful day. There is the foram where they met ;— 
the temples where they worshipped ;—the theatres in 
which they enjoyed the combat or the comedy; and the 
baths in which they daily purified their persons, Ex- 
amine the house of the Dioscuri ;—the residence of the 
tragic poet; tread on their unequaled mosaic pavements; 
and see their buildings, as restored by Sir William Gell, 
and then say whether they had not the art of living ; but 
do not form your opinion of the metropolis, and measure 
that city by the Pompeian scale, as you would not take 
your notions of Philadelphia from an inspection of 
Frankford or Darby. 

If any stranger comes to our city, his friend endea- 








vours to make his visit agreeable, by showing him all 
the objects worthy of note that are collected here—and 
he drives with him along some of the favourite roads, 
as along T'urner’s lane, the Falls, or the Banks of Schuyl- 
kill. How surely will the Philadelphian, on such an 
occasion, point out to the stranger the beauties of those 
pleasing iandscapes; the fertile soil; the rich agricul- 
tural product, and the country residences of our wealthy 
men. But let us also hear what the elder Pliny has said of 
his own country, in the third Book, where he calls it 
the foster mother and parent of ali lands—chosen, in 
the providence of the Deity, as the centre to which all 
the scattered and divided communities of the earth 
should turn and tend, in order that rudeness and bar- 
barism might yield to the sway of gentle manners and 
wholesome laws; and the various discordant and savage 
languages and dialects of the world, give place to the 
language of Rome, which should thus become, briefly, 
the single and common country of all mankind. Mark 
with what pride he speaks of Rome itself! Note his ad- 
miration at the happy and beautiful pleasantness of 
Campania! What an exultant description of agricul- 
tural beauty and exuberance! A landscape of smiling 
loveliness—so mild a sky—so gentle a temperature—so 
rich a profusion of streams and springs—such a perpe- 
tual salubriousness—such vast herds of@ magnificent 
cattle—pastures filled with fleeces innumerable—such 
shady groves—such sunny hills—such deep, and dark, 
and solemn woods—such breezes from the mountains— 
fields waving with grain, and olive plantations fat with 
delicious oil. So many seas, ports, and the bosom of 
the land, laid open to the commerce of the world.—T hese 
are nearly the expressions of Pliny himself, and do they 
not suffice to show that even the rich valley of Chester, 
along which we whirl with the speed of a rocket, beauti- 
ful and rich as it is, and proud as we Pennsylvanians 
may well be of it, can hardly sutpass, especially in its 
architectural features, the Campania Felix of the Au- 
gustan age. 

Mr. Gibbon, whose long and patient researches in his- 
tory gave him a title to speak as with authority, was of 
opinion, and I use his language, that “if a man were 
called to fix the period in the history of the world, in 
which the condition of the human race was most happy 
and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name that 
which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the acces- 
sion of Commodus, in which the whole enormous extent 
of the Roman empire was governed by absolute power, 
tempered by wisdom and justice.” 

Our own is the boasted age of the march of mind! 
and we tov readily look with contempt upon the olden 
time which has joined the years beyond the flood. May 
we safely boast of the age in which we live? What! are 
the volcanic fires of the French revolution quite put 
out—extinguished—dead ? Those lurid fires, which, 
during our youth, manhood, and maturer age, have 
seared and scorched almost every human work and de- 
vice of policy in Christendom, are but smouldering under 
the ashes of the nations,—ready to shoot again their 
broad flames to the mid-heavens; and the convulsion 
and earthquake shall shake the whole frame of society, 
when the trumpet call to battle shall renew the strife 
of principles never yet settled upon their immutable 
bases since the overthrow of the Roman freedom. Liberty 
is inseparable from the representative principle! Man- 
kind know that everlasting trath; nor will the universal 
mind of man, that is fermenting like a yesty ocean, be 
long bound down by the political fetters, which, like the 
chains of Xerxes, are vainly thrown into. the boiling 
surge. The millenial sun of freedom shail shine not 
here alone, where we bask in its blessed beam—but upon 
the uttermost parts of the earth and the sea, where free- 
dom’s fight is not yet over! In that day, to use the 
lines of Virgil— « 


Heu! quantum inter se bellum si Jumina vite ; 
Attigerint quantas acies, stragemque ciebunt ! 


The Roman people once knew what liberty is; they 
were the freest and best represented people on earth— 
they were the wisest and happiest of men—they were 
generous, just, economical—as individuals, content with 
little—but rapacious and insatiadle in desire for the 
glory and perpetuity of Rome! Why is it, that after 
beholding the vision, such a surpassing show of great- 
ness and peace, we are constrained to look upon its fall ? 
a mighty fall, dragging down, and crushing, and maim- 





ing, and blinding the world! Rome grew great, and was 
happy while her citizens were virtuous, orderly, sober, and 
of simple manners. ‘Then the greatest good of the great- 
est number was the aim and end of her policy. Then the 
representative principle was truly understood and brought 
into operation. Then, in short, it was, that liberty and 
law, in a happy concordance, made every man safe, and 
left him happy under his own vine and his own fig tree. 

But Mummius brought home the enervating elegan- 
cies of Achaia; Sylla broke the spirit of his country- 
men, and imported the vices and accomplishments of 
Attica and the East. Lucullus, his officers and troops, 
introduced the wealth and effeminacy of Asia. Pompey 
and Crassus were inestimably rich and incredibly extra- 
vagant and luxurious; while the power and popularity of 
Julius Cesar were founded on his personal merits, and 
the slaughter or captivity of twelve hundred thousand 
men in his wars. The contagion of their example over- 
threw all remaining respect for the rigorous manners and 
wholesome usages of the republican times! Vices the 
most frightful began to stalk in the open streets at noon- 
day ; and a smile or a jest were the sharpest censures of 
a depraved public opinion, which ought to have over- 
whelmed and withered with its scorn, the perpetrators of 
horrors which could not for a t be endured in any 
Christian community. Let us then not desire for our 
country overflowing wealth. It is corrupting in its nature, 
and the sacred writer tells us it is the root of all evil. 
No people are so happy as those among whom modera- 
tion and a just medium of riches diffuses among all 
clasees a sort of equality of competence—the surest safe- 
guard of the public morals and of the public peace. 

Look back for a moment to the times of the gallant 
republicans—the Scipios, the Fabricius, the Fabius, and 
Regulus. See virtue, order, decency, respect for the laws, 
walking hand in hand with public prosperity ; and turn 
again your eyes to the time when that bloody, brutal, and 
ignorant Marius, with the heart of a hyena, as hard as 
Danton’s and as black as Marat’s, trampled down all 
forms of law, and quelled in his own bosom all the gush- 
ings of a natural humanity. Such a shedder of blood 
as he, was worthy of the people whom he scourged, and 
who tamely permitted him to die in his bed at Rome. 

Judge you what was the tone of that public opinion 
which subjected the citizens, long, and like fattened sheep, 
to the dispassionate dolce far niente humour with which 
Sylla the tiger first played with, and then killed them. 
This was the man, who, when he had already put to 
death some tens of thousands of the friends of his enemy, 
and was fearfully entreated with the words, “ Oh, Sylla! 
when may the slaughter cease—who may expect te be 
safe 1’”—calmly replied : « O ! I scarcely indeed know, yet, 
whom I shall save.” The usurper exercised supreme 
dictation for years, and, when wearied with power, con- 
temptuously threw down his bowie knife of administration, 
and without a feeling of fear, walked about in the streets 
which had been red with the blood of his slain, and jost- 
ling the crowds whose relations and friends had been his 
victims. Were these Romans? What cause is there to 
wonder at the facility with which the triumvirate of 
Pompey, Crassus, and Cesar was established! or the 
dictatorship of Julius. Surely the aspirations of Marcus 
Brutus, of Caius Cassius, and Tully, after the re-esta- 
blishment of the old constitution, were vain, Their 
efforts were fruitless ; and their eloquence in its behalf 
was the expiring voice of liberty ; and though sweet as 
the last song of the swan, it was the plaintive wail of 
death ! 

The conspiracy of Catiline; the violence of Clodius ; 
the dictatorship and agsassination of Cesar; the bloody 
triumvirs, Antony, Lepidus, and Octavius, were but the 
successive lapses of the fall; and, to close as it were the 
grave of freedom, then came the altar of Perugia, that 
frightful scene, which struck terror and paleness into all 
mortal hearts, and is scarcely to be whispered on earth 
now : and, lastly, the battle of Actium, which, thirty-one 
years before the birth of our Lord, delivered over the whole 
empire, its people, institutions, treasures, destiny, into the 
hands of Octavius Cesar, Prince of the Senate, Consul, 
Augustus, Perpetual Tribune of the People, and High 
Priest of the religion of Rome. With his person thus ren- 
dered sacred; with two hundred and fifty thousand dis- 
ciplined legionary soldiers; with his brave Agrippa and 
his wise and elegant Mecenas, be began a reign, of which 
it has often been said, that it ought never to have com- 
menced, or should have had ro end. 
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LECTURE ON THE AUGUSTAN AGE, 
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The whole field of biography, even if carefully gleaned, 
scarcely yields a character like that of Augustus Cesar. 
In early life, addicted to the quiet pursuits and human- 
ising pleasures of literature, he abandoned them under 
the incitements of ambition, or the impulses of neces- 
sity ; and having, like a young and unpractised tiger, once 
tasted of blood, he seemed to lap it afterwards by a natu- 
ral and instinctive appetite. I should transcend my 
limits were I to attempt a sketch of his enormities, com- 
mitted before he attained the supreme power, and it 
would be unjust to withhold from one, even so long 
numbered among the dead, the praise of having wise- 
ly, humanely, and paternally administered the govern- 
ment which he usurped—if indeed one may have praise 
for acting well upon a basis of usurpation, where per- 
haps the only righteous step that can be taken, is the one 
that leads down from the throne. Are we not indebted 
to a patron of letters for the change of character which 
recalled Augustus to reason and humanity. He sat one 
day on his rostrum, judging a great number of criminals 
who had been brought before him ; and after condemning, 
with the utmost indifference, this one to the Tarpeian 
rock, that one to beheading, and others to various cruel 
modes of death, which seemed to excite the astonishment 
of the dense crowd who were looking on at his proceed- 
ings, Maecenas, who could not even approach his master 
for the press, wrote on a slip of paper, “ Surge tandem, 
carnifex !” “ Have done, thou butcher!” The paper 
was handed over heads to Octavius, who read it, imme- 
diately dismissed the assembly, and from that hour was 
a better man. 

This incident, which does honour to the minister, and, 
perhaps, no less to the monarch, was followed by no evil 
consequences to Maecenas. ‘That cautious man perceived 
clearly that the surest method of retaining the enormous 
power which Octavius had usurped, and at the same time 
of preserving his prince from dangerous reactions against 
his person, was, by leading him to the rigid practice of 
the administrative virtues, clemency and justice; both of 
which had been outraged in his early career. He saw 
that, though the dread of military execution might, for 
a time, hold in subjection a vast population, yet a reign 
of terror must always be short lived, because it is intole- 
rable. The Romans were flattered and soothed, therefore, 
by the preservation of the forms of the old republic, while 
all the substance of power was in the hands of the empe- 
ror. Doubtless it was to soften and tame the spirit of the 
prince, that Mecenas summoned about him that drilliant 
court—brilliant not by a throne of royal state, rich with 
the gold of Ormus or of Ind, but shining with intel- 
lectual light; such a splendour as might emanate only 
from the master spirits of the world. Hence the elegant 
and warlike Plancus was placed near him; the eloquent 
and gallant Pollio; the accomplished but vicious Sallust ; 
the witty good-tempered Horace, and many other men of 
distinction ; but above them all, prince or courtier, Pub- 
lius Virgilius Maro! What are gems, barbaric pearl, and 
gold, compared with him? A being so gentle, modest, 
learned, good! A soul so wrapt and on fire with poetical 
inspiration, that he, of all men living, could alone produce 
the AEneid—the poem which is second, if indeed second, 
only to the verses of Homer. It has been read since the 
beginning of the Christian era, and still addresses itself 
with increasing power to the wonder, the admiration of 
mankind. ‘To read it alone, would repay the labour of 
learning its language. It is not possible to give in modern 
language full force to the poetry, the divine conceptions 
of the beauty of nature, and the tenderness of sentiment 
which are every where scattered with a lavish hand, like 
pearls and diamonds, through the inestimable works of 
Virgil. I cannot refrain from offering you the translation 
of a passage from Visconti, as just in its criticism, as it 
is beautiful in its diction; he says: 

“ However, a greater design seemed henceforth to 
occupy the thoughts of Virgil: he meditated the produc- 
tion of an epic poem, the happily chosen subject of which 
was connected with the Homeric Epopeia; but he de- 
sired to celebrate in it the origin, religion, glory, and 
greatness of Rome, her vicissitudes, and particularly 
Augustus, who had first organised the monarchy. The 
tradition which deduced the founder of Rome and family 
of Caesar from the blood of Ascanius and Zneas, point- 
ed out the hero of his song. Those who are acquainted’ 
with the theories of poetry must have remarked that the 
Latin poet knew how, by a surprising skill, to put to- 





gether the two poems of Homer, and producing from k 


them a single one, to add to it, even while imitating it, 
new beauties of a higher order; and that if the father 
of poetry is for ever above and beyond all rivalry in the 
abundance, sweetness, and nobleness of his diction, the 
grandeur of his invention, as well as by the majestic 
simplicity of his personages, Virgil has occupied a station 
nearest to him by giving us a poem which never lan- 
guishes, which is more varied and pathetic than his 
model; in which the rapidity of the recital does not en- 
feeble either the truth of his paintings or the force of his 
impassioned expressions. Formed by the poets of the 
Greek scene posterior to Homer, the sensitive soul of 
Virgil has seized upon the most beautiful movements of 
the dramatic poesy ; and his genius and his taste per- 
fected by the study of all that was most beautiful in the 
two languages, have enriched the neid with multi- 
tudinous reminiscences of those antique beauties which 
seduce the imagination of the reader, and do not even 
permit him to regret the sublime simplicity of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey.*” 

I should willingly defer to many of my hearers, as 
more learned or feeling critics, and riper scholars than I 
can pretend to be; yet I might challenge all the poetry 
of all ages to excel some of the passages of the sixth 
book of the Aineid, which he read with his own lips to 
Augustus, surrounded by his family. Where, in the 
whole range of poetical inspiration, shall we look for a 
more benign and graceful spirit than that which, like a 
very Urania, “ walks in beauty,” in the lines: 


“ Principio celum ac terras, camposque liquentes. 
Lucentemque globum lune,” &c. 


Or where shall we seek out a verse that moves with 
a loftier stride, or glows with a more patriot fervour than 
the celebrated 


«“ Excudent alii spirantia mollius era, 
Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmore vultus ; 
Orabunt causas melius; colique meatus 
Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento: 
Hec tibi erunt artes ; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.” 


The Iconographie Romaine contains, among its pre- 
cious engravings, a full length miniature portrait of Vir- 
gil, copied from the illuminated page of a manuscript of 
the fourth century, and which is supposed by the learned 
archaologist to be, perhaps, a true representation of the 
Roman poet. I should regret to be convinced that his 
arguments for its genuineness and credibility, are not 
well founded, for it is pleasing to have impressed upon 
the mind’s eye, “the very face, the body of the man, his 
form and pressure,” who from schoolboy days to life's 
present hour, comes over the memory and the affections, 
like a being celestial in excellence—an instructer in vir- 
tue ; one who, in thought, word and deed, seemed designed 
of heaven “ to raise ‘the genius and to mend the heart.” 

Could I possibly give you a better idea of the cultiva- 
tion of manners in the Augustan age, or of the sensibili- 
ty of the people to the power of intellect and virtue, 
than by reminding you, that when Virgil entered the 
theatre, he blushed and was bewildered to find that the 
assembled thousands seated there, spontaneously and un- 
solicited, rose upto do him reverence. Shall I not say, too, 
that he was rewarded with a fortune of half a million of 
dollars, and spent the latter part of his life, too short, alas ! 
upon a beautiful estate near Naples, beloved by troops 
of friends, and cherished till his last hour by his munifi- 
cent patron, the emperor. The tomb of Virgil, near 
Posillippo, is one of the shrines which the wayfarer of 
that region loves to approach: a shrine, decorated not 
with the martial trophies of victorious war, and bloody 
laurels, but with those green bays; which grow ever 
fresher and fairer with the immortal youth that Maro 
won by his deathless verse. 

But I must return to my subject, from which I have 
been enticed away by the fascination of his name. 

I cannot, in a short:lecture, even sketch out the great 
transactions of that first imperial reign, nor perhaps does 
the design of your lectures include more than an indication 
of subjects worthy of your study or curiosity. Those 
events are delightfully detailed by many writers, and [ 
gladly commend to the perusal of every one present the 
work of Mr. Blackwell—The Court of Augustus—which, 


. * Iconographie Romaine, vol. i. p. 183. 











(an opprobrium of booksellers, ) is out of print ; but which 
is one of the richest productions of the British press, 
and is ardent in all the praise and aspiration of true liber- 
ty that beseems a true and freeborn Englishman. 

Among the interesting events of Octavius’s life, are 
the war of Mutina, the defeat of Antony, and the flight 
of that remarkable man towards the western Alps, his 
junction with Lepidus and return to Italy, accompanied 
by his powerful legions and the remains of his own 
troops. These are stories full of interest for their inci- 
dents and their political importance. 

It was by the intervention of Lepidus that the cele- 
brated conference near Bologna took place. In the 
middle of the narrow river Rhenus, which flows by the 
walls of Bologna, there was a small island. ‘The three 
chieftains, Lepidus, Antony, and Octavius, bad led their 
several armies into view of each other, and encamped them 
separately on the banks of the stream. Bridges were laid 
to the island, reaching from the opposite shores ; and Le- 
pidus entered first. Having examined every part of the 
ground, and finding no treason there, he gave the signal 
agreed upon, when Antony and Octavius immediately 
approached from the opposite banks, and met in the 
midst of the island. The legions, at a distance, gazed 
in awe-hushed silence, while these three men, having 
carefully scrutinised each other's persons in search of 
concealed daggers, sat down, Octavius in the midst, and 
Lepidus and Antony on either hand, and thus began a 
conference which continued for three days. 

There, alone, overheard by no mortal ear, the voice of 
conscience silenced in their breasts; by the most shocking 
concessions to each other’s revenge, pride, and interest ; 
they divided the empire amongst themselves, and esta- 
blished themselves a triumvirate to restore the republic. 
That is to say, they resolved, by means of the military 
force then under their control, to seize the public trea- 
sure, to putto death by the sword three hundred senators 
and two thousand knights, the best and most patriotic citi- 
zens of Rome ; and to abolish the whole system of govern- 
ment; thus trampling under foot the sacred rights of 
their fellow citizens—those privileges and franchises 
which had descended to them through so many ages of 
order and law. 

This dreadful and wicked conspiracy against their 
country—one of the most awfully important transac- 
tions on the whole record of human events—is most elo- 
quently related by Appian, the Alexandrian. You may 
there learn how these men rushed from their detestable 
conference in the Rhenus, like destroying demons, to the 
capital ; the terror that preceded their march ; the closing 
of the gates guarded by their centurions; the setting up 
of the lists of the proscribed in public places; and the let- 
ting loose upon the inhabitants of a brutal soldiery. You 
will there see how a great dark cloud of terror brooded 
for days over that immense metropolis. Even the pen 
of Thomas Carlyle, dipped as it is in the blended hues of 
the bow and the storm cloud, and practised in the deline- 
ation of revolutionary scenes, could not paint with more 
distinctness and force the enormities of that cruel perse- 
cution. The heads of Rome’s bravest and best were 
brought into Rome’s great forum, and cast down at the 
foot of Antony’s rostrum, as he sat there to keep the tale 
of blood, and to pay the price stipulated for the ghastly 
faces of his former companions and countrymen. Had 
the fatal mandate gone forth only against that one man 
—the orator, philosopher and gentleman—M. T. Cicero, 
it would deserve the execration of mankind; but the 
sword did execute its dreadful mission, and we stand 
aghast at scenes everto be abhorred. The deadly glare of 
that scene may show to every friend of liberty how fatal a 
thing it is to entrust the power of the sword into hands not 
amenable to law ; and from that dark clou@is thundered, 
even in our ears, the solemn warning, that every violation 
of law is an injury done or threatened to every citizen. 
We may learn from it, that a party spirit that points 
to this or that man as the load star of political safety, and 
draws ys to promote his particular views as the only 
means of national welfare, is treason against duty, and a 
gross libel upon the intelligence, virtue, and capacity of 
man. Among free people the contest should be, not for 
men, but for principles. Would that among us that par- 
tisan spirit which is the bane of all free governments, 
might perish and disappear for ever, and that our con- 
stitution and laws, written down in every man’s heart, 
might reign supreme over our happy country. 

If the persons who truly loved the old constitution, 
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had acted conformably to these views, we should never 
have read of the war of Muatina, of Sextus Pompey, of 
Perusia, or of Actium: they were, like the Girondins, a 
numerous and intellectual band, whose theories of poli- 
tics were pure, and ther aims good: but it is pitiable to 
sce how they fell away, one after another, from the honest 
party, of which Cicero became the head, and through 
weakness and dissentions, permitted the total extinction 
of the representative system of the empire. ‘T'hat sacred 
principle which had been firmly established in Italy, 
upon the transfer thither of the institutions of Solon, 
was quenched, cast down, and trodden under foot, a fatal 
mischief for so many centuries. 

It cannot be denied that the reign of Augustus was 
henceforth brilliant and prosperous for the empire. Yet 
what lover of law but must condemn the men who over- 
threw the republic. Julius Cesar had power to renovate 
the commonwealth—he could have re-established and 
purified the representative system, and recovered in a 
measure even the public morals, by means of the censorial 
attribute, with which he was clothed. But ambition en- 
thralled his corrupted nature, and hushed in his soul all 
the wholesome and natural affections which had moved 
and enlarged the spirit of his ancestors. True it is, 
ambition paid him well with power and fame. ‘True it 
is, that he is even now known as a great warriol, a wise 
administrator, an elegant and accurate historian, beautiful 
in person, eloquent in debate, and brave as his sword. 
Yet history has paid his true reward, in telling us, that 
he met, for the ruin of his country, an untimely and 
a bloody death. 

Augustus brought the hitherto restless elements of 
strife into quiet subjection, and no consistent attempt was 
made to subvert the strong foundations of his authority. 
Unostentatious, shrinking from the visible exhibition of 
his strength, he exerted it silently but surely ; and pre- 
tending, all his life long, to sigh only for repose and escape 
from the toils of government, he yet retained the reins 
with a grasp that nothing butdeath could loosen. Agrippa 
often implored him to restore the commonwealth; but 
no; he knew better what was good for Rome, and ended 
by transferring the truncheon to Tiberius. Then we 
have a Claudius, and there was a Nero, a Vitellius, a Do- 
mitian, and a long story of woes, attributable to the first 
violators of the laws, whose wickedness drew after it 
every subsequent enormity. 

In tracing up the consequences of the overthrow of 
the commonwealth, we discern that, notwithstanding for 
one hundred and fifty years the state was more splendid, 
vast, and peaceful, than ever before, yet with the sup- 
pression of the free spirit really commenced the gradual 
declension of the empire, until the mighty fabric, rushing 
fast and faster down, fell at last utterly, a broken and 
confused ruin, overspreading the world, and crushing 
beneath its fragments even the mighty energies of the 
human mind. The dark ages, when man became im- 
bruted in ignorance and superstition, Attila, the Sara- 
cens, the crusades, and the feudal system, the slow awak- 
ening of our race from the stupor and delirium of the 
wreck of civilisation, the restoration of letters in Italy, 
and the upward spring of the capacities of mankind 
since the fifteenth century :—it is easy to follow the suc- 


cession of causations. But J must hasten to close a 


theme too expansive for my lecture, but well worthy of | 


your contemplation. 

A few observations seem necessary to enable me to 
bring my discourse properly to its termination. 

In all investigations concerning the period under re- 
view, we must be struck with the obtuseness of the moral 
sense of the people, and the almost total absence of the 
principle of honour or probity among them. 


To read the orations, tracts, and correspondence of | 


Cicero, is to be convinced that his mind was richly stored 
with knowledge ; of an amazing scope and power of reach ; 
of the most exquisite and elaborate cultivation and polish : 
so that, whether we view him as orator, statesman, phi- 
losopher, or writer, we are ready to venerate him as a 
paragon of men. But, alas! to see how destitute he 
was of probity, of honour; how wavering, truckling, 
and inconstant he was; we afe ready to feel humbled 
that our human nature could admit of such a lamentable 
obliquity as is clearly scen in much of his life. The 
same is true of Pompey, of Cesar himself; and, indeed, 
that whole bright galaxy of intelligences that cluster 
on the page of history, is obscured by the moral darkness 
and turpitude of the age. How shall we account for 


this absence of a noble principle from the most eminent 
characters of the times, but by referring to the great 
moral code, not yet received among them. The Christian 
religion bad not yet quickened, enlightened, and vivified 
the moral aptitudes of mankind. 

It is true, indeed, that, in our own day and generation, 
many of us do live regardless of the dictates of that be- 
nificent scheme, and violate without remorse many of its 
clearest and most dread sanctions. Yet notwithstanding 
the contumacy of some, its domain does extend far and 
wide over the boundaries of Christendom, and it moulds, 
invites, and even coerces, under the vast comprehension 
of its influences, the universal mind and heart of the 
Christian nations. Turning our eyes upon those countries 
where the light of Christianity has not yet shot its glad 
beams, we behold the nations and tribes sunken in the 
grossest ignorance and immorality. Their governments 
are despotisms and tyrannies. Their morals are those 
of Rome, and their mind lies darkling; the torch of 
science is not lighted there. 

But under our moral code, that torch is blazing, and 
is lifted up on high. That code is a pillar of fire by night 
and a glorious cloud by day, which leads us on from con- 
quering to conquer all the obstacles that oppose our 
exodus from the Egyptian bondage of ignorance and 
sensuality, and shall guide us at last to the victory over 
ourselves, in the subjugation of the passions, and the 
universal establishment of the reign of reason, and jus- 
tice, order, and law. 

It was a part of the plan of this discourse to compare 
our own political institutions with those of the Romans, 
in order that I might set forth wherein this frame of go- 
vernment, under which we live so happy and secure, 
excels all others of ancient or modern date; but I have 
already transcended my limits, and am chargeable with 
having presented a topic too copious for the hour. I 
pray you, however, to look for my apology, if not to find 
my excuse, in the desire I felt to awaken your attention 
to the department of classical literature, which is too much 
neglected in our modern course of study, or reading. It 
is a magazine so rich and inexhaustible of polite learn- 
ing—contains such wholesome, invigorating, and elegant 
repasts, fitted to promote the intellectual growth, health, 
and strength, and beauty, that I flattered myself the 
mere indication of its direction might excite in some of 
my hearers an appetite more natural than that fastidious 
one, which craves such nourishment as the Paul Cliffords, 
Maltravers, and Sam Wellers, with which the shelves 
are loaded. The intellectual hunger cries to us for bread 
or a fish—shall we give it a stone or a serpent? 

Lastly—secing that I speak to a mixed audience of 
ladies and gentlemen, I ought to say that I deem not one 
of the fair sex less interested than other members of so- 
ciety, in the political and moral considerations flowing out 
of a view of the subjects on which I have spoken. The 
interference of women in politics is always improper, if 
not indecent—yet [ should be sorry to omit this occa- 
sion for saying, that I wish every American mother 
might know by rote the whole story of the establishment 
| and fall of liberty in Rome; the vain struggles of our 
| fellow creatures to recover their lost rights, even from the 
| beginning of the Christian era until now; the great truth, 
| that we have regained them here, in the United States of 
America—and that they are secured in our written con- 
| stitution and laws. I would they might all study, and 

know, and justly appreciate that great instrument,—its 
| vast import to mankind. I would that every American 
| mother might impart to her son its great and solemn les- 
son3s—seal them deep in his young aflections,—that the 
| love of it might be engrafted upon his very nature, habits, 
and family remembrances—so that she might lead him 
up to the great stage of action, a firm, immovable, and 
| invincible defender of it. How can any of us for a mo- 
| ment forget that it is the charter of our peace—the sign 
| and seal of our seeurity? When it falls, ten thousand 
| years may roll over a cheated and degraded race, before 
| such another policy of government shall arise upon 
| man’s longing vision—the bow in the heavens, a har- 
| binger and a covenant that God will not be angry with 
| man always. 
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* All were but Babel vanities! Time sadly overcometh all 
things, and is now dominant, and sitteth on a &phinx, and 
looketh upon Memphis and old Thebes, while his sister, 
Oblivion, reclineth demi-somnous on a Pyramid, gloriously 
triumphing, making puzzles of Titanian erections, and turnin 
old glories into dreams. History sinketh beneath her cloud, 
The traveller, as he paceth amazedly through those deserts, 
asketh of her, Who builded them ? andshe mumbleth something, 
but what it is he heareth not. 

“ Egypt itself is now become the land of obliviousness and 
doteth. Her ancient civility is gone, and her glory hath vanish. 
ed asa phantasma. Her youthful days are over, and her face 
hath become wrinkled and tetrick. She poreth not upon the 
heavens; Astronomy is dead unto her, and Knowledge maketh 
other cycles. Canopus is afar off, Memnon resoundeth not to 
the Sun, and Nilus heareth strange voices. Her monuments are 
but hieroglyphically sempiternal. Osiris and Anubis, her aver- 
runcous deities, have departed, while Orus yet remains, dimly 
shadowing the principle of vicissitude and the effluxion of 
things, but receiveth little oblation.” 

Sin Tuomas Browne. 


PREFACE. 


I hope that those who do me the honour of perusing 
these letters will not take them for more than they are 
worth,—a simple, and, I trust, faithful record of impres- 
sions as they arose, and incidents as they occurred, such 
as I conceived would be read with interest at home. In 
preparing them for the press, I have divested them of 
much that could possess no general interest. If certain 
allusions to members of my family circle have been al- 
lowed to stand, it is only because they arose so naturally 
out of the circumstances, that they serve to illustrate 
them, or that, in one or two instances, I could not find it 
in my heart to cut them out. 

I may be permitted to allude to the subject of many 
reflections in these volumes—the literal accomplishment 
of prophecy, as displayed in the actual condition of 
Egypt, Edom, and Syria, Others have borne their testi- 
mony ; it is but adding a stone to the cairn, yet I cannot, 
and ought not, to withhold mine. 

I embrace with pleasure this opportunity of expressing 
my sincere acknowledgments for the uniform courtesy 
and kindness I experienced during my recent tour. To 

Tibaldi, Esq., of Alexandria, and his amiable lady ; 
—to Colonel Campbell, her majesty’s consul-general in 
Egypt,—to M. Piozin, vice-consul,—to Dr. Walne, John 
Hannay, Esq., and the Rev. Theophilus Lieder, at 
Cairo;—to the Reverend the American Missionaries, 
and Moore, Esgq., at Jerusalem ;—and to Nathaniel 
Moore, Esq., British Consul at Beyrout, (whose courte- 
sies I regret having been prevented from personally 
acknowledging,)—my peculiar thanks are due. On my 
obligations to Mr. Farren, consul-general in Syria, f will 
not dwell in this place. 

I cannot conclude without adverting to the lamented 
decease of my friend and near relation, Mr. William 
Wardlaw Ramsay, the companion of the greater part of 
my tour, 

If excellent abilities and sound judgment, expanding 
and maturing every day ;—if singular genius for music 
and drawing, and a general love for the fine arts, balanced 
by an enlightened taste for science and natural philoso- 
phy ;—if sweetness of temper, a warm, kind heart, and 
sincere but unostentatious religious principle—be quali- 
ties to render a character attractive and estimable, and 
to enhance the sorrow of surviving friends for the loss of 
one who, if spared by an all-wise Providence, would 
have been a blessing to his family/‘and an ornament to 
society—such a character, such qualities, were Mr. 
Ramsay’s. 

I have extracted from his private journal, and append- 
ed t» the present work in the shape of notes, manv pas- 
sages which, I think, will be read with interest by every 
one into whose hands these volumes may fall. 

Haigh, February, 1838. 


LETTER I. 
TO LIEUTENANT COLONEL LINDSAY. 
Cadiz—Gibraltar—The Cork Wood—Carteia. 


Gibraltar, November 10, 1836. 
How I longed for you, yesterday, dear James, at Cadiz, 
and here, too, at Gibraltar, happy should I have been 
this morning to have had your company during the 
glorious scramble I have had over every ridge of the old 
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rock! But of Cadiz first~I thought as we sailed away 
yestreen, (a delicious autumnal evening,) I had never 
seen a lovelier sight, her long serrated ridge of white 
buildings sharply defined against a glowing sunset sky— 
Rota glittering, like a town of King Salem’s sprung up 
from Ocean, at the further extremity of the bay, tipping 
its horn, as it were, with a diamond crown—the lateen 
sails scudding around us like gigantic nautiluses, stoop- 
ing over the green waters like the beautiful sea-birds that 
were sporting in every direction—oh ! it was lovely, very 
lovely ! 

We had but four hours allowed us to visit Cadiz; I 
threw my shyness to the winds, and used my eyes, stared 
into every nook and corner, and at every one, man and 
woman, we met. But you cannot have forgotten the 
scene, though long familiarity with its details may have 
effaced the remembrance of your first general impres- 
sions; to me it was all “fresh and fresh, new and new,” 
like the Indian beauty in the song—a living, breathing, 
moving tableau, a waking dream rather, for whether I 
was in or out of the body I can scarce tell, now that I 
reflect on the vision, so many ideas familiar to my fancy 
were then presented to my eyes in the warmest glow of 
reality; all, too, intensely Spanish—the long black 
cloaks of the sleepy hidalgos, long as their names, 
threadbare many of them as the mantle of chivalry their 
ancestors wore so gracefully—the Moorish faces, conical 
hats, and sashes of the lower, and, as they seemed to me, 
far nobler order—the cigarillos, common to all—the fans, 
mantillas, the black eyes, beautitul feet, and graceful 
gliding gait of the Sefioritas—but oh! what frights the 
old women are! and then the painted balconies above, 
that give such a character to the straight narrow stradas, 
flowers in most of them, but, alas! the “ fairer flowers,” 
Eve’s daughters, were few or none visible upon them— 
and the dazzling whiteness of the houses, every thing, 
too, as clean as if the Gaditanos were Dutchmen,—it 
was like a scene of enchantment! to say nothing of the 
exquisite delight of being on Spanish ground, and hear- 
ing the language of Calderon and Cervantes on every 
lip that passed me. 

I saw but two or three priests, not idly sauntering 
about as in the palmy days of Rome, but walking, it 
seemed to me, with an object,—slowly, however, as if 
their ponderous shells of hats were too heavy for them, 
and crestfallen ; in this respect your Spanish recollec- 
tions must vary from existing circumstances: the con- 
vents, too, were all shut up, and the bells over the gates 
looked as if conscious of having tolled their last. We 
knocked loud and long at one of the conventual build- 
ings, in hopes of seeing some pictures once shown there; 
but no porter hurried to the gate, the street was silent, 
only one boy to be seen in it, and he could not tell us 
who had the keys. 

The cathedral, however, is still building, a most superb 
edifice of the richest Corinthian architecture, but over- 
Joaded in many places, I thought, with ornament; the 
choir, however, is truly beautiful, all marble ; indeed the 
whole temple is so, and exquisitely finished. Yet I do 


not like the Corinthian; the “airy pillar” and the | 


“decent matron grace” of the Ionic are far lovelier, far 
purer, far holier; the Doric and Ionic remind one of 
Adam and Eve as they walked in naked innocence, and 
in all their original brightness, through the bowers of 
paradise ; but the spirit of the Corinthian is meretricious, 
too like that of the Laises and Co. of old Corinth her- 
self: this is fanciful, perhaps, but oh! there is a deep 
poetry, a hidden melody, in architecture, “ frozen music,” 
as 1¢ has been called, but it thaws now and then, when 
the fancy warms, and discourses most eloquently to her 
ear and eye. 

How beautiful, by the way, are Schlegel’s criticisms 
on the Gothic architecture! Did A tell you I have 
him with me? Shakspeare has been my chief reading 
since I left old England ; this she will be glad to hear. 
I have read over again several of his plays, but ex- 
quisitely beautiful as they are whenever he is himself, 
the pure poet, I cannot away with his clowns and vile 
puns, grossiéretés, and double entendres, bad enough 
even among men, but which he allows even his heroines 
to hear, ay, and understand, ay, and reply to. But 
Desdemona is perfect throughout ; I was trying her the 
other evening, as I lay in my cabin, by the severest 
ordeal, St. Paul’s exquisite delineation of charity, or, as 
it should be translated, love ; Shakspeare must have had 
it in his thoughts; it fits her in every point, especially in 





& 


her unsuspicious purity, “thinking no evil;” observe 
her wonder in what manner her husband could think 
her false, and oh! what a contrast between her mind 
and Emilia’s, at the end of the fourth act, and, again, 
between her and Juliet, the poetical passionate Juliet; I 
remember no one simile or metaphor that Desdemona 
utters, and Juliet’s fancy is rich as the orange groves of 
Mola di Gaeta, and sparkling as the waves that ripple to 
their feet, but she is “ of the earth, earthly,” in compari- 
son with the pure azure heaven of Desdemona’s mind, 
which one can gaze up into as into infinite space, unar- 
rested by a cloud, unless of tears and sorrow! How 
beautiful, though, and how natural is the moonlight 
scene between Juliet and Romeo! When I think on it, 
I almost fear I have judged her harshly—and yet, no. 

It has just struck twelve; I am sitting with my win- 
dow open, a brilliant starlight night, the air balm; I 
could almost expect a visit from the Diable Boiteux, and 
should not be sorry to have the houses of Gibraltar un- 
roofed for my inspection—and this reminds me of one 
of the things that most interested me at Cadiz—a visit to 
the terraced roof of M. Campan’s house, a kind old 
French merchant, our fellow-passenger, who entertained 
our party most hospitably. It was the best possible 
commentary on many a passage not only in Spanish but 
eastern romance; with a short rope-ladder one might 
travel over half the town, The house itself seemed but 
just finished, yet, in character, was quite Moorish; a 
court in the centre—balconied galleries opening upon it 
at each story—mats, &c. &c., every thing calculated to 
promote coolness. 

I kept a sharp look-out for traces of the Moors, and 
they are very visible. I thought of riding across coun- 
try to Gibraltar, but was advised to give up the idea: 
the country, they said, was uninteresting, (I should have 
seen manners, however) and, what decided me, my time 
here would have been much curtailed; I came on there- 
fore by sea, and this morning about nine, we anchored 
under the Rock of Gibraltar. 

I am glad that I saw Cadiz, a thoroughly Spanish 
town, before coming to this mongrel neutral ground, in- 
tensely interesting though it be. Bedreddin Hassan, 
awaking at the gate of Damascus, entered an unknown, 
but still an eastern city; the contrast to him was nothing 
to what it was to me, stepping off the quay of Cadiz, 
surrounded by wild Cadesians with their Calabrian-like 


ing, officers riding past, and all speaking English. 
nothing of this incongruity offended our eyes as we ap- 
proached the Rock—Europe and Africa, 


“ A palace and a prison on each hand,” 


Nature’s decree; the morning was gloomy, a lowering 
mist hung heavily over the rock in front of us, and I 
could almost have fancied we were arriving at the Table 
Mountain instead of the northern pillar of Hercules. 
Mount Atlas was but dimly seen in the distance, but a 
purer light gleamed over Algesiras, as if the rays of 
chivalry still lingered over the death scene of the “ good 
Lord James of Douglass;” as the day advanced, the 
clouds disappeared, and when I gazed around me a few 
hours afterwards from the Peak of Tarif, a sunny haze 
was the only resemblance the scene bore to our northern 
atmosphere. 

I need not tell you of the excavations, galleries, St. 
George’s Hall, the blasted watch-tower, &c. I scrambled 
over the whole mountain, taking a most intelligent artil- 
leryman as my, guide, a countryman, as I ascertained by 
the first word he spoke—his sergeant is a Lindsay from 
Dunse. I feared we should not see the monkeys, but 
there they were in numbers, apparently on excellent 
terms with the goats, their only companions on the 
height. 

How beautiful the palmetto is! and oh! how A 
would have enjoyed our return through a perfect garden ; 
strange tropical-looking plants, the fantastic prickly pear, 
and the aloe, hedging the pathway, and her old Italian 
acquaintances, the fig, almond, orange and lemon, and 
| the grateful plane tree—ay, and the Scotch fir, growing 
| luxuriantly, (and the richest vines, too,) on the lower 
| zone of the mountain. We descended by the Mediter- 
| ranean steps, as they are called, cut in the precipitous 
face of the rock, and winding round towards Evropa 











hats, swarthy as their Phcenician ancestors, to be set | 
down among English uniforms, sentries, and all the | 


pomp and circumstance of British soldiery, guards chang- | 
But 


of Nature’s architecture, or such rather by the God of | 








Point ; the broad Mediterranean—with those picturesque 
lateen sails that look as if, at the approach of a storm, they 
would furl themselves up and sink to the bottom—ex- 
panded in front of us, glowing in the waning sun, 


A leaf of gold 
Of Nature’s Book, by Nature’s God unrolled. 


I have just been leaning out of the window listening 
to a serenade! ail below me dark as Erebus, the raven 
down of night, and all silent save the “lively guitar,” 
and the deep voice of the caballero mingling in harmony 
and swelling richly on the night air. And when the last 
note died away,I could just hear the closing strain of 
another, far, far off, dying into silence like the echo of 
the “song of the olden time,” I have just been listening 
to. Music such as this might have been lingering on the 
ear of Melancholy, when Albert Durer surprised, full in 
love with, and immortalized her. 

Very pleasant food all this for midnight musing, yet 
daylight too has its attractions, and I then Jook down on 
a motley and ever-shifting scene, all nations seeming to 
meet here as at Venice, through Gibraltar, to be sure, is 
any thing but “enchanted ground ;” the Moor, with his 
white turban, burnoosh, and trowsers ; the Jew, with his 
black skull-cap, beard, and Israelitish face, the “ index 
of his pedigree” the wide world over—I saw one stalk 
past this morning with the very air of a Maccabee, his 
haughty mien, and the scorn throned on his erect brow, 
(or I wronged him), alike contrasting with the humble 
subdued gait of his brethren, and the holiday attire and 
light springy step of the Andalusian peasant,—the con- 
trast of a “gray Gordon,” to a “ Black Douglas’’—no 
disparagement, surely, in a comparison with the Wallace 
of Judea; then comes the mule or donkey-driver, ha- 
ranguing his beast as he trudges behind it, side by side, 
oh atrocity! with an English red coat! Here, at least, 
“motley is the only wear.” And now, dear James, 
buenas noches, and God be with you! I will not wish 
you the misery of living a thousand years. More to- 
morrow. 

To-day, November the 11th, we have had a delightful 
gallop, Missirie and I, into Andalusia, past La Roque, to 
the Cork-wood, about ten miles from Gibraltar; the 
scenery is quite beautiful—the day, at first rainy, cleared 
up ere we had ridden half a dozen miles, and the after- 
noon was lovely. From a ruined Moorish tower in the 
centre of the wood, we enjoyed a most beautiful prospect 
over the long vale we had passed through, wooded with 
cork-trees, olives, vines, oranges, lemons, and one noble 
palm-tree near a convent, a steep rate of mountains 
closing the vista at one end, the Rock at the other, rising 
over the waves like some vast Preadamite sea-monster. 

Returning, we rode here and there, this way and that, 
in search of the old town of Carteia, supposed to have 
been the first founded by the Phoenicians after passing 
the pillars of Hercules. After a long search we found it ; 
the theatre is clearly traceable, scooped out in the side of 
the hill, looking towards Gibraltar; the back-ground of 
the scene must have been noble indeed, the Mediter- 
ranean rushing between the two Continents. 

I am more and more pleased with Missirie, he is the 
most attentive creature possible, good-humoured, obser- 
vant, and intelligent ; I had much conversation with him 
this morning during our ride; he is really an agreeable 
companion, having read not a little by fits and starts, 
and having seen so many countries, He had studied for 
two years at Odessa, when the Greek Revolution broke 
out, and then joined the patriots. We are on the best 
terms, and I am sure we shall continue to be so. His 
facility in acquiring languages seems extraordinary. 
English he speaks with singular correctness, 


Saturday, November 12. 

I had no idea this Jetter would go so soon, but a 
steamer, I have just heard, sails for England in a day or 
two, and, as I have not time to epistolise my mother at 
length, and she will be anxious to hear all my adven- 
tures, I have presumed to direct this letter to her, begging 
her to read and forward it to its rightful owner. We 
have a heavenly day, “ blue above and blue below,” for 
our departure. By the by, they have an admirable 
garrison library here; the catalogue is well drawn up 
on the plan of that of the Royal Institution by Harris. I 
think I should like to spend a month or two here; 
nowhere, I suppose, could one enjoy at once such a cli- 
mate and such a library. Adieu. 
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LETTER IL. 
TO THE COUNTESS OF BALCARRAS. 

Voyage to Malta—San Giovanni—Ruins and Catacombs 

; of Alexandria, 

Malta. 

We left Gibraltar, my dear mother, on Saturday after- 
noon, the 12th, and have had charming weather, and a 
delightful voyage to Malta. Sunday and Monday we 
were coasting Spain and Barbary, and admiring the 
mountain ridges that frown from either shore, awaken- 


ing memories how interesting! of Juba and the Romans, | 


on the one hand—of the Xarifas and Fatimas, the Zegris 
and Abencerrages, of poor Boabdil, and of Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, on the other ! 

About eight on Monday night we touched at Algiers— 
thrilling name! The crescent moon was gleaming over 
it, but not very clear; the crescent is pale, pale all over 
the East now. We landed a young Dane there, the 
son of the Danish consul at Tangiers, and one of the 
royal guard of Denmark ; he was going to join the French 
expedition against Constantina, and I really felt sorry 
when he left us on such a perilous adventure. I found 
him full of information, and very intelligent, particularly 
on the subject of Northern Antiquities; he sang me 
several of his Danish songs as we walked the deck. 

Still coasting the Barbary mountains—so runs the 
log-book ; passed Bona, old Hippo Regius, dear to the 
memory as the home of St. Augustine—but during the 
night, alas!—Bizerta—the Cani rocks—Porto Farina, 
Cato’s Utica, and Cape Carthage, behind which lies the 
site of Dido’s palace, Cyprian’s garden—where the sol- 
diers seized him, generous, noble-minded Cyprian! Then 
across the Bay of Tunis, with a beautiful view of the 
mountains hemming it in to the south; before weather- 
ing Cape Bon, passed the vast and lofty island-rock of 
Zembra, reminding one, when directly north of it, of the 
volcanic isle of Sabrina. Bid adieu to the Barbary 
coast, and for awhile nothing but the sea-circle for our 
horizon; presently Gozo in sight—rough rocky hills, but 
the lights and shadows beautiful—skim past it through 
the waves on which Telemachus floated, if Gozo be the 
Isle of Calypso, which I don’t believe it was—and lo, 
Malta, with her deep harbours, picturesque tiers of 
houses, impregnable batteries, and English shipping! 
How changed— 

But I had litte time, or, in truth, inclination, at that 
moment, to think of days by-gone, for scarcely had we 
anchored in the quarantine harbour, when dear William 
came alongside to greet me; he had secured me rooms 
in Beverley’s Hotel, and we adjourned thither without 
delay ; he is remarkably well, and we look forward with 
great pleasure to the prosecution of our tour together, 

Oh! the rapture of a first visit to San Giovanni! 
those gorgeous and chivalric tombs of the grand masters 
and the knights of St. John! [ shall not be content 
now till I see Rhodes, invested with more familiar inte- 
rest to a clansman of Radulphus de Lindesay, Lord 
David of the Byres, and Sir Walter, 


« Lord of Sainct Johne, and Knicht of Torphicane, 
By sea and land ane vailzeant Capitane,” 


as Davie Lindsay calls bim. 

I visited the armouries in the old palace—neither worth 
seeing ; spacious galleries and chambers, but nothing 
after Venice. ‘The library, too, full of the fat old folios of 
the seventeenth century. They seema curious set, these 
Maltese: their language is most dissonant, a mere jar- 
gon of Arabic, but all speak broken English; their 
national airs, however, are beautiful, especially one, 
beginning, “ Selloom tal harir,” &c. which you will find 
in my manuscript collection of national music; I have 
not heard it here, nor indeed any thing in the way of 
minstrelsy, except “ Rule Britannia,” which they have 
been chanting most uproariously in honour of their new 
governor, Sir Henry Bouverie, 

Before re-embarking, I paid another visit to St. John’s, 
by far the most interesting spot at Malta—for this is not 
the Melita where St. Paul was wrecked. One, the last 
survivor, I believe, of the old knights, a countryman, too, 
of Bayard and Duguesclin, was pointed out to me—a 
poor decrepit, feeble old man—alas! alas! 


Alexandria, November 30. 
We arrived here last Friday, to wit, November the 
25th; the day was lovely, the sea of a delicate light green, 





| the “sky exquisitely clear, of a rosy transparent hue, 


| smiling our welcome to the city of Cleopatra, as we sailed 
| into the harbour—then a glorious oriental sunset. There 
| is little or no twilight in these latitudes, and it was quite 
| dusk by the time we reached our inn, riding on donkeys, 
| the general conveyance in this country. 
| Ah! that was a happy evening! A month’s cramp 
| in the cabin of a steamboat exchanged for freedom and 
| terra firma, and that terra firma Egypt, still the land of 
| mystery, still a land of beauty ! 


«Tis here that the feathery palm trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies—” 


| and never will palm trees rustle more melodiously, never 
| will the moon and stars twinkle through their transparent 
| foliage with more loveliness, never shall I enjoy the still- 
| ness and repose of an Eastern night with more thrilling 
_ pleasure, more thorough enjoyment, than I did that even- 
|ing, walking in the pretty little garden behind Mrs, 
Hume’s hotel, or resting in an arbour of trelliswork, 
under a branching vine, meditating on the past and pre- 
sent, and anticipating the future, in which, unless it be 
| the mirage, I see many a hundred miles of Father Nile, 
many a lengthening vista of temples and colonnaides, 
outstretched before me; Nature and Art beckoning me 
on, and offering me the fruits of knowledge as the reward 
of my wanderings. There is nothing, indeed, new to 
discover, but are not Vesuvius and Naples new to the 
eye that has never hailed them before ? 

We have been riding about ever since our arrival— 
over ruins, and nothing more. A _ town, half Turkish, 
| half Frank, turbans and hats seeming equally at home in 
| it; mounds beyond mounds of debris stretching away to 
the south, east, and west of it; whole lines of ancient 
streets traceable by the wells recurring every six or seven 
yards, by which the contiguous houses, long since crum- 
bled away, drew water from the vast cisterns with which 
the whole city was undermined ; wretched hovels clus- 
tered here and there in the suburbs, and towering groves 
of date trees “scattered at wide intervals” over the 
cheerless solitude—such is the present aspect of Alexan- 
dria. The Desert has done for her what Vesuvius did 
for Pompeii—buried her so completely, that all we see 
above the present surface has been brought to light by 
excavation ; not quite all indeed—Pompey’s Pillar and 
Cleopatra’s needle, both misnomers, are still erect, soli- 
tary monuments of the flight of time, of the youth and 
the decrepitude of Egypt; for the needle stood at Helio- 
polis, the On of Scripture, three thousand years ago, 
and the shaft of Pompey’s Pillar adorned the temple of 
Serapis and the library of the Ptolemies till it was re- 
moved to its present site, and furnished with a capital 
and base, in honour of Diocletian, whose name Mr. 
Hamilton was the first to decypher, the whole inscription, 
long supposed to be entirely lost, having been recovered, 
letter by letter, by the united acumen of a few wise men 
of Britain. It is only distinguishable in the strong light 
of the mid-day sun. 

One ruin only, just excavated, and a nondescript, will 
I trouble you with, inasmuch as mine, too probably, may 
be the only record of its discovery, for these Turks dis- 
cover only to destroy. Four or five granite columns are 
still standing on their pedestals of white marble; the 
rest have been removed ; and a few Corinthian capitals, 
also of white marble, are lying a short distance off, soon 
probably to be reduced to lime, and applied to as vile pur- 
poses, comparatively, as that to which Hamlet’s fancy 
traced the dust of the royal founder of Alexandria himself. 
Behind these pillars rises a solid wall of masonry, sup- 
ported by three arches, on the reverse of which we found 
vestiges of curious Greek paintings, the colours very * 
vivid, and the subject, it would appear, taken from 
Homer, the only figure that remained uninjured by the 
pickaxe being superscribed 
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We observed, with surprise, three or four coats of 
stucco, laid one over the other, all painted, and the lowest 
the best. It was merely through the chance encounter 
of an Italian monk, that we were led, through a laby- 
rinth of narrow lanes and groves of date trees, to this 
interesting spot, 

In Lucas’s time, about 120 years ago, a superb piazza 
was traceable in the middle of the ancient town, orna- 
mented with lofty granite columns, and surrounded, to all 








appearance, by the principal palaces of the city, with a 
beautiful fountain in the centre. We saw no traces of it ; 
in his day the remains were almost entirely covered with 
the sand. 

As for the far-famed library, its site can only be con. 
jectured ; the first library was attached to the palace of 
the Ptolemies, and was accidentally consumed when 
Julius Cesar was obliged to burn his ships in the har- 
bour, to which it was contiguous. We visited yester- 
day some recent excavations, which have laid bare the 
remains of a vast edifice, pronounced by antiquaries (I 
know not on what authority) to be those of the second 
library ; but nothing is certain here—not even the date 
of the catacombs, or whom they were worked by ; some 
contending they belonged to Alexandria, others, to the 
insignificant town of Racotis, that existed here before 
Alexandria was founded ; this can hardly be. Of their 
Greek origin there can be no doubt, the architecture 
being uniformly Doric. 

These catacombs are at some distance west of the 
city, and highly interesting. We explored them with 
torches, creeping in many places on our hands and 
knees. Entering from the north, three chambers, run- 
ning westwards, lead you to a large circular room to the 
south of the third, with a noble dome of beautiful pro- 
portions, and opening, towards the south, east, and west, 
into three small recesses, apparently for sarcophagi. 

Over the door-way we found traces of the orb, or globe 
with wings, that Dr. Clark mentions; but it has been 
broken off since his time. We saw the same emblem, 
however, (which reminded me of Isaiah’s address to 
Ethiopia, ch. xviii. v. 1.) over both doors of the vesti- 
bule, that we had entered, and that we proceeded by, still 
westwards; the plan of the catacombs seems modeled 
on this emblem, for the wings are clearly arranged in 
reference to the central and circular shrine. | After ex- 
ploring several other chambers in the same direction, all 
strewed with bones, we retraced our steps to the central 
chamber, and the rest of the party went out, while Cap- 
tain Lacon (an intelligent officer who had joined our 
party) and I remained behind to examine what we had 
already seen more carefully. 

The grand entrance clearly opened from the shore, 
and we wished, if possible, to discover it; creeping up 
the sloping wall, or rather bank, as it ought to be called, 
of the second chamber from the present entrance, we 
found it was only the corner of an immense hall, sup- 
ported by square pillars, that stretched away towards the 
shore, filled up by a long continuous mound of earth, 
accumulated so close to the roof, that it was impossible 
to proceed except by crawling on one’s breast like a 
worm. On we crept, however, with two or three of our 
Arab guides, and the result of a long and painful pere- 
grination in this uncomfortable attitude was that, follow- 
ing the walls, we fairly traced the three sides of the hall, 
and discovered what probably was the grand entrance, 
opposite, as nearly as we could guess, to the circular 
chamber. 

The sea, probably, at the time of the great earthquake, 
when fifty thousand Alexandrians perished, and the islet 
was washed away to which Mark Anthony retired to 
enact Timon of Athens after the wreck of his fortunes, 
seems to have washed sand and soil into the catacombs, 
and, after filling as we now beheld them, to have finally 
choked up the entrance, so that it is undiscoverable from 
the shore. I do not think we have made any new dis- 
covery, for the French are said, in one of my guide- 
books, to have made a complete plan of these extraordi- 
nary excavations, but I am glad we made them out so 
satisfactorily to ourselves. Oh! that they were all cleared 
out, that one could enter from the shore, traverse that 
noble hall, and enter the shrine, just as the votaries-did 
of old, two thousand years ago! 

So much for this “ City of the Dead !” Living Alexan- 
dria is equally interesting, though strangely different; 
turbaned Turks, wild Arabs, Copts, Armenians, Jews— 
every nation seems to have its representatives here ; and 
the strings of camels moving along ; the women gliding 
about in their long veils, with holes only for the eyes to 
peep out at—graceful in their carriage, some carrying 
their children at their sides, others astride on their shoul- 
ders—are objects pty 5 oriental. The Arabs, espe- 
cially, dressed just like the Ishmaelites and Midianites of 
old, carry one’s imagination further yet back even than 
the catacombs—far, far into antiquity—to the days of 
Joseph and the Patriarchs. 
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But it is no use attempting to sketch so varied and 
shifting a scene; though already it be somewhat familiar 
to me, my ideas are still all in a whirl. One is really 
bewildered too with the crowd of associations, ancient 
and modern, this place teems with, independent of visible 
objects ;—A lexander the Great, who intended to make it 
the seat of his empire, and the emporium of the world, 
which indeed it became under the Ptolemies, as the link 
between India and the west—the museum, the library, 
the revival of Greek literature and philosophy under the 
enlightened successors of Alexander—the version of the 
Old Testament by the seventy-two interpreters, if we 
may believe the old legend, though its falsity cannot af- 
fect the historical fact that the law and the prophets were 
translated into Greek nearly three centuries before our 
Saviour’s birth, and while those wonderful prophecies of 
Daniel about the kings of the north and the south, the 
Ptolemies and Seleucide, were actually fulfilling—-Cesar, 
Cleopatra, Anthony, and Shakspeare’s play—Mark and 
his ministry, the school of Clement and Origen, Atha- 
nasius, the noble patriarch, and his chequered fortunes 
during a lifetime devoted to the defence of God’s truth 
against Arius—Amrou and the Saracens—and lastly, 
after twelve hundred years of silence and decay, Aber- 
crombie, gallant Abercrombie, his highland hearts around 
him, the cry of victory in his ear, 


« Looking meekly to heaven from his death-bed of fame!” 


What varied scenes—what opposite characters—what 
warring influences of good and evil ! 

And under whose banner, Orosman’s or Abriman’s, 
must I rank Mohammed Ali himself, whose ships, proud 
as their mother Alexandria may well be of their magnifi- 
cence, are, like his army, a very curse to the country ?* 

But I must conclude. We start, I hope and believe, 
to-morrow morning, provided we get a boat, but the Pasha 
has impressed all he could lay his hands on, for the 
conveyance of his son’s harem, and we may have to 
wait. Adieu, my dear mother. 


PS. Dec. 1. Only think of our scampering off this 
morning, on jackasses (instinctively), on hearing that 
the harem was about to embark for Cairo! We had 
about three miles to ride, and when we got near it there 
was nothing to be seen of the ladies, nor could we ap- 
proach the carriages (English, and four-in-hand) they 
rode in. We watched them from a distance, and after 
seeing two or three children handed out, followed by a 
veiled lady, whom William pronounced to be dreadfully 
thick-ankled, we turned around and retraced our steps 
at a gentle trot, and have been laughed at for our wild- 
goose chase ever since. We were not, however, the only 
English who joined in it, and were the first to retreat— 
that is some comfort. 
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LETTER III. 


Voyage to Cairo—Sais—Introduction to the Pasha— 
Tombs of the Mamaluke Sultans—Cairo at sunset— 
Bazars—Courtesy to Franks—Garden of Roda—Old 
Cairo—Cemetery of the Mamaluke Beys—School at 


andria on the sixth day, the wind having been contrary 
during the first two or three of the voyage ; we sailed 
on the Mahmoudieh canal to Atfi, in the course of a 
night, and there embarked on the Nile in one of the 
cangias, or boats of the country, which hold two con- 
veniently enough. Missirie and Abdallah, a handsome 
Kordofani—black as ebony—whom we have engaged as 
Arab interpreter and aid-de-camp extraordinary, occupied 
a tent in front of the cabin, and, altogether, we got on 
very comfortably. 

The only place of interest on the western branch of 
the Nile is Sa-el-Hagiar, the site of the ancient Sais, 
from whence the worship of Nith, or Minerva, was car- 
ried to Athens by Cecrops and his Egyptian colony, 
sixteen centuries before the Christian era. There she 
stood, the idol of Egyptian worship, veiled with her 
mysterious peplus, carried for ages afterwards, though in 
ignorance of its mystc meaning, in the sacred proces- 
sions of Athens, and uttering those thrilling words of 
wisdom, that text for human vanity to meditate on—* I 
am all that is, all that hath been, and all that will be; 
and my veil no mortal hath ever yet uplifted!” What 
know we even now of nature’s mysteries? Are we 
wiser than Job? I trow not. 

Long before arriving at Cairo we saw the pyramids 
towering in the distance like mountains cut down into 
their present shape; we have not yet visited them; 
Monday next will, I hope, dawn on our departure for 
that purpose. Caviglia, the famous Italian, who rivals 
Belzoni in enterprise and success, breakfasted with us 
this morning; he is certainly a very extraordinary map ; 
there is an account of his researches in an article of the 
uarterly, Qfurnished some years ago by Mr, Salt, very 
interesting, and well worth your perusal. 

But I have had other visitors of no less celebrity— 
Linant, the French artist, who accompanied Laborde to 
Petra, and who discovered the ruined capital of Merce ; 
Gobat too, the Abyssinian missionary—Mr. Lieder, the 
resident missionary at Cairo, introduced him to me—a 
tall majestic figure, benevolent countenance, long beard, 
and in the Turkish dress; I had a long and interesting 
conversation: with him. 

We have received the kindest attentions from every 
one. Colonel Campbell, our consul-general, has pro- 
cured us every thing we could desire in the way of pass- 
ports, firmans, &c. He introduced us to the pasha a 
few evenings ago; as it is now Ramadan (the Turkish 
Lent, during which they fast all day and feast all night) 
he receives after sunset. We visited the old spider in 
his den, the citadel, where he ensnared and murdered the 
Mamalukes. Ascending a broad marble passage on an 
inclined plane (thé substitute for a staircase), and travers- 
ing a lofty antechamber crowded with attendants, we 
found ourselves in the presence-chamber, a noble saloon, 
richly ornamented, but without any article of furniture 
except a broad divan, or sofa, extending round the three 
sides of the room, in one corner of which squatted his 
highness Mohammed Ali. Six wax candles, ten feet 
high, stood in a row in the centre of the hall, yet gave 
but little light. ; 

About half an hour’s conversation ensued between 
Colonel Campbell and the pasha, chiefly statistical, and 





Boulac-—Printing-press--Egy ptian Christians—Jews— 
Magicians, Jugglers, &c. | 
December 17, 1836. | 
Here, my dear mother, in Grand Cairo, we have been 
settled for more than a week, delighted with all we have 


| 
| 
| 


interesting as showing his singular and intimate know- 
ledge, extending to the minutest details, of every thing 
going on in his dominions,* He does, in fact, every 
thing himself; he has made'a great deal of Egypt, con- 





‘not dining, like us, at tables, the lower deck was free 


seen, and fully prepared to enjoy ourselves during the | from that incumbrance, like the main deck. ‘There was 


remainder of our trip. We reached Cairo from Alex- 

* We visited the Admiral’s ship, a three-decker, on 
the 28th of November. “I had heard much,” says Mr. 
Ramsay, in his private Journal, “ of these vessels, and 
was prepared for their magnificence, and even for more 
that [ found. The show certainly was very fine on the 
upper, the main, and the lower decks, every thing being 
very spacious, clean, polished, and in order; the breadth 
of beam, and the total freedom from all (I should imagine 
even necessary) incumbrance, gave her a noble appear- 
ance; but one missed a great deal; there was no accom- 
modation for officers—a}l are down in the cock-pit, and 
thus the whole range of the decks is thrown open from 
poop to stern in both decks, ‘The officers seemed to be 
very poorly off, and, as this was not a show part of the 
ship, it stood no comparison with the rest. The men 





not the finish which characterises every thing in our shi; s, 
or the air of aptness and congruity which ought to per- 
vade it. The crew are 1100, but a useless sect ; every gun 
requires a marine to stand over the men with a musket, 
and eight small cannon are planted abaft tocommand the 
ship in case of a mutiny, I suppose.” 

* « We walked straight into the divan chamber with- 
oat being announced, or any ceremony whatever. The 
renowned Mohammed Ali was squatting in one corner 
of the room, smoking a most superb pipe, clustered with 
whole handfulls of diamonds; we all, after bowing, sat 
down on each side of him. Coffee was brought to each 
in the small cups like egg-cups, in beautiful filagree 
stands, universally used in the east ; a pipe is never given 
but to a peer. He sent for his interpreter, and Colonel 
Campbell sustained the conversation for three quarters of 
an hour nearly. The pasha spoke most practically and 








sidered as his private property, but at the expense of the 
people, who are fewer in number, and those few far more 
miserable than they were before his time. 

And how could it be otherwise ?* He “ has drained 
the country of all the working men, He presses them 
as sailors, suldiers, workmen, &c., and nobody can be 
sure of his own security for a day, His system appears 
to be infamous, and the change which bas taken place in 
the general appearance of the country within a few 
years is said to be extraordinary. Every where the land 
is falling out of cultivation, villages are deserted, houses 
falling to ruin, and the people disappearing. 

“ He taxes all the means of industry and of its improve- 
ment, and then taxes the product. Irrigation is the 
great means of cultivation and fertility ; he therefore 
charges fifteen dollars’ tax upon every Persian wheel ; 
and, as the people can find a way of avoiding it by manual 
labour, raising the water in a very curious way by the 
pole and bucket, he lays a tax of seven doilars and a half 
even on that simple contrivance. 

“ He then, in the character of universal Jand proprie- 
tor in his dominions, orders what crop shall be sown, 
herein consulting his own interest solely, in direct op- 
position to that of his people. He settles the price of 
the crop, at which the cultivator is obliged to sell it to 
him, for he can sell it tono one else ; and, if he wishes 
to keep any himself, he is obliged to buy it back from 
government at the new rate which the pasha has fixed for 
its sale, of course, many per cents dearer than when he 
bought it. Numberless are his little tricks for saving 
money ; e. g. when he has to receive money, it has 
always to be paid in advance; taxes, particularly, he 
collects always just before the plague breaks out, so that, 
though the people die, he has their money ; in paying 
the troops and others, it is vice versa ; he pays after date, 
and gains also upon the deaths, 

“ We have heard much at home of the reforming 
enlightened spirit of Mohammed Ali, but what is it foun- 
ded on? it looks more like a great and sudden blaze 
before the whole is extinguished and falls into total dark- 
ness ; and whether this is to happen at his death or 
before, seems the only question: it seems not to be far 
distant. Last year he had no money (and he pushed 
hard for it), to pay his troops and dependents, and this 
year he will have no more than he had last. 

“ He has forced the riches of the country prematurely, 
and to an extent they could not bear, at the same time 
removing the means of their reproduction, and thus he 
has procured the present means of prosecuting the really 
wonderful, and what, in other circumstances, would bave 
been the useful and beneficial improvements and insti- 
tutions, which we have heard so much of, and which 
certainly strike a traveller much, 

“Tt is to the unprincipalled roguery and ignorance of 
his European advisers and officials that most of this waste 
and expense is to be charged. His counsellors consist 
of all the needy emigrants from France and Italy, who 
are scouted or in bad odour at home, and who have the 
assurance to pretend to be that they are not here, where 
detection is difficult, and where success is their fortune 
for life. Ideas of the most extravagant kind, such as 
that of damming up the Nile, and others on which he 





statistically of all his manufactures and undertakings, 
entered into all the details of ship-building, and the merits 
of particular woods, told us of some extraordinary in- 
stance of his /enient ru/e in the case of a village which 
he had pardoned its contributions, informe us be had 
exported four hundred and twenty five thousand quintals 
of cotton last year, and so on. 

“ He did not address any of his guests, but I observed 
his sharp cunning eye fixing itself on every one. The 
light was not strong enough to remark minutely, but I 
can agree with former travellers as to the vivid expres- 
sion of his eye, and, for the rest, under a huge tarboosh 
and immense white beard and mustachioes, it is absurd to 
talk of, or to have any clear idea of the expression of his 
face; but an expression I have read somewhere, ¢ his cold 
heartless laugh,’ came suddenly into my head when I 
heard him laugh: it sounded hard, cold, and pleasureless, 
und enough to make any one freeze whose head was at 
his mercy.”— Mr. Ramsay's Journal. 

* The subsequent observations on the present state of 
Egypt are extracted from Mr, Ramsay’s Journal; I have 
substituted them for my own, which were nearly to the 
same effect, though shorter and less interesting. 
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has thrown away many hundred thousands of pounds, have | 
been put into his head by these speculating adventurers, | 


who fill their own pockets by it, and thus prey upon the | 


—. 


country. 

« A man, who has received the education of a scribe | 
or clerk, comes out, talks of cotton-growing, and soon | 
rises to the head of the cotton department ; another, who 
has thought of nothing but trade or manufacturing, is 
put into the engineering office; and thus every thing is 
mismanaged. The English are no longer employed in 
his service, he has found them tvo hard to deal with, too 
honourable and straight forward, not supple and promis- 
ing enough. Mr. Hill is the only one here who under- 
stands engineering, and is now dismissed from his ser- 
vice. A steam-engine has been sent out; three years 
have passed, and its undertaker cannot put it up, though 
constantly at work. Mr. Hill bas offered to do it in a | 
week, but his offer is not allowed to reach the pasha’s 
ear.’ But enough of this—the prospect is very cheer- 
less. 

Mr. Hill, by the way, isour landlord, and a very clever, 
ingenious, obliging wan he is. With English hotels at 
Alexandria and Cairo, and floating palaces at command 
for navigating the Nile, what is there to prevent our 
English ladies and their beaux from wintering at Thebes, 
as they have done hitherto at Paris and Rome? An | 
hotel in the city of Sesostris would in that case prove a 
most profitable speculation. 

One word more, however, about Mohammed Ali :— 
few in England seem to be aware how vast his dominions 
really are ; nominally the pasha of Egypt, he is supreme 
in Nubia, Dongola, Sennaar, to the borders of Abys- 
sinia; the Hedjaz, the Peninsula of Mount Sinai, Pales- 
tine and Syria, and Asia Minor south of Mount Taurus, 
pay him tribote and obey him ; and even the desert- 
dwellers as far as Palmyra stand in awe and respect him. 
Bat it is not mere extent of dominion that gives an abid- 
ing niche in the temple of history ; he sits on the throne | 
of Zenobia, but who will remember his name a hundred 
years hence! 

So here we are at Cairo, the City of Victory—dangh- 
ter of the Fatimites anc the bide of Saladin—the Tyre | 
of Saracen commerce, and of the thousand and one | 
nights at that later era when Arab chivalry had burnt | 
out, and the children of Antar had ceased to be gentle- | 
men. Viewed from any of the neighbouring eminences, 

| 
} 





she is still Grand Cairo, but the narrowness of the 
streets, a perfect labyrinth of alleys, and the general air 
of decay, forbid one’s application of the epithet to the | 
interior of the city.* Saladin sleeps at Damascus, and | 
his house survived him but a few brief generations; a | 
race of slaves succeeded them, Circassian slaves, raised 
successively from bondage to the throne of this “ basest 
of kingdoms,” for two hundred and thirty years previous | 
to 1517, when Selim, the grand Turk, conquered it. | 
Their cemetery is one of the most interesting sights at 
Cairo, 

Crossing a mile or so of the Desert, you come in sight | 
of a city of tombs and mvsques—the most splendid | 
domes, pillars of the most exquisite Saracenic architecture, 
and minarets the lightest and airiest imaginable, rising 
from the desert, like an oriental Venice, to greet you; I 
never saw any thing more lovely than this City of the 
Dead—the evening sun sbining brightly and cheerfully 
down its silent avenues. On a nearer approach you find 
with sorrow that they are already crumbling with decay, | 
the muezzin has long ceased his summons to prayer, and | 
a few miserable Arabs are the only human tenants of | 
their lofty courts and chambers. 

After riding throngh the wide extent of the tombs, we 
climbed up to the top of the sand-bills which separate | 
the lonely sepulchral plain from the city of Cairo, Oh! | 
it was a scene for Mirza to dream of—an hour for years | 
to look back upon! the sun setting behind the pyramids | 


* «In the streets where there are no shops the build- 
ings are still closer; in fact, the second stories are almost | 
always quite joined; the little projecting windows of ad 
houses opposite fit into each other, and the sky is only | 


at glimpses visible from below. They give one more 
the idea of private passages in a house, till you are un- 
deceived by meeting people on horseback, and by their 
interminable extent and labyrinthic properties. 


| him yearly a dollar per tree, 
| plantation a few days ago, and were delighted with it, 


Many | 





—the N ile, that once flowed blood, winding between the 


| two deserts that are ever striving to rob him of the rich 


verdure that edges his channel—Cairo, with her thou- 


| sand minarets, rising over the thin curling smoke=and 


the busy hum of men, that denotes how densely peopled 
she still is, murmuring from below,—and then to turn 
round and look down on the hollow and silent valley of 
the dead sultans, already lost to the sun’s rays, stifl and 
lifeless, except a string of camels winding among the 
tombs—’twas a strange contrast! The sun sank, sank, 
sank, and at last disappeared, while we still stood 
there watching the pyramids piercing the glowing sky, 
and listening for the Muezzin ; at last a cannon from the 
citadel announced the sun’s total disappearance, and then 
first one, then every minaret “found a tongue,” an- 
swering each other in the self-same words, “ God is 
great! There is no God but God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet !” 

T'he crescent moon brightened over us as the night 
fell, and, pondering on the past and the present, we rode 
slowly homewards through the motley crowds with which 
this strange city is peopled, all eagerly preparing for their 
evening meal. 

We are now tolerably familiar with oriental objects ; 
but the first three or four walks we took through the 
bazars were like a visit to another world, familiar to the 
imagination, but passing strange when first realised by 
the eyes; portly dueunas, veiled from head to foot, wad- 
dling along, followed by their slaves—harems taking the 
air on donkey-back, escorted by their black eunuchs, the 
most consummate puppies in Cairo—Arabs on their 


| dromedaries—richly dressed Bedouin sheikhs on their 
| prancing steeds—Turks with their long pipes and 


ataghans—water carriers, buffaloes, half naked santons, 
or religious fanatics, singing and rocking backwards and 
forwards—criers perambulating the bazars with objects 
of curiosity to dispose of—the small shops on either 
side of the street, their owners sitting cross-legged and 
sinoking—every thing reminded us of the Arabian Nights 
and Haroun Al-Raschid. 

In one respect, however, a great and happy change 
has taken place; the insults Christians were formerly 
subject to are now unknown. Whatever be one’s opi- 
nion of the pasha’s domestic policy, travellers owe him 
much, for throughout his dominions (in Egypt and 
Syria at least) they may travel in the Frank dress with 
perfect safety. What would old Sandys or Lithgow 
have said, had any one prophesied in their days that two 
Britons would, in 1836, walk openly through Cairo, 
preceded by a native servant clearing the road before 
them by gentle hints indiscriminately administered to 
donkeys and moslemin, to get out of the giaour’s way? 

The Turks are perfect gentlemen, and never stare—a 
marvel and a mystery to me, for we must cut uncouth 
figures in our tight European garments. But we have 
made up our minds in no case and nowhere to discard 
our national dress as if we were ashamed of it, though 
I think we well may be. 

There is nothing, I fear, likely to be permanent of the 
few real improvements the pasha has introduced here. 
His trees only are likely to survive him; he has planted 
two hundred thousand olives in the neighbourhood of 
Cairo, and expects that, in a few years, they will pay 
We rode through this 


but far more so with the gardens Ibrahim Pasha, Maho- 


| med Ali’s stepson, has planted in the island of Rhoda, 


which you reach after traversing the olive grounds. 
They are managed by two Scotsmen, at least of Scotish 
descent, and do them great credit. 

I longed for you and dear A—-;; it is indeed a love- 
ly spot; one walk, with borders of myrtle, particularly 
charmed me, leading, between rows of orange trees in 
full bearing, to a fountain surrounded by cypress and 
lignumvite trees. Rosemary edges the walks like box 
in England, and roses bloom in profusion; gorgeous 
butterflies, “ winged flowers,” as some one prettily calls 
them, were flitting about in every direction, and some 
strange plant or other, the banana, prickly pear, the 
beautiful acacia speciosa, or the date tree, with its grace- 
ful head-gear, constantly reminded Jus of the East, 

Little canals for irrigation are conducted all over the 
garden, some of them of hewn stone, others merely dug 


are not much above a yard wide, seldom more than six | in the earth, and the water is transferred from one into 


or eight feet. They have the merit of coolness at least.” 
—.Mr. Ramsay's Journal. 


the other, by opening or damming it with the foot, as in 
Moses’ time. The undér gardeners, in their gay oriental 





dress, were in perfect keeping with the flowery land- 
scape, but they were Greeks, alas! sighing for their own 
dear isle of Scio! 

Mr. Traill, who had the kindness to accompany us 
all through the garden, showed us several foreign plants 
he is attempting to naturalise—the India rubber tree, the 
sago palm, and one diminutive oakling—I wish it may 
answer; it will do his heart good to look at it— 


“ Sae far frae hame in a strange countrie !”* 


On this island of Roda stands the Nilometer, a gra- 
duated octagon pillar, on which the rise of the river is 
marked during the inundation; we visited it, but it is 
scarcely worth seeing. I believe one cannot depend on 
the government reports of the rise of the Nile; his 
highness reports the height he chooses it to be, and if 
he is in want of money, the inundation is sure to be the 
right height. 

Recrossing to Old Cairo, we proceeded over mounds 
of debris (the ruins of the Egyptian Babylon) to the 
Coptic Convent, and thence to the tombs of the Mame- 
luke Beys, far inferior in point of grandeur to those of 
the sultans, but still many of them very elegant, and the 
tout-ensemble a most impressive sight. Here, a curious 
situation for him to have selected, Mahomed Ali has 
erected a grand tomb for himself and his family, of 
coarse workmanship, but it contains several halls, with 
lofty domes, and the monuments are already very nu- 
merous; all bear inscriptions in letters of gold, and the 
floors are richly carpeted. 

Re-entering Cairo, we remarked an aloe planted over 
the door of a new house, a custom, I am told, constantly 
observed here ; what can be its origin ? 

Two or three days ago we visited the college or 
school Mobammed Ali has founded at Boulac.t Give 
him his due; this is an improvement he deserves much 
credit for; there are separate rooms for each of the six 
clas:es, all airy, and opening on broad spacious galleries. 
Being Ramadan, the boys were enjoying their holidays, 
but in one of the rooms I found an “ awkward squad” 
of voluntary “saps,” gathered round a board, on which 
the tutor was working a sum in Arabic numerals, One 
or two of the lads were pointed out to me as being very 
clever, but in general the difficulty with the Arabs is to 
fix their attention. They are a lively good-humoured 
people, and with kindness you may get them to do 
any thing they are up to. 

We visited the pasha’s printing establishment also at 
Boulac the same day; the workmen seemed very active 
and well acquainted with their business. We saw seve- 
ral works in progress, the presswork, paper, &c., neater 
than the ordinary run of books printed in Germany or 
Italy—the types are English; they lithograph also. I 
shall send home a specimen or two of Egyptian typo- 
graphy, the Arabian Nights for instance. There is at 
present a quarrel, something like that between the sto- 
mach and the members, between the printing-office and 
the magazine, and, till it is settled, which cannot be till 
after Ramadan, no books can be purchased. 


* «Mr. Traill showed us a sarcophagus, which he 
had converted into a prison of state ; instead of the bas- 
tinado, he put any refractory workman into it, and slued 
the heavy top round over him, keeping him there some- 
times for two or three days. Its effects, he assured me, 
were wonderful.” —Mr. Ramsay’s Journal. 

+ “At Boulac saw'the Polytechnic School, formerly 
Ismael Pasha’s palace, a splendid establishment. The 
boys are neatly enough dressed, and, except the tarboosh 
and slippers, might pass for Europeans. They appeared, 
some of them that we saw, very quick and intelligent, 
and I am told that their examination surpasses most 
such in England in outward show, but it is all head- 
knowledge. They apply to algebra and abstruse mathe- 
matics. Their benches, slates, &c., were quite European. 
The printing-press we also saw, and were much pleased. 
They print a paper every week, and we saw several 
books in hand ; the Arabian Nights is just finished; the 
impressions are, some of them, beautiful. One venerable 
old savant, with spectacle on nose, appeared to be in- 
specting, and deeply immersed in, some old chronicle : 
such an individual is much more striking and chatacter- 
istic looking in the handsome old Turkish dress he wore, 
with a reverend beard, than any dapper old European, 
in a snuffy brown coat, out at the elbows, and glorying 
in unbrushed classic dust.” —Mr, Ramsay's Journal. 
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Perhaps the most useful work the pasha has published 
is an Atlas in Arabic, copied from one the missionaries 
have executed at Malta. It is forbidden to print the 
Koran, or even to sell it to a Christian ; I have procured, 
however, through the kind mediation of my friend, Mr. 
Lieder, a most beautiful manuscript (once a vizier’s) of 
that holy volume, richly illuminated with gold and 
colours in the Arabesque style of our old missals, a style 
indeed imported from the East by Rome, and which, 
though condemned by the classic taste of Vitruvius, 
Raphael thought not unworthy of revival. 

Missionary exertions throughout the Levant are chiefly 
directed to the conversion of the native Christians as a 
step to that of the Moslems. This they attempt to effect 
by schools for the young, and the circulation of the 
Scriptures in the native dialects among those of more 
advanced years. Mr. Lieder is the amiable and zealous 
promoter of the good cause in Egypt, now, as in every 
age, emphatically a house of bondage; spiritual dark- 
ness, foreshadowed, one might almost think, by the three 
days’ gloom of Moses, broods over the land; the Chris- 
tians seem to differ little from the heathen ; indeed their 
character is, generally speaking, so bad as materially to 
impede the progress of the truth among the Mahometans. 

There are many Arab Christians besides the Copts 
and Armenians, all of whom rank nominally as such ; 
the Copts, a sort of mongrels, in whose veins runs the 
blood of every nation that has trodden down Egypt, are 
by far the cleverest of the modern Egyptians, and the 
business of the country is, for the most part, in their 
hands ;—Boghaz Bey, the pasha’s right hand man, is an 
Armenian, but I do not believe there are many of his 
sleek and comely, honest plodding countrymen here ;— 
the Jews are numerons—the same in appearance and 
character as elsewhere—scorned alike by Turk and 
Christian : 


« Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast, 
When will ye flee away, and be at rest !” 


You will easily gather from what I have said, that I 
fear there is no hope for Egypt—at least at present. 
There is a gleam in the sky, as if the light of civilisa- 
tion were about to rise, but, like the false dawn in India, 
it will fade away, and deeper darkness will succeed. 
Yet the true dawn will come at last, and brighten into 
perfect day, and then, and not till then, will Egypt, 
Christian Egypt, rise from the dust, and resume her 
seat among the nations. 

Do you remember the strange story Miss H—-— told 
us of the Egyptian magician? I have had him twice 
here,—that is to say, the gentlemen at the inn had him 
the first time, and, as I was not satisfied with his per- 
formance, and he hardly got fair play among us, I had 
him a second time to myself, wishing to give him a fair 
trial. Iam not yet satisfied ; he succeeded in the first 
person we called for, but failed egregiously in the others. 

The first night we all assembled in the Salle 4 manger 
of the Hotelyand, the wizard being introduced, we seat- 
ed him on the divan, furnished him with a pipe, and 
then proceeded to question him as to his power, &c. He 
said he was from Algiers (query of Sycorax’s family, 
Caliban’s mother ?) and that he belonged to a tribe or 
caste who are ruled by sheikhs or chiefs, and call them- 
selves servants of Solomon. We asked him whether he 
worked by Allah or by Satan; he gave me a Scotish 
answer the first day, “Does not Satan come from 
Allah ?” but the following evening affirmed it was by 
Allah. ‘ 

T asked him whether he understood the words he 
used, which are not Arabic; at least one of my friends 
here, who speaks the language, could meke nothing of 
them—he said yes,—and, in answer to my further en- 
quiries, repeated thirteen words or names, which, he 
said, were all a man needed the knowledge of to obtain 
the same power with himself; you must learn them by 
heart, (he is willing to teach any one “ for a considera- 
tion,”) then for seven days make a fire seven times every 
day, throw incense on it, and walk round the fire seven 
times, pronouncing seven times the thirteen names,— 
then go to sleep, and you will awake with the faculty 
required. A complicated receipt this ! 

The magician, meanwhile, was writing several lines 
in Arabic, which he afierwards tore into seven picces, 
each containing a distich. A boy having been procured, 
(for a chiid only can receive the power of magical 
vision,) he drew a double-lined square, with strange 





marks in the angles, on his hand, put some ink on the 

palm, and bade him look into it and tell us what he saw. 

A chafing-dish having now been brought in, the 
wizard, his beads in his hand, began mumbling prayers 
or invocations, the same words, I believe, over and over 
again, at first in a loud voice, then gradually sinking till 
they were quite inaudible, (like a top falling asleep,) 
though his lips continued moving apace. From time to 
time he placed incense and one of the torn scraps of 
paper on the fire, frequently interrupting his incantation 
to ask the boy whether he saw any thing, to which he 
as frequently replied in the negative ; at last he said, «I 
saw something flit by quickly,” but nothing more came, 
and the wizard said we must procure another boy, which 
we did. 

The same ceremonies having been repeated, a man 
made his appearance, and, at the word of command, be- 
gan sweeping; then he bade the boy call for seven flags 
in succession, all of which made their appearance, and, 
Jast of all, the sultan, whom he described as seated on 
his divan drinking coffee, “ Now,” said the magician, 
“the charm is complete, and you may call for any one 
you like.” 

The first person we summoned was the Rev. 
, 2 mutual friend of William’s and mine, and the 
first person who tuld him of these magicians; he was 
described, upon the whole, accurately, but this was the 
only successful summons; the spirits either would not 
come, or appeared by proxy, to the sad discomposure of 
our Arab Glendower, who, it is but fair to state, attri- 
buted the failure to its being Ramadan. 

I tried him with Danie! Lambert, who, I was informed, 
was a thin man, and with Miss Biffin, who made her 
appearance with arms and legs. He has been equally 
unsuccessful with a party of Americans. This is odd 
enough when one considers how strongly Mr. Salt, Lord 
Prudhoe, and Major Felix, who subjected him to long 
and repeated examinations, were impressed with the be- 
lief of his supernatural powers. 

One thing is unquestionable—that the children do 
see a crowd of objects following each otlier, and, at the 
commencement of the incantation, the very same ob- 
jects,—as vivid and distinct as if they looked out of the 
window at noonday. How is this to be accounted for? 
Collusion is out of the question. 

We have seen the jugglers ; they show great dexterity 
in sticking daggers into their eyes, necks, hearts, &c., 
running long bodkins-up their noses, sheathing swords 
in their stomachs, the skin lapping quite over them, (in- 
deed their skins seem to hang quite loose on their bodies ;) 
and lastly, applying burning torches to their naked 
breasts ; upon the whole a disagreeable exhibition, not 
worth seeing. 

The psylli, or serpent-charmers, were not to be found 
when we sent for them; many believe in their preten- 
sions; my friend, Mr. Lieder, told me they charmed a 
poisonous snake out of his house, which he himself had 
seen the day before, but failed to kill, besides two others 
which they might have introduced. They never pro- 
nounce God’s name Allah, but Puilah. 

Both psylli and magicians seem to have been known 
among the Jews; “the deaf adder that shutteth her 
ears” is proverbial, and * the stone of imagination, that 
is, certain smooth images, in which, by art magic, pic- 
tures and little faces were represented, declaring hidden 
things and stolen goods,” mentioned by Jeremy ‘T'aylor, 
on the authority, 1 suppose, of some rabbinical comment 
on Leviticus, was evidently kindred sorcery to that prac- 
tised in Egypt at the present day. 

Our boat is ready, and to-morrow, December 21, we 
start for Upper Egypt. We returned from the Pyramids 
to-day. I have written A an account of our visit, 
which I enclose to you; read and forward it. Adieu. 

——— 
LETTER IV. 
TO MRS. JAMES Lindsay. 

Visit to the Pyramids—Pyramid of Cheops—Evening 
with Caviglia—Pyramids of Cephrenes and Myce- 
rinus—Arab traditions respecting the Pyramids—The 
Sphinx, a talisman—Heliopolis—The Pyramids pro- 
bably built by the Pali, or shepherd kings of Egypt, 
afterwards the Philistines, in the time of Abraham. 











Top of Cheops’ Pyramid, Dec. 19, 1836. 
Did you ever expect, my dear A , to receive a 
letter from the top of the Great Pyramid! Here I am, 





+ 


and William at my side, a burning sun above us, and 
four half naked Arabs chattering around us, greatly 
marveling, doubtless, at the magical propensities of the 
English. It is a fatiguing business climbing up, but once 
here all is repaid ! Such a view ! the desert on one side, 
stretching away into Libya—waves beyond waves, as 
far as the eye can reach; the vale of Egypt on the 
‘other, green as if Hope had chosen it as her peculiar 
home, with a thousand little canals traversing it in every 
direction, left by the retiring Nile, for the inundation 
has scarcely yet subsided. 

Caviglia is working here, and we are now his guests, 
He has palisadoed olf a little citadel for himself, the 
chambers consisting of tombs excavated in the rock on 
which the Pyramids are built. After our descent, he is 
going to cicerone us through this monument of pride, 
science, or superstition—who knows which? It was 
building while Abraham was in Egypt; Joseph and his 
brethren must have seen the sun set behind it every day 
they sojourned in Egypt; it must have been the last ob- 
ject Moses and the departing Israelites lost sight of as 
they quitted the land of bondage ; Pythagoras, Herodo- 
tus, Alexander, the caliphs—it has been the goal of na- 
tions! lost nations have pilgrimised to its foot, and 
looked up, as their common ancestors did before them, 
in awe and humility—and now, two strangers, from the 
“ultima Thule” of the ancients, Britain; severed from 
the whole world by a watery line, which they considered 
it impious to transgress, stand here on the summit, and, 
looking round, see a desert where once the “ cloud-capt 
towers, the gorgeous palaces,” the temples and tombs 
of Memphis arose in their calm beauty, and Wisdom 
dwelt among the groves of palm and acacia—solitary 
now and deserted except by the wandering Arab and his 
camel, 


Midnight : Caviglia’s Tomb. 





After dining with Caviglia, dear A , to continue 
my yarn, we started by moonlight for the pyramid, in 
company with the genius Loci, and duly provided with 
candles for exploration. I must premise that Caviglia, 
whose extraordinary discoveries you are doubtless well 
acquainted with, has just been set to work again by 
Colonel Vyse, Mr. Sloane, and Colonel Campbell, our 
consul-general at Cairo, He is at present attempting to 
make further discoveries in the Great Pyramid, and, as 
soon as he gets a firman from the pasha, intends to attack 
the others. 

The shape of this pyramid has been compared to 
« four equilateral triangles, on a square basis, mutually 
inclining towards each other till they meet in a point.”* 

« Lincoln’s-Inn fields, the area of which corresponds 
to its base, wholly filled up with an edifice higher by a 
third than St. Paul's, may give some idea of its dimen- 
sions.”’+ 

The entrance is on the northern face of the pyramid, 
on the sixteenth step, though you can ride up to it, such 
immense mounds of fallen stones have accumulated at 
the base. A long, low passage, most beautifully cut and 
polished, runs downwards, above two hundred and sixty 
feet, at an angle of twenty-seven degrees, to a large ball, 
sixty feet long, directly under the centre of the pyramid, 
cut out of the rock, and never, it would appear, finished. 
This was discovered by Caviglia; the passage, before 
his time, was supposed to end about half way down, 
being blocked up with stones at the point where another 
passage meets it, running upwards at the same angle of 
twenty-seven, and by which you might mount in a direct 
line to the grand gallery, and from that to the king’s 
chamber, where stands the sarcophagus, nearly in the 
centre of the pile, were it not for three or four blocks of 
granite that have been slid down from above, in order to 
stop it up. 

By climbing through a passage, forced, it is supposed, 
by the Caliph Mamoun, you wind round these blocks 
of granite into the passage, so that, with the exception 
of ten or twelve feet, you do in fact follow the orginal 
line of ascent; we descended by it. Close to the open- 
ing of this passage on the grand gallery, isthe mouth of a 
well, about two hundred feet deep, by which we ascended 
from the neighbourhood of the great lower ball. Two 
or three persons had descended it before Caviglia’s time, 
but he cleared it out to the full depth that his predecessors 


* Greaves, Pyramidographia. 








+ Conder, Modern Traveller—Egy pt. 
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had reached, and, believing it went still deeper, hearing | from us like rain, and such hands and faces were never 
a hollow sound as he stamped on the bottom, he attempt- | seen, for many a rood had we to creep on our hands and 


| 


ed to excavate there, but was obliged to desist on account 
of the excessive heat, which neither he nor the Arabs 
could stand, 

Think what his delight must have been, when, in the 
course of clearing the passage which, I mentioned to yuu, 
leads directly from the entrance to the great lower hall, 
smelling a strong scent of sulphur, and remembering he 
had burnt some in the well to purify the air, he dug in 
that direction, and found a passage leading right into the 
bottom of the well, where the ropes, pickaxes, &c. &c., 
were lying that he had left there in despair, on abandon- 
ing the idea of further excavation in that direction as 
hopeless, 

Up this well, as I said, we climbed, holding a rope, 
and fixing our feet in holes cut in the stone; the upper 
part of the ascent was very difficult, and bats in numbers 
came tumbling down on us; but at last we landed safely 
in the grand gallery, a noble nondescript of an apart- 
ment, very lofty, narrowing towards the roof, and most 
beautifully chiselled; it ends, towards the south, in a 
staircase, if I may so term an inclined plane, with notches 
cut in the surface for the feet to hold by ; the ascent is 
perilous, the stone being as polished and slippery as glass ; 
before ascending, however, we proceeded by another 
beautifully worked passage, cut directly under the stair- 
case, to a handsome room, called the queen’s chamber. 
Returning to the gallery, we mounted the inclined plane 
to the king’s chamber, directly over the queen’s. The 
passage leading to it was defended by a portcullis now 
destroyed, but you see the grooves it fell into. His ma- 

jesty’s chamber is a noble apaitment, cased with enor- 
mous slabs of granite, twenty fect high; nine similar 
ones (seven large and two half sized) form the ceiling. 

At the west end stands the sarcophagus, which rings, 
when struck, like a bell. From the north and south 
sides, respectively, of this room, branch two small oblong- 
square passages, like air-holes, cut through the granite 
slabs, and slanting upwards, the first for eighty feet in a 
zigzag direction, the other for one hundred and twenty. 

It is Caviglia’s present object to ciscover whither these 
lead. Being unable to pierce the granite, he has begun 
cutting sideways into the limestone at the point where 
the granite casing of the chamber ends, has reached the 
northern passage at the point where it is continued 
through the limestone, and is cutting a large one below 
it, so that the former runs like a groove in the roof of 
the latter, and he has only to follow it as a guide, and 
cut away till he reaches the denouement. ‘“ Now,” says 
Caviglia, «I will show you bow I hope to find out where 
the southern passage leads to.” 

Returning to the landing place at the top of the grand 
staircase, we mounted a ricketty ladder to the narrow 
passage that leads to Davison’s chamber, so named after 
the English consul at Algiers, who discovered it seventy 
years ago; it is directly above the king’s chamber, the 
ceiling of the one forming, it would appear, the floor of 
the other. The ceiling of Davison’s chamber consists 
of eight stones, beautifully worked, and this ceiling, 
which is so low that you can only sit cross-legged under 
it, Caviglia believes to be the floor of another large room 
above it, which he is now trying to discover, ‘To this 
room he concludes the little passage leads, that branches 
from the south side of the king’s chamber. He has ac- 
cordingly dug down into the calcareous stone at the 
further end of Davison’s chamber, in hopes of meeting 
it; once found, it will probably lead him to the place he 
is in quest of. 

And now, I am sure, if I have been happy enough to 
inspire you with a tithe of the interest with which I fol- 
lowed every winding of the pyramid and of our cicerone’s 
mind, itself a most extraordinary labyrinth, you will be 
glad to hear that there seems every probability of his 
soon reaching the little passage. Leaving a servant in 
the excavation, descending to the king’s chamber, and 
shouting at the hole, the man answered by striking on the 
stone—distinct strokes—as satisfactory a reply as could 
be wished for. 

Here, of course, our wanderings ceased. We regained 
the gallery, and from thence descended, as I have already 
intimated, in a direct line, past the well, through the 
passage forced by Mamoun, and up the passage of en- 
trance to the open air; and glad were we to breathe it ; 
but our first care was to don our coats and _ cloaks as pre- 
ventives against catching cold ; the toil-drops were falling 








knees, or like the king of the beggars, who used to haunt 
the purlicus of the Tower when I was a little boy, legs 
forward and face forward, punting with one’s hands—an 
attitude somewhat difficult to describe.* 

After ablutions, &c., we drank tea, delicious tea! in 
Caviglia’s tent; a candle stuck in. a bottle enlightened 
our repast, but dark, mystical, and unearthly, was our 
conversation—a sequel to the lecture he had given us 
inside the pyramid, pointing out an end, a hidden pur- 
pose, a secret meaning in every nook, cranny, and pas- 
sage of the structure—the scene, he told us, of initiation 
into the ancient Egyptian mysteries. 

We had him to breakfast two or three days ago at 
Cairo, and I had had a long confab with him before that. 
Living, asthe has done, so solitary, I should rather say, 
in such society as that of the old Pharaohs of Egypt, 
their pyramids his home, and that strange enigma of a 
sphinx his fellow-watcher at their feet, he has become, to 
use his own expression, “ tout-a-fait pyramidale” in dress, 
feature, manner, thought, and language. We are told 
that in Ceylon there are insects that take the shape and 
colour of the branch or leaf they feed upon—Caviglia 
seems to partake of their nature, he is really assimilating 
to a pyramid. His history is very curious; ‘ As a young 
man,” he told us this evening, “je lisais Voltaire, Jean 
Jacques, Diderot—et je me croyais philosophe”—he came 
to Egypt—the pyramids, Moses, and the Holy Scriptures 
converted him, “ et maintenant,” said he, “je suis tout 
Biblique.” I have seldom met with a man so thoroughly 
imbued with the Bible; the saving truths of the gospel, 
man’s lost condition by the fall of Adam, Christ’s volun- 
tary death to expiate our sins, our inability to save our- 
selves, and the necessity of our being born again of the 
Holy Spirit—every one of these doctrines he avowed 
this evening ; he seems to cling to them, and to love our 
blessed Saviour with the simplicity of a child—he never 
names him without reverence ; but on these doctrines, 
this rock, as a foundation, he has reared a pyramid of the 
most extraordinary raysticism—astrology, magnetism, 
magic (his familiag. studies), its corner-stones, while on 
each face of the airy vision he sees inscribed in letters 
of light, invisible to all but himself, elucidatory texts of 
Scripture, which he read off to us, with undoubting con- 
fidence, in support of his positions, 

Every religious truth, in short, unessential to salva- 
tion, is in his eyes fraught with. mysticism. His memory 
is as accurate as a presbyterian minister’s—every text he 
quoted was prefaced by a reference to the chapter and 
verse where it occurs. He loves the Arabs, and looks 
forward to their conversion and civilisation as the. ac- 
complishment of the prophecies that “there shall be a 
highway out of Egypt to Assyria” in that day «when 
“ Israel shall be a third with Egypt and Assyria, even a 
blessing in the midst of the land’”’—when the Lord shall 
have “set his hand the second time to recover the rem- 
nant of his people from Assyria, from Egypt, from. Pa- 
thros, from Cush,” &c., and shall bless the assembled 
myriads, saying, “ Blessed be Egypt, my people, and 
Assyria, the work of my hands, and Israel, mine in- 
heritance.” 

He quoted these remarkable prophecies, and I had the 
pleasure of telling him I looked forward to their speedy 
fulfilment with the same interest as himself.f 


* «Tt isa pity no one thinks of looking for any pro- 
bable entrance to the chamber in which Herodotus says 
the king is buried, in. a sarcophagus isolated from. the 
rest by the water of the Nile, which enters and flows 
round it. The level of the Nile is one hundred and 
thirty feet below the foundation; the angle of descent 
always used here is known, and, with these two data, it 
is easy to calculate the level at which any passage to it 
must begin, and the distance from the pyramid. It might 
be fruitless, but would*be worth a minute examination 
all round.”—.Mr. Ramsay’s Journal. 

+ “ Caviglia told me that he had pushed his studies 
in magic, animal magnetism, &c., to an extent which had 
nearly killed him—to the very verge, he said, of what is 
forbidden to man to know ; and it was only the purity 
of his intentions which saved him. He told me he could 
have the power of performing all the magical rites for- 
merly practised, only that by the coming of our Saviour 
every thing of minor degree was included, and it would 
now be a profanation’to, attempt such things, 








I must wish my dear A—— good night. You can 
have no idea how comfortably we are lodged here. The 
rock is honey-combed with tombs, but this one has been 
cleared out, furnished with mats, glass-windows, &c. &c, 
Caviglia seems really to enjoy himself in his little for. 
tress; the Arabs are very fond of him—he is monarch 
of all he surveys, knows his fame, and enjoys it—and 
long may he do so! He is now sixty-six, bat still hale, 
active, and hearty. He hates Cairo, he says, the noise 
and bustle distract him, and he is quite happy here with 
his pyramids, his mysticism, and his Bible. 


Here we are at Cairo again. This morning, after 
breakfast, the kind Caviglia took us to Cephrenes’ Pyra- 
mid—Belzoni’s, as the Arabs call it with far more justice. 
The passage of entrance descends very rapidly ; entering 
backwards, it is difficult to keep one’s footing except by 
pressing one’s back against the roof, and “straddling,” 
like Apollyon, over the whole breadth of the way. After 
creeping under the portcullis, which Belzoni raised so 
successfully, and descending the shaft by a ladder which 
Caviglia has placed there, we reached the chamber of 
the sarcophagus, beautifully cut out of the rock; the 
roof is composed of hewn stones, and rises in a pyramidal 
shape, which shows there must be a chamber above ; but 
how to get at it? The passage leading to the other room 
discovered by Belzoni, has been blocked up with stones 
by the Arabs. Altogether, this pyramid is much in. 
ferior, both within and without, to that of Cheops, alias 
Caviglia’s, 

Standing at the entrance, Caviglia pointed out to us a 
white hill, about a league and a half distant, where, he 
says, the base of a pyramid, three hundred feet long, is 
traceable, surrounded by little pyramids of pulverised 
granite, probably still more ancient than the pyramids of 
Djizeh themselves. 

The rock has been cut away so as to form a spacious 
area to the north of Cephrenes’ pyramid; we rode 
through jt towards that of Mycerinus—much smaller 
than its fellows, but of workmanship far superior to that 
of Cephrenes. The ground is covered with dislodged 
blocks of the red granite with which it was cased. 

Once upon a time, Pharaoh was presiding in his 
court at Memphis, when an eagle, hovering over his 
head, dropped into his lap the smallest and prettiest slip- 
per that ever was seen; enquiry being made whence it 
came and whose it was, it turned out to be the property 
of the fair Rhodope of Naucratis, and to have been 
snatched by the eagle out of her attendant’s hands, while 
she was bathing. Rhodope became queen ef Egypt, 
and, on her death, was buried by her disconsolate hus- 
band in this pyramid. A pretty story—would it were 
true! Do you remember our poor friend H men- 
tioning it as possibly the original of Cinderella ? 

Not less fanciful are the Arab traditions as to the ori- 
gin of these world’s wonders! Saurid ebn Salhouk, 
who ruled in Egypt three hundred years before the flood, 
saw in a dream theearth convulsed, its inhabitants lying 
on their faces, the stars falling from heaven, clashing as 
they fell; and, marvellous to relate! changing into white 
birds, which, snatching up his unfortunate subjects, bur- 
ried them between two vast mountains which closed be- 
hind them, and then the remaining stars went out, and 
there was thick darkness on theearth. Springing up in 
horror, he summoned the wise men of Egypt, one hun- 


« Now one is very apt to call such a man a monoma- 
niac on this particular point, and I should not know well 
how ¢o reply to any one who should do so, He gave us 
a sort of history of his life; he had come out a perfect 
infidel to Egypt; he had curiosity about the pyramids, 
and on being told that they did not make. attempts at 
discovery, because the devil was there, ‘If it’s only 
the devil,’ said he, ‘I shall not trouble myself about 
him,’ and so descended to the well, and made the dis- 
coveries he showed us, By reading, first of all, the 
works of the Greek philosophers, and then the Bible, he 
has become, as he said, ‘ peu a peu Bibliste et Chretien.’ 

“ Yet he has strange unearthly ideas which seem to 
open up to you, as he says them, whole vistas of unheard 
of ground, which close up again as suddenly, so that 
one can hardly know what his theories are. He says it 
would be highly dangerous to communicate them, and 
locks mystical, but evidently does not like to speak on 
the subject, and, otherwise, loves a good hearty laugh 


\ and joke as much as any one.” —Mr, Ramsay’s Journal. 
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dred and thirty priests; they consulted the stars and 
foretold the deluge. ‘“ Will it come to our country ?” 
said the king. “ Yea, and willdestroy it.” « And there 
remained a certain number of years for to come, and he 
commanded in the mean space to build the pyramids, 
and a vault to be made into which the river Nilus enter- 
ing, should ran into the countries of the west and into 
the land Al Said; and he filled them with talismans, 
and with strange things, and with riches and treasures, 
and the like. He engraved in them all things that were 
told him by wise men, as also all profound sciences, the 
names of alakakirs,* the uses and hurts of them, the 
science of astrology and of arithmetic, and of geometry 
and of physic. All this may be interpreted by him that 
knows their character and language. 

« After he had given order for this building, they cut 
out vast columns and wonderful stones. They fetch 
massy stones from the Ethiopians, and made with these 
the foundations of the three great pyramids, fastening 
them together with lead and iron. ‘They built the gates 
of them forty cubits under ground, and they made the 
height of the pyramid one hundred royal cubits. The 
beginning of this building was in a fortunate horoscope. 
After he had finished it, he covered it with coloured satin 
from the top to the bottom, and he appointed a solemn 
festival, at which were present all the inhabitants of his 
kingdom. 

“ Then he built in the western pyramid thirty treasures, 
filled with store of riches and utensils, and with signa- 
tures made of precious stones, and with instruments of 
iron and vessels of earth, and with arms which rust not, 
and with glass which might be bended and yet not broken, 
and with strange spells, and with several kinds of alaka- 
kirs, single and double, and with deadly poisons. 

“ He made also in the eastern pyramid divers celestial 
spheres and stars, and what they severally operate in 
their aspects, and the perfumes which are used to them, 
and the books which treat of these matters. 

‘“‘He also put in the coloured pyramid the commen- 
taries of the priests, in chests of black marble, and with 
every priest a book, in which were the wonders of his 
profession and of his actions, and of his nature, and 
what was done in his time, and what is, and what shall 
be, from the beginning of time to the end of it. 

“ He placed in every pyramid a treasurer. The trea- 
surer of the westerly pyramid was a statue of marble 
stone standing upright, with a lance, and upon his head 
a serpent wreathed ; he that came near it, and stood 
still, the serpent bit him of one side, and, wreathing 
round about his throat and killing him, returned to his 
place. He made the treasurer of the eastern pyramid 
an idol of black agate, his eyes open and shining, sitting 
upon a throne with a lance; when any looked upon him, 
he heard on one side of him a voice, which took away 
his sense, so that he fell prostrate upon his face, and 
ceased not till he died. He made the treasurer of the 
coloured pyramid a statue of stone, sitting; he which 
louked towards it, was drawn by the statue till he stuck 
to it, and could not be separated frora it till such time as 
he died.”"} 

Here, then, in these sepulchres of Saurid, his brother 
and his nephew, was the knowledge and science of the 
antediluvians preserved, and hence they sprang forth 
again into life after the deluge. But it was a grander 
flight still which attributed their construction, with Baal- 
bec and Istakhar, to Gian ben Gian, the Preadamite 
monarch of the world! Well might the Arab poet look 
up at them, and say, “Ce sont des edifices que les siécles 
redoutent, pendant que ceux que nous élevons redoutent 
les siacles !"" 

Temples or tombs, monuments of tyranny or of priest- 
ly wisdom, no theory as to the meaning of the pyramids, 


“Those glorious works of fine intelligence,” 


has been broached so beautifully, to my mind, as old 
Sandys’s, who, like Milton and the ancients, believing 
them modelled in imitation of «that formless form-taking 
substance,” fire, conceives them to express the “ original 
of things.” « For as a Pyramis, beginning at a point, 
by little and little dilateth into all parts, so nature, pro- 
ceeding from one undividable fountain (even God the 
— 

* Magical spells engraven on precious stones. 

t Greaves’ Pyramidographia.—(Churchill’s collection 
of Voyages and Travels, vol. ii. p. 660.) 

+ Al Owardi. 


sovereign essence), receiveth diversity of forms, effused 
into several kinds and multitude of figures, uniting all in 
the supreme head, from whence all excellencies issue.” 
A truth that will outlive even the pyramids. 

Each of them, according to the Arabs, has its guardian 
spirit ; that of the southern pyramid is often seen hover- 
ing round it towards sunset, in the shape of a beautiful 
girl—but all go mad whom slie favours with a smile. 

The sphinx, too, according to the ancient Arabs, was 
a talisman, fixed there to protect the district from the 
encruaching sand, that ever-rising, never-ebbing tide of 
the desert—which had already in the geographer Bakoui's 
time—the fourteenth century, swallowed up the palace 
and the city of Pharaoh, and other flourishing towns 
and villages to the west of Djizeh ; one marble column 
remained, towering over the waste, but no one could 
reach it. Caviglia cleared away the sand from around 
the sphinx, about twenty years ago, but the winds have 
nearly covered her again—ber back, I should rather say, 
for she always held her head above water. Her attitude 
bespeaks the calm repose of conscious strength, her ex- 
pression of countenance, benevolence—the tout-ensem- 
ble, strange mysterious beauty, awful in its stillness. A 
monster she is, indeed, but not one to tremble at—oh no! 
you stand before her in awe and reverence, as before the 
wise, but benevolent Simurgh; and oh! if one could 
but give her a tongue, what histories she would tell, what 
wisdom reveal to us! A little temple is built between 
her paws; a lion couches in front of it, looking up at 
her—both now fathom deep under the sandy deluge. 

There are numbers of tumuli, or barrows, around the 
three great pyramids, heaving the soil, like graves in a 


beyond that dark and stormy water, but there is no cross- 
ing it, no reaching yon distant shore without the bark 
of Noah, and the Ark has been buried for ages under 
the snows of Ararat. Here stop we But a truce to 
this nonsense, and let me to my argument. 

Yet do not mistake me; I have no new theory to 
advance ; I aspire only to dovetail into one harmonious 
piece of margueterie the scattered discoveries of those 
learned men who have studied the subject, and which, 
viewed connectedly, lead to the results briefly expressed 
above. Ab initio, then, dear A , c’est & dire, com- 
mencons par le commencement. 

Of Ham’s three sons, Canaan, the youngest (the only 
one on whom the curse was pronounced), was ancestor 
of the ten tribes whom Abraham found in occupation of 
the promised land, bearing the national patronymic of 
Canaanites—how awfully depraved in their morals, I 
need not remind you, Their iniquities, however, had 
not come to the full tili four hundred years after Abra- 
ham, when the Israelites were the hammer in the Lord’s 
hand for crushing them. 

A giant race, distinct from the Canaanites, “a people 
great, and strong, and tall,” occupied many parts of the 
country between the Nile and the Euphrates in Abra- 
ham’s day ; their punishment, probably as being earlier 
depraved, took place between his time and that of Moses; 
the Anakim, who dwelt at Hebron in the hill-country of 
Judah, the Emim, who occupied the country east of the 
Dead Sea, afterwards Moab, the Zamzummim, who dwelt 
in what was afterwards called Ammon, &c., being so 
utterly “destroyed by the Lord,” by the agency of the 
children of Lot, &c., who dwelt in their country, that, 











country churchyard ; they look mere mole-hills from the 
top, but contain spacious halls and chambers. 

The sphinx, by the by, Caviglia told us he believed to 
express, enigmatically, the doctrine of man’s regenera- 
tion, as explained to Nicodemus by our Saviour, and 
which he supposes to have been one of the ancient 
Egyptian (it certainly was one of the Indian) doctrines, 
derived from primitive revelation. ‘That they had much 
traditional wisdom is unquestionable, and Heliopolis, the 
On of Genesis, was the shrine where it was preserved— 
I know few places of more intense interest ; Potipherah, 
Joseph’s father-in-law, was prirtce and priest there ; there 
dwelt the sages of Egypt, and there Moses, Herodotus, 
Plato, Eudoxus, successively became learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. 

We visited the site two or three days ago—a range of 
mounds, enclosing an oblong square, smooth and covered 
with corn—Selim encamped on it when he came to con- 
quer Cairo—one obelisk, lone survivor, still pointing to 
the sky. It was erected, we know, by the Pharaoh Osir- 
tesen, in the eighteenth century before Christ, in front 
of the terople of Vulcan, but where, you ask, is the 
temple? I see no propyla, no dromos, no shrine—where 
is the temple? Are those shapeless fragments of granite 
the sphinxes Strabo mentions! Possibly—Heliopolis 
was desolate even in his day. You may search, but 
there is nothing more to be seen; the corn waves in the 
breeze, and you push your way through it without stum- 
bling ; all is smooth, and you are ready to think the 
genies of Aladdin’s lamp must have carried off the tem- 
ple and left that single obelisk to tell the tale. Alas, 
poor Phenix! wert thou to come to life again, and re- 
visit Heliopolis ! 


I have said that the pyramids were building while 
Abraham was in Egypt; I dare say you have been won- 
dering on what grounds I assert this, so much dispute 
having always existed as to their antiquity. And when 
I add, that I think there is every reason to believe that 
they were built by the “ Royal Shepherds” of Egypt, 
who afterwards became the Philistines, you may well 
call on me for my reasons, 

Come, dear A , for I know the delight you feel in 
such adventures—come, and let us venture, hand in 
hand, into this dark chasm, at the mouth of which we 
stand, the cavern of the past, and, with mummy torches 
to guide us, let us explore its recesses. We shall find 
facts, isolated facts, like carbuncles, casting a sure light 
through the gloom, jewels of historical truth, worthy of 
being set into a necklace which even Clio herself need 
not disdain to wear. Are you ready? come then...... 
The cave grows chillier and chillier, gloomier and 
gloomier, as we descend ; do you hear the roar of waters ? 





in the time of Joshua, “only Og, the king of Bashan, 
remained of the remnant of the giants.” 

Besides these nations, the Chorim or Horites, who 
occupied Mount Seir, were destroyed to make room for 
the children of Esau, or the Edomites; and the Avim 
for “the Philistines, the remnant of the country of 
Caphtor”—“ who came out of Caphtor’—*« whom,” 
God emphatically tells us, “ I brought from Caphtor.” 

Caphtor is the same word as Egypt or Copt, applied 
in Scripture to Lower, as Pathros is to Upper Egypt, or 
the Thebaid. 

It is clear, therefore, from the word of truth, that God, 
our author and disposer, “ who hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, 
and the bounds of their habitation”—brought the Phi- 
listines, after some great revolution which reduced them 
to the mere remnant of a once powerful nation, out of 
Lower Egypt into the land of Canaan. 

While Canaan was peopled by the descendants of the 
younger, Egypt was so by those of the elder son of Ham, 
the Misraim. From her great natural advantages, she 
soon rose to civilisation, and flourished till a nomadic 
race, surnamed the Uk-sos, or royal shepherds, (by some, 
says Manetho, supposed of Arabian origin) poured down 
upon the country, subdued the natives, and held the 
sceptre for two hundred and sixty years, till the natives 
roused themselves, and, after a long and bloody contest, 
compelled them to take refuge at Abaris, probably Pe- 
lusium, a strong hold on the eastern branch of the Nile, 
which their first king had fortified as “ the bulwark of 
Egypt” against the Assyrians, then the dominant power 
in Asia. After a tedious siege, the Egyptians, in despair 
of getting rid of them otherwise, allowed them to depart, 
with their families and cattle, in quest of another settle- 
ment, which they did, in the direction of Syria. 

It must have been during this usurpation that Abra- 
ham visited Egypt, for the revolution by which they 
were expelled had evidently taken place shortly before 
Joseph’s time, when “every shepherd was” such “an 
abomination to the Egyptians,” that the pasturing Israel- 
ites were assigned the district of Goshen, “the best of 
the land,” rich unoccupied pasture ground, for their 
residence, that they might dwell there with their flocks 


and herds apart’frem the natives; by which providential 
separation they were preserved as a distinct people. Jacob 
passed through Goshen, and Joseph met him there, on 
his road from Canaan to Egypt; the Israelites did not 
cross the Nile when they quitted Egypt; Goshen, there- 
fore, lay to the east, probably along the eastern bank of 
the Pelusaic branch of the Nile. 
of the land” unoccupied, but because the shepherd own. 
ers had just been expelled ? 


Why was “the best 














the deluge is still seething up here ; the cave extends far 





Now, when we read in the Bible that the Philistines 
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came out of Lower Egypt, and were settled in the land 
of Canaan before the arrival of the Israelites, from whose 
triumpbant exodus (though Manetho ignorantly, and Jo- 
se; bus wilfully, confounds them) theirs differed in being 
so calamitous an expulsion that “a remnant” only sur- 
vived, though that remnant was numerous enough to 
subdue the Avim, and occupy their country ; and when, 
naturally enquiring what light Egyptian history throws 
on the subject, we find this story of the expulson of the 
shepherd kings, in the direction of Canaan, at a period 
anterior to the arrival of Joseph; is it possible to doubt 
the identity of the royal shepherds and the Philistines ? 
—that warlike people, those « foreigners” of the Septu- 
agint, speaking a language distinct from that of the Jews, 
who, occupying the sea coast between the Nile and 
Ekron, gave it their own name, Palestina, confined by 
the prophet Isaiah to their pentapolis, but afterwards 
extended to the whole land of Israel, Palestine—a word, 
mark you, not Hebrew, but Sanscrit, and still implying, 
in that language, “ the shepherd’s land!” 

If this needed confirmation, we should find it in the 
testimony borne by the Hindoo records, that a branch of 
the great Pali, or shepherd race of India, whose sway 
extended, from their far-famed capital, Pali-bothra, to 
Siam on the east, and the Indus on the west, the inter- 
mediate country bearing the same name Palisthan, or 
Palestine, afterwards imposed on the land of Canaan— 
conquered Egypt, and oppressed the Egyptians, in the 
same manner as the Egyptian records tell us the royal 
shepherds did. Nor is it less remarkable that while 
Abaris, or Avaris, the strong hold of the Auritae, or 
royal shepherds, in the land of Goshen, derives its name 
from Adbhir, the Sanscrit word for a shepherd—Goshena, 
or Goshayana, in the same language, implies “ the abode 
of shepherds,” and ghosha is explained, in Sanscrit dic- 
tionaries, by the phrase .Jbhiropalli, “a town or village 
of Abhiras or Palis,” 

And who, then, (to revert to the point from which I 
set out), who can the shepherd Philitis,* who fed his 
flocks near Memphis, whose name the popular tradition 
of the Egyptians, in Herodotus’s time, gave to the pyra- 
mids, built by his cotemporaries Cheops and Cephrenes, 
the tyrants who shut up their temples, and forbade the 
sacrifices, and whose names the people held in such ab- 
horrence that they would not pronounce them—who and 
what can he be, but a personification of the shepherd 
dynasty—the Palis of the Hindoo records, who, after 
erecting the pyramids, those imperishable monuments of 
their glory, after the models they remembered in their 
native Assyria, reappear in later years, and when fallen 
from their high estate, as the Philistines, “ the remnant 
of the country of Caphtor,” ever at enmity with the 
people of God, and now, like every nation that oppressed 
them, vanished froin our eyes? 

I have argued it clumsily, but do you not now agree 
with me, that the pyramids were built by the shepherd 
kings of Egypt, the ancestors of the Philistines, in the 
time of Abraham! 

And will you not sympathise with me, dear A ‘ 
when I add that the name of Pali, that once rang as the 
slogan of victory from the Irawaddy to the Po—which 
blazed on the banner that, ages before Rome was thought 
of, waved as free to the wind on Mount Palatine as on 
the hills of Meroe, and the towers of Palibothra (what 
a pyramid of empire!) is now a reproech, a curse, and a 
hissing, to the wretches on whose outcast heads that 
crown of glory has descended—Pali, Pelasgi, Palatines, 
all extinct—its sole inheritors; dwelling on the hills 
where erst Palibothra rose, girt round by the Rajpoots 
who supplanted their power and called their country by 
another name, and still worshipping Mahadeva, their an- 
cestral god, who, in the twilight of Egyptian history, led 
their kinsmen to the conquest of Meroe and the Nile— 
robbers, thieves, outcasts; of all the degraded tribes of 
India, there are none more miserable, one only more de- 
spised, than the Bheels, the Palis of Malwah! 

Bear with me a few minutes longer. Is it too much 
to argue from the fact that both nations were punished 
only, not exterminated, by a just and discerning God— 
that, fearfully as both had gone astray, neither the royal 
shepherds at the period of their expulsion from Egypt, 








* Bhilata or palita, “a shepherd,” in Sanscrit. It is 


remarkable that one of the ancient Pali tribes in India 
was called Rajpalli or royal shepherds.—Annals of Ra- 
jasthan, vol. i. p. 119. 








nor the Egyptians at the time of the exode of the Israel- 
ites, had reached that acme of depravity, which, at cor- 
responding seasons in the history of the chosen people, 
caused the earth to swallow up the cities of the plain— 
to vomit forth the tribes of the Canaanites ? 

And were, then, the Anakim, the Emim, the Zam- 
zummim, the Horim, the Avim, equally depraved? Else 
why were they thus exterminated ! 

«“ The Zamzummims, a people great, and many, and 
tall as the Anakims; but the Lord destroyed them before 
them ; and” the Ammonites “ succeeded them, and dwelt 
in their stead : 

“ As he did to the children of Esau, which dwelt in 
Seir, when he destroyed the Horims from before them; 
and they succeeded them, and dwelt in their stead, even 
unto this day ; 

« And the Avims, which dwelt in Hazerim, even unto 

Azzah, the Caphtorims, which came out of Caphtor, 
destroyed them, and dwelt in their stead.” 
Ob! who can sum up, who can form a concep- 
tion of the misery, moral, physical, temporal, and eternal, 
brought into this world by sin, and laid all upon our 
Saviour, when the birth and death of three nations ex- 
tirpated for their vices—we know nothing more of them 
—are summed up in three verses—a mere parenthesis in 
the Bible such as this! 

One word more—I forget whether or not you are a 
convert to the longer system of chronology, so ably ad- 
vocated by our friend Dr. Hales, by which we get six 
hundred additional years before, and seven hundred after 
the deluge—years most welcome to the historical anti- 
quary, who feels himself wofully cramped in his inves- 
tigations by the common Bible chronology, which makes 
Noah alive at the time of the great apostacy at Babel, 
and Shem cotemporary with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ! 
May we not derive another argument for this system 
from the consideration that, if God bore with the vices 
of the Canaanites four hundred years before he con- 
sidered it a righteous thing to destroy them, the Avim, 
Emim, Zamzummim, Horim, &c., must surely have ex- 
isted as nations at a period earlier than the received 
chronology assigns to the deluge? If not, the Avim 
and Horim, to take these two as examples, must each 
have become a nation, have forsaken the patriarchal wor- 
ship, sunk into all manner of depravity, and been de- 
stroyed from the face of the earth, within six hundred 
years after the deluge—judging by analogy, a manifest 





impossibility. 
Adieu, dear A—— ; we start to-morrow for Upper 
Egypt. 
; . —S 


LETTER V. 


Our Dahabieh—Night scenes on the Nile—Pyramids of 
Saccara, Dashour, &c.—The false pyramid—Minieh 
—Story of Ebn Khasib—Siout—Tombs of Lycopolis 
—Stabl Antar—Traditions of the Copts—Ruins of 
Abydus—Palace of Sesostris—Kenneh. 


December 28, 1836. 


My dear mother,—I have just been admiring our little 
bark from the banks of the Nile, as she glided slowly 
along, her wings spread wooing the breeze, and a blue 
sky above us, 


s So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 
That God alone was to be seen in heaven!” 


You must understand the epithet little as one of endear- 
ment, according to Burke’s theory of the Beautiful; in 
truth, she is of ample dimensions—come, let me describe 
her to you, premising that we left Siout last night, and 
are now in Upper Egypt, the land of Thebes, a rapturous 
reality, sometimes difficult to convince ourselves of. Two 
crocodiles have welcomed us already ; we have only just 
entered their territory. No hippopotami are to be seen 
north of the cataracts; to supply the deficiency we have 
named our boat “ The Hippopotamus,” an epithet by no 
means mal-appropriate to a river-riding bark like ours. 
She is of the dahadieh class, the middle size of those 
employed on the Nile. Our first cate, after securing her, 
was to have her sunk, to destroy the rats and vermin, 
then to have her painted and repaited ; she is now quite 
clean, and, I hope, will last so a good while, The inner 
and smaller cabin is just large enough for me ; the larger 
is furnished with a Turkish divan on one side, and Wil- 


below : the windows are Venetian blinds, and open or 
shut at pleasure, with chintz curtains drawing across 
them ; on the pannels we have suspended three pair of 
pistols, our large farkeeker, straw hats, lookirg-glass, 
&c. &c. A sword, with which we equip our dragoman, 
Abdallah, when we go on shore in state, and William's 
gun and rifle, occupy the corner. Shelves are put up in 
both cabins ; in mine I have marshaled our little library, 
which looks charmingly there. 

In front of the cabin a large tent is pitched, of double 
canvas, open at the mast-end, furling upwards at the 
sides during the day, and closed in at night, when Mis. 
sirie, Abdallah, and Hadji Achmet (an Arab help) sleep 
on its cushioned divans. Here we breakfast and dine ; 
we live here, in fact, during the day-time, and after din. 
ner (sunset) adjourn to the cabin to drink a cup of de- 
licious Mocha coffee, and read till tea time, then again 
till about midnight—and Bedfordshire. 

Beyond the tent, and facing the mast, is the kitchen, 
a little edifice of woud and brick-work,,where Missirie 
presides as cuisinier, and a first rate artiste he is, Be. 
yond the mast are the quarters of the crew, and a small 
cannon. 

The crew consist of ten men, besides the reis or cap. 
tain; they are active, willing, good-humoured fellows, 
and have harmonious voices, a great Jounge (to speak 
Etonicé), as the Arab boatmen are a noisy set, constantly 
singing to their work, and always in chorus; one of 
them leads, and the rest join in, generally line by line, 
alternately, neither uttering more than five or six words 
atatime. The chorus of each song is always the same, 
but the Corypheus, or leader, seems to sing ad libitum, 
words and air both, often deviating into a wild yell. 

A curious scene was going on around us three or four 
evenings ago. We are now in Ramadan, the Mahome- 
dan Lent, always rigorously kept by the Arabs, who taste 
nothing from sunrise to sunset. The sun had gone down 
behind the bank of the river, but, as they might not eat 
till the legal hour of sunset, there they sat, poor fellows! 
each with an onion in his hand, their eyes fixed on Mis- 
sirie’s watch, by which he was to let them know when 
they might conscientiously set to. That evening was a 
very merry one ; squatted in a circle, they sang unceas- 
ingly for two hours or more—strange wild chants, keep- 
ing time by clapping their hands, a custom handed down 
to them from the ancient Egyptians, and to the accom- 
paniment of a rude tambour or drum, Each song ended 
with two extraordinary yells, not inharmonious, in which 
all joined, the voices dropping, as if from exhaustion, at 
the close. Between each song was heard the distant 
chorus of a crew toiling on the other side of the river, 
and the whistling drone of a reed-pipe from a boat full 
of Bedouins from the west, pilgrims to Mecca, keeping 
company with us; sitting silent and motionless, their 
features almost invisible—their dark eyes gleaming from 
under their massive white drapery—never saw I figures 
more savagely picturesque! The reises, meanwhile, 
being in the complimentary mood, guns and pistols were 
going off every moment, each followed up by the yell of 
all the crews, succeeded, at least on board our vessel, by 
another song—and so on. The rolling echo of the guns 
from the rocks across the river, added to the effect of this 
strange night-scene on the Nile. I do enjoy these wild 
old airs. 

We have had favourable breezes for the most part, 
hitherto, and have gone night and day, the crew relieving 
each other; the breeze generally fails at sunset, when 
they punt the boat, or tow it along the shore. We con- 
stantly run aground, and then they dash over into the 
water, fearless of the crocodiles, and push away, hands 
and shoulders, to the usual chant of « Haylee sa! haylee 
sa!” till they clear her. William gets a walk and a 
little shooting every day, and I often accompany him as 
his gamekeeper. The banks, as we skim past them, are 
sometimes absolutely covered with wild geese—fire a gun, 
and they rise in myriads, as clangingly as Homer heard 
them settle on the banks of the reedy Cayster. 

And what delicious weather! the morning and even- 
ing clear and transparent as the dew; but no pencil 
could point, no tongue describe, the rich glow of the 
western sky at sunset, or the pink zone that girdles the 
horizon as the night falls—pink at first, bat changing 
from shade to shade, like the cheek of Iris, till the Jast, a 
delicate green, like chrysopbraz, darkens into night. 
And night, how lovely ! the moon riding triumphantly 
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round and detached—you can see far beyond her—with 
all her starry train around her, “ the poetry of heaven !”” 
But richer sunsets and lovelier nights are before us—en 
avant! 

We are pressing on for Thebes, and have consequent- 
ly left several interesting objects unvisited till our return, 
when we shall be better judges of their merit. We 
started under peculiarly gratifying auspices, fairly dis- 
tancing a boat that put off in pursuit of us from the 
custom-house ; had they boarded us, a teskeray, which 
we had received that morning from M. Poizin, the vice- 
consul, would have cleared us. 

Never, dear mother, knew I what luxury was till now ! 
I have realised Horace’s idea of complete repose in lying 
at length under a green arbutus, (at least as shady a 
tree,) beside his own bright fountain at Lucretilis, but 
what is that to reclining under a tent, on a Turkish di- 
van, in an Arab boat, ascending the Nile—a never-end- 
ing diorama of loveliness! villages, dove-cots, mosques, 
santons’ tombs, hermits’ cells, temples, pyramids, avenues 
of the thorny acacia, (from which the country derives 
one of its old Sanscrit names,) and, lovelier than all, 
groves after groves of date trees, 


“ bending 
Languidly their leaf-crowned heads, 
Like youthful maids, when sleep, descending, 
Warns them to their silken beds,— 


all slumbrous—all gliding past like the scenery of a 
dream—without effort—peacefully—silently ; and yet, 
as when watching the stars at midnight, you feel all the 
while as if the sweetest music were murmuring in your 
ear. 

The Pyramids of Djizeh, of Abousir, of Saccara, of 
Dashour—the False Pyramid, as it is called, rising in 
degrees, as we are told the Tower of Babel did,—all 
these have flitted past, and minaretted Minieh, the largest 
town on the Nile between Cairo and Siout :— 

Ages ago, in the days of the Abbassides, to whom 
Egypt bowed the knee from the middle of the eighth to 
that of the ninth century, one of the caliphs, even the 
great Haroun Al Raschid himself, was displeased with 
the Egyptians, and, desirous at once to punish, and make 
them an example to others, picked out the lowest of his 
slaves, one Ebn Khasib, the bath-warmer of the palace, 
and sent him governor to Egypt, in the confidence that 
the insolence, rapacity and cruelty of such a ruler would 
amply express his resentment. Never was a man more 
mistaken than the caliph ; never was Egypt happier than 
under the mild rule of Ebn Khasib. His fame spread 
far and wide; many even of the caliph’s immediate 
courtiers, and one, especially, of his nearest kinsmen, 
visited and were entertained by him; in short, Ebn 
Khasib was a second Chebib. 

On the return of his kinsman to Bagdad, the caliph, 
who had remarked and wondered at his absence, en- 
quired where he had been? « To Egypt,” replied the 
prince, and proceeded to extol the humanity, justice, be- 
nevolence, and generosity of the governor, and display 
the presents he had received from him. The caliph, en- 
raged at the failure of his scheme, sent instant and 
peremptory oiders for his degradation, that his house 
should be razed to the ground, his goods confiscated, his 
eyes put out, and that he should be cast forth, naked 
and a beggar, into the streets of Bagdad. 

To hear, of course, was to obey; a few weeks, and 
behold! Ebn Khasib, friendless, hungry, destitute, 
groping his way through the streets, or sitting near the 
gate of the seraglio, forgotten by his old fellow slaves, 
unheeded by the nobles who had eaten his bread and 
salt in Egypt, and whose silken garments touched as 
they swept past him; the summer birds flee with the 
summer flowers ! 

He was accosted one morning by a poet:—* Ebn 
Khasib,” said he, “I was on the point of starting for 
Egypt with a poem in your praise ; your arrival here in 
Bagdad saves me the trouble of that long journey, and, 
if you will listen, I shall have great pleasure in repeat- 
ing it.” 

« Poor and blind, naked and miserable,” replied Ebn 
Khasib, “what have I to give thee? Go, my friend, 
seek a richer patron ; my star has set.” 

“ Only listen to me,” replied the child of song, “and, 
as for recompense, God only do for you as you have 
done for others !” 

Khasib listened, and his heart was touched; they 








were the first words of sympathy that had consoled him 
in his misfortunes. “Cut open this seam,” said he, 
when the song was ended, “and accept this ruby ;” it 
was the only valuable that he had been able to secrete 
on the wreck of his fortunes. The poet expostulated. 
Ebn Khasib insisted, and the poet accordingly carried 
the gem for sale to the jeweller’s bazar. 

“Such a stone,” cried the syndik of the jewellers, 
“can only belong to the caliph,” and before the caliph 
they brought him. He told his little story ; the caliph’s 
eye glistened, he sent for Ebn Khasib, owned he had 
done wrong, loaded him with presents, and sent him 
back to Egypt proprietor of Minieh, the spot he was 
fondest of in all the valley of the Nile—that Nile, to | 
whose bounty the poet’s fancy had likened his own; the 
place is still called after him “ Minieh Ebn Khasib,” 
and his posterity flourished there for I cannot say how 
many generations, since they were extinct when my au- 
thority, Ebn Batuta, visited the spot in the fourteenth 
century. 

«“ As pretty a story as that of Queen Rhodope and 
her slipper!” But this is true, dear wee ones! And 
what a commentary on the prophecy :—*“ Egypt shall 
be a base kingdom—the basest of kingdoms!” Surely, 
looking merely to the cause of Ebn Khasib’s promotion, 
her subjection to the warrior Mamalukes was not so de- 
grading! 

Siout, on the west bank of the river, was the first 
place we stopped at, to visit the catacombs and tombs of 
ancient Lycopolis, excavated in the mountain that over- 
hangs that city, the modern capital of Upper Egypt. 





For many hours before arriving at Manfalout, the vast 
rocks that edge in the Nile to the east are perforated 
with hundreds of grottoes, some natural, others cut by | 
the hand of man, and often at a great height above the | 
water—the retreats of the Christian hermits who treated | 
Athanasius so kindly during his repeated exiles from | 
Alexandria. We often sailed close under them, and 
with the glass I could see far within the dusky portals, | 
uncrossed now for many centuries, ‘The tombs of Ly- | 
copolis, (so called from the old Egyptian wolf worship,) 
were in later times appropriated by a similar swarm to | 
that which hived north of Manfalout:—“ They sunk,” 
says Gibbon, “ under the painful weight of crosses and 
chains, and their emaciated limbs were confined by col- 
lars, bracelets, gauntlets, and greaves of massy and rigid 
iron; they often usurped the den of some wild beast | 
whom they affected to resemble; they buried themselves | 
in some gloomy cavern which art or nature had scooped 
out of the rock, and the marble quarries of Thebias are | 
still inscribed with the monuments of their penance.” | 
This he says generally of the Anchorets, but the descrip- 
tion is peculiarly appropriate to those of Lycopolis, who | 
ejected the mummies of wolves to make living mummies | 
of themselves! Some of the grottoes, however—those, | 
probably, appropriated to the wealthier human mummies, 
are of noble proportions; they are excavated, one above 
another, in the receding face of the rocks. We visited, 
I believe, all the larger, and explored with torches some | 
of the smaller catacombs to which they lead; many of | 
them end abruptly, others seem to be continued far into | 
the bowels of the mountain. Every where the ground | 
sounds hollow under the feet, and one must walk with | 
caution, the floors being full of mummy pits and depres- 
sions where the earth has fallen in. 

The first excavation we reached is called “Stabl An- | 
tar,” after the far-famed “lover of Ibla.’ A lofty arch- | 
way leads you into a hall of noble proportions, once | 
most elaborately ornamented with hieroglyphics on the | 
walls, and the richest tracery on the ceiling, flowers and | 
diamond-shaped devices, of different patterns and colours, 
succeeding eacli other in parallel rows; they are now | 
much defaced, and, from the description a Danish tra- | 
veller of last century gives of them, must have suffered | 
much during the last hundred years. Great pains seem 
to have been taken with this chamber; we found in 
none of the others such elaborate ornament or such | 
beautiful proportions. 

Leading the way up the hill, our guides following us, | 
we found, above the Stall Antar, a range of smaller ex- 
cavations, and, above them again, a third tier, more ex- | 
tensive but of rougher workmanship than the first; a | 
very large hall, once ornamented with hieroglypbics, and | 
supported by square pillars (left standing when the 
groito was hewn out of the rock,) forming a cross with 
an inner chamber, narrower but longer, leading to fur- 





mountain, which looks N.E., and turning to the left, we 
came to another very large hall on the same tier, origin- 
ally entered by a vestibule between two square pillars, 
both now gone; of two others, which corresponded to 
them at the farther end, the one to the right only re- 
mains.. On the right, entering the vestibule, is a large 
tablet of hieroglyphics, beautifully sculptured, especially 
the birds, and coloured blue; to the left, op entering the 
hall, are the remains of sculptures running along the 
wall, three rows of warriors marching in procession, 
with large shields, covering nearly the whole body, and 
long spears or billhooks. ‘The lower row is almost gone. 
Above them, and below—as it were supporting the ceil- 
ing—runs an elegant frieze of ornaments shaped like 
daggers. Bones and fragments of mummies are lying 
here and there, wherever the riflers of the mummy-pits 
have thrown them—disgusting objects. 

Proceeding to the left, we came to another large and 
loftier hall, much fallen in; many other chambers at 
different heights of the mountain have suffered the same 
fate. After visiting two or three other ranges of exca- 
vations one above another, we reached the summit of 
the mountain, and enjoyed a lovely view over the valley 
of the Nile—itself a river of verdure meandering through 
the desert, diversified with date groves, the dark-foliaged 
fig sycamore, and avenues of the yellow-blossoming 
Egyptian acacia, alternating with fields of the richest 
produce, every shade of green, striped with canals and 
water-courses; the white minarets, towering over the 
capital of upper Egypt, rendering a town of mud houses 
the most picturesque object in the landscape. 

Interesting too—very interesting—is Siout, as the re- 
sidence of our Saviour and his virgin mother, after the 
flight into Egypt, if we may lend the ear of credulity to 
the traditions of the Copts, who consider the place holy, 
and often come here to die. An ancient sycamore at 
Matarea, near the plain of Heliopolis, which sheltered 
the holy fugitives during the heat of noon, and opened 
spontaneously to conceal them from the pursuers, (so 
runs the legend,) and a grotto in old Cairo where they 
subsequently found refuge—both of which we visited— 
share with Siout in the veneration of the Copts. Look- 
ing down on Siout, it is pleasing to remember and be- 
lieve the tradition; and the fact of there being no 
moukish edifice either there or at Heliopolis, lends a 
degree of credibility to both legends which one cannot 
concede to many of the so-called “loca sancta” of Pa- 
lestine. 

The traditions of the fathers, however, point out Her- 
mopolis as their residence till they removed to the balsam 
grove of Matarea, adding, that when the heaven-born 
child “ was, either by design or providence, carried into 
a temple, all the statues of the idol gods fell down, like 
Dagon, at the presence of the ark, and suffered their 
timely and just dissolution and dishonour, according to 
the prophecy of Isaiah: *‘ Bebold the Lord shall come 
into Egypt, and the idols of Egypt shall be moved at 
his presence.’”* Hermopolis has now resumed her 
pristine name, Asmunein; her beautiful portico burnt 
for lime, poor faded flower, no one now halts to notice 
her; we passed her by some days ago. But this isa 
digression. 

The modern cemetery of Siout, a beautiful object, 
lies on the slope of the bill we stood on; north of the 
town stands the palace of the pasha, and to the cast, be- 
yond the Nile, the horizon is bounded by the Gebel 
Mokattam, or eastern mountains, answering to the west- 
ern or Libyan chain, on a ridge which we were standing ; 
sometimes approaching, sometimes receding from the 
river, they hem in the valley of Egypt, from Cairo to 
the cataracts. 

After examining sundry other smaller tombs, from 
several of which low slanting passages, like those of the 
Pyramids, now choked up, seem to run deep into the 
mountain, we descended through a stony valley, (not a 
blade of vegetatica,) perforated on both sides by similar 


| excavations, (they are really countless—there must be 


thousands of them,) and, turning to the left again, ar- 
rived, to my great delight, (for, after reaching the first 
excavation, the lazy Arabs left me to lead the way and 
explore for myself,) at a portal far more magnilicent 
than any we had previously seen,—not arched, (remem- 
ber, every thing here is cut out of the living rock,) but 


* Jeremy Taylor’s Life of Christ. 
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flat roofed, the sides inclining towards each other with 
the old Egyptian courtesy, and beautifully sculptured— 
a tablet of hieroglyphics inscribed on either side of the 
entrance, but in the hall it led us into we found none. 
This hall, though inferior in beauty to that of Antar, 
appeared larger and loftier than any we had seen; if the 
hills of rubbish heaped up in it were cleared away, it 
would be very nearly a perfect square. We observed 
vestiges of four square pillars, stained, as in all these 
larger excavations, in imitation of granite; the old 
Egyptians excelled in these deceptions. Arched en- 
trances are cut in every side, and, to judge by one we 
entered on the right, lead to low chambers of consider- 
able extent. We lighted our torches, and, creeping 
along, found our way to the opening of another smaller 
passage, about six feet from the ground. We climbed 
up it, and found ourselves in the first large cavern we 
had reached above Antar’s, a very pleasant surprise. 
Our descent to the plain was soon effected, and a plea- 
sant walk of about half an hour brought us to our beat 
—our palace rather.* 


January 3d, 1837. 


A happy new year to my dear father and mother, and 
all dear tv me! For some days past we have made little 
or no progress, but this morning we are skimming along 
merrily ; we shall perhaps reach Kenneh to-day—to- 
morrow certainly, if the breeze lasts. These days, how- 
ever, bave been days of great enjoyment. 

Yesterday we rode on donkeys from Girgeh to Arabat 
Madfoun, the ancient Abydus, sending on our boat to 
wait for us at Bellini. Next to Thebes, Abydus was 
once the chief city of the Thebaid, but had fallen from 
her high estate as long ago as the Greek geographer 
Strabo’s time, about the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. ‘I'he day was lovely, and a pleasant ride of 
three hours and a half, through corn and bean fields, all 
alive with buflaloes, camels, goats, and children perfectly 
naked and as brown as bricks—alternating with groves 
of majestic date trees, sheltering generally an Arab vil- 
lage in the heart of each, took us to the town and burial 
place of Osiris, where the spouse of Isis was adored in 
his holiest character, and where Rameses the second, 
the Grecian Sesostris, built himself a palace, which it 
was our chief object to visit.j 





* Dec. 29th. (‘T'wo days after we visited Siout.) «TI 
noticed this morning on, or rather in, the bank on the 
cast side, a heap of immense masonried stones, and dis- 
cerned hieroglyphics on one or two with my telescope, 
but there was nothing to lead one to suppose there was 
any thing farther to tempt a traveller to land. I asked 
what was the name of the village? * Gow el Kebir,’ they 
said. So these were the last remnants (which will be 
swept away next summer) of the temple, which, a few 
years ago, was said to be * perhaps the most picturesque 
on the banks of the Nile.’ It was singularly appropriate 
to find that the extensive plain on which it stood (formed 
by a deep bay in the Mokattem range) is that on which 
the combat between Osiris and Typhon, the principles 
of good and evil, and which has been interpreted by 
many learned men to imply the contest between the 
Nile and the cultivated land, is fabled to have taken 
place.” —Mr. Ramsay's Journal. 

+ «Jan. 2. Our route from Girgeh lay through the 
rich vale of the Nile, studded with frequent villages un- 
der groves of dates and palms,—threading our way 
through fields of young wheat just preparing to sprout 
into the ear, rich clover on which the cattle, camels, and 
horses were grazing, tethered in lines to certain ranges, 
so that the field gradually disappeared, and was again 
producing another crop where they had first commenced 
it,—extensive fields of beans also, and the stubble of 
large sugar plantations. The large groups of the nearly 
naked, half black, savage looking beings reminded one 
of the drawings of the natives of the South Sea islands, 
The young camels were gamboling about, and here and 
there an old and stiff one, instead of supporting its cha- 
racter for staid and solemn stateliness, might be seen, 
free from the control of pack-saddle or halter, capering 
before his astonished comrades, flying before the wind at 
full gallop, or playing such antics as the ungainly form 
Nature has assigned him might admit of.”— Mr. Ram- 
say's Journal. 


«“— The total herd receiving first from one 





Threading a noble grove of date trees, and passing 
the modern village, we found ourselves on the site of the 
ancient Abydus, mounds beyond mounds of ruins, cover- 
ed with the drifted sand of the desert,—nothing visible 
above the soil; think, then, of our astonishment and de- 
light at coming suddenly on a lovely little lake, nestled 
in a hollow of the sandhills that form a sort of amphi- 
theatre around it, girdled with graceful date trees, and 
the doum, or Theban palm, with its faritastic head-gear, 
like a gay coquette by the side of a lovely single-hearted 
woman—of such the date trees were a fitemblem. I 
cannot express to you the pleasure the discovery of this 
little loch gave me, and which will be as vivid years 
hence in recollection as when first it gleamed before me, 
“a vision of delight.” 

Antiquaries have been burrowing here, as elsewhere, 
and have found, ’tis said, treasures; but oddly enough, 
they seem to have left the palace untouched. It is al- 
most covered with sand, so that a step or two lands you 
on the flat roof, which is in perfect preservation, built of 
enormous stones, some of them above twenty feet long. 
The interior also is choked with sand nearly to the 
capitals of the columns, and it is very fatiguing to ex- 
plore it. It was near sunset, consequently we had not 
time for a thorough examination, but, creeping from one 
compartment into another, we clearly traced the extent 
of the grand hall, a noble apartment, supported by pil- 
lars, and beautifully sculptured in every direction, roofs, 
walls, pillars, with hieroglyphics:—two thirds, at least, 
of it are buried in the sand. Every wall, every column, 











That leads the dance a summons to be gay, 





in Egyptian architecture was painted ; the colours often 
remain as brilliant as if they had only been laid on yes- 
terday. 

While William had found his way down into the 
hall, I descended to the extremity of the ruins, where I 
found two or three other chambers, all of them vaulted, 
that is to say, the span of the arch cut out of the single 
stones, of immense thickness, that form the roof: all but 
one are choked up with sand; that one, after rejoining 
William, and visiting the hall with him, we proceeded to 
examine. Here we found the most beautiful bas-reliefs 
we have yet seen, more exquisitely delicate and highly 
finished than I could have imagined; as fresh too as if 
finished yesterday, and yet more than three thousand 
years old, for Rameses succeeded to the throne of Egypt 
above one thousand three hundred years n.c. The 
sculptures describing his eastern conquests are the most 
interesting historical documents yet discovered in Egypt, 
—those we shull see at Thebes; these at Abydus are, I 
dare say, equally curious, though chiefly mythological. 
One of them, representing the sacred boat, we uncover- 
ed—it was lovely, indeed. Above us, sculptured in the 
roof, we recognised a genealogical tablet, which we con- 
clude to be that of the ancestors of Sesostris, discovered 
here some years ago by Mr. Bankes—a precious docu- 
ment for ancient Egyptian history.* 





Though wild their strange vagaries, and uncouth 
Their efforts, yet resolved with one consent 
To give such act and utterance as they may 
To ecstacy too big to be suppressed— : 
These, and a thousand images of bliss, 

With which kind Nature graces every scene, 
Where cruel man defeats not her design, 
Impart to the benevolent, who wish 

All that are capable of pleasure pleased, 

A far superior happiness to theirs, 

The comfort of a reasonable joy.” 


* «Tt was formed of the ovals of hieroglyphics, which 
always imply some name, in a regular list, separated by 
stars. It was evidently a genealogical chart, and must 
be the one spoken of, but it is odd to call a vaulted roof 
a tablet. At the end we entered, the stones were orna- 
mented with hieroglyphics in alto relievo, very protube- 
rant and marked—on one side, the characters were those 
of the ordinary style, but on the other there was a speci- 
men of very superior style, which we deeply regretted 
our time did not permit us to clear away a little more. 
The ground was milk-white stone, and continued in the 
same coloured stucco, over part of the darker stones 
forming the roof; the drawings were executed with a 
delicacy, vigour, and beauty we had not yet seen, and 
in that particular manner which, it struck me, must be 
peculiar to sacred subjects. ‘The subject was not, at first 





Here, too, in the very sanctum of Sesostris—blissful 
moment !—I bought a papyrus—for about eighteen 
pence English! It is in very tolerable preservation, but 
very fragile, and no wonder, for it must be at least two 
thousand years old. 

The sun had gone down before we quitted Abydus— 
three hours’ walk to Bellini—no matter; it was a beau- 
tiful starlight night,—the path, however, was difficult to 
keep, being only perceptible at a distance, like the blind 
road over a heath in Scotland, and we soon Jost our 
way; enquiring at a village, a man, after offering us 
hospitality for the night, volunteered to put us into the 
right road—not for bagshish, but for love; he walked 
some distance with us, smoking his pipe, and we parted 
with friendly signs, though ir silence—one of those 
little incidents that lend such a charm to daily life. One 
exchanges much courtesy of this sort here, talking by 
signs, a smile winding up each sentiment, like the little 
fillip in talking with one’s fingers. After reaching the 
river, we had some difficulty in finding the boat, till the 
cannon and pistols of those on board replying to our 
repeated interrogations from the shore, we soon te- 
joined them. 

Kenneh, January 4, 1837. 

We intended visiting Dendera to-day, but, having a 
fair wind, have written to Isis, “ postponing that plea- 
sure,” &c. &c. till our return. We have just been 
drinking coffee and smoking our pipes with a jolly old 
cock of an Arab, his Britannic majesty’s consular agent 
here, who wanted us to dine with him, and accept his 
escort to Dendera—a courtesy which we had some diffi- 
culty in evading. On rising to depart, he mounted us 
on two superb donkeys, and sent a dwarf to escort us to 
the boat. 

I have no time for more,—we are ready to start. 
are both well—God bless my dear mother ! 


We 


—~—_—- 


LETTER VI. 


Thebes—-Temples—Sculptures—Tombs—Fulfilment of 
the Prophecies. Esneh—Edfou—Essouan—Ascent 
of the Cataracts—Nubia—Upper Cataracts—Wellce 
Kiashef—Dieaster and detention at Essovan. Tem- 
ples of Herment—Dendera—Ombos—Tombs of Beni- 
hassan—Memphis—Pyramids of Saccara and Dashour 
—Cairo. 
February 3, 1837. 

Returning down the Nile. 
Far have we wandered, and much have we seen) 
dearest mother, during the Jast month and a half. We 
arrived at Thebes, glorious Thebes! the day after I des- 
patched my letter from Kenneh, and fired our cannon in 
triumph ; we always do so on reaching any place which 
forms an epoch in our voyage ; it astonishes the natives. 
We saluted a Turkish Kiashef, or governor, the other 
evening, as he left our boat, after dining and chatting 
with us for three hours; the poor man tottered with 
astonishment, he took it in very good part, however— 
more of him anon. 
Colonel Vyse, whose boat was moored alongside of 
ours, paid us a visit the evening we arrived at Thebes. 
He advised our taking advantage of the favourable wind, 
and proceeding direct to Nubia before it changed. It 
was impossible absolutely to turn our backs on Thebes 
without one glance at her, yet the advice was not to be 
rejected in toto, and we therefore took ‘a hurried look 
only at the ruins, merely to familiarise ourselves with 
their plan ; on our return, we examined them minutely, 
but I will say now all that I think will interest you on 
the subject. 
For a glance at the principal objects two days suffice ; 
the first we devoted to the western or Libyan suburb, 





objects above the sand to be all united, and form, per- 
haps, a boat or vessel, which, on having it a little cleared 
away, we found to be the case,—but I had no time to 
draw it, and it is impossible to describe the extraordinary 
forms. We are generally inclined to attach an idea of 
sameness and rigidity to these hieroglyphical figures ; and 
the poor specimens we have at home favour the idea, 
but in regard to those-we saw here nothing; could be 
more incorrect. Every figure was varied, and quite of a 
different character from the others.’"—Mr. Ramsay’s 





sight, apparent, but I conjectured the various groups and 
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for the Nile divides the City of Ammon into two por- 
tions, of which the eastern is the most considerable. 
Mounting, therefore, a couple of Arub steeds, we started 
for the ruins, Ali Massaoud, the guardiano, leading the 
way, with a long spear on his shoulder. 

We soon came in sight of 


« Memnon’s statue which at sunrise played,” 


and his companion, and in about half an hour dismount- 
ed at Gournou, to visit the temple of Ammon, the 
Theban Jupiter, begun by Osirei, and finished, with the 
palace contiguous to it, by his illustrious son, Rameses 
the second. It is small comparatively, but very interest- 
ing, the columns of the portico, lotus-stalks bound to- 
gether evidently the prototype of the Doric. The eastern 
court was the hall of assembly of ancient Thebes. A 
royal palace was attached to most of the great temples ; 
the priests were equally well lodged in the lateral apart- 
ments. 

Do you remember the discovery struck out some years 
ago by Dr. Young, and perfected by Champollion, of a 
hie//glyphical alphabet, by which they were enabled to 
read the names of all the kings who have recorded them- 
selves on the ancient monuments of Egypt? It is to this 
discovery that we now owe the exact knowledge when, 
and by whom, every temple was built and tomb excavat- 
ed. This alphabet gives us no insight into the wisdom 
concealed under the abstruser hieroglyphics, yet we owe 
to it many gleams of history, not the least interesting of 
which is the confirmation of all that ancient historians 
have told us—so long discredited—of the glory of 
Sesostris, 

Memnon’s statue is indeed a marvel—between fifty 
and sixty feet high, and originally of one block of stone ; 
he fell asunder before our Saviour’s time, but was re- 
built soon afterwards; his companion is still entire as a 
whole, though the features are much defaced. The 
name of Memnon is a misnomer ;* they represent 
Amunoph the Third, who flourished about « century be- 
fore Sesostris. Hadrian and his ill-fated queen Sabina 
stood and gazed up at them just where we did, and 
among the numerous inscriptions that prove Memnon’s 
identity, we read, with no small interest, the names of 
the Roman ladies who accompanied their imperial mis- 
tress, and heard (as an inscription which I could not find 
testifies) the “unseen melody” salute the ill-assorted 
pair twice, the morning they were there. And there 
they will sit, probably, to the end of time; looking down 
in the same silent austere majesty on pilgrims from lands 
unheard of when they were born—people even yet un- 
inscribed in the muster-roll of nations. These statues 
marked the termination of a noble avenue, which led to 
the temple and palace of Amunoph, now leveled to the 
ground ; two or three colossi, which once ornamented 
this grand approach, lie across it on their faces, half- 
buried under the soil accumulated by successive inun- 
dations. 

The Memnonium, as the palace and temple of Sesos- 
tris are now misnamed, is indeed a noble ruin. The 
enormous granite statue of the monarch, overthrown by 
Cambyses, lies on its face, prone as Dagon fell, the 
upper half split into two or three vast fragments, the 
lower shivered to atoms; the workmanship is exquisite. 
He sat a little in advance of the temple, his hands on his 
knees, resting after his conquests. Judge of his stature 
by the breadth of his shoulders, twenty-two feet! Not 
quite such a giant, either, as Gog Magog Mac Finn Mac 
Coull, whose mouth was eleven miles wide, his teeth 
ten miles square ; 


“ He wad upon his taes upstand, 
And tak the stars doun with his hand, 
And set them in a gold garland 

To deck his wifis hair.” 


Near the colossus lie the neck and shoulders of another 
statue of Rameses, better known as that of “young 
Memnon,” whose head Belzoni removed to England. 

I cannot express to you how delighted William and I 
have been with the historical sculptures that the temples 





* Corrupted from Mi-ammon, “ the beloved of Am- 
mon,” the favourite title of Rameses the Great, con- 
founded by the Greeks with the Memnon of Homer ; 
and applied by them indifferently to all the Pharaohs so 
surnamed. See an interesting note, p. 9, of Mr, Wil- 
kinson’s “ Typography of Thebes.” 
no. 10.—parT 1.—1839. 





of the age of Sesostris are adorned with. The battle 
scenes on the Memnonium have reminded every travel- 
ler of Homer, and it is not unlikely, if he did visit 
Egypt, that he may have studied them, though in his 
sacred character of bard he must have seen many a noble 
melée—for blind, born blind at least, he could not have 
been; Schlegel has convinced me of this, A *s 
favourite critic, and mine, since she introduced me to 
him. The sculptures, however, Homeric as they are, 
remind me as much or more, of the glowing war-imagery 
of the prophets; lend them the eyes, the ears of your 
imagination, and you have “ the rattling of the wheels, 
and of the prancing horses, and of the jumping chariots ; 
the shield of the mighty men is made red, the valiant 
men are dyed scarlet, the chariots rage in the streets— 
they justle one against another in the broad ways; the 
horseman lifteth up the flame of the sword, and the 
lightning of the spear, and there is a multitude of the 
slain, and a great number of carcasses, and there is none 
end of their corpses—they stumble upon their corpses.” 
The “horse and his rider”—the chariots of Pharaoh— 
all are pictured here, such as Moses beheld them.* 

But, after all, is not this resemblance of Homer and 
the prophets to these sculptures and to each other very 
simply to be accounted for, by the similar state of society 
that prevailed in the respective countries during the 
heroic ages? “ Antar,” is in many passages as Homeric 
as the Iliad—for the same reason. We are apt to think 
of none but the heroic age of Homer, yet the world has 
never been without an heroic age, acting on one of her 
hundred national stages. What the age of Antar was 
to the Saracens, of Camillus to the Romans, of Achilles 
to the Greeks, of Joshua to the Jews, of Rustum to the 
Persians—that of Sesostris was to the Egyptians. 

The magnificent hall of the Memnonium (you enter it 
between gigantic statues, twenty feet high, their arms 
folded, tranquil and sublime in the consciousness, it 
would seem, of benevolence and power,) opens into a 
smaller chamber, to me by far the most interesting as 
the repository of the books of Thoth—the earliest library 
on record! The ceiling is astronomical, and very inte- 
resting, as the date of Sesostris’s reign is determined by 
it to B. c. 1322, the year from which the grand canicular 
cycle of 1461 years, hieroglyphically veiled under the 
story of the Phenix, began. On the northern wall of 
this library, Sesostris is represented seated under the 
Tree of Life, which overshadows him, while Ammon-re 
and Thoth, or Mercury, write his name on the leavest 
—one of the many curious patriarchal memories pre- 
served among the Egyptians. 

From the Memnonium we rode to the ruins at Medi- 
net Habou—Medina Tabu, as it ought to be written— 
that is to say, the city Tabu—Thebes; for Tapo, the 
Sanscrit, and Tape, the Coptic, name could only be ac- 
commodated to Arab pronunciation by the substitution 
of b for p.t We visited the smaller temple first; the 
area, gateway, and propylon you enter by, and the 
second area and propylon—additions of yesterday, the 
former by the Ptolemies and Caesars, the latter by Tirha- 
ka, king of Ethiopia, the rival of Sennacherib—introduce 
you to the original edifice, built by a nameless predeces- 
sor of the second and third Thothmes, who completed it 
rather more than one thousand five hundred years, Bn. c. 
The small sixteen-sided pillars in the oldest part of the 
building bear sti] a nearer resemblance to the Doric than 
those we observed at Gournov. 

The palace of Rameses the Third stands contiguous 
to the smaller, and to the south of the larger, temple. 
You ascend to it between two pavilions—porters’ lodges, 
probably—built in advance of the lofty towers, but there 
are no menials now to hinder your intrusion into the 
most private apartments of the Pharaoh. In the sculp- 








* Mr. Ramsay’s observations on the sculptures and 
paintings of Thebes, and of Egypt generally—scattered 
through his Journal—will be found collected together at 
the close of the first part of this letter; they will thus be 
read somewhat in the order in which he would probably 
have arranged them himself. 


{ “Her leaf hath withered on the Tree of Life.” 
Thalaba—B. x. 26. And sce note, 


+ Tapovana, or Tabenna, is the name always given 
to Upper Egypt in the sacred books of the Hindoos — 
Vide Wilford on Egypt and the Nile (Asiatic Re- 
searches, v. 3.) 





tures of one of the upper rooms, the floor of which has 
fallen in, you see him, seated with his wife and 
daughters around him—’tis like seeing their ghosts ! 

Beyond the palace, traversing a spacious area, two 
enormous pyramidal propyla (towers of entrance, that is 
to say—and I ought to have said it before—truncated, 
and connected by a curtain pierced with a doorway,) 
introduce you into the great court of the temple, eclipsing 
all you have seen of previous grandeur. Do not expect 
architectural plans or descriptions from me—I have 
neither time nor patience for them—I will only say that 
all I had anticipated of Egyptian magnificence fell short 
of the reality, and that it was here, surveying those 
Osiride pillars, that splendid corridor, with its massy cir- 
cular columns, those walls lined, within and without, 
with historical sculptures of the deepest interest, the 
monarch’s wars with the eastern nations bordering on 
the Caspian and Bactriana—study fur months, years 
rather! it was here, I say, here, where almost every 
peculiarity of Egyptian architecture is assembled in per- 
fection, that I first learnt to appreciate the spirit of that 
extraordinary people, and to feel that, poetless as they 
were, they had a national genius, and had stamped it on 
the works of their hands, lasting as the Iliad. Willing 
slaves to the vilest superstition, bondsmen to form and 
circumstance, adepts in every mechanical art that can 
add luxury or comfort to human existence—yet triumph- 
ing abroad over the very Scythians, captives from every 
quarter of the globe figuring in those long oblational 
processions to the sacred sbrines in which they delighted, 
after returning to their native Nile—that grave, austere, 
gloomy architecture, sublime in outline and heavily 
elaborate in ornament, what a transcript was it of their 
own character! and where could Clio write their history 
so appropriately as on the walls of their temples ?—And 
never were pages more graphic. The gathering, the 
march, the melée—the Pharaoh's prowess, standing 
erect, as he always does, in his car—no charioteer—the 
reins attached to his waist—the arrow drawn to his ear 
—his horses all fire, springing into the air like Pegasuses, 
—and then the agony of the dying, transfixed by his 
darts, the relaxed limbs of the slain—Homer’s truth it- 
self; and, lastly, the triumphant return, the welcome 
home, and the offerings of thanksgiving to Amunre—the 
fire, the discrimination with which these ideas are bodied 
forth, they must be seen to judge of it. 

Here, on our first visit, we met Colonel Vyse, and 
accompanied him to a} lace called Qoornet Murraee, to 
see the tomb of the elder brother of Amunoph the third 
—the melodious Memnon. The entrance is a mere hole 
in the side of the hill; we creptin on all-fours :—though 
inferior in size and beauty to the tombs we afterwards 
visited, the paintings lend it the highest interest, repre- 
senting the chiefs of Cush, or Ethiopia, bringing gold 
rings, (the money of those times,) skins, a cameleopard, 
&c. tribute to Pharaoh. In an upper compartment, the 
sable queen of Ethiopia, throned on her chariot, with 
the chattah, or umbrella of state, and a train of attend- 
ants carrying presents, pays a visit to the monarch of 
Egypt; so attended, must the Cushite queen of Sheba 
have approached King Solomon, and thus will “ the 
kings of Tarshish and the Isles bring presents,” “ the 
kings of Sheba and Seba offer gifts”’—“the gold of 
Sheba,” to “the king’s son,” the “greater than Solo- 
mon,” at Jerusalem. 

After visiting another old temple called Deir el Bahree, 
at the very foot of the western mountains, which tower 
up majestically above it, we retraced our steps, and, 
climbing over the hills, descended into the valley of the 
tombs of the kings by a narrow and precipitous ravine— 
not the regular approach, but far more impressive. The 
valley is desolation itself, long and winding, shut in by 
lofty rocks—not a trace of vegetation; fit scene for the 
funeral processions of mighty Pharaohs—fit indeed for 
the last home of the extinct dynasties of a vanished 
nation! They are temples rather than tombs, broad 
passages and go.geous chambers opening one into an- 
other, till you find yourself in the lofty hall of the sarco- 
phagus, terminating each. Some of them run three or 
four hundred feet into the heart of the mountain, a 
gradual slope figuring the descent into Amenti, the 
Egyptian Hades, or world unseen. The most beautiful 
are those of the Pharaohs who reigned from Rameses the 
First, grandfather of Sesostris, to Rameses the Fifth, in 
whose reign Troy was taken, Bs. c. 1184, inclusive. A 
regular series of portraits of the Pharaohs might be 
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taken from these ‘tombs ; the likenesses are always ex- 
actly preserved. 

The spoilers have been at work in Belzoni’s tomb; it 
makes the heart ache and the cheek burn to see such 


wanton outrage; one whole pillar (to say nothing of | 


partial robberies, figures cut in two for the sake of a 
limb or an ornament) has been stript of its sculptures, 
and stands a melancholy wreck, naked and dazzlingly 
white, amidst its companions, the chips all around it— 
tongues of reproach, that curse the hand that maimed 
it! 

But, in spite of all this sacrilege, wonderful, indeed, 
and brilliant is this tomb; the great hall, where the sar- 
cophagus once stood, is rich beyond conception in hiero- 
glyphics, sculptures, and general ornament, but the 


unfinished chamber beyond it, where you see the simple | 
and beautiful outlines drawn for the sculptor to work | 


upon, and corrected by the master’s hand, is to a lover 
of the arts by far the most interesting of the series. The 
whole is so fresh, and the drawing so beautiful, that you 
almost expect the return of the artist, and feel it would 
be a shaine to go without complimenting him on his 
performance. He was embalmed three thousand years 
ago—for this was the tomb of Osirei, the father of 
Sesostris ! 

In Bruce’s tomb—poor calumniated Bruce !—(I felt 
more pleasure in visiting it for his sake than for the real 


owner's, Rameses the Third)—we saw the paintings of | 


harps, copied and published by him, from which it has 
sometimes been called the “ Harper’s tomb,” but shall 
not be so by me:—the harps are of the most elegant 
construction, and one of the performers seems to be 
damping the strings just like a modern performer, They 
are respectively of eleven strings and thirteen—or four- 
teen, I could not ascertain which. I have counted the 
harp-strings in almost every tomb; there seems to have 
been no fixed number, I have seen also the five-stringed 
lyre, like that Apollo played on among the Muses, the 
guitar, 
the same manner, a sort of mandoline, the double-flute, 
&c. They kept time by clapping hands; Herodotus 
mentions this, and our Arab-Egyptian sailors practise it, 
when singing in the evenings. 

There are mauy other paintings in the side chambers 
ef Bruce's tomb, of great interest as illustrative of the 
manners and domestic life of the Egyptians; in one you 
have the whole process of sowing and reaping, in an- 


exactly like the modern instrument, and held in | 
| cession, human heads surmounting their own, or female 


other the mysteries of Egyptian cookery; a third is a | 


painted armoury ; in a fourth you see every description 
of Egyptian furniture, to the full as elegant as that of 
Greece—arm-chairs like our own, and of the most in- 
viting appearance, ottomans precisely like ours, steps for 
ascending to bed—at least exactly resembling those used 
in England for that purpose, and sofas, with crescents 
for the leg and neck to rest upon—luxurious appendages 
which Cowper had never heard of when he wrote the 
Task. 

The tomb of Rameses the Fifth is peculiarly interest- 
ing, and Champollion has described it as a guide to the 
rest, the subjects represented in it being found in most of 
the other tombs, but not so detailed. The roof of the 
passage leading to the principal chamber is most richly 
painted, red and black, in the style of the Etruscan 
vases. The ceiling of the chamber of the sarcophagus 
is quite beautiful, and delightfully mystical, describing 
the procession of the sun, through the hours of the day 
and night—emblematicai of the life of the terrestrial 
luminary, Ph’re, the Sun, or Pharaoh, of Egypt. The 
symbolical paintings are enclosed by the double body of 
Nith, the goddess of the firmament, prolonged, like the 
folds of a serpent, round the ceiling and through the 
middle of it, separating the day from the night. In the 
east, Nith becomes the mother of the sun, an infant, who 
is carefully placed in the bark, in which he descends the 
celestial river with a large cortége of deities. Each hour 
of the day is marked by a globe—of the night by a star. 
They begin sounding at the seventh hour, and a pilot 
comes to steer them through the remaining hours of 
light, the river growing shallower and shallower, till, at 
the twelfth, the scene changes, and, veering round in 
the great western lake into which the river empties itself, 
they commence their return eastwards, through the 
hours of the night, towed by ropes up a branch of the 
Celestial River, which terminates, like the main stream, 
in the western lake. The sun is attended only by the 


| chamber of Rameses V., is a most magnificent snake 





pilot and one other deity during this nocturnal voyage. 
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| just as Ezekiel beheld them in the temple at Jerusalem, 


| every direction—short, thick, and hooded, or long and 


I am not sure that this description is precisely correct, 
for the vault of this hall of mystery was too obscure for 
me to see as distinctly as I could have wished. Tablets 
of hieroglyphics are interspersed with the symbolical 
paintings, describing, says Champollion, the celestial in- 
fluences of each hour on the several parts of the human 
body. In a recess, at the end of the hall, Tethys, the 
wife of Oceanus, stretches out her arms to receive the 
descending bark of the sun. In similar paintings in 
other tombs, she is represented rising from the celestial 
Nile, the Oceanus of Homer. This mysterious imagery 
gives one an insight into the origin of the ancient 
Grecian idea, (first hinted at by Homer,) that the Ocean 
was a river encircling the Earth, into which the sun 
descended in the west, and sailed round to his starting 
place in the east every night. 


But the information we can gather from these paint- 
ings as to the religious opinions of the Egyptians is still 
more interesting. The doctrines of a future state, of 
judgment after death, and of rewards and punishments, 
| are invariable subjects of representation ; in one in- 
| stance, a condemned soul is carried away in the shape 
of a sow, and the word gluttony is written over it to ex- 
plain his crime; this is probably emblematical only, but 
it looks like the originally Indian doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, which Pythagoras is supposed to have picked up in 
Egypt. The punishments of the bad are frequently 
depicted, and the rewards of the good, who swim and 
sport like fish in the celestial Nile—* the rivers of the 
waters of life ?”’ 

But, amidst these gleams of traditional truth, “every 
form of creeping things and abominable beasts, and all 
the idols of the house of Israel, are portrayed upon the 
wall round about,” in these dark chambers of imagery, 





Serpents of the most extraordinary forms are seen in 
tapering—the latter often carried in long mystical pro- 


heads growing, as it were, on their backs, between each 
bearer. Belzoni’s tomb is rich in serpents; I saw there 
a beautiful winged snake, with three heads and four 
human legs; others had a head at each extremity, 
crowned with the corn-measure and mitre, the body, 
curving downwards, supported by four human legs, two 
looking each way ; others with four or five legs respec- 
tively. On each side of the descent to the sepulchral 


with vulture’s wings. How Holden, Faber, and those 
other worthy men who have written so ably and con- 
vincingly in proof of the literal fall in Paradise through 
the wiles of the serpent, arguing, among other proofs, 
from the universality of serpent-worship, would have 
been interested with a sight of them! Every step I took 
reminded me of some incident in Indian or Grecian my- 
thology, and convinced me more and more that every 
system, eastern or western, is intimately connected in 
its origin—primitive revelation and patriarchal tradition, 
more or less corrupted. One subject, frequently repeat- 
ed in these tombs, forcibly struck me—the eventual con- 
quest of the great serpent, Apophis, by the gods, who 
transfix him with daggers, and bind him, head and foot, 
with ropes: it was impossible not to think of the pro- 
phecies. 

What a commentary are these tombs on that most 
sublime passage of Isaiah, in which Hades, the world 
unseen, personified, is represented as stirring up the 
mighty dead, all the kings of the nations, from the 
thrones on which “they lie in glory, each in his own 
sepulchre,” to behold the corpse of Belshazzar, cast forth 
at the mouth of their long home, unburied, trodden under 
foot, and dishonoured :— 

“ Art thou also become as weak as we? art thou made 
like unto us? 

“Ts thy pride brought down to the grave, and the 
sound of thy viols? Is the worm spread under thee, and 
doth the earth-worm cover thee ? 

« How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of 
the morning !—art cut down to the earth, thou that sub- 
duedst the nations! 

«“ Yet thou hast said in thine heart, ‘I will ascend into 
heaven, above the stars of God I will exalt my throne; I 
will sit on the Mount of Congregation on the sides of 
the north ; I will ascend above the heights of the clouds; 


“ But thou shalt be brought down to the grave, to the 
sides of the pit! 

« They that see thee shall narrowly look upon thee 
and consider thee— Is this the man that made the earth 
tremble, that did shake kingdoms ? 

«That made the world as a wilderness, and destroyed 
the cities thereof? that opened not the house of his 
prisoners ?” 

« All the kings of the nations, all of them, lie down in 
glory, each in his own sepulchre : 

« But thou art cast out of the grave like an abominable 
branch, and as the raiment of those that are slain, thrust 
through with a sword,—that go down to the stones of 
the pit,—as a catcass trodden under foot !”’ 

In front of the tomb of Amunoph’s brother, I saw a 
mummy that once possibly was his, and wore a crown, 
rifled of its cerements, black and bent double, peering, 
like a creature of life, over the brow of a hill, as if it 
watched my motions; an Arab pushed it with his foot— 
it fell on its side, and the back broke,—and there it lay, 
“a carcass trodden under foot,” soon to be redissolved 
into the elements that human art had for so many ages 
defrauded of their prey. “ Was this the man that mede 
the earth tremble, that shook kingdoms? A Pharoah, 
probably—I could have fancied him Belshazzar; at all 
events the miserable epitome at my feet had been a Man 
three thousand years before me. Hamlet might have 
moralised there for hours, but we have a brighter hope— 


“ Why should this worthless tegument endure, 
If its undying guest be lost for ever! 

Oh! let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 
In living virtue, that, when both must sever, 

Although corruption may our frame consume, 

The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom !’* 


How often, rambling over the ruins of Thebes, has 
that noble poem sung itself to me ! 

But why should the kings’ tombs engross all my 
praise? Gorgeous as they are, and interesting for the 
study of ancient mythology, those of the private Thebans 
are yet more so for the history of manners and daily life 
among the old Egyptians. Every light and shadow, 
indeed, of human life, is portrayed in them, from the laugh- 
ter of the feast to the tears of the funeral—ointments 
poured on the head at the one, dust heaped on it at the 
other. You see on one side the arrival of the guest in his 
chariot, white horses and a train of running footmen 
betokening his consequence; the other guests, already 
assembled and seated, the men apart from the women, 
wait for their dinner, and beguile the intervening mo- 
ments with smelling the lotus-flower, and listening to the 
music of the dancing girls. The master of the house 
and his wife, richly dressed, and lovingly seated side by 
side, preside at the entertainment. But the tableau 
would be incomplete without side views of the shambles 
and the kitchen, and a beggar at the gate, receiving a 
bull’s head and a draught of water from-one of the 
menials. Facing this, on the opposite wall, the mourn- 
ing-women, with wailing cries and disheveled hair, pre- 
cede the coffin that bears the hospitable Egyptian to his 
long home; the wife or the sister walks beside it, silent 
in her sorrow ; a scribe takes account of the dead man’s 
riches, his cattle, his horses, his household chattels: 
Death—and then the Judgment :—the deceased is usher- 
ed into Amenti; Horus and Areores weigh his merits 
against the ostrich feather, the symbol of Truth ;+ Thoth, 
the god of letters, presents a scroll, the record of his 
thoughts, words, and works, to the Judge Osiris, into 
whose presence he is at length admitted on the favour- 
able result of the scrutiny. Sad presumption for man 
thus to usurp his Creator’s prerogative of wadiog and 
judging the heart! 

And amidst all these varied scenes, as if to show how 
narrowly joy may be partitioned off from sorrow, how 
the merry-hearted and the broken-hearted may uncon- 
sciously pillow within an inch of each other, and how 
the world jogs on in daily routine, indifferent to the 
feelings of either—the occupations of every day life are 
pictured in their minutest details around you,—scenes of 
industry, scenes of frolic, parties pledging each other’s 
healths, young folks dancing to the music of the harp, 





* From the Address to the Mummy in Belzoni’s exhi- 
bition by Delta (D. M. Moir, Esq.) 
+ “The good actions are weighed in the grand balance 





I will be like the Most High!’ 


against a feather—a fine idea.”—.Mr. Ramsay's Journal. 
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busbandmen in the fields, artificers of every trade at their 
work (many of them with tools precisely like those now 
in use), carpenters, smiths, glass-blowers, shoemakers, 
wheelwrights, statuaries, idolmakers—I saw a god under 
the graver’s hand, and thought of Isaiah’s noble apos- 
trophe, which Sir Frederick P , you may remember, 
read so beautifully that delightful evening he spent at 
Haigh last summer. The illustration was perfect. 

But of all the Egyptian tombs, scarcely any interested 
me so much as one I visited at Elethyie# above Thebes. 
Life on the one wall—Death was pictured on the 
other; to the left, rural occupations, ploughing, sowing, 
reaping, and gathering into barns—the vigour of the year 
and of human life; the owner and his wife, lovingly 
embracing each other, entertain their friends with the 
fruits of their labour; servants are in attendance, young 
men and maidens—the heyday of youth and riches; to 
the right he stands erect, but stiff and lifeless—the 
embalmer extracts his brain with a long crooked instru- 
ment, preparatory to filling the skull with aromatics and 
spices ; that work over, the coffin is borne in solemn pro- 
cession; a figure, muffled up and shapeless—his wife 
(she was embracing his knees five minutes ago)—is 
drawn on a sledge in front of it; the sacred boat of the 
dead, two obelisks, and two trees jike cypresses—Ho- 
race’s lines came across me as I gazed on them with an 
indescribable feeling of melancholy,— 





« Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 
Uxor, neque harum, quas colis, arborum 
Te praeter invisas cupressys, 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetur !” 


«Thy lands, thy home, the wife of thy bosom—all 
must be relinquished; nor of these trees that thou culti- 
vatest will any, save the hateful cypress, accompany 
their short-lived lord !” 

In another tomb at Elethyia, you see the father 
dandling his child and the lady’s pet monkey tied to her 
chair.* In the tomb of one of the royal scribes at Thebes, 





* «3 Feb. We went to see the grottoes of Elythias, 
which lie on the east bank, about half a mile inland. On 
the way, we came upon the walls of the ancient town, 
which are of crude brick, about thirty feet high, and 
twenty thick, and in a very perfect state, the square 
openings for the gates in the middle of each side of the 
square being quite preserved ; they enclose an area a mnile 
long, and three quarters of a mile broad. The interior is 
flat and bare, except to the west, where a range of high 
mounds evidently conceal what remains of the ancient 
town, What its antiquity may be, I do not know. The 
grottoes are behind it. ‘I'hey are chiefly tombs of tole- 
rable size, dug out of the mountain face, and extending 
some distance in. They are in general in a ruined state. 
The pits for the muinmies are very apparent in some, and 
they have evidently been all ransacked and sacked by 
previous travellers and speculators, About six or eight 
of them contain designs on the walls, in a tolerably 
perfect state, of which three are highly interesting. They 
contain drawings, very well done, of the whole life of the 
individuals of whom they treat. One gentleman who 
was a proprietor of boats on the river, then governor of 
the government shipping, and, lastly, an officer in differ- 
ent wars under Thothmes, has a very curious tomb ; and 
next to him lay a priest of the goddess presiding here. 
The history begins from childhood. The principal figures 
are the person and his wife, seated together on a chair, 
under which is a pet monkey; they appear to be on 
loving terms, and are entertaining a party of friends, 
who sit opposite a large collection of dainties; pages 
pour water on their hands, present them with Jotus-leaves, 
&c. Behind are all the preparations,—the butchers are 
killing and cutiing up the oxen (very well executed )— 
the process of cooking gocs on—the guests come over the 
river in boats. In another part, the proprietor comes in 
his car to superintend all his rural affairs; ploughing, 
sowing, reaping, thrashing, stowing, and weighing the 
corn, and selling it for money in rings, and every thing 
connected with agriculture, are minutely represented. 
The songs of the different occupations are written above, 
and Champollion has read them, he says. Droves of 
oxen, donkeys, sheep, &c. very spiritedly done, are 
brought up to scribes who register them. The similarity, 
and, in many instances, identity of things in common 
use with those used now in this country is very striking. 
The filtering water jars, and their wooden stands, are 
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the young Princess of Egypt, Amunoph the Third’s. 


daughter, whose tutor he had been, sits on his knees, as 
little Minnie might on mine, and, playfully puts the lotus- 
flower to his nose. It is nonsense limiting our sympathies 
by time and space— 
« A heart hath throbbed beneath the leathern breast, 
And tears adown the dusky cheek have rolled” — 


and children have “climbed the knees and kissed the 
face” of every mummy that we trample on, scarcely re- 
garding it as the sacred relic of humanity it really is. 
Human nature was the same then as now; she has 
oscillated between smiles and tears ever since Adam’s fall 
—and philosophers may say what they please, but I will 
defy the most callous of them to visit these tombs, and 
deny that man may sympathise with man, his elder by 
half the world’s age. 

The largest of all these Theban tombs is the least 
interesting, except from its immense extent, ramifying 
over more than an acre of ground—exceeding that of any 
of the royal sepulchres. A priest named Petamunap 
excavated it for himself, and probably his family, quite 
recently in the seventh century, 8. c. It is blackened 


with smoke and dirt ; the bats flew past us in swarms, as | 
we intruded on their dusky domains; the descent to the | 


lower range of excavations was like the mouth of Hades 
itself—I never plunged into a place so dreary. 

So much for Western Thebes. You may well ima- 
gine it took us some days to examine all the places I have 
described, We visiteg the temples the first day of our 
first visit, and some of the principal tombs, and a day of 
delight it was. Colonel Vyse sailed for Cairo the mo- 
ment we reached Gournou, where the boats were moored ; 
we saluted him with our cannon, and then crossed to the 
other side of the river. 

The next morning we visited the temples of Luxor 
and Carnac. The former is a most magnificent pile, 
architecturally considered, but otherwise the least inte- 
resting of the four great temples of ‘Thebes. You ori- 
ginally entered between four gigantic statues of Rameses 
the Great, and twé superb obelisks, of which one only 
remains—the French have carried off his brother, and 


every lover of antiquity must regret their separation. | 
The obelisks, statues, and pyramidal towers were addi- | 
tions by Rameses to the original edifice, founded by | 


Amunoph the Third. 

From the propyla and obelisks of this temple, an 
avenue guarded by sphinxes, facing each other, extended 
northward to the great temple of Jupiter Ammon at 
Carnac, meeting it at right angles, the latter extending 
from west to east. ‘The road we followed lay nearer the 
river, and led us through a comparatively small temple of 
Isis, that would have detained us longer in a less attract- 
ive neighbourhood, into the great court of Jupiter 
Ammon’s temple, the noblest ruin at Thebes. A stu- 
pendous colonnade, of which one pillar only remains 
erect, once extended across this court, connecting the 
western polypon, or gate of entrance, built by Sesostris, 
with that at its eastern extremity, leading to the grand 
Hall of Osirei, and the sanctuary.—We ascended the 
former ;—the avenue of sphinxes, through which the god 
returned, in solemn procession, to his shrine at Carnac, 





the very same; the plough is the same, and the head- 
dress also. In one place boats are represented, some 
sailing, others being rowed, and others getting mended, 
or being charged or emptied. Our sailors were in 
raptures with them, and found out their own likenesses 
in the crew. ‘The sail used was a very strange one. 
Again, they are drawing large nets for wild geese, which 
are no sooner caught than plucked, dressed, and served up. 
The funeral is a very conspicuous part, In some the 
process of embalming is shown very clearly. The body 
was placed on a bier, resting on a sledge, to which a 
long cord was attached, the end of which was fastened to 
acow, and all the mourners had a hold of it. In some the 
preparations and sport of hunting is represented. These 
tombs are of the period of the eighteenth dynasty— 
about 3300 years ago; the colours are as fresh as ever, 
and, except where the people who, probably, live in them 
at times, or strangers have broken them down, they are 
not in the least the worse for their longevity. The pre- 
cision with which the dates of all these places is deter- 
mined is quite clear ; they have the dates inscribed, even 
to the day and month, in general.”—Mr. Ramsay's 





Journal. 











after his annual visit to the Lybian suburb, ascends to it 
from the river,—the same avenue traversed age after age 
by the conqueror, the poet, the historian, the lawgiver, 
the philosopher—Sesostris, Cambyses, Homer, Herodotus, 
Thales, Anaxagoras, Solon, Pythagoras, Plato-—and now 
the melancholy song of an Arab boy was the only sound 
that broke the silence ; but that poor boy was the repre- 
sentative of an older and nobler race than that of the 
Pharaohs. 

Long did we gaze on the scene around and below us 
—uiter, awful desolation' Truly, indeed, has No been 
“rent asunder!” The towers of the second, or eastern, 
propylon are mere heaps of stones, “« poured down” —as 
prophecy and modern travellers describe the foundations 
of Samaria—into the court on one side, and the great 
hall on the other,—giant columns have been swept away 
like reeds before the mighty avalanche, and one hardly 
misses them. And that hall, who could describe it? Its 
dimensions, 170 feet by 329,—the height of the central 
avenue of columns 66 feet, exclusive of their pedestals,—- 
the total number of columns that supported its roof 
134,—these particulers may give you some idea of its 
extent; but of its grandeur and beauty—none. Every 
column is sculptured, and all have been richly painted. 
The exterior walls too are a sculptured history of the 
wars of Osirei and Rameses.—How often I longed for 
J , and A , while examining these noble designs ! 
except those I shall presently mention at Beit Wellee, I 
have seen nothing in Egypt that would interest them so 
much, In one corner of especial interest, are represented 
the Jews captured by Shisbak, and their king Rehoboam, 
with the hieroglyphical inscription “Jehouda Melek,” 
“the king of the Jews.’’—Tbis is the only reference to 
the Israelites found in Egyptian sculpture; many have 
wondered at finding no illusions to their residence in 
Egypt, but I think without cause, for, except the pyra- 
mids, the tombs in their vicinity, those of Beni Hassan 
and a few other remains of but little interest, I do not 
believe that any monuments exist coeval with Moses and 
the Exodus. 

Two large boats ornament one of the outer walls of 
the great hall; these sacred arks are sculptured in every 
temple—reminiscences, evidently like the Argo of the 
Greeks, the Argha of the Hindoos, &¢. of Noah’s. It is 
very curious that Baris, the old Egyptian word for them, 
is mentioned by Nicholaus Damascenus, a peripatetic of 
Augustus’s time, as the name of the mountain on which 
the patriarch’s bark rested, 

Passing two or three propyla and two lovely obe- 
lisks, each mourning a prostrate brother,—(the larger 
— it is sweet to think of it—dedicated by Amense, to the 
memory of her father Thothmes I. 3400 years ago, yet 
the hieroglyphics are as sharp as if cut yesterday,)— 
two small granite pillars, beautifully ornamented with 
the lotus stalk and blossom—the remains of the ancient 
portal, introduce you into the sanctuary — not the 
original edifice, for that was destroyed by Cambyses, but 
the restoration by Philip Aridaeus, brother of Alexander 
the Great. Beyond it are the remains of the small poly- 
gonal columns erected by the Pharaoh Osirtesen—the 
oldest in this temple, indeed in all Thebes. It is curious 
to trace at a glance the progress of Egyptian architecture 
from these diminutive columns to the stupendous pillars 
of Osirei. Many other halls and buildings, almost buried 
under the accumulated soil, extend as far as an unfinished 
propylon, commenced by the Ptolemies, which closes the 
eastern appendages to the temple. 

Returning to the great obelisk, and seating myself on 
the broken shaft of its prostrate companion, I spent some 
deligiktful moments in musing over the scene of ruins 
scattered around me, so visibly smitten by the hand of 
God in fulfilment of the prophecies that describe No- 
Ammon as the scene of desolation I then beheld her. 
The hand of the true Jove Ammon, Ael-Amunah, the 
god of Truth, has indeed, “ executed judgment on all 
the gods of Egypt,” but especially on his spurious fepre- 
sentative, the *idel of this most stupendous of earthly 
temples; silence reigns in its courts; the “ multitude of 
No” has been cut off; Pathros is “ desolate ;”’ the land of 
Ham is still the “ basest of kingdoms,”—so sure is the 
word of prophecy, so visille its accomplishment ! 

But oh! that obelisk is lovely ! yet ten times dearer 
to me than ever mere loveliness could make it ;—temples 
and palaces have been crumbling into dust, dynasties and 
nations vanishing around it, yet there it stands, pointing 
to heaven in its meek beauty, the record of a daughter's 
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love—love strong as death,—stronger, for it has triumph- 
ed. Time, surely, read the inscription, and could not 
find it in his heart to strike. 

Or might not one fancy, rather, that when earth cried 
out to heaven for vengeance on Thebes, and the Lord 


came down as he had threatened, to “ rend No asunder,” : 


he planted a guard of angels round this monument of 


filial piety, to shield it in the storm—to protect it against | 


the indiscriminating zeal of the ministers he had com- 
missioned to destroy ! 

And is not the same record of filial love written by 
the Spirit on the heart, of every Christian, and when 
“the Lord our righteousness” comes down in his glory 
to take vengeance on his enemies, and on “all the 
people that forget God”—spiritual Babel, and spiritual 
Egypt—will he not then encircle with his angels the 
faithful few on whose hearts he reads that blessed 
inscription, and, amid the crash of empires, and the 
wreck of all that this world esteems most excellent and 
glorious, strengthen their hearts, and stablish their feet, 
and cheer them with the smile of his love? 

Meditation “ might think down hours to moments” 
among the ruins of Carnac. 

We returned to Luxor through the four propyla, suc- 
cessively built across the avenue that connects the two 
temples—lined with sphinxes, massive and mutilated, yet 
singularly beautiful in design and execution; the face of 
one that we discovered in a cross-avenue near the lake is 
very lovely,—a little girl's evidently—the cheek as soft 
and rounded as dear little Mayflower’s.— We started that 
same evening. 

Nothing can be more unaccountable than the cloud of 
utter oblivion that hung over Thebes till the middle of 
the seventeenth eentury. No Frank traveller certainly 
had penetrated beyond Cairo, but that the Arab writers, 
who are generally apt to exaggerate in their descriptions of 
architectural remains, should take no notice of ruins like 
those of Thebes, is most extraordinary.* Abd’allatif gives 
us no assistance; he was not in the upper country, and 
his valuable work on Egypt is merely an account of what 
he himself had seen, extra:ted from a larger compilation ; 
—E»n al Quardi, who was nearly his cotemporary, (at 
the beginning of the twelfth century,) and Bakoui, who 
flourished two hundred years later, are quite silent ;— 
Abulfeda, who finished his work in 1321, after bestow- 
ing just praise on the antiquitics of Oshmunein, Ensina, 
and Memphis—pronounces a grave eulogium on the 
pottery of Luxor! Ebn Batuta, who ascended the Nile 
in 1325, mentions El Aksar, (Luxor), as one of the 
stages of his journey, but says nothing (at least in the 
abridgment, which is all we possess of his work) 
of its ruins. How Lee Africanus could have omitted all 
mention of them is most surprising ; he must have passed 
and repassed them by night, for he expressly states that 
he sailed up the river as high as Essouan. But did he 
hear nothing of Luxor and Carnac? Were there 
no tales current of those vast halls, that genii might 
walk under with unhended brow,—of those awful statues 
that, side by side, look down on the Nile like the 
tutelar guardians of Egypt—works worthy of the Pre- 
adamites—were there no tales of mystery, no talis- 
mans concealed there for Al Ouardi or Bakoui to record ? 
—One would almost fancy they believed that merely 
naming them would wake Memnon and his brother from 
their charmed slumber, let loose the sphinxes, and bring 
them down a mighty army, to revenge the wrongs of 
Egypt on her oppressors’ heads. 

Neither Carnac nor Luxor are to be found in D’Her- 
helot’s precious “ Bibliotheque Orientale,” published in 
1697, and he suggests that Cous in the upper Thebaid 
may possibly be the ancient Thebes. 

In short, the first notice I have been able to find of 
them occurs in the brief narrative, dated 1668, of Father 
Protais, a worthy Capucin missionary, who, after de- 
scribing Luxor and Carnac with the simplicity and accu- 
racy of Burckhardt, does not appear to have been aware 
he had trodden on the dust of Thebes. 

For this fytte adieu !f 





* Yet not more so than that Herodotus should pass 
them ever so completely. 

t Remarks by Mr. Ramsay on the Theban sculptures. 

Battle pieces at Carnac. “There is extreme spirit 
and boldness in the execution, and the story is told most 
distinctly and plainly. Though modern artists might 
have more correct ideas of perspective and true propor- 
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I will be brief, my dear mother, in my description of 
the temples of Esneh and Edfou, which we visited en 
| route for Essouan; the names of both are Egyptian, and 





' tions, yet I doubt if any of them, following those rules, 
could so clearly represent in the same space the subjects 
{ contained in these. The liberty used by the sculptor, 
of giving you ground-plans, or elevations, or both, as it 
' suits his purpose, is undoubtedly contrary to all just rules 
of drawing; but one’s eye soon accustoms itself and 
ceases to be offended, while the story is told with much 
greater facility and correctness.” 

Sculptures at Medinet Habou. “It is difficult to 
analyse one’s feelings with regard to these drawings; 
except in the hieroglyphical representations of animals, 
(which are perfect) nothing is critically correct; you 
confess that the drawing of every thing is most faulty, 
but yet the soul and fire, the animation and expression 
in the figures, is most wonderful! A lion wounded, for 
example, strikes you as the most admirably expressive 
and living thing ever drawn, but look again, and though 
the idea of a lion in agony and rage has been most for- 
cibly presented to your mind, yet there is not a single 
line of the lion critically correct.” 

“In a neighbouring tomb to the first we saw at Qoor- 
net Murraee, a group of oxen is splendidly drawn. J 
don’t think I ever saw finer execution ; the rules of per- 
spective are quite observed ; the gambols of the calves in 
every possible position, and the free touch and taste of 
the whole, are admirable. Near éhem are a few which 
have been fatted, for show, I suppose—not less beauti- 
fully done. It is thus in almost all the tombs; here and 
there, amidst the common work of routine of professed 
painters, a master hand has been called in to dash off a 
few groups. In one it was particularly evident—two 
groups wese unfinished in the middle of a series of the 
usual representations of a funeral—they were merely 
sketched in with red paint, but with vigour and correct- 
ness of proportion, which would have done honour to a 
Raphael.” ‘ 

“ The grand entrance hall is the place which stamps 
Ca nac as the first architectural remain in the world. Am- 
mon had indeed a magnificent temple for his worship! 
The varied style of the columns is interesting ; some are as 
old as Joseph’s time. On the last propylon towards Luxor, 
are the torsos of two lovely statues, perhaps twenty-five 
or thirty feet high; they are much mutilated, and have 
no heads, but what remains of their sculpture and con- 
tour is beautifully graceful, and yet in the Egyptian style, 
arms close to the sides, and left foot advanced. The 
priests seem to have employed real master geniuses, but 
to have confined them to certain fixed forms, at least in 
the human figure, for where they are freed from these 
shackles, as in the animals in the phonetic hieroglyphics, 
nothing can surpass the execution of the drawing as well 
as the finishing. Hundreds of sphinxes, statues, and 
figures of all sorts, are lying about this grand approach. 
One sphinx, in particular, made a great impression on 
me; they say all sphinxes are male, but the features of 
a really sweet, pretty girl could not be mistaken; and 
though her nose, part of her mouth, and chin were gone, 
yet one hardly missed them, what remained was so 
pretty and elegant. One pitied the poor thing being 
tacked to such an uncouth body as that of a sphinx, and 
obliged to sit in line with a hundred such uninteresting 
fellows for ever, as it were fascinated down by the wand 
of some ancient magician.” 

“Off Luxor. We have revisited the temple here, and 
walked as far as Carnac, which is certainly the most stu- 
pendous thing conceivable. Every thing else sinks into 
perfect insignificance in the comparison. But we could 
only give a hurried glance before the sun set.—We 
revisited the crowds of sphinxes and broken statues on 
the grand southern approach.—There is a great deal that 
is uncouth and unskilful, the effect of which is only to 
be estimated by their situation as parts of a grand whole, 
and the constrained stiffness of which must be explained 
and excused by the despotic influence of form and 
custom in religious matters, studiously inculcated and 
preserved by the priests—but there are among them 
forms of eternal beauty, such as remain henceforth part 
and parcel of one’s mind—pure and clear as truth—no 
mystery, no mere symbol of mystical priestcraft, by a 
bright embodying of the soul of genius, which speaks 
from mind to mind at the interval of three thousand 


have survived the comparatively modern Greek appella- 
tions of Latopolis and Appolinopolis Magna. 

Of the former, dedicated to Kneph by the early Czxsars, 
the beautiful portico only remains; fresh from Thebes, 
we little expected to view it with the admiration it 
excited. The features are so grand, and the general 
effect so sublime, that one almost forgets the modern 
mud-walls which divide it into two unequal parts, and 
intercept the light so much that we looked in vain for the 
zodiacs sculptured on the ceiling between the walls 
and the last row of pillars at each extremity. Nothing 
would offend the critical eye were the capitals more 
uniform ; they are variations of the lotus-leaf, and all 
individually beautiful ; the sculptures and hieroglyphics 
reveal the decadence of Egyptian architecture, but, 
on the other hand, the columns are of juster propor. 
tions and more regular distribution than any we have yet 
seen,” 

The temple of Edfou (delightful was our walk to it 
through fields of the beautiful castor-oil plant, of cotton, 
Indian corn rustling in the breeze, and groves of date- 
trees) is quite perfect—not a stone displaced, and an 
Arab village is built on the roof. And no wonder—it 
was built only yesterday. Antiquity, in our enlarged 
ideas, ends with the.reign of Rameses the fifth, te co- 
temporary of Hector and Achilles. We had a hearty 
laugh the other day at the expression, “stupendous an- 
tiquity,” being applied to a pitiful infancy of nine hun- 
dred years. The propyla, dromos, or court, portico, and 
cells, are richly ornamented with sculptures and hierogly- 
phics, but it is the general effect, the distribution, the pro- 
portions of this temple, its perfect state of preservation, 
and the grandeur of its outline, that render it so interes- 
ting; the details are of inferior execution. The court is 
choked with Arab huts, and from the top of the propylon 
you have a curious view of the town beneath, like an 
enormous honeycomb, mud cells, for the most part roof- 
less, with a single minaret towering over them—our 
Reis had gone there to pray.t 





* « The pillars, twenty-four in number, are magnifi- 
cent. They are straighter and more classical-looking 
than any we have yet seen, somehow or other reminding 
one of the Pantheon at Rome, one hardly knows why, 
for, except in the absence of the usual enormous swell of 
the pillars, they retain all the characteristics of the 
Egyptian style, and are, to my mind, the most beautiful 
we have yet seen, as well from their regularity and beau- 
tiful proportions, as from the majestic elegance of the 
capitals, so different from any thing Grecian! But 
nothing could be finer: though these pillars be ponderous, 
they are by no means heavy; there is nothing which 
offends the eye, all is in character and keeping, ‘The 
fact of being reminded of the Pantheon, however inex- 
plicable, makes me feel certain that the same mind which 
gave birth to the one style had influence in the formation 
of the other. People derive Grecian architecture from 
the Egyptian, and there is no doubt they drew mach of 
their science and wisdom from this country ; but that the 
Egyptian is the coarse, rough attempt of beginners at an 
art afterwards improved and brought to perfection in 
Greece, is too much to say, for two different lines have 
been pursued, and superlative excellence has been reached 
in both, as this portico at Esne proves. If we look solely 
to Egypt for the origin of Grecian architecture, we may 
easily talk of cutting down and paring away, and thus 
this style of Esne, of the largest pillars at Carnac, Luxor, 
&c., will merge into the Corinthian, and the other style 
used here into the Doric; but it appears to me absurd to 
slice off, for the sake of argument, or supporting a theory, 
the most essential and peculiar features of a particular 
style. Why, one might pare every upright thing in the 
world down to the Doric, as it is the simplest of all— 
may we not for this very reason suppose that it is the 
earliest, or, at least, original?” —Mr. Ramsay's Journal. 
+ “Edfou, Jan. 9. The fields were looking very 
beautiful; the system of irrigation is carried on to an 
immense extent here, it is every thing; at every short 
distance one sees the water raised ftom the Nile by men, 
who hand it up in buckets one to another, into little 
tanks, till it reaches the top, when it runs down the 
channels formed for it. There is one grand channel, 
which branches off into smaller ones, and these again 
into smaller, till at last it enters the small fields or plots, 
generally about ten feet square, where it spreads and 
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remains, each little plot being enclosed by raised banks, 
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We saw some ostriches near Esneh, others since— 
they are numerous in the eastern desert ; crocodiles too, 
in abundance— William fires at them sometimes ; the 
young ones flounce into the water in an awful fright, the 
old ones look astonished at our impudence, and then 
sink down with more regard to their dignity, but still it 
is a very clumsy operation. Of the other “ venomous 
creatures bred in this river, as scorpions, water-snakes, 
greivous misshapen worms, and other monstrous things, 
which,” according to old Lithgow, “often annoy the in- 
habitants and those who traffic on the water,” I can give 
you no account. 

The colour of the natives waxed darker and darker as 
we approached the tropics ; the peasants, who were plying 
the shadoof, or pole and bucket water engine, where we 
landed at Edfou, were nearly black, and naked above 
and below the waist—the children quite so. 

The vale of Egypt appears to end in a cul de sac as 
you approach Essouan, old Syene, its southern boundary 
since the days of the prophets, and, indeed, from time 
immemorial ; for, though many of the Pharaohs extended 
their sway over Ethiopia, the two countries remained 
always politically, as they are geographically, distinct. 
We reached Essouan, one of the most beautiful spots in 
Egypt, on the 10th of January, mooring on the eastern 
bank near the enormous granite rocks, on which the 
ancient Syene stood; a Saracenic succeeded to the 
Egyptian town, but_it was visited so severely by the 
plague, four hundred years ago, that the survivors de- 
serted it; the ruins at a distance strikingly resemble an 
old European town of the middle ages. 

Opposite Essouan is “the Isle of Flowers,” ancient 
Elephantine, the dwelling according to Herodotus of the 
Ichthyophagi, or fish eaters, whom Cambyses sent as his 
ambassadors to the Ethiopians—those “ blameless Ethio- 
pians” eulogised by Homer, whose country, according to 
the father of song, the gods visited annually, and who 
appear to be the Yadavas or Yatus of Hindoo story, a 
primitive and sacred race, which, emigrating from the 
east in the infancy of time, established themselves, under 
their monarch Yatupa, on the mountains of Yatupeya— 
the Ethiopia and Ethiops of the Greeks, who, designa- 
ting these as the Western, refer to their brethren who 
remained near the Indus, as the Eastern Ethiopians, de- 
scribing the whole nation as “a twofold people, who lie 





on which the channels run; when one plot is watered, 
the entrance for the water is closed with a lump of earth, 
and the water passes on to the next; when the whole of 
one division has received its share, the connection with 
the grand passage is stopped, and so on. The squares 
are all very neatly and carefully kept, and, in fact, in this 
irrigation corsists the whole system of husbandry. A 
plough, I suppose, is never used, all the land requires is 
a rough breaking up with a hoe for wheat—for clover, 
not even that. Indian corn is now ripe, and its harvest 
is going on. It is sown before the rise of the Nile and 
is ripe soon after its fall; and it is thus calculated that 
this must have been the corn which was not smitten in 
the plagues of Egypt by the hail, as it was just sprouting 
above ground, when the other corn, which is sown on 
the waters retiring, was ripe and fit for the harvest. 
The same systein seems to be pursued now as in the 
early and palmy days of this country. The drawings 
on the walls of some of the tombs display all the pro- 
cesses of husbandry and other daily occupations—and 
allusions in the Bible might have been made as to what 
happens at the present day, so much the same has every 
thing remained. It is called ‘the country which thou 


-wateredst with thy foot,’ and it isso now—the people use 


their naked feet for stopping their water channels, when 
required. A very beautiful plant, which we saw a good 
deal of to-day in the fields, is the castor-oil tree—I never 
saw such a diversity of appearances on one plant at the 
same time; two totally cifferent flowers on the same 
stalk, one red, the other white, berries, buds, and fiuit 
something like horsechesnuts, but more delicate—the 
young leaves also were of a deep purple, the old ones 
bright green.” —Mr. Ramsay's Journal. 

«2 Feb. Edfou. Since we were here last, the appear- 
ance of the country is very much altered. The forests 
of Indian corn are cut down, and the stubble is a poor 
substitute, especially when the sun is so hot as to-day ; 
the wheat is gruwn to eight inches or a foot, in three 
weeks; the cotton plants have withered, and the irriga- 
tion has altered its character.”—Mr. Rameay’s Journal. 








extended in a long tract from the rising to the setting 
sun”—Cushites, I conceive, all of them, and whose ori- 
ginal settlement must surely have been Khusistan, 
Susiana, or Cush, between the Tigris and Persia. But 
I shall weary you.—Elephantine ! this was really mythic 
land! We crossed to the lovely island, and, walking to 
the rocky southern extremity, saw the Nile, no longer 
pent in as below Syene, but expanded a bright broad 
lake before us, studded with islets of granite, polished 
and glittering in the sun. Hence to the northern ex- 
tremity, through fields of the richest verdure, irrigated 
by innumerable little canals, about a foot wide, of banked 
earth, supplied by Persian wheels with the precious 
water of the Nile—and groves of date trees, that draw 
their nutriment seemingly from the very sand of the 
desert, whispering in reply to them. ‘These little canals 
(opened or shut by the foot) connect my associations 
with the Egypt of Scripture, where thou “ sowedst thy 
grain, and wateredst it with thy foot,” as God described 
it to the Israelites in contrast to Palestine, “the land of 
hills and valleys, drinking water of the rain of heaven,” 
more vividly than all the temples and pyramids. They 
are often alluded to in Scripture, particularly in that most 
beautiful proverb of Solomon, true indeed of every man, 
“the heart of the king is like the canals of waters in the 
hand of Jehovah; whithersoever it pleaseth him, he in- 
clineth it.’ Here, as elsewhere, from ignorance of 
eastern scenery and manners, our translators, admirable 
as their version is for all practicable purposes, have failed 
in expressing the minute poetical beauty of the original 
imagery. These little aqueducts are more refreshing 
to the eye than it is possible to conceive in your frigid 
zone. 

The temples that, till of late years, adorned Elephan- 
tine, have all been leveled with the ground; two or 
three square pillars, some vestiges of what is called the 
Nilometer, and a solitary statue seated among the ruink, 
are the only remains. But old remembrances and the 
perennial verdure of Nature are still enough to render it 
a little paradise for the imagination. Here was the limit 
of Herodotus’s Egyptian travels; the geographer Eratos- 
thenes, (I honour his memory), probably often sauntered 
along the shore ; I have too little love for Juvenal to feel 
much interest in the remembrance that he was banished 
to Syene—his spirit was little kindred to such a scene 
as this. 

Now for the cataracts. Next morning (the 11th), 
soon after breakfast, the reis, or pilot of the cataracts, 
made his appearance, and, after pipes and coffee, an- 
nounced that, till the wind sprung up, it was useless 
starting. Bolus had compassion on us, and sent a 
breeze so favourable that, within half an hour, we were 
under sail, a prayer having previously been offered up by 
the reis and crew for our safe passage. 

Bidding adieu to Elephantine the breeze carried us 
gently along between the black granite islets mentioned 
above, of the most singular forms, many of them sculp- 
tured with hieroglyphics—their polished edges glittering 
in the sun; a scene strangely beautiful, almost too wild 
for beauty. A hawk, Nature’s sculpture in the living 
rock, springing up propitiously on the left, from the brow 
of the eastern craigs, seemed to invite us to the sacred 
isle of Philw, and augur a prosperous passage of the 
intermediate cataracts. The wind freshened, and, ere 
long, the lovely isle of Shebayl stole into sight, and 
flitted past like a dream, its palm trees waving in the 
breeze, and children sporting under them, naked as the 
day they were born; an Isle of the Blest it seemed— 
one of those happy islands where poets tell us the 
shades of heroes of old wander, under whispering groves, 
in sweet converse, placid and at rest after the turmoils of 
life—aptly figured by the black rocks that, hemming in 
the noble river, gave so awful a character to the sur- 
rounding scenery. And yet this little isle had still more 
exalted inhabitants; Sati and Anuki, the Juno and 
Vesta of Egyptian mythology, and Kneph, the spirit of 
the universe, delighted in its bowers, and honoured it 
with their protection; and hieroglyphical tablets, an- 
terior to the birth of Cecrops, attest its early sanctity. 
The whole valley, indeed, of the Nile between Elephan- 
tine and Philae, was “holy ground” to the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians, 

The scenery now exchanges its character of mingled 
beauty and terror for that of unmingled grandeur; not 
that the rocks-are particularly lofty; but Salvator never 
dreamed of such strange unnatural combinations—some- 








times shooting into craggy pinnacles, often piled one on 
another, regularly and methodically, as if in mockery of 
human architecture, or wildly and confusedly heaped like 
the fall of a voleano shower—all gloom reiieved only by 
the yellow sands that lie drifted, like snow-wreaths, on 
the face of the western shore ; if that can be called relief 
which carries the imagination beyond the narrow bounds 
of visible desolation to the illimitable waste of the desert, 
where even Fancy’s wing must sink exhausted. The 
sun, glowing in a cloudless sky, reminded us of our 
approach to the tropics, while Father Nile, flowing swifter 
and swifter as we drew near each successive rapid, 
dashing and foaming over the islets, and often there most 
turbulent where we were to force our passage, seemed to 
bar all further progress towards his undiscoverable source. 
But his opposition, like that of the visionary waters of 
fairy legends, vanished before the steady breeze of reso- 
lution; he offered a more formidable barrier in ancient 
times, if we may believe the fictions of the poets. 

The Arabs who met us by appointment at the first 
rapid, were of little use ; the breeze carried us up steadily 
and beautifully, and we sailed on again for a while in 
smooth water; but the river recovered its velocity as we 
approached the second and more formidable rapids, wind- 
ing our way between the little glittering islets, constantly 
expecting to fall foul of them, but escaping always by an 
inch or two, thanks to the counter-eddies,—shifting our 
broad lateen sail every moment, as we changed our 
position with regard to the wind; the white-bearded reis, 
meanwhile, conspicuous from ajar in his brilliant robes 
of red and blue, with variegated turban and cane of office, 
gesticulating and shouting from the rocks—the sons of 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, yelling the languages of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa around us—our last detachment of 
Arabs and Nubians watching us from the opposite shore, 
or, clinging to a log of wood, flinging themselves fear- 
lessly into the very jaws of the cataract, swept down like 
lightning, soon to reappear at our vessel’s side, like ma- 
hogany and ebony statues, with ¢ request for “ bagshish,”’ 
@ present, viz. in guerdon of their intrepidity—altogether 
it was a strange, a savage scene, worth coming all the 
way from England to witness. 

Here, at the second rapid, the Nile appears completely 
closed in by the rocks; it was at first sight difficult to 
conceive the possibility of threading our way between, or 
penetrating beyond them. After one fruitless attempt, 
we succeeded in crossing to the opposite rocks, where, 
the natives attaching a large and strong rope of twisted 
palm-fibres, we commenced our ascent, with the chorus- 
ed song of “ Halee sa!” « God help!” by dint of pulling 
and poling, in which we all lent a hand, we got up 
famously—to our wonder, looking back—for the rapid 
we had surmounted is by far the most difficult of ascent, 
owing to the narrowness of the channel where alone it is 
practicable, Then we had smooth sailing for a while, 
the reis, in his ample robes, heading our cortége on the 
eastern shore, at least seventy or eighty men and boys, 
efficient and inefficient, following in his rear, laughing 
and skipping, pelting each other with sand, and flourish- 
ing their long dirks, half earnest, half play, till we arrived 
at the third and principal rapid, where the Nile collecting 
all his waters, rushes down in one broad sheet, smooth 
as a mirror and fleet as an arrow; but we mounted it 
with little difficulty, there being no rocks to defile 
through; pull, pull, pull, steady and unrelaxing, and the 
cataracts were past. We detached the rope, unfurled the 
sail (it had been useless since our arrival at the second 
rapid), and glided gently over the calm waters till, the 
rocks opening, the sacred island of Philae and its noble 
temple stood forth to greet us, like the castle of some 
ancient Dive among the rocks of Ginnisian. High on 
the eastern bank stands a beautiful columnar edifice, 
supposed by some to have been once shown as the tomb 
of Osiris, but styled, in the traditions of the country, the 
Bed of Pharaoh ; there we moored, and, !eaving the boat, 
proceeded to explore one of the most interesting spots in 
the whole valley of the Nile. 

Isis, her hucoand Osiris, and their son Horus, were 
the triad worshiped at Philae. The sacred isle is only 
three or four hundred yards in length, but it was covered 
with shrines and collonnades: fringed with a few date- 
trees, the interior is now a mass of ruins; Nubian huts 
have succeeded Ethiopian temples, and both are deserted. 

The temple of Isis is the principal ruin. An irregular 
colonnade, of which the western range, built up perpen- 
dicularly from the river, is covered with hieroglyphics 
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and sculptures, while the eastern seems never to have 





been completed —irregular, inasmuch as symmetry, a 
charm to which the Egyptians seem to have been little 
sensible, was here necessarily sacrificed to the limited 


space the architect had to work upon—leads from the 
southern along the western bank to the propylon, or py- 
ramidal towers of entrance, simi ar to those at Edfou, but 
on a smaller scale, and covered with colossal sculptures 
of the moon-crowned Isis, the hawk-headed deity, and a 
gigantic warrior about to inflict the fatal stroke on thirty 
wretches, whom he holds by the hair of their head, back 
to back, reminding one of the many-headed, many- 
handed monsters of Indian mythology. These figures 
are repeated, as well as the smaller row of deities above 
them, on the second propylon, which you reach through 
an irregular dromos or court, surrounded by columns 
covered with sculpture and hieroglyphics; not only are 
all the capitals different, but those on the left are sur- 
mounted by square tablets with masks of Isis—the same 
sweet and mournful expression that characterises all her 
portraits; perhaps suggested by the beautiful planet with 
which she was identified. ‘The second propylon ushers 
you into by far the finest part of the temple—a noble and 
truly beautiful portico, supported on three sides by lofty 
columns, sculptured with hieroglyphics, and painted azure 
and yellow. The walls, ceiling, &c. are also beautifully 
ornamented, the winged orb forming the principal device ; 
this is sculptured over the entrance of almost every temple 
in. Egypt and Nubia—how like our idea of “ the Sun of 
Righteousness arising with healing on his wings!” 

We explored all the cells with torches, but looked in 
vain for the sculptured hawk that travellers mention. I 
was particularly anxious to find it. Dr, Richardson sup- 
poses it was venerated at Philae before Osiris, Isis, and 
Horus supplanted its worship. If so, I cannot vut sus- 
pect that the true God was worshiped here before the 
rise, as He undoubtedly was after the fall, of Paganism, 
when the temples of Philae, Edfou, Thebes and many 
others were dedicated to the Saviour. 

“The God,” says the patriarchial Zoroaster, in his 
noble enumeration of the Almighty’s attributes, “is 
(represented) having a hawk’s head; He is the Best, 
Incorruptible, Eternal, Unmade, [nvisible, most unlike 
every thing, the Author of all good, the Wisest of the 
wise,’ &c,—* Here,” observes Dr. Hales, “ we have per- 
haps the first instance on record of symbolical repre- 
sentation blended with pure spiritual description, and in 
this respect it is highly curious, as furnishing, perhaps, 
the earliest specimen of those animal hieroglyphics, 
attributed to the Deity so copicusly in Egypt, still to be 
found on their ancient monuments, and which, when the 
recondite or mystical meaning came to be Jost, in process 
of time produced all that multifarious polytheism, which 
corrupted the primitive theology of the Egyptians, In- 
dians, Greeks, and Romans.” 

Egypt was first peopled from Ethiopia; to the Ethio- 
pians (who considered themselves, says the Greek his- 
torian Diodorus Siculus, the most ancient of mankind) 
the Egyptians looked as the parents of their religion ; 
and Philae was held equally sacred by both nations. 
Here, then, probably was the seat of the primeval Egyp- 
tian worship, established by Misr and his successors, the 
children of Ham, a race, with the exception of the 
Canaanites, neither blessed nor cursed by their patriarch 
Noah, who are mentioned without approbation in the 
earliest scriptural records, but who, probably, retained for 
some generations the knowledge, and maintained the 
worship of the true God in Egypt and Ethiopia, as their 
kinsmen of the line of Canaan did at Salem in Syria. 
Originally, I conceive, familiarised to Egyptian, as well 
as Persian, imagination by the symbol of the hawk’s 
head, the omnivision of the Deity was probably thus re- 
presented by the Egyptians in hieroglyphic sculpture ; 
and, its spiritual meaning being, in lapse of time, for- 
gotien, in this case, as in so many others, “ the creature 
came to be worshiped more than the Creator, who is 
above all, God blessed for ever.” Philae, then, losing its 
real sanctity as the Salem of the Land of Cush and Ham, 
retained, I conceive, its celebrity as the seat of idolatry ; 
the hawk continuing the chief object of worship, till that 
of Osiris, Isis, and Horus supplanted, and, in part, be- 
came blended with it; the name of the Almighty, in 
fact, supplanting his attribute: for, Osiris, as Dr. Hales 
elsewhere observes, is evidently a corruption of Jahoh 
Sihor or Jehova the Black, the “black-clouded Jove,” 
of Homer. Nor is the character of Osiris, as the good 


principle and judge of the dead, unlike that of the Deity : 
his identification, moreover, with Bacchus, the giver of 
the vine, (Iswara in India,) is another proof of his iden- 
tity in name with the giver of all good things “and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness” —for Iacchus, the Greek form of the name Bac- 
chus, is simply the guttural pronunciation of Tahoh, 
with the Greek termination, and the mystic fan of Bac- 
chus, represented in the Eleusinian mysteries of Ceres, 
(Isis) — introduced originally, says Herodotus, from 
Egypt, strikingly resembles that in the hand of the Son 
of Man, with which he is to purge his threshing-floor. 

Here are theories for you, dear mother! “ guesses at 
truth” rather; [ would not have troubled you with them, 
only they will tend to explain a little poem which I 
enclose you, begun while we were passing the cataracts, 
and finished afterwards in Nubia. 


THE ASCENT OF THE CATARACTS. 


The sky is clear, not a cloud in heaven, 
And blithely swells the sail, 
While myriad islet rocks between 
We skim before the gale— 
Like a black swan each on a still lake’s breast, 
Peacefully cradled in noontide rest. 


The Cataract’s roar! around their chief, 
Each to the God of Ishmael bending, 

The turbaned crew approve his prayer, 
Their lives to Allah’s will commending ; 

A prayer of much simplicity— 

And we, too, Lord! we trust in Thee ! 


Syene’s rocks are far behind, 
And thy green banks, sweet Isle of Flowers! 
And thine, Shebayl, whose children’s laugh 
Rings merrily through the date tree bowers, 
That erst, mysterious rites concealing, 
O’ershadowed silent Pharaohs keeling. 


And yearly to the triple shrine— 
For Kneph’s and Sati’s equal smile 
With Anuki’s was courted there— 
Dark-visaged queens from Merve’s Isle, 
And kings from farthest Hadramaut, 
Bright gems and Indian incense brought. 


The Nile! the Nile! I hear the gathering roar— 
(No vision now—no dream of ancient years!) 
Throned on his rocks, amid the watery war, 
The King of Floods, old Homer’s Nile appears! 
With gentle smile, majestically sweet, 
Curbing the billowy steeds that vex them at his feet, 


Not so when, bursting from the matron breast 
Of central Afric, veiled from eye profane, 

Ten thousand fertile streams, with foamy crest, 
Rush down to waft their monarch to the main; 
Then to those billowy steeds he gives the rein, 

And, leaning on his car with simple grace, 
Speeds, like the light, o’er Egypt's thirsty plain; 

The Hours, the Seasons, laugh before his face, 

Fresh as the new-born sun, rejoicing in his race. 


‘Thus, when the Sun of Righteousness, his wings 

Of healing spread, shall rise upon our wo, 

The River of Life, from heavenly Sion’s springs, 
As Nile o’er Egypt, o’er the earth shall flow ; 
Desert no more, Zahara’s sands shall glow 

With purple flowers—where’er the floods extend 
Knowledge shall bloom, and Love enthroned below 

Dwell in all hearts; and every bough shall bend 

With sacramental pledge of blessings without end! 


Then, Philae! (lo! the Rapids past, 

Like wrath supplanted by a smile, 

*T ween opening rocks and waters clear 
That murmur music to the ear, 

Steals into view the lovely Isle) — 
Then, Philae! then shall hymns once more 
Resound along thy templed shore 4 


Shrine of old Faith, though long defiled ! 
To God and man thou still art dear, 
For Cushite kings of earliest time, 

And blameless creed, have worshiped here, 
Ere blinded man the All-seeing Eye 


| of a very inferior style. 


Christ’s agony! a second blight 
That morn pale Egypt overspread ; 
The hoary Pyramids, steeped in night, 
Trembled upon their rocky bed, 
Foreboding judgments from on high 
Fiercer than those that shook their infancy. 





Isis that morn, moon-crested dame, 
Sweet Philae’s bowers forsook for ever, 
Her shrine thenceforth was dumb, kings came 
To ask, but answer got they never ! 
The priests, too, fied—their time was o’er, 
And votaries sought her Isle no more. 


Years dawned and died till, bound for Ind, 
With holy eye and snowy beard, 
With scrip and staff and girdled robe, 
One autumn eve a Sire appeared ; 
More to be loved seemed he than feared,— 
The children rested from their play, 
And craved his blessings as he went his way. 


Well might they ask it! he was one 
That He who little children loved 
Had breathed His holy Spirit upon ; 
And, by that Spirit inly moved, 
He then sought out an humble pair 
That dwelt in lonely virtue there. 


The night in holy converse part, — 

The stranger went his way the morrow,— 
Long, long remembered, uneffaced, 

His words of mingled cheer and sorrow ! 

For meek and mournful was his mein, 
As one that of himself had long mistrustful been. 


He lists not to recount the tale 
How, through that pair by truth enlightened, 
To hundreds, o’er each Nubian vale, 
The sun of Gospel gladness brightened, 
And Philae heard once more delighted 
Hymns to the God to whom her youth was plighted. 


But persecution, even here, 


Sought out and slew them; writ in heaven 
Their names, unread in human story, 
Shine like the morning stars in glory ; 
In robes of whiteness, freely given, 
Palms in their hands, the Victor band 
Before the Lamb, their Saviour, stand. 


Uncouth inscriptions, rudely traced, 
A sculptured cross—mute things alone 

Reveal where erst Acceptance graced 
The prayers through which their prize was won : 
And Philae, with a mother’s moan, 

Unmindful of their happier lot, 

Weeps o’er her children that are not! 


Rise, sweet one, rise! and dry thy tears ; 

A brighter day is dawning o’er 

A world for twice three thousand years 

Trodden down of man, and drenched in gore ; 
Thy children thou shalt see once more, 

Shalt hear their voices blend united 

In hymns like those in which thy vouth delighted ! 


Soon, O soon! may the day-star rise 
O’er Egypt’s vale and Asshur’s bowers, 
To warn the nations, unseal their eyes, 
And guide their feet to Salem’s towers, 
When every hand shall an offering bear, 
And every heart be a House of Prayer! 


I should premise, however, that I have no authority 
for making St. Thomas visit Ethiopia, on his way to 
India. - 

One guess more—was not tho eagle of Zeus, the 
Roman Ju-pater, or Father Jove—the same emblem, 
borrowed from the same Egyptian or Persian source ? 
How unlike its eye, closing, as Pindar beautifully de- 
scribes it, under the lulling influence of the lyre, to His 
who never slumberts nor sleeps ! 

Interesting as is the temple of Isis, and noble as its 
general effect is, the sculptures and hieroglyphics are 
The lovely nondescript edifice 
by the river side pleased me much more; the eye will- 
ingly turns from the heavy grandeur and rude sculpture 













Degraded to idolatry. 





of the larger, to repose on the airy grace and unadorned 
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simplicity of the smaller ruin. There is not a hierogly- 
phic on it, nor any sculpture except the winged globe 
over the portal by which it was entered from the temple; 
open above and laterally, and seen from below, it is 
beautiful indzed. No roof was ever added or intended, 
and the intercolumniations are built up only a little more 
than a third of the height; the capitals of the columns 
are leaves of the date tree. Several courses of stone, 
intervening between the columns and the cornice, add to 
the singular effect, without diminishing from the beauty 
of this dear little temple—as our sweet Minnie would 
call it. T’his cannot surely be the tomb of Osiris—the 
Egyptian lowered his voice, and sunk his eye, 


« And pointed upwards as to God in Heaven,” 


when he swore the tremendous oath, “By Him that 
sleeps in Philae!” Neither edifice is older than the 
day of the Ptolemies. 

The sullen roar of the cataracts was our music for the 
night. 

This rocky range above Syene I take to be the Hema- 
cuta or Golden Mountains of the Hindus, who consider- 
ing the course of the Nile, after issuing from the Lake 
of the Gods under the Southern Meru, exactly analogous 
to that of the Ganges, after issuing from Lake Mansaro- 
war under the Worthern—assert that each bursts through 
three ranges of mountains, named alike in both coun- 
tries Himalaya, Nishada, and Hemacuta, before reaching 
its last unfettered flow towards the ocean. Each river 
is held equally sacred, as well as the points of junction 
of each with its tributaries. Few Indian pilgrims, how- 
ever, in these degenerate days, visit Egypt. Wild and 
grotesque as it often is, there is a world of beauty in the 
old Hindoo mythology, and more truth than we are often 
disposed to allow in their geography and history. 

The next morning, January the 12th, we started on 
our voyage into the land of Cush, gliding smoothly along 
between rocky hills that confine the fertilizing influence 
of the Nile to a very narrow strip of cultivable ground, 
often encroached upon by the sands of the desert, which 
lie in broad sheets on the western bank. The scattered 
clumps, however, of date and doum trees (Theban palms) 
lend a pleasing variety to scenery, otherwise of the 
sombrest character. Once this country was rich and 
beautiful and populous, till Surya, the Regent of the 
Sun, being seized one morning with a most unseasonable 
fit of devotion, descended on it to say his prayers; the 
waters dried up immediately, the mountains took fire, 
and the inhabitants were roasted to death. Brahma and 
Vishnu descended to expostulate with, and, indeed, con- 
sole, the unlucky Surya—for he was as concerned as 
they were at the unfortunate issue of his zeal, and pro- 
mised, with deep contrition, to amend the mischief. «It 
is I,” replied Vishnu, “ who must repair it, and when I 
shall revisit this country, in the character of Crishna, to 
destroy the demon Sanch’asura, the land shall cool, and 
be replenished with plants and animals. The race of 
Palis shall then settle here, with the Cutilacesas, the Ya- 
vanas, the Barbaras, and other mixed tribes.””—Crishna 
has been incarnated—the demon Sanch’asura destroyed— 
the Palis have arrived and departed,—the Yavanas, or 
Tasnes, are forgotten even in Greece, the “ ultima Thule” 
of their wanderings—but Vishnu’s promise has been 
only partially performed, and the effects of Surya’s ap- 
proach are still visible in the blackened and scorched 
aspect of the hills of Nubia. 

We now entered the region of the Berber Janguage, 
but the children were as familiar with the magical word 
bagshish, as ours in England are with the kindred phrase 
Christmas box—which Bishop Heber thinks may have 
been derived from it. 

We visited a temple at Dabod—the first within the 
tropic, and another at Kalabshe ; those between the ca- 
taracts were for the most part built by the Ptolemies and 
Cesars; many of them have been left unfinished; they 
can boast, generally speaking, of but few sculptures, and 
those of a very inferior execution. The Augustan age 
in Egypt was that of the decadence of the arts; long 
indeed before the Ptolemies, they had fallen from their 
high estate under Osirei, Sesostris, and their immediate 
successors; there were Homers then in the land, who 
celebrated the wars of those heroic princes on imperishable 
stone; but you see few historical sculptures later than Ra- 
meses the Fifth ; the national spirit had died out—religion 
had sunk into a mere caput mortuum, and the descendants 


-of the artists who sculptured the Memnonium had dege- 





nerated into mere mythological copyists, constantly re- 


iterating a Pantheon of deities, whose every attitude was. 


prescribed by law—-it is only wonderful that they copied 
so well, but the life is wanting. The likenesses of the Pha- 
raohs, as I have observed already, whether painted in the 
tombs or sculptured on the temples, were always exactly 
preserved—but once taken, they seem never to have sat 
a second time for their portraits, ‘The same likeness is 
constantly reiterated; you cannot trace the gradual 
change—step by step—year by year—from the full check 
and brent brow of youth to the sunk and care worn 
lineaments of age—that lends so touching an interest 
to the series of a Greek king’s medals.—It would be in- 
teresting to compare the Egyptian with the medallic por- 
traits of the Ptolemies and Cesars, and ascertain whether 
any pains were then taken to preserve the resemblance. 

The most spirited sculptures we have seen in the 
Valley of the Nile are those in the small rock temple of 
Beit Wellee, half an hour’s walk from Kalabshe—founded 
by Sesvstris to commemorate his victories over the 
Cushites or Ethiopians, and the Shorii, an eastern na- 
tion, according to Mr. Wilkinson (I quote his words) 
“apparently of Arabia Petrea, who having been pre- 
viously reduced by the Egyptian monarchs and made 
tributary to them, rebelled and were reconquered by 
Osirei and the Second Rameses.”” Open and exposed 
for three thousand years to the air of heaven and the 
hand of man, these sculptures are still as sharp and 
fresh almost as when the artist exhibited them, in his 
pride, to Rameses. 

To the right, entering the open area excavated in 
front of the temple, you have the conquest of the Shorii; 
to the left, the submission of the Cushites ; every thing 
bespeaks the desperate resistence of the former, the tame 
cowardice of the latter. On the right wall, Rameses, 
alike victorious on foot and in his war-chariot, attacks 
the Shorii, slays their chief in single combat, and drives 
them to the fortifications of their town; his son, the heir 
of Egypt, storms the walls, and presents his prisoners 
bound to his father, who, in the last compartment of this 
sculptured history, is represented seated on his throne 
reposing after his toils, the favourite lion that accompa- 
nied him in battle couched at his feet.—On the left wall, 
the Prince of Cush, his hand raised in supplication, his 
son and daughter at his side, is introduced by the Prince 
of Egypt to the mighty Rameses, throned in state ; rings 
of gold, bags of precious stones, elephants’ teeth, apes, 
(but no peacocks)—the wealth of Ethiopia, are borne 
after him, offerings to the conqueror ; the lion, the giraffe, 
the bull, the gazelle, the ostrich, figure in the procession. 
The contempt of the Egyptians for their unwarlike 
neighbours may be traced here, as elsewhere, in the cari- 
catured features of one of the tribute-bearers, whose 
countenance bears a ludicrous resemblance to that of the 
monkey that precedes him in the procession. 

And yet they did not yield absolutely without a blow. 
There is one scene of most touching interest. The 
Cushites have been defeated—they hurry confusedly to 
the woods for refuge, stumbling over the dying and the 
dead, but one of them has outstripped the fleetest, in 
hopes of saving his friend’s wife from the pursuers—he 
knew not that that friend was already at his own door— 
but, alas! faint and bleeding, wearily dragging on, his 
arms thrown round two of his comrades’ neck, who 
grasp his wrists to strengthen him. He overtakes them 
at the moment when his friend’s sister and bis children 
recognise him—she stands aghast, one boy holds up his 
hands in horror,—another covers his face with one hand, 
and runs to clasp his father’s knees with the other,—the 
third runs to tell bis mother, who, unconscious of what 
awaits her, is preparing her husband’s meal. But the 
tumult approaches—the flying Cushites, the chariot- 
wheels of Pharaoh and the Egyptians—fly! oh fly !— 
they see only, they hear only, the wounded man !—a 
minute—and wife and husband, brother and sister, chil- 
dren and friend, will all be overwhelmed by the mighty 
torrent;—a monkey has climbed to the top of a tree 
for refuge—there is yet time—but what are they to do 
with the wounded man? ’tis too late now—they come, 
they come, rushing—crushing through the forest—and 
now ...... let us drop the curtain. 

The sculptures of the interior temple are highly in- 
teresting, and evidently allusive to the scenes of conquest 
sculptured without. A Shorian and an Ethiopian, the 
representatives, I presume, of their respective nations, 
lie at the feet of Rameses; with one hand he grasps 





their hair, the uplifted battle-axe gleams in the other. 
Forced on his knees, but those knees clenched together, 
the muscles rigid, the joints unyielding, the brave Arab 
meets with unquailing eye the glance of his conqueror, 
and raises his left arm firmly to ward off the blow which 
the Ethiopian tamely submits to,—the contrast is that of 
courage with cowardice—personified in the relaxed limbs, 
uplifted but shrinking hands, and averted face of the 
negro; the lips of both are meving, but you need not 
fancy to supply words—every limb, every gesture speaks. 

The following morning we visited the gloomy and 
awful temple of Guerf Hassan, ancient Talmis, com- 
pletely excavated in the sandstone rock, and singularly 
resembling, travellers say, the Cave of Elephanta, in 
India—I hope, my dear mother, I shall some day be 
qualified to judge of the resemblance! But for the 
name of Rameses graven on every wall and every pillar 
throughout the temple, one would be inclined to assign 
it to the earliest period of Egyptian, or, more strictly 
speaking, Ethiopian architecture ; it is almost impossible 
not to believe it more ancient than any other monument 
in Egypt except the pyramids; there is not a trace of 
the taste and beauty of Rameses’ time. <A ruined porti- 
co, (square columns, faced with colossal statues), leads 
to the first and largest of the excavated chambers, a noble 
hall, supported by six enormous square columns, faced, 
Il:ke those of the portico, with statues of Osiris, above 
eighteen feet high, cut in full relief—mild, chubby, un- 
dignified countenances, the arms crossed, holding the 
scourge of power and the crosier of peace—the legs 
naked and shapeless, more like pillars than human 
stumps—the attitude of the lower part of the body re- 
minded me of the Esquimaux, their pendent sasbes of 
Highland sporrans, the head of some animal projecting 
in the usual place, with seven tassels below it. Statues 
of Phthah, or Vulcan, to whom this temple is dedicated, 
of Athor the lion-headed, (Venus,) and of Anuki, (Ves- 
ta,) are sculptured in recesses behind the columns on 
each side of the hall. Beyond it, are the cella, supported 
by two large columns, and the adytum, or innermost 
shrine, at the further end of which, on a high platform, 
sit four ni0st mysterious looking colossal figures—a large 
hewn stone on the floor in front of them, perhaps an 
altar, In the small lateral apartments are benched re- 
cesses, probably for embalming. All the chambers are 
sculptured, but they are so black with smoke and dirt, 
and the rock has in many places proved so unfaithful to 
its trust, that we could make nothing of them. Negro 
and Nubian boys ciceronied us with burning ropes through 
this extraordinary excavation. Miuthras’ cave itself could 
scarcely have been gloomier than the rock-temple of 
Guerf Hassan! 

The Persians, those iconoclasts of antiquity, piqued 
themselves on their spiritual worship of the Deity, and 
certainly they never sank into such gross polytheism as 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans; yet their reverence 
for tire, while it proves that doth nations drew their reli- 
gion from one primeval source, was no less idolatrous 
than that of the Egyptians for Phthah, the Vulcan of 
Egypt, and all the rest of their “divine menagerie,” as 
Wiiliam calls it. 

The sacred fire of the Persians, like that of the Jews, 
was originally emblematical only of Mithras, the hidden 
god, but when the “ spiritual meaning of the visible sign” 
had been forgotten, they worshiped it as a deity; and, 
if they regarded it, as we know they did the element in 
general, as a living creature, Cambyses (unless, indeed, 
like his father, Cyrus, be acknowledged “the Lord for 
his God”’) had no excuse for sheathing his sword in the 
bull Apis, 

Again: in all ages the Egyptians revered Phthah as 
their earliest king, assigning no duration to his reign— 
in other words, ascribing dominion to him from all eter- 
nity, till his resignation of the sceptre to his son Helius, 
the orb of day, whose reign they limit to thirty thousand 
years. 

Surely we see the God of Light enshrined, the fire by 
which he wil! try all things gleaming, in the adyta of 
both caves, both creeds, at first sight so unconnected, in 
their actual encounter so hostile ! 

And whom can the pigmy Pataici—the diminutive 
images placed by the Phenicians on the prows of their 
galleys, and to which Herodotus likens the statue of 
Vulcan at Memphis—whom can they have represented, 
and whence can they have derived their name but from 
Phthah ? whatever was his origin, Egyptian or Chaldean, 
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still the primeval, eternal Phthah; Vulcan of Rome, 
Hephaistos of Greece, Phthah of Egypt, Mithras of 
Persia—with reverence be it added, Jehovah of Heaven ! 
the God of Light, dwelling in thick darkness as his pa- 
vilion, his cloudy cave—who, in the olden time, “ looked 
unto the host of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire 
and of the cloud, and troubled the host of the Egyptians” 
—by fire, and wind, and water, his ministering elements, 
“executing judgment on all the gods of Egypt,” while 
he “ led forth the people whom he had redeemed,” from 
an apostate land that, no longer recognising him as a 
spirit, no longer worshiped him in spirit and in truth, 

Approaching Korosko, we sailed through a strange 
country, black volcanic-looking mountains on either side 
the river, and in many places a few yards only of culti- 
vation intervening between it and the desert. We moored 
for the night at Korosko. Imagine our dismay when 
Wellee Kiashef, the Turkish governor of the country 
between the cataracts, resting there for the moment on 
one of his progresses through his little vice-royalty, sent 
to offer us a visit! It could not be helped, so we enter- 
tained him—an intelligent and very inquisitive man, 
most anxious for information; he said it was his great 
delight to make acquaintance with, and gain knowledge 
from Englishmen, whenever he could meet with them. 
The first compliments were scarcely paid, when he pro- 
duced a little Arabic treatise on geography, printed by 
the missionaries at Malta, and asked how many men 
formed the standing force of Russia? We expected to 
be regularly catechised on the resources of every state 
in Europe, but his subsequent questions were chiefly 
geographical; he had evidently made the most of his 
little book—his sole library, he told us—and had trea- 
sured the information he had picked up from travellers, 
I gave him four or five Arabic books, one on astronomy, 
the others chiefly religious, that I had found lying at 
Alexandria along with some books I bought there, and 
included them in my bargain, on the chance of finding 
some opportunity of giving them away. 

All his geographical ideas, except those derived from 
his text book, were very vague. He discriminated the 
Abyssinian branch of the Nile from the western river, 
the most considerable of the two, by calling it emphati- 
ca!!y Bahr el Nil, or the Blue River; I believe it is al- 
ways painted blue in the sculptures—the word is San- 
scrit, too, and applied in the sacred books to the western 
Nile, though the usual name for it is Cali or Chrishna— 
the Black, which corresponds in meaning with the He- 
brew name Sihor: and yet, oddly enough, the river is 
neither black nor blue, but a muddy colour, The Kias- 
hef, in reply to our question where the sources were, said 
they were not very distant, but that the barbarous tribes 
and fierce animals, with which the intermediate country 
abounds, rendered them difficult of approach. One of 
these tribes, he told as, is a nation of dogs with women 
wives! the old tradition, then, of the Cynocephali, or 
dog-headed men, is still current here. The same belief 
prevailed in Tartary in the time of Zinghis Khan, and 
Mr. Buckingham was asked at Assalt, east of the Jordan, 
whether he had ever been to the Belled el Kelb, where 
the men had dogs’ heads. The Nile, added the Kiashef, 
parts into three rivers—the Egyptian stream, another 
that reaches the sea near Algiers, and the third near 
Spain. 

Naming our acquaintance, Omar Effendi (a young 
Turk, sent by Mahomed Ali to study in England, but 
now returned and settled at Cairo), he said he was from 
the same village, and seemed interested in hearing we 
had been at college with him. 

Taking his departure, he sent us a couple of turkeys, 
and a sort of firman or order, to furnish us every thing 
we might need between the cataracts. Nothing could 
be kinder than his offers of procuring us men, camels, 
and assistance of every soit, wheresoever we might be 
disposed to go. It was interesting, but painful, to see a 
man, evidently of talent, born and bred in intellectual 
darkness, and aware of his situation, struggling and 
catching at every ray of light. He entered at once on 
his enquiries, never doubting our willingness to afford 
him what aid we could; the conversation seldom flagged 
a moment, and, in his eagerness, the pipe was often ne- 
glected. On paying us another visit on our retarn (to 
which I alluded at the commencement of this long epis- 
tle), he told us very feelingly that, since he had become 
acquainted with Europeans about three years ago, he 
had disrelished the society of other Turks; all their con- 


versation ran on women or dress, never on subjects of 
real interest. ‘“ Now,” said he, “I like to know how 
the sun shines, how the world was created, who inhabit 
it, &c., and because I do so, and seek the society of those 
who can instruct me, my countrymen call me proud, and 
I am quite alone among them ;”—* solo, solo, solo!” as 
Abdallah translated it: it went to my heart—poor fellow ! 
he must indeed be lonely, and so must every one be who 
outstrips his fellows, while they are still as unenlightened 
as the Turks, even by the very insignificant distance that 
Wellee Kiashef has got before them. 

We reached Wady Halfa, the limit of our Ethiopian 
voyage, on the nineteenth, passing Ebsambul, the mag- 
nificent rock-temple opened by Belzoni, without landing 
—our large boat could ascend no higher. I ought to 
have told you that, to our delight, we found we could 
take her beyond Essouan ; we thought we should have 
been obliged to hire a small one there, and anticipated 
bugs, cockroaches, spiders—all sorts of miseries. 

Friday, the 20th January, we started for the second 
and principal cataracts of the Nile, a few miles only 
beyond Wady Halfa, in a small boat, manned with Nu- 
bian sailors, or Berbers, as they are called in their native 
tongue ; and Barbaradesa is the name given to all this 
district in the Hindoo records. ‘They are a very hand- 
some race, far superior to the Arabs—of Egypt at least; 
almost black, but with a polished skin, quite unlike the 
dirty hue of the negro; the eye rests far more compla- 
cently on their naked limbs than on those of the whiter 





castes: they are tall, for the most part, and beautifully 
proportioned—sinewy, no fat—the heel on a line with 
the back of the leg, a noble expression of countenance, 
and fine phrenological foreheads ; their honesty is pro- 
verbial. Culivation, I think, might do wonders with 
them.* So much for the race in general ; the individuals 
on this occasion—naked except the waist, and full of fun 

* Mr. Ramsay's Observations on the races of Nubia. 
“The people here (Philae) are of the Berber race, or 
Nubians, a very fine nation. No people have ever struck 
me so much; they are almost invariably handsome and 
elegant in their form and features, with an expression of 
high intelligence and mind I never saw in other people 
of their rank. Talking phrenologically, their heads are 
perfect, and I cannot help thinking their capabilities for 
civilisation very great. ‘They seem to have a great deal 
of ready wit and humour, to judge by the constant re- 
partees and roars of laughter; and their songs are beau- 
tiful."— Letter of Mr. Ramsay, Fed. 18. 

«Jan. 12, Kalabshi. The natives are the most savage 
uncivilised looking beings one could wish to see. They 
grow darker at each village, but have by no means the 
attributes of genuine Nubians; their hue is more like 
that of a very dirty collier in England, or a sweep, than 
the pure, shining, polished skin of the true breed. The 
little dingy naked children, running away to hide them- 
selves, or staying to joke and laugh at us, which they do 
with all their heart and soul, as different in appearance 
as in manners from their neighbours south of Essouan, 
have a very savage look.” 

“Jan. 17, beyond Derr. The country grows wider 
and more picturesque. The varieties of inhabitants are 
remarkable ; each village appears to have a different race 
—at one point, a group of thorough-bred, woolly-headed, 
frightful negroes—at another, that race we call (whether 
rightly or no) Mubdians, a handsome, interesting people, 
not black, though nearly approaching to it—at another, 
the Berbers (I suppose), a peculiarly fine set, with the 
free independent air of the desert, and simple elegant 
dress. ‘They are considered as having the best character 
of any people in every respect. The Arabs also here 
and there appear, the same as in Egypt. The women’s 
dress in some places is peculiarly elegant, consisting of 
wide trowsers, drawn tight at the ankle, and apparently 
continued as a sort of boots over the shoes. These 
reach to the waist ; the upper robe is very elegant, formed, 
apparently, of a doubled cloth, square, and with a hole 
for the head, which is passed through it, and it then falls 
gracefully over the whole body. ‘Their hair is always 
in layers of curls, with something black on the top. The 
whole dress is of coarse unbleached linen cloth, and has 
a thoroughly different appearance fsom that of the Arab 
women, which is always deep blue or black. ButI have 
seen none of them near; they never show themselves, 
nor ever appear in company with the men, who come in 








and merriment, punted and rowed us up the river as far 
as the boat could ascend, and then, landing on the west. 
ern bank, we proceeded on foot, alternately over sand 
and rock, to Abousir, a lofty cliff that overhangs the 
rapids, conspicuous from afar, and covered, we found 
with the names of former travellers. 

Climbing the rock, the Nile lay before us like the map 
of an Archipelago—so it seemed to me at first, till the 
eye presently discovered the main stream of the river 
winding between myriads of little black islets, tufted 
with the Egyptian acacia, and glistening in the sunbeains 
like those near Philae—themselves washed by hundreds 
of collateral streamlets that glitter, foam, and roar in 
emulation of their parent. Ten miles in length and two 
in breadth, are these rapids. It is the lower cataract on 
an infinitely larger scale, but the impressions excited are 
widely different; there you feel an interest in every rock 
as you pass it, you admire their savage grandeur indi- 
vidually, and the rapids the while are dashing away 
under your feet—there you thread a labyrinth—here you 
look down on one, quite bewildered. 

The prospect, miles to the eastward, is bounded by the 
prolongation of Gebel Mokattam—to the south, by the 
mountains of Dongola—it was something to have seen 
them! It was a sad thought, that I had reached the 
limits of my southern excursion ; sad—though now every 
step I took would bring me nearer to my happy homes 
in England and Scotland! From one of the western 
craigs I had a partial view over the Libyan desert—a 
dreary sight. 

While William carved our names on the rock, where 
many a future traveller will read them in association 
with those of Belzoni, Burckhardt, Irby, and Mangles, 
&c., I enjoy@i half an hour’s delightful rumination, on 
a most commodious natural seat that overhangs the Nile 
beyond the rock Abousir, and on which, before departure, 
I cut my cypher by way of claiming it as my own; 
Coutts will perhaps one day find it there, and add his 
own to it. No where else have we attempted to immor- 
talise ourselves in this way. At Petra, if we ever get 
there, we have a plot in petto—to carve our names, 
“ Ramess’,” and “ Lindess’,” (they are actually written 
so in many ancient charters), on some conspicuous rock 
or wall, in hieroglyphical characters within king’s ovals; 
“ what a splutter” will this make among the antiquaries ! 

Our Nubian sailors entertained us with some most 
extraordinary Berber songs, as’ we returned to Wady 
Halfa—much more melody in them than in the Arab 
airs. One of them ended in the wildest and shrillest 
single yell I ever heard—single in its effect, though de- 
composable into a rapid reiteration of the same high note, 
springing from the throat like stones from the mouth of 
the Geisers, followed by a second yell of one single note, 
every voice joining in it—two or three heathenish laughs, 
liker the neighing of a score of horses than aught hu- 
man, finishing off the melody. 

We started northward on regaining the “ Hippopo- 
tamus,” rowing now to expedite our motions, floating 
down stream between two and three miles an hour. 
From Alexandria to Wady Halfa, the distance is nine 
hundred and sixty miles. 

Words cannot express to you how much I have en- 
joyed my trip hitherto, but this expedition within the 
tropic I shall always remember with peculiar delight. 
How you would both enjoy Nubia ! the weather is lovely, 
the mornings and evenings exquisitely beautiful, fresh 
breezes tempering the heat ; the sky, by day, transparent 
as crystal, at sunset, a sea of molten gold, rich beyond 
conception, and at night, lighted by a moon and stars so 
brilliant and clear! I finished Cowper’s T'ask one even- 
ing, lying on the divan in the tent, with no light, but the 
fair moon to read by ; the air was balm, and the musical 
dash of the oar shed a thousand sparkles of broken light 
as we glided along. 

Thursday, however, the 26th of January, dawned on 
us the gloomiest morning we had seen in Egypt—now, 
at last, for an adventure! Few travellers have been 
shipwrecked in the cataracts of the Nile! 

The reis made his appearance, and we started on our 
descent to Essouan immediately after breakfast. The 
first rapid we passed prosperousiy, with the exception of 
one bulge, but the rope attached to the vessel, to retard 
the rapidity of her descent, breaking as we approached 
the second and more difficult one, we were burried off by 
the torrent, and struck against a rock under water, the 





troops down to the banks.”—Mr. Rameay’s Journal. 


same which Ibrahim Pasha ran against some years ago, 
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when his whole crew perished. We, most providentially, 
struck sideways, or we should probably have suffered the 
same fate. The force of the blow drove us on a shoal 
near an isolated rock in the middle of the river; the 
vessel grounded—our men leapt on the rock, and secured 
her with ropes. Our first idea was to lighten her by 
landing the heavy boxes, &c., but the water (for we had 
sprung two or three leaks), gained on us so fast, that all 
hands were set to work to remove the luggage to the 
island—every thing was hurried out, pell-mell ; I was in 
the cabin, giving out the last handful of books, after 
pocketing one or two that I valued, and a bag of gold 
pieces, on the chance of being able to save nothing else, 
when the cry rose that we were going down the stream 
again! I sprung out, the vessel was edging away from 
the rock—I leaped and caught by my hands, my feet in 
the water; the Arabs pulled me up, and I was safe, thank 
God! Twice did the boat nearly escape us, the current 
was so violent; at last we got her safely lashed to the 
rock with all the ropes we had, and for an hour or more 
the men were occupied in landing every thing portable ; 
first, our things, then the oars, planks, é&c., of the boat ; 
lastly, their own stores of dates and biscuits, which 
they would not touch, honest fellows! till ours were 
safe. We expected every minute to see the ropes break 
and the boat topple over, lying sideways as she did, the 
deck half under water. 

Here we were, then, and a most extraordinary scene 
it was to be in! wild and picturesque at all times, doubly 
so now, dark purple clouds lowering around us, rain 
pouring, (a wonder of itself in Upper Egypt,) lightnings 
flashing, and thunder outroaring the rapids that were 
dashing past on either side our islet, qvered as it was, 
with boxes, books, pipes, pistols, guns, crockery, pigeons, 
fowls, lambs, goats—and, last and least, two chameleons, 
poor little things! we had bought them at Derr, the capital 
of Nubia, and had had great fun with them.* Our Arabs 
and Nubians—some were sitting idle on the baggage, 
others unloading the vessel; a messenger every now and 
then catamaraning it from the shore on a log of wood, 
or fearlessly dashing through the rapids, calculating his 
distance, and the necessary allowance for the force of the 
current, with the most unerring precision. Our captain, 
meanwhile, sitting on the edge of the rock, bare-headed, 
and almost naked, was raving like a madman, now rock- 
ing backwards and forwards, now stretching out his 
hands, apostrophising his boat, and crying like a child ; 
one of the sailors covered his head, exposed as it was to 
the rain, and robed him—he was quite unconscious of 
the attention; I never saw a man so utterly unnerved. 
The crew, too, were blubbering at first, but afterwards 
they worked like men. Abdallah was active and useful ; 
Missirie, a host in himself, was packing up this, tying 
up that, stowing away the books, and preparing every 
thing for the re-embarkation which we hoped to effect, 
though we were not unprepared for the necessity of 
making the rock our bed for the night; a situation, alto- 
gether—what with the war of elements, the wreck, our 
uncertainty how we were to get off, if at all—as impos- 
sible to describe as to forget. 

We had ample time, three hours or more, to reflect on 
the kindness of Providence in directing us against the 

* « Jan. 22. Gave half a piastre for a couple of chame- 
lions, which we have been trying, unsuccessfully, to 
tame. Their natural colour appears to be a fine green, 
which is changed into a deep brown or black, and varies 
between the two. It is a very curious animal, like a 
lizard in general appearance, but much slower in its 
motions, and differently organised. The body is about 
four inches long, and the tail, which is long and tapering, 
about double that length. It has a large head and enor- 
mous mouth; the eyes are covered with a skin the same 
as its body, with a small hole in the centre, which they 
have the power of directing to any point they choose, so 
that they can see in all possible directions, without 
moving the head; each eye is moved quite independently 
of the other, so that one is often pointed forward while 
the other looks backward. ‘The feet are divided into two 
parts, of the same size and form, with three sharp claws 
on each part, and they have the power of grasping with 
the two divisions, as well as hanging by the tail; the 
division and action of the feet are on muck the same 
principle as those of our hands and thumb, only as if 
there were two hands thus united, with three fingers 
each.”—Mr. Ramsay's Journal. 





rock we struck on; had we missed it, we should have Dinner at last made its appearance. Napkins were 
been hurried down the cataract, at the certainty, almost, | first given us; then raisins and a fiery liqueur of ani- 
of being dashed to pieces ; had we grounded nearer the | seed were placed on the table as a whet; then came the 
first rapid, we must have swum for our lives—we should | dishes drest a la Turque, which we partook of a |’An- 
have had no islet to take refuge on, such as proved our | glaise ; the ‘Turks eat after their fashion, dipping in the 
safety this morning. dishes very neatly, with pieces of bread for spoons: little 

Having sent to Philae and Essouan for help, both | was said during the meal, for the Turks don’t talk on 
messages took effect in due time, the former producing | such occasions ; lastly, a servant brought water to each 
a small boat, the latter our friend of Korosko, Wellee | of us, to wash our hands, pouring it over them; then 
Kiashef! who, we found afterwards, was just stepping | coflee again. We had a good deal of conversation after- 
into his boat for Esneh, when he heard of our misfortune, | wards, through Abdallah and a Nubian, who had traveled 
and came forthwith to our assistance, with his Armenian | with Lord Belmore some years ago, and spoke a little 
secretary, and the dragoman, or interpreter, of a German | Italian. The officer spoke highly of his own achieve- 
baron, bound on the pasha’s service, to the gold mines | ments in the chace, of having killed (and eaten?) a 
in Sennaar. lion, &c. &c. A lion, he told us, would never attack a 

The Philae boat was beautifully manceavred ; it darted | woman, even armed :— 
past us, and down the rapids, like an arrow, and then 
veered round under the rocks, and was towed up by the 
Nubians, swimming from rock to rock, till they brought 
it alongside our islet. After getting all our valuables on 
board, we embarked with Missirie, Abdallah, Achmet, | I did rot expect to hear a sentiment of chivalry in this 
the captain of our boat, the portly reis of the cataracts, | part of the world. 
and the surviving chamelion, for the other, drooping for About nine, we rose and wished the party good-night 
some days past, had died on the island—altogether a} —Missirie, we found, had made our rooms comfortable 
tremendous freight. We started, held back for a while | in the extreme, putting up the camp-bedsteads, making a 
by a rope till we reached the line of the rapid; then | divan of the cushions of the boat, and putting the things 
they let go, and, without rope or guidance except the | in order; every thing almost had been saved. We were 
helm, we rushed down between the rocks, cleared them | much the better for our tea, as you may suppose, and 
to a wish, and, in a few seconds reached still water, and | read and wrote afterwards till bed-time, by the light ofan 
rowed to the shore, where we were kindly greeted by the | immense Turkish candle stuck in the orange-basket. 
Kiashef. The baggage landed, Missirie arranged a mat Next merning, before we were up, Wellee Kiashef 
and divan, and we sat down and talked with him for an | had been to see us, and had smoked three pipes; he re- 
hour or so, waiting for the camels which he had sent | turned about ten, and breakfasted with us; be drank his 
from Essouan to carry our baggage. He had also brought | tea and ate his omelet with great apparent salisfaction, 
donkeys for us, and we accepted a most cordial invita-| and afterwards smoked his pipe again, seated on the 
tion to dine with him, and lodge in his apartments at| divan, and cherishing his foot. The Armenian secre- 
the government house. No camels appeating, and the | tary also came to see us. An Abyssinian boy attended, 
day wearing, we started for Essouan on the Kiashef’s| the Kiashef’s page, and apparently a great favourite,— 
own donkeys, for this good Samaritan would not suffer | respectful, but without servility the Kiashef spoke kindly 
us to mount the hired beasts, or to pay for them on our | to him, and the boy made his observations freely, though 
arrival. We had ridden but a few minutes when we| modestly :—the henchman stood at the door, like Even 
met the camels towering along at their stately slow pace. | Mac Combich in Waverley.— William gave the Kiashet 
I should have mentioned, bv thé by, that, on landing, | @ musical snuff-box, which he seemed pleased with. 
we let the little chamelion go ; Missirie took it to a grassy | After staying about an hour, he again enquired whether 
spot where I dare say it has been enjoying itself, after | he could do any thing for us, and protested, on our reite- 
the fashion of chamelions, ever since. Poor little thing! | rating our gratitude for his past kindness, that really it 
its adventures surpass even those of the “ Traveled | was ‘nothing—nothing.’ He then rose to go, and with 
Ant,” in the Evenings at Home ! kind wishes and salams, we parted. 

Our road to Essouan lay just within the edge of the We then starteJ, with Abdallah, for the cataracts, to 
eastern desert, through the wildest scenery: a ravine, | see after the boat. It was a lovely day, but so hot that 
which we could only thread our way through one at a| we had almost resolved on giving up the walk, when the 
time, opening into a broad sandy plain, like the dry bed | appearance of some donkeys that we had countermanded 
of a river—both edged in by rocks of the most extra-| determined us to proceed. I was glad to see the Sara- 
ordinary shapes, piled one on another like the fragments | cenic tombs again in broad daylight ; the head-stones are 
of an earlier world—black and massy—not a blade of | in perfect preservation, many of them lying quite loose— 
vegetation—contrasting strangely with sheets of the} dear A would have enjoyed a walk among them,— 
finest white sand, sparkling as snow, and rippled all over | she is tout a fait Saracenique, as Caviglia would say. 
by the wind, lying here and there in broad wreaths be- We followed nearly the same route as yesterday, and 
tween them—and a clear evening sky above us, for the | were equally delighted with the extraordinary scenery. 
day had brightened after the storm. ‘The sandy valley | Before descending to the river, we took a last look at 
ends in the cemetery of old Essouan, the Saracenic town, | Philaein the distance, and its beautiful temple.--The boat, 
depopulated (as I mentioned above) centuries ago, by | we found, had kept its place during the night ; the reis of 
the plague, and deserted ever since. Hundreds of tomb- | the cataracts was there with his men, and they were 
stones, carved with inscriptions in the old Cufic charac- | stopping up the leaks in order to bring her to the bank, 
ter, lie on each side the road; ruined mosques, and the | that they might get her ready for coming down to Es- 
shattered walls of the old town, crown the hills on the | souan the next morning. Swarms of Nubian children 
left, and had a most singular appearance, relieved against | clustered around us with curiosities for sale; we bought 
the sunset sky. I could scarcely have imagined any | some necklaces and bracelets of red and white beads and 
thing more dreary than the desert, that death-bed of na- | straws, (they show beautifully on a black skin); and 
ture; but a cemetery in the desert, and that the forgot- several fetiches or amulets, which they wear generally 
ten one of a deserted town, strikes cold to the heart. | under the right arm—the dagger under the left ; the lat- 

It was dusk by the time we dismounted at the Kiashef’s | ter even the children carry. William dissected one of 
harem, the first house we came to; he brought out a/| these fetishes afterwards, and found a long roll of paper 
couple of arm-chairs, and gave us a most acceptable cup 


«Tis said that a lion will turn and flee 
From a maid in the pride of her purity” — 











| inside, covered with Arabic writing and mystical dia- 
of coffee, and then, leading the way to the government grams, magical and astrological apparently. 
house, ushered us into the presence-chamber, as I sup- The fearlessness of the boatmen, their intimate ac- 
pose I must call it, where the bey gives audience during | quaintance with every eddy of the river, and their dex- 
the summer. terity in maneuviing, struck us with admiration; while 
Here we again smoked our pipes, and drank the coffee | we were standing there, a vessel, in full sail, every oar 
of our hospitable friend. William and myself, seated in | plied, ascended half the rapid, landed some of the crew 
arm-chairs of state—the Kiashef, (as grave and silent as | on a projecting rock, and then floated back again, the 
a judge now he was among his countrymen,) and a| broadside to the stream; the most graceful, lady-like 
Turkish officer—on two plain chairs—and the Armenian | retreat imaginable. 
secretary cross-legged on his mat, formed our party, and| After sauntering about, identifying the scenes of our 
a very pleasant one it was, for nothing could be more | first and second passage, we returned by a Nubian village 
cordial than their attentions. | built on the shore in a grove of date trees,—plenty of 
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women and children—no reserve in the former, though 
one of them, whenever we looked at her, hid her face 
like the Arab women, for fear of the evil eye probably ; 
the boys were naked, most of them; the little girls wear 


belts of small leathern thongs. One of the children 
danced before us, naked, and brandishing a short spear, 
a thorough young cannibal. 

Next morning we crossed to Elephantine, and had an- 
other delightful stroll over the lovely island.—It was a 
heavenly day—still and thoughtful; the broad Nile lay 
before us, sparkling as if with a thousand eyes ; the fish- 
ermen were paddling about on their catamarans—I have 
called them so, unadvisedly perhaps, but they much re- 
sembled those used at Madras, if the descriptions I have 
read be correct; they consist of a log of wood, fixed be- 
tween two bundles of reeds tied together at the two 
extremities; the fisher sits on it, not astride, like the 
Indian, but as on a sledge, and with his single paddle 
strikes twice or thrice on each side alternately, zigzag- 
ing it like a water-fly.—I thought the Isle of Flowers 
lovelier than ever! 

Sunday morning, we had a delightful walk along the 
heights beyond old Syene. A solitary forsaken minaret, 
or watchtower, crowns the brow of one of the hills; we 
climbed up it, and read the service there—some boys 
who had followed us the whole morning with curiosities 
for sale must have thought us magicians, We extended 
our walk much further, Every hill is crowded with a 
mesque; in one of them that we entered, the arches were 
all pointed—it is among the tombs and mosques of Old 
Essouan, that Mr. Wilkinson thinks the earliest speci- 
mens may be found of that style of architecture. The 
oldest known at present is the mosque of Sultan Ahmed e’ 
Tayloon at Cairo, erected A. D. 879. 

I was reading, most comfortably disposed on the divan, 
that afternoon, when William entered with a gentleman 
from India, one of a party of three who had started from 
Philue in the morning—his friends by land, having heard 
of our disaster—himself, more adventurous, by water. 
The reis presumed to pilot the boat without a rope ; the 
consequence was, that she was burried by the current 
against the rocks, and her bottom completely and irre- 
parably stove in. The captain went as frantic as ours 
did, forgot even his child, which was left in the boat; 
Mr. Clarke, our new acquaintance, caught it up and 
swam to land. William met Mr. C. on the shore, and 
advised his applying for rooms in the government-house, 
which were granted immediately. 

Soon afterwards, the other gentlemen arrived; we 
asked them, of course, to dinner. Mr. Clarke, a very 
pleasing gentleman-like young officer, proved to be the 
son of Dr. Edward Clarke, the celebrated traveller ; his 
companions were Dr. Mac Lennan, the distinguished 
physician, chef d’bopital, I believe—at Bombay—so 
kindly mentioned by poor Victor Jacquemont in his last 
letter to his brother,—and Mr. Southhouse, also in the 
Indian service. We spent a very pleasant evening, and, 
at night, sent them some cloaks and the cushions of our 
divan to sleep on, none of their things having arrived 
from the wreck. 

Messrs. Mac Lennan and Southhouse breakfasted 
with us next morning; Clarke, like a man of his word, 
had gone betimes to the boat, having promised the men 
to do so. He found them very hungry, and yet they 
had not touched their master’s provisions, nor attacked 
the fowls in the hencoop; one poor fellow being quite 
naked, he arrayed him in a shooting jacket and knee 
breeches; a strange figure he must have cut! 

They all three dined with us, and, after another 
agreeable evening, we parted on the stairhead—such a 
night it was! I stood long there watching it, brilliant, 
and yet inexpressibly soft and lovely, the stars, varying 
in tint and apparent distance, twinkling through the 
whispering date trees, or crowning them like diamonds 
on the forehead of beauty. 

Enfin, on Tuesday morning, the 31st of January, A. 
D. 1837, we started for Thebes, after bidding our Indian 
friends farewell. They felt most kindly on the subject 
of the trifling attentions we had paid them, and expressed 
it not only by words but deeds; think of Clarke’s send- 
ing us half a dozen of Hodson’s ale, an Indian luxury, 
and Dr. Mac Lennan a dozen of Madeira, and four bot- 
tles of Constantia! What sunshiny days such are in 
human life! 

And so we bade adieu to Essouan—sorrowfully, at 





‘| shared with William in showing it to others: I took 


more than one last look at the noble rocks, and the mina- 
ret we visited on Sunday, conspicuous from afar on the 
hill beyond them, and the lovely Isle of Flowers—never, 
probably, to greetheragain! ‘They had become “ things 
familiar” to us, and it was painful 


“ Even from their lifelessness to part.” 


Since that morning we have been leading our Nile 
life again, the old routine; the vessel is all right, and 
every thing goes on as it did before our wreck. What 
mercies ail these are to be grateful for! 

P. 8. I find, on looking over “ fytte the second” of 
this interminable epistle, (I hope you will not consider it 
a romance), that I have omitted all mention of our visit 
to the magnificent temple of Re, or the Sun, at Ebsambul, 
near Wady Halfa, discovered by Burckhardt, and opened 
by Belzoni, Irby, and Mangles;—two words only—I 
must not pass over the most stupendous excavation in the 
whole valley of the Nile. 

You enter between four enormous statues of Rameses 
the Great, about sixty feet in height, seated—the expres- 
sion of countenance almost feminine in its mild beauty ; 
they are admirably sculptured, in full relief, their backs 
scarcely resting against the rock; looking up at them 
from the southern and shadowy angle of the excavation, 
their sublimity was, indeed, almost overpowering. 

The doorway is surmounted by a beautiful sculpture 
of the hawk-headed deity Osiris, and that by a frieze of 
hieroglyphics, above which—strange finish for such a work! 
sit a row of monkeys—but nothing, however quaint or ex- 
traordinary, is out of character in Egyptian architecture. 

Descending between the colossal statues, you enter 
the great hall, supported on each side by four columns, 
faced with gigantic statues reaching to the ceiling, simi- 
lar in dress to those we saw at Guerf Hassan, but, in 
proportions and execution, far finer; nor are they so 
awful—you have room to look at these—there you felt 
the passage between such monsters too narrow. 

The temple was excavated soon after the accession of 
Rameses, and the sculptures seem to refer chiefly to his 
earliest campaigns, On either side of the door, inside, is 
a gigantic figure of the Conqueror holding by the hair a 
group of kneeling captives, back to back, and about to 
slay them; they are of different nations and colours— 
you distinguish blacks of various castes, and the same 
Shorii, with the forked beards and aquiline noses, who 
die so nobly at Beit Wellee. The sculptures on the 
south wall appear to record his victories over this people. 
Standing on his chariot, drawn by two horses, with the 
usual feathers on their heads, the reins fastened to his 
girdle behind him, his bow in his hand—a perfect are— 
Rameses pours his unerring arrows on the enemy, many 
of whom have already fallen, and others vainly try to 
avoid them; farther on, dismounted and trampling on 
one of their chiefs, he seizes another by the arm, and 
pierces him with his lance. On the opposite or northern 
wall, are sculptured battles on a smaller scale, spirited, 
but inferior to those of Thebes; the preparation for the 
battle; the parting of a warrior and his wife; the clash 
of chariots and riders, and horses falling under the ar- 
rows of the Egyptians all the tumult of war and bluod- 
shed. After all, these war scenes are composed in the 
very spirit of a Highland pibroch; the gathering, the 
advance, the battle, the song of triumph, the welcome 
home, and the coronach for the dead, you hear and you 
see them all. 

Beyond this noble hall, there are a second, supported 
by square columns, a cella, and an adytum, with four 
deities seated at the extremity, and an altar before 
them, as at Guerf Hassan; besides many lateral cham- 
bers of inferior interest, 

There are several other temples of much interest 
between Wady Halfa and Essouan; but I will only 
mention one of them—that of Hermes Trismegistus at 
Dakke—beautiful! beautiful! What fame such a visit 
would have conferred on us in the good old days of 
astrology, alchemy, and diablerie !* 





* « Dandour, Jan. 24. The temple is a small one, 
and hardly mentioned in the books, but is very interest- 
ing. The turn of the ornaments on the doors, &c. is 
elegant, and the hieroglyphics, though not of the palmy 
days of Rameses II. are of that substantially good style, 
which never offends the eye by any glaring defects or 





least on my part; I had received kindness there, and had 





false drawing and taste.”—J@. Ramsay's Journal. 


«“ Fytte the Second” has kept upon the whole so free 
from antiquities, that I shall make no apology to my 
dear mother for reverting to that seducing subject in the 
presemt, after which it will be 


“« Adew, ye get nae mair of me,” 


on the subject of Egypt. 

Thebes I have said more than enough about already ; 
but there is a little temple at Herment, old Hermonthis, 
a few hours’ sail to the south of it, well worth mention- 
ing, as a rich mythological museum, and invested, more- 
over, with peculiar interest as having been built by the 
unblushing Cleopatra, to commemorate the birth of 
Cesarion, her son by Julius Cesar. I was much struck 
at finding ita perfect Augean stable, disgustingly filthy 
within, and without plastered with cakes of dung, drying 
for fuel. ‘The accouchement of the Goddess Ritho, sy m- 
bolical of Cleopatra’s, is sculptured in the adytum, and 
the scheme of young Cesarion’s nativity on the ceiling.* 

Nor must I wholly pass over the far-famed temple of 
Dendera, a most extraordinary pile, unlike any thing we 
had seen in Egypt, at once grotesque in its details and 
magnificent in its general effect, and in perfect preser- 
vation. The ceiling of the portico is covered with as- 
tronomical subjects, representing, for the most part, the 
processions of the Sun and Moon, in their barks of state, 
through the signs of the zodiac; each zodiac is involved 
within the interminable body of that celestial boa, Nith, 
the mother of the Sun, whose beams are represented, at 
the moment of his birth, illuminating the disk of the 
moon, Strange mythological fancies are sculptured here 
—snakes, furinstance, with human arms or lege, or erect 
on their tails, presenting offerings, &c. When the 
sepoys were here, they recognised the gods of India in 
those sculptured on the walls, and worshiped with the 
same ceremonies they would have performed at Benares. 
This of itself proves the first cousinhood of the two 
religions. 





*« Feb, 5. Rose off the temple of Hermonthis, which 
we visited before breakfast. It is interesting, and differs 
from any we have yet seen in style and appearance, 
which are such as to have induced Dr. Richardson, and 
other travellers before the hierogly phical discoveries were 
made, to consider it as one of the oldest in Egypt. It 
seems never to have been completed, at least the ovals 
for the names have never been filled up in the interior of 
the temple, and very few onthe outside. The portico is 
composed of tall pillars in the style of that age, but not 
very graceful, from being too near each other. The in- 
terior is very simple, consisting of two chambers, very 
lofty and very gloomy; the furthest and smallest one 
seems merely aslice of the whole building, built off, and, 
consequently, its length is the breadth of the temple, its 
width not above three yards, aud its height equal to the 
other. A window at the top throws light on the roof, 
which has been called a zodiac, and bears some appear- 
ance of being so. It is a strange device, in all probability 
an astrological scheme of nativity of the young Cesarion. 
On the walls are represented the birth, education, &c. of 
the same child, or rather of the young God Haphré, his 
patron, Isuppose. Astronomical subjects cover the ends 
of the room. In the large apartment is a strange series 
of designs ; the child is presented to all the different 
gods, and the whole show of the divine menagerie is ex- 
hibited—cats, dogs, crocodiles, &c., as well as the hide- 
ous figures of Typhon and his consort. A winged 
scarabaeus, with the’ globe, also the winged hawk, are 
conspicuous objects over the door, where the child is 
seated on the horns of the bull Apis, ‘The ime Typhon 
is the only one I have ever seen represented, with his 
face towards the spectator, and his body turned half so, 
between front and profile—and this only in une other 
place, where he is made of enormous size and hideous 
deformity. A house is built on the top of this temple, 
and it stands in a dungyard.”—Mr. Ramsay's Journal. 
“Dendera. However grand and stupendous this 
temple may be, it is not worthy of the lavish encomiums 
most travellers indulge in—perhaps, because it is the 
first they see in Egypt, whether in ascending the Nile, 
or coming overland from India. It bears extreme evi- 
dence of the great decadence of art at the period of its 
erection. The spirit which animated the early ages in 
this country had long passed away, the forms only re- 
mained—these were preserved scrupulously by the 








interested zeal of the priests, and under the Roman rule, 
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A deadly fead raged whilom between the crocodile 
haters of Dendera, and the crocodile worshippers of 
Ombos; one of the latter having fallen into the clutches 
of the Tentyrites, “they eat him up, baith stoup and 
roup,” as the devils are said to have served the victor of 
Culloden. Near the temple at Ombos (a noble relic) is 
a large wall of crude brick, on which, Dr. Richardson 
supposes the sacred crocodile took his daily airing, and, 
below it, the tank in which he bathed—poor wretch, to 
be debarred his own imperial Nile ! 

The quarries at Hadjar Silsili are wondrous indeed ! 
What think you of squares a hundred feet deep, and as 
spacious as those of London, cut out of the mountain, 
and communicating with each other by long winding 
streets or passages ! 

At Beni Hassan we visited the oldest tombs we have 
seen in Egypt, excavated in Osirtesen’s time, seventeen 
centuries B. c. The owner of one of them seems to 
have been a regular sporting character; his dogs stand 
by his side in the full-length portrait drawn of him, as is 
usually the case, in one corner of the tomb; hunting, 
fowling, and fishing scenes are represented in other com- 
partments ; a mock fight, and the successive rounds of a 
wrestling match (or, probably, of several, for there are 
scores of groups, exhibiting every attitude and vicissitude 
of the struggle), adorn the extremity ofthe tomb. These 
wrestling matches are found in most of the tombs at 
Beni Hassan; it was evidently a science in Egypt at a 
very early period. 

The game of draughts, two seven-stringed harps, toss- 
ing up and catching three balls successively, the pirouette 
with extended arms, practised by figurantes in the 
modern opera, and the attendance of dwarfs on the 
Egyptian nobles, are among the note-worthy objects de- 
picted in ‘these curious sepulchres. The columns that 
support them are of two orders, both extremely primitive ; 
polygonal, like those of Thebes, slightly fluted, and very 
elegant; or, simply, four lotus-stalks tied together by a 
broad band under the buds. 

And now, my dear mother, I have almost done. You 
must be sick of temples and tombs; I fear that many 
things I have expatiated on, in the hope of their amusing 
you, must have failed to do so; but all I can say in ex- 
cuse is, that I have spared you much. I shall continue, 
however, to write /engthily, for I think you and A 
will be pleased to follow me, step by step, throughout 
my pilgrimage. Memphis is the only place we have 
now to visit; in two or three days we shall arrive at 
Cairo, but shall be very very sorry to bid adieu to the 
little bark that has been our home so long, and in which 
we have become so thoroughly domesticated. 


< Port of Cairo, 23d Feb. 

We arrived here this evening, but do not intend land- 
ing till to-morrow; this is the last night we are to spend 
on board the Hippopotamus ! 

We have spent the whole day in visiting the site of 
Memphis and the pyramids of Dashour ard Sacara. 
Mounds and embankments, a few broken stones, and 
two colossal statues, disinterred a few years ago by our 
friend Caviglia, are the solitary remains of the ancignt 
capital of Lower Egypt. We rode for miles through 
groves of palm and acacia, cultivated fields, and wastes 
of sand, over what we knew must be the site of Mem- 
phis, but every other vestige of her ancient grandeur has 
disappeared. Noph is indeed “waste and degolate.” 

The colossus of Rameses the Great, forty feet in 
height, lies on its face—the workmanship beautiful, the 
features (mild and benignant) in perfect preservation. 
This was, without doubt, one of the six statues (of him- 
self, his wife, and four of his sons) erected by Rameses 
in front of the great temple of Vulcan, which, from the 
descriptions of the ancients, must have been a wonder of 
the world. A short distance to the south, lies a small 








which considered all religions equally useful, were digni- 
fied by such dedications as this. But the peculiar turn 
of spirit which breathes from even the most insignificant 
remains of the Pharaonic period, is quite wanting here ; 
it is dead, formal, and in details quite uninteresting—or, 
if one’s curiosity be excited by the zodiacs and planis- 
pheres which are one of the peculiar features of this 
temple, the fact again recurs to the mind, that they are, 
after all, but priestly imitations of what we have already 
seen in the tombs of the Pharaohs; made to be stared 
at, not felt and understood.” —Mr. Ramsay's Journal. 





statue, about ten or twelve feet high, we thought, which, 
perhaps, belonged to the edifice where the bull Apis was 
kept and exhibited, and which lay in that direction, ac- 
cording to Herodvtus. This is all—how truly has the 
prophecy been fulfilled, “I will destroy the idols, and 
will cause their images to cease out of Noph !” 

Near the temple of Vulcan, the sight of which is now 
completely overgrown with date trees, lay the Lake 
Acherusia—whence the fictions of Charon and his boat, 
and the Elysian fields. We crossed the dry bed on our 
way to Sacara. The Sheikh and his friends were enjoy- 
ing otium cum dignitate, under an acacia, as we rode 
past the village. ‘Ihe groves of acacia near Sacara and 
Mitraheni are mentioned eighteen hundred years ago. 

The principal pyramid at Sacara is built in five de- 
grees, or steps, like the tower of Babel; there is another, 
some degrees to the south, similarly built. and called the 
False Pyramid ; magnificent at a distance, it loses its 
grandeur in proportion to the nearness of your approach. 

The two great pyramids of Dashour are very beauti- 
ful, each about seven hundred feet square, but of much 
lower elevation than those of Djizeh. We descended 
into the northern one by a steep and sloping passage, for 
two hundred feet, and, crawling on our wrists and feet 
some yards farther, on a level, found ourselves in the first 
of two lofty chambers, connected by a low passage, 
and leading to a third by another passage, the entrance to 
which was too high for us to reach it without a ladder. 
The structure of these apartments is very remarkable, 
each successive course of stone, beginning from about 
ten or eleven feet from the ground, projecting about six 
inches beyond the one below it, till the two walls meet. 
It is said to resemble the inside of a Cyclopean or Pe- 
lasgic building at Arges, popularly called the Treasury 
of Atreus. 

We rode between many other pyramids, some of them 
still preserving their shape, though partially covered with 
sand, others already sinking into tamuli, or enormous 
barrows ; these latter are perhaps the oldest of all. 

A curious root, transparent and juicy as a white 
radish, grows here under the sand, betraying its exist- 
ence by a tiny stalk, as thin as a blade of grass, shooting 
above the surface. Southey, 1 think, alludes to it in 
one of his poems. 

The ride from Sacara to the point where we regained 
the boat, about an hour north of a place called Sheikh 
Etmin, was very beautiful—through extensive palm 
groves clustering round Arab villages, and Bedouin en- 
campments—wandering Ishmaelites—the pyramids of 
Djizeh, cotemporary with their father Abraham, towering 
in the distance. 


February 24. 

Once more at Grand Cairo—soon, I hope, to leave it 
for Mount Sinai, Petra, and Jerusalem—for such is the 
route we intend attempting. We shall travel on camels 
and dromedaries, and sleep in tents, like the patriarchs. 

Adieu, my dear mother ! 

P. S. You will be glad to hear that I have sent our 
friend the Kiashef, a little Arabic library, consisting of 
Robinson Crusoe, two or three books on history, the 
Arabic atlas I mentioned in my last letter from Cairo, a 
summary of the Old, and the whole of the New Testa- 
ment. Adieu, once more. 


March 2. 


P. S. (bis.) We revisited the pyramids yesterday, 
and were most kindly received by Colonel Vyse, who is 
carrying on his researches there in person, Caviglia hav- 
ing quitted the field. He has attacked the three pyra- 
mids and the sphinx, all at once, with a troop of nearly 
two hundred Arabs. In Cheops’s—he is in hopes of 
discovering the chamber above Davison’s, and an en- 
trance on the western side, corresponding to that on the 
northern in its degree of distance from the centre, cal- 
culating that, the one being so many feet to the left, the 
other will be as many to the right of it. We saw an 
immense stone, that his workmen had dislodged, roll 
down the side of the pyramid; it was sad to see the 
sleep of four thousand years so rudely broken ! 

Colonel Vyse is cutting right into the heart of the 
third pyramid, but as vet has found no chamber; when 
he reaches the centre, he intends boring right up and 
down. He has bored thirty feet into the sphinx, in ex- 
pectation of finding the chamber said to exist inside it— 
as yet without effect. He has many other ideas expe- 








rimenting, and I should not be surprised if he make some 
curious discoveries.* 
We dined with him, and returned to Cairo, much 
gratified with his kind attentions, the same afternoun. 
—> 
LETTER VII. 
Edom and the Holy Land. 

Journey to Mount Sinai—Desert of Suez—Mara— Route 
of the Israelites—Wady Shellal—Wady Mokatteb— 
Wady Feiran—Ascent to the Sinaite Mountains— 
Ascent of Mount St. Catherine—Of Gebel Mousa— 
Of Gebel Minnegia, possibly the real Sinai. 


Convent of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai, 
March 21, 1837. 

Myr pear A y 

Finding a Polish pilgrim here, about to return 
to Cairo, I seize the opportunity of letting you and my 
dear mother know, a month sooner than otherwise I 
could, how well we have got on hitherto, and under what 
peculiarly favourable auspices we are likely to continue 
our journey by Petra to Jerusalem. 

On Monday, the sixth of March, we started on our 
voyage through the desert, a caravan of ten camels, with 
two tents, one for our followers Missirie and Abdallah, 
the other (an Indian one, of bamboos) for ourselves, 
We arrived at Suez on the fourth day. The hot kamsin, 
or southerly wind, blew violently all Monday, bringing 
clouds of sand, and pelting us with small pebbles, which 
made our Arab gillie-comstrains skip, as they rattled 
against their naked legs—never was I in a heavier hail 
storm; luckily 1 had provided myself at Cairo with a 
Turkish scarf, which protected my eyes; my lips were 
parched and chapped for several days afterwards, and a 
book in my pocket was scorched as if it had been held 
to the fire. But we were fairly in the desert—delight- 
ful thought! pilgrims following the steps of the Israel- 
ites to the Promised Land. 

We halted a little before sunset, and pitched the 
smaller of our two tents, (the wind being too high for 
the other,) in a hollow between two mounds, which 
afforded a few thorns and tufts of arid grass for the 
camels, and tolerable shelter for ourselves. I really felt 
ashamed when we were fairly established in the tent, 
seated on our iron bedsteads, with a table, our old ship- 
mate on the Nile, between us—far too comfortable. It 
blew quite a storm the first part of the night, and we 
thought the tent would have flown away, but it weather- 
ed it:—we were covered with sand when we woke on 
Tuesday morning; much rain succeeded, but it cleared 
up before we started, and the day turned out delightful ; 
there was little sun, but the wind had changed to the 
west, a fresh exhilarating breeze. 

The weather, indeed, has been charming ever since. 
I always commenced the day with a long walk; nothing 
can be more enjoyable ;—the desert, half gravel, half 
sand, crunches under the feet like snow ;—sometimes 
bounded by low hills, sometimes it stretches out into an 
interminable plain, but always of the same unvaried 
hue. We passed skeletons of camels repeatedly, and 
scattered bones bleached to the whiteness of snow; and, 
one morning, prowling about near our encampment, I 
found an open grave, and a skull grinning up into my 
face within it—the relic, doubtless, of some hapless pil- 
grim. Melancholy memorials these! but all was not 
death there ; a frog, a species of gray lizard, some quails 
and vultures, were symptoms of animal—and various 
thorny plants, a few wild flowers, and a strongly scented 
plant, (a species of wild camomile we thought it, called 
by the Arabs dehharran—of vegetable life; nor should 
I forget a solitary tree, long conspicuous on the horizon, 
with the apparent dignity of a palm, but which dwindled, 
long before we reached it, into a stunted thorn, covered 
with rags streaming in the wind, hung there by every 
pilgrim as he passes en chemin for Mecca. ‘The half- 
eaten carcass of a camel lay beneath it, and the vultures 
that had beem gerbaging on it flew heavily away at our 
approach. 

I should have told you that the route we took was 
that by Mataria, north of Gebel Ataka, a long and pic- 
turesque ridge of hills, which we coasted all the third 
day ;—of a clear pinky gray in the morning, it assumed 
a deep iron-gray afler sunset, as the rays died away ; it 








* Colonel Vyse’s success subsequent to our visit to 
him at the pyramids has indeed been most gratifying. 
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Israelites arriving at Etham, on the edge of the wilder- 
ness, from the northwest, the land of Goshen, turned 
southwards, a day’s journey, to Pihahiroth, “ the mouth 
of the ridge,” i. e. of this mountain Ataka;—closed in 
by the mountains on each side, with the sea in front, 
and Pharaoh behind, they could only be saved by such 
a miraculous interposition as that which is still tradition- 
ally remembered in the Arabic name Ataka, or Deliver- 
ance. 

On Thursday we started, with the Arabian mountains, 
and, as we conceived, the Red Sea in front of us; it 
was the mirage! A ship, too, was curiously refracted in 
the clouds before we came in actual sight of either ship 
or sea. 

Kodsy Manoly, a Candiote Greek, the East India 
Company’s agent at Suez, and a sbrewd intelligent man, 
received us with great hospitality, and we found there— 
and this is the news that I think will please you—the 
celebrated Hussein, who accompanied Laborde to Petra 
ten years ago. We struck a bargain with him to con- 
vey us to Sinai, and have since engaged him to accom- 
pany us during the rest of our travels in Arabia. “ An 
excellent warrior and hunter,” says Laborde, “and re- 
nowned for his generous hospitality, he unites in him- 
self all the qualities which render a Bedouin respectable, 
especially those of so much importance to the traveller, 
unimpeachable integrity, discretion which always de- 
serves to be confided in, and, what is very rare, genuine 
fidelity.” He is the principal of the three guardians, or 
protectors of the convent of Mount Sinai, and is known 
and respected wherever he goes; Laborde made all his 
arrangements with the other tribes through him, and so 
shall we. 

Hussein and I have become great friends; many a 
kind pat on the back have [ had from him. Our inti- 
macy commenced with a long walk one morning, that 
he and I took one road while the caravan went the 
other; we had a great deal of pleasant and most ani- 
mated conversation; acting, gesticulating, drawing with 
my stick on the sand, and the judicious use of the very 
few Arabic words I have per force picked up, were gene- 
rally sufficient to make myself understood. We out- 
walked the camels, and sat and chatted a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes under the shadow of a project- 

ing rock, before they came up. My recollection of the 
names and “countries” of certain of the Arab clans, 
allusions to Antar, and such like scraps of Arab tradi- 
tion, have stood me in great stead. I have got much in- 
formation from Hussein, through Abdallah, for whatever 
interesting point I asked him about—(do not mistake 
me—I don’t believe I am master of more than a dozen 
words of Arabic)—I always repeated through the inter- 
preter. 

Hussein provided us with eleven camels, those of 
Arabia not being so strong as the Egyptian breed, be- 
sides two dromedaries for riding ;—a dromedary is to a 
camel what a race-horse is to a dray-horse—there is no 
generic difference ; the Bactrian camel only has the two 
humps commonly attributed to the dromedary. Most of 
the camels were accompanied by their owners, all of 
whom, two excepted, were of Hussein’s tribe, which, I 
should have told you, is the Waled Suid, the principal 
branch of the Zoalia, the first in consideration of the 
Tora, or Sinaite clans, The political constitution of 
these Bedouin tribes strongly resemble that of our own 








clans in Scotland; each is divided into several septs, 
governed by subordinate sheikhs or chieftains, under | 
whom the clansmen rally without prejudice to the pa- 

triarchal supremacy of the high chief of the whole race, | 
to whom the chieftains owe the same deference that the 
clansmen in general pay themselves. My heart warms 
to these Bedouin Highlanders, and the Tora tribes are a 
peculiarly fine race; the whole party, indeed, were good- 
humoured, hearty fellows. 

All of us, masters and men, were armed to the teeth, 
William with rifle and gun, myself with holster pistols ; 
every Arab had his sikkeen, or short sword, and some of 
them long match-lock guns, ornamented with pebbles, 
shells, and Turkish coins, which they use very expertly. 
One of them, unpoetical villain! shot a young gazelle 
one morning, and had the barbarity to press me to eat it. 

Their attire was very simple,—the kefia or kerchief 
of the desert, loosely and gracefully tied round the head 
by a piece of rope, or a turban,—a long white robe of 





rather cuinbrous drapery, sometimes of lighter material, 


| soon got accustomed to the camels’ pace, which we were 
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secured by a girdle,—a leug blue cloak, (peculiar, I be- 
lieve, to the Arabs of this peninsula,) and sandals of 
fish-skin, secured across the instep, and by clasps at the 
ankles, exposing the foot as in Scripture paintings ;—a 
small kneading-trough or bowl, a leathern bottle for wa- 
ter, a short pipe, tobacco pouch, and sometimes the short 
crook-headed stick, represented in the hand of Osiris in 
the Egyptian sculptures, completed their equipment. 
Throw away the pipe and tobacco, (many of the Be- 
douins, however—our friend Hussein, for instance, never 
smoke,) substitute a lance or a sword for that ignoble 
weapon the gun, and any one of them might sit for a 
portrait of the Caliph Omar;—you cannot but remem- 
ber the striking picture your favourite Ockley draws of 
him, on his journey from Mecca to Jerusalem. 

So much for our guides,—a word or two on our own 
mode of traveling. I walked generally, for the first three 
or four hours, in advance of the caravan, resting every 
now and then under a shadowy rock or shrub, where 
such was to be found, till it came up and then off again. 
Mounted—I read, mused, talked with William, or with 
the Bedouins through Abdallah, and took notes, till near 
halting-time, when I generally took another walk. We 





told was so fatiguing. The caravan advances at a regu- 
lar and ceriain pace, about three miles an hour; but the 
individual animals proceed very irregularly, stopping 
every now and then to graze on the thorny shrubs and 





| Suez that they crossed the gulf. It was a strange and 





scented plants with which the Arabian desert, (particu- 
larly,) abounds; the drivers humour them in this, and 
are constantly leaving the road, and even scrambling up 
the rocks for a handful of any herb the animals are fond 
of. The first taib I received from my friend Hussein 
was for feeding a camel tied behind mine, which had not 


tains of Moses. There are many palm trees scattered 
around them, neglected and grown thick and bushy from 
want of pruning. Frogs, shrill and musical as the rings 
in Lady Minnatrost’s Castle, serenaded us all night. 

Next morning we proceeded for three hours over the 
desert, sandy and stony alternately, the Red Sea, of the 
deepest blue, on the right, and the chain of the Gebel 
Tih on the left ; the country beyond it is called El Tih, 
“the desert of the wandering”—Israelites. Between 
the third and fourth hour, we entered on a boundless 
plain of desert, called El Ata, white and painfully glaring 
to the eye; the wind, too, began to blow from the south, 
and rendered the heat very oppressive. El Ata is pro- 
bably the Etham of Scripture, though the desert, so 
called, extended, as we may gather from the Mosaic ac- 
count, round the head, and perhaps for some distance 
along both sides of the gulf. 

After seven hours’ ride and a half—a short day’s jour- 
ney, we encamped for the night in Wady Seder, on a 
bed of sand as smooth almost as a ball-room. Wady, 
you must remember, means a valley, and is applied in- 
differently to a craggy mountain glen, and a mere de- 
pression in the flat expanse of the desert, as in this 
instance. The Spanish Guadi is the same word,— 
Seder is supposed to be a corruption of Shur or Sdur, 
the ancient name of the desert that separates Egypt from 
Palestine ; it was to this desert, you will recollect, but 
to a more northerly district of it, that Hagar fled with 
the ancestor of the Northern Arabs: the shrub under 
which she cast him—the leathern bottle (or zumzummia, 
as it would /now be called) empty—the spring, which in 
these wilds lies often deep in the ground unseen, till you 
are close upon it—(unless we are to believe that Ha- 
gar’s fountain was produced miraculously,)—I cannot 





time to crop for itself. 

We generally halted about sunset, on some smooth 
spot under the rocks or hills, made our camels kneel 
down, unloaded—and then let them go free to browze a 
discretion ; in balf an hour more, the tents were pitched, 
fires blazing around, and the stars above us, for in these 
countries there is little or no twilight. The camels were 
then tethered down, and the Bedouins, their frugal meal 
and merry chat over, wrapped themselves up in. their 
abbas, and went to sleep. We also dozed from dinner 
till tea-time, and then, afier a cheerful cup or two, fol- 
lowed their example. Evenings as peaceful, and cups 
as cheering as those immortalised by Cowper, yet how 
different in their accessaries !—no newspapers, no _poli- 
tics, no prose of the present to mar our meditations on 
the past, 

We all lent a hand in the tent-pitching ; this Bedouin 
life is quite to my taste; tis the realisation of one of 
my childish day-dreams, when I used to pitch a tent on 
the nursery floor at Muncaster, and call it my home. 
And yet I have a lingering touch of European preju- 
dice; there is something very melancholy in our morn- 
ing flittings ; the tent-pins are plucked up, and, in a few 
minutes, a dozen holes, a heap or two of ashes, and the 
marks of the camels’ knees in the sand, soon to be ob- 
literated, are the only traces Jeft of what has been for a 
while home. There are a thousand allusions to this 
primitive mansion in Scripture, almost unintelligible, till 
familiarity with the tent, the camel, and the desert, ex- 
plains them. I never drive in a tent-pin without think- 
ing of Jael and Sisera. 

Now for our journey. M. Manoly accompanied us 
to the shore of the Red Sea, and saw us embark for 
Asia. We crossed in about half an hour. I read the 
sublime description of the Passage of the Israclites, the 
song of Moses, and the seventy-seventh Psalm, with the 
scene before my eyes; for it was a little to the south of 


thrilling pleasure to look down on those waters, now 80 
placid, and remember their division—to look up at that 
azure and spotless sky, and figure to one’s self the cloud 
by day and the pillar of fire by night that guided the 
chosen race to the Land of Promise, 

The view from the shore of Asia is very beautiful ; 
Gebel Ataka, and Gebel Deradje, each running into a 
long promontory, stretch along the shore of Africa, and 
nearly opposite the « mouth of the ridge,” is Ras Mousa, 
the promontory of Moses; ras arid ros mean the same 
in Arabic and Gaelic. We did not mount till near four, 
two of the camels not having arrived, The sun set su- 
perbly behind Ataka, and the crescent moon was shining 


express to you how vividly that most beautiful scene 
paints itself to me now. The ground hereabouts is 
covered with beds of the finest chalk, caked By the sun 
into large flakes of pure white; the whole of this low 
country is under water during the rainy season. 

Next day, starting at a quarter past seven, we reached 
the bitter well of Howara at half past two, and watered 
the camels there. The Arabs never drink of it them- 
selves; I tasted, and at first thought the water insipid 
rather than bitter, but, held in the mouth a few seconds, 
it becomes excessively nauseous. It rises within an 
elevated mound, surrounded by sand-hills, and two small 
date trees grow near it. The sky was shining with great 
heat as we approached, and a pale hue diffused itself 
over the landscape, like the eclipse one may fancy over- 
shadowed it when the Israelites murmured against the 
Almighty,—for,there can be no doubt, [.think, of this 
well being the Mara of Scripture, sweetened by Moses. 
The name Mara, implying “ bitter,’ seems t@ be pre- 
served in that of the Wady Amara, which we crossed 
shortly before reaching it. There is no other well, Hus- 
sein tells me, on the whole coast, absolutely undrinkable. 
I asked whether they had any means of sweetening 
bad water, and he mentioned the munn, a gum that ex- 
udes from the tamarisk tree, and the juice of the homr 
berry ; to this latter enquiry I was guided by Burck- 
hagdt’s expression of regret that he had not made it; 
he, too, was informed that no other well, bitter enough 
to be identifiable with that of Mara, exists, as far as Ras 
Mohammed. 

The homr plant and tarfa, or tamarisk tree, grow in 
great abundance in Wady Gharendel, two hours beyond 
Beer Howara, where we halted for the night; the former 
bears small, red, juicy berries, which they squeeze into 
water; the munn has a strong aromatic taste like tur- 
pentine ;—one of our guides had a piece of it, which I 


tasted ; they keep it in casks, melt it when required, and 
spread it on their bread like honey. Some have taken it 
for the miraculous manna—too absurd an opinion to be 
confuted.* Are we to understand that the effect pro- 
duced on the bitter waters of Mara, by casting in the 
tree showed to Moses by the Almighty, (or “ something 
of a tree,” as the Arabic translation runs,) was also mi- 
raculous? If not, it has been suggested that the munn 
or the homr-juite may have been the specific employed : 
—the homr is, however, a mere shrub, and had the whole 
valleys for miles round been full of tarfa trees or homr 





* See Mr. Conder’s observations in his volume on 


Arabia on that most valuable, judicious, and—considered 


as the work of one man—as‘onishing compilation, the 





brilliantly, when we encamped at Ain Mousa, the Foun- 
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bushes, there would scarcely have been enough to 
sweeten water sufficient for such a host as that of Israel. 
Moreover, the Israelites were here within a month after 
the institution of the Passover at the vernal equinox, 
whereas the munn harvest does not take place till June ; 
this, I think, must decide the question in favour of the 
miracle. ‘The tree that Moses threw in is called the 
alvah ; 1 think, sometimes, I have discovered it in the 
elluf, a species of acacia, with very smalf leaves, and 
very large thorns, ‘which grows abundantly in the valleys 
more to the south ; it bears bunches of long pods twiat- 
ed together, of the size and appearance of French beans, 
slightly bitter, but not unpalatable when chewed. The 
radical letters of the words are the same, and Hebrew 
and Arabic are languages so nearly allied that the resem- 
blance cannot surely be accidental. But, whatever the 
tree was, it can have had no more inherent virtue in it 
for sweetening the bitter well of Mara, than the salt had, 
which produced the same effect, when thrown by Elisha 
into the well of Jericho.—But you will be tired. 

Between Beer Howara and Wady Gharendel, the 
country becomes more mountainous, and assumes a 
more picturesque character. T'wo divisions of the Waled 
Said were encamped near the Wady; one of the Be- 
douins quitted us, and disappeared, diving down a small 
ravine that seemed to end in nothing. One could 
scarcely fancy human inhabitants of such wilds. We 
halted among the tarfa bushes under one of the hills of 
Wady Gharendel, but at too great a distance from the 
wells to admit of our visiting them. This, probably, is 
the Elim of Scripture. 

Soon after starting next morning, (at half past seven,) 
we met a man driving a flock of goats, the first human 
being we had encountered since leaving Suez. Our road 
lay through Wady Ussait, west of which, Hussein told 
me, Moussa and the Beni Israel crossed, and Faraoun 
was drowned in the Bahr Souf, or Weedy Sea—the 
name has little changed from the Yam Souf of Moses ! 
We came in sight of Gebel Serbal that morning, a mag- 
nificent mountain of granite, N.W. of Mount Sinai. 

At a quarter past one, half an hour after watering 
our camels at the wells of Wady Sal, we reached the 
spot where the roads to Mount Sinai, by Wady Mokat- 
teb and Sarbout el Kadem diverge; we took the former, 
by far the most interesting as the route of the Israelites. 
Turning westwards, therefore, at this point, we entered 
Wady Taibi, the sea breeze warning us of our direct 
descent to the sea shore. The scenery of this valley is 
very striking. During the rainy season a torrent flows 
down it, of the height of two men, i.e. ten or eleven 
feet deep; the bottom, as in most of these valleys, is 
sheeted over with white mud, caked so hard as to re- 
ceive no impression from the camels’ feet,—in fact, in 
progress to stone. Rock salt, of the purest white, and 
perfectly clean, is dug up plentifully hereabouts; they 
showed us some fit for an emperor’s table. 

After passing a little forest of tarfa and wild date 
trees—winding round a black volcanic-looking moun- 
tain—defiling through a narrow ravine, where we heard a 
blackbird cheerily singing amidst the solitude, and leav- 
ing another black mountain to the left, we turned the 
angle formed by it with the valley, and the bright sea 
suddenly burst on as, a sail in the distance, and the blue 
mountains of Africa beyond it, a lovely vista ;—but 
when we had fairly. issued into the plain on the sea 
shore, beutiful, indeed, most beautiful was the view; 
the whole African coast, from Gebe] Ataka to Gebel 
Rrarreb, lay before us, washed by the Red Sea, a vast 


amphitheatre of mountains, except the space where the 


waters were lost in distance between the Asiatic and 
Libyan promontories. It was the stillest hour of day ; 
the sun shone brightly, descending to “ his palace in the 
Occident,”—the tide was coming in with its peaceful 
pensive murmur, wave afier wave. It was in this plain, 
broad and perfectly smooth from the mountains to the 
sea, that the children of Israel encamped after leaving 
Elim; what a glorious scene it must then have present- 
ed, and how nobly those rocks, now so silent, must have 
re-echoed the song of Moses and its ever-returning 
chorus, “Sing ye to the Lord, for he bath triumphed 
gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath he thrown into 
the sea !”’ 

The plain narrows into nothing at the southern ex- 
tremity, where the hills end in a detached headland, 
jutting into the sea, and concealing a deep bay. I ex- 
pected something beautiful, but the reality far surpassed 


gap ;—a large lake, so it seemed, of the deepest blue, 
lay slumbeting before us, hemmed in by mountains, va- 
riously tinted by the evening sun, and of the most sin- 
gular appearance, worn away and crumbling, as if of 
very old age,—-with the blue heights of Gebel Serbal 
towering in the distance ;—a scene and hour never to 
forget; the warm tears rushed to my eyes as I gazed 
there; not a sound broke the silence,—the caravan was 
far before us,—the waters lay all unrufiled, scarce rippled 
by the evening breeze. 

Twenty steps more—and, the headland disappearing 
behind us, the lake vanished, and the bay opened in full 
beauty. The rocks, as we advanced, descended into the 
sea so abruptly as to cut the path quite off; we waded 
round them on our dromedaries,—at high tide the pass- 
age would scarcely be practicable. As svon as we reach- 
ed the little plain beyond them, the sun set behind the 
mountains of Africa, and night came on in her calm 
loveliness ; the ‘‘ sea of Edom” retained for a while the 
roseate hue that it can only boast of at such an hour, 
but all ere long was gray, and by the time we had pitch- 
ed our tents, the moon and stars were brightly gleaming 
over us. We rode ten hours and a half this day. 

Starting at 7 o'clock next morning, we continued 
our route along the narrow track under the rocks, broad 
enough only for one camel at atime. Winding round 
another headland, we entered El Murcha, a large trian- 
gular plain, covered with shrubs, and affording a well of 


been only quenched yesterday, ending in Gebel Zizezzat, 


my anticipations ; we stopped half ‘way through the 


lower valley, form the magnificent cascade from which 
the Wady takes its name. We walked on some distance 
to a well, which we found full of sand; Hussein scooped 
it out with his hands, and the water rose; all of us 
drank—I never tasted any thing so delicious, always ex- 
cepted the water of the Nile, to which no other beverage 
is comparable: but then I was very thirsty, for the day 
was by far the hottest we had yet traveled on. Return- 
ing a few steps, we climbed over the hills, and across 
two or three small ravines, till we reached Wady Boodra, 
where we saw tracks of the camels. It was well we had 
drunk at the spring, for the ascent and descent of the 
hills was dreadfully hot work: my tongue felt in my 
mouth like a parrot’s, the sides of my throat clove toge- 
ther, and I could scarcely articulate when we overtook 
our caravan. One of the most delightful walks, how- 
ever, I ever took! What a blessing water is! None can 
appreciate it, who has not thirsted in the desert. It is 
| bad policy to drink during the march, if one can possi- 
bly avoid it. 

All the mountains of Wady Boodra are more or less 
volcanic-looking ; some of them resemble the heaps of 
cinders thrown out from an iron foundry—utter silence 
and lifelessness. At half past two, we passed, on the 
left, the entrance of Wady Magara, one of the mining 
stations of the Pharaohs, whose hieroglyphics are to be 
seen sculptured on the rocks,—and, nearly opposite, on 
the right, a Bedouin burial-ground ; soon afterwards, the 








very bad water—formed by the intersection of two ranges | 
of mountains, the most southerly, black as if they had | hills. 


valley opening, we had a beautiful view of the distant 
Gebel Serbal, standing nobly alone, a king among the 


We now entered Wady Mokatteb, a spacious valley, 


the same promontory as that marked Jas Jehan in I.a- | bounded on the east by a most picturesque range of 
borde’s map, nearly opposite to Gebel Rrarreb in Africa. | black mountains, but chiefly famous for the inscriptions, 
A lower range of limestone hills, crumbling with age, | from which it derives its name of the Written Wady, 
runs parallel with them; we pierced it through a ravine | cut probably by the early pilgrims on the rocks that line 


ascended the valley formed by the two ranges. 
duces a fruit as large as one’s finger, and good to eat. 


Arabs call it, Aumvul; might not this fruit, golden as 
an orange externally, but bitterness itself within, and | 
retaining its fair exterior long after the inside has all | 
dried up, have given rise to the story of the apples of | 
Sodom? It grows, they say, as large as a small melon, | 
and they use the rind, dried, for holding water, butter, 
&c. Ostrich eggs are used for the same purpose in | 
Egypt.—T wo other shrubs I will mention here, though | 
we chiefly noticed them more to the south,—one edible, | 
the hemmar, a bunchy plant, the leaf juicy, and rnd 


when chewed— William thought it tasted like sorrel,— 
the other ornamental, the sekarran, bearing a very pretty 
flower of blended purple and white, on a thick leafy | 
stem; its general appearance reminded me of the lotus 
in Egyptian paintings. I need not apologise to my dear 
A—— for this little floral episode. 
In this black chain of mountains is an extraordinary | 
ravine, called Wady Shellal, or the Valley of the Cata- | 
ract. Hussein took us through it, while the caravan | 
went on by the usual route; the valley is not a stone’s | 
jerk wide, but the scenery is awfully grand: not a sound | 
was heard except the sugh of the wind among the rocks, | 
and the solitary chirp of a bird. Hussein and I walked 
on quicker than William, who was looking out for par- 
tridges and quails; as we ascended the Wady, enormous 
rocks, fallen from the heights, of every shape, and in 
several instances inscribed with the same unknown cha- 
racters that I shall have to mention presently, lay on 
either side of the way, becoming gradually more nume- 
rous, till at Jast they formed a little valley of themselves 
within the larger one, which, gradually diminishing into | 
a narrow winding passage, brought us to a perpendicular 
rock, beyond which there seemed to be no passage. It | 
is impossible to describe the extraordinary appearance of 
this finale. 
Hussein and I sat down in the shadow, and talked 
after our fashion, till William and his attendant Arab 
overtook us; Hussein then started up, and, climbing up 
the rocks, led the way to an upper valley, of which I 
had not suspected the existence, broader than the lower, 
but quite as extraordinary ; the ground in some places 
was as smooth as a gravel walk. In the rainy season 











the torrents pouring down it, and over the rocks into the 


We observed another fruit, of a very different character, 
but equally useful—medicinally, the colocinth, or, as the | 


called Wady Luggum, and then, turning to the right, | the valley,—inscriptions too—and here is the mystery, 


in a character which no one has yet decyphered: there 


The lussof grows here abundantly—a_ beautiful green | are thousands of them. William copied a few, and after- 


} 


plant, with large juicy pods ; at the proper season it pro- | 


wards sketched the valley, with our tents, camels, &c., 
for we encamped here for the night, after nine hours’ 
ride. 

Our next day’s journey, (starting at half past six, and 
quitting Wady Mokatteb at half past eight,) was through 
the noble Wady Feiran: P and F being cognate letters, 
always interchangeable, there can be no doubt, I think, 
that Feiran is the ancient Paran; the wilderness, how- 
ever, so called, like those of Shur and Etham, extended 
far and wide beyond the spot to which the ancient name 
has since been limited. 

It was noon—past. For some hours we had been 
anxiously looking out for the palm trees and gardens 
which were said to render Waidy Feiran the prettiest 
spot in the peninsula, but nothing had hitherto appeared 
except the usual shrubs and plants of the Arabian de- 
sert, and an occasional elluf tree. Notwithstanding our 
guides’ repeated promises of nackel, (date trees,) I be- 
gan to doubt whether we should ever come to them, 
when suddenly, at half past one, turning an angle of the 
valley, we found ourselves in a paradise ; date trees, like 
the fair ones they always remind one of, so much more 
graceful by cultivation, rustling in the breeze, sidr and 
tarfa trees, gardeners’ huts, and dogs barking; I could 
not have conceived such a transition. We dismounted, 
climbed over a garden wall, let down our zumzummia 
into a well under a palm tree, and drank copiously of 
the delicious water, remounted, and in ten minutes, 
turning another angle of the valley, were in the desert 
as before, with the torrent-ploughed peaks of Gebel Ser- 
bal directly in front of us. The change suggested a 
thousand comparisons; it seemed as if we had been 
dreaming. 

We now came to the ruins—overgrown with tarfa 
trees, and crowning a lofty rock in the middle of the 
valley—of the ancient town of Feiran, the seat of a 
bishopric in the early days of Christianity—the Phara 
of Ptolomy the geographer, in whose time it gave its 
name to the Sinaite promontory, and to its inhabitants 
the Pharanite—and, as one Jearned traveller has remark- 
ed, not improbably the El Paran in the wilderness, to 
which Chedarlaomer and his associate kings chased the 
Horites of Mount Seir. It has now nothing of magnifi- 
cence to boast of. On both sides of the vale beyond it 
are seen deserted houses, some perched at a great height, 
—and ancient tombs cut in the rocks. The gardens of 
Wady Feiran Iefamtied were past, but the sight of a few 
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date trees, and a stream of water crossing the road, as 
we wound round the ruin-crowned rock, showed I was 
mistaken ; indeed, it was now only that we had fairly 
come to them. The large river, that once flowed through 
the valley, indignantly sank into the ground and disap- 
peared, when a Frank presumed to write a description 
of it, but one of the loveliest little brooks I ever saw 
supplies its place, overrunning the rocky path, the bed 
of the summer torrents, in tiny crystal rivulets; I drank 
repeatedly as 1 walked along, wherever the pebbles at 
the bottom gleamed clearest—just deep enough to use 
one’s hand as a cup; the camels were constantly stop- 
ping to drink and browze on the tarfa trees. ‘The burnie 
became at last so copious that I was obliged to mount 
my dromedary to avoid being wet-footed. 

For two hours and a half every winding of the valley 
revealed new loveliness; it would be beautiful even with- 
out a single tree. At the first turning, after passing the 
ruined town, a most superb view of Gebel Serbal opened 
on us,—every craig and pinnacle of his five peaks re- 
lieved clearly against a sky of the most delicious blue, 
and perfectly cloudless,—the pale moun, about half full, 
sailing in the pure ether above us—the eye could pierce 
far beyond her, Gebel Serbal was of a bluish gray, but 
the jagged rocks of the valley, forming the foreground 
of the picture, were black, the bright lights and deep 
broad shadows rendering them perfectly beautiful. I 
sat on my dromedary under a tarfa tree, enjoying the 
shade and a delightful breeze, and talking with the Be- 
dovins, while William sketched this lovely scene. 

And was not that Mount Paran! 


«God came from Teman, 

And the Holy One from Mount Paran. 

His glory covered the heavens, 

And the earth was full of his praise. 

His brightness was as the light, 

Rays streamed from his hand, 

And there was the hiding-place of his power. 

Before him went the pestilence, 

And flashes of fire went forth after him. 

He stood—and measured the earth, 

He beheld—and drave asunder the nations, 

And the everlasting mountains were scattered, 

The perpetual bills did bow,— 

The eternal paths were trodden by him. 
Thou sawest the tents of Cushan in affliction, 
The curtains of the land of Midian trembled ! 


Was the Lord displeased against the floods, 
Was thine anger against the rivers ? 
Was thy wrath against the sea, 
That thou didst ride upon thine horses, 
And thy chariots of salvation ? 
Thy bow was made bare, 
According to the oath unto the tribes, even the promise. 


Thou didst cleave the streams of the land, 

The mountains saw thee and trembled, 

The overflowing of waters passed away ; 

The deep uttered his voice, 

And lified up his hands on high. 

—The sun and moon stood still in their habitation ; 
In their light thine arrows went abroad— 

In their brightness the lightning of thy spear! 


Thou didst march through the land in indignation, 
Thou didst thresh the heathen in anger ; 

Thou wentest forth for the deliverance of thy people, 
Even for the deliverance of thine anointed ones.” 


Following the windings of the valley, alternately 
through sun and shade, under lofty rocks and umbrage- 
ous date trees, whispering in the breeze, and shedding 
the most delicious coolness, we heard from time to time 
the chirping of birds, the barking of dogs, and the merry 
voices of children—generally unseen, though occasion- 
ally we caught a passing glimpse of them and of their 
dusky mothers and sisters under the thick foliage em- 
bowering their huts and tents. We exchanged cordial 
salumats and bissalams with some of the natives that 
we met on the road, particularly with one aged white- 
bearded patriarch. Our guides, too, were constantly 
meeting their acquaintance, receiving their welcome and 
striking wrists with them: their greetings struck me as 
remarkably low-voiced, though cordial as between bro- 
thers. 





The blending of greens in these gardens is exquisitely 
beautiful,—a regular gradation from the pale transparent 
foliage of the tarfa to the darker hue of the date tower- 
ing over it, and the still deeper green of the sidr or 
nebbek, as dark as that of the orange and citron. Our 
Bedouins brought down the fruit with stones, and gave 
them to us as we rode along; it was delicious, In 
twenty days the sidr harvest will be quite ready; they 
sell the greater part of it at Suez,—part they keep and 
dry in the sun, press and reduce it to flour, which, with 
water or milk, they make into small cakes. 

In the proper season, the Zoalia Arabs, the owners of 
these gardens, who entrust the cultivation to the Te- 
benna, a branch of the Gebali tribe, (who receive three 
out of every ten dates for their trouble,) hold a sort of 
harvest-home in the valley,—and a merry scene it is 
then, by all accounts. These Gebali are the descendants 
of a Christian colony, transported by Justinian from the 
shores of the Black Sea, to act as servants to his mo- 
nastic establishment at Mount Sinai. They have long 
since become Moslems and Bedovins, though the pure 
tribes never intermarry with them, and as their daugh- 
ters are the prettiest girls in the peninsula, many a sad 
tale of the course of true love thwarted is current in the 
glens. 

About four o’clock we lost sight of the last palm, and, 
after riding a while through a wood of tarfa trees, they 
too ceased—adieu for ever to the gardens of Wady 
Feiran ! I shall never probably see them again, but often, 
often will they gleam in loveliness on my waking and 
sleeping visions. We encamped at a quarter to five, 
about ten minutes beyond E! Boueb, “the Mouth,” a 
remarkable defile in the valley, not more than eight 
paces broad in the narrowest part, and beyond which the 
valley takes the name of Wady Sheikh. 

The Waled Said encamp for the present about half 
way between this spot and Mount Sinai. Notwithstand- 
ing that the day after the morrow was the second Bai- 
ram, @ great feast among the Mahometans, Hussein most 
hospitably invited us to visit his tribe in the hills, and 
share his tent the following evening, and proceed the 
third day to the convent. We were anxious to press on, 
and therefore declined his invitation ; but, on reflecting 
that our visit, so kindly urged, would have excluded him, 
and all our other Bedouins, from participating in the 
festivity of their tribe, we could not but feel equally de- 
lighted at having received such an invitation, and at 
having declined it. 

Thursday morning, the 16th of March, we started at 
half past five, commencing a continual ascent towards 
the elevated district of Sinai; the rising sun was just 
lighting up the peaks of the mountains—it was very 
cold at first till he had fairly risen—the birds were sing- 
ing their matins merrily; again and again did I look 
back on the valley, closed directly behind us by the 
noble peaks of Gebel Serbal, at this early hour of a red- 
dish brown, with deep blue shadows; there are five 
peaks, or perhaps six ; at least from this point there ap- 
peared to be so many—each composed of several pin- 
nacles ; the mountain is prolonged westwards, displaying 
another peak of lower elevation, but very beautiful. 
William sketched it from this point, the best, I think, 
that could be chosen—he is verily an admirable draughts- 
man. 

Soon afterwards, leaving to the left the usual circuit- 
ous roule to Mount Sinai by Wady Sheikh, we turned 
up Wady Selaff, a long valley, broader but far less pic- 
turesque than Wady Feiran, yet affording rich pastur- 
age for sheep and goats, which were feeding there in 
considerable flocks, tended by Bedouin shepherdesses. 
The rattam, a species of broom, bearing a white flower, 
delicately streaked with purple, afforded me frequent 
shelter from the sun, walking on in advance of the cara- 
van, and two other shrubs, the sil/leh—thorny, with 
leaves of the lightest tint of green, bearing a very pretty 
flower of a light pink colour, beautifully streaked inside, 
—and the ooraga, deep green, with hairy pods, ending 
each in a thorn, instead of leaves, and bearing a small 
pink flower, five petals with yellow stamina—delighted 
me with their simple beauty. Hundreds of little lizards 
—the colour of the sand, and called by the Bedouins 
serabani, were darting about, and altogether [ hardly 
felt myself in the desert. 

We reached the foot of Gebel How about half past 
eleven. I mounted my dromedary there, having walked 


as much, we found, as the animals could do to cross the 
mountain. Two of them, indeed, knocked up, and were 
left behind ; the Arabs took them back that evening, re- 
turning to the camp of their tribe. This route through 
the Wady How—one of the wildest and most extraor- 
dinary defiles | ever saw, leads in a direct line to Mount 
Sinai. The path, rudely paved in the steepest part, 
winds among fallen rocks, many of them of enormous 
size, and some bearing inscriptions in the same unknown 
character as these in the Wady Mokatteb. One rock, 
worn deep by the torrents of ages before it thundered 
down from the heights, singularly resembled a human 
skull, All the fallen rocks in these valleys—eaten into 
by the winds and torrents, have a ghastly look. A few 
shrubby date trees and occasional patches of coarse grass 
refreshed the eye from time to time, and two or three 
sparkling mountain burnies the parched throat—one of 
them I discovered myself. The groups of camels slowly 
defiling along, at different heights of the ravine, and 
sometimes in different directiuns, were highly picturesque. 

We :eached the summit about two; the Mountain of 
Sinai, its northern prolongation rather, called Gebel 
Shereyk, stood nobly out, as we descended the broad 
plain El} Raha, that slopes to its foot, the scene of the en- 
campment of the Israelites. On the left, after about an 
hour and a half’s gradual descent, we passed the open- 
ing of Wady Sheikh, which, had we not crossed Gebel 
How, we should have had to go round by, and to retrace 
going to Akaba,—and soon afterwards, on the right, a 
stone on which, according to the monks, Moses broke 
the tables of the law, on coming down from the mount, 
and seeing the calf-worship. Hussein called it simply 
Hadj Mousa, “ the stone of Moses.” Hassan, another 
of our Bedouins, who had been praying as he walked, 
saluted it with his hands, 

In a few minutes more, advancing up a narrow ravine 
at the extremity of the plain, and passing the garden 
with its lofty cypresses, we arrived under the walls of the 
Convent of St. Catherine, a regular monastic fortress— 
it has exactly the appearance of one, and is, indeed, 
defended by guns against the Arabs. A window, under 
a projecting shed, was presently opened, and a rope (Sir 
Frederick Henniker calls it a halter) dropped, by which, 
first our luggage and letter of introduction from the 
Greek convent at Cairo, and then ourselves, were 
hoisted up by a windlass; there was a door, but it is 
walled up, for, whenever it was opened, which only took 
place on the arrival of the archbishop, the Bedouins have 
the right of entrance. For this reason the archbishops 
always reside at Cairo. 

The monks are obliged to supply the Bedouins with 
bread @ discretion, and an ample provision in that kind 
was lowered to them after our ascent. No Arabs are 
ever allowed to enter except the servants of the convent. 
The maxim “quis custodiat ipsos custodes” is literally 
acted upon here; our conference with Hussein, the 
Sheikh, or chief protector of the convent, about convey- 
ance to Akaba, was carried on through a hole in the wall ; 
we squatted on one side, and he stood at the other; it 
was like talking through a key-hole. 

We were received by the Superior and some of the 
monks on the landing-place, but could not answer their 
greeting, nor make ourselves understood, till Missirie 
came up, not one of them, apparently, speaking any 
language that we were acquainted with. Modern Greek 
and Arabic seem to be the only tongues in use here. 
The Superior, a fine old man, with a mild benevolent 
countenance, a long beard andvimmense mustachoes, 
(sadly in need of Princess Parizade’s scissors), showed 
us to our apartment, carpeted and divanned in the eastern 
style, and adorned by a print of the Virgin and Child, 
with a lamp burning before it; we sat down with bim, 
and he welcomed us kindly to Mount Sinai. He is a 
Greek from Candia; I had the pleasure of informing 
him a day or two afterwards, when he told me of his 
birthplace, that an ancestor of mine, Sir Alexander de 
Lindsay of Glenesk, a brave and adventurous knight, 
died there on his pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, in 
1382. Dried fruit and rakie, a strong brandy made from 
dates, were presented to us while dinner was in prepara- 
tion—maigre, it being Lent. 

Father Dimitri ciceronied us over the convent two or 
three days afterwards. It resembles a little fortified town, 
irregularly built on the steep side of the mountain, and 
surrounded by lofty walls; the passages and courts are 











ever since starting, but soon got down again, for it was 





kept very neat and clean; balconies with wooden balus- 
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trades run round each area, on which the doors of the 
several apartments open ; texts of Scripture are inscribed 
on the walls in every direction—in inextricably con- 
tracted Greek. 

The principal church built by the Emperor Justinian, 
the founder of the Convent, is really beautiful; the 
richly ornamented roof is supported by rows of granite 
pillars barbarously whitewashed,—the pavement of mar- 
ble;—the walls are covered with portraits of saints, the 
Virgin and Child, and scenes fromthe Bible, in the old 
Greek style of the middle ages; most of them are modern, 
but some very ancient and very interesting for the history 
of the art; they are almost all in good preservation. 
The dome of the choir displays in Mosaic work, said to 
be cotemporary with Justinian, the transfiguration of 
Our Saviour. The chapels are also full of paintings, 
some of them Russian, but in the same style. The nave 
is lighted by a superb silver chandelier, presented by 
Elizabeth of Russia, and I saw several candelabra of 
great beauty. The reading desks, &c. are of tortoise- 
shell and mother of pearl inlaid. In the choir is pre- 
served the coffin in which Saint Catherine’s bones are 
said to repose, and the silver lid of a sarcophagus, 
embossed with the portrait of Anne of Russia, who 
intended being buried here. 

We put off our shoes from off our feet, before ap- 
proaching the most revered spot on Mount Sinai, or 
rather Horeb (as they call this part of the mountain) ,— 
where Our Lord is said to have appeared to Moses in the 
burning bush. ‘Ibis little chapel is gorgeously orna- 
mented; a New Testament in modern Greek, with 
superbly embossed covers, lies on the altar,—behind it, 
they show,—not exactly the burning but a shrub which 
they say has flourished there ever since, its lineal des- 
cendant. The kind, hospitable monks are not to blame 
—they believe as the tale has been handed down to them; 
but on what authority, we must again and again ask, 
are these spots pointed out as the scenes mentioned in 
the Bible? 

The monks are summoned to their different services 
by striking with a mallet on a piece of wood suspended 
in one of the upper galleries. Two small bells of 
Russian manufacture, and very sweet tone, hang there 
ulso. 

Close to the church rises the minaret of a mosque! 
built for the nonce, three centuries ago, when the con- 
vent was threatened by the Paymin Soldan of Egypt; 
he spared the convent for its sake. It is plain and un- 
ornamented—the contrast of a Scotch kirk to an Italian 
cathedral, and is seldom used unless some Turkish 
pilgrim of rank visit. mount Sinai. The refectory is a 
spacious apartment, a world too wide for the shrunk 
body corporate of Saint Catherine’s votaries. There are 
only twenty-two monks now. One of them reads to his 
companions, while they dine; I saw a large folio 
“Synagogue,” as it is called, of passages from the 
Fathers, printed at Venice, lying on the desk, and 
several other religious volumes in a small bookcase. 

In the archbishop’s apartment, now used as the Trea- 
sury, we were shown a most beautiful manuscript of the 
Gospels in Greek, on vellum, in uncial, or capital, letters 
of gold; I thought the good Father would never have 
done turning over the preliminary leaves of illuminations, 
and arranging the silk screens interposed between them. 
Would that it were in the British Museum! I wonder 
whether it has ever been collated. 

I was disappointed in the library of the convent, 
finding no very ancient Greek manuscripts, or valuable 
printed books; a manuscript of Saint Chrysostom, in a 
great number of folio volumes, all apparently in the 
same hand writing, interested me most. There are many 
MSS. of the Scriptures in Greek, and some in Sclavonic 
of portions of the Bible; many Arabic manuscripts, also, 
all of which were examined by Burckhardt. The books 
are arranged alphabetically in large cases. 


Wednesday, March 22. 


Enough of the convent; now for the environs. 
Yesterday I ascended Gebel Mousa, commonly called 
Mount Sinai, and the day before, Gebel Katerin, a much 
loftier peak of the same mountain; neither of them agree 
with the Sinai described in the Bible. 

With one exception, all the travellers that I am 
acquainted with, from Frameynsperg in 1346 to Belon 
in 1548, call Gebel Mousa—Horeb, and Gebel Katerin— 
Sinai, Since the middle of the sixteenth century that 


« 





hallowed name has reverted to Gebel Mousa—reverted, I 
say, because, from Justinian’s time till the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, the tradition identifying it with 
Sinai appears to be uninterrupted. In very early times, 
Gebel Serbal seems to have been the chief place of pil- 
grimage under the belief of its being the Mount of God. 
Such uncertainty hath tradition ! 

Both days were clear and beautiful. Starting on 
Monday morning, at 20 m. to 10—descending the valley 
of the convent northwards into the great plain El Raha, 
and then turning to the left, and winding round Gebel 
Shereyk, the prolongation of Gebel Mousa that, as I 
mentioned above, juts into it—I found myself ascending 
the El Ledja, a deep ravine, running southwards, nearly 
parallel with the valley of the convent, and separating 
Gebel Mousa from Gebel Katerin ; it is filled with fallen 
rocks, one of which, a large block of granite, to the left 
of the path, is pointed out as the stone from which Moses 
struck water; there are above a dozen holes like mouths, 
from which the stream is said to have issued ; it did not 
appear to me that they were the work of art, chiseled, as 
some travellers have described them, but certainly this 
El! Ledja, abounding, as it does, in springs of water, 
cannot be the Vale of Rephidim. 

I reached the rock at a quarter to eleven, and, shortly 
afterwards, climbing over a low wall, entered the gardens 
of the Convent El! Erbayn, or of the Forty Martyrs; I 
should have mentioned that, to the right, at the entrance 
of the El! Ledja, I passed another convent and garden 
called El Bostan, and, before reaching the stone of Moses, 
a beautiful orchard, with seventeen cypresses towering, 
like obelisks, over apricots and other fruit trees in full 
blossom. Nothing can be more refreshing to the eye 
than these little paradises in the wild. 

I entered the Convent El Erbayn,—a rude building, 
quite deserted. Pilgrims, for two centuries and more, 
have scrawled their names there ; the earliest I saw was, 
if I recollect right, of 1598, the latest that of Professor 
von Schubert, a German savant, who had been here, 
with a large party on his road to Petra, this very month, 
I looked into the church; a picture of the Virgin glittered 
through the gloom,—I saw nothing else. The garden, 
or rather orchard, attached to this convent, is delightful. 
Olives seem to thrive there; it was pleasant walking 
under their shade, enjoying at the same time the full 
grandeur of the scenery, clearly discernible through the 
transparent foliage. The pomegranate trees were quite 
bare. The white blossoms of the apple and damascene 
trees presented a lovely contrast to the funereal gloom of 
three superb cypresses that stand in advance of the 
convent. Under its walls grow two magnificent orange 
trees; would that a wish could transport them to your 
greenhouse ! 

Leaving the convent about 5 m. to 11, and turning 
westwards, I began the ascent of Gebel Katerin by a 
steep ravine, between Gebel Djeraigni on the left, and 
Gebel Lehummar on the right, for every craig of the 
mountains has its peculiar name among the Arabs. 
About ten paces from the garden wall lies a Jarge stone, 
inscribed with the same unknown characters of which 
we saw such numerous specimens in Wady Mokatteb. 
I observed others here and there asI ascended. At 10m. 
to 12, turning out of the path and climbing over the rocks, 
I reached a platform overshadowed by Gebel Dijeraign, 
which is scooped out, as it were, above it, like Mac 
Duff’s Cave at Earls ferry. At the very foot of the 
rock -rises a small spring of the coldest water, called 
Beer El Shonnar, “ the well of the partridge ;” we drank 
of it, filled our zamzummia, and then re-commenced the 
ascent. 

Nothing can surpass the rude and sombre grandeur 
of these valleys; utter silence reigned around us, though 
now and then the report of a single gun from the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Sinai murmured around us like 
distant thunder. Odoriferous shrubs grow in great abun- 
dance among the loose stones, as high as the peak of St. 
Catherine’s,—which is easier to climb than to descend, 
the solid granite being split into thousands of diminutive 
pinnacles and ledges, smooth and slippery, and in some 
places so nearly perpendicular that a false step would be 
broken bones, if not worse. 

I reached the summit—stood, indeed, above it—on the 
roof of the chapel, (hut, rather) built on the spot 
whither ‘St. Catherine’s remains are said to have been 
carried by angels, at 5 m. past 1, exactly two hours after 
leaving El Erbayn, and well—well was I repaid for my 








toil! The gulphs of Suez and Akaba, with the moun- 
tains of Africa and Arabia Deserta bounding the horizon 
behind them, the white and double chain of the Rua and 
El Tih mountains running across the peninsula, like an 
isthmus separating the desert beyond them from the sea 
of mountains at my feet,—this is Sir Frederick Henni- 
ker’s simile, and none could give a juster idea of their 
extraordinary appearance; “it seems,” he says, “as if 
Arabia Petrwa had once been an ocean of lava, and that, 
while its waves were running literally mountains high, it 
was commanded suddenly to stand still” — 


« And who commanded—and the silence came— 
Here let the billows stiffen and have rest!” 


such are the principal features of this superb panorama ; 
condescending to particulars, I recognised Gebel Mousa 
or Sinai considerably below me,—Gebel Shomar to the 
South, higher than St. Catherine’s,—to the S. W. the 
plain of El! Kaa, intervening between the Sinaite moun- 
tains and the low range called Gebel Hemam, bordering 
on the: Red Sea—(Tor is not visible)—and to the N. W. 
Gebel Serbal, far less picturesque from this elevation than 
from the Wady Feiran. The direction of the principal 
valleys was clearly discernible from this great height. 
On an immense scale, the view strongly reminded me of 
General Pfyffer’s models of Switzerland. The Gulf of 
Akaba—if [ am right in believing I saw it—was of the 
deepest blue; a very few clouds, but high above the 
horizon, a bright sunny sky, and breezes fresh and ex- 
hilarating as spring, rendered this excursion one of the 
most delightful I ever took. 

The ascent of Mount Sinai is as fatiguing almost as 
that of St. Catherine’s. Starting from the convent, the 
walk commences by the ascent of what is now called 
Mount Horeb, the general name in Scripture for the dis- 
trict in which Sinai stood, but here considered as the 
breast, from which the peak of Sinai rises. Rude steps 
have been laid by the monks, very wearisome to climb; 
the only relief is where they have been broken, or where 
a sheet of granite occurs. ‘I'wo arched gateways, with 
a steep ascent between them, lead to a small plain, 
surrounded by rocks, the scene, according to Maho- 
metan tradition, of Moses’ interview with the Almighty ; 
a noble cypress tree towers in the centre, with a well of 
excellent water at its feet. A rude building called the 
convent of St. Elias, or Elijah, commemorates his visit 
to Horeb. From this plain begins the still more fati- 
guing ascent of Sinai. On the summit stand a chapel 
and a mosque. I climbed to the top of the former, 
the more elevated of the two, and from thence en- 
joyed a superb prospect, similar to that from Mount 
Catherine, but inferior to it, the Gulf of Akaba being 
totally concealed. The echo of a pistol is most extra- 
ordinary; mountain after mountain takes up the tale, 
answering each other across the deep valleys. I des- 
cended the other side of the mountain dircet to El Erbayn, 
by a precipitous ravine, nearly opposite that by which I 
had ascended mount St. Catherine; and, after resting in 
the garden, while my cicerone and two or three Arab 
hangers on took some refreshment, (a delightfully fresh 
breeze driving the white blossoms before it like snow- 
flakes,) returned to the convent. The temperature of 
these valleys is most delicious. 

I have said that neither Gebel Mousa nor Gebel 
Katerin answer the Scriptural description of Mount Sinai; 
William pointed out to me a hill this morning.—Gebel 
Minnegia, or Limnegia, the Arabs called it—which he 
had a strong impression was the real mountain ; and, on 
careful examination, I think he is right. Your kind at- 
tention, if you please :— 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the Israelites en- 
camped on the plain E! Raha; it is the largest, indeed 
the only large plain in all this district,—a noble expanse, 
covered with shrubs fit for pasturage, and a gentle 
slope. 

‘The mountain in question rises directly in front of you, 
as you descend Fl Raha, closing the vista formed by the 
valley on the slope of which the convent of St. Catherine 
stands. 

The Israelites, encamping in El Raha, would camp 
directly in front of Gebel Minnegia, as we are told they 
did before Mount Sinai. 

There is not space enough in the narrow precipitous 
ravines from which alone the peaks of Gebel Mousa and 
St. Catherine are visible, or in any other plain or valley 
in the whole district, for the people to have encamped 
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with such regularity and comfort, as it was evident they 
did, (Exod. c. 32,) nor for their having removed and 
stood afar off, as they had apparently ample space to do, 
when trembling at the thunderings and lightnings,—nor, 
after the golden calf idolatry, for the tabernacle having 
been pitched without the camp, afar off from the camp,— 
when all the people rose and stood every man at his tent 
door, and looked after Moses, till he was gone into the 
tabernacle. 

Moses went up to the “ top of the mount,”—and God 
came down upon Mount Sinai, “on the top of the 
mount,” and the glory of the Lord was “like devouring 
fire on the top of the mount,” “in the eyes of the 
childremof Israel,” in sight of a// the people.” Neither 
Gebel Mousa nor Gebel Katerin are visible from the plain, 
but the Israelites could have seen the top of the moun- 
tain and the cloud, and Moses’ entrance into it from every 
part of the plain, supposing that William’s conjecture be 
correct, and Gebe! Minnegia be really Sinai. I climbed 
up it this afternoon—the highest point is a sheet of 
dark sun-burnt granite, and from thence I looked over 
the convent, directly up the El! Raha: the mountain 
stands single, traversed by deep ravines, on three sides 
very precipitous. 

It would appear, moreover, from the account of Moses, 
that he went and returned, communicating between the 
people and their God, without much difficulty of ascent ; 
a hale old man, as he was till bis death, could easily 
ascend and descend this mountain twice or thrice in a 
day—certainly not either Gebel Mousa or Gebel Katerin. 

There is nothing in the Bible to lead us to suppose 
Mount Sinai a very lofty mountain; yet that it was some 
distance from the camp, though visible from it, we may 
gather from the account of Moses’s return with, the two 
tables; “ Moses turned and went down from the Mount, 
and as soon as he drew nigh unto the camp, he saw the 
calf and the dancing,” &c. 

The directions to Moses, before the audible utterance 
of the commandments, were that bounds should be set 
unto the people round about, “that they go not up to the 
mountain or touch the border ef it,” on pain of death. 
And, on the third day, Moses brought forth the people 
out of the camp to meet with God—probably leading 
some of them up the valley of the convent, and sending 
others by a more circuitous road to the other side of the 
mountain,)—and they stood at the nether part of the 
mount, &c.—and when the people heard the voice out of 
the midst of the darkness, &c., they removed, and stood 
afar off, retreating, I take it, to the plain, from which 
they could sce just as well; indeed the divine cammand 
was, “ Get ye into your tents again,” 

Yet what, after all, avails the enquiry, if we think 
merely of the stage and not of the action performed on 
it? This is the wilderness of Sinai—there can be no 
doubt of that; and whichever the individual mount was, 
every hill around heard the thunder and quaked at the 
sound of the trumpet, waxing louder as God descended in 
the cloud,—and trembled at the «still small voice,” that, 
deeper than the thunder, and high above the trumpet, 
spoke to every man’s ear and heart that fiery law— 
holy, and just, and good—existing from all eternity, 
which requires of man that spotless obedience which he 
cannot yield, and at the first transgression, even in 
thought, of its purity, lays him under the curse of eternal 
death—*“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbour as thyself.” 

One only of Adam's seed, the man Christ Jesus, has 
fulfilled that law; we must travel to Jerusalem—we 
must look to the cross on Calvary, to know how His 
righteousness may become ours. 





Well, dear A ! time is filying—’tis eleven at 
night; Hussein arrived this evening with the camels, and 
the sheikhs of the Eastern tribes of the Peninsula to 
whom they belong; the bargain is struck, and we start 
betimes to-morrow morning. Adieu! 

Your’s, my dear A ! I have now a right to 
subscribe myself 





Hans Linpsay. 





LETTER VIII. 


Departure for Akaba—Abdallah’s wound—return to the 
Convent—joined by Dr, Mac Lennan and Mr. 
Clarke. 


Convent of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai, 
April 15, 1837, 

You will be surprissd, my dear mother, to find that 
we are still at Mount Sinai. We started for Petra on 
Thursday morning, the 23d of March, as we proposed 
when I last wrote, and had advanced two days on the 
road to Akaba, when an accident occurred to Abdallah, 
which obliged us to return to the convent, and has de- 
tained us here ever since. We had pitched the tents, 
and were just lying down to rest ourselves, when a pistol 
went off, and we heard him crying, “Son morto!” He 
had shot himself—not in the stomach, as we feared at 
first, but in the thigh; the strength of the muscle turned 
the ball, and it had come out three or four inches below, 
What was to be done? We were two days east of the 
convent, no doctor nearer than Cairo, except a Pole who 
had left Mount Sinai the morning before in a contrary 
direction. I despatched an Arab forthwith, on one of 
the dromedaries, to Cairo for a surgeon, bidding him call 
at the convent to see whether Dr. Mac Lennan, our 
Essouan friend, also bound for Petra, had arrived there. 
Poor Abdallah was obliged to interpret, and give all 
these directions himself. 

Hussein, meanwhile, and the Arabs, dressed his wound 
with rakie, a fiery brandy distilled from dates, which they 
consider a sovereign specific; we thought it best to let 
them doctor him their own way: they then gave him a 
soporific draught, made of a shrub called shia, that 
grows wild in the desert, and presently he fell fast 
asleep—not so we. This was on Friday night, Good 
Friday. 

The next two days passed very heavily, as you may 
well imagine. After much deliberation, we contrived a 
bed for him, as comfortable as circumstances could admit 
of, on the back of a camel. Hussein and Nuzzer, an- 
other of our Bedovins—kind attentive creatures—walked 
by his side the whole of both duys, steadying the bed 
and taking care of him, but he suffered much and groaned 
sadly; the shia drink, however, procured him some re- 
freshing sleep, What with the wound, the camels’ pace 
on uneven and rocky ground, and the heat of the sun, 
an European would have been in a high fever, but he 
arrived at the convent as cool almost as he left it—most 
providentially, for no Dr. Mac Lennan had arrived, and 
no one knew how to bleed him, had that operation been 
requisite. Then for his entry—there was no possible 
way of effecting it except by the rope and windlass ; it 
was a ticklish business. William stayed below, and I 
above, to direct proceedings;—he was hoisted up, se- 
cured by cords, in one of our iron bedsteads, William 
and Missirie steadying it by two ropes below. The pro- 
jecting window-ledge was too narrow to admit of the 
bed’s ascent to the level of the window, and consequently 
to get at him, it was necessarily so much depressed at 
one end, that I dreaded his slipping through, a fall of 
thirty feet. It was an anxious moment till we got hold 
of him, and when we did, poor fellow, he was obliged to 
twist himself, and we to pull him, out of the bed and 
round the cords it was suspended by, before we could 
land him. He bore it nobly, however ; and never was! 
more thankful than when we fairly laid him down. in the 
court of the convent. 

This is the twenty-second day since his wound, and, 
thank God! he has been recovering, I may say, from the 
very moment he received it. He has had no fever, has 
suffered no pain for many days past, and Dr. Mac Len- 
nan, who arrived the day before yesterday, says he will 
be well, and able to return to Cairo by the end of the 
month. 

Our Bedovin messenger rode night and day, and rest- 
ing only three hours at the convent, arrived at Cairo on 
the fourth day, and returned in five to Mount Sinai: 
extraordinary speed, when we reflect that the journey 
had taken us nine days and a half. Dr. Mac Lennan 
was on the eve of starting for Mount Sinai, and kindly 
undertook to prescribe for Abdélish; he was detained, 
however, on the road, and when be made his appearance, 
we had almost given up all hope of his arrival. 

Hussien, by the by, unlike most Orientals, did not at 





Abdallah. “Let me take him to my tent,” said he, « and 
{ will soon cure him.” 

A hare had crossed the road when we were starting 
that morning, Abdallah cocked the pistol to fire at it; it 
was too quick for him, and he replaced the pistol in his 
belt without uncocking it.. At night, when he was 
hanging it up, something caught the trigger, and it went 
off. Missirie was close to him; it was a mercy neither 
he nor any of the Arabs were hurt. A hare’s crossing 
the road on starting, 4s as bad an omen among Mahome. 
tans, as among the Thugs of India, or our own High- 
landers. The Arabs attribute the accident, not to 
Abdallah’s carelessness, but to the unlucky animal. The 
only way to counteract its evil influence on such an en- 
counter, is to shoot it. 

This fortnight’s or rather three weeks’ residence in 
the convent, has glided away, all things considered, very 
agreeably ; we have been reading most industriously, 
the perfect stillness reigning for hours together, no 
Franks being here, and the monks seldom leaving their 
cells, except to obey an occasional summons to prayer— 
perfect stillness, broken only, now and then, by the re- 
port of an Arab’s gun, echoing among the mountains, 
and an occasional symphony from the convent cats, 
wonderfully promoting our disposition to study. The 
garden has been my frequent resort, either walking under 
the shady olives, or sitting in a tree, reading Shakspeare. 
The superior generally paid us a visit once a day, and a 
strange jargon we talked—a medley of Arabic, Italian, 
ancient and modern Greek. : 

He hes given us two most extraordinary prints, en- 
graved, 1 believe, in Russia, above a century ago; one 
representing the life and posthumous adventures of St, 
Catherine, the other—I hardly know how to describe it ; 
Sinai and Gebel Katerin, (Moses receiving the law on 
the one, and angels bearing the body of the saint to the 
other,) occupy the centre of the design—our Saviour’s 
Crucifixion is represented between them—Alexandria 
and Cairo, the Pyramids, the Nile, the Red Sea, and 
Pharaoh and his host drowning, are seen in the distance 
—the Tabernacle, the Golden Calf, the Brazen Serpent, 
are disposed round the Sacred mountain, while the fore- 
ground is occupied by the convent and its garden, and a 
group of Arabs, aiming with guns, and bows and arrows, 
at the monk who is letting down their supply of bread. 
And all this, (alas for the unities!) forms one compre- 
hensive tableau—not divided into small compartments 
round a central design, as in the old Italian and German 
pictures. 

Having lost so much time, we have determined on 
sending our heavy baggage, under Styrio’s care, (a 
Greek we have procured from Cairo, in lieu of Abdallah), 
across the desert, direct to Jerusalem, and riding, our- 
selves, the whole way on dromedaries, taking nothing 
with us but the necessary provender, consisting chiefly 
of rice, biscuits, dried dates, coffee, a few tongues, and 
water in skins, our small tent, and the blankets and 
sheets of our beds, which will serve for saddles. Dr. 
Mac Lennan and Clarke join us, sending on their bag- 
gage the same way. ‘Toualeb, another of Laborde’s 
companions on his journey to Petra, accompanies them 
—a mild, pleasing-looking, quiet man; he bears as high 
a character, I believe, as his noble clansman, Hussein. 
With these gallant duineuasals, (for that seems to be 
their rank—private Highland gentlemen) for our guides, 
we shall get on famously, Monday morning the drome- 
daries will be here, and then—heigh ho for Petra ! 

Adieu, my dear mother, Abdallah will take this let- 
ter with him to Cairo. 


—<_— 


LETTER IX. 


Route to Akaba—conference with the Alouins—Wady 
Araba—Sheikh Hussein’s camp—Mount Seir—Petra 
——cross the desert ta Hebron—Bethlehem—approach 
to Jerusalem. 


Jerusalem, 3d May, 1837. 
Monday morning, my dear mother, the Ist of May, 
we arrived at Jerusalem, after a long, prosperous, and 
most interesting journey through the wilderness, during 
which, thank God! I have enjoyed perfect health, and 
suffered, upon the whole, very little fatigue. Through 
the kindness of a French naval officer, a perfect stranger 





all like our sending for a Frank Aakim, or doctor, for 






to us, who leaves Jerusalem to-morrow, you will receive 
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this letter some weeks sooner than if I wrote either from 
Beyrout or by Cairo. 

My last from Mount Sinai informed you how well 
Abdallah was doing, and that we hoped he would be in 
Cairo by the end of pril; he left the convent, I find, 
the day after we did. I thought it useless to say any 
thing to alarm you, but, when we started on Monday 
the 17th, we were in considerable doubt whether or not 
we should be able to effect our proposed journey. News 
came on Sunday morning that war was proclaimed be- 
tween the three convent tribes and the Mezeine, on 
account of a claim preferred by the latter to convey tra- 
vellers to Akaba as well as the former, in whom the 
monopoly is at present vested. Hussein arrived that 
evening in his holiday attire, and confirmed the tale; he 
said, however, that he and Toualeb wou!d willingly take 
us to Akaba; they would not fight in the Mezeine 
country, “ but if they attack us in ours,” said he, “ we 
will:—you must look on, and bear testimony at 
Cairo.” 

We started accordingly for Akaba on Monday, at half 
past two, and reached it about eleven on Thursday 
morning, having performed five camel-days’ journey in 
thirty hours and a half—less than three of the dromeda- 
ries’. The second night we encamped in the enemies’ 
country, but our Bedouins, though they had come well 
armed, seemed to entertain little apprehension of an 
attack. I fancy the tale must have been exaggerated to 
enhance the price demanded for the dromedaries, and 
that a certain Sheikh Islamaun, who had been very 
troublesome at our departure from the convent, was at 
the bottom of it. We resisted his demands, and left 
him in a great fright, Clarke having asked his name and 
written it down before his face, a ceremony that has a 
wonderfully quieting effect upon a noisy Arab. 

But I must not run on quite so fast. Though we 
quitted the convent walls at half past two, on Monday, 
we lost half an hour at the entrance to Wady Sheikh, 
stopping to settle ourselves, and re-arrange the baggage ; 
the Arabs always like to do so on commencing a jour- 
ney. We got fairly off at three, and at four passed the 
Sheikh’s or Saint’s tomb, which gives its name to this 
noble valley—a great scene of Arab pilgrimage and fes- 
tivity at the date harvest. Presently, leaving Wady 
Sheikh to the left, we commenced the long ascent of 
Wady Sahal—strange whispering voices, without any 
visible cause for them, echoing among the rocks, as I 
walked on in advance, and out of sight, of the caravan ; 
it was easy, on reflection, to account for them, still it 
was impossible not to think of Milton's 


« Airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores, and desert wilderness.” 


We halted at half past five, a little beyond the spot 
where we encamped the first time we attempted this 
road, and which commanded a most beautiful prospect of 
the Sinaite mountains. 

The following morning, after hastily breakfasting on 
a rock, we commenced the eastward descent of Wady 
Sahal, which now narrowed into a long and picturesque 
defile. We reached its termination in about two hours 
and a half, and thence proceeded through Wady ul 
Meran and Wady Legebi (its curious sandstone rocks 
resembling the ruins of enormous buildings,)—about 
one, we passed the spot where Abdallah shot himself, 
seventeen camel hours—nine dromedary from Mount 
Sinai; and then entered the district of Huddra—never 
did I see such a dismal wilderness! It is neither moun- 
fain nor valley, though the Bedouins call it both indif- 
ferently, but one vast mass of arid rock—sometimes split 
into deep ravines, presenting perpendicular walls on 
either side, smooth as if cut down like a hay-rick, yet 
honeycombed in long, narrow, parallel lines, resembling 
ata distance friezes of Egyptian hieroglyphics—some- 
times, a succession of isolated rocks, crumbling, as it 
were, with decay, jagged as if an ocean had torn its way 
between them, and generally shapeless, though one, as 
we passed it, singularly resembled a criosphinx. I have 
not a doubt that Burckhardt is right in his conjecture 
that this is the Hazeroth of Moses, where Miriam—nay, 
the very rocks look stricken with leprosy. 

Beyond Huddra, we crossed the movntains on foot 
into Wady Resale (Rissah)—I saw a few inscriptions 
there in the unknown character of Wady Mckatteb ; and 
then, passing through Wady Ruhabiyeh, we encamped 
in Wady Semrhi, after above eleven hours’ ride. 
no. 11.—parT 1.—1839. 





We had a long talk with Hussein and Toualeb that 
night, partly about the tribes of the peninsula, partly 
about our own situation, for, as I said above, we were in 
the heart of the enemies’ country here. Toualeb told us, 
with a funny air of secrecy, that they had a Gherashi 
man with them, one of a tribe in alliance with the Me- 
zeines, and that, if they molested us, they would kill 
him. ‘ Hussein and I,” said he, turning to him with a 
gesture of affection, ‘are brothers, and if any man hurts 
me, Hussein will have his life.” “ We are all brothers,” 
said Hussein—and indeed I should love him as a brother, 
were I to take to the tent and turn Bedouin, as our 
friend C often threatens he will for a season. 

Wednesday morning, we descended through Wady 
Saadi by a most romantic pass called El Boueb, to 
Nouebe on the Gulf of Akaba, a village of the Mezeines, | 
surrounded by superb date trees. From this place the | 
road follows the shore almost the whole way to the Fort | 
of Akaha, and the scenery is at once magnificent and 
lovely. ‘The weather was beautiful, the breeze delicious, 
and I never enjoyed myself more. Numbers of diminu- 
tive crabs were running about on the sands, and little | 
fish and small sharks in great numbers sporting in the | 
shallows. The shore was covered with leaves and 
“scattered sedge” washed in by the tide— 








«“ Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa”— 





if I may unyoke a couple of Milton’s similes, and make 
them tilt at each other, on the principle that things that 
are equal to the same thing are equal to one another. 
There too I tasted the red homr-berry—very sweet, but 
it made me thirstier than our scanty provision of water 
justified. 

After eleven hours’ ride and a half, the camels being 
quite knocked up, we halted in Wady Gheblee. Five 
hours more on Thursday morning took us to the fort of 
Akaba, 

The Turkish Governor here proved a most uncourteous 
dog. When Clarke spoke to him, he never looked up 
or took any notice of him, and when we all sat down 
under a verandah of dried palm-leaves, he offered us no 
pipes ; on this Clarke and Ramsay asked for theirs, and, 
after a few whiffs, offered them to Hussein and Toualeb, 
which much surprised the Turks; and our coolness, | 
taking no notice of them in return for their incivility, | 
and chatting and laughing just in our usual way, as if | 
they had not been present, seemed quite to disconcert | 
them. The consequence was that the next day the 
governor was all siniles and complacence. We parted 
with our friends Hussein and Touateb that night; they | 
offered to go on with us, if we wished it, but said that 
the Alouins (with whom we were to proceed to Petra | 
and Hebron) were men with “ big bellies,” and they 
were nothing in comparison with them, and could be of 
no use to us:—they were evidently very unwilling to | 
proceed, and we also, on further consideration, thought | 
it would be better to make our own bargain, and trust 
ourselves wholly to the Alouins, when once it was 
struck. We kissed, therefore, and parted, and they went 
back to their own country the same night. 

Bed time came; the travellers’ room absolutely 
swarmed with bugs; my friends went to bed ;—I had | 
not cvurage to do so, but sat up reading all night—they 
were kept awake tod—grievous were the exclamations ; 
—however I had a refreshing dip in the Red Sea next 
morning, which set me quite to rights. The second 
night we slept under the verandah—a most happy 
change. The fort, a very ordinary building, is embow- 
ered in groves of beautiful palm trees. 

On Saturday morning, the twenty-second, Shcikh 
Hussein, and Sheikh Salem, two chieftains of the | 
Alouins, whom we had sent for on Thursday, arrived at | 
the fort. The prices paid by former travellers for con- 
veyance to Petra and Hebron had been most exorbitant; 
one gentleman, acting on a generous, but, I think, mis- 
taken principle, threw away one hundred and fifty 
pounds, in order to prejudice the Bedouins in favour of 
the English ; another allowed himself to be dictated to, 
and paid whatever his guides demanded, gave them 
whatever they asked for on the road, and his tent, dress, 
and all his camp-equipage, a double-barreled gun, &c. 
on arriving at Hebron! We felt no inclination to imi- 
tate their example, more especially as two gentlemen, 
Messrs. Beck and Estridge, had passed a few weeks be- 
fore for four thousand two hundred piastres, equivalent, 
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including presents, &c. to about fifty pounds. We were 
four, and the demands of the Bedouins had generally 
been regulated by the number of travellers. We deter- 
mined, therefore, to bargain merely with reference to the 
number of camels,—all of us agreeing in the wish to 
clear the way for future travellers by reducing to some- 
thing reasonable the absurd price hitherto paid for pass- 
age through a most interesting country ;—not that we 
did not also, as Britons, feel considerable dislike at the 
idea of allowing ourselves to be cheated, and traveling as 
servants instead of masters. We took up our line, 
therefore, persevered in it, and were completely success- 
ful, having had our own way from first to lagtgye” 

Accordingly, after seating our guests on the divan 
outside our apartment, and presenting them with coffee, 
&c. we asked them with very little ceremony, and as a 
mere every-day bargain, for what sum they would con- 
vey us by Wady Mousa to Hebron? Sheikh Hussein’s 
first demand was fifteen thousand piastres, that is one 
hundred and fifty pounds, for twenty-three camels, al- 
leging that number to be requisite for ourselves and a 
guard, We told them that two acquaintances of ours 
had gone through for four thousand two hundred, and 
that we had no idea of paying more, as we should not 
require more camels than they did. They then came 
down to ten thousand, and eight thousand. We left 
them, and retired into our den, leaving them to talk it 
over. Presently they sent in, to say they were going ; 
had we any thing more to say? No.—On this, they 
came in themselves, and said the sum offered was too 
little ;—a long discussion ensued, but without the fury 
we expected,—perhaps the coffee we assiduously plied 
them with smoothed matters. We told them we had 
already sent our baggage direct to Hebron; if it suited 
their convenience to take us for four thousand piastres, 
it would suit ours to pay that sum, but no more; if you 
will take us, taib! if not, taib’ We would pay what 
our countrymen had paid, though they had heavy bag- 
gage, and we had scarcely any. It ended by their pro- 
posing four thousand five hundred :—we wished to have 
a hold over them, and cauglit at it. Well,” we said, 
“Englishmen have one word ; four thousand piastres is 
our word ; if we are satisfied with your conduct on the 
journey we will give you five hundred more at El Halil, 
(Hebron,) as bagshish.” They agreed to this, and the 
bargain was struck :—tbree thousand (as our predeces- 
sors had also stipulated) to be paid here, the rest at 
Hebron, and nothing whatever to be paid or given, 
either to themselves or any other tribes or individuals, 
on the road. 

The camels were at the gate, ready to be let in, and 
we should have started immediately, had not a new diffi- 
culty arisen in a refusal on the part of the governor to 
let them in, or us out, unless we paid the soldiers two 
hundred piastres ; this we positively refused, telling him 
that we had intended giving himself one hundred and 
eight, for his apartments, which we offered him; he 
would not take them, went off in a huff, and we saw no 
more of him. 

Matters looked rather serious now; the gates were 
shut, the soldiers interested in keeping usin, our personal 
and national honour interested in getting out without 
submitting to this extortion. We produced the Pasha’s 
firman, and threatened to write to Habib Effendi at 
Misr, (Cairo,) unless the gates were opened. This did 
no good. ‘The Sheikh, even Missirie, earnestly begged 
us to give in, but we were very unwilling to do so, 
though, to all appearance, there was no other chance of 
our getting out. At this moment, however, the topgi, 
or head-gunner, the man next in authority to the 
governor, and a nasty sneaking rascal, impertinently in- 
terfering in the conversation, Clarke told him, in plain 
Arabic, to hold his tongue ; which produced a most un- 
looked for effect; he ran away in a rage, and, saying it 
was no use keeping the Franks in to insult him, ordered 
the gates to be opened, and the camels admitted; and 
presently came fawning up to Clarke like a beaten 


spaniel, 
The difficulty was over and the point given up, but, 
at the Sheikh’s intercession, we gave a bagshish to the 


porter, and two or three similar fees, which redeemed 
our character from illiberality as effectually as our pre- 
vious opposition had established it for English inflexi- 
bility. We experienced the good effects of our resistance 
all the rest of the journey. At its commencement the 
Sheikh was constantly begging for this and that ina 
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most unchiefiain-like manner; and so did some of his 
people ; but I must do them the justice to say they were 
a far superion set to their sheikh, a weak man appa- 
rently, greedy and encroaching, but infirm of purpose, 
so that, finding; the English had one word always, he 
made no attenypt latterly either to control, frighten, or 
flatter us. 

The Bedouins feel no shame in begging, and, unless 
met firmly at first, will prove very troublesome to a 
traveller. They are perfect children in their demands ; 
fancy their asking us for kohol, or antimony for tinging 
the eyelids, in the middle of the desert! Thus much 
premised, they possess many fine and generous qualities, 
in which the belladeen, or town-Arabs, are very defi- 
cient ;—they will cheat, lie, stoop to any meanness to 
win in a bargain, but, once struck, they will perform it 
faithfully ; they will plunder without mercy the traveller 
they casually meet in the desert, but one might trust 
one’s life to a Bedouin, after having struck hands and 
eaten with him. 

So secure is property in the peninsula of Mount Sinai, 
that, on a tree, going to Akaba, we found a cloak still 
hanging up untouched, which some traveller had left 
there more than three weeks before, when we first travel- 
ed that road. [ have no doubt it is still hanging there, 
unless the owner has reclaimed it. 
the Forty Thieves, have much wealth in rich dresses, 
&c. laid up in caves in different parts of the peninsula ; 
the situation of these is well known, and they are merely 
secured by wooden locks, but no one, I believe, ever 
heard of their being violated. The vices of towns are 
said to be almost unknown among them. Like all man- 
kind, they have much good and much evil mixed up in 
their composition, but their vices seem to be of a less de- 
basing character than those of any other Orientals. 

Our guides were, for the most part, cheerful good- 
humoured fellows, very handsome, with a wild and 
fierce expression of countenance, quite in character with 
the race whose hand is against every man, and every 
man’s band against theirs. We found them, however, 
by no means the hardy set we expected. 

We started for Petra at ten minutes past one. T can- 
not express to you what a relief it was to feel ourselves 
once more in the desert, free men; and how strong the 
dislike of being cooped up within walls and cities grows 
in the course of a continued journey through it. Nothing 
could be more beautiful than the Gulf of Akaba, gleam- 
ing through its fringe of palm trees, as we left the fort, 
like a placid lake—an eye, rather, of the deepest blue, 
eye-lashed with palms, and eye-lidded with the Arabian 
mountains. 

Our course lay up the great Wady Araba—from the 
days of Solomon to those of the Romans, the grand com- 
mercial route by which the riches of Ophir and the 
Indies were conveyed from Eloth and Eziongeber, (both 
situated near Akaba,) to Jerusalem. 

But far deeper is its interest when we think of it as 
the scene of so many incidents in the history of the 
Israelites during their first residence at Kadesh Barnea, 
and after their return to it, in the thirty-eighth year of 
their wanderings. Then, as now, it must have presented 
the same dreary waste—sand hills beyond sand hills, 
tufted with broom and other bushes affording excellent 
pasturage, but still a dreary solitude—a howling wilder- 
ness; while the Edomites from their Black Mountains 
looked down on them in scorn, as they slowly and sadly 
retraced their steps to Hashmonah. 

And now cannot you fancy a broad river flowing 
down the valley, thicketed with reeds and willows, and 
behemoth crashing through them—flocks and herds 
grazing on the banks, and a venerable Bedouin sheikh, 
seated on his dromedary, watching them from the river- 
side—and bidding his sons bless God for all his mercies ! 
The scene is changed now, but Edom smiled once—that 
sheikh is Job—that river the Jordan! for down this 
valley Jordan flowed till the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the formation of the Dead Sea; and a 
thousand arguments—of which his silence as to that 
great catastrophe is perhaps the strongest—prove that 
Job wrote before it took place, and while Jordan—the 
river, par excellence, of his country—still held his 
ancient course to the ocean, 

We rode on for four hours, and then halted to wait 
for the sheikh, who had remained behind in the fortress, 
He came at last—the governor, when we were gone, shut 
the gates, and extorted from him five hundred piastres 
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| of those he had received from us! He sat down with 
| « his children” round him in a circle, and drank his cof- 
| fee, and we presently remounted and rode on for two 
hours and a half by starlight. 

The description of one night’s encampment will give 
| you an idea of all. We halted usually on some spot 
| where the camels could find shrubs for food, and we dry 
| bushes for fuel; three fires were then lighted, one for 
| Missirie and Hassan, Clarke’s servant, one for the sheikh 
and his children, and a third for the lower caste of his 
clansmen. Nothing could be more picturesque than the 
night scenes these fires and the wild groups gathered 
round them exhibit. The first night two Arabs quar- 
reled and flew at each other with their drawn swords, 
| but were held back by their friends, and with some (ap- 

parent) difficulty pacified. If a ruse to try our nerves, 
which I hope we were not uncharitable in believing it, 
| it failed egregiously. The Arabs, by the way, when they 
| do come to blows, always strike with the palms of their 
hands, as the soldiers struck our Saviour—never with 
the fist. Our tent was soon pitched and struck; our 
food was rice, bread, tongues, coffce, and occasionally 
mutton; a blanket and the sheets of our bedding took 
up little room, serving for saddles during the day-time, 
and we made easy shift with two or three changes of 
linen. And was not this faring like princes? We were 
off almost always before sunrise, and traveled about ten 
| or eleven hours till near sunset, resting about half an 
hour, generally, at midday. We enjoyed the most lovely 
weather during the whole journey; excessive heat was 
what we expected, but it proved, on the contrary, delight- 
fully cool and temperate. 
Starting at four in the morning, we reached Sheikh 
Hussein’s camp about one, on Sunday afternoon. ‘The 
| tents were ranged in a crescent, and very low, except 
| the sheikh’s. We alighted before it, and were most 
gracefully received by his eldest son, a boy about ten or 
eleven, arrayed in his little kefia, or head-dress of the 
desert, red boots, &c., a Bedouin sheikh in miniature ; 
in fact, he bears that rank, and wields a shiekh’s authori- 
ty in the camp during his father’s absence. Sheikh 
Hussein, determined that we should be his guests that 
evening, had ordered the camels that carried our tent to 
be kept in the rear; coming up presently, he renewed 
our welcome, and invited us into his tent, whither we 
followed, and sat down on the mat beside him, our backs 
towards the ladies’ compartment, separated from ours by 
a thin partition only. We heard them chattering behind 
us at a great rate, 

It was a bright, warm afternoon, and the fire in the 
centre of the tent, and the clouds of tobacco smoke, 
were, at first, almost stifling. The wild Alouins gathered 
round us, and presently our dejeuné made its appear- 
ance ; first Jeban was served—sour milk—and then a 
mixture of butter, bread, sugar—I really do not know 
all its component parts, but it was excellent—then pipes 
—and coffee was repeatedly served by a slave who sat 
constantly grinding and supplying new comers with that 
truly Oriental luxury. Each guest, as he entered, was 


| kissed by the principal members of the circle, except the 


| Sheikh Salem made his appearance. 


sheikbh—hearty double kisses—the sheikh rose when 
Little ceremony 


| was observed, though much respect was shown to the 
| sheikh, who spoke and gesticulated with considerable 


dignity. It was a strange scene altogether, but one 


| group was really beautiful—Sheikh Hussein, in his robes 








of scarlet and red turban, widely different, both in dress 
and features, from his clansmen, with his young son, so 
fair and graceful, lying at his feet, and looking fondly up 
in his face. Many other children were admitted into 
the circle, or played outside the tent—all of them, scem- 
ingly, much indulged. Others, quite black and stark 
naked, were ranning about the tents. 

When we had had enough of it, we slipped away 
under the corner of the tent, and repaired to our own, 
where we found the little Sheikh Mahomed sitting 
at the door, watching Missirie’s proceedings ; we invited 
him in; he sat down very modestly, first on the sand, 
then on the bed. We gave him some preserved dates 
and nebbeks for himself and his little brothers. While 
dinner was in preparation, (for the sheikh killed a sheep 
for us,) we squatted before the tent with the Bedouins, 
playing with a young wolf, and watching the evening 
occupations of the camp. Children were at play—wo- 
men, in their long blue robes, bringing in dry wood for 
the night-fires—two others were grinding at the mill at 


the door of one of the tents; an animated talk was 
going on in the sheikh’s—his horse was prowling about 
in its rich trappings—goats (the little Bedouin goat is a 
beautiful creature) smelling about our tent, and at the 
slumbering Hassan, not knowing what to make of him— 
dogs barking, &c. &c., a happy, cheerful, peaceful scene 
as ever I witnessed ! 

At last, Sheikh Hussein made his appearance with a 
huge wooden bow! full of mutton, and we all gathered 
round it, the sheikh and his son, ourselves, Missirie, and 
Hassan—and commenced operations, dipping in the dish, 
and eating with our fingers in the eastern fashion. Large 
soft cakes of excellent bread, like Scotish scones, disposed 
round the dish, served at once for plates and food ; read 
this to Sir Robert Leigh, and he will quote Virgil. The 
sheikh came again to coffee, with Abdel-Hug’s (M. Li- 
nant’s) letter of introduction for Clarke and Mac Lennan, 
stuck in his girdle ; yesterday he carried it on his turban ; 
I doubt whether he could read it. 

The camp at night was a beautiful spectacle, a crescent 
of lights and fires flaming around us, the grinding still 
continuing. A lively confab was still going on in Sheikh 
Hussein’s tent—we were told afterwards that the tribe 
were much dissatisfied at his having engaged to conduct 
us for so little; if so, it tells highly for him that he never 
mentioned it to us. 

The grinding was still going on when we woke next 
morning ; and a man churning butter in a skin, see- 
sawing it on his knee; two children were plaguing the 
poor little wretch of a wolf, pulling it about with a string 
—but it will bite soon. The little Sheikh Mahomed 
breakfasted with us on coffee, leban, and bread, and, 
before starting, we presented'him with a pair of yellow 
morocco slippers and boots for his mother, who made 
her appearance in her finery at the moment of our de. 
parture, And so we bade farewell to our friendly Be. 
douins. 

After four hours’ continual, but very gentle ascent, we 
came in sight of Mount Hor, now called Gebel Haroun, 
or Aaron’s mountain, whose house, Hassan very gravely 
informed us, he had seen at Bagdad—mistaking him for 
Haroun Alraschid. An hour and a half farther, after 
passing the entrance to Wady Sabra, we quitted Wady 
Araba, and ascended eastwards into the dreary Gebel 
Shera, the Mount Seir of Scripture, through Wady 
Hower—which appears to be the ancient name of the 
mountain transferred to the valley—and Wady Abough- 
shebi. 

We had seen nothing hitherto but sand, stones, rattam, 
and the usual thorny plants of the desert; it was very 
hot, too, that day—*Shoof!” cried somebody—and 
imagine my thrill of delight at seeing, close to me, a large 
bush of oleander in full flower ; oh, for you and A! 
the Arabs call it defila. We saw plenty more of it as 
we advanced deeper into the mountains; we encamped 
that night, I may almost say, in a little grove of it, at 
the point where the ravine widens, and the most difficult 
part of the ascent to Petra begins—two hours and forty 
minutes from Wady Araba. The groups of Alouins 
that night gathered round their fires, their arms resting 
against the oleanders that formed a flowery crescent 
round our tent, were studies for Salvator. I caught a 
young fire-fly——the first I had seen since leaving Italy. 

Next morning the sheikh and his people were unusu- 
ally officious in packing up the baggage, as they were 
the evening before in pitching the tent; this, we knew, 
portended the birth of a difficulty, for we had private 
information that the sheikh did not intend allowing us 
to remain more than an hour at Petra. We said no- 
thing, determining, when there, to stay as long as we 
chose. Accordingly as soon as we reached it, and had 
taken possession of a cave to sleep in, we came to an 
explanation with the sheikh, reminding him of his own 
words at Akaba, that we should stay at Petra two, three, 
or four days, or as long as we liked. We should have 
reminded him that our promise of the five hundred pi- 
astres was only conditional—but it was enough ; having 
learnt by this time that Englishmen had but one word, 
he soon gave in. 

I pass over the beauties and sublimities of the three 
hours’ ascent and descent to Petra; the scenery is wild 
and gloomy, but the ravines are full of those lovely 
oleanders ; vultures and hawks soared above us, but the 
little birds were singing sweetly: the incessant calling 
of partridges was delightful to my companions’ ears as 








sportsmen, and to mine, also, as a lover of nature’s mirth 
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—though hearing it here I thought particularly interest- 
ing, as the fulfilment of the prophecy that that very bird, 
the cormorant of our version, should possess Mount Seir. 
But most delightful of all to the ear, as the first sight of 
the oleanders yesterday to the eye, was the gush of run- 
ning waters as we descended from the hills, the little 
brook which flows through the valley of Moses, almost 
concealed by luxuriant laurels and wild flowers. 

We started immediately for the ravine El Syk, the 
only regular approach to Petra, fearful lest we should be 
prevented examining it by the Fellaheen or villagers of 
Wady Mousa, who hear se bad a character both among 
the Bedouins and travellers. I am not going to write 
you a description of Petra, its magnificent excavations, 
temples hewn out of the solid rock, and tombs; Irby 
and Mangles, in their charming volume, and Laborde, 
have done it already, and to them I refer you. Two or 
three words only as to our own visit, and the impression 
it produced on me. Entering the ravine, and pushing 
our way through the beautiful trees and shrubs, that, fed 
by its waters, overhang the brook—sometimes jumping 
from stone to stone, and sometimes wading up to our 
knees, we passed in a few minutes the theatre, and soon 
afterwards reached the Khasné, or treasury of Pharaoh, 
the wonderful excavation engraved by Laborde. Be- 
stowing a hasty glance only of admiration on it, we 
made the best of our way up the ravine, our delight and 
wonder increasing at every step; I never saw any thing 
so wildly beautiful ; the brook in many places entirely 
covers the road, laurels, evergreens, fig trees, and willows, 
overshadowing it in the richest luxuriance; the rocks, 
tinged with every colour of the rainbow, tower to a great 
height above you, and sometimes dovetail, as it were, 
into each other, so as to involve the whole defile in shade. 

We paused for a while on reaching the triumphal 
arch, where the ravine expands into the valley, believing 
the village of the fellahs to be very near, and uncertain 
whether it would be prudent to proceed any further. 
Our Alouin guides, however, asserting it was two hours 
distant, (in which they were certainly mistaken,) we 
went on, and explored the valley beyond the pyramidal 
tomb, as far as a point from which we could see its ter- 
mination. We met only one wretched looking fellah. 

The arch, thrown across the ravine, which disappointed 
us at first sight, had a very different effect on approach- 
ing it on our return, seen, as it was intended to be seen, 
by the stranger approaching the town by the regular 
road. 

The Khasné far surpassed my expectations; it would 
be impossible, indeed, to describe the effect of such a 
monument suddenly revealing itself in the wilderness— 
so chaste in its style, so beautiful in its details, so fresh- 
looking, and in such perfect preservation. The natural 
colour of the stone being that of the rose, you may 
imagine its loveliness when it first gleamed on our sight, 
bathed in the sun’s rays. 

The theatre, too, is grander than one would expect 
from Laborde’s sketch. The seats, still almost perfect, 
are cut in the rock, which has also been entirely cut 
away, semicircularly, above them. The stage, &c. was 
built, and has been destroyed. 

We did not visit the fort, as there are no remains of 
consequence, It was a stronghold of the Christians in 
the time of the Latin kings of Jerusalem, and the first 
enterprise of the gallant young Baldwin the Third, then 
a mere boy of thirteen, was to rescue it from the hands 
of the Turks, who, abetted by the natives, had massacred 
the Christian garrison. Hearing of the king’s approach, 
the fellahs shut themselves up in the citadel, with their 
wives and children, and for several days the Christians 
exhausted every means of attack without making the 
slightest impression, their retreat was so impregnable ; 
nor was it till they set fire to the olive trees, the only 
support and wealth of the poor people, and which then, 
says William of Tyre, formed a thick forest, overshadow- 
ing the country, that they surrendered. 

The grandest monument of the ancient magnificence 
of Petra, is the stupendous excavation, called by Laborde 
El Deir, or the Convent, a name often given by the 
Arabs to ruins, in their ideas nondescript; the Alouins 
knew nothing of it, and we spent some time and explored 
several ravines in a fruitless search for it ; the magnificent 
scenery, however, well repaid our trouble. 

We returned to our cave, and, after dinner and the 
discussion of two bottles of champagne, reserved by 
Clarke to be broached on this grand occasion, we started 
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anew with two fellahs as guides, and, in thirty-five mi- 
nutes reached the object of our quest, ascending a mag- 
nificent ravine, which we had partially explored in the 
morning; approach being facilitated by broad steps cut 
in the rocks, wherever they presented a difficulty in the 
ascent. 

The rock has been cut away, twenty-four paces deep, 
on each side, to give relief to this wonderful excavation, 
at once stupendous and beautiful ; so far from being fan- 
tastical, the epithet Laborde applies to it, it struck me as 
remarkably simple, though peculiar in its architecture, 
and just in its proportions. A flight of steps, cut in the 
rocks, leads to the summit, from which we enjoyed a 
splendid view, Mount Hor directly in front, and the dis- 
tant mountains towards the north hazy in the glow of 
sunset. Returning, William discovered a large altar, 
cut out of the top of a rock, and unnoticed by previous 
travellers. 

It was dark cre we recrossed the stream of Wady 
Mousa. I wish you could have stood with us that night 
at the entrance of our dormitory, and looked through | 
the arch by which it communicated with the adjacent | 
cave, occupied by the Alouins. A large fire blazed in | 
the centre—the sheikh sat at the head of the circle—his | 
horse stood at the entrance—the inferior clansmen 
watched by their fire at the foot of the hill, with the 
camels couching beside them. 

It was a beautiful cloudless, starry night, and pleasant 
were our ruminations. In one day we had seen the 
whole of Petra. Days and weeks might be spent here 
if every excavation were visited, but we were quite satis- 
fied with what we had seen, and willingly promised the 
sheikh that we would leave the valley next morning. | 
We did so, after revisiting the Khasné, and exploring | 
several of the excavated dwellings, for it is clear, I think, 
both from tue language of Scripture, and the appearance | 
of the caves themselves, that the majority, if not all of 
them, were the abodes of the living, not of the dead. | 
Some of the oldest are almost filled with earth, decom. | 
posed from the fragments that are constantly flaking off | 
from the roof. 





I was surprised to find the stone so | 
crumbling; it must have been as easy to cut it as chalk | 
--I could break it easily with my fingers. 

Such is Petra—the Sela of Scripture, the Hagiar of 
the Arabs, each word implying the same. “ Thy terri- | 
bleness hath deceived thee and the pride of thine heart, | 
O thou that dwellest in the clefts of ruz rocx, that | 
holdest the height of the hill; though thou make thy 
nest as high as the eagle—though thou set thy nest 
among the stars, thence will I bring thee down, saith the 
Lord.” 

Sheikh Hussein, who was in great alarm all the time | 
we were at Petra, earnestly pressed our departure. Just | 
before starting, some of the fellahs came to complain of 
his coming there; it was not his country, they said, and 
he had no business in it—nothing could be more true, | 
and good reason had the poor men to complain, for the 
camels, before we discovered it, had destroyed a whole 
field of corn, turned loose, as they were, the moment 
we arrived ; it was none of our fault, but we wished to 
reimburse the owner; the fellahs, however, saying no- 
thing about it, it was plain the field could not be their 
property, and what then could we do? These fellahs, 
it seems to me, have been very much maligned; they | 
have fire-arms, and know how to use them, but the only | 
ground travellers have to speak ill of them is the report | 
of the Bedouins, who hate all townsmen, and the re- 
sistance offered by them to Abou Raschid when he wished | 
to bring Irby and Mangles and Mr. Bankes into Wady 
Mousa, without their consent—-their jealousy having | 
been secretly inflamed, as it now appears, by Abou-djazi, | 
a rival chief of the Alovins. Bedouins and Franks | 
come in(o their territory, tread down their corn, and pay | 
nothing, do not even apologise for their intrusion, and 
then go away and call them savages and devils, when | 
the wonder to me is that they bear it so patiently. They | 
will not do so always, or I am much mistaken. 

Sheikh Hussien, we had reason to suspect, was not on | 
good terms with Abou Raschid, the chief of all the | 
Alouins, who lives about four hours north of Wady | 
Mousa ; he was also at open feud with the Jellaheens of | 
Kerek el Shobek, a few hours beyond Abou Raschid’s 
camp: he proposed, therefore, instead of conducting us | 
by the Kerek road, to take another more westerly, through | 
the country of the Tyaha Bedouins—a route undescribed, | 
so far as I am aware, by any traveller. | 


| Hussein’s camp. 


None of the places he mentioned as occurring on the 
road being noticed in my large map, we had not the 
slightest idea how we were to get to Hebron, when we 
started for the desert on Wednesday morning, quitting 
Wady Mousa by a steep ascent towards the north, and 
proceeding for about three hours through a district called 
Brayitha, a succession of barren and uninteresting hills. 
From these we suddenly passed into Wady Sig, one of 
the most romantic defiles I ever saw; lofty crags, almost 
perpendicular, tower on each side, deep fissures yawning 
in their breasts, tufted with evergreens, and single isolated 
rocks guarding the pass like sentinels; the road winds 
through a thick wood of sedder, arrah, oleander, and 
acacia trees, besides others of which I know not the 
names—every shade of green; the sky cloudless, but 
the valley was delightfully cool. We were twenty-two 
minutes in passing through this singular pass. 

We passed many ruins and excavations, both on this 
and on the other side of Petra, all uninteresting except 
two small pyramids springing from the same base, sculp- 
tured on one of the rocks of Wady Sig, to the left of 
the road; a Greek inscription is cut slantingly on the 
base, but the party had ridden on, and Clarke and I had 
not time to decypher it. 

All the scenery beyond Wady Sig to the immediate 
neighbourhood of Wady Araba, towards which we were 
now steering westwards, is very beautiful. The path, 
after entering Wady Nummula, runs between vast broken 
rocks, and among trees of the most lovely verdure; the 
rocks are in many places tufted with shrubs to their 
summits. Oleanders grow in some of the ravines in 
great abundance ; few of them, however, were in flower. 

After refreshing ourselves at a spring, an hour and 
twenty-three minutes beyond Wady Sig, we began cross- 
ing the ridges of G»bel Nummuula, (as this part of Mount 
Seir is called)—an1| in half an hour came in sight of 
Wady Araba in tie distance. Presently we met two 
Alouins with donk« ys returning from Gaza, who informed 
us, on asking what news from below, that they had seen 
fresh tracks of a gieat number of horses and camels— 
they believed of tl eJellaheens of Kerek, bound for the 
south—they suspected, on an expedition against Sheikh 
The sheikh and his men were cruelly 
alarmed at this news; he shed tears in the evening, 
Missirie told me. At his request, we halted for that 
night, at the foot of the last ridge which we had to cross 
before the great descent of Wady Araba. The Jella- 
heens, he said, would probably have passed by on their 
return to Kerek, before we reached the plain in the morn- 
ing. He seemed in great dread of meeting them, lest 
they should take his camels, and, perhaps, kill his people 
and himself, 

We commenced the descent of Gebel Nummula about 
six next morning, the noble expanse of Wady Araba 
stretching out below us, vague and indistinct—just such 
a view as Turner would have stopped to sketch. The 
sheikh went on before, leading his horse, anxiously 
watching the Wady, and frequently entreeting us to be 
ready with our fire-arms; our guides, indeed, seemed to 
depend on us for the protection we had a right to expect 
from them. The path, a very difficult one, wound through 
deep ravines, intersecting the irregular barren ridges that 
descend in rapid succession, like giant steps, to Wady 
Araba. We halted about seven, at the opening of the 
ravines, to get out our pistols, load the guns with bullets, 
&c. The lower ridges of Mount Seir became, from this 
point, less and less precipitous, till they ended in low 
hillocks on the edge of the plain, like promontories jut- 
ting into the sea. 

It took us about five hours to cross Wady Araba, 
during which we were coutinually on the look out for 
the enemy, winding between undulating hills of drifted 
sand, and reconnoitring from hill to hill, as we advanced, 
creeping up and lying on our breasts, so as not to be visi- 
ble from the other side. The reflected heat from the 
sand was intense, and, that every thing might be in cha- 





| racter, the tale chey told us was a dismal one about the 


burial of Antar. If in the neighbourhood, the most 
likely place for the Jellaheens to be at, was the well of 
El Webe, where we wanted to water our camels, and 
replenish our skins, already nearly exhausted. Climbing 
up a hill that commanded a view over the plain towards 
the well, (a green spot in the desert,) we ensconced our- 
selves in a hollow between the peak and a detached mass 
of rock, and reconnoitred it through the telescope; no 
one seemed to be there, and we remounted, disguising 
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our Frank dresses as much as possible, by assuming the 
long Arab cloak or abba, so as not to be recognised from 
a distance. In a few minutes we came to the camels’ 
tracks, which had occasioned all this anxiety, and pre- 
sently, drawing nearer to the well, two or three figures 
made their appearance at it which created a great stir 
among our Bedouins. ‘The sheikh rode directly to the 
well, and we charged up to the hills; to anticipate the 
enemy in taking possession of a certain cave as a point 
of vantage, from which our guides said, “ you must fire 
and kill them all, or they will kill us.” Presently, how- 


ever, the sheikh made signs that all was well, and, wheel- 


ing to the right, we rejoined him, and found that a few 
harmless shepherds from Gaza had occasioned all this 
commotion—which ended in our buying a sheep. 

The shepherds, I am sorry to say, confirmed the appre- 
hensions of the Alouins. The day after we left the 
sheikh’s camp, the Jellaheens attacked it, and carried off 
all the sheikh’s camels, seventy-five in number, and sheikh 
Salem’s mare. Salem pursued and overtook them, but 
was struck by a pistol shot in the shoulder, and disabled. 
How little we thought the scene of happiness and peace 
we witnessed there would so soon be ruffled ! 

On leaving El Webe, (the water, by the by, stunk, 
and was full of worms)—we entered the low barren 
ridges that skirt Wady Araba on the west, and, for seve- 
ral hours during this and the following day, traversed a 
country of the most utter desolation, hills succeeding 
hills, without the slightest picturesque beauty, covered 
with loose flints, sand, and gravel; sterility in its most 
repulsive garb—it made the very heart ache, and the 
spirits sink—and such is Edom now, “ most desolate,” 
as prophecy foretold it should \e, at a time when litera- 
ture and commerce, arts and sciences, were still flourish- 
ing in the land of Job, and the palm trees of Idume were 
as proverbial in men’s mouths as those of Palestine ; 
now, I believe, not one survives—at least, I saw none. 

At seven hours beyon El Webe—-four beyond our 
sleeping place—we left the Gaza road, which we had 
hitherto followed, to the left, and, an hour afterwards, 
passing Hussaya U!medurra, a large, singular looking, 
isolated chalk hill—under which God crushed a village 


(so say the Bedouins) for its vices*—also to the left, we 


began ascending the dreary ridges of Gebel Asufar; the 
akiba, or principal slope, is a precipitous sheet of bare 
rock, alternately smooth and slippery —and covered with 
loose stones; the ascent was very difficult, and took up 
an hour and a half; from the top we had a very exten- 
sive but most desolate view over the western desert, to 
the left—Wady Araba, to the right, which hereabouts 
exchanges that name for El Ghor—and Mount Seir in 
the distance. Beyond these hills, after a slight descent, 
we entered on an elevated plain called Atreibimheavy 
sand, covered with the usual plants of the desert—a gar- 
den in comparison to the waste we had recently traversed ; 
and, about three hours from the summit of Gebel Asufar, 
encamped in Wady Kournou, near the extensive ruins 
of an ancient walled town, bearing the same name. We 
saw fragments of pillars lying about, but no inscriptions; 
the town is, indeed, a mere heap of stones. We observed 
a large vaulted subterranean chamber near one ruined 
building, a small cell with a vaulted niche on the top of 
the hill, and a strong dam ina ravine to the south of the 
town. Doctor Mac Lennan thinks that a lake existed 
to the north and west of it. I have no doubt that this 
is the Elusa of the Romans, the first Roman town on the 
great road from Jerusalem to Aila. Elusa is marked in 
the Tabula Peutingeriana, a curious old map of Theo- 
dosius’s time, seventy-one miles distant from Jerusalem. 
We found the distance between Kournou and Jerusalem 
twenty-three hours and a half, in other words, seventy 
miles and a half—a very close approximation. 

We crossed a great many ancient walls, and saw 
many vestiges of ruins the next morning; the country, 
henceforward, assumed the appearance of a down rather 
than a desert, being thickly covered with grass and 
shrubs. 

At a place called El Melek, in the very extensive plain 
El Foura—nearly six hours beyond the ruined town of 
Kournou, and two beyond the dry bed of a small stream 
called El Gerara—(the brook of Gerar?)—we were 
surprised at finding two large and deep wells, beautifully 
built of hewn stone—the uppermost course, and about a 





* The story was nearly the same as that of the Cities 
of the Plain. 
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dozen troughs for watering cattle disposed round them, 
of a coarse white marble; they were evidently coeval 
with the Romans, Quite a patriarchal scene presented 
itself as we drew near to the wells; the Bedouins were 
watering their flocks—two men at each well letting down 
the skins, and pulling them up again with almost fero- 
cious haste, and with quick, savage shouts—and then 
emptying them into the troughs; the shepherdesses stood 
| aloof, and veiled their faces, seeing the strange howagis. 
| The several flocks, coming up and retiring in the exactest 
| order, were a beautiful sight. 

Crossing Gebel ul Gheretain, a range of stony hills 
beyond Ei Foura, numerous ruined garden-walls and ter- 
races warned us of our approach to, if not entry into, 
Judea. As we proceeded, first here, then there, we ob- 
served patches of ground reclaimed from the desert, and 
carefully cultivated, and, ere long, the whole valley 
| below us was green with corn, field descending below 
field, divided by regular terraces, 

Five hours from El Melek we arrived at the village of 
| Simoa, or Simoo, to whose inhabitants these fields be- 
long; the hill above the village is crowned by a ruined 
castle, which shows imposingly from a distance, though 
poorly on a nearer inspection. We encamped in the 
valley below it; and presently the Sheikh ul belled, or 
head-man of the village, and a party of the townsmen, 
made their appearance, and sat down with us, contrast- 
ing most unfavourably with our Bedouins, who seemed 
| to hold them in atter contempt. An air of oppression 
| and slavery hangs indeed over all the village Arabs. 
| We found these people unacquainted with any denomi- 
| nation of coin, except the nine-piastre pieces and the old 

currency. ‘T'his place I take to be the ancient Shema, 
enumerated in the book of Numbers among the cities of 
the hill-ecountry of Judah. 

I asked one of the natives if there were many ancient 
sites in the neighbourhood; he said Yes—and men- 
tioned one, Daharieh, to the west ; but, on my writing it 
down, refused to name any more. I could hear nothing 
of Beer Sheba; but in the morning, crossing the plain 
El Foura, they named a village Assiba, to the left, which 
sounds like it. 

We were now fairly in the land of promise, described 
| by the spies (who must have entered it nearly by the 
| same road as ourselves,) as a land flowing with milk 
| and honey ;—we had cows’ milk, that night, to our tea, 
the first we had tasted for many weeks; the cows that 
yielded it, a very pretty but diminutive breed, were the 
first we had seen since visiting Memphis. 
| We started next morning, at ualf past 5, Sunday, the 

30th of April, riding through fields of corn between the 
| rounded hills of Judea, covered to their tops with bushes 

of prickly oak, a most beautiful shrub; the day was 
| lovely, the birds were singing their matins most sweetly, 
no work was going on,—it was the stillness and repose of 
| a Sabbath morning in England. 

We saw the first olive trees about an hour and twenty 
minutes before arriving at Hebron, descending into, and 
following the course of a long and broad winding valley, 
(once, doubtless, the pasturage of Abraham’s flocks and 
herds,) till, at a turn of the road, Hebron stood before us, 
that Hebron so memorable in sacred story as the home of 
Abraham, and the capital of David before his conquest of 
Jerusalem. The Arabs still call it after their patriarch, 
«“ El Khalil [braham,”—« Abraham the Friend” — of God. 
It is beautifully situated at the foot, and on the slope, of 
a hill,—a city after the mud-villages of Egypt. The 
large white mosque, containing the supposititious tombs 
of the patriarchs, which no Christian is allowed to enter, 
rises prominently to the west of the town. To the left, 
as we entered, we past a large and well built tank, with 
two flights of steps descending into it at the opposite 
angles, possibly the * pool of Hebron” (repaired) where 
David hanged the marderers of Ishbosheth. 

After establishing our baggage in two large recesses 
under the gate of the governor's house, settling with the 
Sheikh, (our caravan breaking up here,) and engaging 
camels for Jerusalem, we visited the bazaars, substantially 
built, like the rest of the town, of hewn stone, and well- 
stocked. Hebron is, apparently, an improving place. 
+ The children called us pigs, as we entered ; otherwise, 
we received no incivility,—the contrary rather; our ar- 
rival from the south seemed to excite both interest and 
respect among the people, who hailed us as Hadjis or 
pilgrims bound for «the Holy City,” as Jerusalem is 














shah :—it was from the Chaldaic from this word, Kadu- 
tha, that Herodotus formed the Greek name of Jerusa- 
lem, Cadytis. We saw many Jewish faces, Hebron 
being one of the four sacred cities of the Talmud. 

We started again at noon, following the ancient road, 
along the brae-side, and between corn fields, olive groves, 
and vineyards—each with its watch tower, the stones 
carefully gathered out, and fenced in with a stone walt 
—as in the days of David, Isaiah, and our Saviour. At 
two, we stopped at a place called Derrwuh, evidently 
an ancient site, and continued for some hours winding 
among hills, presenting the same monotonous but pleas- 
ing scenery. It was a lovely evening, the birds were 
singing sweetly, and numerous flocks of sheep and goats 
were cropping their evening meal as we drew nigh to 
the city of David, who so often must have fed his flocks 
on those very hills,—the scene, too, just as probably, of 
that apparition of the heavenly host who proclaimed to 
the humble shepherds of Bethlehem the birth of the good 
shepherd, David’s namesake—* The beloved” of God— 
in those blessed words, “ Glory to God in the Highest, 
and on earth peace, good-will towards men.” 

About an hour and a quarter to the south of Bethlehem, 
coming to the brow of the hill, we saw the celebrated 
pools of Solomon below us, and a beautiful crop of wheat 
covering the slopes of the valley where probably once 
stood his palace and pleasure-gardens. These reser- 
voirs are really worthy of Solomon. I had formed no 
conception of their magnificence; they are three in num- 
ber, the smallest between four and five hundred feet in 
length :—the waters were discharged from one into 
another, and conveyed from the lowest, by an aqueduct, 
to Jerusalem. I descended into the third and largest ; it 
is lined with plaister, like the Indian chunam ; and hang- 
ing terraces run all round it. I wonder if Solomon ever 
walked there with the queen of Sheba. 

At half past seven, that evening, we reached Bethle- 
hem. It stands on the slope of a hill, of difficult ascent, 
at least by night. The stars were out, but it was still 
unusually light as we entered the town, and proceeded 
to the Spanish convent, a large fortress-like building, 
where we were kindly welcomed, and ushered into a 
very handsome apartment. ‘The venerable superior pre- 
sently came (o sce us, and grew very talkative. He 
honoured us with his company to breakfast the next 
morning, and we afterwards visited the church and the 
supposed cave of the nativity, gorgeous all—but what 
most touched me was the simple tribute of several little 
children, who, speaking in a whisper, and with awe in 
their faces, lighted their little bodkins of tapers at the 
large candles, and stuck themat their side. The solemn 
chanting, the procession of the dark-robed monks, the 
confessionals,—with all the pageantry I had been so 
familiar with in Italy—so strangely blended with the 
turbans and Oriental costume of the Armenian, Arab, and 
Greek Christians—one might have fancied that the east 
and the west had met by common consent, to worship 
the Star of Israel at. its rising ; but, alas! it was Saint 
Mark’s worship they were celebrating that morning, and 
the prostrations I witnessed on the spot said to have 
been knelt vpon by the Magi were to the Virgin Mary, 
not to her Saviour. 

We mounted for Jerusalem about eight—a lovely 
cloudless morning. As we were starting from the con- 
vent wall, a marriage party came past, or, rather, a crowd 
of women and children, some of them very pretty, all 
gaily dressed and unveiled, and singing a most discordant 
epithalamium—to meet the bride at the church door, and 
convey her home. While they awaited her appearance, 
two parties detached themselves from the throng, the 
one dancing round and round, band in hand, as in some 
unsophisticated nooks of merry England they were 
probably doing at that moment round the May-pole, for 
it was May-morning—the others, their arms linked, ad- 
vancing towards them, and retreating, in regular measure; 
the song going on all the time. Presently the bride 
came out, veiled from head to foot, and mounted her 
horse; her companions closed round her, and the pro- 
cession moved on. We sat on our camels enjoying the 
scene, and expended-not a little gunpowder in her 
honour; to her death she will remember the nuptial 
honour paid her by the English. 

You can scarcely imagine what a cheerful aspect the 
rich and varied costumes both of men and women, par- 
ticularly the latter, impart to these towns of Palestine; 








still called in Arabic,—El Koddes—the Hebrew Kadu- 


the contrast is delightful to us, so long accustomed to 
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the dull blue cloaks and veiled faces of the Egyptian 
women. 

Riding slowly on to Jerusalem, we met numbers of 
most picturesque-looking white-bearded old men, and 
many lovely children. One of them, particularly, a Rus- 
sian boy, taking off his fur cap to return our salutation, 
with his flowing ringlets and sweet face, reminded me of 
one of Raphael’s angels. We met many parties, too, of 
Turks, Armenians, and Greeks, pilgrimising—the former 
to Rachel’s tomb, the latterto Bethlehem. Somesaluted 
us with « Bon viaggio,” and “ Benvenuti Signori!” others 
with the emphatic“ Salam,” “Peace !” or by simply laying 
the hand on the heart in the graceful Oriental fashion. 
It was delightful thus to be welcomed to the city of peace 
by men of all creeds and countries, a sort of anticipation 
of the happy time when all nations will go up to worship 
One God at Jerusalem, and all will receive the welcome 
of the heart as well as the lip. 

The view, looking back on Bethlehem, as you ascend 
the northern hills, is exceedingly beautiful; to the east 
it is bounded by the long unbroken ridge of the moun- 
tains of Moab, hemming in the Dead Sea, which seems 
much nearer than it really is. ‘The road winds, at first, 
between olive and fig gardens, but they soon give way to 
a succession of stony hills; in forty minutes, we passed a 
dilapidated Turkish tomb, called Rachel’s,—“« As for 
me,’ said dying Jacob, ‘ Rachel died by me in the land 
of Canaan, in the way, when yet there was but a little 
way to come unto Ephrath; and I buried her there in 
the way to Ephrath’—the same is Bethlehem.” In all 
probability it marks the spot of her death; there are 
many Turkish graves around it. Soon afterwards we 
passed the Greek convent of Mar Elias, and came in 
sight of Jerusalem! Approaching nearer, and descend- 
ing towards Mount Zion, the situation fully answered 
my expectations; the view from this point, embracing 
the Sacred Hill, the valley of Hinnom, the Mount of 
Olives, and the Dead Sea, is at once magnificent and 
beautiful, independent of the associations that render it 
the most interesting to be seen on earth, except perhaps 
that from the Mount of Olives, where our Saviour wept 
over Jerusalem. 

We proceeded along the western hills, and, entering by 
the gate of Bethlehem, presently alighted at the Latin 
Convent, where we are now most comfortably established. 

Adieu, my dear mother. 

—_— 


LETTER X. 


Jerusalem. Excursion to Jericho and the Dead Sea. 
—Journey to Tiberias by Nabous, Samaria, Acre, Naza- 
reth, and Mount Tabor. Journey, east of the Jordan, 
by El Hussn, Om Keis, Jerash, Ammon, Boston, and 
other towns of the Hauran, to Damascus. Visit to Pal- 
myra. Journey into Mount Lebanon, and return to 
Damascus. 


Damascus, July, 1837. 


My dear mother,—I sit down to redeem my promise of 
giving you some account of my journeyings since arriving 
at Jerusalem. 

Of Jerusalem I have but little to say; we took no 
cicerones. There is no mistaking the principal features 
of the scenery ; Mount Zion, Mount Moriah, the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, down which the brook Kedron still flows 
during the rainy season, and the Mount of Olives, are 
recognised at once; the Arab village Siloan represents 
Siloam, and the waters of Siloa still flows fast by the 
oracle of God. A grove of eight magnificent and very 
ancient olive trees at the foot of the Mount, and near the 
bridge over the Kedron, is pointed out as the Garden of 
Gethsemane ; occupying the very spot one’s eyes would 
turn to, looking up from the page of Scripture.—It was 
the only monkish legend I listened to. Throughout the 
Holy Land we tried every spot pointed out as the scene 
of Scriptural events by the words of the Bible, the only 
safe guide-book in this land of ignorance and superstition, 
where a locality has been assigned to every incident re- 
corded in it—to the spot where the cock crew at Peter’s 
denial of our Saviour, nay, to the house of Dives in the 
parable. Yet, while I question the truth, I would not 
impugn the poetry of some of these traditions, or deny 
that they add a peculiar and most thrilling interest to the 
scenes to which they are attached—Jdoca sancta, indeed, 
when we think of them as shrines hallowed by the pil- 


There is no spot (you will not wonder at my saying 
so) at, or near Jerusalem, half so interesting as the 
Mount of Olives, and, on the other hand, from no other 
point is Jerusalem seen to such advantage. Oh! what 
a relief it was to quit its narrow, filthy, ill-paved streets 
for that lovely hill, climbing it by the same rocky path 
our Saviour and his faithful few so often trod, and rest- 
ing on its brow as they did, when their divine instructor, 
looking down on Jerusalem in her glory, uttered those 
memorable prophecies of her fall, of his second advent, 


over in our hearts as a warning voice, bidding us watch 
and be ready for his coming! Viewed from the Mount of 


ern desert, Jerusalem is still a lovely, a majestic object ; 
but her beauty is external only, and like the bitter apples 
of Sodom, she is found full of rottenness within,— 


“In earth’s dark circlet once the precious gem 
Of Living Light—Oh, fallen Jerusalem !” 


But her King, in his own good time, will raise her from 
the dust, 

Nor is there, thank God! any doubt about Bethany, 
the home of that happy family, so peculiarly our Lord’s 
friends during his latter years, his own home, indeed, 
during his last visit to Jerusalem. It is a sweet retired 
spot, beautifully situated on the slope of a hill to the 
south of Mount Olivet. The path to Jerusalem winds 
round the mount, and through the Vale of Jehoshaphat, 
precisely, to all appearance, as it did when the Messiah 
rode thither in regular but humble triumph, and the 
people strewed their garments and branches in the way. 
They show you the tomb of Lazarus, an excavation in 
the rock, to which you descend by many steps. It lies | 
to the west of the town, and cannot therefore, I think, 
be the spot. When Mary rose up hastily and went out | 
to meet our Saviour coming from Jericho, the Jews | 
thought she was going to the grave to weep there; the | 
sepulchre must therefore have been to the east of the | 
city, and in fact I saw two or three ancient tombs by the | 
wayside in that direction, one of which may have been 
Lazarus’s. 

The road to Jericho, beyond Bethany, runs between | 
bleak stony mountains, dreariness itself, a fit scene for | 
our Lord’s parable of the good Samaritan. We emerged | 
from them into the valley of the Jordan, about six hours | 
from Jerusalem, and presently passed a singular looking | 
tumulus, and many remains of walls, a fragment or two | 
of a column, &c., the ruins, I presume, taken by Mr. 
Buckingham for those of Jericho; there has certainly been 
a cily there, and the position agrees with Josephus’s de- 
scription much more than that of Riha, the miserable 
village commonly supposed to represent it, and which 
we reached soon after crossing a clear and sparkling 
stream that springs from the Diamond of the Desert,— 
the scene of Sir Kenneth’s rencontre with Saladin, and | 
—thought of far deeper interest, the fountain sweetened | 
by Elisha, I saw one palm tree at Riha—one only ; the 
balsam trees have been extinct for ages. 

The guides led us to an old tower, the same, I take it, 
as that called by the old pilgrims the House of Zaccheus | 
—now the residence of a petty military governor ; they 
wanted to make us sleep there, saying there were so 
many thieves abroad that it was dangerous to pitch at 
the river, and refusing to proceed further without a guard. 
Long used to Arab humbug, we laughed at them, and 
rode on by ourselves across a broad, arid, sloping plain— 
the plain of Gilgal! The heat, tempered by pleasant 
breezes, was by no means so great as we expected ; it is 
generally extremely oppressive throughout the valley of 
the Jordan. 

Nine hours after leaving Jerusalem, we reached the 
banks of the river, concealed, till you are close upon it, 
by dense thickets of trees, reeds, and bushes, “ the pride 
of Jordan,” growing luxuriantly to the very edge of the 
water. The lions, hippopotami, &c. that formerly 
haunted these thickets, are extinct ; wild boars are still 
found there. The Jordan fiows very swiftly, indeed in 
a perceptible rapid below the open space on which we 
encamped ; the water is sweet and good ; the upper bed 
was still moist from the floods. We had pitched the 
tents, picketed the horses, &c. when the guides came up, 
silent and crestfallen; we took no notice of them. It 
was a sweet evening, and a most beautiful, cool, star- 











grimages and the prayers of ages. 


| light night, the river murmuring along, and the nightin- 








and of the final judgment, which we should ever brood | 


Olives, like Cairo from the hills on the edge of the East- | 


the crescent moon set; all was loveliness and delight. 
An hour’s ride, next morning, over a sandy barren 
plain, intersected by slimy bogs, (a few gazelles bound- 
ing over the sand-hills, were the only living creatures we 
saw there,) brought us to the silent shore of the Dead 
Sea, a grand spectacle ; the lake lay perfectly still, save a 
gentle ripple; its waters tolerably transparent, but salt 
and bitter beyond bitterness. My companions bathed— 
I had not courage to do so; they found the water as 
buoyant as travellers have asserted, floating like corks, 
swimming with their hands only, &c.: no one dared to 
duck his head. Wood, all encrusted with salt, lies in 
great quantities on the shore, and we picked up many 
small pieces of bitumen. ‘The Arabs call the lake Bahr 
Lout, or the sea of Lot, and the city of refuge, Zoar, at 
the southwest extremity, still retains its ancient name. 


| To an unscientific eye the lake has not the slightest ap- 


pearance of volcanic formation; instead of displaying 
relics of acrater, the mountains, between which it lies, 
run north and south, in parallel lines and at equal dis- 
tances, to the Sea of Galilee and the Gulf of Akaba. Mr. 
Moore, a scientific gentleman, who was very attentive to 
us at Jerusalem, was then surveying the lake, but has 
since, through the opposition, I believe, of the govern- 
ment, been obliged to relinquish his interesting under- 
taking. 

Wishing to visit the convent of San Saba, we struck in 
that direction into the barren and cavernous hills of 
Judea, following nearly the route of Sir Kenneth and 
Saladin in the Talisman; the scenery was sombre and 
dreary in the extreme, but sometimes very grand, par- 
ticularly looking back on the Ghor, or Valley of the 
Jordan. The guides loitering behind us, we at last lost 
our way, and wandered among the hills for some hours, 
without knowing whither we were going, and without 
seeing a soul. The curse has indeed fallen on the land 
of Judah ; I never, except in the very desert, saw such 
dreariness as during these two days. We thirsted for 
water, but found none; once we came to a reservoir of 
rain water, but it was absolutely undrinkable ; we have 
drunk water that stunk so that we could not keep it in 


| the tent with us, so you may imagine how bad this was. 


Another time we passed an ancient well, its mouth sealed 
with a large stone with a hole in the centre, through 
which we threw a pebble in—but there was no water, 
and we should have been sorry had there been any, for 
our united strength could not have removed the seal; I 
wonder how many centuries it has lain there ! 

At last, we spied the guides and Clarke’s servant Has- 
san, on a distant hill, and, cutting across the country in 
that direction, reached the beaten road; we were mo- 
mentarily in expectation of reaching San Saba when, 
coming to a fountain, (welcome object!) I recognized it 
as the one we had passed the day before, within an hour 
after leaving Bethany,—the “ Fountain of the Apostles” 
it is called—and doubtless they often quenched their 
thirst at it, and He too, who became man, and hungered 
and thirsted for our sake! Why might it not have been 
there, resting before the ascent to Bethany, that “ Jesus 
said unto them plainly, Lazarus is dead?” Be this as 
it may, never were we more agreeably surprised, for we 
had wished all along to reach Jerusalem that night, and 
had been in doubts whether we should find any water at 
all; of course we thought no more of San Saba, but rode 
on and reached Jerusalem, shortly after sunset, after a 
good eleven hours’ ride, which, notwithstanding our mis- 
haps, we enjoyed exceedingly. 

Three days afterwards, Thursday, the 11th of May, we 
bade adieu to Jerusalem, still in company with Dr. Mac 
Lennan and Clarke, the kind and agreeable associates of 
our whole tour from Mount Sinaito Damascus. It was 
our intention, after exploring Palestine, (properly so 
called,) to cross the Jordan, and visit Jerash; Mr. 
Moore, an: enthusiast in architectural antiquities, con- 
firmed us én this resolution by his praise of the ruins, 
and strongly recommended us to extend our tour to the 
Hauran, or ancient Auranitis, part of the Idumea or 
Arabia Provincia of the Romans—(whither St. Paul re- 
tired after his conversion), and where we should see 
more interesting specimens of Roman domestic architec- 
ture than existed even at Pompeii. He gave us a route 
through the country, to which I added copious extracts 
from Burckhardt, the first traveller who gave any thing 
like a full account of that region. He is indeed a model 
for travellers, so accurate and precise—I wish only he 
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were a little more enthusiastic. But he is such a 
thorough gentleman—his feelings are all so good and 
honourable—his conduct towards his employers so con- 
scientious,—he is so cheerful, so uncomplaining under 
hardship and privation, that one cannot but love him— 
one cannot but regret that he will never be known as he 
deserves to be. 

All things being ready, as aforesaid, we started,—five 
horses for ourselves, ten mules for the servants and 
baggage, three or four muleteers, and two black slaves of 
theirs. | We were most fortunate in our muleteers, cheer- 
ful, active, willing fellows; we never had a moment’s 
trouble with.them. One of them, distinguished by his 
green turban, was a Said or Shereef, i. e. a descendant of 
Mahomet; the head muleteer had much of the appear- 
ance, and evidently aspired to the character, of Punch, 
and soon answered to his name, as the “Snowballs” did 
to theirs, as if he had never been called by any other. 
We took no guard—for Palestine it is quite needless, 
and, from what Mr. Moore said, and our own Arab ex- 
perience, we judged it equally unnecessary for the 
regions east of the Jordan. Mr. Moore had one when he 
traveled there, but intended dispensing with it on his 
next visit. ‘The terror of Ibrahim Pasha is vow the 
traveller's safeguard throughout these regions, so difficult 
of access till within these two or three years. 

Every thing went to our satisfaction on this journey. 
We rode generally about eight or nine hours, or from 
thirty to forty miles a day, never exceeding a quick walk, 
the usual traveling pace; starting with the sun, halting 
at mid-day for two or three hours during the heat, and 
then proceeding till sunset. ‘The weather throughout 
was delightful, seldom excessively hot even at noon, 
while the mornings, afternoons, and evenings, were 
delicious indeed. We followed the harvest the whole 
way ; the corn was yellow at Nablous ; we found reapers 
et work the day afterwards, and camels were bringing in 
the last crops, and gleaners busy in the fields, as we 
drew nigh to Damascus. I preserved my health and 
spirits the whole time, thank God! One nightexcepted, 
we slept invariably in our tent, and never had a differ- 
ence of opinion with the friends who shared it; they 
were as anxious to see what was to be seen as we were, 
and most pleasant companions we found them. In fine, 
we saw more than we proposed at starting, yet arrived at 
Damascus a day sooner than we calculated, on leaving 
Jerusalem. Alas! alas! what a melancholy thread must 
henceforward be interwoven with these reminiscences ! 

All Judea, except the hills of Hebron and the vales 
immediately above Jerusalem, is desolate and barren, but 
the prospect brightens as soon as you quit it, and Sa- 
maria and Galilee still smile like the land of promise. 
The road from Jerusalem northwards is, at first, ex- 
tremely ugly—hilly and stony. At some distance to 
the left, as you leave the city, rises the hill of Samuele, 
supposed to be the ancient Rama; that name, however, 
was given by Punch to some ruins on a hill to the right, 
at two hours from Jerusalem. I cannot express to you 
my delight and surprise, when he uttered the word with 
the full intonation of his Arab lungs ; it startled me like 
the firing of a pistol ;—but the Arabs have, in instances 
innumerable, retained the Scriptural names of places,— 
and no wonder, for, both by blood and language, they are 
Hebrews. At three hours and a half from Jerusalem, 
we encamped at Beer, or Beeri, as the Arabs pronounced 
it—supposed to be Michmash, but is it not rather Bee- 
roth! ‘This is generally, and I think with probability, 
considered to be the place where the caravan halted, re- 
turning from Jerusalem, and Joseph and Mary missed 
our Saviour. ‘I'wo hours beyond it, next morning, and 
near the village Anabroot, we entered on some of the 
loveliest scenery I ever beheld, olive and fig gardens, 
vineyards and corn fields, overspreading the valleys and 
terraced on the hills—alternating with waste ground 
overgrown with the beautiful prickly oak, and lovely wild 
flowers. One rocky vale struck us as particularly beau- 
tiful. We were in the neighbourhood of Bethel ;—I 
anxiously enquired for it of the Arabs, but in vain ;—I 
did not then remember the prophecy, “ Seek not Bethel, 
—Bethel shall come to naught!” In fact, not a trace, 





not even a tradition, remains of its existence. 

I took notes of all the distances on this journey, and 
of all the villages we passed ; few figure in the maps 
comparatively with the hundreds that exist in Palestine. 
They are not, however, thickly inhabited, and the con- 
dition of the peasants is most miserable: the whole coun- 
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try was teeming with the richest crops when we passed 
through it, but the enlightened government of Mahomed 
Ali precludes their profiting by the bounty of nature, 
and the conscription, as in Egypt, has so drained the 
villages of men, that more than once, and in the most 


| out of the way parts of the country, none of the pea- 
| sants would act as guides, for fear of being impressed 


for soldiers. 

After following the beautiful valley of Leban, (old 
Lebonah,) which we entered about eight hours and a 
half from Jerusalem, for rather more than three hours, 
it expanded into a magnificent plain waving with corn— 
the parcel of ground, there can be no doubt, which Ja- 
cob gave to his son Joseph, and the gathering-place, in 
every age of their history, of the clans of Israel: we 
saw camels and cattle winding their way through the 
cornfields far below us. Turning up a valley to the 
west, between the hills of Gerizim and Ebal, (on which 
the tribes stood in two divisions, when the book of the 
law—the blessings and curses, and the astonishing pro- 
phecies of Moses, were read to them by Joshua, “ and 
all the people cried Amen !”)—we reached Nablous, the 
ancient Sichem or Sychar, built at the foot and on the 
lowest slope of Gerizim, and embowered in groves of the 
richest verdure—figs, mulberries, olives—one solitary 
palm tree towering over them, and hedges of the prickly 
pear, with its fantastic boughs and yellow blossoms 
guarding every plantation. It was a sweet evening, the 
thrushes were singing merrily, and every thing smiled 
around us. Nablous was far too lovely for entrance—we 
rode round the town, and encamped beyond it under the 
olive trees. A remnant of the Samaritans, about one 
hundred, still live there, and, at certain seasons, still go 
up and worship on Gerizim. 

Two hours’ ride, the following morning, through 
mule-tracks over the rocks, worn deep by the feet of 
centuries, took us to Subusta, the ancient Samaria, 
named by Herod Sebaste, in honour of Augustus; this 
and Nablous (Neapolis) are singular instances of the 
Arabs having adopted the Greek, and forgotten the 
original Hebrew names. Samaria stood on an oval hill, 
stretching east and west, and separated from the hills 
that encircle it by a very deep valley. ‘The miserable 
modern village is chiefly built of the remains of the an- 
cient city. Our guide, a regular village antiquary, led 
us first along the southern side of the hill, planted with 
olives and fig trees, through and alongside of the re- 
mains of a handsome colonnade, Herod’s work, probably, 
running east and west; near the town, the pillars are 
mostly overthrown; some haye rolled off the terrace on 
which they stood,—others are scarcely perceptible above 
ground ; numbers, however, at the west end, retain their 
upright position, though without their capitals. The 
colonnade ends, at the extremity of the hill, in an open 
space between two mounds of ruins overgrown with 
grass—the ancient gate, according to our village oracle, 
of Samaria, and the two forts that defended it. We re- 
turned by the north side of the hill, for the most part 
through fig, as on the southern through olive trees ; 
there are the remains of many fine pillars in a grove of 
fig trees on the highest of the broad terraces into which 
the bill has been cut; and in the plain below are several 
more, forming two sides of a quadrangle. I have sel- 
dom been so forcibly struck with the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy as when walking over the hill of Samaria. An 
old ruined church, of barbarous, but richly ornamented 
architecture, hangs picturesquely on the edge of the hill 
below the modern village. 

Beyond Samaria, we struck across the country towards 
Mount Carmel, by a route undescribed, so far as [ am 
aware, by any traveller. We soon lost our way, but that 
was of little consequence, for the country is full of vil- 
lages, well cultivated, and quite beautiful. We halted 
at noon in a grove of noble olives, swarming with little 
green leaf-hoppers—if I may call them so—shaped like 
frogs—the merriest little beings imaginable. You will 
find the village Sili on the map, not so Cufr Ai, nor 
Ellar, which crowns the highest hill between Sili and 
Zeita—a village on the great road between Acre and 
Ramla, and which we passed a little to the south the 
following morning. Six other villages, one of them 
named Baca, saluted us from the hills, as we descended 
from Ellar. We proceeded along a beautiful and very 
extensive plain, the prolongation, I take it, of the Vale 
of Sharon ;—the scenery reminded Clarke of Kent. 
Nothing could exceed’the richness of the soil, or the 





beauty of its produce—even of the thistles, with which 
every fallow and uncultivated field was overgrown, of 
the deepest blue and most laxuriant growth, often over- 
topping my head on horseback ; dear old Scotland can 
boast of none so beautiful. 

Presently leaving the plain, we rode for two hours 
through a range of sloping hills covered with beautiful 
valonidis or evergreen oaks—regular English park 
scenery ; then, the trees ceasing, through a continued 
expanse of sloping downs, till we reached the southern 
prolongations of Carmel, and the banks of “that an- 
cient river, the river Kishon ;” henceforward, the hills 
on both sides were again covered with valonidis and 
prickly oaks. The road ran close under Mount Carmel, 
along the banks of the Kishon,—a rocky path, winding 
through oleanders in full bloom, reeds, and wild flowers 
of every hue—the birds singing sweetly—and wood- 
pigeons cooing,—and the temperature as fresh and mild 
as May in England. 

We had already caught a glimpse of the Great Plain 
of Esdraelon to the east, and presently emerged into 
that of Acre on the north, a magnificent expanse of the 
richest land. We encamped that night in an olive grove 
near the village Yajour; a wolf came down to recon- 
noitre us as we were resting under the hill, but ran off 
when Clarke went after him with his gun. 

Grand was the roar of the surf, as we rode up to the 
gates of Caypha next morning—that miserable hole! 
We sent on our baggage to Acre, and turned westwards 
towards the Carmelite convent built about half way up 
the loftiest ridge of Mount Carmel—to which, indeed, 
correctly speaking, the name ought to be restricted ; it 
here descends in an almost perpendicular slope to the 
sea. The top and sides are covered with shrubs and 
flowers, but quite bare of trees; a few olives flourish at 
its foot, and on the lowest slope, as if trying to get up 
and invalidate the prophecy. ‘The “excellency of Car- 
mel” is indeed departed. 

Crossing the triangular plain formed by the mountain 
and the southwest horn of the bay of Acre, we ascend- 
ed to the couvent by a very steep path, partly protected 
by a parapet. It is certainly the handsomest convent I 
have seen in Palestine,—three stories high,—nine win- 
dows towards Acre, and thirteen towards the Mediter- 
ranean ; the fathers have been rebuilding it for eleven 
years, and it is not yet finished, though quite habitable. 
Two monks only were there, but nothing could exceed 
the cordiality of our reception, and pressing weie their 
entreaties that we should stay four, three, two, or at least 
one day with them, After coffee, they showed us their 
lions ;—think what a pleasant surprise it was, when, 
opening a side-door, they ushered us into a suite of no 
less than five small apartments, fitted up for visiters in 
the European style, and with European furniture, neat- 
ness itself,—window-curtains, tables, reed-bottemed and 
arm-chairs, beds with curtains and gilt corner tops, (one 
room with a double bed, for a gentleman and lady,) 
basins, looking-glasses, &c. &c., and such a lovely sea 
view from the windows; these were all at our service, 
they said, for as long as we should like to stay there. 
Indeed I know no place, (except theoretically some of 
the convents on Mount Lebanon,) I would sooner take 
up my quarters in for a month or two of repose and 
study. 

The church, not yet finished, is built over the cave in 
which Elijah is said to have dwelt, but again I must ask, 
where is the proof of this? In a side-chapel they showed 
us a beautiful wooden statue of Elijah killing one of the 
prophets of Baal. The view of the Mediterranean from 
the roof of the convent, a boundless expanse, but unre- 
lieved by a single sail, was very grand, but fatiguing 
from its uniformity ; to the S. and 8S. E. lie Acre and its 
noble bay; to the 8. we saw Castel Pellegrino, illus- 
trious in the old crusading day, and Toftosa; imme- 
diately below us, on the edge of the bay, they pointed to 
a few ruined walls—the faint traces of Porphyrion, so 
named from the ancient purple dye of Tyre. 

Acre is four hours distant from Carmel; we rode 
thither along the beach, frequently over wrecks of ves- 
sels of considerable size, almost buried in the sand. We 
forded the Kishon in about half a dozen steps; here it 
had lost all its beauty, and the Belus, of about the same 
breadth, was equally uninteresting. Acre looks nobly 
from a distance, but within its walls is wretched—houses 
in ruins, and broken arches in every direction—remi- 
niscences of Ibrahim Pashas We could hardly believe 
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we had arrived at the convent, when our guides led us 
into the court of a large ruinous building like a khan ; 
the monks were as chorlish as those of Mount Carmel 
were courteous, and the rooms they most ungraciously 
offered us swarmed so with fleas, that we reloaded the 
mules, and, walking back to the beach, encamped in 
peace and freedom, on a grassy plot, almost alive with 
grasshoppers, harmless little beings! I never was so 
struck with the truth of Pope’s beautiful line—« the 
green myriads of the peopled grass.” And such a sun- 
set! we should have lost it within the walls of the con- 
vent. Ibrahim Pasha! Ibrahim Pasha!—Why not a 
sigh for the olden day, when the standard of England 
streamed from St. George’s Mount, and the chivalry of 
Richard encamped around it, and the young knights 
stood and listened to Blondel’s lay ; but he that was to 
win on the morrow the honoured name of D’Acre sat 
apart from his companions, watching the sun setting in 
the far west, where dwelt the lady of his love—his 
casque lying on the grass, and his steed feeding beside 
him. . 

Tuesday, the sixteenth of May, we passed from the 
plain of Acre, through the beautiful vale of Bellin, or 
Abilin, into the rich and fertile plain of Zebulon; and 
thence ascended, through a vale of olives, to Sepphoury, 
the representative of Sepphoris, the ancient capital of 
Galilee. A few broken columns, sarcophagi, and ex- 
cavated tombs, are its only remains of Jewish, and an 
old Gothic church with handsome arches, of Christian 
magnificence. 

In about an hour and a quarter beyond Sepphoury, 
we reached the loftiest ridge between the plain of Es- 
draelon and the sea; the view on every side was superb 
—in front of us stretched the magnificent plain of 
Esdraelon, or Jezreel, so interesting ip the annals of his- 
tory past—and to come, for there, according to the 
Apocalypse, will be fought the last great battle of Me- 
giddon; Mount Tabor was full in view; the snowy 
peaks of Mount Hermon rose in the distance, and at our 
feet lay Nazareth, embedded in its little vale like the in- 
fant Saviour in his mother’s arms, 

But the vale of Nazareth has no pretensions to the 
beauty ascribed to it by travellers; its hills are barren 
and uncultivated, and the grove of fig trees we passed 
through descending to the village was very scanty. We 
were hospitably received by the superior of the Spanish 
convent, who gave us a very tolerable apartment, with a 
portentous crack, however, across the roof, the effect of 
the great earthquake of the first of January; have you 
ever heard of it in England! They had excellent rooms 
for visiters, but the wing of the house in which they 
were situated has been completely ruined. Only six 
persons were killed in Nazareth, and but few houses were 
injured. 

The church is very handsome, but inferior to those at 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem ; it contains two organs, one 
of them a very fine instrument. Expressing a wish to 
hea: it played, the superior sent for the ‘organist, who 
surprised us by striking up a beautiful slow waltz, (there 
was no one in the church but ourselves,) and then the 
grand Constitutional March of Spain; many other airs 
followed, executed with much taste and enthusiasm ; it 
was quite a treat, and did me much good. The church 
is built over a grotto, said to be part of the Virgin Mary’s 
house, and the scene of the Annunciation. In front of 
the altar, (that is, where it now stands,) stood the Santa 
Casa of Loretto, said to have been transported thither 
by angels from this spot. 

Clarke and I visited the steep rock near the Maronite 
church, from which his father imagined the Jews wished 
to cast our Saviour; it may very possibly have been the 
spot; the rock is still twenty-five or thirty feet in height, 
and so much rubbish has accumulated at the bottom that 
it may have been fifty or sixty—eighteen hundred years 
ago. If I recollect right, one might now jump down the 
Tarpeian rock at Rome without much risk of broken 
limbs. 

Every scene of our Saviour’s life at Nazareth is mark- 
ed by chapels and churches; there is a well, however, 
named after the Virgin, to the east of the city, which we 
gazed at with extreme interest; it still supplies Naza- 
reth with water, and thither, without a doubt, came the 
virgin mother and her Saviour Son, day after day, to 
draw water,—as we saw the daughters of Nazareth 
coming while we stopped our horses to drink of it. 
From Nazareth, sending on Missirie, with the bag- 








gage, direct to Mount T'abor, we rode over the hills to 


Kenna, the ancient Cana of Galilee, passing Reni, a | 


village on the left, utterly destroyed by the earthquake. 
Cana rises on a gentle elevation, facing the southwest. 
We stopped at a fountain of excellent water, flowing 
beneath the village through delicious groves of figs and 
pomegranates—the source, doubtless, of the very water 
that was made wine. 

From Cana we struck into a narrow but most lovely 
vale, wooded chiefly with valonidis and prickly oaks, 
and carpeted with the most luxuriant grass and wild 
flowers, especially a flower resembling the holyoak, which 


at this season adorns every field in Palestine. The vale | 
ended in a small plain, nearly triangular, formed by the | 
meeting of several valleys, and covered with corn—the | 


only cultivated spot we saw during the whole ride. 
Turning to the right, in the direction of Mount Tabor, 
we presently caught a glimpse of the tent, and the 
union-jack hoisted on a tree as a signal. 


Missirie had | 


selected a charming spot, about ten minutes up the | 


mountain, commanding a splendid view over Galilee to- 
wards Nazareth and Saffet. Our guide from Nazareth, 


a benevolent looking gray-bearded Christian, pointed | 
out several spots sanctified by monkish tradition, visible | 


froin this elevation,—the mountain of the Beatitudes, 
the place where the five thousand were fed, &c. 


After resting awhile, we started for the top in time to | 
| and splendid thistles in immense crops; I saw a stunted 


see the sun set beyond the Mediterranean, a most mag- 
nificent spectacle. The mountain being entirely covered 


with thick woods, and nearly level at the summit, we | 
had some difficulty in discovering its highest point; | 


once attained, the prospect north, south, east, and west, 
was almost boundless. 
very extensive ruins of an ancient town and fortress 
mentioned by Josephus. 
there in forty days, is still traceable. 


The summit is covered with | 


The wall, too, that he built | 
Dr. Mac Lennan | 


and J discovered a very large and deep fosse at the west | 
end of the hill, with part of a wall of very considerable | 


height still standing. 
himself, but had much more difficulty in extricating 


Clarke found his way there by 


himself from the maze of ruins; he encountered four | 


deep fosses at four points where he attempted to egress, 
and almost thought himself bewitched. We met with 
arches, vaults, and excavations in every direction, all 
overgrown with thick grass and trees; the soil is ex- 
cessively rich. 
saw a rude chapel near the castle, dedicated to the 'l’rans- 
figuration, with three altars, answering to the proposed 
three tabernacles :—that the Transfiguration took place 
on Mount Tabor, is, however, quite a gratuitous suppo- 
sition, 

The next morning we rode to Tiberias, now Tabaria, 
across the great plain, leaving the “ Hill of the Beati- 
tudes,” on which our Saviour is said to have preached 
his sermon on the mount, to the left;—I should rather 
say, that, while the rest of the caravan went on to Ti- 
berias, Clarke and I rode to the top of it; the view is 
lovely—the sea of Galilee lies before you, outstretched 
like a map, its northern extremity, broken by creeks, but 
circular in the main, is quite distinct, while the eye fol- 
lows the eastern shore for many a mile, till the moun- 
tains close in and conceal the southern extremity. The 
snowy ridge of Gebel Sheikh, the ancient Hermon, is 
the principal ornament of every view in this part of 
Galilee. Dr. Mac Lennan had not seen snow for six- 
teen years, 


Of comparatively modern buildings, we | 


We did not enter Tiberias, but pitched on the banks 


of the lake; the earthquake had left the town in ruins, 
its walls cast down to the ground, its towers split in two, 
and their galleries and chambers laid open and yawning 
in mid-air. We all bathed, and found it most refreshing. 
We spent a very pleasant afternoon and evening on the 
shore of this lovely lake—not, I hope, without thoughts 
of Him who dwelt on its banks and walked on its waves, 
and stilled them at his word, and whose will is still all- 
powerful to sustain us, when the winds wage war, and 
the waters rise against us, and faith, like Peter, sinks in 
the heart, even while it wishes to draw nigh to God, and 
we look around for help, and finding none, cry aloud, 
« Lord, save us, we perish!”—and then, and not till 
then, is the hand outstretched, and the voice heard, that 
says to the winds, “ Peace!” and to the sea, “ Be still!” 
and there is a great calm, and the heart, like its emblem, 
recomposed to rest, faith walks once more on the waters, 
hand in hand, and in communion with her Saviour. 

Thoughtfully and peacefully passed that evening. A 





few hours’ repose were very welcome after so many days’ 
incessant march, 


Arrived at the sea of Galilee, I was very anxious to 
discover, if possible, the sites of Capernaum, Chorazin, 
Bethsaida, &c., and to visit the eastern shore of the lake, 
of which I had never met with any description ;—with 
the exception of Burckhardt, who only visited the south- 
eastern extremity, and a few other gentiemen who tra- 
veled as Arabs, dread of the inhabitants had hitherto 
deterred Frank travellers from venturing thither; but 
we were a numerous party, well armed—times too were 
changed—and we determined therefore on making the 
complete tour of the lake, en route for Om Keis and 
Jerash ;—some humbug was talked to us, not about the 
inhabitants, but the roads, which our guide declared ab- 
solutely impassable: truth is a rare bird in this country ; 
—there is as beautiful and easy a footpath along the 
whole eastern shore of the lake as across a meadow in 
England. 

About an hour north of Tiberias, and at the bottom 
of a deep bay, unnoticed in the map, we entered the 
plain of Gennesareth, of which Josephus gives such a 
glowing description, nor do I think it overcharged. It 
is excessively fertile, but for the most part uncultivated ; 
the waste parts are covered with the rankest vegetation, 
reeds, nebbek trees, oleanders, honeysuckles, wild flowers, 


palm or two, and there are fig trees, though I did not 
see them,—once they were numerous. A broad clear 
stream and innumerable rapid little rivulets cross the 
road. Medjdel, a wretched village, probably represents 
Magdala, the birth-place of Mary Magdalen, both names 
implying “tower,” in Arabic and Hebrew,—but of Ca- 
pernaum no traces remain, nct even, so far as I could 
ascertain by repeated enquiries, the memory of its name. 
Truly, indeed, has Capernaum been cast down to hades 
—the grave of oblivion. I think it must have stood on 
the northern extremity of the plain, close to the sea; its 
position on the shore cannot be doubted,—it was also 
very near the mountain on which our Saviour preached 
his sermon, for, descending from it, he entered into Ca- 
pernaum ;—the hills to the south of the plain are very 
rugged and barren—no one would fur a moment dream 
of climbing them for such a purpose as our Saviour had 
in view,—those that bound the plain to the west are too 
distant from the lake to answer the cenditions,—while 
that to the north, which we crossed on our road to the 
head of the lake, agrees with them in every point, the 
summit, an easy walk from the town, supposing it situ- 
ated as I conceive it was, being perfectly smooth and 
covered with fine grass, though the sides are rocky. 

Beyond this hill, in another small plain, flow several 
very copious streams of warm mineral waters, and there 
are extensive ruins of Roman baths and aqueducts. 
After traversing a succession of sloping meadows, and 
some of the finest thickets of oleander I ever saw, in 
full flower, we reached the head of the lake, in four 
hours after leaving Tiberias. 

I could hear nothing of Chorazin and Bethsaida, 
though I named them to almost every one we ret, 
Bethsaida, however, was discovered by Pococke in ruins, 
and called by the same name, rather out of this imme- 
diate district, but Chorazin ought to be somewhere here- 
abouts. Dr. Richardson was informed that both Chorazin 
and Capernaum were near, but in ruins—no one, howe 
ever, that we met seemed to know any thing about them. 
Some future traveller may be more fortunate in this in- 
teresting enquiry. 

After riding up the Ghor, or Valley of the Jordan, 
about an hour, we halted for the noontide rest under two 
large branching nebbek trees, laden with fruit, a thick 
grove of oleanders overspreading the moist plain below, 
wherever the Jordan flowed, or the little streamlets, that 
branch off from and reunite with him, find their way. 
The river was flowing very swiftly, and of considerable 
breadth, but not deeper than the horses’ knees, at the 
point where we forded it; it was a charming evening, 
and I do not think I exaggerate in saying that thousands 
of birds were singing in the thickets as we crossed the 
Ghor—but the noise they made was horrible. 

Reaching the foot of the Eastern Mountains in an 
hour and forty minutes, and turning southwards, we 
rode for nearly two hours and a half as far as the moun- 
tain El Hussn, beyond Wady Sumuk, where we pitched 
for the night near a Bedouin camp. So far from finding 
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the road rugged or difficult, it was far easier than that 
on the western bank, in fact by far the best we had ever 
traveled on in Syria, lying entirely through meadows, 
covered with corn, that descend in a gentle declivity to 
the water’s edge—and this description applies to the 
whole eastern side of the lake; the western is much 


more rugged and precipitous. Nothing could exceed 
the beauty of the lake and of the opposite mountains at 
sunset; the view from the west is quite tame in com- 
parison,—though, ’tis true, you do see Mount Hermon. 

Next morning we climbed up the mountain El] Hussn, 
which at a distance so strongly resembles the hump of a 
camel, that I think there can be little doubt of its being 
the ancient Gamala, described by Josephus as resem- 
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considerably deeper, four or five feet at least,—but we 
forded it without difficulty, and thén struck into the bills 
to the east, which we ascended for about an hour and a 
half, and then, to our surprise, instead of having to de- 
scend again, found ourselves on an extensive plain, on 
which stand the ruins of Oom Keis—in all probability 
Gadara. 

These ruins are very considerable—besides the foun- 
dations of a whole line of houses, there are two theatres, 
on the north and west sides of the town—the former 
quite destroyed, but the latter in very tolerable preserva- 
tion, and very handsome ; near it the ancient pavement, 
with wheel-tracks of carriages, is still visible. Broken 
columns and capitals lie in every direction, and sarco- 





bling, and named after, the said protuberance. It has 
been a place of tremendous strength, and no slight im- | 
portance. Valleys, deep and almost perpendicular, sur- 
round it on the north, east, and south. On the south 
side the rock is scarped angularly for defence; on the | 
eastern it is built up, so as to bar all approach from be- 
low; to the southeast a neck of land, of much lower 
elevation, and scarped on both sides, connects it with the 
neighbouring mountains, and communicates by a steep 
descent with the southern valley; travellers from the 
east and west appear to have met at this neck of Jand, 
and thence ascended the city; in fact, the southern val- 
ley is still the high road between the lake and the coun- 
try east of it—but no one now, save the curious Frank, 
turns out of his path to visit El Hussn. 

Ignorant of the shorter road, we ascended it in almost 
a direct line from the lake. If, as I conclude, the houses 
were built on the steep face of the mountain, Josephus | 
might well describe them as hanging as if they would 
fall one on the other. All traces of them have been 
swept away, and the mountain is now covered with thick 
grass. The top is sprinkled with trees; we found many 
ruins on it, apparently of the citadel, but not very in- 





teresting. } 

Passing a ruined wall, and advancing eastward, we 
came to the picturesque remains of a gate, built of massive | 
stones; grenite columns were lying about,—one at a 
little distance, partly erect,—and quantities of polished | 
stone strewn in every direction. Farther on, we found 
a curious cone of black stone—then a well, and the re- 
mains of a bath—and another gate on the eastern brow 
of the hill, by which we descended to the above mention- 
ed neck of land, and thence into the valley. Many 
sarcophagi, part of a cornice, and the disunited stones 
of a water-course, were lying on the isthmus; and in 
the face of the mountain to the south, overhanging the 
valley, are many tombs—the only ones I saw on the 
east side of the sea of Galilee. Descending the valley 
towards the lake, we met a party of Arabs, bound for 
Feik, the town which gives its modern name to all this 
district, the ancient Gadarene. 

What the old name of El Hussn was—-Gamala, or 
Gadara—lI do not pretend to decide, but I felt the strong 
conviction, as I descended the valley, that this was the 
city of the Gadarenes, to which our Saviour had crossed 
from Capernaum, (just opposite,) when, “ immediately 
on coming out of the ship, there met him out of the 
tombs a certain man possessed with devils, exceeding 
fierce, so that no man might pass that way”—the high 
road of the country then, as now. Our Saviour, on the 
people of the city entreating his departure, returned to 
Capernaum, his object in crossing having merely been 
to avoid the importunity of the multitude, though doubt- 
less he bad foreknown from all eternity the miracle of 
mercy there to be performed by him on the wretched de- 
moniac. Moreover, below the hill, as you descend to- 
wards the lake, are certain steep eminences, on which 
the swine may have been feeding when the devils begged 
leave to enter them; “ running down a steep place into 
the sea” cannot imply a precipice immediately over- 
hanging the lake, for there is none such on the whole 
eastern ehore, and, if one of these steep declivities be 
not the scene of that stupendous miracle, I know of no 
place that answers the description. I was glad to find 
in conversation with my friend Mr. Farren, after arriv- 
ing at Damascus, that the conviction of this being the 
city of the Gadarenes had struck him just as forcibly as 
myself, 

After reaching the southern extremity of the lake, 
and traversing for a short while the valley of the Jor- 
dan, we reached the banks of the ancient Yermuck, a 
fine swift-flowing river, about as wide as the Jordan, but 








| him a man of consequence. 
| children were ejected to make room for us. 
| was spread on a raised dais, or platform, at one end of 
| the large arched apartment of which the whole house 


phagi to the east of the town, where the tombs are—and 
these tombs are by far the most interesting antiquities to 
be seen at Oom Keis. They are almost all inhabited, 
and the massive stone doors, that originally closed them, 
still move on their hinges, and open or shut at the option 
of the present owners. These doors are usually about 
five or six incbes thick. The best specimen I saw was 
beautifully carved in four deep pannels, with a pseudo- 
knocker; a wreath between two roses was sculptured on 
the lintel, and the sarcophagus still retained its place 
within. We saw numbers of stone doors afterwards in 


| the Hauran, all the Roman houses there having origi- 


nally been furnished with them, but no where any so 
handsome as those of the sepulchres at Oom Keis. Over 
one of them I was shown a Greek inscription, purporting 
it to be the tomb of Gaius Annius Gaaniph, a curious 


| mixture of Hebrew and profane names. 


These tombs have been supposed to be those haunted 
by the demoniac of Scripture; but surely they should 
not be looked for at an inland town, some miles to the 
southeast of the sea of Galilee ; besides, it is clear that, 
as our Saviour did not enter the “ city of the Gadarenes,” 
the tombs lay to the west of it; whereas these are to the 
east of Oom Keis. 

The guide we procured here, after a great deal of 
difficulty, led us quite astray to a village called Melka, 


| or Meltsha, where our arrival excited great astonishment 


and many mashallahs at our maps, guns, &c.; they pro- 
bably had never seen Franks before. ‘Taking another 
guide frum this place, the following morning, we pur- 
sued our way through scenery, for the most partextremely 
ugly, and void of interest, (but good soil, and not a little 
under cultivation,) to Erbad, where we found the secre- 
tary and suite of an officer of Ibrahim Pasha, absent in 
the neighbourhood on duty; they pressed us most cor- 


| dially to alight and drink their master’s coffee, but we 
| had not time, and declined their kindness. 


The secre- 
tary, however, obliged us in another way by procuring 


| us a far more efficient guide in the Sheikh of the Chris- 


tians of E!] Hussn, the next village we came to. 
Sheikh Suleyman insisted on our resting in his house, 
and there was no evdding his hospitality. It was the 


| largest in the village, and every thing about it betokened 


A number of women and 
Our carpet 


consisted ; he sat down with us, and the Christian vil- 
lagers sat below and on the edge of the platform; some 
were old men, all wore the kefiech, or Bedouin head-dress, 
—the turban is very seldom seen east of the Jordan. 

I asked after Mousa Hakim, M. Seetzen, the first 
Eurepean who traveled in these regions, about thirty 
years ago; an old man replied that he had carried his 
saddle-bags ; they enquired if I was his son, and another 
added I was very like him. He was here, they said, 
nineteen days, making El Hussn his head-quarters, and 
visiting the different places in the neighbourhood,— 
naming them in succession. Abdallah ul Ganem, 
“ Seetzen’s hospitable old landlord,” as Burckhardt, who 
was also his guest, calls him, is still living; they talked 
in very high terms of Ibrahim Beg,—evidently a Frank 
traveller—can it have been Burckhardt? ‘The Arab 
nom de guerre he commonly assumed was Sheikh 
Ibrahim. 

Our host’s coffee was very good; he had some diffi- 
culty, at first, in procuring water, and, to our surprise, 
we learnt that, except a spring which produced only two 
skins a-day, there was none drinkable in the village, and 
they were obliged to bring the surplus from a consider- 
able distance. On our return to E] Hussn, the Sheikh’s 


mentioned the existence of any spring there ;—such an 
opinion have these orientals of Frank learning. 

In our ride that afternoon, the old Sheikh pointed out 
many fine fields as his property; the land, he said, was 
very rich, and, if the English would but come and take 
possession of it, they would join heart and hand with 
them, and drive out thé Turks with the sword. This 
feeling is almost universal among the villagers east of the 
Jordan, and no wonder, for their state is wretched, 
scorched as they are by that iron furnace—Egy pt. 

Two hours beyond El Hassn, we encamped at the 
large village of Naimi. The moment we arrived, the 
Greek priest came down, and implored us to lodge with 
him; we excused ourselves with all civility, saying we 
always slept in our tent in the fresh air. After we had 
pitched and settled in it, he brought us a goat as a pre- 
sent; we told him we had killed a sheep the night before, 
and had plenty of meat ; nothing would satisfy him,— 
he had given us the goat, he said, and it was impossible 
for him to take it back. Punch accordingly took posses- 
sion. Nothing could exceed the hospitality of this good 
man ; hospitality, east of the Jordan, is dreadfully em- 
barrassing, and one is obliged sometimes to be almost 
rude in evading it, but the horrors acceptance would 
involve one in are too awful to contemplate with equa- 
nimity. We did not forget next day to recompense the 
priest for his goat through the medium of his child; he 
convoyed us some distance out of the town, and we 
parted. 

The wood scenery spoken of in such high terms by 
Buckingham, Irby and Mangles, &c. began to appear 
about a quarter of an hour after leaving Naimi—tiees, 
thinly scattered at first, but which soon became nume- 
rous; and the road henceforward was extremely pretty, 
winding over hills and through vales and narrow rocky 
ravines, overhung with the valonidi oak and other beau- 
tiful trees, of which I knew not the names. Approach- 
ing Jerash, (Souf lying considerably to the west,) the 
woods had suffered much from fire; the whole mountain 
side had been burnt ;—the herbage was quite consumed, 
many trees had perished in the conflagration, some were 
standing, half alive, half dead, while others had quite 
escaped. Jerash lay before us ;—after a steep and rocky 
descent, we reached the bank of a beautiful little stream, 
thickly shaded by tall oleanders, and, passing through 
hundreds of sheep and goats watering at it, ascended to 
the summit of a hill in the midst of the ruins, near a 
spacious oval colonnade, which forms the termination of 
the principal street, and was once, probably, the forum of 
Jerash. We pitched on the top of the hill, and, re- 
descending, forthwith commenced an examination of the 
ruins, 

We visited the southwest section first, and, passing 
through the oval colonnade, ascended to the remains of 
a fine temple, once surrounded by a peristyle of Corinth- 
ian columns, of which one broken one only remains 
erect: capitals, of good execution, and fragments of the 
frieze are lying about. I may as well remark here, once 
for all, that almost all the finest works of architecture in 
Syria are of this order. Close to the temple stands a 
theatre in excellent preservation, the seats often quite 
perfect for many rows together; there are thirty rows. 
The galleries are now the private dwelling houses of the 
Arabs, and we did not enter them from the blended fear 
of intrusion and fleas, The buildings behind the stage, 
with the three front doors (filled up with rubbish,) and 
the side entrances, remain unusually perfect, and many 
of the Corinthian pillars are still standing. A large 
circus without the southwest gate, and, beyond it, the 
remains of a large heavy triumphal arch, are the only 
other objects worth notice in this direction. 

Returning through the remains of the 8.W. gate, to 
the oval colonnade, (of the Ionic order and in very good 
preservation,) we proceeded along the principal street, 
running N.E. and 8.W. along the side of the hill on 
which Jerash is built, and lined with Corinthian columns ; 
at its point of intersection with another street running 
down to the river, (on the right, east of the town,) stand 
four square pedestals, ornamented with niches for busts 
on each side, and once probably surmounted by pillars or 
statues,—they are much handsomer, though smaller, 
than those at Palmyra, and at Shoaba in the Hauran. 
The cross street Jeads to a bridge, and on the other side 
of the river (where a suburb appears to have been built) 
stands a very large Christian church, and the ruins of a 
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to a semicircular recess, on the left, of very rich archi- 
tecture, but much injured; probably an ancient temple, 
as four fine columns, much loftier than their neighbours, 
stand in front of it. An inscription bears the name of 
M. Aurelius Antoninus. 

Farther on, still to the left of the street, stands the 
propylon or gateway to the temple of Baal, or the Sun, 
the principal edifice of Jerash. It is a very handsome 
building; the pediments and friezes are particularly 
rich. A long inscription is lying on the ground in frag- 
ments; I could make enough of it out to conclude that 
the temple was built by one of the Antonines. A flight 
of steps led originally from the propylon to the brow of 
the hill, and a central colonnade from that to the temple. 
It stood in the centre of a large court surrounded by 
columns, of which two only, on the north side, remain 
perfect. ‘The columns of the portico are in very good 
preservation, but not of the best execution ; one of them, 
the second from the south, rocks in the breeze,—we saw 
it distinctly. The inside of the temple is quite plain. 
Baal’s worship was universal over this country—the 
finest temples existing in Syria, those of Baalbec, Pal- 
myra, and Jerash, were all dedicated to him. 

Opposite to the propylon, another cross street runs 
down towards the river, bordered by columns, erect only 
on the south side; traces are discernible of the ancient 
pavement, which was raised in the middle of the street, 
with a trottoir on a lower level. It ends in a semi-circular 
platform, built up over the river. 

Beyond the propylon, following the course of the 
main street, and to the left of it, stands another theatre 
for wild beasts’ combats, with a colonnade in front of it, 
from which a third cross street runs down to the river, 
meeting the high street at a rotunda (which has suffered 
much from the recent earthquake,) and ending in an 
immense accumulation of vaults and arches overhanging 
the stream—probably baths. The High street runs on 
in a northeasterly direction, till it ends at the gate of 
the town. The ancient pavenent is in singular preserva- 
tion beyond the baths. 

Here ended our explorations, and now for the result. 
Iam glad I have seen Jerash, and think it well worth 
visiting, but I confess it fell far short of my expectations. 
No one building gave me the impression of perfect gran- 
deur or perfect beauty,—there is none that stamps itself 
on the memory and the affections; the conception and 
execution of the ruins in general are poor, without 
dignity or grace ; the eye is perpetually offended by the 
want of harmony and proportion,—capitals too large or 
too small for their shafts, shafts sloping too suddenly to 
their capitals, and others, next to them, in the same 
building, maintaining the same stumpy thickness 
throughout; while, in the colonnade of the principal 
street, columns of different sizes are united in the same 
row, and those on the opposite sides of the street do not 
face each other. The Ionic oval colonnade is pretty 


enough as a whole, but the pillars, in themselves, are: 


very poor and diminutive. The sculptures of the recess 
or temple in the High street, and the frieze of the propy- 
lon of the great temple, are certainly very rich, but 
neither gave me the delight I expected. The theatre, 
indeed, pleased me most of all the monuments of Jerash. 
I cannot conceive how any one could have named it on 
the same day with Palmyra. I should call Jerash a 
very fair specimen of a second rate provincial Roman 
town, and such Pella was, the town the Christians fled 
to, on the approaching destruction of Jerusalem, and 
with which Jerash seems much more identifiable than 
with Gerasa, similar as are the names; for Gerasa lay to 
the east of the sea of Galilee. And if Gerash de Pella, 
what an interesting place would it be to the Christian 
pilgrim, even were the site as bare as that of Jerusalem 
herself, after the ploughshare of Terentius Rufus had 
torn up her very foundations ! 

Now, though I have said al) this, I would not for the 
world dissuade any traveller from visiting these ruins. 
I was disappointed, I allow, but my expectations had 
been too much excited. Coutts, some day, remember- 
ing my disappointment, yet following my advice, or 
rather the dictates of his own good sense in seeing and 
judging for himself, may probably be as agreeably sur- 
prised with Jerash as I was with Palmyra, after all I had 
heard to its disparagement. 

Jerash has suffered much from the late earthquake ; 
we saw many recent ruins ; Mr. Moore was here at the 
time, and he described the columns as chattering on 








their bases, But many a previous earth-throb has aided 
the scythe of time in the work of destruction ; the pil- 
lars consist, for the most part, of several courses of stone, 
and in repeated instances every course has been shaken 
out of its place,—and that many a year ago, 

With what different views do Franks now visit these 
Syrian wilds! I dare say Baldwin and his chivalry 
thought little of the temples and theatres of Jerash, when 
they tore down the fortress that the Soldan of Damascus 
had had the impudence to build so near their territory. 
It was built, we are told, of large squared stones; many 
a Roman building, I fear, suffered to supply the mate- 
rials, 

The heat was very great at Jerash. By day, the 
ruins were absolutely alive with lizards, and at night the 
tent swarmed with insects, harmless, however, and old 
acquaintances, except a large creature, like a spider, 
armed with four powerful nippers, which drew blood ; 
there were scorpions too, but none of them visited us,— 
and land tortoises, rustling through the long grass, as we 
rambled among the ruins. 

It was our original idea, after determining on the tour 
of the Hauran, to cross the desert from Jerash to Bozrah, 
a journey of about ten hours, but we found that route 
impracticable for horses, there being no water the whole 
way. We were therefore under the necessity of return- 
ing to E] Hussn, and following the usual road of the 
country people. We started therefore for that place, but 
in a southerly direction, unable to resist the temptation 
of visiting Ammon and Assalt. 

Rabbath-Ammon, the capital of the children of Am- 
mon, the city Joab was besieging when Uriah was 
sacrificed at the command of David, and subsequently 
named Philadelphia by the Greeks, still retains among 
the Arabs its original name, pronounced Amman, with 
the broad Italian a. 

In less than an hour after leaving Jerash, we crossed 
the Nahr el Zerka, the ancient Jabbok, a very shallow 
river, into which the stream of Jerash flows ; its position 
in the map (mine, at least) is quite wrong. The trees 
became fewer and fewer as we receded from Jerash, and 
disappeared altogether about two hours north of Ammon. 
We passed many ruined sites, and the country has once 
been very populous, but, during the whole day’s ride, 
thirty-five miles at least, we did not see a single village: 
the whole country is one vast pasturage, overspread by 
the flocks and herds of the Schoor* and Beni-Hassan 
Bedouins. 
from Jerash, we passed three large camps of the latter, 
and near Ammon a still larger one of the former tribe. 
Their camels were indeed without number, grazing by 
hundreds, and nothing could be more picturesque than 
the chivalry of the Clan Schoor riding about, the little 
banderoles attached to the heads of their lung lances 
streaming in the wind;—the Beni-Hassan tribe carry 
guns only. None of the women were veiled. The 
Sheikh’s tent was always distinguished by a spear reared 
in front of it, reminding us of an interesting incident in 
the early history of David. 

The scenery waxed drearier and drearier as, at ten 


hours and a half from Jerash, we descended an akiba, or | 


precipitous stony slope, into the Valley of Ammon, and 
crossed a beautiful stream, bordered by a strip of stunted 
grass, often interrupted ; no oleanders cheered the eye 
with their rich blossoms; the hills on both sides were 
rocky and bare, and pierced with excavations, and natu- 
ral caves. Here, at a turning in the narrow valley, 
commence the antiquities of Ammon. It was situated 
on both sides of the stream ;—the dreariness of its pre- 
sent aspect is quite indescribable,—it looks like the 
abode of Death; the valley stinks with dead camels— 
one of them was rotting in the stream, and though we 
saw none among the ruins, they were absolutely covered 
in every direction with their dung. That morning’s 
ride would have convinced a sceptic; how runs the pro- 
phecy? «TI will make Rabbah a stable for camels, and 
the Ammonites a couching-place for flocks; and ye 
shall know that I am the Lord !” 

Nothing but the croaking of frogs, and screams of 
wild birds, broke the silence as we advanced up this 
valley of desolation. Passing on the left an unopened 





* There is no such tribe, I am informed, as the 
Schoors ; they were probably a detachment of Anezees 
—the most powerful tribe of the eastern desert, which 
emigrated from Nejd about three hundred years ago. 
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tomb, (for the singularity in these regions is, when the 
tombs have not been violated,) several broken sarcophagi, 
and an aqueduct, in one spot full of human skulls, a 
bridge on the right, a ruin on the left, apparently the 
southern gate of the town, and a high wall and lofty 
terrace, with one pillar still standing, the remains pro- 
bably of a portico—we halted under the square building, 
supposed by Seetzen to have been a mausoleum, and, 
after a hasty glance at it, hurried up the glen in search 
of the principal ruins, which we found much more ex- 
tensive and interesting, than we expected,—not, certainly, 
in such good preservation as those of Jerash, but design- 
ed on a much grander scale. Storks were perched in 
every direction on the tops of the different buildings ; 
others soared at an immense height above us. 

We examined the ruins more in detail the following 
morning. The Mausoleum, externally, is a very hand- 
some square edifice, ornamented with Corinthian pilas- 
ters, and an elegant cornice, the greater part of which is 
lying broken on the ground ; the interior is circular, an 
arched window, elegantly carved with roses and fretwork 
on the suffit, opening on the river, under an ornamented 
frieze,—and a smaller, in the adjacent wall of the build- 
ing, surmounted by a sculptured shell. The correspond- 
ing windows and walls of the edifice are quite destroyed. 
The first ruin we came to beyond it, (the valley bending 
eastwards,) was a large well built Christian church, 
with a steeple, which we ascended by thirty-three steps, 
in excellent preservation. Beyond it, alongside the 
river, are the remains of a lofty portico, consisting of a 
central arched recess, from which wings, with smaller 
recesses, seem originally to have branched, curving 
irregularly according to the bend of the river, and orna- 
mented in front with lofty Corinthian columns, of which 
four, much injured, and without their capitals, are still 
standing. Viewed from the other side of the water, the 
back of this portico, (if it really was one,) bas the ap- 
pearance of a fortress, being supported by two lofty round 
towers, united by a bastion, projecting angularly. At 
the time of the floods, the water of the river was 
conveyed by an arch under this building through the 
town. 

The river, throughout the valley, has been confined, 
and, in many places, still flows within a channel of 
masonry, as a safeguard against inundation. From this 
artificial bank a handsome bridge, of one broad arch, still 
quite entire, is thrown across the stream beyond the por- 
tico. We crossed it to the southern bank, there being 
nothing more on the northern worth seeing, except the 
remains of a temple of florid Corinthian architecture and 
sculpture, sadly injured by time and wind. A few 
moments, and we reached the noblest ruin at Ammon, 
a most magnificent theatre, built in the hollow of the 
southern hill. A quadrangular colonnade, of the Co- 
rinthian order, extended in front of it,—twelve of the 
pillars, forming the southwestern angle, are still stand- 
ing ; eight perfect, with their entablature, in front of the 
theatre, and four, without capitals, running towards the 
river, Between the colonnade and the southwest horn 
of the theatre, the ancient pavement remains very per- 
fect ; the raised pavement of the proscenium, or platform 
behind the stage, is also in good preservation, but this 
part of the building is much ruined. Many Corinthian 
capitals are lying on the ground, and traces of modern 
Arab houses are discernible in the area. Bones and 
skulls of camels were mouldering there, and in the 
vaulted galleries of this immense structure. We count- 
ed forty-three tiers of very high seats, divided by three 
galleries ; but several more, probably, are covered by the 
accumulated earth. Behind the highest gallery, a wall 
is built up against the rock, in the centre of which a 
doorway, receding rather more than three feet, with a 
semi-circular recess on each side, gives access to a square 
vaulted apartment,—the whole inside and outside over- 
grown with creepers, and the architectural decorations 
very chaste—it produces a beautiful effect from below, 
the movntain*crsigs towering over it. This, accord- 
ing to Arab tradition, was the summer seat of the 
Prince of Ammon in Solomon’s time—the theatre his 
palace.* 

Beyond the theatre—and the last building in that 
direction, is a curious nondescript pile—vaulted galleries 
and arched entrances from without, and a mass of ruins 





* See Buckingham’s Travels among the Arab Tribes 
east of the Jordan, p. 95, 
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within; I could not tell what to make of it. Nearly 


opposite the theatre, on the northern hill, stands the 
large building, called by Burckhardt the Castle; I did 
not visit itt—Dr. Mac Lennan did, and discovered 
moreover very extensive ruins on a table-land at the 
summit, 

There are many other ruins in the valley of Ammon, 
but in such utter decay, that it is difficult to say what 
they have been. Near the Corinthian temple, on the 
north side of the river, stands the broken shaft of a very 
noble column, larger in its diameter than any at Jerash 
—as are also the columns in front of the supposed 
portico, 

Such are the relics of ancient Ammon, or, rather, of 
Philadelphia, for no building there can boast of a prior 
date to that of the change of name. It was a bright 
cheerful morning, but still the valley is a very dreary 
spot, even when the sun shines brightest. Vultures 
were garbaging on a camel, as we slowly rode back 
through the glen, and reascended the akiba, by which 
we approached it. Ammon is now quite deserted, ex- 
cept by the Bedouins, who water their flocks at its little 
river, descending to it by a Wady, nearly opposite the 
theatre, (in which Dr. Mac Lennan saw great herds and 
flocks, and, if I recollect right, considerable ruins,) and 
by the akiba. Reascending it, we met sheep and goats 
by thousands, and camels by bundreds, coming down to 
drink,—all in beautiful condition. How—let me again 
cite the prophecy—how runs it ?—“ Ammon shall be a 
desolation !—Rabbah of the Ammonites—shall be a deso- 
late heap !—I will make Rabbah a stable for camels, and 
the Ammonites a couching-place for flocks, and ye shall 
know that I am the Lord !” 

Godfrey of Boulogne’s last expedition was a raid into 
this country of the Ammonites; he was driving home 
an immense booty, when a Saracen emir, bold in war, 
good knight and true, and one that would have wept 
over a gallant enemy as over a friend, overtook him with 
a noble train of followers. He had heard much of God- 
frey’s personal strength, and had now come from a great 
distance with the sole view—not of trying it by a per- 
sonal encounter, as a knight of Frangistan would have 

done, but of begging him to kill a large camel he had 
brought with him, in order that he might be able to 
speak as an eye-witness of the strength he had so highly 
vaunted. The courteous Godfrey drew his sword— 
struck—and the camel’s head fell to the ground like a 
poppy’s. ‘The astonished Arab, attributing the facility 
with which the deed was done to the temper of the 
blade, asked whether he could do the same thing with 
another man’s weapon? Smiling at the question, and 
taking the Saracen’s own scymetar, he struck off another 
camel’s head with the same ease. The grateful emir, 
convinced that all that he had heard of the Frank leader 
was true, thanked him, offered him presents of gold, 
silver, and horses, and then returned to his own country, 
while Godfrey went on to Jerusalem, where he died 
almost immediately afterwards. 

The year after this singular interview, Baldwin of 
Edessa, Godfrey’s brother, and the second king of Jeru- 
salem, made another successful foray on the Arabs be- 
yond the Jordan, surprised their tents in the middle of 
the night, and carried off their women and children 
prisoners, besides an innumerable multitude of asses and 
camels. ‘The men, seeing their approach, had all leapt 
on their horses, and plunged into the desert. The 
Franks immediately commenced their retreat, the cap- 
tives and cattle marching in the van. Among the former 
they presently recognised an illustrious lady, the wife ol 
a powerful prince of the country, and who was in hourly 
expectation of making him a father. The moment he 
heard of her situation, King Baldwin stopped, had her 
taken off the camel on which she rode, prepared a com- 
fortable bed for her of part of the spoils, and gave her a 
supply of provisions and two skinfuls of water—picked 
out a maiden to attend her, and two she-camels to give 
her milk ; and, lastly, wrapped her carefully up in his 
own cloak—sprang on his horse, and departed. That 
very evening the Arab Prince, following the track of the 
Christians, his heart bleeding for the loss of his dear 
wife and under such peculiarly painful circumstances, 
came unexpectedly to the very spot where she Jay—with 
her new-born child!—Ah! what a meeting ! 

Few months elapsed before he had an opportunity of 
manifesting his gratitude. Baldwin, who, with a train 
of two hundred horse, had imprudently attacked an army 


‘The view from Gebel Osha was by far the grandest we 
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of several thousand Egyptian invaders, had been forced 
to take refuge with the remnant of his little band in the 
Castle of Ramla, the fortifications of which were too 
weak to allow of even a hope of their making good their 
defence on the morrow. The Arab prince, however, 
who acted with the Egyptian army as an auxiliary, re- 
membering Baldwin’s kindness, stole out of the camp 
by night, and, approaching the castle walls, and speaking 
in a stifled tone, besought instant access to the king as 
the bearer of a most important secret, Admitted, he 
told him who he was, reminded him of the act which 
he now rejoiced in the prospect of requiting, and, pre- 
mising that the Egyptian had determined that evening 
to put every soul within the castle to death, offered to 
conduct himself to a place of safety. The offer was 
accepted—the Saracen guided the king to the mountains, 
and, quitting him there, with renewed professions of his 
gratitude and personal good wishes, returned to his 
camp, while Baldwin, with the utmost difficulty, and 
after much suffering from thirst and hunger, found his 
way to his friends at Arsur. 

We were now cutting right across the country, in the 
direction of Szalt, or, as it is commonly pronounced, 
Assalt, supposed to be Macherus, the scene of John the 
Baptist’s murder, and six hours and a half distant from 
Ammon. In two hours and a half, we re-entered the 
woody region, which continued at intervals all the rest 
of our morning’s ride. An hour afterwards, we observed 
traces of an ancient paved road, running nearly in the 
same direction as ourown. We saw no village between 
Ammon and Assalt; but several fine and very extensive 
crops of corn, which we were nearly half an hour riding 
through, made us suspect we were in the neighbourhood 
of one. We descended to Assalt by a steep craggy 
ravine, expanding, as we advanced, into a rich valley, 
terraced with vineyards; gardens of figs, olives, and 
pomegranates, of the most refreshing green, succeeded 
them; and presently, a turn in the road introduced us 
to Assalt—a very pretty place, excellently built for an 
Arab town, and looking extremely well as it rose, tier 
above tier, on the side of a steep hill, crowned with a 
large Saracenic castle. We halted in front of it, under 
the olive trees, for two or three hours. 

Between Assalt and El Hussn, the scenery is most 
lovely. We crossed Gebel Gilad, the ancient Mouni 
Gilead, at its western extremity, where it takes the name 
of Gebel Osha, from the prophet, as they consider bim, 
Joshua, whose tomb we saw in a mosque on the summit 
of the mountain where we encamped that night. The 
tomb is a long narrow trough, about twenty-five or thirty 
feet long, (the prophet’s traditional stature,) but not more 
than three broad—screened by a rail, covered with a dirty 
cloth, and filled near the aperture with votive offerings. 


had seen in the Holy Land; it burst upon us unexpect- 
edly, after about an hour and twenty minutes’ ascent 
from Assalt—we had no idea we were on such elevated 
ground; the whole country lay below us, as far as the 
Jordan, and the lofty mountains beyond it—the Jordan 
winding his way through the Ghor at the distance of 
about fifteen miles as the crow flies ; at least thirty miles 
of his course must have been within our view. Our 





| He talked much of Tsiferuda, a ruined town in this 
| neighbourhood, the shops of which ran all along the 





guide pointed out the bearings of different places from 
Riha near Jericho, as far north as Besan, the Bethshan 
of Scripture. Nablis, he said, (retaining the Greek final 
vowel,) was directly in the eye of the (setting) sun. 


hills, probably excavations. This guide of ours, who 
accompanied us from Assalt to El Hussn, was a very 
intelligent man, full of anecdote, and with a hunter’s 
eye; he was, indeed, almost a Bedouin. 

It is almost a continuous descent from the tomb of 
Osha to the foot of Gebel Ajeloon, and every minute 
introduces you to some new scene of loveliness. I fan- 
cied I distinguished three stages in Mount Gilead—the 
upper, chiefly productive of the prickly oak and arbutus 
—the central, of prickly oak, arbutus, and fir—the lower, 
gently sloping northwards, of prickly oak and valonidis, 
The path wound through thickets of the most luxuriant 
growth, and of every shade of verdure, frequently over- 
shadowing the road, and diffusing a delicious coolness, 
though a delightful fresh breeze so allayed the heat that 
it was never oppressive; while the cooing of wood-pi- 
geons, the calling of partridges—magnificent birds, as 


hiss of grasshoppers singing in the trees as happy as 
kings, after breakfasting on the dews of Mount Gilead— 
and the thought that gave a zest to it all, that this way 
Mount Gilead—made up a full cup of enjoyment, which 
I did quaff with my very soul. 

A gentle slope, about an hour in length, intervenes 
between the foot of Mount Gilead and the last steep de. 
scent to the Zerka, or ancient Jabbok—there, the valoni- 
dis, the last tree that forsook us as we descended, cease 
almost entirely, Gebel Ajeloon was a very grand object, 
as we began the descent to the river, ite lower ridges 
thickly dotted with trees, the upper and more northerly, 
which we soon lost sight of, quite black with them. 

The Jabbok, as laid down in the maps, does not exist, 
It is the river named, I know not on what authority, 
Nahr el Zebeen, and Kerouan which we crossed within 
an hour after leaving Jerash. It flows here in a dee 
ravine, formed between the lower ridges of Gebel Ajoloon 
on the north, and Gebel Gilad on the south. It is a rapid 
stream, but not clear, nor deeper than the horses’ knees 
—shaded with tall reeds, willows, and oleanders. This 
was the ancient boundary between Ammon, the country 
of Sihor, King of the Ammonites, and that of Og, King 
of Bashan—which we now re-entered. It was on the 
banks too of this river that, previous to his affecting in- 
terview with Esau, Jacob wrestled with the angel of the 
covenant until the ascent of the morning, and received 
his new name of Israel. 

We rested here, immediately after crossing the river, 
for two hours and a half, in a large cave formed by over- 
hanging rocks—the river in front of us, and a wild 
almond tree near its mouth, which supplied us with a 
welcome addition to some raisins, the best we ever tasted, 
that we had procured at Assalt. It was oppressively 
hot in this ravine, but delightfully cool again as we as- 
cended Gebel Ajeloon, through scenery of more grandeur 
than that of Mount Gilead, and to the full as beautiful. 
After three quarters of an hour of steep ascent, the va- 
lonidis reappeared on both sides of a very beautiful ra- 
vine, running up into the mountains—not valonidis only, 
but it was clothed to the very summit with prickly oaks 
and olive trees, tufted among the craigs—superb oleanders 
blossoming in the dry bed of a torrent, alongside of the 
road. Views, more and more magnificent, towards Mount 
Gilead, opened upon us, the higher we ascended ; corn 
fields, ready for the sickle, revealed the vicinity of a 
town, Bourma, to wit—which we reached after an hour 
and twenty minutes’ ascent; the olives ceased a little 
beyond it, but arbutuses, firs, ashes, prickly oaks, and a 

species of the valonidi with a larger leaf than the usual 
sort, perhaps the oak of Bashan, succeeded. After two 
hours and a half, we reached a beautiful broad terrace of 
about twenty minutes in Jength, and completely covered 
with corn, just below the highest point of Gebel Ajeloon, 
towering up most majestically on the left, its noble crags 
almost hidden among beautiful trees. From the termina- 
tion of this plain, or terrace, we descended, in half an 
hour, to Zebeen, through noble fir trees, far finer than 
those of Mount Gilead—many of them blasted, and in 
tuins ; the sugh of the wind among their lofty boughs 
was quite Scotish. The beauty of the descent surpassed, 
if possible, that of the ascent, and the northward view 
was most splendid. But a painter only could give you 
an idea of these scenes of beauty and grandeur. 

Maps we found of no use in tais country ; we wished 
to have seen Ajeloon, where there is a fine old Saracenic 
castle, but it lay ow the west side of the mountain, and 
we found it our best plan to bid our guides go dogri, 
straightforwards, to the places we were most anxious to 
reach, or we night have missed them altogether. 

It was a sweet evening. We encamped on a grassy 
spot surrounded by trees, on the hill side, near a delicious 
spring, and, as usual, at some little distance from the 
village. The Sheikh ul Belled, however, soon made his 
appearance, with most pressing entreaties, as we had 
already pitched our tent, that we should dine and break- 
fast with him ; on our declining his hospitality, he sent 
a large bowl of meat for the muleteers. The village, he 
told us, consisted of about thirty houses, or families, all 
Nuzzera, or Nazarenes—no Turks reside there. These 
Oriental Christians seem always pleased at meeting 
European professors of the same faith; an oppressed 
race themselves, they fee] the high account in which the 
Christians of Europe, the English especially, are held, 
as reflecting dignity on themselves. 





large as pheasants—the incessant hum of insects, and 





Our next day’s route was through very lovely, but 
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quieter scenery—valleys full of olives, corn fields re- 
claimed from the forest, and villages, At the bottom of 
the hill below Zebeen, we crossed the brook Nahalin, 
shaded by magnificent oleanders; there is a ruined vil- 
lage of the same name near it. You will find Chetti, 
or Katti, in the maps, two hours and ten minutes beyond 
Zebeen, and Souf, a place of considerable importance, 
which we passed on the right, an hour and ten minutes 
beyond Chetti—in sight of the hill we had crossed some 
days before, descending to Jerash. Mr. Farren tells me 
there are some Pheenician monuments near Souf, one of 
which he showed me a drawing of—as decidedly Druid- 
ical as Stonehenge. It is an interesting but not sur- 
prising fact, for the god of the Druids was the Baal of 
the Pheenicians—sun-worship, that earliest of idolatries. 

A quarter of an hour further, we filled our zumzum- 
mias at the last spring we were to find till we reached 
El Hussn. Half an hour afterwards, a beautiful narrow 
glen ushered us into a broad valley, richly wooded to 
the summits of the hills with noble prickly oaks, a few 
pine trees towering over them; I never should have 
thought that the shrub I had seen covering the hills at 
Hebron could have attained such size and beauty; yet 
the leaf of the largest tree is not larger than the shrub’s. 
I saw an occasional degub tree, or arbutus, but the pre- 
vailing trees were oaks, prickly and broad-leaved—it was 
forest scenery of the noblest character—next to that of 
Old England, with which none that { ever saw can stand 
comparison. On our journey to Jerash by a different 
route from that of Irby and Mangles, Bankes and Buck- 
ingham, we wondered at the encomiums lavished by 
those gentlemen on the woodland scenery of those re- 
gions; we now thought that enough had scarcely been 
said in their praise. 

After about four hours’ ride, the forest dies gradually 
away, and, beyond Summut, a village we passed on the 
left, an hour and twenty minutes before arriving at El 
Hassn, entirely ceased. We had a fine desert view 
eastward, towards the Hauran, as we descended, between 
bleak stony hills, to El Hussn. Harvest was going on, 
and here we first met with a rural custom, which, I be- 
lieve, prevails also in some parts of England; a reaper, 
detached from the band with a few ears of corn, pre- 
sented them to us, in expectation of a bagshish, or pre- 
sent—which was seldom refused, unless the piastre-purse 
chanced to be empty. We were repeatedly afterwards 
subjected to this petty rural tax, which it always gave 
me pleasure to pay. 

There was no water to be had next morning, so we 
were obliged to start without breakfast ; the country was 
covered with locusts—the stream we reached, after three 
hours’ ride, was full of their dead bodies, and the breeze 
that passed over it, absolutely putrid; we got some ex- 
cellent water, however, from the source, but staid only 
long enough to eat a little bread with it, and water the 
animals. ‘The map will give you no idea of our route ; 
we passed Tura on the left, Rumtha and Uxerr on the 
tight, proceeding over a rich undulating plain, in an 
almost easterly direction from El Hussn, till, after six 
hours’ ride and a quarter, we reached Daara, the first 
Hauran town we saw, and, of course, an object of great 
curiosity to us. 

The Hauran is an immense plain, very rich and fer- 
tile, sometimes slightly undulating, sometimes flat as a 
pancake—with here and there, (if you will excuse an- 
other culinary simile,) low rounded hills, like dumplings, 
conspicuous from a great distance, and excellent land- 
marks. The plain is covered in every direction with 
Roman towns, built of black basalt, some of them mere 
heaps of rubbish, others still almost perfect, the Arab 
belladeen (villagers) dwelling under the same stone roofs, 
and entering by the same stone doors, as the old Romans 
—stone doors, and stone roofs, owing to the want of 
timber in the Hauran, which obliged the colonists to 
employ the more durable material. ‘The doors are gene- 
rally plain thick slabs, fixed into their sockets at the time 
the houses were built; the roofs are constructed on a 
very curious principle—a handsome arch, springing at 
once from the ground, is thrown across every large room ; 
sinall slabs of stone are laid on the wall above it, pro- 
jecting a short distance on both sides, and on these again 
are laid other slabs, much longer, well cut, and closely 
united, which form the ceiling, while the smaller, on 
which they rest, resemble plain cornices, the outer angles 
being smoothed away. 

Most of the chief towns of Auranitis exhibit traces 





of the architectural magnificence of Rome so freely 
lavished on her remotest colonies, but what most struck 
me here was the consideration evinced, and pains taken, 
even during the last ages of her decadence, to promote 
the real welfare and comfort of her people. ‘There is 
scarce a village without its tank—its bridge; plain, solid 
structures, so substantially built, that they are still al- 
most invariably as good as new. 

The view over the Hauran is, at all times, striking; 
at sunset, especially from an elevation, extremely beauti- 
ful. Gebel Sheikh, or Hermon, the last mountain of the 
chain of Antilibanus, is always visible to the northwest. 
Gebel Hauran, a range, of which the Kelb Hauran is 
the most prominent, running northwest and southeast, 
limits the view to the east; but, to the southeast, it is 
boundless. ‘The soil, I said, was excellent; numerous 
corn fields surround every village, while other districts 
serve merely for pasturage, and are grazed by the flocks 
of the Schoor and Beni Hassan Bedouins. 

The majority of the villagers are, I believe, Arabs, 
but we visited many towns exclusively inhabited by 
Druses, kindred to those of Mount Lebanon ; they seemed 
by far the most superior race in the country ; their sheikhs 
and elderly men were always well—often handsomely — 
drest, and their women neatness itself, in their veils of 
white, pendant from a silver horn, projecting from the 
forehead, reminding one of the “ coiffure en pain de 
sucre,” fashionable in France, and in England too, during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and, still more 
interestingly, of many Scriptural images derived, it would 
appear, from the prevalence of this costume, four thou- 
sand years ago, in Edom and the Holy Land, It is still 
the principal ornament of the fair sex, Christian as well 
as Druse,in Mount Lebanon. The Arabs, almost in- 
variably, wear the Bedouin kefieh—the Druses adhere 
to the turban; the women of the former seldom veil 
their faces—those of the latter always—some of them, 
however, we could see were very handsome ; their com- 
plexion is remarkably fair, and their children are uncom- 
monly pretty. Thus much premised, and that the present 
inhabitants are a mere handful, in comparison with the 
immense population the country once maintained, I will 
travel on in as few words as possible. 

At Daara, where we have been resting all tliis time, 
there is a very large ruined tank, and a handsome five- 
arched Roman bridge, in perfect preservation, thrown 
across the valley ; it has been a very large town, but the 
houses are now almost entirely ruined. An hour and 
ten minutes further, we passed Naimi, in much more 
perfect condition, and halted at nightfall in the plain, 
having missed the village Kerek, which we were in search 
of, and failed in an attempt to reach another, which we 
fancied we saw at a distance. 

Next morning, passing numerous villages en route, 
though the whole country looks like a desert in the map, 
we encamped, after six hours’ ride, among the ruins of 
Bozrah. “Who is this that cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah?—this that is glorious in 
his apparel, traveling in the greatness of his strength ?” 
«J, that publish righteousness, mighty to save!” At no 
place, during my tour, did I feel more vivid pleasure 
from the mere consciousness of being at it; ignorant of 
Arabic, and unaware of the great, though perhaps only 
temporary political change, that, for the present, enables 


and it is, upon the whole, in excellent preservation. The 
seats were very commodious, flights of steps !eading to 
them on each side of the vomitories ; the uppermost row 
was surmounted by a beautiful cc}onnade of Doric pillars, 
many of which are still standing. Six Doric semi-co- 
lumns, continued in a line from the colonnade, ornament 
the upper stories of the parascenia, or side-scenes, which 
remain quite perfect, though the lower stories are con- 
cealed by the accumulation of more modern building. 
The space between the parascenia has been filled up by 
the Saracen architect with a rude facade, miserably con- 
trasting with the masterly masonry of his Roman pre- 
decessor. Yet there is much beauty in many parts of 
the Saracenic additions; one of the apartments witbin 
the area is of very large dimensions, thirty-two paces by 
twenty-three, trebly vaulted, the arches springing from 
two rows, of three massy pillars each ; the galleries, also, 
of the fortress outside the theatre, are very noble. 

From the theatre we proceeded to four lofty Corin- 
thian pillars, standing N. E. and 8. W., with a considerable 
space between the second and third, as if for a doorway, 
but no traces remain of any edifice to which it could 
have belonged. Near these stand two other columns, 
supporting a rich entablature, their shafts out of all pro- 
portion—and a third column, a little further on, deserves 
the same censure. 

From thence we proceeded, in the direction of the 
mosque of Omar, down a narrow street, between ruined 
Roman houses. ‘The mosque stands on the left of the 
street; three or four feet only are visible above ground, 
of a mean Ionic colonnade that runs beneath it. The 
interior is a heap of ruins; on the south and east sides 
the colonnade is still standing ; the pillars are of miserable 
execution, all orders and none, but several of them are 
of beautiful variegated marble, and, from inscriptions on 
the shafts, have evidently been pillaged from some Chris- 
tian church, The view from the minaret is very fine; 
you enter the staircase by an ancient stone door, adopted 
from some Roman house. 

There are two or three ancient churches and other 
ruins beyond the mosque—never mind them, and turn 
with me eastwaid from Omar’s mosque to that called El 
Mebrak, outside the town, built by order of Othman, at 
his return from the Hedjaz, on the spot where the camel 





that carried the Koran lay down. This celebrated build- 
| ing is now quite in ruins. We entered through a plain 
stone door; it was spanned by two handsome arches, 
from which sprang a dome with windows and recesses, 
now fallen in. JT’ew or none of the faithful seem to visit 





a Frank to visit these countries openly and without dis- | 


guise, I had never supposed the possibility of visiting it ; 
yet there are few places so interesting, both to the ad- 
mirer of sacred literature, and the student of history ; 
for Bozrah, the northern capital of Arabia Provincia 
under the Romans, and the birth-place of the Emperor 
Philip, is yet more memorable, as dear A will re- 
collect, in the early annals of the Saracens, as the first 
town the arms of the caliphs subdued in Syria; while 
every one must remember the sublime passage in which 
the name is introduced in Scripture, in prophetic refer- 
ence toa period, now, perhaps, not very far distant. 

Our first visit was paid to the Castle of Bozrah, to the 
south of the town, outside of the walls; an immense 
Saracenic pile, of the time of Saladin, built round a 
magnificent Roman theatre, by far the most interesting 
ruin in Bozrah—not only round, but in it, for the area, 
or pit, is completely filled with buildings, which commu- 
nicate with the exterior fortress by the ancient galleries 
of the theatre. The diameter of the theatre is said to 
be two hundred and eighty feet; the plan is noble, the 





decorations are chaste in design, and beautifully executed, 











it now. 

Farther eastward of the city are two immense Lirkeis, 
| or reservoirs for water, the work, it is said, of the Sura- 
} cens, and worthy of any nation. 
|the most northerly, within its walls, one hundred and 
| thirty of my long paces, and it looked about the ‘same 
| breadth; the other I made one hundred and sevenly- 
| three by one hundred and twenty-nine. 
| Between these reservoirs, our guide showed us a noble 
old Roman road, thirty-three of my paces broad; which 

ran, he told us, straight as a gun, as far as Bagdad; no 
| caravans, he said, go by it now, though you come to 
water every day ; there are no towns on the road, except 
an old one deserted, and there is no peace. This must 
be the strata, or paved road, mentioned by Gibbon, as 
extending for ten days’ journey from Auranitis to Baby. 
lonia, and which was appealed to, “ as an unquestionable 
evidence of the labours of the Romans,” in that memo- 
rable dispute between the Saracen King Almondar, and 
Aretas, the chief of the tribe of Gassan, which precipi- 
tated the war between Rome and Persia—Justinian 
and Nushirvan—a dispute about a sheep-walk in the 
desert south of Palmyra, grazed by the Gassanites. Mr. 
Moore told us of this “ queen of roads,” as running from 
Bozrah to Salkhat, and thence, straight as an arrow (so 
he was informed there) to Bagdad. It probably ran to 
Selucia or Ctesiphon, for Bagdad is quite a modern town 
comparatively. What a genius these Romans and Sa- 
racens had for utility ! 


There is something very sad in the fate of Bozrah. 
The town was strong, garrisoned with twelve thousand 
horse—the citizens were brave, and, but for the treachery 
of the Roman governor, might have long held out against 
the Saracens. Suspicious of his loyalty from his advice 
to yield to the enemy, the high spirited citizens deposed 
him, and chose in his stead the general of the garrison, 
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desiring him to challenge Caled, the Saracen general, to 


single combat, which he did. 

When Caled was preparing to go, (I quote poor Ock- 
ley’s narrative,) “ Abd’orrahman, the caliph’s son, a very 
young man, but of extraordinary hopes, begged of him 
to let him answer the challenge. Having obtained leave, 
he mounted his horse, and took his lance, which he 
handled with admirable dexterity, and, when he came 
near the governor, he said, ‘ Come, thou Christian dog, 
come on!’ Then the combat began, and, after a while, 
the governor, finding himself worsted, having a better 
horse than the Saracen, ran away and made his escape 
to the army. Abd’orrahman, heartily vexed that his 
enemy had escaped, fell upon the rest, sometimes charg- 


ing upon the right hand, sometimes upon the left, making | 


way wherever he went. Caled and the rest of the ofh- 


| den, and they which had been before a wealthy and 
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tirely lost, the conquering Saracens fell upon the in- 
habitants, and killed and made prisoners all they met 
with ; till, at last, the chief men of the city came out of 
their houses and churches, and cried, ‘ Quarter! quarter !’ 
The general, Caled, immediately commanded them to 
kill no more; ‘for,’ said he, ‘the apostle of God used 
to say, If any one be killed after he has cried out quar- 
ter! ‘tis none of my fault.’ ” 

“ Thus was the condition of Bostra altered on a sud- 


flourishing people, were now brought under the Sara- 
cenical yoke, and could enjoy the Christian profession 
upon no other terms than paying tribute.” 

Bozrah was very nearly retaken by the Christians, 





cers followed him, and the battle grew hot between the | 
Saracens and the miserable inhabitants of Bostra, who | 


were at their last struggle for their fortunes, their liberty, 
their religion, and whatsoever was dear to them, and had 
now seen the last day dawn in which they were ever to 
call any thing their own, without renouncing their bap- 
tism. The Saracens fought like lions, and Caled, their 
general, still cried out,‘ Alhamlah! Alhamlal! Aljan- 
nah! Aljannah!’ that is, «Fight! Fight! Paradise ! 
Paradise!’ The town was all in an uproar, the bells 
rung, and the priests and monks ran about the streets, 
making exclamations, and calling upon God ; but all was 
too late, for his afflicting providence had determined to 
deliver them into the hands of their enemies. 

«Caled and Serjabil, (for the Saracens could pray as 
well as fight, and England, as well as Arabia, has had 
some that could do so too,) said, *O God! these vile 
wretches pray with idolatrous expressions, and take to 
themselves another God besides thee; but we acknow- 
ledge thy unity, and affirm that there is no other God 


but thee alone; help us, we beseech thee, for the sake of | 


thy prophet, Mahomed, against these idolaters !’ 

« The battle continued for some time ; at last the poor 
Christians were forced to give way, and leave the field 
to the victorious Saracens, who lost only two hundred 
and thirty men. The besieged retired as fast as they 
could, and shut up the gates, and set up their banners 
and standards with the sign of the cross upon the walls, 
intending to write speedily to the Grecian emperor for 
more assistance.” 





That night, however, as Abd’orrahman, who was the | 


officer on guard, went his rounds, he saw a man come 
out of the city,“ with a camlet coat on, wrought with 
He instantly leveled his lance—* Hold!” cried 
the man, “I am Romanus, the ex-governor—bring me 
before Caled the general.” Hecame to say (treacherous 
dog!) that he had ordered his sons and servants to dig 
a hole in the wall, (for his house stood upon the town- 
wall,) and that he was ready to introduce any number 
of trusty men into the city. Caled forthwith despatched 
Abd’orrahman with a hundred Saracens ; Romanus in- 
troduced them through the breach, entertained them in 
his house, and disguised them in the Christian uniform. 

“Then Abd’orrahman divided them into four parts, 
five-and-twenty in a company, and ordered them to go 
into dillerent streets of the city, and commanded them, 
that as soon as they heard him and those that were with 
him cry out, “ Allah Akbar!’ they should do so too. 
Then Abd’orrahman asked Romanus where the governor 
was which fought with him and ran away from him! 
Romanus proffered his services to show him, and away 
they marched together to the castle, attended with five- 
and-twenty Mussulmans. When they came there, the 
governor asked Romanus what he came for? Who 
answered, that he had no business of his own, but only 
came to wait upon a friend of his, that had a great desire 
to: see him. ‘Friend of mine!’ says the governor— 
‘what friend!’ ‘Only your friend Abd’orrahman,’ said 
Romanus, ‘ is come to send you to hell!’ The unhappy 
governor, finding himself betrayed, endeavoured to make 
his escape. ‘ Nay, hold!’ says Abd’orrahman, ‘ though 
you ran away from me once in the daytime, you must 
not serve me so again,’ and struck him with his sword 
and killed him. As he fell, Abd’orrahman cried out, 
« Allah Akbar!’ the Saracens, which were below, hearing 
it, did so too; so did those who were dispersed about the 
streets, that there was nothing but ‘ Allah Akbar!’ heard 
round about the city. Then those Saracens which were 
disguised killed the guards, opened the gates, and let in 
Caled with his whole army. The town being now en- 


gold.” 





after chasing the enemy from the springs near the Bab | 


and in precisely the same manner, five hundred and thir- 
teen years afterwards, when the Turks were in occupa- 
tion of Syria. As the expedition to Wady Mousa was 
the first, so this to Bostra was the second enterprise of 
Baldwin the third of Jerusalem, then in his fifteenth 
year—the graceful, affable, wise, generous, gallant young 
prince, whom William of Tyre speaks of with such af- 
fectionate enthusiasm, (and with such candour, tovo,) in 
his charming history. Imagine him seated beside his 
mother Melisenda, in his palace-hall at Jerusalem, giving 
audi.nce to a noble Armenian, the governor of Bozrah, 
who—having fallen under the displeasure of Ainard, 
regent of Damascus, and apprehending punishment, had 
come to offer to deliver up that city and the dependant 
town of Salkhud to the Christians, 

The council assembled to debate on this proposition. 
That the recapture of a town so important to the Christian 
cause as Bozrah could not but be agreeable to God, was 
laid down at once as unquestionable. But then, most 
unfortunately, a truce subsisted between the king and 
tne soldan—how could they break it without dishonour ! 
They struck a medium by accepting the offer of the 
governor, and summoning the lieges to attend the royal 
banner to Bozrah, and by sending the regent word of 
their intentions, that he might prepare for his defence. 
Within a few days, the chivalry of Palestine were as- 
sembled at the bridge over the Jordan above the Lake of 
Tiberias, and, at the expiration of a month, they started 
for Bozrah, the venerable Archbishop of Nazareth, with 
a fragment of the true Cross, attended them, to ensure a 
blessing on the enterprise. 

Ainard, meanwhile, an excellent man, who had always 
shown himself friendly to the Christians, and sincerely 
desired peace, had offered to pay all their expenses, if 
they would abandon their unjust enterprise—for unjust it 
was; many—the wisest of the Franks—disapproved of 
it, and urged the acceptance of these terms, but all in 
vain—the voice of the multitude carried the day. They 
little knew what a force Ainard had assembled to oppose 
them. q 

Traversing the deep valley of Roob, the Christian 
army entered the plain Medan, and were instantly sur- 
rounded by swarms of Turks and Arabs, far more nume- 
rous than they had expected, and who kept up such an 
incessant shower of darts and arrows, that those who had 
been most ardent for the expedition would now willingly 
have given it up, and retraced their steps. They deter- 
mined, notwithstanding, to proceed boldly towards Boz- 
rah, deeming it shameful to retreat, and impossible, even 
were they willing to incur such a disgrace. 

Slowly and painfully they toiled on all the next day, 
yet still in good courage; the enemy hovering around 
and harassing them, but finding no opportunity of 
breaking their close columns, the knights kept guard 
over them so carefully. Indeed, says the Chronicler, 
high and low, knights and men-at-arms, they were united 
in love as if but one man. The knights took the ten- 
derest care of their comrades on foot, often leaping from 
their horses to assist them in their duty, or relieve them 
by a ride when faint and fatigued. The heat of the 
weather, the weight of their armour, the blinding, chok- 
ing dust, burning thirst, and the scanty supplies in the 
water-tanks,—all poisoned too by the putrified bodies of 
locusts—completed their hardships. 

They arrived that evening, about sunset, at Adrate, 
the Edrei of Og, king of Bashan—the ‘city of Bernard 
d’Atampes’ of the Crusades-+and, after two days more 
of unparalleled sufferings, marching under a constant 
hail of arrows and missiles of every description, the ene- 
my seemingly multiplying every hour, and every hour 
their own strength failing—they reached Bozrah, and, 


el Howa, as it is now called, or the western gate of the 
city, pitched their tents there and lay down, anxiously 
hoping for the morrow. 

But, alas! in the middle of the deep silence of the 
night, a man came out from the city, traversed the ene. 
my’s camp, and came to the Christian army, desiring to 
speak with the king. The princes assembled, and the 
noble Armenian, who had conducted the Franks through 
so many dangers, was also called in; when the messep. 
gers announced that the city was already in the hands 
of the enemy, having been given up to Noureddin, the 
illustrious son-in-law of the Regent Ainard, by the wife 
of the very man who had offered to betray it!—Tbus 
ended their hopes of Bozrah ! 

Sad and disappointed, and in despair of making good 
their retreat, their first anxiety was to ensure their young 
king’s safety, and, drawing him aside, the principal no. 
bles implored him to take the fragment of the true cross, 
and a horse belonging to Sire Jean Gomain, the fleetest 
and strongest in the army, and save himself by flight, 
“No,” cried the gallant boy, with the spirit of Saint 
Louis,—* never will I save myself, and leave the people 
of God to perish so miserably !” 

Nerved by despair, and animated by the very difficul- 
ties that surrounded them, these brave men commenced 
their retreat at daybreak, cutting irresistibly through 
every battalion that attempted to impede them, and car- 
rying their weak and wounded men on camels, that the 
Turks, Seeing no proofs of their arrows having taken 
effect, might believe them the men of iron they really 
were, and thus be discouraged. This expedient, how- 
ever, suggested a worse annoyance—setting fire to the 
thorns and bry stubble of the country ; the wind blew 
towards the Christians—scorched by the flames, black- 
ened and choked by the smoke, hope sunk in their hearts, 
“Pray for us,” cried they, turning with streaming eyes, 
to the gray-haired archbishop—* pray for us!” He did 
so, extending the cross towards the enemy, and, lo! the 
wind changed in a moment, and blew back the flames 
and smoke on the enemy ! 

Another incident much encouraged them at this junc- 
ture. Four illustrious Arab brothers, with their follow- 
ers, had joined the Turks, and, hovering on the flank of 
the Christian army, terribly harassed them by their re- 
peated flying attacks, which they endured without resent 
ing, as every thing depended on their keeping their ranks, 
and maintaining the strictest discipline. At last, how- 
ever, one of the followers of the ex-governor, losing his 
patience, broke from the ranks, and, spurring his horse, 
fell sword in hand on one of the Arab brothers, struck 
him down on the spot, and retired in perfect safety among 
his companions, Amidst the groans of the Turks, and 
the involuntary applause of the Christians, be must have 
died the death of young Manlius, had not his being a 
foreigner, and ignorant of the language in which the 
order not to quit the ranks had been issued, pleaded his 
excuse and secured his pardon. 

They had now, after five days’ march, arrived once 
more at the Valley of Roob, but, fearful of ambuscades, 
hesitated on entering so dangerous a pass. That there 
was another anda safer road over the mountains they 
knew, but were lamenting their ignorance of the country 
and want of a guide, when suddenly an unknown knight, 
mounted on a white steed, and carrying a red banner, 
became visible at the head of the army—whence he came 
they knew not—whither he led they fellowed. Taking 
the shortest roads, halting always at fountains till then 
unheard of, and pointing out with unerring sagacity the 
finest places for encampment, he conducted them, says 
the historian, like the Angel of the God of Hosts, for 
three days, as far as Gadara—the Om Keis evidently, 
from his description, of the present day; and on the 
morrow, weary and worn out, they arrived at Tiberias. 
No one, adds William of Tyre, knew their guide; as 
they arrived at the place where they were to encamp, he 
suddenly vanished—“ like a blink of the sun or a-whiss 
of the whirlwind,” as Lindsay of Pitscottie would have 
added—and no one saw him again till he re-appeared on 
the morrow at the head of the army. 

No man living, concludes the chronicler, remembers 
an expedition of such peril to the Christians, and yet of 
such little positive advantage to the infidels, since the 
Latins established themselves in the east. 

Two curious pages these in the history of Bozrah! A 
few years afterwards, the citizens, of their own accord, 
submitted to Saladin, and little or nothing is known of 
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its history—at least from Frank authorities—intermedi- 
ate between that event, and Burckhardt’s visit in 1812. 

Bozrah is now for the most part a heap of ruins, a most 
dreary spectacle; here and there the direction of a street 
or alley is discernible, but that is all ; the modern inhabit- 
ants—a mere handful—are almost lost in the maze of 
ruins. Olive trees grew here within a few years, they 
told us—all extinct now, like the vines for which the 
Bostra of the Romans was famous. And such, in the 
nineteenth century, and under Moslem rule, is the con- 
dition of a city which, even in the seventh century, at 
the time of its capture by the Saracens, was called by 
Caled “ the market-place of Syria, Irak, (Mesopotamia, ) 
and the Hedjaz.” «For I have sworn by myself, saith 
the Lord of Hosts, that Bozrah shall become a desolation, 
a reproach, a waste, and a curse ; and all the cities there- 
of shall be perpetual wastes!” And it is so. 


From Bozrah—passing the remains of fifteen towns 
on the right and left—(on the eastern declivity of Gebel 
Hauran there are above two hundred in ruins, at a quar- 
ter or half an hour’s distance from each other* )—we 
rode to Ere, or Acre, and thence to Sueda, the capital of 
the Druses of the Hauran, in rather more than five 
hours. We halted under a Doric tomb, the chief curi- 
osity of the place ; a solid heavy mass of building, orna- 
mented with six semi-columns on each side—the inter- 
columniations sculptured with coats of mail, shields, 
(round and oval—with a boss in the centre, like the hip- 
popotamus-hide bucklers of Nubia,) and helmets. On 
the east of the town, are the ruins of a fine temple, 
surrounded by a peristyle, of which ten columns are still 
erect; the capitals, singularly enough, are of overlapping 
palm leaves. The temple itself is quite ruined; two 
fine doorways, in a line with each other, are buried al- 
most to the lintels—and fragments of a beautiful frieze 
of grapes and vine leaves lie near them. ‘The principal 
street of the town descends in a southwesterly direction ; 
near its commencement, stands a very neat semicircular 
building, facing the south; a semi-dome—with a large 
and two smaller niches under it, separated by Corinthian 
pilasters. From this building we followed the course of 
the ancient street to its termination—between rows of 
Roman houses in ruins, opening by arches on the street, 
the ancient pavement remaining in excellent preservation 
wherever visible, but the street is in many places choked 
up with rubbish, and we then clambered over the roofs, 
and through the apartments of the old houses ; fig trees 
grow wild among them. 

We started about a quarter past four—a lovely even- 
ing—for Ateel; nothing could be more delightful than 
the weather all the time we were in the Hauran—sunny, 
but not too hot—with fresh westerly breezes. The as- 
cent to Ateel, through prickly oak bushes, is very pretty ; 
the young Druse Sheikh, who was superintending the 
harvest, came up, and, saluting us, led the way to the 
village, never questioning our intention of staying with 
him all night ; we explained our wish of proceeding tu 
Kennawat, and he acquiesced with the civil regret of a 
finished gentleman. We reached El Kasr, as he called 
the little temple, south of the town, at half past five ; it 
is the most beautiful little building I saw in the Hauran ; 
the portico is supported by two Corinthian pillars, the 
portal adorned with beautifully sculptured friezes of vine 
leaves, and the cornice is very handsome. Niches, with 
semi-domes sculptured like shells, relieve the deadness of 
the wall on each side of the door. A Druse family live 
in the temple. The other El Kasr, or temple, to the 
north of the town, is neat, but far inferior to this. The 
Drases here struck us as particularly respectable and gen- 
tlemanlike. 

We reached Kennawat in three quarters of an hour, 
by a stony ascent overgrown with prickly oak bushes— 
(ever since leaving Sueda we had been advancing into 
the Gebel Hauran)—and encamped on a smooth green- 
sward, close to the ruins of a beautiful Corinthian edifice, 
raised on a platform supported by arches—standing east 
and west, and commanding a most magnificent view over 
the plain, of the Hauran; Mount Hermon, with his 
crown of snow, towering, as_eual, in the distance. The 
sun went down a few minutes after we arrived—a ball 
of fire, gorgeous indeed ; and such were all the sunsets 
we saw in the Hauran. Of the temple, tomb—whatever 
it was—seven columns are still standing round a central 


platform, which perhaps supported an altar open to the 
sky ; the capitals and bases are well sculptured, but 
neither capitals nor diameters are uniform; none, I think, 
in the Hauran are so. 

Next morning the venerable Druse Sheikh ciceronied 
us over the ruins of Kennawat—it is entirely a Druse 
population. Ascending to the village, we proceeded in 
a southerly direction along an ancient paved street, com- 
manding a very pleasing view of the Wady, on the 
western bank of which Kennawat is built. Passing a 
plain ancient temple, we crossed a beautiful paved area, 
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deep, and spanned by a beautiful arch, communicated, 
till the door was walled up, with the chamber to the left 
of the hall, which I entered from the court. From the 
chamber to the right of the hall, astone staircase ascend- 
ed to the upper story of the mansion. Externally, a 
plain moulding marks the separation of the stories. The 
upper rooms are small, very numerous, and still inhabited. 
Nothing could exceed the courtesy of the owners in 
showing us their dwellings, and allowing us to pry wher- 
ever we liked. The upper story recedes the depth of 
the hall, leaving a small terrace on which the doors of 





in singular preservation, to an extraordinary building, 
called Deir Eyoub, where we were shown a dark semi- | 
vaulted chapel, or rather hole in the wall, as the tomb of | 
Neby Eyoub—the prophet Job. 

A low door, to the east, ushered us into a wretched | 
colonnade, of no order at all, and this into another pil- | 
lared piazza, equally execrable, by one of the most beau- | 
tiful doorways I ever saw—a piece of patchwork, indeed, 
the door-case being composed of a superb frieze, broken | 
up, and adapted to the spoiler’s purpose by the inter- | 
position of two wretched Corinthian pilaster capitals. | 
Mr. Moore showed us at Jerusalem a beautiful drawing | 
of it. It was probably stolen from a fine temple to the | 
south of the Deir—but you will be sick of temples; 1) 
will spare you as many as in conscience I can. 

We returned by the way we caine—traces of the an- 
cient pavement are to be seen in every direction, often 
as perfect as when first laid down. 

We reached Shoaba, another Druse town, in about 
three hours, and, entering by the southern gate, rode for 
ten minutes up a broad handsome street, better paved, 
and the pavement in better preservation than any in Ion- 
don—as far as four oblong masses of masonry, quite 
plain and solid, probably surmounted, like those of Jerash 
and Palmyra, by statues or columns. Here, at the inter- | 
section of the streets, we turned westwards, up the prin- 
cipal street of the city; the public buildings lie on each | 
side of it. We first came to five fine Corinthian pillars, | 
the survivors of the colonnade of a temple, of which | 
part of the back wall is the only remnant; then to a | 
square building in ruins, now a mosque, with a beautiful | 
pavement in front of it; not only the streets, but all the 
open spaces, or piazzas, in these towns were paved. | 
Approaching an arcade, thrown across the street, we 
turned, through a door in the wall, southwards, and had, | 
immediately on our right, an extraordinary octagon build- | 
ing, of no interest, and, in front of us, a plain square 
edifice, its entrance blocked up with very large stones. 
Immediately behind it stands the theatre, small and quite 
plain, but solidly built, the buildings behind the stage | 
almost perfect. | 

Returning to the main street, we found the Druse | 
Sheikh under the arcade, and got some useful information | 
from him about the roads. This arcade rans some dis- | 
tance westwards, with recesses in its walls, but not deep | 
or wide enough for burial places, as Burckhardt thought, 
nor, if they were so, could they have been intended for 
such—in the middle of the town, as these are. The | 
pavement of the street, above and below the arcade, is | 
beautiful. ‘There is nothing of interest beyond it. ‘The | 
streets are regularly Jaid out and distinctly traceable, and 
many of the houses are in very good preservation. 

Nedjraun, which we reached in the evening, is sur- | 
rounded by a perfect labyrinth of rocks, broad sheets and 
rugged masses, like the bottom of the crater of Vesuvius, 
as I found it in 1830, more than any thing else to which I 
could compare them. Rocks of the same description 
extend all over that part of the country, skirting the 
Ledja, or stony district of the Hauran, ancient Traconitis. | 
Next morning Dr. Mac Lennan and I walked up to | 
the town, in search of the Roman mansion, mentioned 
by Mr. Bankes in his interesting letter to Mr. Bucking- | 
ham, published in the appendix to that gentleman’s 
travels. It proved highly interesting, having evidently | 
belonged to one of the chief men of the place. The | 
plan is seen at a glance, though modern buildings have | 
intruded themselves into its spacious court, and the front | 
gate, by which that court was entered, has disappeared. 
The court was probably nearly square; the house 
door, nearly buried, occupies the centre of the front—a | 
square window above it, with a slit between them, and 
two other windows on each side. Beyond these are two | 
other doors, each of which opens on a moderately sized 
apartment, lighted by windows from without. ‘The en- 
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trance hall, eleven paces wide by about eight and a half 


the several apartments open. The wings are also full 
of rooms: the ground floor of that to the right is, in 
great part, occupied by a beautiful stable, with mangers 
of stone—ten paces long by nine deep, and spanned 
from right to left by a beautiful arch. The Arabs stable 
their steeds this very day where the old Romans did. 
The whole mansion is extremely well built, of hewn 
stone, plain and substantial—and all the rooms are entire. 
On the road to this house I hastily copied—(too hastily, 
for in this and many other instances [ depended on Burck- 
hardt’s having preceded me, whereas he seems never to 
have been at Nedjraun) an inscription in Greek hexame- 
ters, commemorative, so far as I can make it out, of Ti- 
ronus, “the eloquent and the happy,” having built a 
new tomb for himself, in order that when, obedient to 
the common necessity of death, his soul should join the 
company of immortals, his dead body might sleep alone 
and apart from others under the palm trees in front of his 
hall. His wish belies him—he cannot surely have been 
a happy man. 

Starting from Nedjraun, at twenty-three minutes to 
seven, we reached Ezra at eleven—one of the most in- 
teresting towns of Auranitis, and one of the very few of 
which we know the ancient name, Zarava. We took 
up our quarters in an old Roman house, one of the ordi- 
nary sort, quite perfect except two fractures in the roof, 
and unoccupied. The town is of great extent, and the 
houses were in much better preservation than any we 
had yet seen ; we walked between whole streets of them, 
seemingly in good repair, but almost all untenanted. 
But there is no pavement, as at Shoaba, and the masonry, 
generally speaking, is of a very inferior description. 

To the southeast of the town, is a row of houses which 
have evidently belonged to the grandees of the place ; 
they are now called the Palace of the Yellow King, i. e. 
the Emperor of Russia—and our guide pretended to 
point out the harem, &c. &c. They are all in ruins; 
the plan, however, of the most perfect, is still traceable. 
Entering a large courtyard, you passed to the house door, 
and, through it, into a large arched hall, with five re. 


| cesses at the further end, occupying, with two smaller 


rooms on the right and left, and the upper story—the 
whole front facade; the room to the left of the hall, 
which has no direct communication with it, is furnished 
with a double row of square cupboards all round, like 
cellars ; indeed there are recesses—cupboards, surely— 
innumerable in most of the rooms of this and other 
houses of the country. The wing to the left is all in 
ruins, but probably corresponded to that on the right, 
which is perfect, (externally,) and built with exact sym- 
metry—two doors of entrance, (precisely corresponding, 
in height and width, to those of England,) between two 
vaulted niches, or rather false doors, with three windows 
ranging over each door; and a smaller door at each ex- 
tremity of the wing, over which a staircase was carried 
outside the building to the roof—always flat in the East. 
The rooms in this wing resemble those in the front— 
most of them about eight paces square; staircases, pro- 
jecting from the walls of many of the apartments, led to 
the upper story. 

Dr. Mac Lennan, my companion in this exploration, 
leaving me here, I went on, with Hassan and an Arab 
guide, in search of a mansion which he said he could 
show me, kebeer, kebeer!! large, large—-and quite per. 
fect. He led the wav down alleys, up streets, through 
ruined arches, and over the roofs of houses, now in this 
direction, now that, till in about ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour, after I had fost all idea whereabouts I was, I 
found myself in the courtyard of a large house, which 
well repaid me for the trouble of my walk, being all but 
perfect and quite unoccupied. ‘The plan is very irregu- 
lar—the court five-sided, arched chambers, generally 
about eight paces square, openiug into it; the second, 
on the right, appears to have been the stable—there is a 
manger for three or four horses, and the corner of the 
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room, built round in the segment of a circle, served for 
a water-trough. The rooms in the upper story are small, 
with plenty of cupboards, T'wo staircases were carried 
outside the building, from the farthest angles of the court, 
to the roof, which on four sides is quite perfect, and car- 
peted with grass. From this elevation I saw the roofs 
of numberless smaller houses, quite entire, and just as 
green. The house is well and solidly built, though not 
with the elegance and symmetry of that at Nedjraun. 
It stands to the right of a ruined church called Deir 
Wali. I think, as architects, you and my father will be 
interested with these descriptions, if | have made them 
intelligible. 

We slept at Tebne that night, and visited Sunamein 
the following morning, to see a temple which Mr. 
3ankes considered the prettiest in the Hauran. It is 
pretty, but he could not, I think, have been at Ateel. 

We reached Kessone that evening, traversing a 
dreary wilderness of large black stones, and Damascus 
the next morning, Saturday the 3d of June—the twenty- 
third day from Jerusalem. 


We called on Mr. Farren in the evening, to enquire 
whether we could start for Palmyra on Monday ;—not 
before Tuesday, he said, for it would be advisable to take 
a guard of five or six soldiers, that we might be ostensi- 
bly under the protection of government. ‘Till Ibrahim 
Pasba’s recent conquest of Syria, the Bedouin chiefs 
were in the custom of receiving large sums from travel- 
lers for permission to visit the ruins, and an escort 
during the journey. ‘Two or three recent visitants bad 
been robbed, though not otherwise ill-treated, and it 
appeared to me not unlikely that the Arabs wished to 
frighten travellers back again into the old system of pur- 
chasing their protection, But we had no idea either of 
playing false to the Pasha or giving up Tadmor ; 
Mr. Farren declared the goute perfectly safe, and we 
found it so, 

Mr. Pell, of Devonshire-—Mr. Alewyn, a Dutch gen- 
tleman—and Mr. Schranz, a German artist traveling 
with them, bad just arrived in Damascus from Greece 
and Asia Minor. I met them on Sunday morning, and 
finding they had had the intention of visiting Palmyra, 
but given up all hope of it, in consequence of the small- 
ness of their number, I proposed their joining us ;—and 
we found them most agreeable, enlightened companions 
—Pell is an Oxford man, of a generous enquiring spirit, 
fond of the fine arts and antiquity ; Alewyn, thoroughly 
our countryman in feeling, and very amiable, speaks 
English perfectly, and enjoys Shakspeare ; Schranz was 
born at Majorca, of German parents, and brought up at 
Malta; speaks German, Spanish, Italian, and Maltese, 
(a dialect of Arabic, by which he can make himself 
easily understood by the natives here,) as his mother- 
tongues,—Greck, and uncommonly good English,—be- 
sides being a most accomplished draughtsman. Mr. 
Davey, an English gentleman residing at Damascus, 
also joined us. 

We formed, therefore, a very numerous caravan, mus- 
tering, when fairly embarked on the desert, seven gentle- 
men, four servants, two muleteers, five soldiers, and four 
camel-drivers—bestriding twenty-one horses and mules, 
two donkeys, and five camels. But numbers are little 
thought of among the Bedouins; they reckon by the 
number of guns, and ours were well eyed and accurately 
counted in the course of the journey. I should not be 
surprised if the absence of the greater part of the 
Bedouins in the Hauran at this season, and our being 
so numerous and well-armed a party, contributed more 
than we are aware of to our success in this expedition. 
The guards we found a great incumbrance, but their 
five guns were valuable for show ;—on leaving Karietein, 
the last inhabited place till you get to Palmyra, two 
days’ beyond it, they desired us to take a guard of twelve 
Arabs—and, on our absolute Ja, refused to proceed any 
further, so we went off without them; they followed 
soon afterwards, but were in great alarm, cowardly dogs 
—bullies, too, as they were, like all cowards; Clarke 
gave one of them a good licking for flinging a stone at 
the leg of a poor Bedouin who was guiding us,—the 
slave fawned like a spaniel afterwards. 

At Karietein we hired the five camels enumerated in 
the above list, with their drivers, and loaded them with 
twenty skins of water, there being none on the road be- 
tween that place and Tadmor. Were I to go again, I 





would ride dromedaries the whole way; one would 








reach the goal in half the time, and avoid a great deal of 
trouble in hiring skins, serving out water to the horses, 
and, most disagreeable of all—restricting the men from 
drinking too much ; they have no providence, the present 
moment is all they think of, and their lips are generally 
glued to the zumzummias. We slept in a deserted gar- 
den at Karietein.* The Jdelladeen hereabouts have 
much of the look and spirit of Bedouins, but the 
bitterest enmity and constant warfare exist between the 
two races. 


Beyond Karietein, the track lies through a desert 
valley, perhaps ten miles broad, called Wady Kebeer, or 
the Great Wady,—sand and stone mixed, and very 
scantily clothed with shrubs of a dirty clay colour—no 
variety. We marched eleven hours till six o’clock p. 
m.; slept, dined, drank tea, and slept again till midnight, 
and then rode on by starlight till sunrise, when we 
rested again for two hours, and breakfasted ;—five hours 
more, and then Palmyra! The long range of hills be- 
came more irregular and picturesque, and, as we ascend- 
ed the Wady, appeared to meet at its termination ; they 
are separated, however, by the valley of tombs—the 
cemetery of Palmyra—bare and glaring to the eye; the 
tombs on the bills, lofty towers, had for hours been con- 
spicuous on the horizon. 

Presently, emerging from the valley, we came at once 
in sight of Palmyra, her countless columns of white 
marble ranging over the plain in distinct symmetrical 





| then pitched under an olive tree, in a deserted garden, 


colonnades, with the boundless desert stretching far, far 
away beyond them towards the Euphrates,—the most 
magnificent field of ruins I ever witnessed ;—you re- 
member how I used to pore over the fulio engravings of 
Palmyra at Muncaster ? the word has been music to my 
ear ever since,—the report, however, of some later travel- 
lers made me dread being disappointed, so that it was 
with fear, as well as curiosity, that I drew near to the 
goal my wishes had so long pointed to ;—great and joy- 
ous was my disappointment: I shall never forget that 
first sight of the ruins; I know nothing to liken it to— 
it must be seen; I felt no fatigue at Palmyra, and oh! 
the luxury of remembrance ! 

Descending to the plain, we stopped to drink at a 
well, near the outer wall of the Temple of the Sun, and 


There are many palm trees still at T’admor, probably, 
however, of recent importation, for the few survivors of 
the ancient stock, that flourished there at the end of the 
seventeenth century, had all, save one, disappeared sixty 
years afterwards, at the time of Wood’s visit. 

The Temple of the Sun, which, singularly enough, 
faces the west, stands in the centre of an immense court, 
nearly seven hundred feet square, which is now entirely 
filled by the noisy houses of the Arab Palmyrenes. The 
court wall, externally, presents a lofty dead surface, re- 
lieved by pilasters, and false doors with pediments in the 
intermediate spaces; within, a couple of niches for 
statues, surmounted by very handsome pediments, adorn, 
or rather did adorn, the angles of the enclosure, which 
there rose like semi-towers, while similar niches, with 
neat but plainer pediments, run all along the connecting 
walls, A handsome colonnade ran all round the court ; 
many of the columns are still standing, especially six at 
the south-west angle, very beautiful at a distance, but 
which lose on a nearer inspection. 

The temple itself sadly, alas! dilapidated, was sur- 
rounded by a peristyle of fluted Corinthian columns, 
with bronze capitals, all of which have disappeared, 
most pitiably exposing the naked surface of the stone to 
which they were attached. Eight columns, in this sad 
condition, are still standing on the east of the temple ; 
those on the north have lost their capitals entirely ; one 
only on the west supports its entablature; even the 
bronze clinches that secured the stones of the temple 
have been carried off, 

The fine Ionic semi-pillars, flanked by Corinthian 
pilasters, adorn the south end of the temple; the chief 
ornaments of the other walls are the pediments sur- 
mounting the windows, which are very elegant. 

The great gate is the most beautiful I ever saw, next 
to the matchless one at Baalbec; the devices are very 
beautiful, but the design is superior to the execution ; 
they are not cut deep enough, and the stone, moreover, 
has suffered much from exposure. A smaller door, that 


of the temple itself, introduced us into a mosque, which 
fills up a great part of the interior ; we saw a very cy. 
rious ancient ceiling in one of the side apartments. Pro. 
ceeding through other modern structures, we reached 4 
gate or doorway ornamented with double fluted pillars, 
of ne very chaste design, the ceiling displaying a zodiae, 
and the suffit of the architrave the winged vulture soar. 
ing among the stars,—an interesting proof, of which | 
observed similar instances at Baalbec and in the tomly 
of Palmyra, of the affinity of the Egyptian and Greciag 
sun-worship. I was much pleased with this temple, but 
it is not to be compared with the Temple of the Sun a 
Baalbec. 

Quitting the court, and proceeding towards the ruins, 
all of which lie westward of the temple, the first build. 
ing we approached was a ruined mosque, only remark. 
able for a beautiful little pediment, and part of an ancient 
ceiling built into the wall. 

Between the mosque and the great arch of the colon. 
nade lie some curiously sculptured stones, that seem to 
have belonged to, and perhaps mark the site of, an an- 
cient temple. The great arch is richly sculptured, par- 
ticularly on the western or inner face; the central 
ornament of the pilasters, leaves connected by inter. 
lacing stalks, is particularly beautiful. Two smaller 
arches, of which that to the south only is standing, ad- 
joined the large one. The plan, however, viewing them 
from the east, is confused and unintelligible. This 
colonnade, running nearly from east to west, is of great 
length and very beautiful; the columns are in good pro- 
portion and excellent preservation ; each shaft consisting 
of three courses of stone, admirably jointed, with a 
bracket for a bust or statue interposed between the se- 
cond and third,—while the portico of a ruined temple, 
(six beautiful columns, each shaft of a single stone, and 
still surmounted by the tympanum, ) terminates the vista, 
This portico, however, is not visible from the arch of 
entrance, owing to the street deviating from the straight 
line. 

Advancing up this noble avenue, temples and public 


considerably to the north, and the most entire at Pal- 
myra, but its columns and richly sculptured portal have 
suffered wofully from wind and time. Beyond it, 


«“ O’er the still desert gleaming from afar, 


stands a lofty, solitary, nameless column. 

The ruined temples seem to have been very elegant; 
one of them, the first on the right, walking up the co- 
lonnade, was surrounded by single-shafted columns, of 
which six on the W. and five (besides a pilaster) on the 
S. are still standing, South of this, in a minor colon- 
nade, branching off northwestwards from the principal 
one, stood an arch, ornamented with four granite pillars, 
each shaft of a single stone, but the bases and capitals of 
ordinary marble; one only remains upright. Another 
building to the south of the great colonnade, and exactly 
between two arches that open from it in that direction, 
seems to have been a stoa, or public portico. Beyond 
it, to the S.W. is the largest building (except the temple) 
at Palmyra; we set it down at once as Zenobia’s palace, 
without the least authority for doing so. Passing the 
four cubical masses of masonry, which I have already 
mentioned, in speaking of Jerash and Shoaba, as mark- 
ing the crossing of streets in these towns, we came toa 
third temple, now lying a heap of ruins; but remains of 
beautifully sculptured friezes, and fragments of large 
statues in alto relievo, as execrable as the friezes are 
beautiful, and fragments of a long and deeply cut in- 
scription in Greek and Palmyrene, show what a noble 
pile it once was. Lastly, behind the portico which closes 
the colonnade to the west, the remains of the temple it 
belonged to,—friezes of vine leaves, and beautiful net- 
work designs, and sarcophagi from the adjacent tombs,— 
are heaped together in utter confusion. Besides these 
distincter ruins, innumerable fallen columns and moul- 
dering fragments of sculpture lie in every direction— 
traces of edifices, to which it is impossible even for fancy 
to assign any plan, 

It is indeed a most striking scene; an awful stillness, 
a lifelessness pervades the ruins, which I never felt any 
where else, except, perhaps, at Pestum,—I do not even 
recollect hearing a bird sing there; no huts encumber 
them, no filthy Arabs intrude on you; they stand as 
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lonely and silent as when the last of the Palmyrenes 








edifices attract the eye on all sides, all more or less in ff 
ruins, except a small temple, of the time of Adrian, f 
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departed, and left the city of Zenobia to silence and de- 


cay ;—the fall of pillar after pillar has been the only 
note of Time there, and that uncounted for centuries. 
One cannot occupy oneself with petty architectural de- 
tails at Palmyra,—within the temple-court I could criti- 
cise—without it admire only; and, at sunrise, at sunset, 
in the morning glow, or in the evening calm, wandering 
among those columns s0 graceful in themselves, so beau- 
tifa! in their sisterly harmony, I thought I had never 
seen such loveliness—such awful loveliness !—lovely, 
and yet awful; at times you almost feel as if Palmyra 
were a woman, and you stood by her corpse, stilled in 
death, but with a sweet smile lingering on her lip. 

How different all this from Baalbec! Here one’s eye 
js free as air,—how could it be otherwise at Tadmor iz 
the wilderness? ‘here it is cooped up within the lofty 
walls; you cannot see the temple till you are close to it, 
and the details force themselves on your admiration ;— 
and, as for the great temple, which many travellers seem 
not to be aware is a temple—unfinished, as it was left 
by the ancients ; marred, as it has been, by the intru- 
sion of modern buildings; covering the whole platform ; 
and hidden by the walls, so that from no one point with- 
in or without, is it possible to view it as a whole—the 
eye is at first utterly bewildered, and even at last unable, 
except with imagination’s aid, to estimate its grandeur. 

But we have not yet done with Palmyra. Leaving 
the portico, we clambered up a steep hill, to the N.W. 
of the colonnade, from the top of which, as from the 
crater of a volcano, rises a very large and strong castle 
of the middle ages, built of stone cut out of the moun- 
tain all around it, so as to form a deep fosse, ‘I'he view 
from this hill is very fine. 

Alewyn and I then proceeded, in a southerly direction 
along the western hills, exploring the tombs, which are 
very numerous and extremely interesting, resembling 
none I had ever seen before, except (externally) those 
in the Hauran; they are almost all of them towers, two, 
three, four, and in one instance, (and but one, I think,) 
five stories high, That of Manaius, (which I entered 
before reaching Palmyra, unable to resist my curiosity, 
it being only twenty or thirty yards to the left of the 
road,) is peculiarly interesting—in some respects, in- 
deed, the most curious building at Palmyra; it is in 
wonderful preservation, and its description will give you 
some idea of the others, as they are almost all built on 
the same plan, though far less beautiful. 

It is a lofty square tower, lessening by three courses 
of stone, like steps, at about a third of its height. An 
inscription in honour of the deceased is engraved on a 
tablet over the doorway. The principal apartment is 
lined with four Corinthian pilasters on each side, with 
recesses between them for mummies, the Egyptian mode 
of interment prevailing here,—each recess divided into 
five tiers by shelves, only one of which retains its posi- 
tion, A statue in a reclining posture lay at the end of 
the tomb between two semi-pillars; busts, with inscrip- 
tions in the Palmyrene character, range between them, 
just below the cornice, and this again supports a false 
sarcophagus, sculptured with four busts, and covered by 
an embroidered cushion, on which the effigy of a dead 
body seems once to have lain. Two smaller Jonic pil- 
lars flank the sarcophagus. Several other busts, all with 
Pslmyrene inscriptions, are sculptured in relief over the 
door of entrance, and that of the staircase which leads 
to the upper story. The ceiling, broken through in the 
centre, but perfect at both ends, is sculptured all over 
with a beautiful pattern, tastefully coloured—of white 
flowers on blue grounds, enclosed within small squares, 
and they within larger, formed by lines of deep brown 
crossing each other, with yellow knobs at the points of 
intersection. ‘Towards each extremity of the ceiling are 
two male busts, in Roman costume, on a blue ground, 
the colour as bright as if laid on yesterday. The cor- 

nice is beautiful,—the echinus or egg ornamert, and 
toses between projecting modillions,—the same as that 
in the library at Haigh, and which is found on almost 
every building at Palmyra and Baalbec, The upper and 
lower apartments display little or no ornament, except a 
pediment or two in the former. A doorway from the 
east led down by a dight of steps to the latter, the roof 
of which, forming the floor of the principal chamber, 
has fallen in. It has four large recesses for burial on 
each side. The date of this edifice is A. D, 103. 

The tomb of Iamblichus, mentioned by Wood eighty 
years ago, “as the most perfect piece of antiquity” he 


ever saw, is now dreadfully dilapidated, its stairs crum- 
bled away, and the floor of the fourth story entirely 
gone. It is five stories high, and was built in the third 
year of the Christian era. Like that of Manaius, the 
principal chamber is ornamented with four pilasters on 
either side. The ceiling is the chief object of attention, 
beautifully disposed in deep diamond-like compartments, 
filled with mythological devices on blue grounds, all 





175 
- « -’ “in less than three days afterwards, the 
writer of the Journal, dear William, ended his earthly 
| career, leaving us good hope to believe that he has en- 
tered the New Jerusalem, and is there enjoying the 
blessing of that rest prepared for the people of God.’”’] 


After all my sad arrangements were completed, and 


| there was nothing more to detain me here till the time 


much defaced—the diamonds occupy each the centre of | of ultimate departure, my friends Pell and Alewyn pro- 


a square, and the triangular spaces formed by the pro- 


longation of their angles are ornamented with heads and | 


the winged vulture of Egypt. The roof of the second 
story is sculptured with a very curious and complicated 
device,—stars composed of diamonds touching at their 


sides. within large squares, &c. &c. These are the best | 


preserved tombs of Palmyra; two others, however, much 
interested me,—the second from that of Iamblichus, 
which leads to a sepulchre excavated in the rock,—and 
one completely hollowed out of the hill, on the left, 
going up to the castle; T crept into it by a hole like the 
entrances to the tombs of the oldest ‘Theban Pharaohs 
at Quoornet Murraee, but there was no queen of Sheba 
within to pay me for the trouble. There are some other 
tombs, partly built, partly excavated, and these appear to 
me the most ancient monuments of Palmyra. 

It was excessively hot all the time we were there ; to 
avoid the heat, vary the aspect of the scenery, and, in 
case there should be any mischief imagined against us 
by the Bedouins, to balk their measures, we determined 


on turning night into day, and traveling by starlight | 


only, on our return to Damascus. We mounted accord- 
ingly, at half past eight on Sunday evening, the twelfth 


of June, and quitted Palmyra by the necropolis, the | 


sepulchral towers sternly glooming through the dark- 
ness. We halted for the day at half past six the next 
morning, but got little sleep, on account of the heat of the 
sun, and a hot wind that brought quantities of sand into 
the tent; moreover, the whole party were in peculiarly 


high spirits, and, when we composed ourselves to an | 
After supping on | 


attempt to sleep, found it impossible. 
rice and strong tea, we started again at half past eight, 
and reached Karietein at half past seven, on Tuesday 
morning—it was a lovely night; the summer lightning 
gleamed in the distance, and about midnight a most 
splendid meteor, brighter than the moon, sailed majes- 
tically across the heaven, and disappeared like a rocket. 
Such was Palmyra’s glory. This was shortly before 
arriving at Khan Khair, a lofty ruined tower, romantic- 
ally interesting as the spot where former travellers had 
been robbed, but to us only as a landmark,—for, travel- 
ing at the hour we did, we had no apprehension of an 
attack. When we first reached it, however, coming 
from Damascus, the appearance of a Bedouin, recon- 
noitering us, on the horizon, was rather startling ; and, as 
we rode past a small caravan that presently appeared, 
we presented as martial a front as we could, riding all in 
file, with guns visible, &c. 

We were all very sleepy this second night; I walked 
a good deal, which kept me awake, but one of my friends 
fell off his horse and hurt his hip, which detained us 
some time, so that we were eleven hours in doing what 
ought to have been performed in ten. I was not so 
sleepy or tired as I expected, got eight hours’ repose 
during the day, and felt quite fresh during the following 
night, a bitterly cold one; fourteen hours’ ride took us 
to Jerud, and eleven und a half, the night after that, to 
Damascus. 


[It was on my arrival at Damascus, that I learned, 
from my kind and deeply sympathising friend Mr. Far- 
ren, the mournful intelligence that Mr. Ramsay had 
fallen a victim to the cholera during my absence. He 
had accompanied us as far as our first encampment at 
Adra, five hours from Damascus, but returned the fol- 
lowing morning, having been unwell during the night, 
and not feeling sufficient interest in the excursion to in- 
duce him to come on with us. On re-entering Damascus, 
symptoms of cholera became apparent; all remedies 
proved ineffectual, and, at three, on the morning of the 
8th, my poor friend was released from suffering. 

I cannot refrain from inserting the closing lines of his 
journal, and the supplement which I observe has been 
added in pencil since it left my hands --“* We had sent 
on Missirie to Mr. Farren’s, to ask for rooms in his 
house for strangers, but this has been destroyed by the 





earthquake, so we found our way to the convent, where 


| posed my joining them in an excursion they meditated 
to Baalbec and the cedars of Lebanon. I felt low in 
spirits, I was sick too of Damascus, and longed for the 
| snow and the mountain streams and breezes; I went 
with them, therefore, and I am glad I did so, for I have 
been better both in mind and body ever since. I had 
f another reason for wisbing to leave Damascus for a 
| while ; I was living all this time in Mr. Farren’s house; 
his kindness would not allow of my quitting it for my 
own apartments at the sheikh’s, and I saw no way of 
| effecting an exit, unless by leaving Damascus altogether, 
and returning to my own quarters;—yet even this [ 
was obliged to relinquish before my departure, and de- 
clare myself Mr, F.’s willing prisoner during the whole 
time I should be detained here. I have not words to tell 
you how kind he has been to me, how attentive to save 
me pain, and provide me with every comfort. 

I told you, I think, that Mr. Farren had been attacked 
by cholera a day or two after my return from Palmyra. 
| He has been living almost ever since at his tents, leav- 
ing me his locum tenens here. The day we were to start 
for Baalbec, my companions being detained by the de- 
| camping of one of their grooms, who had been paid 
forty piastres in advance, I rode on by myself, expecting 

them to overtake me at the noonday halting-place. In 

| half an hour, reaching the brow of the bill, I bade adieu 
| to the plain of Damascus—Oh! how lovely! the city 
with her picturesque minarets, sailing like a fleet through 
asea of verdure. ‘The view in the Landscape Annual 
(I think) is taken from this spot, or rather from a 
sheikh’s (saint’s) tomb a little off the road, which I 
climbed up to, but found the artist had, innocently 
enough, taken the liberty of altering the position of the 
arch, which in the original cuts the view in two. 

Nothing can be conceived more dreary than the ra- 
| vines near Damascus, except when streams flow through 
| them, which are always fringed with green. In about 
an hour after starting, I reached the Barrada, or ancient 
Pharphar, “lucid stream !” rapidly flowing over its bed 
of rocks,—and followed its course for several hours 
among the loveliest groves of poplars, figs, walnuts, 
olives, pomegranates, and vines; innumerable bright and 
clear streams spring from the rocks close to the road 
side, and ran merrily down to the river; but raise your 
eyes above them, and all is barrenness,—glaring white 
walls of stone, without even cragginess to relieve their 
ugliness. 

After about an hour and threé quarters’ lonely ride, I 
was encountered by a janissary of Mr. Farren’s, who 
invited me, in his master’s name, to pay him a visit. I 
| found his tents pitched in a most lovely glade, a little 
| above the river, but so sequestered in the woods as to be 
| utterly invisible to the passing wayfarer. It was a sin- 
| gular approximation of the East and West, of the ex- 
tremes of refinement, and—I will not call it barbarism, 
but anti-civilisation—Mrs, Farren was seated at her 
work-table in a charming recess, completely shaded by 
trees; Mr. F.’s mat lay on the ground opposite her, and 
a Bedouin of the Waled Ali tribe of Anesees, who had 
brought despatches from Bagdad in seven days and a 
half across the desert, squatted in eastern immobility be- 
side it; he had a very cheerful dowce-looking counte- 
nance. After half an hour’s delightful and most 
refreshing converse with my kind friends, I rode on. 

At five hours and three quarters from Damascus, we 
entered a wild mountain pass, through which the Bar- 
rada comes foaming down like a maniac. We saw 
tombs, high in the 1ocks, and the remains of a temple 
below, and of an aqueduct excavated in the rocks above, 
the bridge by which we crossed it. Presently, after 
passing a very beautiful waterfall on the left, we emerged 
into the upper valley of the Barrada, where he flows as 
gentle as infancy, yet diffusing verdure and fertility all 
around him. Every stream, indeed, that descended from 
the hills was made available to the irrigation of long 
strips of green that marked its course. The soil of the 











valley is very rich and well cultivated, harvest was going 
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176 Rar 
on, the reapers plucking up the corn by the roots, like 
the old Egyptians. 

The scenery became more and more beautiful as we 
advanced, and very English too; the vineyards were 
protected, each by its low wall and hedge; cross-barred 
gates, which it would puzzle even J to clear, secured 
every field:—had I been J himself I could not have 
seen them with more pleasure; while our approach to 
Zebdani, our halting-place that night, was through green 
lanes, bordered by lofty hedges of wild roses and other 
flowers, as shady and cool as those of old England, that 
Miss Mitford loves so dearly and describes so well. Here, 
according to Arab tradition, Cain slew Abel—Adam was 
made at Damascus, the plain El Ghoutta in which it 
stands being Paradise; and the tombs of many other 
patriarchs, giants, and men of renown, are found in the 
neighbourhood. 

Next morning, we crossed Antilibanus; the scenery 
is very grand,—lofty crags, covered with prickly oaks 
and dwarf valonidis. We reached the highest point in 
rather more than three hours and a half, and the snowy 
Lebanon stood before us in all his grandeur,—a long 
mountain ridge, extending N.E. and S.W. as far as the 
eye could reach, and separated from Antilibanus by the 
Bekaa, a broad and beautiful valley, several miles across, 
well cultivated, and covered with villages. The first we 
reached was called Nebe Sheet, after the prophet Seth, 
son of Adam,—then Britane, (its name was a pleasant 
surprise to us,) then Taibi; not one of which you will 
find in the maps. Possibly this may be the “ valley of 
Bacca” of the Psalmist, both names implying the vale of 
mulberries. 

At last, after a tedious ride through the uninteresting 
hills that intervene between the plain and the actual foot 
of Antilibanus, we caught sight of a long line of trees, 
marking the course of a stream towards the centre of the 
valley, and, (as it seemed) a castle rising above them, 
with a lofty tower, which resolved itself, as we drew 
neaer, into six stately columns:—it was Baalbec; but 
more than an hour elapsed before we reached the quar- 
ries that supplied the material for those wondrous pillars 
—and, a little farther on, within three or four hundred 
yards of the Temple of the Sun, were stopped by qua- 
rantine officers—(common soldiers) with words and 
gestufes tantamount to “ On ne passe pas ici.” 

Could any thing be more provoking? 
detachment of [brahim’s cavalry is quartered at Baalbec, 
and, from an absurd dread of the cholera, as a contagious 
disease, this cordon had been ordered round the place. 
Arguing was of no use—we said we did not want to 
enter the village or approach the camp, but merely to 
look at the old stones, which were quite unconnected 
with either, and desired them to go and say so to their 
commanding officer, and beg him to give us leave to 
enter, or else to come out and speak with us himself ;— 
Englishmen, some one said, were not accustomed to be 
treated in this sort of way,—no one moved, and “Ingles 
kelb!” “the English are dogs!’’—was the only reply. 
Now, infidel, thought I, I have thee on the hip! and 
forthwith commenced manceuvring after my friend 
Clarke’s system of tactics. I made noise enough about 
the word that the soldier might see I understood him ; 
he tried hard to equivocate, but it would not do with so 
short a sentence ; [ slowly pulled out my note book, and 
eyeing the man attentively, pretended to write down a 
minute description of his person—asked him his name, 
which he refused to give—no matter—then pulled out 
and opened my firman, crackled it, and uttered the 
words, “ Mahommed Ali’—-«Ibrahim Pasha”—several 
times with much austerity ;—it answered! off went the 
message—back came plenary indulgence to enter—and 
up, as I rode on, came the soldier bully, to kiss my 
hand, (be made a dash at it, or he would not have 
touched it,) and fawn for pardon ! 

Had I seen the commandant, I would most undoubted- 
ly have complained of the man, not that I cared a fig 
about my nation being accused of puppyism, but that 
this habitual insolence towards Franks ought in every 
way to be resisted. A marked distinction is already 
made by the Turks between Ingles and Frangi, all in 
our favour, and I have never let an opportunity slip of 
upholding our national character, as quite distinct from 
that of the Franks. The Levant has always been over- 
run by Italian and French adventurers, from whom the 
Turks, till within these few years, formed all their ideas 
of Europeans, confounding every nation under the term 
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Frangi; the English they have now learnt to distinguish | 


from the herd, to respect and fear us, to look up to us as 
wiser than themselves, and to esteem, I believe, if they 
do not like us. “The word of an Englishman” is almost 
proverbial in Syria. In fact, a singular change is taking 
place in the character of the people; prejudice is gra- 
dually wearing away; the extension of the Egyptian 
dominion over Syria, productive, as it has been, of in- 
calculable individual suffering, may eventually be the 
cause of much general good. The English are sum- 
moned to the breach; I do not think (I hope I am not 
speaking presumptuously) that much can be done openly 
as yet, but the way seems to be paving for a great moral 
revolution, in which we, as Protestants, entrusted with 
the revealed will of God, must be active and zealous in 
our Master’s cause,—or woe betide us! The eye of 
Providence is visibly watching this land—all Turkey in- 
deed ; and, as its counsels are unfolded in the progress 
of events, I doubt not we shall see cause to admire and 
praise the unsearchable wisdom of God in preparing the 
way, and affording the means, for the revival of his gos- 
pel in the land it first rose upon. 

We pitched our tent near a beautiful walnut tree, at 
the N.W. corner of the platform on which the Temples 
are built. 

The ruins of Baalbec consist of two very large tem- 
ples, the smaller and best known of which was sacred to 
the Sun, Baal, while the larger, dedicated to “ the Great 
Gods of Heliopolis,” seems never to have been finished. 
With the help of Pococke’s description, which was as 
unintelligible to me as I fear mine will be to you, till I 
stood on the spot, I made out its plan most satisfactorily, 
and have been wondering at its grandeur ever since; the 
architect must have been the Michael Angelo of antiquity. 

As a site for this magnificent pile, a lofty platform 
was built of very massive stones, supported by two 
parallel vaulted passages, running from east to west, 
lofty, and of most beautiful workmanship, and connected 
with each other by a third passage, running at right 
angles to them from north to south. The grand entrance 
was from the east, by a flight of steps, leading to a por- 
tico flanked by handsome pavilions on the right and left. 
A lofty doorway introduced the visitor into a polygonal 
court, from which passing into a second, three hundred 
and fifty feet square, and ascending a flight of steps, he 
proceeded under a double colonnade to the grand portico 
of the temple, consisting of two (or, perhaps, three) 
rows of columns, fifty or sixty feet in height, while the 
peristyle consisted, or was to consist, of sixteen, in 
length, on each side, and eight at the west end—all of 
the same gigantic proportions. Of the temple itself, if it 
was ever built, not a trace remains, except a line of 
stones that perhaps marked the cella. From the eastern 
landing place to the western extremity of the temple, I 
found it three hundred and thirty-six paces, or more 
than a thousand feet. 

Such was the idea of the architect—the Plato of 
architectural antiquity ;—modern additions have done 
much to obscure the plan of what was executed, but, 
after careful examination, and rejection of the adventi- 
tious parts, as distinguished from those which, at first 
sight, resemble them, but are in reality unfinished walls 
pertaining to the original design, it all comes out clear, 
and your fancy builds up the pile as beautiful and 
sublime as it gleamed before the mind’s eye of the 
architect. 

And who was the architect? Might it not have been 
Apollodorus of Damascus, who threw Trajan’s Bridge 
across the Danube, and who was put to death by Ha- 
drian, for a witty criticism on one* of his own imperial 
designs? Left imperfect, we may be very sure that the 
jealous emperor would not have finished the work of his 
rival, 

I reconcile this idea with the assertion of the Byzan- 
tine, John of Malala, that Antonius Pius built a temple 
to Jupiter, one of the wonders of the world, at Heliopolis, 
—and with the fact of the singular resemblance that 
exists between the architecture of the two temples—by 
the reflection, that the unfinished temple, there can be no 
doubt, was dedicated to the deities of Heliopolis collect- 
ively,* and that one can no more be surprised that the 


* That the unfinished temple was dedicated to the 
great gods of Heliopolis would appear from the votive 
inscriptions on two bases of the portico, (built into the 
eastern wall of the platform), purporting that—for the 








reverence of the pious Antonius for his benefactor’s 
memory should have ensured its neglect, than that his 
taste and candour should have done justice to the talents 
of the unfortunate Apolodorus, in adopting his design 
of the larger temple for that of the smaller—confessedly 
dedicated to Jupiter or Baal, and which might well be 
described in the language of any age—much more in the 
inflated style of the Lower Empire—as a wonder of the 
world, 

A few words now on the actual condition of the larger 
temple.—Of the grand staircase no vestige remains, and 
a modern wall has been built in the place of the portico 
overtopping the landing place. Of the pavilions, that 
on the right remains in tolerable preservation ; you enter 
under an arch, flanked by square Corinthian pillars, each 
of two large blocks of stone, lessening towards the 
capital ; these extraordinary columns give an Egyptian 
character to this part of the building—which is rather 
confirmatory of my theory as to the age and the archi. 
tect ;—there was a strong bias to the Egyptian style in 
the architecture of Hadrian’s time. Within the pavi- 
lion, you find beautiful niches for statues, with pedi- 
ments, &c. 

Neither the sculpture of the grand portal, which had 
two smaller entrances on its right and left), nor that of 
the wall of connection between the two pavilions, was 
ever finished. The polygonal court seems also to have 
been left very imperfect;—the great court, however, is 
surrounded by chambers for the priests and exedrz, or 
pillared recesses, for the philosophers to sit and lecture 
in—decorated with most beautifully sculptured niches 
and pediments, friezes and cornices; niches for idols, 
richly ornamented, project between each chamber or 
recess. The beauty of some of the friezes is beyond all 
praise; in one of them, I discovered the orb. with wings 
and serpents, precisely the same as that which figures on 
every Egyptian temple. 

In front of this recess in which this beautiful device 
occurs, lie fragments of most beautiful granite columns; 
probably all the exedrz were faced by them. The central 
colonnade, which existed in La Roque’s time (1688), has 
now completely disappeared ; the platform remains. A 
large semicircular building has been built by the Sara- 
cens in front of the portico,—the bases, indeed, of the 
eight columns, of which the first row consisted, are built 
into it. We determined the number of columns the 
peristyle consisted of, by supplying losses and omissions 
from the opposite sides; on the south there are distinct 
traces of ten,—the three most westerly fallen, the six 
next standing, the base of the tenth still in its place, 
while beyond it the platform has been completely broken 
down since Pococke’s time, when nine of the great 
pillars were standing.* Opposite this tenth base, stands 
the base and broken shaft of the column that corres- 
ponded to it on the other side of the temple, beyond 
which we distinctly traced six bases in their original 
places, built into the modern wall, making up the number 
of intended columns sixteen,—while beyond them, there 
appeared to have been two, or, perhaps, three more, be- 
longing to the portico ;—the seventeenth is wanting. 

Of the three most westerly columns, on the north side 
of the temple, there are no traces—not even their bases; 
and it struck me that the three immense blocks of stone. 
from sixty-three to sixty-seven feet in length, and twelve 
feet thick, which lie in the outer wall of the platform at 
this very spot, and below its level, and which Dr. 
Richardson conjectures were lowered to their present 
position by the workmen who found them lying useless 
on the top of the platform—were the intended materials 
for these very pillars never worked upon, In the quarry 
we passed approaching the town, lies another block, un- 
detached from the rock, of still more stupendous dimen- 
sions, sixty-eight feet in length, and from twelve to 
fifteen thick. 


welfare of Antonius Pius and his mother Julia—the in- 
scribers had been at the expense of preparing capitals for 
the columns, “dum erant in muro illuminata.”—Mr. 
Wood understands these as the names of Caracalla and 
his mother, Julia Donna; I should rather suppose them 
to be those of Bassianus, commonly called Heliogabualus, 
as Priest of the Sun at Emesa, who assumed the name of 
Antonius—and his mother, Julia Sowmias. What could 
be more natural than for the Syrian Heliogabalus to pro- 
pose the completion of the Great Temple of Heliopolis! 
* The same number that Belon found in 1549. 
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‘—it was not till a second or third visit, that we distin- 
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The six surviving columns are the glory of Baalbec ; 
they are the principal object in every view of the ruins, 
but their most pleasing aspect, I thought, was from a 
little Corinthian temple to the south of the platform, 
where the wall has been broken down. Viewed, how- 
ever, near or far, they are equally worthy of love and 
admiration,—whether you watch them from a distance, 
or, looking upward from their feet criticise their details, 
the chaste ornament of their suffit, their rich frieze, their 
superb cornice—ané pronounce them faultless.— Palmyra 
at sunrise, and Baalbec at sunset, are Claudes treasured 
in the cabinet of the memory, which neither accident can 
injure, nor beggary deprive one of. 

The Temple of the Sun stands directly south of the 
great Temple, and the best view of it commanding its 
northern and western facades, is from underneath the six 
pillars. The platform, on which it stands, adjoins the 
great one, but is considerably lower; indeed it appears to 
me built up against it—a later construction. 

It is only by comparison, however, that either platform, 
or temple, can be spoken of as small. The N. and S. 
sides were ornamented by fourteen magnificent pillars, of 
which nine on the N. and four on the 8, are standing,— 
the W. end, by eight, of which the three most southerly 
are perfect, the next four broken, and the last, towards 
the north, prostrate. The ground, between the temple 
and the western wall, is heaped with broken shafts and 
capitals. All the columns of this peristyle are Corin- 
thian, with smooth shafts, each of three pieces of stone— 
like the six great columns—admirably joined. The frieze, 
cornice, &c. most beautiful. The lacunari, or pannels 
of the suffit of the peristyle, are sculptured in imitation 
of network, a series of large busts and mythological 
designs running down the centre, each in the middle of 
a large diamond, and smaller busts occupying the angles 
formed by the interlacing compartments,—a most intricate 
and indescribable design, but very beautiful. On the N. 
side, under the nine columns, these lacunari remain very 
nearly perfect. 

The walls of the temple, within the peristyle, are, as 
usual, quite unornamented, except by pilasters at the 
angles, and by the cornice, which on the south side, is 
seen to great advantage from below the platform. The 
grand staircase, mentioned by La Rogue in 1688, has 
been destroyed. 

Of the portico, four columns only remain perfect—at 
the S. E. angle. It consisted of two rows of celumns, all 
fluted, except the two last on either side, belonging to 
the peristyle. ‘The frieze and cornice above these four 
columns are most beautiful; a battlemented tower has 
been built over them by the Saracens, who have also 
most barbarously reared a huge wall directly in front of 
the great gate of the temple. Creeping through a low 
gateway, we found ourselves before this matchless portal ; 
every ornament that could be introduced into Corinthian 
architecture is lavished on it, and yet it is perfectly light 
and graceful. It is composed of nine great stones, six 
forming the sides, and three the top; each must be some 
tons weight. The keystone has slipped partly through, 
and hangs ominously over one’s head, passing under it. 
An eagle is carved on the suffit, holding in his talons 
what has been called the Caduceus, and ribbons in his 
beak, flowing towards a winged genius—“a messenger 
of Heaven,” A would call him—* Sailing upon the 
bosom of the air,”"—and holding a wreath of fruits ;—his 
brother, once to be seen to the right of the eagle, is 
defaced. 

The ornaments of this doorcase are exquisitely delicate, 
especially the ears of corn and the grapes and vine-leaves, 





guished the little elves or genii lurking among the leaves 
in the lower compartments formed by the intertwining 
vine. The rolling frieze, the cornice, the surviving scroll 
—I have no words to express their beauty. 

The interior of the temple is also very richly orna- 
mented; six fluted pillars adhering to the walls on each 
side, with an arch of most delicate sculpture, surmounted 
by a niche and rich pediment between each pillar. Two 
other arches, beyond the sixth pillar on either side, 
and separated by pilasters, appear to have belunged 
to a small arcade on each side of the great altar—now 
utterly destroyed. The double row of pillars added by 
Theodosius, when he converted this temple into 4 
church, was still visible at the commencement of the last 
century. 


prised if he has omitted all mention of a curious Saracenic 
building, directly facing the temple,—(the whole ruins, 
in short—and I ought to have mentioned it before— 
were turned by them into an immense castle ;) its semi- 
vaulted portals, scooped shell-wise, like the ceilings of 
the Alhambra, lead to staircases, one running down into 
the platform, but filled up with rubbish,—the other lead- 
ing to the roof. Peeping through the chinks of a door a 
few steps up, I saw a large chamber with pointed arches, 
now used, apparently, for a magazine.—Ibrahim Pasha’s 
soldiers are, I fancy, the utilitarians, who have turned the 
vaults and halls of Baalbec to such profitable account. 
We passed their camp on the east of the ruins; they 
were watering their horses at the brook of Baalbec,—I 
never saw such a number of fine animals. 

Leaving the platform by the southern breach, and cross- 
ing the stream, we proceeded to a beautiful little Corin- 
thian temple among the trees, circular within and without 
and pierced externally with handsome niches, each flanked 
by two columns,—the architraves, cornices, &c, curving 
inwardly, so as to give the building the appearance of an 
octagon. Wreaths are gracefully suspended from the 
cornice over each niche. A more elegant little edifice I 
have seldom seen. Earthquakes have sadly shaken it, 
and four pillars only are standing. A weeping willow 
bends over it—like beauty mourning over genius. ‘The 
door-posts are of single blocks of stone.—But every thing 
is on a grand scale at Baalbec,—the blocks of the great 
platform frequently measure from fifteen to thirty feet in 
length. 

We observed three Arabic inscriptions in the walls of 
the platform—one on the east side, near the N. E. angle, 
—another, in large and beautiful characters on a fallen 
stone near the S. E. angle,—and a third at the 8S. W. 
corner all in the modern character. Baalbec made a 
noble defence against Abou Obeidah, the Lieutenant of the 
Caliph Omar, and, on surrendering, was condemned to 
pay two thousand ounces of gold, four thousand of silver, 
two thousand silk vests, and a thousand swords; she was 
very powerful too under the Ommiades—Now, how 
fallen !—How hath the fine gold become dim, the City 
of the Sun ceased ! 

But the brook of Baalbec still wimples on. 


“Its silver streams glittering in the sunny beams,” 


brightly as the Tweed—transparently as the rill immor- 
talised by Ben Yousef ; 


«So smooth the pebbles on its shore 
That not a maid can thither stray, 
But counts her strings of jewels o’er, 
And thinks the pearls have slipped away !” 


About half an hour’s walk W. of the ruins, stand 
eight stumpy columns of most beautiful Egyptian granite, 
highly polished, and, for the most part, without a scratch 
on them; all, except three, standing on their heads—no 
capitals, and supporting a most clumsy superstructure of 
calcareous stone, the fallen roof of which covers the floor. 
A very large massive slipper-bath, (at least liker one than 
a sarcophagus) has been stuck, feet upwards, between two 
of the pillars, and is retained in its position by a thin slab, 
awkwardly interposed between it and the architrave. 1 
never saw such a jumblement. It is probably some 
Sheikh’s tomb; no Moslem would have ever thought of 
building it for the sake of preserving the pillars; they, 
doubtless, were removed from the Great Temple. 

Thus much for Baalbec! 


« Now upon Syria’s land of roses 

Softly the light of eve reposes, 

And, like a glory the broad Sun 

Hangs over sainted Lebanon. 

Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 
And whitens in eternal sleet, 

While Summer, in a vale of flowers, 
Is sleeping rosy at his feet.” 


Such was the evening—calm and beautiful, as we 
rode slowly away from Baalbec across the Bekaa, in a 
north-westerly direction, towards Deir el Akhmar, a 
village on the lowest slope of Lebanon, three hours 
distant; we encamped there near the ruin of a Corinthian 
temple. The only object of interest on the road is an 
isolated Corinthian pillar, that rises nobly in the middle 
of the plain, nearly, if I mistake not, west of Baalbec. 
It looks best from a distance, and was evidently intended 





But vide Wood, dear mother—I should not be sur- 
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stone, the capital of one, and the base of two,—the whole 
elevated on a platform of four courses, projecting one 
beyond another, like steps—no inscription nor any ruins 
near, to which it could have belonged. It might have 
been surmounted by a statue, like Pompey’s pillar at 
Alexandria. 

At Deir el Akhmar, we first found ourselves among 
the Maronites, (a Christian nation of Syrian descent, but, 
hy adhesion, a branch of the Church of Rome,) who 
inhabit the central regions, chiefly, of Mount Lebanon. 
They speak Arabic, but write it in the ancient Syriac 
character; they are an industrious, hospitable, estimable 
race, I believe, and we were much pleased with what we 
saw of them. 

Three other tribes live on the mountain—ever a refuge 
for the oppressed :—the Anzairies, a remnant of the 
ancient Pagan inhabitants of Syria, some of whom, (the 
Ismaylys, or Assassins of the old writers,) are said to 
retain the most abominable superstitions of Egypt and 
Greece—live to the north of the Maronites; south of 
them, dwell the Metoualis, hated by Turks and Arabs 
as belonging to the Persian sect of Mahometans called 
Shiites, who consider the first three caliphs as usurpers ; 
—many of this race live in the Bekaa,—Baa!bec was 
their stronghold, but they are a scattered people, and 
their territories much diminished ;—Lastly, the Druses 
occupy all the Gebel Sannin, or southern chain of 
Lebanon, incluling the maritime district of Kesruan, as 
far south as Deir el Kammar, where the Emir Beshir, 
their prince resides ;*—they are a sect of Moslems, who 
believe that the Deity became incarnate in the person of 
Hakim, the fanatic Caliph of Egypt, and expect his 
return as the Moehdy, or Saviour—from China! to esta- 
blish his universal worship, and the exclusive dominion 
of his followers. They are divided into two classes, 
aknals and djahels, the initiated, and non-initiated into 
their mysteries, which seem, however, to be very simple, 
for even children are entrusted with their secrets. These 
religious chamelions adopt the external religion of what- 
ever people they live amongst, affirming that they are 
commanded to do so till the Moehdy return.—These 
are the people whose cleanliness and pleasing manners 
so much charmed me in the Hauran; I have seen little 
or nothing of those in Mount Lebanon. Great numbers 
of Maronites live intermingled with them particularly in 
the Kesrouan. 

About two hundred years ago a general belief pre- 
vailed in Europe that these Druses were descendants of 
a party of Crusaders, who had remained in Syria under 
a Comte de Dreux ; their famous Emir Fakr-ed-din, the 
guests of the de’ Medici, favoured the delusion; yet 
never had a theory less foundation. You meet with 
traces of the Franks, reminiscences of the Crusades 
every where in Syria, but—while the Bekaris, or descend- 
ants of Abubekr, (Mr. Farren showed their pedigree) 
are still flourishing at Damascus, as well as the Houses 
of many of the Companions of Mahomet—the descend- 
ants of the Berengers, Bethunes, Lusignans, D’Ibelins, 
and other Syrio-Norman families recorded in the Ligna- 
ges d’Outremer, Duchesne’s folios, and the old chroni- 
cles, have sunk—if indeed any of them remain—into 
mere fellahs, or cultivating Arabs,—so quickly does the 
race degenerate in this clime of the sun!—And yet 
never was a rule proved by a more interesting exception 
—the discovery made a few years ago by a Frank 
traveller, to whose eyes, like mine, a landscape in Leba- 
non had scarcely more attractions than a bundle of old 
parchments, that the village Sheikh, in whose possession 
he found them, was the descendant of one of the oldest 
crusading families in France!—Ignorance would have 
been bliss in his case, poor old man! he started forth- 
with on pilgrimage to Paris, and got as far as Alex- 
andria, but falling ill there, and other obstructions being 
cast in his way by a kind Providence, he returned to 
his village—Gausta, and was living there in extreme 
old age about two years ago. Mr. Farren tells me that, 

along the ntourtains of Safeta, there is a line of feudal 
towers from Tripoli to the plain of Homs, evidently built 
by the crusaders as a means of defence and communica- 
tion between those points, and completely commanding 
Lebanon. The splendid castle of Hosn is in the range, 





* When the ferdi tax was imposed, the Druses were 
reckoned in the Government return at 15,000 males; the 
Maronites at the same number; the Metoualis at 1200; 
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and Mr, Farren is strongly of opinion that the very large 
convent of Mar Georgius, which is in its immediate 
vicinity, and the most celebrated of the Greek ecclesias- 
tical possessions in Syria, is the convent at which that 
celebrated conflict took place, when a detachment of the 
Arabs who were then besieging Damascus carried off the 
daughter of the Governor of Tripoli, who with her bride- 
groom and a gallant train had gone there to be wedded. 
A distinct and warlike race of Christians still live in that 
neighbourhood, though the greater part of what they 
once possessed has been wrested from them by the Sejoote, 
a very bold and martial race, of Arab descent, among 
whom too some Curdish settlements have been made.— 
There, Mr. Farren thinks that traces of the crusaders or 
their descendants, might be sought for with most likeli- 
hood of success, but all his own enquiries have hitherto 
proved fruitless. 

Now let us cross Mount Lebanon—it bears the same 
name still, Gebel Libnan ; I mentioned I think in one of 
my Egyptian letters, that it is spelt Limanon in the 
Theban sculptures of the invasion of Osirei. 

Starting from Deir el Akhmar, at a quarter past four 
in the morning, and ascending through woods of prickly 
oak and valonidi, we reached, in three hours the ruined 
village Ainnet, from which begin the steep ridges of 
Lebanon. All the trees ceased now, except a species 
of dwarf cedar, emitting a delicious fragrance, which re- 
placed them, and continued though diminishing in num- 
ber, almost to the summit. The rocky slope of the 
mountain is covered with yellow, white, red, and pink 
flowers, affording delicious food to the bees of Lebanon— 
their honey is excellent. At eight we came in sight of 
Lake Leman of the East, or Yemouni, as every one pro- 
nounced it, lying to the south, embosomed between the 
upper and lower ridges. An hour afterwards, we 
reached an immense wreath of snow, lying on the breast 
of the mountain, just below the summit—and from that 
summit, five minutes afterwards, what a prospect opened 
before us!—T'wo vast ridges of Lebanon, curving west- 
wards from the central spot where we stood, like the 
horns of a bent bow, or the wings of a theatre, run down 
towards the sea, breaking in their descent into a hundred 
minor hills, between which, unseen—unheard, and, 
through as deep and dark and jagged a chasm as ever 
yawned, the Kadisha, or Sacred River of Lebanon, rushes 
down to the Mediterrancan—the blue and boundless 
Mediterranean, which, far on the western horizon meets 
and mingles with the sky. 

Our eyes coming home again, after roving over this 
noble view, we had leisure to observe a small group of 
trees, not larger, apparently, than a clump in an English 
park, at the very foot of the northern wing or horn of this 
grand natural theatre; these were the far famed cedars. 
We were an hour and twenty minutes reaching them, 
the descent being very precipitous and difficult. As we 
entered the grove, the air was quite perfumed with their 
odour, the “ smell of Lebanon,” so celebrated by the pen 
of inspiration. 

We halted under one of the largest trees, inscribed 
with De Ja Borde’s name on one side, and De la Martine’s 
on the other. But do not think that we were sacrilegious 
enough to wound these glorious trees; there are few 
English names comparatively, I am happy to say—I 
would as soon cut my name on the wall of a church. 

Several generations of cedars, all growing promis- 
cuously together, compose this beautiful grove. The 
younger are very numerous,—the second rate would form 
a noble wood of themsclves, were even the patriarchal 
dynasty quite extinct,—one of them, by no means the 
largest, measures nineteen fect and a quarter in circum- 
ference, and, in repeated instances, two, three, and four 
large trunks spring from a single root, but they have all 
a fresher appearance than the patriarchs, and straighter 
sterms—straight as young palm trees. Of the giants, 
there are seven standing very near each other, all on the 
same hill,—three more, a little further on, nearly in a 
line with them,—and in a second walk of discovery, after 
my companions had lain down to rest, I had the pleasure 
of detecting two others low down on the northern edge 
of the grove—twelve, therefore, in all, of which the ninth 
from the south is the smallest, but even that bears tokens 
of antiquity coeval with its brethren. Pell and I mea- 
sured several of them; De la Martine’s tree is forty-nine 
feet in circumference, and the largest of my two, on the 
northern slope, sixty-three,—following the sinuosities of 
the bark, that is to say. 
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The stately bearing and graceful repose, of the young 
cedars contrast singularly with the wild aspect and frantic 
attitude of the old ones, flinging abroad their knotted and 
muscular limbs like so many Laocoons, while others, 
broken off, lie rotting at their feet; but life is strong in 
them all ;—they look as if they had been struggling for 
existence with evil spirits, and God had interposed and 
forbidden the war, that the trees He bad planted might 
remain living witnesses to faithless men of that ancient 
“ glory of Lebanon”—Lebanon, the emblem of the right- 
eous—which departed from her when Israel rejected 
Christ ; her vines drooping, her trees few, that a child 
may number them, she stands blighted, a type of the un- 
believer! And blighted she must remain till her second 
spring, the day of renovation from the presence of the 
Lord, when, at the voice of God, Israel shall spring anew 
to life, and the cedar and the vine, the olive of Carmel and 
the rose of Sharon, emblems of the moral graces of God 
reflected in his people, shall revive in the wilderness, to 
“beautify the place of his sanctuary, to make the place 
of his feet glorious’—to swell the chorus of Universal 
Nature to the praise of the Living God. 

We had intended proceeding that evening to Psherré, 
but no—we could not resolve to leave those glorious trees 
so soon—the loveliest, the noblest, the holiest, in the 
whole world. The tent was pitched and we spent the rest 
of the day under their “ shadowy shroud.” Oh! what a 
church that grove is!—never did I think Solomon’s song 
so beautiful, and that most noble chapter of Ezekiel, the 
thirty-first-—I had read it on the heights of Syene, Egypt 
on my right hand, and Ethiopia on my left, with many 
another denunciation, how awfully fulfilled! of desolation 
against Pathros, and judgments upon No—but this was 
the place to enjoy it, lying under one of those vast trees, 
looking up every now and then into its thick boughs, 
hearing the little birds warbling, and a perpetual hum of 
insect life pervading the air with its drowsy melody. 
Eden is close by,—these are “ the trees of Eden,” “ the 
choice and best of Lebanon,’’—these are the trees—there 
can be none nobler, which Solomon spake of, “ from the 
cedur of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall,’—the 
object of repeated allusion and comparison throughout the 
Bible,—the emblem of the righteous in David’s Sabbath 
hymn,—and, honour above honour—the likeness of the 
countenance of the Son of God in the inspired Canti- 
cles of Solomon. 

Our encampment was very picturesque that night, the 
fire throwing a strong light on the cedar that overcano- 
pied us,—those enormous arms, of ghastly whiteness, 
seemed almost alive and about to grasp and catch us up 
into the thick darkness they issued from. 

The direct road from the cedars to the village of Eden 
is little more than two hours; we were desirous however, 
of seeing the famous convent of Canubin, (or Anubin, as 
they pronounce it, always dropping the initial C,) and ac- 
cordingly, on arriving at Psherré, after an hour and twenty 
minutes’ ride, sent on the baggage direct under Alewyn’s 
care, who was not well enough to accompany us. 

The descent to Psherré, (the Beshirai of the maps), 
was very precipitous, but nothing to what awaited us 
beyond it; the village lies in a lovely vale, all verdant 
with vines and fruit trees, and musical with cascades :-— 
and the breezes of J.ebanon,—who that has ever quaffed 
can forget them!—To the east, on the slope of the valley, 
stands the convent of Mar Serkis, almost concealed 
among thick groves, with a very remaxkable pointed rock 
rising over it. Our route lay westwards, along the edge 
of the ravine, broken every now and then by deep gullies, 
descending from the northern Lebanon,—each with its 
torrent, dashing down from the mountains, and some- 
times forming beautiful cascades over the rocks, light 
clouds of spray hovering over their descent. We past 
the village Hatsheit, at nine, and that of Blowzy, at ten, 
—both situated on the edge of the chasm ; looking cast- 
wards from this point towards its head, we saw the river 
Kadisha, like a silver thread, descending from Lebanon.— 
The whole scene bore that strange and shadowy resem- 
blance to the wondrous landscape delineated in “ Kubla 
Khan,” that one so often feels in actual life, when the 
whole scene around you appears to, be re-acting after a 
long interval,—your friends seated in the same juxta- 
position, the subjects of conversation the same, and shift- 
ing with the same “ dreamlike ease,” that you remember 
at some remote indefinite period of pre-existence; you 
always know what will come next, and sit spell-bound, 
as it were, in a sort of calm expectancy. One would 





almost have thought Coleridge had been here in some 
such vision, or at least that some description of the valley 
had been unconsciously lingering on his memory,—the 
general resemblance between the scene he has painted 
and that before us was so striking,—I dare not insist on 
the coincidence of there being “ a sacred river” in both 
landscapes, in proof of their identity—* there is a river 
in Macedon, and there is a river in Monmouth; ’tis 
called the Wye at Monmouth; it is out of my prains, 
what is the name of the other river, but ’tis all one, ’tis 
so like as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is 
salmonss in both !” 

Beyond Blowzy, we began the descent to Canubin, by 
a very difficult path, occasionally hewn into rude steps. 
This magnificent ravine, (I speak of it generally, as we 
viewed it from different points), is of immense depth, 
broken into vast hollows, overhung with trees, chiefly 
prickly oaks, and shooting into pinnacles, between which 
the mountain torrents rash down on all sides, some of 
them forming beautiful cascades, many hundred feet in 
height. At Canubin, however, the voice even of the 
Kadisha is scarcely heard; a profound silence reigns— 
all is grandeur, but grandeur in repose,—the choicest 
place in the world for dreaming away one’s life in 
monastic inactivity. The convent hangs about two-thirds 
down the precipice, partly built up against, partly exca- 
vated in the rocks ; it looks as if held by cramping-irons 
in its. present position, so deep is the abyss below, so 
menacing the rocks that overhang it. 

Here, in winter only, resides the Batrak, or Patriarch, 
of the Maronites: we had expected to see him, but were 
disappointed to hear that he had flown off with all the 
brethren to Adiman, their residence, on the top 
of the mountain opposite. 

Several leaves of the Syriac Bible alighted at our feet 
as we rode up to the gate, and a lay Maronite, who made 
his appearance at the window above it, seemed quite in- 
different to their fate. He informed us, in addition to 
the unwelcome news of the Batrak’s absence, that there 
was absolutely nothing in the convent for man or beast ; 
—this did not at all coincide with our plans, which were 
to rest there a few hours, feed our horses and ourselves, 
and then proceed in the afternoon to Eden :—we, there- 
fore, the gate being open, took possession of the monas- 
tery, searched and discovered corn in abundance, fed our 
horses, established ourselves in the pleasantest place we 
could find, and then tried to persuade the Maronite that 
food for man was also producible, assuring him, as we 
did from the first, that we had feloush enough to pay 
for it. All persuasion was in vain till a sort of major- 
domo arrived, to whom intelligence had been sent of the 
capture of the convent; from that moment all was cor- 
dial hospitality ;—he unlocked a small room, furnished 
with mats—produced some of the sweet red wine of 
Lebanon—and, by degrees, the most sumptuous dejeuné 
a la fourchette we had scen for many a day made its 
appearance,—bread, cheese, salad, eggs, honey, and dibs 
—a syrup expressed fiom grapes, and delicious Arab 
bread ;—a meal for princes ! 

During the glow of victory—for we virtually resigned 
our (rather, it must be confessed, inglorious) conquest, 
the moment that hospitable thoughts were evinced by the 
rightful proprietors,—we explored the convent as tho- 
roughly as a lingering respect for bolts and bars per- 
mitted. There is nothing worth seeing, except the 
church, which is a large and beautiful grotto cut length- 
ways in the rock that overhangs the monastery. The 
portraits of the Patriarchs, mentioned by old travellers, 
no longer line its walls, but there are several paintings 
of a character superior to what one would expect to see 
in such an out-of-the-way place—daubs, but done in 
Italy ; the best of them was an Apotheosis of the Virgin 
over the altar. In, and on, a press in the cuurch, lay 
many books and MSS., the former chiefly printed at 
Rome by the Propaganda, some of the latter most beau- 
tifully written—all Arabic, I suppose, but in the Syriac 
character. The Bible to which the leaves that flew out 
of the window with such empressement to welcome us, 
belonged, lay in a small apartment at the end of a long 
gallery built up against the rock, and overlooking the 
gate. 

After a hearty meal and comfortable siesta, we re- 
mounted, and, with the major-domo as guide, a merry 
good-humoured fellow, reascended the gorge we had come 
down by, but up its western side. We presently past 
a small chapel cut in the rock; the whole valley, indeed, 
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is full of the excavated dwellings of ancient hermits. 
The scenery was still more beautiful at this evening hour, 
the southern declivity all shadow, except the salient 
points of rock, 

After about an hour’s ascent, we came in sight af the 
vale of Eden, with the village on the N. W. side of it, 
so that we had to wind round the head of the valley to 
reach it—there is no cutting across country in mount 
Lebanon—and who would wish to do so, and abridge 
his enjoyment? Above, below, around you, wherever 
you cast your eyes, Man and Nature vie with each other 
in beautifying and enriching the landscape—Man afford- 
ing Nature a field to display her bounty upon, by terrac- 
ing the hills to theie very summits, that not a particle of 
their soil may be lost,—nature in rewarding his toil by 
the richest luxuriance, pouring grain into his lap, and 
wine into his cup, without measure. The slopes, too, of 
the valleys, one mass of verdure, are yet more productive 
than the hills, thanks to the “springs of Lebanon,” that 
come gushing down so fresh and cool and melodious in 
every direction :—vines twine around, and hang in gar- 
lands from every tree; mulberries are cultivated in 
immense quantities, with houses for the silkworms—of 
dry branches or matting, bound with reeds—built between 
the trees; they never pluck off the leaves, but cut 
whole boughs off for the silkworms,—the trees, however, 
are little injured in appearance, as many boughs as are 
seen on a young fig tree being left untouched on each. 
The fig trees are beautiful, the apricots delicious, and as 
common as apples in England. Walnut trees, of ma- 
jestic growth and beautiful produce, flourish beside the 
deep torrent-beds, along with the weeping willow and 
Lombardy poplar, the only unfruitful trees in this garden 
of Eden—for all I have said, though descriptive gene- 
rally of the valleys of this part of Lebanon, applies 
strictly to that we have just ascended to from Canubin.— 
And then the cordial greeting of the country people,— 
poor, but all seemingly happy and contented, and as like 
each other in features as brothers and sisters—a smile 
on every .woman’s countenance, all of them unveiled, 
and some very pretty,—the steeples of the village- 
churches peeping out through the trees, and the bells 
answering each other across the valleys every morning, 
and evening,--were moral charms that doubled the at- 
tractions of the scenery ; we felt ourselves in a Chris- 
tian country, and almost among brethren. 

Eden is built on a lofty ridge, extremely precipitous, 
its sides supported by terraces, wherever it has been 
possible to introduce them, planted with vines, mulberries, 
and corn. A considerable torrent, augmented in its 
course by minor rills, flowing in cascades from the hills, 
tushes down a deep ravine towards the south. We 
reached the village after a quarter of an hour’s ascent 
from the bridge, and found our friend Alewyn encamped 
near a caséade, in a magnificent grove of walnut trees. 
Peli and I, pursuant to his advice, started off immediately 
on foot, for the brow of a hill about twenty minutes dis- 
tant, to catch the sunset view of the western side of 
Lebanon ; it was superb; ‘Tripoli was concealed by the 
rising ground, but the headland, the port where the mer- 
chants reside, the vessels, the towers, (remnants of the 
old fortifications of the knightly Berengers) were clearly 
visible, and the sea-ward course of the Kadisha, distin- 
guishable at intervals by its snow-white foam. More to 
the south, we saw the bold headland near Batroun, the 
mountain that hid Djebuil, &c., &c.—beyond all, the 
Mediterranean. 


A crowd of the villagers congregated under the trees 
in front of our tent that night; children were romping 


’ about,—some one was modulating the shepherd’s reed 


not unmelodiously,——it was a more cheerful scene than 
I ever witnessed in the lowlands of Syria, or Palestine, 
where the merry-hearted sigh, and the mirth of the tabret 
has almost ceased in the land. 

The old Sheikh of Eden was absent, but Yousef, his 
second son, paid us a visit—a very fine intelligent boy, 
about twelve, who speaks Italian beautifully, and under- 
stands French; these languages he has learnt from the 
bishop, who was educated at Rome. His cousin, also, 
a son of Sheikh Latouff, the Sheikh’s brother, speaks 
French with great fluency, but I did not like him half 
so much. The whole family bear a very high character. 

The population of Eden is estimated at about two 
thousand; there are eleven churches.—I have often had 
a present of a nosegay in the East; a Maronite brought 
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me one that morning, of pinks and jessamine, which he 
called yesmin, evidently, the same word. 

We returned to Psherre, by the direct route, the fol- 
lowing afternoon, with the intention of proceeding to 
Zachle, by Akoura and Afka, along the heights of Le- 
banon—and thence to Damascus. Burckhardt is the 
only traveller I know of who has taken this route, and 
a most sublime and beautiful one it is, so far as Akoura 
and Afka, beyond which I cannot speak of it, the guide 
having led us, either ignorantly or knavishly, into another 
road. 

Leaving Psherre, the fleecy clouds that had been ho- 
vering all the day on the heights of Lebanon began to 
sink lower and lower, and, as we passed under Mar 
Serkis, completely concealed one of the lofty crosses that 
rise on the peaks of the mountain, while the other, en- 
circled by them, appeared as if undergoing translation 
to heaven. We crossed a bridge over the Kadisha, at | 
the head of the Wady, and then proceeded westwards | 
along the opposite or southern bank,—passing a large 
convent, Mar Elisha, on the right, hanging about half | 
way down, like canubin, and the village Ka Koffere, | 
high on the left. Soon after passing through Bur Osha, 
we saw an immense roofless cavern on the other side of | 
the valley,—a ravine, in fact, in the process of formation, | 
the torrent not having completed the work of clearance. | 
Between this and a vast gorge on which stood the vil- 
lage Hatsheit, which we passed the day before, descended 
a beautiful and very lofty waterfall, from the very sum- 
mit of the ravine. 

We halted at Hasroun, nearly opposite Hatsheit, after 
four hours’ ride—a straggling village, like Eden, almost 
lost in its groves of mulberries,—very large substantial 
stone houses, without windows, and serving, apparently, 
each for several families. 

After fixing on a spot for the tent, Schranz and I has- | 
tened down to the edge of the valley, and, from a pro- | 
jecting rock, enjoyed one of the grandest and most beau- 
tiful spectacles I ever witnessed. The thick clouds 
resting on the valley and the northern ridge of Lebanon 
were gradually beginning to ascend, terraces beyond ter- 
races receding into the clouds like an immense staircase 
leading to some unknown shrine of glory; and a shrine, 
indeed, of unspeakable grandeur, was soon revealed to us 
in the heights of Lebanon, unveiled in all their magni- 
ficence, and glowing in the rays of the evening sun— 
invisible to us below: but in a few moments all was 
gloom again—heavy, moist, fleecy mist swept in a tor- 
rent down the vallev, and you could scarcely see, as old 
Homer says, so far as you could throw a stone. It clear- 
ed towards sunset—a superb sunset after all; and a | 
most delicious green tint diffused itself over the sky after 
his departure, such as I have seen in Nubia. I found 
such a pretty little garden in a crevice of the rock we 
stood on,—about six feet long by three or four broad— 
just the size for my little May-flower. 

Next morning, the church bells answering each other 
from the opposite sides of the chasm, proclaimed the | 
festa of Saint Peter and Saint Paul; no one was visible 
when we emerged from the tent, but, just as we finished 
breakfast, the whole population issued from the churches 
and collected under the mulberry trees, to witness our 
departure, and bid us good by. After winding round | 
the ravine, on the edge of which, overhanging the great | 
Waiy, Hazroun stands, we commenced the ascent—at 
first, very short and steep—then, long and gentle—of the | 
Southern Lebanon, In an hour and a quarter we lost | 
sight of Tripoli, the Wady, and the theatre of mountains | 
that encompass it, and proceeded along the western | 
heights towards the snowy peaks above Afka, repeatedly | 
catching glimpses of the lower ridges of the chain, de- | 
"scending to the Mediterranean. 

We passed through fine rocky scenery, but saw little | 
cultivation, except in a plain which we past at a great | 
depth below us, lying in the southern side of a rocky 
wady, and where we saw Mar Antonios Hoop, a convent, 
on one side, and the village Tanurin on the other. This 
part of Lebanon is quite abandoned to pasturage; we 
passed two or three small camps of Bedouins, the most 
barbarous I think I ever met with—-no curiosity, no in- 
telligence; they had a good many camels, sheep, and 
goats,—the sheep lugging after them the immense tails 
that are seen all over Lebanon! these tails, like the 
humps of camels, are accounted great delicacies in the 
Arab kitchen. 

After an hour and a half’s steep and continual descent, 











we reached Akoura, a Maronite village beautifully situ- 
ated among gardens of mulberries, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Wady Metouali, a very deep vale, which 
completely separates the mountain range we had just 
traversed from that on which Afka stands, which we 
saw directly in front, as we descended to the wady. 

We rested and dined at Akoura, under a most magni- 
ficent walnut tree, and then started again for Afka, 
winding round the head of the valley, under craigs of 
most surpassing grandeur,—one of them peculiarly noble, 
with a projecting ledge on one of its lower peaks, evi- 
dently designed by nature for a Dive’s or a Genie’s castle 
—I sighed for Aladdin’s lamp! This noble Wady derives 
its name from the Metoualis, once, I believe, its sole pro- 
prietors, but Maronites and Metoualis now share it in 
common, and are very good friends notwithstanding. 
A torrent flows from under a large semi-sexagonal 
cavern at the head of the vale under the rocks; we 
crossed it by a beautiful natural bridge, and, soon after- 
wards, crossing the intermediate hills into a collateral 
wady, descended to Naitri, Nitri, or Minetri, (for they 
gave it all these names), a village at its eastern extre- 
mity, inhabited by Metoualis, a most uncourteous set :— 
before reaching it, we past the remains of an ancient 
building of hewn stone. We halted there, unable to 
get on further that night. 

We past great numbers of dwarf cedars this day, and 
rode through whole woods of them, the following morn- 
ing, commencing our ascent of Lebanon directly east- 
wards, the guide assuring us that the road we wished to 
go did not pass through Afka. In two hours we reached 
the highest point of ascent, and, after an hour’s ride 
among low indulating hills, came in sight of a vast and 
beautiful plain, far below us, which we presently recog- 
nised as the Bekaa, with Baalbec in the distance. It 
was evident our guide had brought us quite a different 
route from Burckhardt’s; here, he said, his knowledge 
of the road ended, so we sent him back to his village. 

And yet I am glad now that we took this road, for on 
this eminence Raymond of Tripoli and his followers 
must have halted, after ascending from Minetri—the 
ruined building there being evidently the fort of Manai- 
there, the only station mentioned by William of Tyre 
as occurring on their route from Gebail—halted there, I 
say, and looked down on the rich fields of Baalbec, be- 
fore descending to commit them to the flames.—Baldwin 
of Jerusalem, meanwhile, (not the young prince, whose 
chivalrous expeditions to Petra and Bozrah I have already 
mentioned, but the leper, his nephew)—acting by con- 
cert with Raymond, and crossing the mountains from 
Sidon, had descended into the Bekaa by Messaara (the 
Meshgara, evidently, of the maps) and commenced a 
similar work of devastation, each advancing towards the 
other, till they met— 


“ These flaming comets with their fiery tails,” 


in the centre of the valley, and, turning to the east, stood 
side by side, awaiting the chivalry of Damascus, who, 
under Saladin’s brother, were rushing down from Antili- 
banus to check their ravages. The Moslems fought well, 
nor was it till after a long and bloody conflict that the 


| erescent sank, and the victorious Franks departed with 


their plunder. 
We descended through beautiful woods of oak and 


| cedar slopingly along the mountain, towards Zachle, 


and, after entering the low hills that, on this as well as 
the other side, intervene between the foot of Lebanon 
and the Bekaa, passed villages innumerable—Shmuster, 
Beitshemi, Bednein, Temnein, Zernubbi, (which lies out 
of the road to the right, on a bill, but we found the remains 
of a temple there, built with very massive stones—traces 
of four columns in front, and the three steps of entrance 
perfect, which I hardly ever saw elsewhere, except at 
Pompeii)—Habla, Karak, Malaka—it was already dark, 
blazing with furnaces, and Zachle beyond it, a short dis- 
tance up a valley. Its lights, gleaming through the trees, 
reminded us of the approach to a great manufacturing 
town in Enyland. Dark as it was, we managed to dis- 
cover a resting-place, and pitch the tent, in which we 
were glad to lie down at half-past eight at night. 

Zachle derives considerable importance from its trade 
of dyeing cloth; the inhabitants are calculated at five 
thousand, the greater number Greek Catholics. The 
town lies on the south slope of a very beautiful valley, 
well watered by the poplar-shaded stream of Berdowni, 
with extensive vineyards and mulberry-groves on the 
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hills; up the glen there is a large Greek Catholic con- 
vent, Mar Elias—and, beyond it, at its extremity, a little 
village among the rocks, El Uedi. 

Next morning, sending the baggage before, across 
the Bekaa, we rode back to Kerak to visit the tomb of— 
Noah! !—thirty-eight paces long, by about one and a 
half wide, and elevated on a platform. It adjoins an 
old mosque, and is surrounded by a wall, with grated 
windows. In a ruined building contiguous to the mosque, 
and apparently ancient, we found a Latin funeral in- 
scription. 


Cn. Julius L. Fab. 
Rufus P. P. 
Hic situs est. Vix. 
annis Ixxxiv. 


From Kerak we crossed the Bekaa, in about three 
hours, south-eastwards, towards Medjdel, a ruined tower, 
conspicuous on a hill on the eastern side of the plain, 
with a large village below it—crossed Antilibanus,—I 
could expatiate on its fine rocky scenery, but will only 
tell you that we traced a Roman road, still the line of 
communication between Damascus, Auranitis, and the 
Bekaa, for many hours—halted for the night at Dimes, 
after nearly eleven hours’ ride, and reached Damascus 
in five hours the next morning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Farren were still at their tents, when I 
arrived at Damascus, but returned a few days afterwards 
to keep me company during the remainder of my stay. 
Nothing could exceed their kindness; no intermittent 
spring, but ever fresh and constant, flowing from the heart 
—I can scarce express to you the extent of my obliga- 
tions to these kind friends—to Mr. Farren especially, 
who, from the first, insisted on relieving me of all those 
painful, but necessary, interviews, arrangements, &e. 
which, under the circumstances I should have been 
obliged to go through myself. He is indeed the man of 


all others to represent the British nation in a country 
jike this, and, indeed, what he has effected in dispelling 
Turkish prejudice, and raising the character of English- 
men, is marvellous ;—’tis, in great measure, to Ais per- 


sonal character, Ais courtesy, Ais decision, that we owe 
the respect in which we are now held. 

I am now writing from Beyrout; I left my hind 
friends on Thursday the thirteenth, and arrived here on 
Saturday afternoon; the last day’s journey was beauti- 
ful, but the heat descending towards Beyrout, and that of 
the town itself—(poor dear little Julie de la Martine’s 
death-bed) exceeds any thing I ever felt before; the 
perspiration rolls down one’s face very nearly as fast as 
it does in a vapour bath. 

It is long past midnight, and by this time to-morrow I 
hope to be many a league from Syria. You, my dearest 
mother, will be more thankful for me than, I fear, I am 
for myself, but, in closing this long letter, and reviewing 
the scenes I have wandered over during the last few 
months, I cannot but feel how deep a debt of gratitude 
I owe to Divine Providence, for the unvarying health, 
bodily strength, and good spirits, that have never failed 
me during so many months,—for preservation from ac- 
cidents and perils, known, and often, probably, unknown 
to me,—and for the accomplishment of every wish I 
formed before and after commencing my Tour in Egypt 
and Syria, relative to its extent; so that I have seen all 
and more than I proposed at starting. Every where I 
have received the kindest attentions from men in and 
out of authority ;—And if the loss of poor William, my 
companion through so many instructive and interesting 
scenes, impress me as it ought, and as I trust it will, 
even that too will prove a blessing! Adieu. 


ep 


MILTON. 


Milton did not begin to write “ Paradise Lost” until 
he was forty-seven years of age. He sold it for five 
pounds, to Samuel Simmons, April 27, 1667. In two 
years more, he had five pounds for the second edition. 
In 1680, Mrs. Milton sold all her right for eight pounds. 
Simmons then sold the copyright for twenty-five pounds. 
Dr. Bentley, the first editor of the “ Paradise Lost,” got 
one hundred guineas for his edition. Dr. Newton, the 
next editor, got six hundred and thirty pounds for the 
« Paradise Lost,” and one hundred guineas for the 
* Regained.” 
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A LECTURE 
ON THE 


Jufluence of Commerce, 


BY WILLIAM RAWLE, ESQ. 


Delivered before the Athenian Institute and Mercan- 
tile Library, on Tuesday evening, Jan. 29th, 1839. 


That pursuit, which more than any other, enters into 
the social relations of men, must necessarily exercise a 
paramourt influence over their actions and condition. 
In an extended sense this pre-eminent distinction be- 
longs to commerce. In the firat stages of civilised life, 
that which the industry of one man produces beyond 
his own immediate wants, is exchanged for what can be 
spared from the superabundant possessions of another ; 
and these mutual demands and supplies running through 
the whole association, a general commerce, in its sim- 
plest elements and rudest forms, is established within 
the limits of the community. And, if in the earlier 
stages of human society commerce be a general pursuit, 
in its most advanced and polished condition, in which 
wealth and luxury bave multiplied artificial wants in 
endless variety, it may, perhaps, without a misapplica- 
tion of the term, be pronounced universal. From the 
very constitution of social life, we are surrounded by a 
commercial atmosphere, which all must breathe or die. 
The labourer, the agriculturist, the man of wealth, the 
mechanic, the artist, the physician, the lawyer, the man 
of science, and even the poet, without bearing the name 
of merchants, are engaged in perpetual traffic with each 
other, by the mutual interchange of those commodities, 
which each has at his disposal; and if the clergyman, 
in the exercise of his exalted functions, cannot properly 
be brought within the commercial circle, it is because his 
fellow men have nothing to offer in return, which can 
be deemed an equivalent for that which they receive from 
him. He, who when faithful to his calling, is, 


«“ To us, the imagined voice of God himself; 
The very opener and intelligencer 
Between the grace, the sanctities of Heaven, 
And our dull workings,” — 


fills an office too pure and holy to be ranked with those 
whose concerns are even with the best pursuits of the 
world, 

But, although this general view of the subject would 
furnish a fruitful theme for reflection and remark, it is 
the influence of commerce, in its more restricted sense 
and ordinary acceptation, that will form the subject of 
the present discourse. 

To refer to the earliest periods at which commerce 
began to exercise a controlling influence upon the con- 
dition of the human race, would carry us back to those 


times of remote antiquity, when the light of history is | 
lost in the cloud of fable. Foreign commerce must have | 
been coeval with the existence of separate and independ- | 
It would be a fruitless effort, therefore, to | 


ent nations. 
attempt to explore its origin; but it may not be inappro- 
priate hastily to glance at some of those countries which 
have been earliest celebrated in the authentic annals of 
the world, 

The position of Arabia, whose shores are washed by 


the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean, | 


and whose borders approach the Mediterranean, offered 
too many temptations to commercial enterprise, to be 
long neglected; and the inhabitants of this favoured 


by the arts of industry the conquests achieved by hi 

arms. The influence of commerce on this interesting 
portion of the ancient world, was abundantly shown in 
its opulence, its splendour, and its power, as well as in 
the success with which architecture and the other fine 
arts, were cultivated within its borders. Though it has 
long since sunk under the curse of an offended Deity, 
and “ thorns come in her palaces and nettles and bram- 
bles in the fortresses thereof,” while “the ow! and the 
raven dwell therein,” yet the daring perseverance of 
some modern travellers has brought to light many stu- 
pendous works of art, which fully attest its ancient mag- 
nificence. 

Egypt, at an early period, enjoyed an extensive and 
lucrative trade. The richest productions of distant 
climes were transported thither by land; and manufac- 
tures of the finest fabric, successfully employed her 
active and ingenious artisans. The fine arts quickly 
took root in her soil, and spread out their branches in 
all the beautiful varieties of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture; and if her taste has to some appeared gro- 
tesque, and less refined than that of the more cultivated 
and polished Greeks, the growing disposition of modern 
architects of reputation and talent, to make the magnifi- 
cent remains with which Egypt still abounds the models 
of their own designs, may be considered a high tribute 
to their merit. 

The interests of agriculture are not only closely allied 
to those of commerce, but without the one tbe other 
must have a sickly and feeble existence. The fruitful 
qualities of her soil, and the fertilising influences of the 
stream, termed by way of distinction, “the river of 
Egypt,” furnished additional sources of wealth, by which 
her commerce was extended and maintained with the 
remotest nations. Its influence was not only felt by 
those immediately connected with it, but was manifested 
in the general opulence, prosperity, and power of the 
kingdom. It is still seen in those wonderful works of. 
human art, the pyramids, which have survived the Pha- 
raohs, the Ptolomies, and all the dynasties which have 
succeeded them, and which promise to endure until the 
wreck of the great globe itself. 

The commercial importance of Egypt was renewed, 
extended, anc rendered permanent, by the foundation of 
the city of Alexander. His sagacious mind foresaw its 
future greatness—and how far his magnificent views, 
which were carried out by the Ptolomies, particularly 
under the protecting reign of Ptolomy Philadelphus, 
were realised, may be partially estimated by the fact, that 
the commercial revenue of this single city amounted 
annually to little less than ten millions of dollars; while 
the happy influence which commercial opulence, when 
well directed, sheds upon literature and science, was dis- 
cernible, not only in the vigour in which they flourished, 
but in the establishment of the most celebrated library 
in the world. To a Christian bishop, whose life dis- 
graced his office, is to be attributed the loss of the larger 
portion of this great monument of the genius and wis- 
dom of antiquity; and the name of Theophilus has 
been held in merited execration by succeeding ages. 
When, nearly three hundred years afterwards, this cele- 
brated city fell beneath the sword of the lieutenant of 
the commander of the Faithful, its wealth and splendour 
are described in glowing terms by the victorious Amrou. 
“T have taken,” he writes to the caliph Omar, “ the 
great city of the west. It is impossible for me to enume- 
rate the variety of its riches and beauty; and I shall 
| content myself with observing, that it contains four 
| thousand palaces, four thousand baths, four hundred 


| theatres, or places of amusement, twelve thousand shops 














land were probably among the first who prosecuted voy) for the sale of vegetable food, and forty thousand tributa- 


ages to distant parts of the world. The unhappy child 
of the desert, thrust from his paternal roof, and laid un- 
der a shrub to die, was destined to be the father of a 
mighty people, who, though wanderers themselves, be- 
came the channels of commercial communication with 
various nations. The Ishmaelites, to whom Joseph was 
sold by his envious and unnatural brethren, were con- 
ducting a commercial caravan to Egypt; and some of 
the merchandise with which their camels were laden, 


“spicery, balm, and myrrh, indicated a traffic no less | 


distant than India. So highly were its commercial ad- 
vantages appreciated by Alexander, that in his vast 
scheme of universal empire, he designated Arabia as the 
site of his intended capital, proposing to make it the 
centre of the commerce of the world; and to maintain 


| ty Jews.” But the glory of conquest was tarnished by 
an act of barbaric power. What had escaped the un- 
| hallowed hand of the Archbishop of Alexandria, had 
been enormously increased by the accumulations of suc- 
ceeding generations; and in the year 642 of the Chris- 
| tian era the Alexandrian Library was still the largest in 
| the world. ‘The liberal minded Amrou would have 
| yielded it, as a gift of little value, to the solicitations of 
| Philoponus, the philosopher and grammarian; but he 
was reluctantly compelled to execute the stern mandate 
of Omar, by consigning its innumerable manuscripts to 
| the flames. “If,” was the language of the fanatic logi- 
| cian, in the overflow of his ignorant zeal for the doc- 
trines of the koran, “if these writings of the Greeks 
agree with the word of God, they are useless, and need 
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not be preserved ; if they disagree, they are pernicious, 
and ought to be destroyed.” 
But the most brilliant example of successful com- 
merce, either in the ancient or modern world, is to be 
found in the history of Phenicia. With a limited ter- 
ritory, a sterile soil, and surrounded by warlike and 
powerful nations, she required all the mighty energies 
of commercial enterprise to enable her to overcome ob- 
stacles like these. But her position, on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, offered to her advantages of which she 
well knew how to avail herself. Her merchants, whom 
Addison has pronounced the most celebrated in the 
world, pushed their adventurous and successful trade 
through every channel which was open to them, and 
opened new ones to every part of the known world, 
where the hope of reward tempted the spirit of enter- 
prise. Her maritime habits, and her immense resources, 
enabled her to protect her trade by the establishment of 
the first great naval power known to the world. The 
invention of arithmetic, and the discoveries made in as- 
tronomy, while they encircle the name of Phoenicia with 
glory far more bright and imperishable than all her 
splendour or her power can bestow, enabled her to pro- 
secute voyages, otherwise impracticable. While other 
nations, with the exception of the Arabians and Egyp- 
tians, timidly crept along the shore, and dared not ven- 
ture, in their slender barks, to encounter the perils of 
distant navigation, the gallant ships of Pheenicia guided 
by the lights of heaven, fearlessly rode over trackless 
seas, and reached in safety the remotest havens. Her 
celebrated cities of Tyre and Sidon were the marts of 
the ancient world, and attracted within their walls not 
only the traders of neighbouring nations, but those of 
distant countries. “ ‘T'yre,” in the language of a cele- 
brated traveller, “ was the theatre of an immense com- 
merce and navigation—the nursery of arts and sciences, 
and the city of the most active and industrious people 
ever known.” Even the wisest of men enlarged his 
views and matured his wisdom, on commercial subjects 
at least, by suggestions derived from this extraordinary 
people. From the ports which Solomon acquired on the 
Arabian gulf, his ships, manned principally with Phoeni- 
cians, sought the rich products of Ophir and Tarshish, 
and the royal merchant, by the cultivation of the arts of 
peace and the protection and extension of commerce, 
raised the kingdom of Israel to a height of glory so ex- 
traordinary, that the Queen of Sheba, whose incredulity 
could be overcome only by a personal visit to the mo- 
narch, declared, that “the half had not been told her, 
and that his wisdom and prosperity exceeded even their 
fame.” Tyre, “the crowning city, whose merchants 
were princes—whose traffickers were the honourable of 
the earth,” flourished in unexampled prosperity for ages, 
and after having, during the period of thirteen years, 
successfully resisted the power of Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon, at length tottered and fell, involving in its 
fall the ruin of the army of the Asiatic conqueror. A 
new city bearing the same name, arose upon an island 
near the coast, which, by the prosecution of the same 
policy and pursuits, emulated the greatness and glory of 
its predecessor; and Alexander, by whom it was ulti- 
mately subdued, encountered more difficulty in the con- 
quest of a community of merchants, than in overcoming 
inyriads of effeminate Persians, 

For the infl of ¢ erce on Pheenicia, it is only 
necessary to refer tothe Bible. Its sublime pages abound 
with the most gorgeous descriptions of the surpassing 
wealth, splendour, luxury, and power of her cities; and 
to the same sacred volume we may look for a true and 
prophetic picture of their present desolation. ‘Tyre, the 
sparkling gem of the ancient world, has lost its lustre. 
The once deep and capacious harbour of the merchant 
city is now choked with sand and rubbish, and the small- 
est skiff can scarcely float where navies rode in triumph ; 
her “lofty palaces and walks of state” have given way 
to a few wretched huts; and where her princely mer- 
chants once reveled in all the refinements of oriental 
luxury, a handful of miserable fishermen stroggle for a 
precarious subsistence, and in fulfilment of the sacred 
prophecy, “ spread their nets on the rocks in the midst 
of the sea.” 

A tree so full of life and vigour, could not fail to put 
forth numerous and thrifty scions, which, engrafted on 
foreign stocks, would renew and multiply its golden 
fruit. Many were the flourishing colonies planted by 





them birth, even to these latter days. One of her off- 
spring was destined to a career of commercial grandeur, 
scarcely less glorious than that of her renowned proge- 
nitor; while in “the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war,” and in all that greatness which pertains 
to feats of arms, she far eclipsed her parent’s splendour. 

Before the foundations of the “ Eternal City” were 
laid, a beautiful and royal female, flying from the perse- 
cution of an unnatural brother, who had sacrificed her 
husband to his unhallowed thirst for gold, sought, with 
a band of hardy Tyrians, a place of refuge from the 
cruelty of Pygmalion. Destiny, or the fury of the ele- 
ments, drove her to the shores of Africa, immediately 
opposite the site of the future mistress of the world. 
The mercantile acumen of Eliza, or Dido, as she was 
afterwards called, from her self-sacrifice to the manes of 
her deceased husband Sicheus, showed itself in her 
bargain with the unsuspecting Africans for so much of 
their soil as a bull’s hide would cover; and her fraud in 
encircling a much larger territory than one of the parties 
contemplated, by cutting the hide into the slenderest 
thongs, may be considered a type of that faithlessness 
which has always stained the page of Carthagenian his- 
tory. 

By a close attention to the arts of trade, and that fru- 
gality and moderation, by which alone nations as well 
as individuals can retain what they acquire, Carthage 
soon rose to great eminence as a commercial and naval 
power. Her navigation extended to the remotest seas— 
the distant shores of Britain were visited by her adven- 
turous mariners—she explored many parts of the African 
coast—discovered the Canary Islands—and some, in the 
excess of their admiration for her nautical skill and en- 
terprise, have imagined that she found her way even to 
the Western world. She acquired dominion over most 
of the islands in the Mediterranean, including an im- 
portant part of Sicily ; and having early established her- 
self in Spain, drew immense resources from the mines, 
principally of silver, with which that rich country 
abounded. Wealth poured in upon her through a thou- 
sand channels, and the splendour of Carthage might 
have rivaled that of Tyre herself. But the pride: of 
wealth awakened the spirit of ambition. Not content 
with the triumphs of trade, she aimed at military glory, 
and the success of her arms roused the jealousy of her 
mighty neighbour. The rivals armed for the contest. 
Their struggles were many, long, and fierce. Carthage 
displayed a genius for war, scarcely inferior to that which 
had raised her to the highest pinnacle of commercial 
prosperity ; and her chronicles are illustrated by the dis- 
tinguished military talents of many of her generals. In 
quickness of conception, promptness of decision, rapidity 
of action, and fruitfulness of resource, as well as in that 
daring spirit which could conceive and execute the ex- 
traordinary achievement of transporting a mighty army, 
with all the cumbrous appendages of war, over the rug- 
ged and icy passes of the Alps, the character of Hanni- 
bal bore a strong affinity to that of Napoleon; and the 
Carthagenian hero may, perhaps, be pronounced to have 
been before our own day, the greatest captain that the 
world has known. Hannibal contended with the Ro- 
mans—Alexander and Cesar principally with barbarians, 

But when Carthage turned aside from the pursuits of 
commerce to those of war, she courted her own destruc- 
tion. Her strength was in her trade, and when she 
neglected that, her power departed, like that of Sampson, 
under the glittering forfex of Delilah, Carthage sunk 
under the superior power of Rome, and the earth heaved 
when the giant fell. At the commencement of the third 
Punic war, this celebrated and powerful capital is said 
to have contained seven hundred thousand inbabitants, 
and to have extended its dominion over three hundred 
African cities, At its termination it was a heap of ruins, 
among which the exiled Marius wept. 

After the irruption of the barbarous hordes of the 
North into the Roman empire, the busy hum of trade 
was hushed amid the loud din of arms. A heavy cloud 
settled over the civilised world, and the lights of litera- 
ture, science, and commerce found a common grave in 
its dark and murky folds. But the genius of commerce 
was too elastic long to be bound in chains. Even in an 
ignorant age, when war was considered the only honour- 
able pursuit, it burst its bonds, and, acquiring a controll- 
ing influence over princes and people, opened an avenue 
for the restoration of letters, sciences, and arts. 





Pheenicia, some of which survive the mother which gave 


In the numerous little islands which formerly dotted 





the surface of the Adriatic sea, near the shore, were laid 
the foundations of the proud and powerful republic of 
Venice. They were the refuge of a band of trembling 
fugitives from the power of the ferocious Attila, who, in 
the fulness of barbaric pride, declared that the grass 
never grew on the spot where his horse had trodden. 
From beginnings so humble and depressed, she soon 
rose to wealth and splendour. Her 


« Argosies with portly sail, 
Like signiors and rich burghers of the flood, 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, 
Did overpeer the petty traffickers 
That curtseyed to them—did them reverence, 
As they flew by them with their woven wings.” 


She became the mart of nations—extended her terri- 
tories on every side, and by her commercial wealth and 
resources, became so eminent as a naval power, as long 
to enjoy the proud title of mistress of the seas. 

To dwell upon the splendid history of this wonderful 
republic, and to point out the causes of her downfal, 
would require more time than is allotted to a discourse 
like this; and would probably be to repeat what is al- 
ready known to the instructed minds to which it is ad- 
dressed. It will be sufficient to refer to a single passage, 
in proof of the controlling influence which successful 
commerce had acquired, in the darkest ages of feudal 
ignorance, pride, and power. 

In the year 1201, when the republic was under the 
magistracy of the venerable Henry Dandolo, whose age 
verged towards a hundred years, a splendid mission from 
the haughty peers of France entered the Venetian terri- 
tory. Their object was not, by the power of arms, to 
impose tribute on a community of wealthy merchants, 
or to wring contributions from timid burghers, to whom 
gold was dearer than honour or patriotism, or even to 
negotiate a treaty on terms of mutual equality. They 
approached an august assembly, conscious of their power 
and proud of their importance, to implore, in the lan- 
guage of suppliants, aid in what they deemed a holy 
cause, which their unassisted means dared not under- 
take. A general assembly was convened in the splendid 
chapel and palace of St. Mark, and in the presence of 
ten thousand citizens, six haughty noblemen, the repre- 
sentatives, and themselves a distinguished part of the 
proud chivalry of France, bowing before the majesty of 
the people, declared they were enjoined to fall prostrate 
at the feet of the republic, and that they would not rise 
from the ground until she had promised to avenge with 
them the injuries of Christ, by transporting the army 
destined for the fourth crusade, to the shores of Pales- 
tine. 

In Genoa, the city of palaces, the same causes led to 
the same results. ‘The spirit of commercial rivalry placed 
her in competition with Venice herself. Her sails were 
spread to every breeze, and her vessels floated on every 
sea. Seated by the liberality or folly of the Greek em- 
peror in the suburb of Pera, in the enjoyment of their 
own habits, and governed by their own laws, the power 
of these mighty merchants enabled them to contend for 
the dominion of Constantinople, with the representatives 
of the Cesars; and in the lofty language of the histo- 
rian Gibbon, “The Roman empire might soon have 
sunk into a province of Genoa, if the ambition of the 
republic had not been checked by the ruin of her free- 
dom and naval power. A long contest of one hundred 
and thirty years was terminated by the triumph of Ve- 
nice ; and the factions of the Genoese compelled them 
to seek for domestic peace under a foreign lord—the 
Doke of Milan, or the French king. Yet the spirit of 
commerce survived that of conquest, and the colony of 
Pera still awed the capital and navigated the Euxine, 
till it was involved by the Turks in the final servitude 
of Constantinople itself.” 

It is a grateful and a profitable task, to turn from the 
pride, pomp, and power with which commercial opulence 
has surrodnd.d so many nations of the earth, while, at 
the same time, it infused the poison which made them 
decay and die, to contemplate its happier influence in 
cultivating the flowers of literature; in laying open the 
arcana of science, and in unfolding the beauties of art. 
The history of past magnificence and departed power, 
may fill the mind with admiration and surprise. It may 
be instructive, too, “to point a moral or adorn a tale.” 
But the operation of those causes which tend to exalt 
and improve the condition of man, by instructing his 
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mind, enlarging his views, and refining his heart, is not 
confined to the place or the period in which they origin- 
ated, but extends through all space, and endures through 
all time. 

To a mercantile family may, in a large degree, be as- 
cribed the honour of having conferred such blessings on 
their race. 

Long before the brilliant era of the family of Medici, 
Florence had been distinguished above the other states 
of Italy, by the freedom of her institutions, and her de- 
votion to arts, science, and literature. With an infusion 
of the aristocratic principle, her government was, in a 
great degree, popular, and the highest places in her 
councils were open to all her citizens. As a necessary 
incident to such a state of things, party rancour fre- 
quently agitated her bosom; but the same restless spirit 
which prompted political animosities, sharpened the in- 
tellects of her citizens, and urged them to nobler pur- 
suits. Industry and commerce gave them wealth—taste 
and habit led them to the cultivation of philosophy and 
letters. 

Whether or not, the pedigree of the Medici is, ac- 
cording to some who were disposed to flatter their sub- 
sequent greatness, to be referred to a paladin of Charle- 
magne, and whether or not, the six balls, their well 
known heraldic blazonry, which are now the insignia of 
a pawnbroker’s shop, (to such vile uses have they come 
at last,) denote the impression made on the shield of 
their supposed ancestor by the iron balls which hung 
from the mace of his gigantic adversary, are matters of 
too little moment to deserve a thought; but that the 
family had, for a long time, enjoyed great consideration 
in Florence, is beyond a doubt. But he who laid the 
foundation of its unexampled grandeur and importance, 
was Giovanni de Medici, who, by commercial pursuits, 
acquired immense wealth, and by his moderation and 
liberality secured the confidence of his fellow-citizens. 
He enjoyed that popularity which follows good actions— 
not that which is pursued by selfish ambition ; and his 
dying injunction to his sons, “ to accept only such of 
the honours of the state as were bestowed on them by 
the laws and the favour of their fellow-citizens,” may 
inculcate a salutary lesson to the ambitious spirits of 
other republics. One of these sons was Cosmo. Though 
less resplendent in the eye of the world than that of 
some of those who succeeded him, the character of 
Cosmo de Medici will lose little by comparison with any 
of his illustrious name. Devoted from early life not 
only to the affairs of government, but to the most ex- 
tensive commercial concerns, he greatly increased the 
wealth, importance, and influence of his family. His 
mercantile operations frequently controlled the politics 
of Italy, and their influence was felt even in England, 
in the contest between the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster. His genius was lolty, and his acquirements 
varied and extensive. His tastes and pursuits prompted 
the inclination, and his vast riches and unbounded in- 
fluence conferred upon him the power to encourage and 
protect men of learning and science. His liberality and 
benevolence were as boundless as his means of exercis- 
ing them; and amidst the crowd of eminent men by 
whom Florence was distinguished, Cosmo de Medici de- 
servedly held the foremost place. Before his day, Dante, 
Boccaccio, and Petrarch, had introduced the study of 
the ancient languages ; and cultivating their own to the 
highest degree of refinement, had left the most noble 
and enduring monuments of their taste and genius. For 
a time, letters were buried in their graves, and it was re- 
served to Cosmo to revive and restore them. 

It was a happy circumstance, not only for that period 
and for Florence, but for succeeding times and for the 
world, that the anxiety which prevailed in the early part 
of the fifteenth century to recover the writings of the 
ancients, was not confined to scholars and students, or 
to a few who were eminent for opulence and station. 
Under the influence and example of Cosmo, it pervaded 
the minds of the men of wealth and rank by whom he 
was surrounded ; and their superabundant riches, which 
otherwise would have been lavished in individual osten- 
tation and private luxury, were the means of rescuing 
from oblivion the treasures of antiquity. The men of 
learning of the period were not the humble drudges of 
proud superiors, but in an equal and friendly intercourse 
with the highest ranks of society, enjoyed that considera- 
tion and respect to which their merits justly entitled them. 
Under such auspices, the mouldering manuscripts of 





ancient genius, in philosophy and the various branches of 
literature, which had slumbered for ages in the damp re- 
cesses of monasteries, unknown in many instances even 
to their ghostly guardians, were, at an immense expense 
of time and money, drawn from their gloomy abodes, to 
delight the minds of cultivated readers, and to shed the 
lights of literature on future generations. Europe and 
Asia were ransacked. Wherever a literary jewel was 
known to be buried, it was sedulously brought to light, 
and no price was deemed too great to secure its pur- 
chase. As the most prominent and efficient leader in 
this noble band, to Cosmo de Medici, more, perhaps, 
than to any other individual, is the world indebted for 
the enjoyment of those inestimable writings which have 
had so much influence in elevating the taste, and fixing 
the standard of modern literature. Through his munifi- 
cence and exertions, availing himself of the diligence 
and knowledge of the most learned men of the day, an 
extensive collection was made of curious and valuable 
books, which constituted the foundation on which he 
and some of his descendants built up the celebrated Lau- 
rentian Library. Such an institution might be deemed 
a sufficient tribute for a single individual to the cause of 
literature and science. But he did more. Niccolo 
Niccoli, another learned and eminent Florentine, having, 
at an expense involving the ruin of his fortune, accu- 
mulated a large and valuable collection of books in the 
Greek, Latin, and Oriental languages, died in embar- 
rassed circumstances ; and Cosmo, assuming the pay- 
ment of his debts, on condition that this collection 
should be placed at his disposal, deposited it for public 
use in the monastery of San Marco, of which he was 
himself the founder. His gratitude to Venice, which 
had received him in his exile, had been previously mani- 
fested by the formation, in that city, of the valuable 
Library of St. George. Nor did his efforts in this re- 
spect terminate in what he accomplished in his own 
person. His literary labours brought to his notice and 
placed under his protection, an individual in one of the 
lower orders of the church, of humble birth and slender 
means, who, by the force of industry, perseverance, and 
talent, and by that good fortune which industry, perse- 
verance, and talent always secure, rose with unexampled 
rapidity to the papal dignity, and rendered the name of 
Nicholas V. illustrious, not only as a man of great eru- 
dition himself, and the encourager and protector of learn- 
ing in others, but as the founder of the Library of the 
Vatican. 

Nothing could be more propitious to the cause of let- 
ters than some of the leading events which marked this 
interesting period. The capture of Constantinople by 
Mahomet II. in the year 1453, drove from the capital of 
the late Greek empire, a crowd of men of learning; and 
Florence opened her arms to receive many of them into 
her bosom. Thus numerous bright stars were added to 
her resplendent firmament. But it was to the art of 
printing, at first with blocks of wood, and afterwards 
with moveable types, invented in Germany, and intro- 
duced at an early period into Italy, where it was improv- 
ed by native artists, that learning owed its highest 
obligations. Its sacred waters, which, but for this happy 
outlet, would have stagnated in a few broad and deep 
reservoirs, were sent forth in thousands of fertilising 
streams, and places which otherwise would have been 
barren wastes, became smiling and luxuriant gardens. 

Nor was it to learning only that the sustaining hand 
of Cosmo was extended. Under his protecting influ- 
ence and that of the great and wealthy, whose spirits 
were kindred with his own, the fine arts, which usually 
follow in the train of literature, were warmed into life 
and beauty. The marble breathed beneath the chisel of 
the sculptor—the canvass glowed under the living colours 
of the painter—and purity of taste and simplicity, as 
well as grandeur of design, triumphed in the restoration 
of the Grecian orders of architecture. 

It is a beautiful attribute of this illustrious man, that, 
amidst the glories with which he had surrounded his 
country and himself, the simplicity of his character re- 
mained unalloyed, and the purity of his heart untainted. 
Magnificent in all his public acts, but simple in his 
habits and prudent in his condyct, he exhibited a model 
of mercantile munificence, and a pattern of republican 
plainness. His influence placed him at the head of the 
republic, and before his death he was honoured with the 
enviable title of pater patriz. 

But the flood of glorious light in which the sun of 





Cosmo set, was outshone by the morning and noontide 
splendour of his grandson, Lorenzo. In early life he 
discovered those talents, habits, and dispositions, which 
raised him to the extraordinary grandeur he afterwards 
attained, and enabled him to confer so many blessings on 
mankind. Strengthening his mind by the closest appli- 
cation to the business, both of commerce and politics, he 
at the same time refined his taste and cultivated his in- 
tellect by the most assiduous attention to literature and 
philosophy ; and thus, while he greatly enlarged ‘his 
means, he increased his desire to give that encouragement 
to learning which has had so happy an influence on the 
world. Such was the versatility of his genius, that 
while he successfully cultivated almost every branch of 
literature and science, and became eminent even as a 
poet; while he manifested all the talent of a consummate 
statesman, and all the skill of a thorough man of busi- 
ness, he at the same time excelled in all those manly 
exercises and external accomplishments which distin- 
guished the high bred gentleman of his day. Succeed- 
ing, on the death of his father Piero, to the enefmous 
wealth and extended mercantile connections of his family, 
he succeeded also to the spirit of his ancestors, and a 
very large proportion of his immense acquisitions was 
devoted to works of public utility. His liberality and 
munificence, in which he surpassed even his illustrious 
grandfather, attracted to Florence scholars of all nations ; 
and learning, particularly in the languages of antiquity, 
became the road to political preferment as well as to 
wealth and consideration. Study was the fashion, and 
the pursuits of learning were not supposed to interfere 
with the graces of the drawing-room. That sex, whose 
smiles are always withheld from whatever tends to de- 
grade and injure, and are liberally bestowed upon every 
thing which can raise and adorn society, imbibed the 
spirit of the times, and many women of rank and beauty 
thought it did not diminish their personal attractions, or 
derogate from their fashionable distinction, to be seen in 
company with the muses. The names of several of them 
are enrolled among the distinguished literary characters 
of the period, and have left a bright example to their fair 
sisters of other ages and other climes. 

Skilled himself in an eminent degree, both as a theo- 
retical and practical architect, Lorenzo enriched his na- 
tive city with many splendid buildings, both public and 
private, which, while they bore testimony to his liberality 
and magnificence, proclaimed his adherence to the rules 
of ancient art, and his study of ancient models. It was 
during this period, too, when Florence was a garden, 
whose fragrance we still inhale, that other beautiful 
flowers were nourished by the same fostering hand. The 
art of engraving on copper owed its origin to two gold- 
smiths of Florence. Their invention having been ap- 
plied by the painters to the dissemination of copies of 
their own productions, and having since been carried to 
a very high degree of perfection, all the beauties of the 
great works of art, except their colouring, have been 
rendered familiar to those who have not had access to 
the originals. The more curious, but less important art 
of engraving on gems and stones, was also revived, and 
afterwards, under the pontificate of Leo X. reached a 
point of excellence almost equaling that of the ancients. 

But it was to the Florentine museum, commenced by 
Cosmo, and greatly enlarged by Lorenzo, that the arts 
were principally indebted for the extraordipary improve- 
ment which then marked their ‘progress. Collecting 
within his own extensive and beautiful gardens, and the 
buildings which they enclosed, the busts, statues, relievos, 
and other remains of ancient art, which his own taste 
and liberality, and those of his ancestors had placed in 
his possession, he established a school for the study of 
the antique. It was here that the splendid and diversified 
genius of Michelagnolo was taught to feel its power, and 
to throw out that effulgence which illuminated the whole 
circle of the fine arts, Eclipsing all his predecessors 
and cotemporaries in richness and power of intellect, no 
one department of art was sufficiently large to fill his 
capacious mind. With no humble claims to the crown 
of poetry, in painting, sculpture, and architecture, he was 
without a competitor ; and while the superiority of his 
own genius shone forth in his works, its influence was 
manifested in the general improvement of taste and rapid 
advancement of art which distinguished the period in 
which he lived, Fanning the sacred fire of his own 
heaven-born genius with inspirations caught from such a 
master, and fashioning himself on such a model, Raphacile, 
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another pupil of the same classic school, gave to the 
world those sublime productions of his pencil which have 
been the delight and admiration of succeeding ages, and 
which have stamped upon his name the exalted title of 
Divine. 

If the character of Lorenzo shone with extraordinary 
lustre as a princely merchant, an encourager of arts, and 
a protector of learning, it loses none of its brilliancy 
when we contemplate him as the director of the affairs 
of state, and in the exalted political position he occupied 
in Europe. 

Nothing could more strongly exemplify the force of 
commercial influence when directed by talent, energy, 
and moderation, than the potency of his voice in the 
councils of princes. At a period when feudal aristocracy 
and baronial pride cast into the shade the quiet pursuits 
of civil life, and the name of merchant was, in general, 
sufficient to exclude its bearer from the high places, both 
of the political and social system, the prejudices which 
degraded and sunk the profession to which he belonged, 
were forgotten in the power which he controlled, and the 
force and splendour of his individual character. Money 
must always be the sinews of war, and he who directs 
its energies will always strike a more decided blow, than 
he who wields the glittering falchion or points the life- 
destroying tube. Commanding immense resources from 
his general commercial pursuits, and drawing enormous 
revenues from the banks which his house had established 
in most of the trading cities of Europe, and conducted 
with such ability and success, that the proudest monarchs 
were, to use a familiar phrase, glad to obtain a discount, 
the untitled head of a small Italian republic frequently 
gave a direction to the politics of Europe. And such 
was his reputation for wisdom and address, that even the 
suspicious and crafty Louis II. of France, whose charac- 
ter is so beautifully delineated by Scott, sometimes con- 
sulted him in his most delicate negotiations. But the 
temptations of political power, and the attractions of 
splendid alliances, were insufficient to make him swerve 
from the duty he owed his country. His constant efforts 
were devoted to the promotion of industry, the security 
of peace, and the advancement of the ‘happiness of his 
fellow citizens ; and it was only by a departure from the 
system by which he governed, that Florence lost her 
liberty, and sunk under despotic power. Kind, benevo- 
lent, urbane, unostentatious, his magnificence, like that 
of his grandfather, was shown in his public acts rather 
than in his private life. Within the compass of that life, 
which terminated at the early age of forty-four years, 
more was done for the elevation, enlargement, and refine- 
ment of the human mind by this single merchant, than 
has ever been accomplished by any other individual. 
Without the proud purple of the one, or the indolence 
and effeminacy of the other, Lorenzo, the magnificent, 
was at once the Augustus and Macenas of the golden 
age of his country. And if gifted poets have tuned 
their lyres to his praise, their dulcet notes swelled to a 
nobler theme, than the inspired strains by which Ovid, 
Virgil, and Horace, exalted the merits of the luxurious 
Roman and his imperial master, 

To have dwelt so long upon a family whose commer- 
cial influence and importance have showered so many 
blessings on the world, and shed a halo so bright around 
the name of merchant, calls for no apology; nor would 
it be just, either to that family or the subject under con- 
sideration, to leave altogether unnoticed another name, 
which, although perhaps with fewer claims to distinction, 
has filled a larger space in the eye of the admiring world. 

Giovanni de Medici, the secon! son of Lorenzo, was 
not himself a merchant, but he was descended from a 
line of merchants, and inherited all that love of learning 
and spirit of munificence which had rendered his pro- 
genitors illustrious. Destined from his cradle to the 
church, he almost in his cradle received holy orders; and 
the influence of his family was more easily to be dis- 
cerned than the purity of the church, in his appointment, 
before he had attained the age of eight vears, by Louis 
II. of France, to the rich abbacy of Fonte Dolse. Fur- 
ther preferment was designed for him, and in a very 
short time afterwards, his infant limbs would have sunk 
under the weight of the archiepiscopal mitre of Aix, 
had it not been discovered before he entered into his high 
office, that the incumbent for whose successor he was in- 
tended, had not yet relinquished his grasp on the privi- 
leges and emoluments of his earthly see, to claim his 
reward in heaven. Graced with a cardinal’s hat at thir- 


teen, he was admitted to a full standing in the sacred 
college at sixteen, and the gravity of his character, the 
correctness of his deportment, and his rapid advancement 
in the various studies to which he devoted himself, formed 
an excuse for this unprecedented elevation, in the minds 
of those who measure such things by a far different 
standard from that which we acknowledge to be the true 
one. At the age of thirty-seven years, he was invested 
with the triple crown, which sparkled with more lustre 
on the brow of Leo X., the name he assumed, than on 
that of any other individual who has ever filled the papal 
throne. Upon his elevation to this high dignity, Rome 
became the seat of learning and the nursery of genius; 
and if the world owes the reformation in a great degree 
to his errors and his vices, particularly in the corrupt 
sale of indulgences, it is deeply indebted for the advance- 
ment of arts, science, and letters, to his virtues, his 
talents, and his munificence. 

This distinguished family, which, by the pursuits of 
commerce, and by giving a true direction to their im- 
mense wealth and extraordinary talents, attained an ele- 
vation and importance to which no other private family 
has ever risen, was rendered less illustrious by the high 
dignitics with which some of them were invested, and 
the splendid alliances which they formed with the sove- 
reign houses of Europe, than by the influence of their 
example in promoting those studies and pursuits, which 
improve and adorn the condition of their fellow beings. 
It was not, until prompted by low ambition, they sunk 
their consequence in the inferior station of Italian princes, 
that their influence ceased to be felt and acknowledged. 
The name of Cosmo de Medici, the merchant, fills the 
civilised world. How few have heard of Cosmo de 
Medici, the frst grand duke of Tuscany ! 

Many examples might be adduced of the elevation of 
other commercial states to dignity and power. 

The Hanseatic confederacy formed in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and composed principally of the 
leading commercial cities of Germany, would stand out 
in bold relief, in the respect and homage which their 
wealth and importance forced from the haughty princes 
by whom they were surrounded. 

The commercial spirit of the Portuguese might be 
pointed to with admiration, when in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, under the auspices of the heroic 
Prince Henry, they pushed their discoveries along the 
coast of Africa as far as the Cape of Good Hope, and a 
new route to the East Indies was discovered by Vasquez 
de Gama, which not only increased to an immense extent 
the wealth, power, and territories of Portugal, but opened 
new avenues of trade to the whole world. 

The elastic force of commerce might be seen in the 
rapidity with which the United Provinces, after having 
thrown off the yoke of Spain, rose, under mild and equal 
laws, to the height of wealth and power, notwithstanding 
the disadvantages of their situation, and the powerful 
neighbours who hemmed them in on almost every side. 

And even within the recollection of many in this as- 

sembly, the commanding force of commercial influence 
has been strikingly manifested, in the great struggle for 
‘ascendency between the combined monarchs of Europe 
and the colossal power of Napoleon, when the councils 
of the holy alliance were controlled by despatches from 
the counting-house of the Rothschilds. 

But, to the reflecting mind, which delights to dwell 
upon the prosperity and happiness of the human race, 
the influence which commerce has had upon England, 
offers the loveliest, the most enchanting spectacle. Her 
splendid metropolis—her crowded seaports—her forests 
of masts—her busy towns—her industrious manufacto- 
ries—her perfect agriculture—her beautiful landscapes— 
her magnificent buildings—her noble institutions—her 
seats of learning; and the happy effect on her society, 
in softening the features of aristocratic institutions, by 
making mere rank stoop tu mind, present a picture too 
beautiful and imposing to require it to be contrasted with 
the neglected fields, the deserted towns, and the lazy 
population of Spain, and the ignorant and pitiful pride 
of Spanish magnificos. To a virgin queen, England 
owes the dawning of her commercial glory ; and the 
liberal views of another virgin queen, give abundant 
promise, that under her reign, at least, that glory will not 
be obscured. 

In speaking of the influence of commerce on the 
world, that invention by which commerce has been so 





greatly aided in her enterprises, ought not to be wholly 





omitted. The invention of the mariner’s compass, is 
usually ascribed to Flavio da Melfi, a Neapolitan, about 
the year 1302. By others, it is attributed to Marcus 
Paulus, a Venetian, who, having traveled to China, is 
said to have brought it back with him in 1260. And 
this latter opinion derives confirmation from the fact, 
that the compass first introduced into Europe, was used 
as it still is by the Chinese, by letting it float on a small 
piece of cork, instead of making it vibrate on a pivot. 
But the Chinese themselves, who in every thing claim 
an antiquity far beyond that of all other nations, insist 
that it was known to one of their emperors, who was a 
celebrated astronomer, as far back as 1120 years before 
Christ. Nor are these all who claim the honour of the 
invention. It is said that a French bard, who flourished 
about the year 1200, mentions it under the name of the 
Mariner’s stone; and the French characteristically point 
to the fleur de lis, by which the north point of the card 
is distinguished, as a conclusive argument in favour of 
their pretensions. 

The origin of the invention may be matter of curious 
and interesting research—the invention itself teemed 
with the most important consequences. Its magic power 
marked out a safe and certain path across boundless seas, 
and opened a way to unknown regions. It was to this 
little counsellor, that Columbus referred himself, amidst 
dangers which might have appalled the stoutest soul ; 
and by its silent monitions he was enabled to triumph 
over the doubts of fainting hearts and the turbulence of 
rebellious spirits. Under its sure guidance, his mighty 
mind, more buoyant than the frail bark in which he 
floated, carried him fearlessly on, to those wonderful dis- 
coveries, which have so greatly contributed to give to the 
modern world those striking features which have since 
been impressed upon it. 

A Genoese, of humble birth, but exalted spirit, he, at 
an early age, adopted the sea-faring life of his father, 
and became one of the most skilful navigators of Europe. 
An absorbing object of the period in which he lived, 
was the discovery of a passage, by sea, to the East Indies ; 
and the danger and tediousness of the route, by doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope, called into action the reflecting 
mind of Columbus, who believed, that by sailing directly 
westward across the Atlantic, he should probably reach 
the opposite shores of Asia. His own countrymen were 
incapable of appreciating his sublime conceptions; and 
the King of Portugal, to whom he applied for assistance, 
while he discouraged the projected enterprise, fraudulent- 
ly, but fruitlessly endeavoured to anticipate the discove- 
ries of the great navigator, by availing himself of the 
information, which had been confided to him. Nor did 
he meet with more to sustain his hopes from the selfish 
Ferdinand of Arragon, who more richly merits the ap- 
pellation of “the Cunning,” than that of “ the wise,” 
which servile flattery has inappropriately bestowed upon 
him. Unchilled, however, by what would have frozen 
the spirits of inferior men, the great mind of Columbus 
never quailed; and he abated not one tittle of the lofty 
demands, both of honour and profit, which he originally 
proposed as the reward of the discoveries he should 
make. At length, in the noble minded and generous 
Isabella of Castile, he found a protectress and a friend. 
Her exalted mind, which soared far above the lowly flight 
of her crafty consort, embraced his splendid views, and 
by her assistance, a little fleet was put to sea, which was 
destined to disembark on shores never before pressed by 
the foot of civilised man, the most towering spirit of the 
age. His return, crowned with success from the western 
world, exhibited a striking contrast to his departure. 
Seated on their throne, and arrayed in the robes of royal- 
ty, the king and queen of Spain received him with ho- 
nours duc to a sovereign prince; and the haughty Fer- 
dinand, who had looked with averted eye, and cold 
contempt upon the visionary adventurer who asked his 
aid, did not think himself degraded by rising at the 
approach of the successful discoverer, who came to fill, 
even to overfl swing, the royal coffers. 

The discovery of the new world poured floods of 
wealth into Europe ; and Spain, nourished by this foun- 
tain of golden waters, rose, like a towering tree, to a 
height of disproportioned greatness. But industry and 
commerce withdrew their fostering hands—indolence 
and luxury choked its roots—pride poisoned its sap, and 
this mighty monarch of the forest, whose wide spread 
branches almost overshadowed even its loftiest neigh- 
bours, dropt ils leaves, and dwindled into a withered 
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trunk, with just enough of foliage left, to intimate the 
beauty of its former verdure. 

But the precious metals by which Europe was en- 
riched, had much less effect on her commercial prosperity, 
than the new avenues to trade which were laid open to 
the enterprise of her merchants; and even these lose 
nearly all their importance, when we reflect on the in- 
fluence which commerce must exercise on the destinies 
of those people, whom Europe has transplanted on the 
shores of America. 

To indulge in visions of the future grandeur of a peo- 
ple, great even in infancy, occupying a territory stretch- 
ing from the frozen regions of the north, to the torrid 
latitudes, and which must extend from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ocean; with every variety of production, 
which every variety of soil and climate can yield; with 
an intelligent, enterprising, and rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, in the enjoyment of all those advantages which 
the accumulated wisdom of past ages and distant coun- 
tries can bestow, would carry the mind forward, until it 
is lost in the vastness of the theme. But, while we 
stand on the borders of this world of wonders, and reflect 
on the influence which the present may have on the 
future, we may put up a fervent prayer to Heaven, that 
the lessons which history imparts, may not be read in 
vain by those who are to stamp their impress upon the 
character of their country. As the future man is sha- 
dowed forth in the dispositions, feelings, and habits of 
the child, and as these receive a direction to good or evil, 
according to the principles by which they are guided 
and controlled, so the features which this great country 
shall hereafter exhibit, will greatly depend on the man- 
ner in which they are moulded in infancy ; and those in 
whose plastic hands the work is placed, are answerable 
to their country and their God for its faithful execution. 

The distinctive character of the inhabitants of these 
United States, is not, and never will be, strictly commer- 
cial. ‘The immense extent of their landed possessions, 
the varied luxuriancy of their soil, and the diversified 
influences of their climate, mark them out as an agri- 
cultural people. But with three thousand miles of coast 
on the Atlantic ocean, and with innumerable ports, pos- 
sessing every advantage for foreign commerce, the great 
cities of the couatry will hereafter be, as they now are, 
the seats of commerce; and upon the character of their 
merchants, will principally depend the tone of the com- 
munities in which they live. ‘Their numbers, their com- 
manding position, their wealth, their connection with 
other pursuits and professions, and their means of con- 
trolling to a great extent, the interest of those by whom 
they are surrounded, give to them a preponderance of 
influence and power, which belongs to no other single 
class in society ; and however personal feeling and pro- 
fessional pride may shrink from the truth, upon them 
devolves, in a degree proportionably great, the high and 
responsible duty of determining the standard of the taste, 
the pursuits, the manners and the morals of the places in 
which they reside. The prevailing colour will Jend its 
tint to every object. Nor will their influence be felt only 
within the circle in which they immediately revolve. Its 
sweet or bitter waters will find their way to the Jand’s 
most distant borders. The canals and railroads, which 
already wind through so many portions of our country, 
and which the spirit of improvement will, ere long, carry 


into almost every district, are the arteries and veins | 


through which the stream of commerce is driven from 
and brought back again, to the metropolis, the heart, to 
be again sent forth to nourish and sustain the body. If 
the heart be diseased and corrupt, the infection will poi- 
son the blood and spread through the entire system. 

Not one who delights in the name of an American 
citizen can look back on the commercial history of his 
country, without feeling the pulse of patriotic pride beat 
within his bosom. Active energy, extended views, un- 
bounded enterprise, and strict integrity, have hitherto 
made the character of the true American merchant the 
pride of his country and the admiration of the world; 
and the storm which has recently swept through the 
mercantile community, scattering and sinking the crazy 
barks, which, with press of sail, and destitute of ballast, 
tempted the perils of the ocean, has only served to prove 
the staunchness of the gallant and well appointed ships, 
*‘ whose march was on the mountain wave, whose home 
was on the deep.” 

The disgrace and ruin in which the spirit of reckless 
and unprincipled speculation may have involved a few 





individuals, ought not to reflect discredit on the class; 
but that class, as well as the country, has a deep and 
abiding interest in preserving the mercantile standard, at 
its present elevation. The body, in a greater or less de- 
gree, is affected by disease in any of its members; and 
in most cases, the best cure is found, in the preservation 
of the general health and soundness of the system. If 
the difference between political and private honesty be 
too slight to be perceived, except by those whose vision 
has been rendered oblique by long exposure to an impure 
atmosphere, the distinction between mercantile integrity 
and moral rectitude is too nice to be discerned, even by 
a microscopic eye; and those who imagine they may 
turn aside from the one, without departing from the other, 
follow a baleful meteor, whose deceptive light will lead 
them to a gulf, into which, if their fortunes once fall, 
they sink to rise no more. 

The peculiar characteristics of the American mind, 
are energy, activity, and enterprise. It not only takes 
fortune at the flood, but seeks to direct its tide and con- 
trol its course. It pushes on directly to its object and 
leaps every difficulty which obstructs its progress. Quali- 
ties like these, when directed by intelligence, governed 
by principle, and sustained by sufficient capital to pre- 
vent failure from involving the ruin of innocent sufferers, 
give to the merchant’s character a force and brilliancy, 
which, in success, command esteem and admiration. 
And if the clouds of misfortune should gather round his 
head, he finds in the sympathy of friends and the respect 
of the community, (the best balm of hurt minds,) that 
light, which, while it relieves his present darkness, gives 
an assurance that prosperity may again shine around his 
path, Contrast the pictures—where the reckless specula- 
tor, without principle, without means, and with such 
credit only as false appearances and a delusive exterior 
can secure, is driven by the mad desire of sudden wealth, 
to pursue the prize he pants for, careless of consequences, 
success may sometimes gild his blemished character; and 
in the selfish pride of imaginary importance, the re- 
proaches of his heart may be stilled. But if disappoint- 
ment should check his bold career, and tumble his air- 
built castles to the ground, he reads his disgrace in every 
eye; and the injuries of confiding friends, and the indig- 
nation of an insulted community, place a load upon his 
conscience (if he have one) which never can be removed. 
If he is lost, he is lost for ever. He is like the tremen- 
dous water-spout, which, raised by the whirlwind from 
the deep, sweeps along the ocean, the wonder and admi- 
ration of all who see it—but when the upholding air dies 
beneath its burthen, it sinks into its native element, and 
the only memento of its former existence, is seen in the 
wreck of some hapless vessel it has foundered in its fall. 
The events of the last few years are fruitful in admoni- 
tions, which should never be forgotten. 

If restless activity be an attribute in our national cha- 
racter, which urges us on to good, perhaps a want of 
proper independence and self-respect, both nationally and 
individually, may be productive of more evils than we 
are inclined to acknowledge. It is seen in our feverish 
sensibility to foreign criticism upon our institutions, our 
| manners and our morals, which proves that we measure 

our merits not by the standard of truth, but by the false 
estimates of those who have neither opportunity nor in- 
| clination to form correct opinions ; and thus we give to 
the obloquies which are cast vpon us, an importance 
| which nothing else could confer. But it is seen more 
injuriously to the well-being of society, in those strug- 
gles of private ambition for pre-eminence, in the display 
| of wealth and splendour, which too frequently involve 
| the ruin of families and the sacrifice of integrity. He 
who is blessed with abundant wealth, possesses the right, 
and perhaps he owes it to society, to live in a style of 
| corresponding elegance. But, he who imagines he can 
| acquire either consequence or credit, by rivalling in ex- 
penditure those of superior fortune, though he may 
| deceive himself, cannot deceive the world. The glittering 
veil may cover, but it can rarely hide his true condition. 
He thinks he imposes on society; receives its outward 
| homage ; and with that flattering unction, soothes his 
| aching heart. But those who niinister to his vanity, 
smile at his absurd pretensions—they revel in his luxu- 
ties, and ask by what means he affords them ; and when 
| he has “strutted bis hour upon the stage,” he is dis- 
missed, unmasked, with derision and contempt, Or if 
by chance, this illusion of splendid misery, should not 
be dispelled until his death has told the tale of truth, a 
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family, pampered in luxury, and nurtured, perhaps, in 
pride, is left amidst all the ills of cheerless penury, to 
mourn over the sad inheritance of a tarnished name. 

But if the consequences of this false ambition to swell 
our seemings beyond our havings, be destructive in its 
operation on individuals, its influence on the general 
system of society, is pernicious in the extreme. It saps 
the roots of mercantile integrity—dulls the sense of mo- 
ral feeling—establishes the reign of false appearances— 
lowers the standard of true taste, and crushes that spirit 
of independence and self-respect, which every virtuous 
mind delights to cherish. It drives from the circle of 
social intercourse, those by whose virtues or whose talents 
that circle might be adorned ; but whose want of an 
independent spirit, makes them shrink from a position, 
in which the glare of real or imaginary wealth may cast 
them into the shade. Did they but reflect they could 
not fail to see, that a steadfast and independent mind, 
supported by moral rectitude and mental vigour, would 
secure to them more real weight and influence, than all 
those hollow pretensions and that empty parade, by which 
they vainly hope to dazzle and deceive the penetrating 
eye of the world. With these captivating, but danger- 
ous lures, the merchant’s path in life is peculiarly beset ; 
and to him it pre-eminently belongs, in shunning the 
fatal snare himself, to indicate the danger to those who 
follow him. And, if in these halls which have so fre. 
quently re-echoed to the just praises of female excellence, 
it be not the worst of heresies to suggest, that even that 
excellence may have some little tinge of mortal colour. 
ing, might it not be said, that to the pure and exalted 
mind of woman, who exercises such unlimited control 
over the opinions and actions of man, the cultivation of 
intellect, the improvement of manners, the refinement of 
taste, and the example of all those virtues, which raise 
and adorn the social circle, present objects of far nobler 
ambition, than the most triumphant success in the poor 
rivalry of splendid attire, gorgeous furniture, and mag- 
nificent entertainments. 

The desire of acquiring property, must, when duly 
regulated, lead to the best results; or a beneficent and 
all-wise Creator would not have planted so pervading a 
feeling in the bosoms of his creatures. But while we 
are bound to exert our faculties to secure what will place 
us above dependence upon others, and enable us to make 
our just contributions to the society in which we live, 
we lose sight of that which renders its acquisition most 
desirable, when we accumulate it in unprofitable masses, 
or dissipate it in luxurious extravagance. 


“'T’o catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her ; 
And gather gear by every wile, 
That’s justified by honour. 


Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Not for a train attendant: 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.” 


Whatever may be the abstract reflections of moralists 
on the subject, the possession of superabundant wealth, 
has always conferred a controlling influence over the 
manners, the morals, and the general condition of socie- 
ty ; and as the world advances, it seems unlikely to Jose 
its power. But there are always means by which that 
power may be turned to good. The wealth of the feudal 
baron, secure in his moated castle, and holding the state 
and sovereignty cf a prince, was in his broad lands, and 
his dependent vassals. He would have been a tyrant 
and a robber, if the spirit of chivalry had not breathed 
its softening influences upon bis soul, and made him the 
courteous knight, and the undaunted champion of virtue. 
Mankind owe much to this romantic and extraordinary 
institution. If they owed it nothing else, their obliga- 
tions would be deep and lasting, for the establishment of 
that lofty standard of personal honour, and that just ap- 
preciation of female character, which were alike un- 
known to the ancient world. 

The overflowings of commercial wealth must produce 
pride, arrogance, luxury, effeminacy, debauchery, and 
corruption, unless they are spread abroad, to nourish 
plants of purer growth. And what can give to him who 
holds this mighty power in his hand, a more command- 
ing position, a more decided influence, a more extended 
fame, than the encouragement of learning, the protection 
of arts, the advancement of science, the promotion of 
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education, and the patronage and support of all those 
institutions, formed for the improvement and happiness 
of his species ? The name of a Cosmo or a Gresham, 
offers to true ambition the noblest excitement. May we 
not hope to find in the enlightened minds of American 
merchants, that liberal spirit, which will make them their 
country’s benefactors ; rather than that selfish and de- 
grading feeling, which grasps at unbounded wealth, either 
to gloat over its accumulated hoards, or to poison public 
and private morals by unmeaning show and destructive 
luxury. And may we not discern the dawning of that 
spirit, in those noble endowments of literary and scien- 
tific institutions, which have connected commercial names 
with the merited pre-eminence of a sister city ; and in 
that curious and beautiful collection, by which the taste 
and liberality of one of our own merchants, have opened 
to our view, the mysteries of the Celestial empire ? 

If we have much to hope from the influence of com- 
merce in shedding its genial rays over our social life, we 
have even a deeper interest in its effect on the preserva- 
tion of our political institutions. Interest grapples men 
together “ with hooks of steel ;”’ and every new avenue 
to commercial intercourse between the distant parts of 
our extended country is a strengthening band to our 
com;.2ct, which not even the designing hand of the self- 
ish politician can sever or unloose. And carrying our 
views forward beyond the limits of this blessed land, we 
may hail the influence of commerce as that benign spirit 
which will make “ peace o’er the world, her olive wand 
extend,” enlarge the intercourse of mind with mind, and 
diffuse the mild light of true religion to “ earth’s remotest 
regions.” 


“ Heaven speed the canvass, gallantly unfurled, 
To furnish and accommodate the world ; 
To give the poles the product of the sun, 
And knit the unsocial climates into one.” 
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BY GEORGE HOGARTH, 
AUTHOR OF “MUSICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND CRITICISM.” 


PREFACE, 


The author of the following pages has called them 
Memoirs, not a History, of the Musical Drama; because, 
though he has endeavoured to give a connected, and (he 
hopes) tolerably comprehensive view of the progress of 
the Opera, yet he has not deemed it advisable to treat the 
subject with that degree of severity, in regard to form 
and substance, which “the dignity of History” might 
have required. 

While he has attempted to trace the origin of the 
combination of music with theatrical exhibitions in those 
countries of Europe which possess a national opera; to 
show how the progress of the opera in une of these coun- 
tries acted on its ptogress in the others; to give an 
account of the principal works belonging to this branch 
of the drama, which have appeared in these various 
countries, and of the manner in which the production of 
these works contributed to the advancement of the art; 


‘and to take a critical view of the qualities and merits of 


the most distinguished poets, musicians, and performers 
belonging to the lyrical stage; he has interwoven these 
particulars with many details, anecdotes, and circum- 
stances connected with the opera, calculated to throw 
light on the lives and characters of eminent individuals, 
as well as to afford glinypses of the state of society and 
manners in different ages and countries. 

The method followed by the author will be seen at a 
glance from the table of contents. He will only observe 
that, in these Memoirs of the past, he has not entered 
into details respecting the present slate of the musical 
drama, or into critical observations on the merits of co- 
temporaries whose names dv not yet belong to musical 
history, 

The arrangement of such a work as the present must 
to a certain extent be arbitrary. Where history descends 








in parallel streams, the narrative must of course follow 
them in succession, passing from the one to the other in 
such a manner as to keep contemporary occurrences as 
near toeach other as possible. Particular points frequently 
present themselves at which the narrative may be con- 
veniently broken off; but in many instancesthis must be 
done, simply because one branch of the history seems to 
be getting too much ia advance of the others. In such 
instances no two writers would proceed in the same way ; 
and no way that can be adopted will prevent a certain 
degree of inconvenience which must arise from the nature 
of the subject. 


CHAPTER I. 


Origin of the musical drama—Mysteries, moralities, and 
masques—Allegorical and mythological entertain- 
ments in Italy during the fifteenth century—Intermezzi 
—Invention of recitative—Earliest Italian operas— 
Montdeverde’s use of instruments—First public perfor- 
mances at Rome—At Venice—Scroll-pieces—Italian 
singers of the seventeenth century. 

We shall not attempt, as many writers have done, to 
go back to the days of the Greeks and Romans in search 
of the origin of the Musical Drama. In the ancient 
tragedy, it appears, the declamation of the actor was 
accompanied by certain musical instruments which regu- 
lated the tones of his voice ; and the stage was occupied 
by a Chorus consisting of a number of persons, who, 
though not actually engaged in the action of the picce, 
were interested in it, and mingled their reflections or 
exclamations with the dialogue of the drama. In the 
modern opera the characters speak in recitative, and 
there is a chorus; and hence it is inferred that the 
modern opera has sprung from the ancient tragedy. It 
is probable that the idea of recitative was suggested to its 
inventors by what they had read of the musical decla- 
mation of the ancient tragedies; and the chorus of 
an Italian opera is very analogous, in its functions 
and connection with the drama, to the chorus of the 
Greeks. But the one cannot be said to have been 
derived from the other ; for, before the invention of the 
opera, the knowledge of the mode of performing the 
ancient tragedy had been irrecoverably lost by the lapse 
of a long scries of ages. 

The modern theatre, of every description, may be 
traced to those dramatic entertainments which seem to 
have been common in the darkest periods of the middle 
ages. Mankind has a natural propensity to mimicry and 
the representation of feigned characters. Children begin 
to act as soon as they can speak; and there is hardly 
any tribe that is without some notion of inventing and 
performing plays. When Europe was immersed in 
ignorance, those fictitious representations called Mysteries 
and Moralities were the favourite pastime of all sorts of 
people, As learning and civilisation advanced, these 
uncouth entertainments gained some degree of refinement 
and regularity, and acquired something of the form of 


those ancient dramatic pieces which now came to be | 


known and studied. In this way the modern drama, 
though originating in the middle ages, may be considered 
as having received its polish and cultivation from the 
models of classical antiquity. 

It was thus that the opera, as well as the other 
branches of the drama, took its rise. Songs, choruses, 
and dances, were introduced into the rude exhibitions we 
have mentioned, and, indeed, continued to form a part of 
all dramatic representations down to a comparatively 
recent period. The union of dialogue and action with 
music, dancing, and pageantry, produced that species of 
entertainment known by the name of the Masgue, which 
enjoyed its greatest favour in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and was the immediate forerunner of 
the opera. . 

This has been the progress of the Musical Drama in 
all those countries where it now flourishes ; but it was 
in Italy that it first assumed a distinct form. In that 
country, the Mystery, or religious tragedy gradually 
assumed the shape of the Oratorio, or sacred musical 
drama; and the Masque, or secular play, intermixed 
with music and spectacle, was converted into the regular 
opera, The oratorio, as well as the opera, of other coun- 
tries, were derived from those of Italy. 

When the religious dramas, divested of their profani- 
ties and grossness, were introduced into the church, and 
distinguished by the name of Oratorios, they were no 


| creature performed to a miracle. 








longer acted as they had formerly been. The poem 
was generally in a dramatic form, and, in the perform. 
ance, each part was allotted to a different singer ; but the 
piece was merely sung and recited, without action, or 
any of the adjuncts of theatrical representation. Such is 
the shape which the oratorio has ever since retained. 
Many oratorios have not a vestige of the dramatic form, 
even in the structure of the poem, or the composition of 
the music. The greatest of Handel's oratorios, for 
instance, The Messiah, and Israel in Egypt, with many 
others which might be mentioned, are not dramatic in 
any sense of the word. The oratorio, therefore is im- 
properly classed under the head of the Musical Drama. 
It belongs to the church, not to the theatre; and a musical 
drama, on a sacred subject, adapted for theatrical repre- 
sentation (such as Rossini’s well known Mosé in Egitto) 
is not an oratorio, but an opera. 

The very term, oratorio, applied to these performances 
of sacred music, shows that they were connected with 
the service of the church. The word, derived from the 
Latin “ oratorium,” means a chapel containing an altar, 
where the devout can offer up their prayers. The Italian 
writers agree in ascribing the origin of the oratorio to 
San Filippo Neri, who founded the congregation of the 
oratory at Rome, in the year 1540. This was an order, 
or establishment of priests, which gradually spread itself 
all over Italy. It was their practice to render the ser- 
vice of the church as agreeable as possible, in order to 
attract young people thither, and draw them away from 
stage-plays and other profane amusements. For this 
purpose they began by the introduction of canticles, and 
spiritual songs and choruses; and afterwards, to increase 
the attraction, scripture stories and incidents were formed 
into dramatic poems, written in dialogue, and set to 
music by the best composers of the time. These pro- 
ductions were recited and sung, with the accompaniment 
of instruments, before and after the sermon; so that the 
attention of the congregation was thus (it was presumed) 
secured to the religious instructions of the preacher. 
These pieces were founded on the story of the good 
Samaritan, the trials of Job, the prodigal son, the an- 
nunciation of the Blessed Virgin, and other subjects cal- 
culated to excite the feelings or the imagination of the 
auditory.* They speedily acquired great popularity ; 
and oratorios became common in the principal churches 
throughout Italy, where indeed they are regularly per- 
formed to this day. In Italy the performance of oratorios 
is still confined to the churches. In this and other 
countries, they are also performed in public halls, con- 
cert rooms, and even theatres: but in no case, not even 
when the poem is in a dramatic form, is there the slight- 
est approach to dramatic representation. 





*An English traveller gives the following account of 
these performances at Bologna, in 1720. “They have 
in their churches a diverting piece of devotion, which 
they call an oratorio, It is a musical drama of two acts, 
after the manner of the stage-operas, with recitativo 
between the songs. ‘The subject is either a scripture 
story, or a story of some of their saints; generally the 
last. Between the acts there is a sermon; so timed (I 
suppose) to secure such of the audience as might be apt 
to leave the preacher in the lurch, if they were not to 
have some music to sweeten their mouths with at last, 
The whole is introduced with a performance somewhat 
unusual, a Discorso (as they term it) spoken by a little 
boy. We heard two of them. The first was about six 
years old, who mounted the rostrum with a stately 
gravity, and, after having saluted the audience, cocked 
his hat, (for they are covered upon such occasions in 
the churches) and, with a solemn wave of the hand, 
pronounced, silenzio! before he began his discourse. 
The latter could not be above four years old, both by his 
size and speech, for he could but just speak plain; him 
they dressed up in the habit of a priest, and the little 
The subject of the 
discourse is taken from the occasion of their meeting. 
The former was upon the eve of All Souls: charity to 
our friends in purgatory was the topic. The latter was 
on the night of the grand procession on account of the 
plague, which was then at Marseilles: of that, repent- 
ance and humiliation was the subject. They teach these 
little orators, not only the emphasis and accent, but the 
proper action likewise, which they perform extremely 
well." — Wright's Observations in travelling through 
France, Italy, &c. 
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In the sketch, therefore, which we are about to give 
of the progress of the Musical Drama, we shall not in- 
clude the oratorio; considering it as being neither com- 
prehended in our subject nor at all connected with it. 

The oldest of those entertainments which ripened into 
the Italian musical drama, belong to the fifteenth century. 
They were not performed in public theatres, but in the 
halls of the great, by whom they were given for the 
amusement of distinguished guests. Thus we have a 
description of an entertainment given in 1480, by Ber- 
gontio Botta, a nobleman of Lombardy, when he was 
visited by the Duke of Milan and his newly-married 
spouse, Isabella of Arragon, grand-daughter of Ferdinand, 
king of Naples, To these illustrious guests he gave a mag- 
nificent supper, accompanied with an exhibition in which 
the rudiments of the opera may be plainly discerned. 

The play, as it may be called, was begun by Jason 
bringing in the golden fleece, with which he covered the 
supper-table. ‘I‘hen Mercury made his appearance, and 
sang the stratagems by which he had contrived to steal 
from Apollo, who kept the flocks of Ademetus, king of 
Thessaly, a fat calf for this banquet. Diana brought 
Acteon changed into a stag; and, after having explained 
to the company her cause of quarrel with him, told 
him that, notwithstanding his misdeed, she would do 
him the grace of having him served up at a feast 
given to a nymph so fair and chaste as the royal Isabella. 
Orpheus, who still mourned the loss of his Eurydice, 
having heard, even amidst the wilds of the Apennines, 
of the fame of these nuptials, came with his lyre, to sing 
the praises of the illustrious pair; and, having drawn a 
great many birds around him by the sweetness of his 
strains, be gallantly offered them to the princess. Atalanta 
brought the head of the Calydonian boar; confessing 
that she yielded to this stranger nymph the glory of 
being adored by all the Grecian youth. The rest of the 
boar was brought in by Theseus and a band of hunters. 
Iris appeared on her chariot drawn by peacocks, and 
made one of them be served up with its splendid tail 
displayed. Hebe presented the nectar of the gods. 
Apicius came from the Elysian fields to increase the 
delicacy of the feast by his refinements in the gastrono- 
mic art. A party of Arcadian shepherds served up a 
cheese made by the hands of Pan himself. Vertumnus 
and Pomona presented the finest fruits ; and all sorts of 
salt and fresh water fish were brought in by the gods of 
the sea and the rivers of Lombardy. All these acts of 
service were accompanied by musical recitations; and, 
when this prologue was finished, the guests sat down 
to the feast so classically served up. The repast was 
followed by another exhibition, approaching more nearly 
to a regular drama. Orpheus commenced it, by in- 
troducing Hymen, followed by a group of Cupids. 
The three Graces, hand in hand, formed the second scene. 
They were followed by Conjugal Fidelity, dressed in 
white, who offered her services to the princess; and, at 
the same time, Mercury brought down from heaven 
Fame, accompanied by Virgil and Livy, After them 
came Semiramis, with Helen, Medea, and Cleopatra ; 
and these having begun to sing their wanton loves, were 
driven away by Conjugal Faith, who forbade them to 
sully the purity of so sacred an union by the recital of 
their improprieties. She then let loose upon them a 
band of Cupids, who pursued them with lighted torches, 
and set fire to the gauze veils which covered them. Then 
appeared Lucretia, Penelope, ‘Thomyris Queen of Scy- 
thia, Judith, and Portia, who, having rendered themselves 
famous by the purity of their lives, came to present to 
the young duchess, the palm of chastity which the 
world had bestowed upon them. Last of all, Silenus, 
half drunk, and riding on his ass, concluded the piece 
by singing humorous verses, 

An ingenious allegorical piece called La Verita Ra- 
minga, was represented at Venice about this time, but 
on what occasion we are not informed. 

The first scene represented a doctor and an apothecary, 
rejoicing that the ills of the world were their good, and 
that the earth covered their misdoings. Truth, abused 
and pelted by a band of advocates, attorneys, and suitors, 
appears in a sad plight, and begs the assistance of the 
doctor and his companion ;—but they make their escape 
as soon as they find that the name of the applicant is 
Truth. A cavalier offers to defend her, but leaves her 
as soon as she tells him her name. A soldier next aban- 
dons her, because she begins to laugh at his boasting 
speeches. The first part of the piece was ended by a 














rustic dance of villagers. In the second part, a merchant 
appears, congratulating himself, that, in order to get rich, 
he has only to break two or three times, and settle as 
often with his creditors, In the next scene another 
merchant wishes to get rid of his conscience as a trou- 
blesome and unmarketable commodity. Truth offers 
to buy, but he will have nothing to do with her asa 
purchaser. She meets with similar repulses from ladies 
of various classes: but at last the Dramatic Muse con- 
sents to receive her on condition that she shall appear 
on the stage under an agreeable disguise: for which 
purpose she furnishes her with a mask, and teaches her 
the art of changing her voice and manner. The conclu- 
sion is the singing and dancing of the comedians, 
expressive of their joy at the admission of Truth, thus 
disguised, into their company. 

These specimens of the rude dramatic attempts of the 
Italians, are instances of the love of allegory which 
scems to have prevailed, in other countries as well as 
Italy, in those early ages, when Poetry, after her revival, 
was yet in her second childhood. The subjects of these 
dramatic pieces, however, were not always allegorical. 
Some of them were classical, and very like those of a 
much later period. Perhaps the Orfeo of the celebrated 
poet and scholar Politian, may be regarded as the lineal 
progenitor of the Italian opera. It is to be found in the 
Parnaso Italiano ; and is a drama in five acts, founded 
on the ancient fable of Orpheus and’ Eurydice. The 
subject of the first act is the love of Aristeus, a Thra- 
cian shepherd, for Eurydice, the wife of Orpheus, who, 
endeavouring to escape from him, is stung by a serpent, 
and dies. The shepherd sings his love and her cruelty, 
in a pastoral strain of great beauty. The second act 
consists of the lamentations of Aristeus, accompanied 
by a chorus of dryads, for the death of Eurydice. In 
the third act, Orpheus, appears, singing in Latin heroic 
verse the exploits of Hercules. A dryad tells him the 
sorrowful tale of Eurydice’s death; and a satyr follows 
him to see whether the mountains are moved by his song. 
The fourth act contains the descent of Orpheus into the 
infernal regions, his recovery of Eurydice, and her final 
loss. In the fifth act, the Thracian women, enraged at 
his inconsolable grief and resoldtion never to love an- 
other, fall upon him and tear him to pieces. This drama, 
which is very short, seems intended to have been wholly 
sung, the poetry being of a lyrical kind and finely 
adapted to the purposes of music. It must have been 
written towards the end of the fifteenth century, as 
Politian, who is celebrated as one of the revivers of 
learning, died in 1494, at the age of forty. 

During the sixteenth century, the Italian drama became 
gradually more and more regular in its form. In the 
infancy of the Italian stage, music seems to have been 
employed in all dramatic pieces. When the dialogue 
was declaimed, or spoken, choruses were introduced, who 
sang the prologue and epilogue, and also verses between 
the acts. By degrees, the musical drama came to be 
separated from tragedy and comedy; the prologues and 
epilogues being no longer sung, but merely declaimed, 
as well as the dialogue ; and, in these pieces, the choruses 
began to be laid aside. But musical intermezzi, or In- 
terludes, were introduced between the acts; and these, 
though interrupted by the action of the principal piece, 
were frequently regular dramas themselves; so that a 
tragedy or comedy, with its interludes, were, in truth, 
two distinct pieces performed in alternate acts. The 
intermezzi were composed expressly for the drama, along 
with which they were to be performed, and had some 
affinity to their style or subject. They were sometimes 
considered of importance enough to be separately pub- 
lished; of which we have an instance, in one of them 
published at Bologna, in 1623, under the title of “ Dafne 
Conversa in Lauro; Intermezzi posti in musica da 
Ottavio Vernizzi, Organista di San Petronio, per L’amo- 
rosa Innocenza, Tragicomedia Pastorale, in Bologna, 
1623. By this time music had acquired a dramatic im- 
portance which it did not possess a very short time 
before ; for, in a Discourse on Dramatic Representation, 
by Angelo Ingegneri, published in 1598, that writer 
speaks of music as a minor consideration. “I now 
come to music,” he says, “the third and last part of 
dramatic representation, which, in comedies and pasto- 
rals without choruses, may be used at pleasure, in inter- 
ludes between the acts, to afford some relief to the mind, 
fatigued by the attention bestowed upon the fable.” At 
last, these intermezzi, which were really independent of 





the pieces to which they were originally joined, were 
performed by themselves, and received the name of 
Operas ; though operas of a light and comic characte; 
continued Jong afterwards, to go by the name of inzep. 
meCzz. 

The invention of Recitative, from which the exist. 
ence of the Italian opera may properly be dated, took 
place in the end of the sixteenth century. The honour 
of this invention is ascribed to two persons ; Jacopo Peri, 
of Florence, and Emilio del Cavaliere, of Rome. In the 
same year, 1597, Peri produced the opera of Dafne, 
and Emilio del Cavaliere the oratorio, Dell’ Anima e dei 
Corpo; and both of these pieces, too, were published in 
the same year, 1600. The invention is claimed by both 
composers, and it seems impossible now to determine 
which of them has the preferable claim, They both 
speak of it as an attempt to revive what was imagined to 
be the musical declamations of the Greeks and Romans, 
It is next to impossible that two persons should have 
separately constructed, on so slight a foundation, a 
musical language so entirely new. One of them must 
have borrowed it from the other; and it is to be regretted 
that it cannot be known to whom we are indebted for an 
invention which forms so remarkable an era in the 
history of music.* 

The introduction of airs for a single voice seems also 
to have taken place at this time. The music employed in 
the drama had previously consisted of compositions in 
many parts, full of elaborate harmonical contrivances, 
but destitute of grace, rhythm, or melody. Vincenzo 
Galilei is said to have been the first musician who com- 
posed melodies for a single voice; having (according to 
Doni) thus set to music Dante’s famous scene of Count 
Ugolino, which he himself sang very sweetly, to the ac- 
companiment of a viol, He was imitated by Giulio 
Caccini, a celebrated Roman singer, who composed a 
great number of airs which he taught to his numerous 
scholars, and created a taste for a new and elegant style 
of singing, previously unknown in Italy. Caccini is 
said to have assisted Peri in the composition of his 
operas. 

Cavaliere’s oratorio seems to have received this title 
because it was performed in church. It is not on a 
scriptural subject, but is a moral allegorical drama, such 
as were common at that time. The characters are Time, 
Pleasure, the Body, the World, Human Life, &c.; from 
which an idea may easily be formed of the nature of the 
subject. It was represented in action, on a stage erected 
in the church of La Vallicella, at Rome, with scenery, 
decorations, and dances. The orchestra was placed 
behind the scenes, and consisted of an instrument called 
a lira doppia, or double lyre, (conjectured to be a viol 
da gamba, a harpsichord, a large guitar, and two flutes 
all antica, The dances were performed to the music of 
the choruses, and the directions respecting them sound 
very odd, considering the place of representation. «The 
performance,” says the author, “ may be finished with 
or without a dance, If without, the last chorus may be 
doubled in all its parts, vocal and instrumental ; but if a 
dance is preferred, a verse beginning thus, ‘ Chiostri 
altissimi e stellati,’ is to be sung, accompanied sedately 
and reverentially by the dance. Then shall succeed other 
grave steps and figures of the solemn kind. During the 
ritornelst the four principal dancers are to perform a 
ballet, enlivened with capers and entrechats, without 
singing. This is to be repeated after each stanza, always 
varying the steps of the dance; and the four principal 


* Burney, with some hesitation, decides in favour of 
Cavaliere, but on grounds which appear insufficient. 
He says, (vol. iv. p. 87,) that “Cavaleire seems better 
entitled to the invention of narrative music than the 
Florentine composer, by the very dates of the two dramas, 
which form an era in the history of the opera or oratorio: 
L’ Anima e il Corpo, the first sacred drama or oratorio, 
in which recitative was used, having been performed in 
the oratory of the church of Santa Maria della Vallicella, 
at Rome, in February, 1600; and Euridice, the first 
secular drama, or opera, at Florence, in December of the 
same year.” But the first opera produced at Florence was 
not Euridice, but Dafne, which, as we have mentioned 
above, was performed in 1597; and this fact is stated by 
Burney himself, vol. iv. p. 18. Euridice was produced by 
Peri, after Dafne. 

¢ The instrumental passages between the stanzas of 
the chorus. 
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dancers may sometimes use the galliard, sometimes the 
canary, and sometimes the coranto step, which will do 
very well in the ritornels.” Such was the way in which 
even the oratorio appears to have been performed in its 
infancy ; till, in the progress of decorum, acting and 
dancing were excladed from the charch and confined to 
the theatre. ‘ 

Peri’s opera of Dafne was performed in the house of 
Signor Corsi, a distinguished Florentine dilettante. The 
applause which it received induced Rinuceini, the poet and 
the composer to bring out in succession two other operas, 
Euridice and Ariadne. Euridice was the first opera 
which was performed in public. It formed part of the 
entertainments given at Florence, on the occasion of the 
marriage of Mary of Medicis to Henry IV. of France, in 
the year 1600; and the poem and the music were pub- 
lisked separately the same year. Dr. Burney found a 
copy of the music in the library of the Marchese Rinuc- 
cini, (a descendant of the author of the poem,) at Florence. 
He says that the music was printed in score, and barred, 
two very uncommon circumstances at the time of its pub- 
lication ; that the recitative seemed to have been not only 
the model of subsequent composers of early Italian operas, 
but of the French operas of Lulli; but that though the 
word aria sometimes occurred, it was difficult to distin- 
guish air from recitative. The orchestra, as at the per- 
formance of Cavaliere’s oratorio, was placed behind the 
scenes, and consisted of the same instruments. 

Claudio Monteverde, whose name is celebrated in 
musical history as one of the greatest discoverers in the 
then unknown regions of harmony, composed the opera 
of Orfeo, for the court of Mantua, in 1607. It was 
printed at Venice in 1615. The boldness of this com- 
poser’s genius is observable in the great improvement of 
the orchestra. ‘The number and variety of instruments 
are greatly increased, and the voices are not indiscrimi- 
nately accompanied by the whole band; but the music 
performed by the several singers is accompanied by in- 
struments of various kinds, specially assigned to each 
character. Thus, the Genius of Music, who speaks the 
prologue, is accompanied by two gravicembani, probably 
misprinted for clavicembali, or harpsichords; Orpheus 
by two contrabassi di viola, or bass viols ; Eurydice by 
ten viole di brazzo, or tenor viols; achorus of nymphs 
and shepherds by an arpa doppia, or harp with double 
strings; Hope by two violini piccoli alla Francese, a 
phrase which supports the claim of the French to the 
invention of the violin; Proserpina by three dassi da 
gamba, an instrument which has given place to the vio- 
loncello; and Pluto by four trombones. The overture 
is a very short prelude in harmony of five parts, for a 
trumpet and other instruments, which is directed to be 
played three times before the rising of the curtain. 
Then the prologue is delivered in recitative ; its purport 
being to explain the argument of the piece and bespeak 
the attention of the audience. The opera begins by a 
specch in recitative by a shepherd, followed by a chorus 
in five parts, accompanied by all the instruments. Other 
choruses are directed to be accompanied in different 
ways—by guitars, violins, and flutes. There are no airs 
for a single voice, but recitatives, choruses, trios, and 
duets make up the piece, which concludes with a dance 
to a tune called a moresca, probably an original Moorish 
air. It isa lively strain, with a well-marked but pecu- 
liar rhythm, four times repeated, and ingeniously carried 
into different major and minor keys.* 

Monteverde’s management of his orchestra, in the 
very infancy of this branch of the art, is worthy of par- 
ticular notice; as he appears to have anticipated the 
principle of instrumentation which has been since adopt- 
ed by the greatest dramatic composers, though it is now 
too much disregarded. In an Italian opera of the mo- 
dern school, every instrument in the band is kept con- 
stantly at work, from the overture to the finale. The 
most tender and pathetic air or duet is accompanied, as 
well as a joyous or martial chorus, by violins, tenors, 
violoncellos, double-basses, flutes, oboes, clarinets, bas- 
soons, horns, trumpets, trombones, and drums. What 
can be more absurd than this? The variety and effect of 
the orchestra are destroyed by such an indiscriminate 
and unmeaning use of all its resources. It was not thus 
that Gluck and Mozart, the models of dramatic instru- 

* For specimens of the music of this and other primi- 
tive Italian operas, see the Histories of Burney and 
Hawkins. 





mentation, employed the powers of the orchestra. Look 
into the opera scores of these great masters, and we shall 
hardly find the two scenes, or two movements, accom- 
panied in the same manner. The different kinds of in- 
struments are used in every variety of combination, so 
as to produce an endless diversity of effect, and to allow 
the united strength of the orchestra, when called into 
action, to produce its full impression on the audience. 
That system required learning, skill, and delicacy ; the 
method now in vogue is a mere cloak for ignorance. 
The following account of the first public performance 
of dramatic music, at Rome, is given by Pietro della 
Valla, an agreeable musical writer of that time. “ My 
master, Quagliati, was an excellent maestro de capella, 
who introduced a new species of music into the churches 
of Rome, not only in compositions for a single voice, but 
for two, three, four, and very often more voices in chorus, 
singing together. And the music of my cart, or move- 
able stage, composed by the same Quagliati, and per- 
formed in masks through the streets of Rome during the 
Carnival of 1606, was the first dramatic action, or re- 
presentation in music, which had ever been heard in 
that city. Though no more than five voices, or five in- 
struments, were employed, the number which an ambu- 
lating cart could contain, yet these afforded great variety : 
as, beside the dialogue of single voices, sometimes two, 
or three, or all the five, sang together, which had an ex- 
cellent effect. The music of this piece, as may be seen 
in the copies of it which were afterwards printed, though 
dramatic, was not all in simple recitative, which would 
have been tiresome, but ornamented with beautiful pas- 
sages, and movements in measure, without deviating, 
however, from the true theatrical style; on which ac- 
count it pleased extremely, as was manifest from the 
prodigious concourse of people it drew after it, who, in- 
stead of being tired, heard it five or six times over. 





There were even some who continued to follow our cart | 


to ten or a dozen different places where it stopped, and 
never quitted us so long as we remained in the street, 
which was from four o’clock in the afternoon till after 
midnight.” 

The first public performance of musical pieces in a 
regular theatre, took place at Venice, in 1637, when the 
opera of Andromeda, written by Benedetto Ferrari, and 
composed by Francesco Manello, was brought upon the 
stage, in the theatre of Santo Cassiano, in a splendid 
manner, at the expense of the poet, who, for that pur- 
pose, collected a company of the best singers in Italy; a 
remarkable instance of spirit and enterprise. 
lowing year, La Muga Fulminata, by the same poet 
and composer, was performed in the same manner, and 
at the expense of the former. Between 1641 and 1649, 
there were upwards of thirty different operas performed 
in the several theatres of Venice, the composers of which 
were Monteverde, Manello, Cavalli, Sacrati, Ferrari, 
Fonte, Marazzoli, and Rovetta. 

The most celebrated opera of that period was the 
Orontea of Marc’ Antonio Cesti, which was first per- 
formed at Venice in 1649, and appears to have kept pos- 


session of the stage, in various cities, for nearly forty | 


years. The music of these early operas is almost all 
lost, as very few of them were printed ; but Dr. Burney 
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1637, when Andromeda was produced, and 1700, we 
are told by Riccoboni, that three hundred and fifty operas 
were performed there. Operas were generally represent- 
ed daily, and in six different theatres; all open at once. 
There was no public opera-house at Rome until 1671, 
nor at Bologna until 1680. In that year we have an 
account of the performance of the opera of Berenice, 
composed by Domenico Freschi, at Padua, in a style of 
splendour which reduces to insignificance the utmost 
achievements of scenic display, even in the present age 
of spectacle. In this opera (of the poetical or musical 
qualities of which there is no record) there were choruses 
of a hundred virgins and a bundred soldiers; a hundred 
horsemen in steel armour, a hundred performers on 
trumpets, cornets, sackbuts, drums, flutes, and other in- 
struments, on horseback and on foot; two lions led by 
two Turks, and two elephants led by two others; Bere- 
nice’s triumphal car drawn by four horses, and six other 
cars with spoils and prisoners drawn by twelve horses. 
Among the scenes in the first act, was a vast plain with 
two triumphal arches; another with pavilions and tents ; 
a square, prepared jor the entrance of the triumphal 
procession, and a forest for the chase. In the second 
act there were the royal apartments of Berenice’s temple 
of vengeance; a spacious court, with a view of the 
prison, and a covered way, along which passed a train of 
carriages. In the third act there were, the royal dress- 
ing-room, magnificently furnished; stables containing a 
hundred live horses; a portico adorned with tapestry ; 
and a superb palace seen in perspective. In the course 
of the piece there were representations of hunting the 
boar, the stag, and the bear. And to conclude the whole, 
an enormous globe descended from the sky, which di- 
vided itself into lesser globes, suspended in the air, on 
which were seen allegorical figures of Fame, Honour, 
Nobility, Virtue, and Glory. We find many descrip- 
tions of exhibitions of this kind, chiefly at Venice, but 
none of them seem to have rivaled the splendour of 
Berenice. 

The most curious account that we have met with of 
one of these exhibitions is given in a note by the Eng- 
lish translator of the Abbe Raguenet’s Paralléle des 
Italiens et des Francois, en ce gui regarde la Musique 
et les Opéra, published in 1704. It was the Intermezzo 
(or Interlude) of Hell, in the opera of Verone Infante, 
performed in the Capranica theatre at Rome. “ At the 
sound of a horrid symphony, consisting of horns, great 
serpents, and regals, part of the floor of the stage opened 
and discovered a scene underneath, representing several 


| caverns full of infernai spirits, that flew about in a pro- 


digious number, discharging fire and smoke at their 
mouths and nostrils. At some distance, too, there were 


| seen a great number of damned spirits suffering under 
| their various torments; and on another side was disco- 
| vered the river Lethe with Charon’s boat, on board of 


| which was Mercury, Charon, and the soul of one who 


gives a scene from this opera of Orontea, which was | 


found in the music book of the celebrated painter, Sal- 
vator Rosa, in his own hand-writing. This scene, when 
compared with the specimens of Peri or Monteverde, ex- 
hibits a striking improvement in dramatic music. The 
air, which is in E minor, and in the time of three 
minims, is flowing, expressive, and modern in its effect, 
from the free use of the diminished seventh both in the 
melody and harmony. 


had died for love. Upon their landing a prodigious 
monster appeared, whose mouth opening, to the great 
horror of the spectators, covered the front wings and the 
remaining part of the stage. Within his jaws there ap- 
peared a throne composed of fire, and a number of 
monstrous serpents, on which Pluto sat, with a crown of 
fire on his head, and habited in other royal ornaments of 
the same nature. The singer who performed this part 
was one of those deep basses which, in the author’s 
opinion, are so rarely found in Italy. After Cupid had 
demanded justice of Pluto upon those old women who, 


| in the preceding intermede, had cut his wings for mak- 


} 


The recitative is parlante, and | 


divested of the formal closes used by the older com- | 
posers: indeed it differs very little from the recitative of | 


the present day. And the concluding air in D major, 


is bold and spirited, with a firm moving bass very much 


in the manner of Handel. Of Cesti little more is known, 
than that he was admitted into the pope’s chapel as a 
tenor singer in 1660, and produced several other operas, 
which had great success. He composed a great number 
of cantatas, many of which are still extant. Cavalli 
was at this period a prolific composer of operas, the most 
celebrated of which are Giasone and Erismena. From 
what remains of his music, it seems to have been infe- 
rior to that of Cesti. 

Venice appears to have taken the lead among all the 
cities of Italy, in respect to the musical drama. Between 


| appeared by degrees, and Cupid escaped. 


ing Agrippina, Nero’s mother, in love, and several other 
passages belonging to this intermede, the mouth of the 
monster closed; at which instant Cupid, endeavouring 
to fly off, was arrested by a little devil, who seized on 
his foot; upon which Cupid, giving himself a little 
turn, shot the devil with one of his darts; whereupon 
the devil was transformed into a curling smoke, that dis- 
After this the 


| great monster, expanding his wings, began to move very 





slowly towards the audience; under his body appeared 
great multitudes of devils, who formed themselves into 
a ballet, and plunged one after the other into the opening 
of the floor before mentioned; out of which a prodi- 
gious quantity of fire and smoke was discharged. After 
this, the great monster being got as far as the music- 
room,* and while all the spectators were intest upon 


* The orchestra. 
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what was doing, and began to fear he would come into| countries which they have always preserved. Della 


the pit, he was in an instant transformed into an innu-| Valle, who wrote in 1640, commemorates a number of 


merable multitude of broad white butterflies, which flew 
all into the pit, and so low that some of them touched 
the bats of several of the spectators; at which some 
seemed diverted, and others were not a little terrified, 
till by degrees they lodged themselves on different parts 
of the theatre, and at length disappeared. During this 
circumstance, which sufficiently employed the eyes of 
the spectators, the stage was refitted, and the scene 
changed into a beautiful garden, with which the third 
act began. This representation was so extraordinary in 
its nature, so exactly performed, and so universally ad- 
mired and applauded, that great numbers of foreigners 
came to Rome on purpose to behold it, and confessed, 
when they had seen it, that it far exceeded the expecta- 
tions fame had given them of it. And it must be con- 
fessed, it gave the spectators a more perfect instructive 
idea of hell than it is possible for the most artful flowing 
fancy to delineate. Sv that the author was not mistaken 
when he said that these sort of entertainments are no 
less instructive (!) than agreeable.” 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century a species 
of entertainment was introduced at Venice, which was 
for a short time in great vogue. It consisted of little 
dramas, in which the actors appeared on the stage with- 
out speaking. Scrolls descended from the roof upon 
their heads in succession, in which were written, in 
large letters, verses of songs, the airs of which were 
played by the orchestra, while the words were sung by 
the spectators; the performers on the stage, meanwhile, 
carrying on the action in dumb show, The spectators 
found it very amusing to sing, in this manner, the dia- 
logue of the piece, but soon began, doubtless, to think it 
somewhat childish ; for the “ scroll pieces” did not long 


remain in fashion. Sometimes pieces were performed, 


in which the characters were represented by wooden or 
wax figures on the stage, while the singers remained in- 


visible behind the scenes. Some of the operas of Pis- 
tocchi (one of the most celebrated composers and sing- 
ers of that day) were performed in this manner. 

Our countryman, Evelyn, in bis Diary, gives some 
notices of the state of music at Venice in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. In 1645, he says, “ This 
night, having with my Lord Bruce, taken our places be- 
fore we went to the opera, where comedies and other 
plays are represented in recilative musiq by the most ex- 
cellent musicians, vocal and instrumental, with variety 
of sceanes painted and contrived with-no lesse art of 
perspective, and machines for flying in the aire, and 
other wonderful motions; taken together it is one of the 
most magnificent and expensive diversions the wit of 
man can invent. The history was Hercules in Lydia ; 
the sceanes changed thirteen tines, The fomous voices, 
Anna Rencia, a Roman, and reputed the best treble of 
women; but there was an eunuch who in my opinion 
surpassed her; also a Genoese, that sung an incompara- 
ble base. They held us by the eyes and eares till two 
in the morning.” After giving a description of the pas- 
times during the carnival of 1646, he says, «« The come- 
dians have liberty, and the operas are open; witty pas- 
quils are thrown about, and the mountebanks have their 
stages at every corner. The diversion which chiefly 
took me up was three noble operas, where were excel- 
lent voices and musiq, the most celebrated of, which was 
the famous Anna Rencia, whom we invited to a fish 
dinner after four daies in Lent, when they had given 
over at the theatre. Accompanied with an eunuch whom 
she brought with her, she entertained us with rare musiq, 
both of them singing to an harpsichord. It growing 
late, a gentleman of Venice came for her to show her 
the galleys now ready to sayle for Candia. This enter- 
tainment produced a second, given us by the English 
consul of the merchants, inviting us to his house, when 
he had the Genoese, the most celebrated base in Italy, 
who was one of the late opera band. This diversion 
held us so late at night that, conveying a gentlewoman 
who had supped with us to her gondola at the usual 
place of landing, we were shot at by two carbines from 
out another gondola, in which was a noble Venetian and 
his courtezan unwilling to be disturbed, which made us 
run and fetch other weapons, not knowing what the 
matter was, till we were informed of the danger we 
might run by pursuing it further.” 

The Italian singers, from the very infancy of the mu- 
sical drama, attained that superiority over those of other 





vocal performers, of both sexes, who flourished during 
his time. “ Who,” he says, “can hear without rapture 
Signora Leonora sing to her own accompaniment on the 
arch lute, which she touches in so fanciful and masterly 
a manner? And who will venture to say which is the 
better performer, she or her sister Caterina? Nor is 
there any one who, like me, has seen and heard Signora 
Adriana, their mother, when, in her youth, she sailed in 
a felucca, near the Pausilippan grotto, with her golden 
harp in her hand, but must confess that in our times 
these shores have been inhabited by sirens who are not 
only beautiful and tuneful, but good and virtuous.” 
Among other eminent female singers of that day he 
mentions Francesca Caccini, the daughter of the com- 
poser Giulio Caccini, who had been for many years the 
admiration of Florence, not only for her talents in sing- 
ing and composition, but for her Latin and Italian poetry, 
Not less famous was Caterina Martinelli, who died at 
the age of eighteen, to the general regret of Italy. A 
splendid monument to her memory was erected by the 
Duke of Mantua, in the church of the Carmelites in 
that city, with the fine inscription, “ Nomen mundo, 
Deo vivat anima.” Among the principal male singers 
were Pistocchi, already mentioned, and Francesco 
Grossi, called Syface, from his excellent performance of 
the character of Syphax. This singer was killed, when 
on a journey, in a quarrel with his postilion. 

Leonora Baroni, of. Mantua, was the most celebrated 
singer of that period. She is not only spoken of in the 
above enthusiastic language by Della Valle, but is de- 
scribed by Bayle, in his dictionary, as having been one 
of the finest singers in the world. A whole volume of 
poems was published in her praise with this title, “ Ap- 
plausi poetici alle glorie della Signora Leonora Baroni ;” 
and, among the Latin poems of Milton, there are no 
fewer than three, entitled «“ Ad Leonoram Rome canen- 
tem.” Milton frequented the musical entertainments of 
the Cardinal Barberini; and it was there; no doubt, that 
he heard this lady sing. The following fine eulogy on 
Leonora Baroni is contained in a discourse on the music 
of the Italians, written by Mr. Maugars, (an ecclesiastic, 
and a musician of extraordinary attainments,) and quoted 
by Bayle, under the article Baroni. “ Leonora Baroni 
is endowed with fine parts; she understands music per- 
fectly well, and even composes, which makes her mis- 
tress of what she sings, and gives her the most exact 
pronunciation, and just expression of the sense of her 
words. She does not pretend to beauty, neither is she 
disagreeable, or a coquette. She sings with a bold and 
generous modesty, and an agreeable gravity ; her voice 
reaches a large compass of notes, and is true, full, and 
harmonious; she softens and raises it without straining 
or making grimaces. Her raptures and sighs are free 
from wantonness ; her looks have nothing impudent, nor 
does she, in her gestures, overstep a virgin modesty. In 
passing from one key to another she shows sometimes 
the divisions of the enharmonic and chromatic kind with 
so much art and sweetness, that everybody is ravished 
with that fine and difficult method of singing. She has 
no need of any person to assist her with a theorbo, or 
viol, one of which is necessary to make her singing com- 
plete, for she herself plays perfectly well on both those 
instruments. In short, I have had the good fortune to 
hear her several times sing above thirty different airs, 
with second and third stanzas composed by herself. I 
must not forget to tell you, that one day she did me the 
particular favour to sing with her mother and sister. 
Her mother played upon the lute, her sister upon the 
harp, and herself upon the theorbo.* This concert, 
composed of three fine voices, and of three different in- 
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CHAPTER II. 


The musical drama in France—Mysteries—Queen of 
Navarre—Italian opera brought into France—Italian 
companies in Paris—Isabella Andreini—Lulli—Opera 
ballets—Quinault—Fontenelle—La Fontaine—Lulli’s 
music—French singers—French musical drama ill 
the time of Rameau. 


In France, as in Italy, the regular musical drama was 
preceded by mysteries, masques, and other exhibitions, 
performed in the churches on solemn religious festivals, 
or in the palaces of princes, for the amusement of their 
visiters and guests. Many of these are described by 
French writers; but they are so similar to those which 
have been already mentioned as prevailing in Italy, that 
it is unnecessary to enter into any details respecting 
them. Music generally made a part of them, as well as 
action, machinery, and dancing. Fontenelle, in his 
Histoire du Théatre Frangais, gives a particular account 
of the mystery of The Passion, written by the Bishop 
of Angers, about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
“ This piece,” he says, “ was a kind of opera ; for, after 
the baptism of our Saviour, God the Father speaks ; and 
it is recommended that his words should be pronounced 
very audibly and distinctly, and at once, with three 
voices, treble, counter-tenor, and bass, all well in tune, 
and that the whole scene should be sung in harmony.” 
In a sacred drama, performed on a high festival of the 
church, and listened to with reverence by a devout as- 
sembly, words, supposed to be uttered by the Supreme 
Being, might be delivered without indecorum; and this 
manner of harmonising them for a plurality of voices 
indicated much. grandeur of conception on the part of 
the musician, Every musical tone is a harmonious com- 
bination of simple sounds; and, by further making the 
divine voice a harmonious combination of musical tones, 
an effect of superhuman majesty and beauty would be 
imparted to it. ‘l'o produce this impression, it must have 
been necessary to lay aside all the contrivances of figure 
and imitation, and to make the harmony consist of plain 
counterpoint, every syllable being uttered by all the 
voices at once.* 

The celebrated Marguerite de Valois, queen of Na. 
varre, composed mysteries and moralities, which were 
represented by the ladies of her court. Several of her 
dramatic pieces are contained in the collection of her 
works, published in 1547, under the punning title of 
Marguerites de la Marguerite des Princesses, trés.il- 
lustre Reyne de Navarre. They consist of four mys- 
teries, a comedy, and a farce. “As to the mysteries,” 
says a French critic, “if they contain ridiculous things, 
it is the fault of the age and the species of composition. 
The mysteries were the tragedies of those days. The 
Italians had not yet taught us to compose dramas of a 
more regular and interesting kind. The ancient Greek 
tragedies were not yet translated ; and in this infancy of 
our theatre, there were none of these pieces in which 
we find more talent, delicacy, and nature, than in those 
of this princess. They are of moderate length, and are 
not loaded with the multiplicity of characters usual in 
the mysteries of the preceding age. The four pieces, 
The Nativity, The Adoration of the Kings, The Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents, and The Flight into Egypt, are 
connected with each other, and the action of each piece 
may be supposed to have taken place within twenty-four 
hours, the time prescribed by the law of the unities. If 
it were still the custom to perform piecies of this kind, 
we could not do better than translate into modern French 
the mysteries of the queen of Navarre.” 

The French writers admit that they owe the establish- 
ment of the opera to the Italians. Rinuceini, who went 





struments, so powerfully transported my , and 
threw me into such raptures, that I forgot that I was 
mortal, and thought myself already among the angels, 
enjoying the felicity of the blessed.” 


* The lute and the theorbo are now obsolete instru- 
ments. The lute resembled the modern guitar, and was 
played upon in the same way: but was larger and much 
more sonorous. The theorbo was in the form of a large 
lute, from which it differed in having eight bass or thick 
strings, twice as long as those of the lute. During the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the lute was the 
favourite chamber instrument throughout Europe; and 





in the beginning of dramatic music the recitatives were 


accompanied by the theorbo (also called the arch-lute) 
before the harpsichord was used for that purpose. In- 
deed, the theorbo, from the length of its strings, pro- 
duced such soft and sustained tones, that it was prefer- 
red by many to the harpsichord as an accompaniment. 
There was a theorbo in the orchestra of our Italian 
opera till the end of Handel’s management. 

* This expedient has been used by the Chevalier 
Neukomm, in his oratorio of Mount Sinai, in which 
the commandments are delivered from the holy moun- 
tain, in cunto fermo of four choral parts, accompanied 
by trombones, all in plain counterpoint. The effect is 
grand and awful. 
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THE MUMCAL DRAMA._ 





to France in the suite of Mary of Medicis, on her mar- 
riage with Henry IV. first introduced Italian music into 
that country. The first Italian company of performers 
appeared in Paris, in 1577. They attracted such multi- 
tudes, (says an old writer,) that the four best preachers 
in Paris had not such numerous assemblies when they 
preached. The ecclesiastics made loud complaints ; and 
in a few weeks the parliament ordered the theatre to be 
closed. ‘I'he company obtained letters-patent from the 
king, authorising their establishment ; but the parliament 
refused to ratify these letters. By an express order of 
the king, however, they resumed their performances; but 
the troubles of the kingdom obliged them to leave it and 
return to Italy. When Henry IV. returned from his ex- 
pedition to Savoy, he brought another Italian company, 
who remained at Paris only for two years. Their prin- 
cipal actress was Isabella Andreini, a member of the 
academy of the Intenti at Florence. ‘This lady was no 
Jess remarkable for her virtue and her literary attain- 
ments, than for her talents on the stage. Her manners 
and conversation gave additional charms to her beauty ; 
and the regret caused by her departure from France is 
commemorated by the verses of several of the poets of 
that day. : 

Another Italian company was brought to Paris, by 
Cardinal Mazarin, during the minority of Louis XIV. in 
the year 1645. The, first opera which they performed 
was La Finta Pazza, an opera by Giulio Strozzi. But 
Italian operas seem to have been little encouraged at that 
time. French pieces called ballets, though they appear 
to have had words, as well as dancing and music, were 
the favourite amusement of the court; and it was in 
composing the music of these pieces, that Lulli first 
brought his talents into notice. 

This celebrated musician, the son of a Tuscan peasant, 
was born in 1633. Having shown a disposition for 
music, he received some instructions in the rudiments of 
the art, from a priest. The Chevalier de Guise, when 
on his travels in Italy, had been requested by Made- 
moiseile de Montpensier, a niece of Louis XIV. to pro- 
cure for her a handsome Italian boy, as a page; and, 
happening to see young Lulli, at Florence, he chose him 
for that purpose, on account of his wit and vivacity, and 
his skill in playing on the guitar. The lady, however, 
not liking his appearance, for he was far from handsome, 
sent him into her kitchen, where he was made a sows- 
marmiton, or under-scullion. At this time he was ten 
years old. 

In his leisure hours, he used to be constantly scraping 
on a wretched violin which he had contrived to pick up; 
and some person of taste, who happened to hear him, 
having told the princess that he had a great talent for 
music, she had him regularly taught to play upon the 
violin. He was soon admitted into the king’s band, and 
so much distinguished himself as a musician, that he 
was placed at its head#and employed to compose the 
music of the court ballets, in which the king and other 
great personages used to dance. One of these pieces 
was Alcidiane, performed in 1658, in which his majesty 
himself was one of the dancers. ‘The performance not 
being ready to begin at the proper time, the king sent 
message after ge to Lulli, to tell him to make haste. 
At last he sent to say he was weary of waiting, and de- 
sired that the piece should begin immediately. The 
messenger told Lulli that the king was out of all patience 
and in a violent passion: but the musician, wholly intent 
on his preparations, said coolly, “« His majesty can wait.” 
The king laughed at the answer, and quietly waited till 
Lulli was ready. ‘The composer preserved during his 
life this plain and blunt humour, and used a freedom of 
speech which frequently annoyed the courtiers, but never 
seems to have offended the king himself, whose favour 
for Lulli was uninterrupted. 





In 1660, the celebrated Pierre Corneille produced his 
tragedy of Andromeda, a sort of opera, containing splen- 
did machinery, daneing, and music. It was performed 
before the court, and received with great applause. Pe- 
gasus was represented by a real horse, a thing which had 
never before been seen on the stage in France. A sin- 
gular method was taken to make the horse exhibit the 
proper degree of martial ardour. He was subjected to a 
severe fast, and, when he was brought upon the stage, a 
man, placed opposite to him, out of sight of the audience, 
was winnowing oats. The hungry animal neighed, 


such “good discretion,” that he contributed greatly to 
the success of the piece. 

These opera-ballets continued to be the entertainment 
of the court for afew years longer, till the regular French 
opera derived its being from the celebrated Quinault. 

Philip Quinault was born at Paris in 1636; but we 
have no account of his family. His genius for poetry 
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last illness, he was extremely penitent, on account of the 
voluptuous tendency of various parts of his writings. 
During the lifetime of Lulli and Quinault, the music 
of the one was the best that had ever been heard in 
France, while the other appeared in an age of great dra- 
matic writers. It is well observed by La Harpe, that 
Quinault’s great mistake and misfortune were the calling 





displayed itself at an early age; and, before he was 
twenty years old, he had written several comedies, which | 
were performed with success. His friends, however, 
having wisely advised him not to trust to poetry for a 

livelihood, he placed himself under an eminent advocate, 

and made himself capable, in a few years, of exercising 
that profession. One day this advocate desired him to 
conduct one of his clients, a gentleman of some conse- 
quence, to the house of the judge who was to report to 
the court, according to the French mode of procedure, 
the merits of a cause in which he was engaged. The 
judge not being at home, and not being expected till late, 

Quinault proposed to the gentleman to go to the theatre 

and see a new comedy, promising to get him a good place. 

The play that evening was a new piece of Quinault’s, 

called L’ Amant Indiscret. No sooner did the young 

author appear in the theatre, than he was surrounded by 

people of the highest quality, who congratulated him on 

the merit of his comedy, which, they said, they had 

come to see for the third or fourthtime. The gentleman 

was surprised ; still more so when he saw an excellent 

comedy performed amidst the applause of the pit and 

boxes; and most of all, when, having returned to the 

judge, he heard Quinault explain the points of his case 

with the utmost clearness, and support his cause by such | 
solid reasons, that the difficulties started by the judge | 
were entirely removed. 

He continued, for many years, to produce a series of 
dramatic pieces, chiefly tragedies, which were well re- 
ceived by the public; but some of them were severely 
attacked by the critics, especially Boileau, who, for some | 
unexplained reason, seems to have taken a violent dis- 
like to him; for, though Quinault’s pieces were suff- 
ciently open to criticism in various respects, yet Boileau’s 
abuse of them was immoderate and indiscriminate. | 
Boileau was much censured, even in his own time, for 
this conduct ; and it is now universally admitted that he 
did Quinault great injustice. His famous couplet, 








} 
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« Si je pense exprimer un auteur sans defaut, 
La raison dit Virgile, et la rime Quinault,” 


as well as his 


«“ L’or de Virgile, et le clinquant du Tasse,” 


are quoted now only as instances of the sacrifice of truth | 
to point and antithesis, 

It was not, however, till Quinault became associated 
with Lulli in the composition of operas that he produced 
those pieces which have rendered his name illustrious. 
The first of their joint productions was Les Fétes de 
U Amour et de Bacchus, performed in 1672. This was 
a mere pastoral ballet. But their first regular opera, 
Cadmus et Hermione, was performed in the public theatre | 
of the Palais Royal in April, 1673, having been pre- | 
viously represented with great success in the private | 
court theatre. In this piece he introduced some burlesque | 
scenes, which were considered unsuitable to the style of | 
the lyrical drama ; it then being, in France, appropriated 
entirely to mythological and heroic subjects. He was 
accused of having imitated the Italians, who mixed buf- 
foonery with their most serious subjects ; a poor resource, 
said the critics, which was worse than even monotony 
and baldness. Quinault, influenced by these strictures, 
did not admit any comic characters or incidents into his 
subsequent operas. 

Lulli, finding that Quinault had so great a talent for 
lyrical poetry, proposed that they should enter into an 
engagement, that Quinault should write an opera every | 
year, for which Lulli should pay him four thousand | 
livres. This engagement was accordingly entered into ; 
and the music (we believe) of all Quinault’s operas was | 
composed by Lulli. 
Quinault, notwithstanding his reputation as a poet, | 
did not abandon the profession of the law. He married 
the rich widow of a merchant, and afterwards purchased 
the office of an auditor of the chamber of accounts, the 
duties of which he performed till his death. He died | 





pawed the ground, curvetted, and acted his part with 


on 29th November, 1688. It is said that, during his | 


| his pieces musical tragedies instead of operas. 


} Quinault’s works. 


Had it 
not been for this, he would not have been looked upon 


;as an unsuccessful rival of Racine, or have offended 


classical critics with the little resemblance those picces 
had to the dramas of the ancients, or the regular trage- 
dies of the moderns. But the reputation of Lulli has 
fallen in proportion as that of Quinault bas risen. Vol- 
taire, in his Siécle de Louis Quatorze, first published 
in 1749, said: “ Quinault was celebrated for his beauti- 
ful lyric poetry, and the gentleness with which he opposed 
the unjust satires of Boileau. His poetry was greatly 
superior to the music of Lulli. It will always be read ; 
and Lulli, except in a few of his recitatives, can no 
longer be borne. However, it was long believed that 
Quinault entirely owed his favour to Lulli, Time ap- 
preciates all things.” 

Quinault’s dramatic works are well known to the 
readers of French poetry. All his lyrical dramas are 
full of beauties; but Atys, Phaeton, Isis, and .Irmide, 
have been considered as the best. Atys, which was 
produced in 1676, was the finest opera that had yet ap- 
peared, and had an astonishing success. On the day of ita 
first performance, the doors were forced, at ten o’clock in 
the morning, by persons who wished to secure places, 
and, before mid-day, the theatre was completely crowded. 
It did not disappoint the expectations of the public; 


| though it affords several specimens of that “ morale 


” 


lubrique” so justly censured by Boileau;* as in these 
lines of a duet, 


«Tl faut souvent, pour étre heureux, 
Qu’il en coite un peu d’innocence.” 


The king having asked Madame de Maintenon which 
was her favourite opera, she said it was Atys. “ Ah,” 
said the gallant monarch, “« Atys is a happy man.” It 
was at a performance of this opera that Boileau said to 
the boxkeeper, “ Put me in a place where I shall not be 
able to hear the words ; I like Lulli’s music very much, 
but have a sovereign contempt for Quinault’s verses. 


| Notwithstanding the dislike of the Aristarchus of the 


age, however, Jtys continued to please the public, and 
fur a long time kept possession of the theatre. 

Armide was produced in 1686, and was the last of 
It is said that Lulli insisted on his 
writing the last act five times over; and that for this 


| reason he conceived a dislike to writing for the stage. 
| Others ascribe to devotion his resolution to abandon dra- 


matic composition, ‘This opera was at first coldly re- 


| ceived, the music not having pleased so much as usual. 


Lulli, who was so passionately fond of his own compo. 
sitions, that (as he himself confessed) he would have 
killed any one who said they were bad, had it performed 
for his own gratification, he himself forming the whole 
audience. This odd circumstance having been reported 
to the king, he thought that the opera could not be bad 
if Lulli himself had so good an opinion of it. Having, 
therefore, ordered it to be performed before him, he was 
charmed with it; and then both the court and the public 
changed their opinion of its merits. Nothing can be 
finer than the subject of this opera, affording, as it does, 
ample scope for impassioned poetry, striking situations, 
and the accessories of beautiful scenery and stage deco- 
tations. On this account it has often been chosen by 
dramatists, but none of them appear te have treated it 
so happily as Quinault. The last scene in the second 
act, consisting of the soliloquy of Armida, when she is 
about to stab Rinaldo in his sleep, and is prevented by 
the sudden influence of a pagsion of which she is as yet 
unconscious, is*excuisitely beautiful. The fourth act is 


| comparatively feeble; but the fifth (which, unlike the 


operas of the present day) is terminated by a soliloquy 
of the heroine, is full of magnificent poetry. It was by 
this noble production that Quinault terminated his bril- 
liant creer; and he had the uncommon felicity of making 
his last work his masterpiece. Armide was afterwards 


* « Et tous ces lieux communs de morale lubrique, 
Que Lulli rechauffa des sons de sa musique.” 
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reset by Rameau; and, more recently, by Gluck, with | 
whose music it is still performed in France and Ger- | 


many. 

During the time that Lulli was employed in composing | 
the music of Quinault’s operas, he appears to have set 
only two others, Psyche and Bellerophon, both by Fon- 
tenelle, the first of which was performed in 1678, and 
the second in 1679. They are both to be found in the 
works of that author. Psyche is an elegant poem, in 
which the rise and progress of the tender passion, in a 
young and innocent heart, are represented with much 
sweetness and delicacy. It is remarkable that the scene 
in which the impending fate of Psyche (condemned by 
the oracle to be sacrificed in order to stop the ravages of 
a monstrous serpent) is lamented by her rustic com- 
panions, is written in Italian—* Deh, piangete al pianto 
mio”’—and sung by two women and a man. -Bellero- 
phon was performed in 1679, and was meant as a com- 
pliment to Louis XIV. on his having given peace to 
Lulli’s last opera was Acis et Galatée, written 


It 


Europe. 
by a forgotten poet of the name of Campistron.* 
wus performed in 1687, 

Lulli, in the course of his musical career, had become 
so great a favourite of the king, that his majesty had 
granted him letters of nobility: a sort of distinction 
somewhat similar to that of being knighted in England. 
Somebody, by way of mortifying Lulli, told him that it 
was lucky for bim that the king had exempted him from 
the necessity of obtaining his nobility in the common 
way, by having first been appointed one of bis majesty’s 
secretaries—an appointment which he could not have 
got, as the king's secretaries would not have received 
him into their body. Lulli was piqued at this, but said 
nothing for some time. In 1681, Moliere’s Burgeois 
Gentilhomme, containing a burlesque Turkish interlude, 
with music composed by Lulli, was performed before the 
court at St. Germain. Lulli himself played the part of 
the Mufti, which he acted and sang to the admiration 
and delight of the audience. The king, who had been 
excessively amused, paid Lulli many compliments on his 
performance. Lulli seized the opportunity: “ Please 
your majesty,” he said, “I have been anxious fer the 
honour of being one of your secretaries, but I under- 
stand they would not receive me.” « Not receive you ?” 
said Louis, “ upon’ my word it would be doing them a 
great deal of honour. Go and talk to the chancellor 
about it.” Lulli went immediately to M. le Tellier ; and 
the report spread that the musician was going to be made | 
a royal secretary. ‘There was a great commotion, and | 
loud complaints among the people in office that a player | 
and buffoon should be admitted into their honourable 
fraternity. Even’ M. Louvois, the minister, taxed Lulli 
with his impudence, which, he said, by no means became 
a man who had no other recommendation but that of 
making people laugh. “ Why, what the devil,” cried 
Lulli, “ you would do as much, if you were able!” 
The king’s will, however, was expressed in a way which 
silenced all opposition, and Luli got the appointment. 
On the day of his reception, he gave a grand dinner to 
the official gentlemen whom he had joined. In the 
evening his guests went to the theatre, when his 7'ri- 
omphe de l’ Amour was performed, and it was amusing to 
see, seated on the benches nearest the stage, two or three 
rows of grave personages, in black cloaks and big wigs, 
listening, with serious faces, to the minuets and gavots 
of their new colleague the musician. M. de Louvois 
himself soon laid aside his ill-humour; and next time 
he met Lulli in the midst of a crowd of courtiers at 
Versailles, he called out to him, laughingly, “ Good day, 
brother!” Lulli, besides being a distinguished artist, 
was wealthy, and of irreproachable character; and, as 
the post was one which it was customary to give as a 





—_—_——- 


* Campistron wrote an opera called Achille et Polix- 
ene, which was set to music by Colasse, and performed 
in 1688. Its failure produced the following pungent 
epigram :— 

«“ Entre Campistron et Colasse 
Grand débat au Parnasse, 

Sur ce que |’opéra n’a pas un sort heureux ; 
De son mauvais succés nul ne se croit coupablg, 
I,’un dit que la musique est plate et misérable, 
],’autre, que la conduite et les vers sont affreux ; 
Mais le grand Apollon, todjours juge équitable, 

Trouve qu ‘ils ont raison tous deux.” 





sinecure, and a mere mark of honour, it is impossible to 
think that, in his case, it was improperly bestowed, 

The king having had a dangerous illness in 1686, 
Lulli composed a '’e Deum on his recovery, which was 
performed in the church of the Feuillans, on the 8th of 
January, 1687. In beating the time with a cane, he 
struck his toe so severely that the hurt, probably froma 
bad habit of body, caused a mortification. In place of 
having the part amputated, which might have saved him, 
he listened to the promises of some quacks who under- 
took to cure him without this expedient; and the 
Princes de Vendome, who had a great regard for him, 
offered them four thousand pistoles if they cured him, 
and lodged the money in the hands ofa banker. But all 
their attempts were vain; and his case became evidently 
hopeless. His confessor refused to give him absolution, 
unless he burned his opera of Achille et Polixene, which 
he was then preparing for the stage. He consented, and 
the manuscript was committed to the flames. Some 
days afterwards, when he seemed a little better, one of 
the young princes came to see him. ‘“ What, Baptiste,” 
cried the prince, “ have you been such a fool as to burn 
your opera?”—« Hush, my lord,” whispered Lulli, «I 
have got a copy of it.” It is said, however, that in his 
last moments he showed sincere penitence and a strong 
sense of religion. He died on the 22d March, 1687, in 
the 54th year of his age. He was plain in his appear- 
ance and rough in his manners, but honest and good- 
natured. His greatest failing was his fondness for wine 
and money. He left a fortune of 630,000 livres, an 
enormous sum in those days. He married the daughter 
of Michael Lambert, an eminent musician, by whom he 
had three sons and three daughters, whom he left in pos- 
session of sufficient wealth and powerful friends. Two 
of his sons were also musicians. They composed, in 
conjunction, the music to the opera of Zephyr et Flor, 
performed in 1688 ; also, two other operas, called Orphée 
et Alcide. 

Between the death of Lulli and the end of the cen- 
tury, several operas were composed by Colasse, a musician 
of small reputation. One of these was Thetis et Pelée, 
written by Fontenelle, and performed in 1690 with little 
success, In the year 1750, M.d’Auvergne nniertook to 
compose new music to this opera, and informed Fonte- 
nelle of his intention. «You do me a great deal of 
honour,” said the veteran poet, “but it is sixty years 
since this opera was performed, and nobody told me then 
that its failure was the fault of the musician.” M. 
d'Auvergne persisted in his design; and the opera, with 
his new music, was very favourably received. When it 
was performed, Fontenelle sat in the same box in which 
he had been at its first representation, sixty years before, 
after having dined with two friends with whom he had 
also dined on the day of that first representation. He 
died in 1757, having reached within a month of a 
hundred years of age. 

Colasse also composed the music of Astrée, a tragic 
opera, wzitten by La Fontaine, and produced in 1691. 
A characteristic anecdote is related of this celebrated 
poet. At the first performance of this piece, he was sit- 
ting in a box behind some ladies who did not know him. 
They heard him constantly saying to himself, “ wretch- 
ed! detestable! trash!” until at Jength one of them, 
weary of his repeated murmurs, said to him, “0, sir, 
the piece is by no means bad—the author is a man of 
genius, the famous M. de la Fontaine.” —* Well, ladies,” 
said he, very coolly, “the piece is not worth a farthing, 
and this M. de la Fontaine whom you talk of is a block- 
head—he tells you so himself.” At the end of the first 
act he went away, and, going into an adjoining coffee- 
house, sat down in a corner and fell fast asleep. A gen- 
tleman of his acquaintance coming in, and seeing him, 
exclaimed, “ What, M, de la Fontaine here! should he 
not be at the first representation of his opera?”—«I am 
just come from it,” said La Fontaine, rousing himself 
and yawning. “TI sat out the first act, but was so com- 
pletely sick of it that I could not stay any longer. Really, 
the Parisians have a wonderful stock of patience!” 

About this time was performed an opera ballet, called 
Arethusa, written by Danchet, and composed by Campra, 
one of Lulli’s imitators. It had not much success: and 
as the author and composer, seeing it likely to fail, were 
considering how they could support it by rendering it 
more attractive, “I know but one way,” said a friend 
who heard their conversation,—“ you must lengthen the 
dances and shorten the ladies’ petticoats,” 
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Lulli was the only French dramatic composer of any 
reputation, prior to the end of the seventeenth century, 
He may properly be called a French dramatic composer; 
notwithstanding his Italian birth: for, having spent his 
life in France, from the time he was ten years old, it ig 
impossible to imagine that his taste or style could have 
been affected by the fleeting musical impressions he had 
received in his childhood, Voltaire, who wrote with 
equal confidence, if not with equal knowledge, upon all 
subjects, has some criticisms on Lulli’s music, which 
muy be considered not so much his own opinions as those 
which he was accustomed to hear. “It may be ob. 
served,” he says, “that when Lulli, the true father of 
French music, came into France, the dramatic music of 
Italy was of the same grave, noble, and simple kind as 
that which we still admire in the recitatives of Lulli, 
And nothing can more resemble these recitatives than 
Luigi’s famous motet, composed and universally admired 
in Italy about the same time; Sunt breves mundi rosz, 
However, the poetry of Quinault animated the music, 
more than the music of Lulli animated the words. The 
genius of two such men, with great acting, was necessary 
to form such an exhibition, in some parts of Atys, 
Armide, and Roland, as neither antiquity nor any con- 
temporary people ever knew. The airs are not equal to 
the recitatives of these great scenes. They are short 
simple tunes, more in the style of our Noéls (Christmas 
Carols) and Venctian ballads, than opera songs. But 
such was the taste of the times. And the more artless 
the music, the more easily it was remembered.” These 
remarks set out with the evident absurdity that Lulli had 
formed his style of French recitative on the dramatic 
music of Italy when he left that country at ten years old, 
Voltaire finds a resemblance between Lulli’s recitatives 
and a motet of an Italian composer of that day: but the 
motet was a hymn, or anthem, for the church, in 
harmony of many parts, and had no sort of affinity to 
dramatic music, It is true that Lulli’s recitative, which 
is a sort of drawling psalmody, tolerable to no ears but 
those of Frenchmen, may have some resemblance to 
church music; bat it certainly is as unlike as possible to 
the speaking recitative of Cavalli or Cesti. As to Lulli’s 
airs, so much undervalued in comparison with his recita- 
tives, any musician of the present day, who makes this 
comparison, will form an opposite opinion. They are 
short and simple, but we have found some of them ex- 
ceedingly smooth, flowing, natural, and more agreeable 
to modern taste than the airs of Rameau, the idol of the 
French at the time when Voltaire wrote these strictures. 

Lulli contributed greatly to the improvement of instru- 
mental music. He appears to have been the inventor of 
the overture to dramatic pieces, and was so successful in 
this species of composition, that even Handel, in his 
Opera-overtures, took him for his model. He also in- 
creased the power of the orchestra by making use of ket- 
tle-drums and side-drums in th¢accompaniments of his 
choruses. 

Our opinion of Lulli's genius must be enhanced by 
considering the wretched state of vocal and instrumental 
performance in his time. When he was placed at the 
head of the king’s band, they could play nothing but 
what they had learned by heart; and it must have been 
by great exertion that he made them capable of executing 
the overtures and accompaniments of his operas. His 
vocal performers were equally unformed and ignorant; 
and he not only taught them to sing and to act, but was 
even obliged to give lessons to the dancers. He was the 
only instructor of the celebrated La Rochois, who was 
the prima donna in most Of its pieces; and his other 
singers must have been equally ignorant, as they could 
have received no previous education in an art which he 
may be sajd, in so far as regards France, to have called 
into existence. 

Among the singers of that period, who are mentioned 
by French writers, there are none whose names are 
worthy of being preserved on account of their talents. 
One of them, however, La Maupin, the successor of La 
Rochois, may be noticed on account of her wild and 
lawless character, and the strangeness of her adventures. 
She was born in 1673, and married at a very early age, 
but soon ran away with a fencingmaster, from whom 
she learned the use of the small sword. After remain- 
ing for some time at Marseilles, where she narrowly es- 
caped the punishment of being burnt alive for setting fire 
to a convent, she went to Paris, appeared on the opera 
stage at the age of two-and-twenty, and was for a con- 
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siderable time the reigning favourite of the day. Having 
on some occasion been affronited by Dumeni, a singer, 
she put on male attire, watched for him in the Place des 
Victoires, insisted on bis drawing his sword and fighting 
her, and, on his refusing, caned him and took his watch 
and snuft-box. Next day, Dumeni having boasted in 
the opera-house that he had defended himself against 
three men who had attempted to rob him, she told the 
whole story, and produced his watch and snuff-box in 
proof of her having chastised him as a coward. Theve- 
nard, another singer of note, was nearly treated in the 
same manner, and had no other way of escaping, but by 
publicly begging her pardon, after hiding himself in the 
Palais Royal for three weeks. Ata ball given by Mon- 
sieur, the brother of Louis XIV., she appeared in men’s 
clothes, and, having behaved impertinently to a lady, was 
called out by three of her friends. Instead of avoiding 
the combat, by discovering her sex, she drew her sword 
and killed all the three; and then, returning very coolly 
to the ball-room, told the story to Monsieur, who obtain- 
ed her pardon. After some other adventures, she went 
to Brussels, where she became mistress of the Elector of 
Bavaria. This prince, having quitted her for the countess 
of Arcos, sent her by that lady’s husband a purse of 
40,000 livres, with an order to quit Brussels. But this 
singular heroine threw the purse at the count’s head, 
telling him it was a recompense worthy of such a con- 
temptible scoundrel as himself. She afterwards returned 
to the Parisian stage, which she leftin 1705. The con- 
clusion of such a life is not the least extraordinary part 
of it. She became at last very devout; and, having re- 
called her husband, from whom she had been long sepa- 
rated, lived with him in a pious manner till her death, in 
1707, at the age of thirty-four. Such is the history of this 
woman, given by Laborde and other writers; and, strange 
as it is, there seems no reason for doubting its truth. 

Addison gives a lively description of the French opera 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. “The 
music of the French,” he says,* “is indeed very proper- 
ly adapted to their pronunciation and accent, as their 
whole opera wonderfully favours the genius of such a 
gay airy people. The chorus in which that opera 
abounds, gives the parterre frequent opportunities of 
joining in concert with the stage. This inclination of 
the audience to sing along with the actors, so prevails 
with them, that I have sometimes known the performer 
on the stage do no more, in a celebrated song, than the 
clerk of a parish church, who serves only to raise the 
psalm, and is afterwards drowned in the music of the 
congregaticn. Every actor that comes on the stage is a 
beau. ‘The queens and heroines are so painted that they 
appear as ruddy and cherry-cheeked as milkmaids. The 
shepherds are all embroidered, and acquit themselves in 
a ball better than our English dancing-masters. I have 
seen a couple of rivers appear in red stockings; and 
Alpheus, instead of having his head covered with sedge 
and bulrushes, making love in a fair full-bottomed peri- 
wig and a plume of feathers; but with a voice so full of 
shakes and quavers, that I should have thought the mur- 
murs of a country brook the much more agreeable music. 
IT remember the last opera I saw in that merry nation 
was the rape of Proserpine, where Pluto, to make the 
more tempting figure, puts himself in a French equipage, 
and brings Ascalaphus along with him as his valet de 
chambre. This is what we call folly and impertinence ; 
but what the French look upon as gay and polite.” 

The French musical drama continued in the state 
which has new been described till nearly the middle of 
the last century. The stage was supplied with the pro- 
ductions of Lulli, and his imitators, Colasse, Campra, 
Destouches, and others; till a new era was created by’ 
the appearance of the operas of Rameau. 

—>— 


CHAPTER IIl. 


The musical drama in England—Music in old English 
plays—Masques in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Queen Elizabeth—Plays performed by the singing- 
boys of the churches—Masques by the gentlemen of 
the Inns of Court—Ben Jonson’s Masques for the 
court of James I.—Manners of that court—Alfonso 
Ferabosco—Nicolo Laniere, 


The modern drama, in England, as in other countries, 
may be traced to the Mysteries, or spiritual representa- 
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tions, of the middle ages. The history of these pastimes 
of our forefathers, in which they combined devotion with 
amusement, is exceedingly curious and interesting, and 
has occupied the pens of many eminent wrilers: but the 
most comprehensive and entertaining account which has 
been given of them, is contained in Mr. Collier’s valua- 
ble History of the English Theatre. Mr. Collier objects 
to the appellation Mysteries, as applied to these old 
English religious shows, on the ground that it was not 
given to them in their own times; and he, therefore, sub- 
stitutes the term Miracllays. But we are not con- 
vinced of the necessity of disusing a name which they 
have long received, in common with those of Italy, 
France, Germany, Spain, and by every writer who has 
had occasion to speak of them. 

Music, which was always a part of those ancient exhi- 
bitions, continued to be introduced into the more regular 
dramas which succeeded them. Down to the seventeenth 
century, and including a considerable portion of it, there 
are few of our tragedies and comedies in which there is 
not vocal or instrumental music. In Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, the first English regular comedy, written in the 
year 1551, there is a song (the well-known Bacchanalian 
ditty, “I cannot eat but little meate,”) and an instance 
of the use of music: between the acts; for, at the end of 
the second act, one of the characters, leaving the stage, 
says to the musicians, 


“Into the town will I, my friends to visit there, 
And hither straight again to see th’ end of this gere. 
In the meantime, fellowes, pype up your fidles, 
I say, take them, 
And let your friendes hear such mirth as ye can make 
them.” 


In the tragedy of Gorboduc, or Ferrex and Porrex, 
written by Lord Buckhurst, in 1561, there are directions 
for exhibitions of dumb-show before each act; the first 
being accompanied by the music of violins, the second 
by the music of cornets, the third by the music of flutes, 
the fourth by the music of hautboys, and the last by 
drums and fifes. 

In addition to the above, Dr. Burney mentions the 
tragi-comedy of King Cambyses, in which music was 
performed at a banquet, and the tragedy of Jocasta, in 
which each act was concluded by a chorus, (though it is 
by no means clear that these choruses were sung,) as 
instances of the introduction of music in old English 
plays. But he has overlooked a much more remarkable 
instance, namely, the comedy of Damon and Pythias, 
by Richard Edwards. This may almost be called a mu- 
sical drama, in the modern sense of the phrase. The 
author was not only a poet, but a musician; and, in the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, was appointed 
one of the gentlemen, and master of the children, of the 
chapel royal. The play is really amusing, from its rude- 
ness of construction, ludicrous absurdities, and the ex- 
ceeding homeliness of the language in which all the 
characters express themselves. The scene, of course, 
lies at the court of Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, 
where Damon and Pythias, two Grecian gentlemen, 
make their appearance, with each a servant, Will, and 
Jack. There is Snap, a tipstaff; Gronno, the hangman; 
and a sort of clown, called Grimme. Carisophus, a 
parasite, accuses Damon to the tyrant; and, by way of 
completing the happy denouement, receives poetical jus- 
tice by being kicked off the stage by the king’s privy 
councillor. ‘The famous debate before the tyrant, in 
which each of the friends contends that he ought to die 
for the other, is conducted after this fashion : 


“ Pythias. Let me have no wronge, as now standes 
the case, 
Damon ought not to die, but Pythias: 
By misadventure, not by his wyll, his houre is past; 
therefore I,., 
Because he came not at his just time, ought justly to die : 
So was my promise, so was thy promise, O kynge; 
All this courte can bear witness of the thinge. 
Damon. Not so, O mightie kynge, to justice it is 
contrarie, 
That for another man’s fault the innocent should die: 
Ne yet is my time playnly expired, it is not fully noone 
Of this my day appointed, by all the clockes in the towne. 


Pythias. Believe no clocke, the houre is past by 
the sonne.” 








Damon closes the debate, by addressing the hang- 
man ;— 
«Come, Gronno, do thine office now ; why is thy colour 
so dead? 
My neck is so short, thou wylt never have honestie in 
striking off this head.” 

Honestie here means honour, or credit. The author 
borrowed this speech from Hall’s account of Sir Thomas 
More’s execution. “ Also the hangman kneeled down to 
him, asking him forgiveness of his death, (as the manner 
is,) to whom he said, I forgive thee, but I promise thee 
thou shalt never have honestie of the stryking off my 
head, my neck is so short.” 

This hangman is a merry fellow, and, like Scott’s 
Petit André, very kind to his patients. 

* Dionisius. Gronno, despoyle hym, and eke dispatch 

him quickly. 

Gronno. It shall be done: since you came into this 

place, 

I might have stroken off seven heads in this space. 

By’r lady, here are good garments; these are myne by 
the roode, 

It is an evyll winde that bloweth no man good. 

Now, Pythias, kneele down, ask me blessing like a 
pretty boy, 

And, with a trice, thy head from thy shoulders I will 
convoy.” 

In this piece,* unlike any other plays of such antiqui- 
ty, the actors are also singers. When Damon is carried 
to prison, his friend laments his fate in the following 
scena. 


“ Pythias. 

alone 

What way shall I first begin to make my mone? 

What words shall I finde apt for my complaynte ? 

Damon, my friend, my joy, my life is in peril, of force I 
must now faint. 

But, oh musicke! as in joyful tunes thy merry notes [ 
did borrow, 

So now lend mee thy yernful tunes, to utter my sorrow, 


Ah! wofull Pythias! sithe now I am 


Here Pythias sings, and the regallest play 


Awake, ye woful wightes, 
That long have wept in woe: 
Resign to me your plaintes and teares, 
My haplesse hap to show. 
My woe no tongue can tell, 
Ne pen can well descrie : 
O what a death is this to heare! 
Damon my friend must die. 


The loss of worldly wealth 
Manne’s wisdom may restore, 
And physike hath provided, too, 
A salve for every sore: 
But my true friend once lost 
No arte can well suppiie; 
Then, what a death is this to heare! 
Damon my friend must die. 


My mouthe refuse the foode 
That should my limbs sustayne! 
Let sorrow sinke into my brest, 
And ransacke every veine: 
You furies all at once 
On me your torments trie: 
Why should [ live, since that I heare 
Damon my friend must die! 


Gripe me, ye greedy griefs, 
And present plagues of death ; 





* Among other pieces of pedantry, the characters are 
much given to quoting Latin: and, in one place, Jack 
addresses Grimme, in French, “Je bois d vous, mon com- 
pagnon ;” to which Grimme replies, “ J’ai vous pleigé, 
petit Zawne.”, The annotator of the second edition of 
Dodsley’s Old Plays, says, “I know not what is meant 
by Zawne.” The meaning is quite plain; Grimme calls 
Jack “ petit Jean.” 

+ The regals was an instrument in common use in 
England, in the sixteenth century. It seems to have 
been a small organ, though its nature and powers are not 
distinctly known. Altieri, in his Italian and English 
dictionary, says, “‘ Reale, sorta di stromento simile all’ 
argano, ma minore.” 
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You sisters three, with cruel hands, 
With speed come stop my breath : 

Shrine me in clay alive, 

Some good man stop mine eye ; 
O death, come now, seeing I heare 
Damon my friend must die.” 


When Pythias, as Damon’s hostage, is carried to 
prison, “the regalles play a mourning song.” When, 
on Damon’s failure to return at the appointed time, his 
friend is about to suffer death, Eubulus, the benevolent 
councillor, enters and sings a song of lamentation for his 
fate, each stanza of which has a burden sung by “ the 
Muses,” in chorus; though we are not informed how the 
Muses came there. There is also a comic trio, sung by 
Jacke, Wille, and Grimme; and the whole concludes 
with a regular finale, or song in honour of the queen, be- 
fore whom the play was performed by the children of her 
chapel,) ending thus; 


«“ Long may she governe in honour and wealth, 

Voyde of all sicknesse, in most perfect health ; 

Which health to prolonge, as true friends require, 

God graunt she may have ber own hearte’s desire ; 

Which friends will defend with most stedfast faith, 

The Lord graunt her such friends, most noble queene 
Elizabeth.” 


The author of this play was, no doubt, also the com- 
poser of the music. He died, according to Sir John 
Hawkins, on the 31st of October, 1566. 

Shakspeare, who was evidently a passionate lover of 
music, has introduced it in a number of his plays. The 
Tempest, even in its original form, may almost be con- 
sidered a musical drama. Besides “ Come unto these 
yellow sands,” “Fall fathom five thy father lies,” 
‘‘ Where the bee sucks,” and other songs, it contains a 
Masque with music, presented by the spirits of the en- 
chanted island. The same is the case with As you like 
it, in which there are the fine sylvan glees, “ Under the 


green-wood tree,” “ What shall he have that kill’d the | 


deer,” and “{t was a lover and his lass;” the exquisite 
song, * Blow, blow thou winter wind; and the music in 
the last scene. Many of his other plays contain beau- 
tiful lyrical pieces ; and the passages descriptive of the 
charms of music, and its effects, are innumerable. This 
admixture of music is to be found in the plays of Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Shirley, Dryden, and other 
dramatists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and did not cease till the musical drama acquired a sepa- 
rate and independent existence. The masques, which 
became the favourite amusements of the court in the six- 
teenth century, were the precursors of the opera in 
England ; and (in the words of Burney) belong to the 
chain of dramas which completed the union of poetry and 
music on our stage. It was by a gradual progress that 
the masque ripened into the musical drama; and there 
are several steps between the pageants exhibited before 
Henry the Eighth and Queen Elizabeth, (and in which 
these sovereigns themselves were frequently actors,) and 
the Comus of Milton, 

The masque held a principle place among the polite 
amusements of the reign of Henry VIII. It was com- 
posed chiefly of music, dancing, and a display of grotes- 
que characters like a modern masquerade. One of these 
shows, in 1530, may be mentioned as a specimen. It 
was contrived by the king, to surprise Cardinal Wolsey, 
while he was giving a splendid banquet, at his palace of 
Whiteball; and Shakspeare has introduced it into his 
play of Henry VIII. The account given of it by Hol- 
lingshed, the old chronicler, from whom Shakspeare 
borrowed his incidents, is, that at night, the king, in a 
mask, and attended by twelve other maskers in strange 
dresses, privately landed at Whitehall stairs. On their 
landing, several small pieces of cannon were fired. The 
catdinal, who was presiding at his banquet, in the midst 
of a splendid company, was, (or affected to be—for there 
was probably some collusion in the case,) alarmed at this 
unusual noise, and desired Lord Sandys, who was one of 
the guests, to see what was the matter. Lord Sandys 
returned, and said that thirteen foreign noblemen of 
distinction were just arrived, having been attracted 
hy the report of the cardinal’s banquet, and of the 
beautiful ladies who graced it. The cardinal ordered 
them to be ushered into the banqueting room, to which 
they were conducted, attended by torch-bearers, and to 
the music of drums and fifes. After having received 
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refreshments, they requested permission to dance with the 
ladies, whom they kissed, and to play with them at mum- 
chance, (a game at hazard,) producing at the same time 
a great golden cup filled with crowns. Having played 
for some time with the ladies, they designedly lost all 
that remained in the cup to the cardinal, who began to 
hint his suspicions as to the real quality of one of his 
guests. On this, one of the maskers said, “If your 
grace can point him oot, he will readily discover himself.” 

The cardinal pointed, by reahor feigned mistake, to Sir 
Edward Nevil; at which thé®ing laughed; and palling 
off his own mask, and Sir Edward’s, convinced the car- 
dinal that he had guessed wrong. The king and his 
companions then retired to another apartment to change 
their attire; and in the mean time a fresh banquet of the 
most magnificent kind was served up, to which the king 
sat down with the rest of the company. The royal joke, 
of course, was the occasion of much mirth and jesting ; 
and the night was spent in dancing, dice playing, and 
other amusements. Shakspeare makes this entertainment 
the occasion on which Henry first saw and was smitten 
with the charms of the unfortunate Ann Boleyn. Ano- 
ther masque of the same period has something like the 
representation of an action. In the hall of the palace at 
Greenwich, a castle was reared, with two towers, gates, 
and battlements; and on the front was inscribed, Le fort- 
resse dangereux. From the windows, looked out six 
ladies, clothed in russet satin, “laid all over with leaves 
of gold, and every one knit with laces of blew silk and 
gold, on their heads coifs and caps all of golde.” Then 
the king entered the hall with five knights in embroidered 
garments. They assaulted the castle; and the six ladies, 
finding them to be champions of redoubtable valour, 
having demanded a parley, yielded up their fortress, and 
came down and danced with the besiegers. The ladies 
then led the knights into the castle, which vanished, and 
the spectators retired. 

The singing-boys of the monasteries and churches ap- 


| pear, from an early period, to have been employed in 


dramatic representations. These were at first on religious 
subjects, and performed on the great festivals of the 
church. So early as the year 1378, the scholars or cho- 
risters of St. Paul’s cathedral, in London, petitioned 
Richard II. to prohibit certain ignorant and inexperienced 
persons from acting The History of the Old Testament, 
to the great prejudice of the clergy of the church, who 
had put themselves to considerable expense in preparing 
for a public representation of that play at the ensuing 
Christmas. In the year 1554, when the Princess Eliza- 
beth resided at Hatfield House, she was visited by Queen 
Mary. After mass, they were entertained with a grand 
exhibition of bear-baiting, “ with which,” says the chroni- 
cler, “ their highnesses were right well content :” and, 
after supper, a play was presented by the children of 
Paul’s. After the play, and the next morning, one of 
the boys sang to the princess, while she “ plaid at the 
virginalls.” Strype describes a magnificent entertain- 
ment given to Queen Elizabeth, in 1559, by the Earl of 
Arundel, at the ancient palace of Nonsuch, in Surry. 
« There the queen had a great entertainment, with ban- 
quets, especially on Sunday night, made by the said earl ; 
together with a masque, and the warlike sounds of drums, 
and flutes, and all kind of music, till midnight. On 
Monday was a great supper made for her; and at night 
was a play by the children of Paul’s, and their music- 
master, Sebastian. After that, a costly banquet, accom- 
panied with drums and flutes. This entertainment lasted 
till three in the morning; and the earl presented her 
majesty a cupboard of plate.” In the year 1562, when 
the society of parish-clerks in London celebrated one of 
their annual feasts, after morning service in Guildhall 
chapel, they retired to their hall, where, after dinner, “a 
goodly play” was performed by the choristers of West- 
minster Abbey, “ with waits, and regals, and singing.” 
The children of the chapel-royal weg also famous actors, 
and were formed into a company of players, by Queen 
Elizabeth. All Lily’s plays, and many of Shakspeare’s 
and Jonson’s, were originally performed by these juve- 
nile actors, and it seems probable, that the title given by 
Jonson to one of his comedies, called Cynthia’s Revels, 
was an allusion to this establishment of Queen Elizabeth, 
one of whose romantic names was Cynthia.* 


* The musical comedy of “Damon and Pythias,” 
which has been already described, was performed before 
the queen, by the children of her chapel. 





The gentlemen of the Inns of Court, in those days, 
were much given to dramatic 1epresentations. John 
Roos, a student of Gray’s Inn, and afterwards a sergeant. 
at-law, wrote a comedy which was acted in the hall of 
the society, at Christmas, 1527. It gave such offence ty 
Cardinal Wolsey, probably from its containing reflections 
on the pomp and arrogance of the clergy, that the author 
was degraded and imprisoned. In 1561, the tragedy of 
Ferrex and Porrex was performed before Queen Eliz. 
beth, at Whitehall, by the gentlemen of the Inner Ten. 
ple. Decker, in his satire against Jonson, accuses hin 
of having stolen jokes from the Christmas plays of the 
Templars. “You shall sweare not to bumbast out a new 
play with the old lyning of jestes stolne from the Tem. 
ple-revells.” In the year 1613, the Society of Lincoln's 
Inn presented a masque at Whitehall, before James I, 
in honour of the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth 
with the elector palatine; and, on the same occasion, 
was performed “ The Masque of Gray’s Inn Gentlemen, 
and the Inner Temple,” by Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Some of these masques, presented by the members of 
these learned societies, were written by men of genius, 
and contain beautiful poetry. Among these may be 
mentioned, “The Inner Temple Masque,” on the story 
of Circe and Ulysses, written by William Browne, a 
siudent of that society, about the year 1620.* In this 
piece there is the following fine song, which Circe sings 
as a Charm to drive away sleep from Ulysses, who is dis- 
covered reposing under a tree. 


«“ Son of Erebus and Night, 
Hie away and aim thy flight, 
Where consort none other fowl 
Than the bat and sullen ow]: 
Where, upon the limber grass, 
Poppy and mandragoras, 
With like simples not a few, 
Hang for ever drops of dew: 
Where flows Lethe, without coil, 
Softly like a stream of oil. 
Hie thee thither, gentle Sleep ! 
With this Greek no longer keep. 
Thrice I charge thee by my wand, 
Thrice with moly from my hand, 
Do I touch Ulysses’ eyes, 
And with th’ iaspis. Then arise, 
Sagest Greek !” 


Warton remarks, that this song brings to mind some 
favourite touches in Milton’s Comus ; and is of opinion 
that a masque, thus recently exhibited on the story of 
Circe, and which there is every reason to think had ac. 
quired some popularity, probably suggested to Milton 
the idea of a masque on a similar subject. “It would 
be superfluous,” Warton adds, “to point out minutely 
the absolute similarity of the two characters: they both 
deal in incantations, conducted by the same mode of 
operation, and producing effects exactly paraliel.” 

The masques, which formed the favourite amusement 
of the court during the reigns of James and Charles the 
First, were almost all composed by Ben Jonson, and are 
a delightful portion of his works. They have suffered 
much less from the injuries of time than bis regular 
dramas, especially his comedies, which are founded, not 
so much on the permanent varieties of human character, 
as on the obsolete manners and peculiarities or humours 
of his own age, and are full, moreover, of allusions which 
all the labours of antiquarian research have not succeeded 
in rendering intelligible. Jonson’s lyrical productions 
seem to belong to another and a later age. The style 
differs from that of the present day in little more than 
its richness of classical imagery ; a richness which has 
exposed the poet, though unjustly, to the charge of pe- 
dantry. His garb is magnificent, but not cumbrous ; its 
gorgeous ornaments are tasteful and well disposed ; and 
he wears it lightly and gracefully. Nothing can be more 
flowing and harmonious than the poetry of these pieces, 
both in the spoken dialogues and the songs; and their 
lofty sentiments, and purity of thought, although written 
for the entertainment of a court, the manners of which 
were any thing but pure, give an exalted idea of the 
character of their author. 


* Browne’s works were published in 1772; and some 
additional specimens of his poetry have been given to 
the world by Sir Egerton Brydges. He does not appear 
to have gained the reputation which he deserves. 
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These masques were professed imitations of the newly 
created Italian opera of that day. In some of them the 
dialogue is directed to be delivered “ in stila recitativo :” 
and the music, being the production of Italian composers, 
was of course in the Italian style. They resembled the 
Italian opera, too, in being founded on mythological sub- 
jects, and in being performed with great splendour of 
scenery and decoration. At this time all attempts to 
heighten the illusion of the stage by scenic display were 
confined to the expensive entertainments of the court. 
Queen Anne, the consort of James the First, took great 
delight in these performances, in which she herself, with 
her children, and the nobles and ladies of the court, took 
a part, figuring in the pageants and dancing in the bal- 
lets. Modern writers have characterised these court pas- 
times as pedantic and tasteless, pompous and operose. 
Surely, however, so permanent a relish for a kind of en- 
tertainment which employed the highest powers of one 
of our greatest poets, indicated considerable refinement 
of taste, if not of manners ; and the opinion of Gifford* 
is at least as near the truth, notwithstanding the charac- 
teristic asperity with which it is expressed. “It must 
have been a very graceful and splendid entertainment : 
and, with.due respect be it spoken, nearly as worthy of 
the nobility as the private masquerades, &c. which, with 
such advantage to good manners, have been substituted 
for it. It is with peculiar modesty that we, who cannot 
eke out an evening’s entertainment without the introduc- 
tion of gamblers, hired buffoons, and voluntary jack- 
puddings, declaim on the ‘ pedantry and wretched taste’ 
of James and his court.” 

But whatever may be said in defence of the taste of a 
court which was addicted to this species of amusement, 
nothing can be said in favour of its manners. Sir John 
Harrington, in his Wugze Antique, gives an account of 
a scene which took place at the performance of one of 
these masques, during the visit of Christian IV. of Den- 
mark to England, so extraordinary as to be almost in- 
credible, were it not for the character of the relater. 
“ One day,” he says, “a great feast was held, and after 
dinner, the representation of Solomon his Temple, and 
the coming of the Queen of Sheba, was made, (or, as I 
may better say,) was meant to have been made before 
their majesties, by device of the Earl of Salisbury and 
others. But, alas! as all earthly things do fail to poor 
mortals in enjoyment, so did prove our presentment here- 
of, The ladie, who did play the queen’s part, did carry 
most precious gifts to both their majesties; but, forgetting 
the steps arising to the canopy, overset her caskets into 
his Danish majestie’s lap, and fell at his feet, though I 
ratber think it was in his face. Much was the hurry 
and confusion; clothes and napkins were at hand to 
make all clean. His majesty then got up, and would 
dance with the Queen of Sheba, but he fell down, and 
humbled himself before her, and was carried to an inner 
chamber, and laid upon a bed of state, which was not a 
little defiled with the presents of the queen, which had 
been bestowed on his garments; such as wine, cream, 
jelly, beverage, cakes, spices, and other good matters. 
The entertainment and show went forward, and most of 
the presenters went backward, or fell down; wine did 
80 occupy their upper chambers. Now did appear, in 
rich dresses, Hope, Faith, and Charity : Hope did essay 
to speak, but wine rendered her endeavours so feeble that 
she withdrew, and hoped the king would excuse her 
brevity: Faith was then left all alone, for I am certain 
she was not joined with good works, and left the court 
in a staggering condition. Charity came to the king’s 
feet, and seemed to cover the multitude of sins her sisters 
had committed ; in some sort she made obeisance, and 
brought gifts, but said she’ would return home again, as 
there was no gift which heaven had not already given 
his majesty. She then returned to Hope and Faith, who 
were both sick in the lower hall. Next came Victory, 
in bright armour, and presented a rich sword to the king, 
(who did not accept it, but put it by with his hand,) and 
by a strange medley of versification did endeavour to 
make suit to the king. But Victory did not triumph 
long; for, after much lamentable utterance, she was led 
away like a silly captive, and laid to sleep on the outer 
steps of the ante-chamber. Now did Peace make entry, 
and strove to get foremost to the king; but I grieve to 
tell how great wrath she did discover unto those of her 





* See note on the masque, “ Pleasure reconciled to 





Virtue,” in Gifford’s edition of Jonson. 
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attendants, and, much contrary to her semblance, most 
rudely made war with her olive branch, and laid on the 
pates of those who did oppose her coming. I have much 
marveled at these strange pageantries ; and they do bring 
to my remembrance what part of this sort in our queen’s 
days, of which I was some time a humble presenter and 
assistant, but I ne’er did see such lack of good order, 
discretion, and sobriety, as I have now done. I have 
passed much time in seeing the royal sports of hunting 
and hawking, where the manners were such as made me 
devise the beasts were pursuing the sober creation, and 
not man in quest of exercise and food. I will now, in 
good sooth, declare to you, who will not blab, that the 


| gunpowder fright is got out of all our heads, and we are 


going on hereabouts as if the devil was contriving every 
man should blow up himself by wild riot, excess, and 
devastation of time and temperance.” 

Jonson’s masques, extending over a period of thirty 
years, are numerous. The first of them was performed 
in 1605, on the occasion of the marriage of Sir Philip 
Herbert and the Lady Susan Vere. It was called ‘The 
Masque of Blackness, from the queen and a bevy of her 
ladies personating twelve Ethiopian nymphs, daughters 
of the Niger, who came to England in search of a wash 
to whiten their complexions. It did not escape the lash 
of the wits of the time. Sir Dudley Carlton gives a lu- 
dicrous description of the exhibition. “ At night we had 
the queen’s mask in the banqueting-house, or rather her 
pageant. There was a great engine at the lower end of 
the room, which had motion, and in it were the images 
of sea horses, with other terrible fishes, which were 
ridden by Moors. The indecorum was, that there was 
all fish and no water. At the further end was a great 
shell in the form of a scallop, wherein were four seats ; 
on the lowest sat the queen with my lady Bedford ; on 
the rest were placed the ladies Suffolk, Derby, Rich, 
Effingham, Ann Herbert, Susan Herbert, Elizabeth 
Howard, Walsingham, and Bevil. Their appearance 
was rich, but too light and courtezan-like for such great 
ones. Instead of vizards, their faces and arms up to the 
elbows were painted black, which was disguise sufficient, 
for they were hard to be known; but it became them 
nothing so well as their red and white; and you cannot 
imagine a more ugly sight than a troop of lean cheeked 
Moors. The Spanish and Venetian ambassadors were 
both present, and sat by the king in state. ‘The Spanish 
ambassador took out the queen, and forgot not to kiss 
her hand, though there was danger it might have left a 
mark on his lips.” ‘The conclusion of the revel is cha- 
racteristic of the age. “The night’s work was concluded 
with a banquet in the great chamber, which was so 
furiously assaulted, that down went tables and tressels 
before one bit was touched.” 

One of the prettiest of these pieces, called The 
Masque of Hymen, was performed at the ill-starred 
nuptials of Robert Earl of Essex, and the lady Frances 
Howard, daughter of the Earl of Suffolk. This couple 
were mere children; the bridegroom in his fourteenth, 
and the bride in her thirteenth year. Essex was sent | 
abroad on his travels; and his wife, in his absence, 
entered into a guilty intrigue with Robert Carr, Vis- 
count Rochester, the celebrated favourite of James. 
After Essex’s return, she found means to obtain a scan- 
dalous divorce, and immediately married her paramour, 
who was at the same time made Earl of Somerset. Sir 
Thomas Overbury, who had endeavoured to prevent this 
union, was poisoned in the tower by creatures of the earl 
and countess; and though they, as well as their agents, 
were tried and condemned for this atrocious deed, yet the 








lives of the principal criminals, for some unaccountable 
reason, were spared by the king. They lived fur many 
years shunned by every one, and adding to the wretched- 
ness of their existence the bitterness of a mutual hatred, 
so intense and implacable, that, though dwelling in 
the same house, they were never seen to exchange a 
single word. Before her disgraceful second marriage 
this lady appears to have been a frequent performer in 
the court entertainments. This second marriage was 
favoured by James, still under the influence of his minion, 
and a splendid masque was performed in celebration of | 
it; but this masque was not written by Jonson. 

The Hue and Cry after Cupid was performed at the | 
Lord Viscount Haddington’s marriage at court, on the 
Shrove Tuesday, at night, 1608. This Lord Haddington 
was the Sir John Ramsay who had saved the king’s life, 











made their memorable assault on the king, at Perth, in 
the year 1600. This piece contains some fine lyrics. 
The following song, sung by the three Graces, may be 
taken as a specimen of Jonson’s musical numbers. 


Ist Grace. Beauties, have you seen this toy, 
Called Love, a little boy, 
Almost naked, wanton, blind ; 
Cruel now, and then as kind? 
If he be among ye, say ; 
He is Venus’ runaway. 


2d Grace. She that will but now discover 
Where the winged wag doth hover, 
Shall to-night receive a kiss, 
How, or where, herself would wish ; 
But, who brings him to his mother, 
Shall have that kiss, and another. 


3d Grace. He hath marks about him plenty ; 
You shall know him among twenty, 
Alt his body is a fire, 
And his breath a flame entire, 
That being shot, like lightning, in, 
Wounds the heart, but not the skin. 


lst Grace. At his sight, the sun hath turn’d; 
Neptune in the waters burn’d ; 
Hell hath felt a greater heat; 
Jove himself forsook his seat : 
From the centre of the sky 
Are his trophies rear’d on high. 


2d Grace. Wings he hath, which though ye clip, 
He will leap from lip to lip, 
Over liver, lights, and heart, 
But not stay in any part; 
And if chance his arrow misses, 
He will shoot himself, in kisses. 


3d Grace. He doth bear a golden bow, 
And a quiver, hanging low, 
Full of arrows that outbrave 
Dian’s shafts: where, if he have 
Any head more sharp than other, 
With that first he strikes his mother. 


Ist Grace. Still the fairest are his fuel, 
When his days are to be cruel, 
Lovers’ hearts are all his food, 
And his baths their warmest blood. 
Nought but wounds his hand doth season 
And he hates none like to Reason. 


2d Grace. Trust him not; his words, though sweet, 
Seldom with his heart do meet. 
All his practice is deceit ; 
Every gift it is a bait ; 
Not a kiss but poison bears, 
And most treason in his tears. 
3d Grace. Idle minutes are his reign ; 
Then, the struggler makes his gain, 
By presenting maids with toys, 
And would have ye think them joys; 
’Tis the ambition of the elf, 
To have all childish as himself. 


lst Grace. If by these ye please to know him, 
Beauties, be not nice, but show him. 


2d Grace. Though ye had a will to hide him ; 
Now, we hope, ye’ll not abide him. 


3d Grace. Since you heard his falser play ; 
And that he’s Venus’ runaway. 


Another of these masques, The Masque of Queens, 
was performed on the occasion of Prince Henry be- 
ing created Prince of Wales, in 1610. It exhibited 
twelve ladies seated on thrones in the form of a pyramid, 
eleven of whom represented the like number of queens, 
of different times and countries, who had been illustrious 
for great qualities and virtues; and the twelfth was 
Queen Anne herself, who appeared in her own character, 
and under the poetical name of Bel-anna, seated at the 
summit of the pyramid, a place assigned her by the un- 
animous voice of her sister queens, as combining in her- 
self all the qualities for which they severally had been 
distinguished. As a contrast to this picture of True 
Fame, there was an anti-masque of twelve women, ap- 
pearing as witches, and representing Ignorance, Suspi- 
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opposites to good Fame. This piece of diablerie so 
strongly excited the imagination of the young prince, 
that he desired Jonson, when the piece was published, | 
to add notes to it, explaining the sources from which all 
his spells, incantations, and magical ceremonies, had 
been derived: and these notes form a learned and curious 
treatise on witchcraft. The scenes of the witches have 
given rise to a good deal of controversy among the cri- 
tics. By some it is contended that they were written 
in imitation, or rivalry, of Shakspeare: while, by others, 
this accusation is denied, and Jonson’s originality stren- 
uously defended. The general resemblance of these 
scenes to those in Macbeth is indeed very strong ; though 
it may have arisen without plagiarism on either hand. 

In this masque, as in Macbeth, there is a principal 
hag, to whom the others give an account of their doings 
Here are some of them. 


in her absence. 


lst Hag. I have been all day looking after 
A raven feeding upon a quarter; 
And, soon as she turn’d her beak to the south, 
I snatch’d the morsel out of her mouth. 


3d Hag. I last night lay all alone 
On the ground, to hear the mandrake groan, 
And pluck’d him up, though he grew full low; 
And as I had done, the cock did crow. 


4th Hag. And I have been choosing out this skull, 
From charnal houses that were full ; 
From private grots, and public pits ; 
And frighted a sexton out of his wits. 


7th Hag. A murderer, yonder, was hung in chains, 
The sun and the wind had shrunk his veins; 
I bit off a sinew ; I clipp’d bis hair; 
I brought off his rags that danced in the air. 

9th Hag. And 1 have been plucking plants among, 
Hemlock, henbane, adder’s tongue, 


| least apparent innocence. 





Night-shade, moon-wort, libbard’s bane; 
(nd twice, by the dogs, was like to be ta’en. 


10h Hay. I, from the jaws of a gardener’s bitch, 
Did snatch these bones, and then leap’d the ditch ; 
Yet back I went to the house again, 
Kill’d the black cat, and here’s the brain. 


11th Hag. I went to the toad breeds under the wall, 
I charm’d him out, and he came at my call; 
I scratch’d out the eyes of the owl before ; 
I tore the bat’s wing; what would you have more? 


Dame (the chief hag.) Yes, 1 have brought, to help 
our vows, 
Horned poppy, cypress boughs, 
The fig tree wild that grows on tombs, 
And juice that from the larch tree comes, 
The basilisk’s blood, and the viper’s skin ; 
And now our orgies let us begin.” 


The incantations conclude thus: 


« About, about, and about, 
Till the mist arise, and the lights fly out, 
The images neither be seen nor felt; 
The woollen burn, and the waxen melt: 
Sprinkle your liquors upon the ground, 
And into the air; around, around. 


Around, around, 

Around, around, 

Till a music sound, 

And the pace be found, 
on : 

To which we may dance, 
And our charms advance. 


«“ At which,” says the stage direction, “ with a strange 
and sudden music, they fall into a magical dance, full of 
preposterous change and gesticulation. In the heat of 
their dance, on a sudden was heard the sound of loud 
music as if many instruments had made one blast: with 
which not only the hags themselves, but the hell into 
which they ran, quite vanished, and the whole face of 
the scene altered, scarce suffering the memory of such 
a thing; but in the place of it appeared a glorious and 
magnificent building, figuring the House of Fame, in the 
top of which were discovered the twelve masquers, sitting 
upon a throne triamphal, erected in the form of a pyra- 
mid, and circled with all store of light.” These masquers 
were the one real and eleven fictitious queens, already 
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mentioned. One of. them was the Countess of Essex, 
then the pride and boast of the English court, and 
shining in all the brightness of youth, loveliness, and at 
In this latter part of the 
piece, some fine songs and choruses are introduced. 
The author says that “ the music is the work and honour 
of my excellent friend Alphonso Ferabosco,” and he also 
commemorates the talents of « that most excellent tenor 
voice, and exact singer, her majesty’s servant Master Jo. 
Allen,” by whom one of them was sung. 

Alphonso Ferabosco, the composer of the music in the 
greater number of Jonson’s masques, was English by 
birth, but Italian by parentage and education. His 
father, of the same name, was an eminent madrigalist, and 
appears to have been a superior musician, Ferabosco 
the younger, however, was for a long time the most 
fashionable composer of his day, for the stage and the 
chamber. The encomiastic verses by Ben Jonson and 
others, prefixed to a book of Ayres, published by him in 
1609, show the opinion entertained of his merits—an 
opinion of which he himself largely partook: as appears 
from his dedication to Prince Henry, written in a quaint 
style of self satisfaction. “I could now,” he says, “ with 
solemn industry of many in epistles, enforce all that hath 
been said in praise of the faculty of musique, and make 
that commend the work; but I desire more, the work 
should commend the faculty: and therefore suffer these 
few ayres to owe their grace rather to your Highnesse 
judgment, than any other testimonies. I am not made 
of much speech; only I know them worthy of my name; 
and therein I took paines to make them worthy of 
yours.” The modern ear, however, will take no pleasure 
in these ayres, or in any other specimens of this com- 
poser’s music which are still extant. They are suffi- 
ciently regular in modulation and harmony ; but the airs 
are stiff, laboured, and unmeaning; and the accent and 
rhythm of the poetry are quite disregarded. We cannot 
imagine Jonson’s beautiful and flowing measures united 
with such dull and insipid sounds, and listened to with 
But no 
better melody was then known in England; and the 
most refined taste will rarely transcend the highest 
standard of existing excellence. 

Another of Jonson’s musical coadjutors was Nicolo 
Laniere, also an Italian. He was a painter and engraver, 
as well as a musician; but his greatest excellence was 
in music. He etched a considerable number of plates 
for a drawing-book ; was an able connoisseur in pictures ; 
and possessed the picture dealing art of giving modern 
pictures an air of antiquity, and passing off copies for 
originals. From the directions given in the printed 
copies, in Jonson’s works, as to the manner of performing 
some of the masques which Laniere set to music, it is 
evident that, having newly arrived from Italy, he followed 
the Italian mode of the day; setting the dialogues in 
stilo recitativo, and intermingling them with airs for 
single voices, and choruses. Indeed, the masques of 
Ben Jonson, as set by Ferabosco and Laniere, bore a 
much closer resemblance to the regular Italian opera than 
the pieces called operas which prevailed on the English 
stage during the greater part of the last century. 

Specimens of Laniere’s music are to be found in Play- 
ford’s collections. As might be expected, his recitatives 
are better than his airs; and are superior to those of any 
English composer of that day. 


——— 
CHAPTER IV. 
Time of Charles I.—Shirley’s masque, The Triumph 
of Peace—Prynne’s Histrio-mastix—Milton’s Comus— 
Henry Lawes. 


In the early part of the reign of Charles the First, 
masques remained in undiminished favour at court. 
They suited the gay disposition of his Queen, Henrietta 
Maria, and the love of dramatic amusements which she 
brought with her from the court of France. She was 
frequently a principal performer in the masques, which 
continued to be written chiefly by Ben Jonson. A 
great number of masques are mentioned as having been 
represented at court during the first years of Charles's 
reign, some of which were performed by the queen, and 
others by the gentlemen of the Inns of Court. 

The most remarkable of the masques given by these 
gentlemen was one which was performed in 1633, before 
Charles and his ¢ourt, as a testimony of loyalty to the 





king on his return from Scotland, after terminating for 
the time the discontents of that kingdom. It was 
written by Shirley, and entitled The triumph of Peace. 
The circumstances connected with its performance are 
minutely detailed by Lord Commissioner Whitelock, in 
a manuscript autobiography, written by him for the use 
of his children.* This masque had another object beside 
that of being an expression of love and duty to their 
majesties. “Some,” says Whitelock, “held it the more 
seasonable, because this action would manifest the differ- 
ence of their opinion from Mr. Prynne’s new learning, 
and serve to confute his Histrio-mastix against inter- 
ludes,” Of this celebrated book, which had been pub- 
lished the preceding year, we shall presently give some 
account. ; 

A committee of members of the four societies was 
appointed to manage the business; and Whitelock him- 
self, being an amateur, was entrusted with the charge of 
the musical department. He made choice of Simon Ives, 
a musician of considerable merit, and the celebrated 
Henry Lawes, to compose the music of the masque, and 
to conduct its performance, under himself. “I also made 
choice,” he says, “ of four of the most excellent of the 
queen’s chapel, M. La Ware, M. Duval, M. Robert, and 
M. Mari, with divers others of foreign nations, who were 
most eminent in their art, not in the least neglecting my 
own countrymen whose knowledge of music rendered 
them useful in this action, to bear their parts in the 
musicke, which I resolved, if I could, to have so per- 
formed, as might excell any that ever before this time 
had been in England. Herein I kept my purpose, 
causing the meetings of all the musitians to be frequent 
at my house in Salisbury Court; and there I have had 
together att one time, of English, French, Italian, 
German, and other masters of musicke, fourty lutes, 
besides other instruments, and voyces of the most excel- 
lent kind in consort.” 

The masque was performed on Candlemas night, the 
persons engaged in it having proceeded, in procession, 
from Ely-house in Holborn, to Whitehall, This pro- 
cession is minutely described, and must have been a 
magnificent affair. The actors in the masque were six- 
teen in number, four gentlemen of each Inn, who were 
drawn in four chariots and six. There were “ one hun- 
dred gentlemen of the Innes of Court in very rich cloathes, 
five and twenty chosen out of each house, of the most 
proper and handsome young gentlemen of the societies. 
Every one of them was gallantly mounted, on the best 
horses, and with the best furniture that the king’s 
stable and the stables of all the nobility in towne 
could afforde, and they were forward on this occasion to 
lend them. The richness of the apparel and furniture, 
glittering by the light of the multitude of torches attend- 
ing them, with ihe motion and stirring of the mettled 
horses, and the many and various gay liveries of their 
servants, butt especially the personal beauty and gallantry 
of the handsome young gentlemen, made the most 
glorious and splendid show that ever was beheld in 
England.” 

This gallant array was followed by a series of anti- 
masyues, or burlesque processions of beggars mounted on 
the most sorry jades that could be procured, men on 
horseback imitating the notes of birds, and disguised in 
the shapes of animals, with other devices of a ludicrous 
and satirical kind. In one of them “rode a fellow upon 
a little horse with a great bit in his mouth and upon the 
man’s head was a bit with headstall and reins, fastened, 
and signified a projector, that none in the kingdome 
might ride their horses but with such bits as they should 
buy of him. Another projector, who begged a patent of 
monopoly to feed capons with carrots ; and several other 
projectors, were in like manner personated, waich pleased 
the spectators the more, because by it an information was 
covertly given to the king of the unfitness and ridicu- 
lousness of these projects, against the law; and the attor- 
ney Noy, who had most knowledge of them, had a great 
hand in this anti-masque of the projectors,” 

When the procession arrived at Whitehall, through 
streets crowded with spectators, “the king and queen 
stood at a window looking straight forward into the 
street, to see the masque come by, and being delighted 
with the noble bravery of it, they sent to the marshall to 
desire that the whole show might fetch a turne about the 


* This account, here abridged, is quoted at full length 
by Burney, vol. iii. p. 369. 
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Tilt-yard, that their majesties might have a double view 
of them; which was done accordingly, and then they 
alighted at Whitehall gate, and were conducted to severall 
roomes and places prepared for them. 

« The king and queen and all their noble train being 
come in, the masque began, and was incomparably per- 
formed, in the dancing, speeches, musicke, and scenes ; 
the dances, figures, properties, the voices, instruments, 
songs, aiers, composures, the words and actions, were 
all of them exact, none fayled in their parts, and 
the scenes were most curious and costly. The queen 
did the honour to some of the masquers to dance 
with them herselfe, and to judge them as good dancers 
as ever she saw, and the great ladyes were very free and 
civill in dancing with all the masquers as they were 
taken out by them. Thus, they continued in their sports 
untill it was almost morning, and then, the king and 
queen retiring, the masquers and Innes of Court gentle- 
men were brought to a stately banquett, and after that 
was dispersed, every one departed to his own quarters.” 

The queen was so delighted with this show, that it 
was repeated at Merchant Tailors’ hall, where a banquet 
was given to their majesties by the lord mayor. “ This,” 
says Whitelock, “gave great contentment to their majes- 
tyes, and no less to the citizens, especially those of the 
younger sort, and of the female sexe, and it was to the 
great honour and no less charge of the lord mayor and 
freemen.” 

« After these dreames past,” he continues, “and theee 
pompes vanished, all men were satisfied by the committee 
justly and bountifully. For the musicke, which was 
particularly committed to my charge, I gave to Mr. Ives 
and to Mr. Lawes £100 apiece for their rewards ; for 
the four French gentlemen, the queen’s servants, I 
thought that a handsome and liberall gratifying of them 
would be made known to the queen, their mistress, and 
well taken by her. I therefore invited them one morn- 
ing to a collation att St. Dunstan’s taverne, in the great 
room, the oracle of Apollo, where each of them had his 
plate layd for him, covered, and the napkin by it; and 
when they opened their plates they found in each of 
them forty pieces of gold, of their master’s coyne, for 
the first dish, and they had cause to be much pleased 
with this surprisall. The rest of the musitians had 
rewards answerable to their parts and qualities; and the 
whole charge of the musicke came to about one thou- 
sand pounds. The clothes of the horsemen reckoned 
one with another at £100 a suit, att the least, amounted, 
to £10,000. The charges of all the rest of the masque, 
which were borne by the societies, were accounted to be 
above twenty thousand pounds.”* 

The book by William Prynne, which is alluded to by 
Whitelock, and the effects of which were attempted to 
be counteracted by the exhibition of the above masque, 
had been published in the preceding year, 1632: It is 
entitled “ Histrio-mastix, the Player’s Scourge, or Actor’s 
Tragedie, in which it is pretended to be evidenced, that 
stage-playes (the very pompes of the devill, which we re- 
nounced in baptisme, if we believe the fathers) are sin- 
full, heathenish, lewde, ungodly spectacles, and most 
pernicious corruptions; condemned in all ages as intol- 
erable mischiefs to churches, to republickes, to the man- 

*In Whitelock’s account there is a trait of simple 
vanity too characteristic to be omitted. «I was conver- 
sant with the musitians, and so willing to gain their 
favour, especially at this time, that I composed an aire 
myself, with the assistance of Mr. Ives, and called it 
Whitelock’s Coranto; which being cried up, was first 
played publiquely, by the Blackfryar’s musicke, who 
were then esteemed the best of common musitians in 
London. Whenever I came to that house (as I some- 

times did in those days, though not often) to see a play, 
the musitians would presently play Whitelock’s Coranto, 
and it was so often called for that they would have it 
played twice or three times in an afternoon. The queen 
hearing it, would not be persuaded that it was made by 
an Englishman, because she said it was fuller of life and 
spirit than the English airs use to be; butt she honoured 
the Caranto and the maker of it with her majestye’s 
royall commendation. It grew to that request, that all the 
common musitians in this towne, and all over the king- 
dome, gott the composition of it, and played it publiquely 
in all places, for above thirtie years after.” MWhitelock’s 
Coranto has been preserved from oblivion by being in- 
serted in the histories of both Hawkins and Burney. 
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ners, minds, and soules of men. And that the profes- 
sion of play-poets, of stage-players, together with the 
penning, acting, and frequenting of stage-plays, are un- 
lawful, infamous, and misbecoming Christians. All 
pretences to the contrarie are here likewise fully answered, 
and the unlawfulness of acting or beholding academicall 
interludes briefly discussed, besides sundry other particu- 
lars concerning dancing, dicing, health-drinking, &c.” 
This ample title gives a very good summary of the con- 
tents of the book, which is directed not only against 
plays performed in public theatres, but also against 
“ academicall interludes” or the masques and other en- 
tertainments, then so much in fashion, presented by the 
students of the Inns of Court. 

Prynne is a bitter enemy of music, and inveighs 
against its use, not only in connection with dramatic 
entertainments, but in all circumstances whatever, ex- 
cepting in psalm-singing. He affirms that one unlawful 
concomitant of stage-plays is amorous, obscene, lascivi- 
ous, lust-provoking songs and poems; which, he says, 
were once so odious in our chureh, that in the articles 
te be enquired of in visitations, set forth in the first 
year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, churchwardens were 
enjoined to enquire “ whether any minstrels or any other 
persons did use to sing or say any songs or ditties that 
be vile and unclean.” He maintains, on the authority 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, “ that cymbals and dulcimers 
are instruments of fraud; that pipes and flutes are to be 
abandoned from a sober feast; and that chromatical 
harmonies are to be left to impudent malapertness in 
wine, to lewd music crowned with flowers.” And 
upon these salid and rational grounds he inveighs with 
the utmost violence against all pastimes in which music 
has any share. 

This book, however absurd and ridiculous its contents 
may now appear, was, at the time of its publication, 
looked upon in a very different light. It spoke the sen- 
timents of the Puritans, a great and increasing body, 
who held in abomination all those amusements against 
which it was levelled. By them, therefore, it was re- 
ceived with great approbation, while it excited the indig- 
nation and alarm of the court-party, who held it to be a 
satire against their majesties themselves, as being fond 
of these pastimes. ‘The queen was supposed to be 
especially aimed at, because she frequently acted a part in 
the masques which were performed at court; and the 
phrase in the table of contents, “ Women actors notori- 
ous courtezans,” was considered an innuendo against her 
majesty. Prynne, therefore, who was a barrister of 
Lincoln’s Inn, was indicted in the court of Star-chamber, 
that memorable instrument of arbitrary power, for a 
libel. 

The enormity of Prynne’s offence, in the eyes of the 
court, was heightened by the manner in which he had 
attacked the hierarchy, and the ceremonies and innova- 








tions in religious worship lately introduced by Laud. 
“The music of the churches,” he had said in his cha- 
racteristic style, “is not the noise of men, but a bleating | 
of brute beasts; choristers bellow the tenor as if it| 
were oxen; bark a counterpart as if it were a kennel of | 
dogs; roar out a treble as if it were a sort of bulls; and 
grunt out a bass as it were a number of hogs.” He 
said that Christmas, as it was kept, was the devil’s 
Christmas; and endeavoured to persuade men to affect 
the name of Puritan, as if our Saviour himself had been 
of that persuasion. 

These accumulated provocations may account for, 
though they cannot justify, the spirit of hatred and 
revenge by which the judges were actuated, and the 
excessive severity, or rather barbarity, of the punishment 
inflicted on the unfortunate culprit. “It is a strange 
thing,” said the Lord Chief Justice, “what this man 
taketh upon him; he is not like those powder-traitors, 
they would have blown us all up at once; this throweth | 
all down at once to hell together, and delivereth them over 
to Satan. I beseech your lordships to give me leave. 
‘Stage-plays,’ &c. saith he, ‘none are gainers and ho- 
noured by them but the devil and hell; and when they 
have taken their wills in lust there, their souls go to 
eternal torment hereafter ;’ and this must be the end of 
this monster’s horrible sentence. He saith, ‘So many as 
are in playhouses are so many unclean spirits ;’ and that 
‘play-haunters are little better than incarnate devils.’ 
He doth not only condemn all play-writers, but all pro- 
tectors of them and all beholding of them: and dancing 











at plays and singing at plays they are all damned, and 
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that no less than to hell. I beseech your lordships to 
give me leave, but in a word, to read to you what he 
writes of dancing, &c. ‘It is the devil’s profession ; 
and he that entereth into a dance entereth into a devilish 
profession; and so many paces in a dance, so many 
paces to hell. This is what he conceiveth of dancing. 
‘The woman that singeth in the dance is the prioress of 
the devil, and those that answer are clerks, and the 
beholders are the parishioners, and the music are bells, 
and the fiddlers are the minstrels of the devil,’ I said 
it was a seditious libel; this point of sedition is the only 
thing that troubles me, and it is that which I shall offer 
to your lordships; for I do know it, the good opinion, 
heart, will, and affections of the king’s people and sub- 
jects are the king’s greatest treasure.” ‘The Earl of 
Dorset said, “ Mr. Prynne, 1 do declare you to be a 
schism-maker in the church, a sedition-monger in the 
commonwealth, a wolf in sheep’s clothing; in a word, 
‘omnium malorum nequissimus.’ I shall fine him 
£10,000, which is more than he is worth, yet less than 
he deserveth ; I will not set him at liberty no more than 
a plagued man or a mad dog, who, though he cannot 
bite, he will foam; he is so far from being a sociable 
soul that he is not a rational soul; he is fit to live in 
dens with such beasts of prey as wolves and tigers like 
himself. Therefore I do condemn him to perpetual im- 
prisonment as those monsters that are no longer to live 
among men, nor to see light. Now for corporal pun- 
ishment, my lords; whether should I burn him in the 
forehead or slit him in the nose? He that was guilty 
of murder was marked in a place where he might be 
seen, as Cain was. I should be loth he should escape 
with his ears, for he may get a periwig, which he now 
so much inveighs against, and so hide them, or force his 
conscience to make use of his unlovely love-locks on 
both sides. Therefore I would have him branded in the 
forehead, slit in the nose, and his ears cropt too. My 
lords, I now come to this ordure; I can give no better 
term to it, to burn it, as it is common in other countries, 
or otherwise we shall bury Mr. Prynne and suffer his 
ghost to walk. I shall therefore concur in the burning 
of the book ; but let there be a proclamation made, that 
whoever shall keep any of the books in his hands and 
not bring them to some public magistrate to be burnt in 
the fire, let them fall under the sentence of this court.” 
These brutal suggestions were not entirely adopted: but 
Prynne was sentenced to be put on the pillory in two 
places, Westminster and Cheapside; to lose both his 
ears, one on each place ; to pay £5,000 fine to the king ; 
and to be imprisoned during life: and this sentence was 
executed. 


Milton’s Masque of Comus, one of the brightest 
gems of English poetry, was written for the Ear! of 
Bridgewater, at whose mansion it was first performed in 
1634, The story of the piece was founded on an inci- 


dent which had occurred to the earl’s children. When 
he resided at Ludlow Castle, in Shropshire, his two 
sons, Lord Brackley and Mr. Egerton, and his daughter 
Lady Alice Egerton, were benighted in passing through 
a neighbouring forest, and the young lady for some time 
could not be found, This adventure excited Milton’s 
imagination, and gave rise to the masque, which was 
represented on Michaelmas-eve for the amusement of the 
family and the nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood. 
The two brothers were performed by the earl’s sons, 
and his daughter was the lady. Lady Alice Egerton, 
who was then a girl of thirteen, afterwards became lady 
Vaughan and Carbury, and was distinguished for her 
talents and accomplishments. 

Henry Lawes, the celebrated composer of the music 
in this masque, taught music in the family of Lord 
Bridgewater, and Lady Alice Egerton was his pupil. 
His first book of “ Ayres and Dialogues,” published in 
1653, is dedicated to her, and Lady Herbert of Cherbury, 
her sister. Lawes himself acted the part of the atten- 
dant spirit,. In 1637 Lawes published the poem of 
Comus; but tne music does not appear to have ever 
been printed. It appears, however, from a manuscript in 
Lawes’ own handwriting, mentioned by Hawkins and 
Burney, that the two songs, “Sweet Echo” and « Sa- 
brina fair,’ together with three other passages in the 
poem—* Back, shepherds, back,” “'T’o the ocean now I 
fly,” and “ Now my task is smoothly done,” were pro- 
bably the whole of the original music; and that the 
rest of the poetry was simply declaimed. 

If we were to judge of the genius of Henry Lawes 
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from the specimen given of it by Hawkins and Burney, 
the song, “Sweet Echo,” in this masque, our opinion 
certainly would be very unfavourable. The lyrical beauty 
of the words does not seem to have inspired the com- 
poser. His music has neither the ascent and emphasis 
of recitative, nor the rhythmical flow of air. It is a 
sort of stiff and constrained chant, destitute of melody, 
and, except in the passage— 


«“ Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well,” 


where there is a glimmering of feeling at the words 
“sad song,”—it is equally destitute of expression. 
Though we agree with Burney in his strictures on 
this composition, yet we think he has led the world 
to entertain an erroneous opinion of Lawes’ character 


as a musician, “I have examined,” he says, “ with care 
and candour all the works I can find of this composer, 
which are still very numerous, and am obliged to own 


myself unable, by their excellence, to account for the 
great reputation he acquired, and the numerous panegy- 
rics bestowed on him by the greatest poets and musicians 
of his time.” “But dad as the music of Lawes appears 
to us,” he says in another place, * it seems to have been 
sincerely admired by his contemporaries in general.” 
And he adds, that “ most of the productions of this cele- 
brated musician are languid and insipid, and equally 
devoid of learning and genius.” 

If such was Lawes’ musical character, the fact, that 
no musician ever enjoyed, in a greater degree, the admi- 
ration of his contemporaries, is singular and unaccount- 
able. Burney says, “ his temper and conversation miust 
certainly have endeared him to his acquaintance, and 
rendered them partial to his productions.” This is 
true—Lawes was both esteemed and beloved ; but this 
was not sufficient to render his music the admiration of 
the most accomplished, refined, and distinguished people 
of his time; and, in particular, to draw the most en- 
thusiastic eulogies from Milton, whose exquisite taste 
had been cultivated by a residence among the poets and 
musicians of Italy. In Comus there are several beauti- 
ful allusions to Lawes. The attendant spirit, a character 
represented by Lawes himself, says, 


“ But I must put off 

These my sky robes, spun out of Iris’ woof, 

And take the weeds and likeness of a swain 

That to the service of this house belongs, 

Who, with his soft pipe and smooth-dittied song, 
Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar, 
And hush the waving woods.” 








He is thus alluded to by the Elder Brother— 


«“ Thyrsis, whose artful strains have oft delay’d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And sweeten’d every musk-rose of the dale.” 


And also in this passage— 


“He loved me well, and oft would beg me sing, 
Which, when I did, he on the tender grass 
Would sit and hearken e’en to extasy.” 


Such warmth of expression must surely have been in- 
spired by strains different from such as are described by 
Burney. 

Lawes has also been praised by Waller. The first 
book of his Ayres and Dialogues contains encomiastic 
verses by that poet, by Edward and John Phillips, the 
nephews of Milton, and others, Fenton, the editor of 
Waller’s works, says, that “the best poets of Lawes’ 
time were ambitious of having their verses set to music 
by this admirable artist.” Indeed, he not only composed 
music for the verses of almost every eminent poet of 
his time, but of many young noblemen and gentlemen, 
who appear to have become song-writers from the plea- 
sure of having him to clothe their verses in a musical 
garb. In his different collections there are songs written 
by Thomas Earl of Winchelsea, William Earl of Pem- 
broke, John Earl of Bristol, Lord Broghill, Thomas 
Carey, son of the Earl of Monmouth, Henry Noel, son 
of Lord Camden, Sir Charles Lucas, and Carew Ra- 
leigh, son of Sir Walter Raleigh. Many of the songs 
of these amateur poets possess great merit: and Lawes’ 
three books of Ayres and Dialogues contain a body of 
elegant and spirited lyric poetry which deserves to be 
better known. 
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| ‘This, too, in some degree, in the case with the music 
| contained in these, and other collections, in which Lawes’ 
compositions are to be found. Burney says he has ex- 
amined these colleetions with care and candour. If so, 
his sweeping condemnation of the author is surprising ; 
for we will venture to say that few musicians will 
examine them carefully without finding the task a very 
agreeable one. The trifling specimens he has given 
(vol. iii, p. 397) are by no means fair ones; and the 
songs of which he has mentioned the-titles, are far from 
being the best he could have pointed out. We have 
not only found many airs which appear to be at least 
equal to any that had as yet been produced by English 
composers, but some, which are in themselves so grace- 
ful and flowing, and so happily united to elegant poetry, 
that they would require only the addition of a modern 
accompaniment, and the assistance of modern singing, 
to gratify the public, even at the present day. Among 
these we may mention “ Careless of love and free from 
fears,” and “ Why shouldst thou swear I am forsworn ?” 
both which are as smooth and melodious as if they had 
been composed yesterday. “Gaze not on swans in 
whose soft breast,” would be a very pleasing song, 
but for a defect in the rhythm of the air; which, how- 
ever, arises from an evident oversight, and is easily 
corrected. “ Dearest, do not delay me,” and « Lovely 
Chloris, though thine eyes,” are exceedingly pretty : the 
latter is very like Arne’s, “ Water parted from the 
sea,” —* Little love serves my turn,” in six-four time, is 
in a gay, dancing measure, and quite modern in its 
effect. ‘Chloris, yourself you so excel,” a song by 
Waller, is a fine specimen of the concetti so fashionable 
in the amorous poetry of that age. It is addressed to a 
lady, on her singing some of the author’s verses. 





«“ Chloris, yourself you so excel, 

When you vouchsafe to breathe my thought, 
That, like a spirit, with this spell 

Of mine own teaching I am caught. 


The eagle’s fate and mine is one, 
That, on the shaft that made him die, 
Espy’d a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 


Had Echo with so sweet a grace 
Narcissus’ loud complaints return’d, 
Not for reflection of his face, 
But of his voice, the boy had mourn’d.” 


We do not find, it is true, in the works of Lawes, the 
lofty conceptions of Purcell, nor those “tender strokes 
of art” by which that unrivaled musician reached the 
inmost recesses of the soul. But Lawes was gifted with 
imagination, taste, and feeling; and deserves a much 
higher place among English composers than that which 
Burney and other critics have thought proper to assign 
him. 

Of Lawes’ personal history not much is known. He 
was admitted a gentleman of the chapel royal in 1625; 
and afterwards was appointed one of the public and 
private musicians of Charles I., with whom he was in 
great favour. Besides Comus, his principal dramatic 
production, he composed the music to several of the 
masques performed at court. On the fall of the mo- 
narchy, and the consequent abolition of the king’s 
musical establishments, Lawes was deprived of his situ- 
ations, and supported himself by teaching ladies to sing; 
and his subsistence derived from this source was probably 
scanty enough. In those ‘days the fine arts were not, as 
now, supported by the patronage of the public. Wealth 
was litile diffused, and taste and refinement still less. 
During the tranquil part of the reign of Charles I., it 
would appear that musicians must have subsisted chiefly 
by means of the royal household and chapel establish- 
ments, the munificence of the sovereign, and the patro- 
nage and employment of the great. There was no 
occupation for musicians in the families of the middle 
classes; nor were there concerts, or any public amuse- 
ment, except the theatres, which employed but few 
hands, and those of an inferior order, the musical drama 
not yet having been introduced into public theatres, 
When the monarchy was overthrown, the abolition of 
every musical establishment, the prohibition of every 
entertainment of which music formed a part, and the 
prevalence of those opinions which discourage the use 


reduced Lawes and his tuneful brethren to depend on 
the very limited patronage which the higher classes were 
still enabled to afford them. Lawes, accordingly, in the 
preface to the first book of his Ayres, published in 1653, 
says, “ Now we live in so sullen an age, that our pro- 
fession itself hath lost its encouragement.” 

In 1655, Lawes published his second book, and, in 
1658, his third book of Ayres and Dialogues. There 
are some passages in his prefaces to these collections, 
which show, that the complaints made by English musi- 
cians, of the preference given to foreign music, merely 
because it is foreign, are of long standing. “ Wise men 
have observed,” he says, in the preface to his first book, 
“our generation so giddy, that whatsoever is native (be 
it ever so excellent) must lose its taste, because them- 
selves have lost theirs, For my part, I profess (and 
such as know me can bear me witness) I desire to render 
every man his due, whether strangers or natives. I 
acknowledge the Italians the greatest masters of music, 
but yet not all. And (without depressing the honour 
of other countries,) I may say our own nation hath had, 
and yet hath, as able musicians as any in Europe: and 
many now living (whose names I forbear) are excellent 
both for the voice and instruments. I never loved to 
set or sing words I do not understand. But this present 
generation is so sated with what is native, that nothing 
takes their ear but what is sung in a language which 
(commonly) they understand as little as they do the 
music. And to make them a little sensible of the ridi- 
culous humour, I took a table or index of old Italian 
songs, (for one, two, and three voices,) and this index 
(which read together made a strange medley of non- 
sense) I set to a varied air and gave out that it came 
from Italy, whereby it hath passed for a rare Italian 
song.’—This ingenious hoax on his contemporaries is 
inserted as the last song in the book.—In the preface to 
the second book, he says, “ There are knowing persons, 
who have been long bred in those worthily admired parts 
of Europe, who ascribe more to us than we to ourselves; 
and able musicians returning from travel do wonder to 
see us so thirsty after foreigners. For they can tell us 
(if we know it not) that music is the same in England 
as in Italy; the concords and discords, the passions, 
spirits, majesty, and humours, are all the same they are 
in England; their manner of composing is sufficiently 
known to us, their best compositions being brought over 
hither by those who are able enough to choose.. But 
we must not here expect to find music at the highest, 
when all arts and sciences are at so low an ebb. As for 
myself, although I have lost my fortunes with iny master 
(of blessed memory) I am not so low as to bow ‘or a sub- 
sistence to the follies of this age, and to humour such as 
will seem to understand our ait better than we that have 
spent our lives in it.” 
At the Restoration Lawes recovered his place in the 
chapel royal, and composed the coronation anthem for 
Charles II. He died in 1662, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 


—— = 


CHAPTER V. 


The Commonwealth—Sir William Davenant’s enter- 
tainments—His musical pieces—First female perfor- 
mances—Theatre established after the Restoration— 
Matthew Lock—Psyche—Macbeth—Duchess of Ma- 
zarin. 


In the year 1647 rigorous ordinances were issued by 
the parliament against stage-plays, and all entertainments 
consisting of music and dancing, by which not only the 
actors in such entertainments, but all such as should be 
present at them, were subjected to severe punishment by 
fine and imprisonment. There was thus a complete 
cessation of dramatic performances for about ten years. 

In 1656, Sir William Davenant obtained permission 
to open a kind of theatre at Rutland-house, in Charter- 
house-square, for the exhibition of what he called “an 
Entertainment in Declamation and Music, after the 
manner of the ancients.” Anthony Wood, imagining 
that this permission was to perform Italian operas, says: 
“ Though Oliver Cromwell had now prohibited all other 
theatrical representations, he allowed of this, because, 
being in an unknown language, it could not corrupt the 
m®rals of the people.” Sir William Davenant’s Enter- 
ment was wholly in the English language, nor was it 
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intended it as the means of overcoming the existing pre- 
judices against dramatic representations, and of pre- 
disposing the public to receive favourably a series of 
exhibitions of this kind, whick he bad it in contempla- 
tion to give; and it appears to have answered his pur- 
pose, for it was immediately followed by a succession of 
dramatic performances, which Davenant continued till 
his death. : 

This “Entertainment after the manner of the an- 
cients” is worthy of notice, as giving us some curious 
views of the opinions and manners of that age. 

« After a flourish of music,” say the stage directions, 
«the Prologue enters,” and addresses the audience in 
verse, designating the forthcoming entertainment as an 
opera. We are then told that “a consort of instru- 
mental musick, adapted to the sullen disposition of Dio- 
genes, being heard awhile, the curtains are suddenly 
opened, and, in two gilded rostras, appear Diogenes the 
cynick and Aristophanes the poet, who declaim against 
and for publique entertainments by moral representa- 
tions.’ The arguments used by these orators show us 
what were the notions entertained at that period, in 
regard to dramatic entertainments. The following are 
such parts of them as relate to musical drama. 

Diogenes thus argues against the opera :— 

“ Would you meet to enjoy the pleasure of musick ? 
Tis a deceitful art, whose operations lead to the evil of 
extreams, making the melancholy to become mad, and 
the merry to grow fantastical. Our city’s ancient stamp, 
the owl (which bears no part in the merry quires of the 
woods) denotes the wisdom, not the mirth of Athens. 
I would have the people of Athens, from the mason to 
the merchant, look as grave and thoughtful as rich 
mourners, They should all seem priests in the temples, 
philosophers in their h , and stat 1 in the streets. 
Then we should not need to be at the expense of public 
magistrates; but every man would be freely forward to 
tule another, and in time grow to such a height and 
ability in government, as we should by degrees banish 
(he whole city; and that ostracism were happy prefer- 
ment; for the rest of the world would soon invite us to 
rule them. : 

“Does not the extasie of music transport us beyond 
the regions of reason? Changing the sober designs of 
discretion into the very wildness of dreams, urging sober 
minds to aim at the impossible successes of Love; and 
enkindling in the active the destructive ambitions of 
war! Does it not turn the heads of the young till they 
grow so giddy as if they walked on pinnacles; and often 
divert the feet of the aged from a funeral to a wedding? 
And consider (my malicious friends of Athens) how 
you would look if you should sce me, at the meer pro- 
vocation of a fiddle, lead out a matron to dance at the 
marriage of an old philosopher’s widow ? 

“ Would you be delighted with scenes? which is, to 
be entertained with the deception of motion and trans- 
position of lights; where, whilst you think you see a 
great battel, you are sure to get nothing by the victory. 
You gaze at imaginary woods and meadows, where you 
can neither fell nor mowe. On seas where you have no 
ships, and on rivers where you catch no fish. But you 
may find it mote profitable to retire to your houses, and 
there study how to gain by deceiving others, than to meet 
in theatres, where you must pay for suffering yourselves 
to be deceived. This, Athenians, concerns your profit ; 
which is a word you understand better than all the gram- 
marians in Greece. And though the ways towards pro- 
fit are somewhat dark, yet you need no light from me, 
which made me presume to leave my lanthern at home.” 

Aristophanes, in his reply, thus answers the above 
parts of his adversary’s discourse. 

“ He proceeds next against the ornaments of a public 
opera, music and scenes. But how can he avoid the 
traducing of music, who hath always a discord within 
himself, and which seems so loud, too, as if it would, a 
mile off, untune the harmonious soul of Plato. Music 
doth not heighten melancholy into madness, but rather 
unites and recollects a broken and scattered minde ; giving 
it sudden strength to resist the evils it hath long and 
strongly bred. Neither doth it make the merry seem 
fantastical, but only to such as are enviously sad at the 
pleasure of others. If it doth warm the ambitious when 
they are young, ’tis but as cordials warm the blood, to 
make it evaporate the evil humour. If it awake hope in 
the aged, (where hope is fallen asleep and would take 
rest,) we may therefore say, (since hope is the vital heat 








of the minde,) that it prolongs life when it would sloth- 
fully expire. Nor need Diogenes suspect that it may 
make his bones ake by seducing him to a dance; for he 
can only lift up his feet to a dismal discord, or dance to 
a consort of groaners or gnashers of teeth. 

“He is offended at scenes in the opera, as at the use- 
less visions of imagination. Is it not the safest and 
shortest way to understanding, when you are brought to 
see vast seas and provinces, fleets, armies, and forts, 
without the hazards of a voyage, or pains of a long 
march! Nor is that deception where we are prepared 
and consent to be deceived. Nor is there much loss in 
that deception where we gain some variety of experience 
by a short journey of the sight. When he gives you 
advice not to lay out time in prospect of woods and 
meadows which you can never possess, he may as well 
shut up his own little windew (which is the bunghole 
of his tub) and still remain in the dark, because the light 
can only show him that which he can neither purchase 
nor beg.” 

Having thus turned into ridicule the ascetic doctrines 
of the puritans on this subject, the author winds up this 
part of the entertainment with a song, concluding thus: 


«“ Can age e’er do them harm 
Whoscheerfully grow old? 
Mirth keeps their hearts still warm ; 
Fools think themselves safe in sorrow and cold. 
[ Chorue.] Then let the sour cynic live coopt ; 
Let him quake in his threadbare cloak. 
Till he find his old tub unhoopt, 
His staff and his lanthern broke.” 


«“ The song being ended,” continues the stage direc- 
tions, “ a consort of instrumental music, after the French 
composition, being heard awhile, the curtains are sud- 
den!y opened, and in the rostras appear sitting a Parisian 
and a Londoner, in the livery robes of both cities, who 
declaim concerning the pre-eminence of London and 
Paris.” 

These declamations being ended, the curtains were 
suddenly closed, and the company entertained by vocal 
and instrumental music, with a satirical song against 
the French, giving the palm to our own metropolis. 
Then there is an epilogue: and “ after a flourish of loud 
music,” the curtain is closed, and the entertainments 
ended. 

At the end of the piece, there is a note, stating, that 
“the vocal and instrumental music was composed by 
Doctor Charles Coleman, Captain Henry Cook, Mr. 
Henry Lawes, and Mr. George Hudson.” ‘These were 
among the most eminent musicians of the time. Henry 
Cook was educated in the chapel royal, during the reign 
of Charles the First; but at the commencement of the 
civil war he entered the army, in which he obtained a 
captain’s commission. After the restoration, the loyalty 
and ability of this musical soldier recommended him to 
the notice of Charles the Second, by whom he was ar- 
pointed master of the children of the chapel royal. The 
specimens of his music which remain are of little merit. 
He was the musical instructor of Humphrey, Blow, and 
Wise ; and is sgid by Anthony Wood to have died of 
grief, in the year 1672, in consequence of his talents and 
reputation having been eclipsed by those of his pupil, 
Humphrey. Coleman and Hudson were gentlemen of 
the private music of Charles the First. No farther par- 
ticulars of their lives are recorded. 

Davenant’s “ Entertainment after the manner of the 
Ancients,” was immediately succeeded by The Siege of 
Rhodes, which was performed at Rutland House, in 
1656. Pope says, that “ this was the first opera sung in 
England ;” and Langbaine, in his Account of the Eng- 
lish Dramatic Poets, says that The Siege of Rhodes, 
and some other plays of Sir William Davenant, in the 
times of the civil wars, were acted in stilo recitativo. 
Burney disputes this; “I can find no proof,” he says, 
“that it was sung in recitative, either in the dedication 
to Lord Clarendon, in the folio edition of 1673, or the 
body of the drama.” But we find conclusive evidence 
on this point. Cibber says, that “Sir W. Davenant 
opened a theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 1662, where 
he produced The Siege of Rhodes, with unprecedented 
splendour.” A second part was then added to it, which 
we find in Davenant’s works, Evelyn, in his Diary, 
says; “1662, Jan. 9, I saw acted ‘the Second Part of 
the Siege of Rhodes.’” «In this,” he continues, * acted 
the fair and famous comedian, called Roxelana, from the 





part she performed; and I think it was the last, she 
being taken to be the Earl of Oxford’s misse (as at this 
time they began to call lewd women.*) Jt was in reci- 
tative musiq.” 

Davenant’s next piece was The cruelty of the Span- 
iards in Peru, which was produced in 1658. The scenes 
and decorations of this drama, (according to Downes, 
in his Roscius Anglicanus,) were the first that were in- 
troduced on a public stage in England. Evelyn thus 
speaks of this piece; “5 May, 1659. I went to visit 
my brother in London, and next day to see a new opera 
after the Italian way, in recitative musig, and sceanes, 
much inferior to the Italian composure and magnificence : 
but it was prodigious, that, in a time of such publique 
consternation, such a vanity should be kept up or per- 
mitted. I being engaged with company, could not de- 
cently resist the going to see it, though my heart smote 
me for it.” The consternation here alluded to, was oc- 
casioned by the recent death of Cromwell. We learn 
something of the taste of that age, in regard to spectacle, 
frem a scene in this piece, which is thus described in the 
stage directions: “ A doleful pavin, (a slow and grave 
piece of music, so called from its resembling the motion 
of the peacock,) is played to prepare the change of the 
scene, which represents a dark prison at a great distance ; 
and farther to the view, are discerned racks and other 
engines of torture, with which the Spaniards are tor- 
menting the natives and English mariners, who may be 
supposed to be lately landed there to discover the coast. 
Two Spaniards are likewise discovered sitting in their 
cloaks, and appearing more solemn in ruffs, with rapiers 
and daggers by their sides ; the one turning a spit, while 
the other is basting an Indian prince, who is roasted at 
an artificial fire.” 

The testimony of Evelyn, who, as we have already 
seen, was acquainted with the state of the opera in Italy, 
is decisive of the fact that these dramas of Davenant’s 
were operas after the Italian way, and in recitative, how- 
ever inferior they may have been to the Italian operas 
which he had seen, in respect to the composition of the 
music, and the magnificence of the representation. It 
is evident, too, that Davenant understood what were the 
peculiar features of the musical drama. In his piece, 
called The Playhouse to Let, a musician, who presents 
himself as a tenant for the playhouse, being asked what 
use he intended to make of it, answers, “I would have 
introduced heroique story in stilo recitativo :” and, upon 
being desired to explain himself further, he says, “ Re. 
citative musick is not composed of matter so familiar as 
may serve for every low occasion of discourse. In tra- 
gedy, the language of the stage is raised above the com- 
mon dialect, our passions rising with the height of verse ; 
and vocal musick adds new wings to all the flights of 
poetry.” No musical critic of our own day could more 
justly express the character and office of recitative. 

Davenant’s pieces, though they contributed greatly to 
the progress of the musical drama in England, have 
little poetical merit. Of their music there seem to be 
no remains. It was in these pieces that female perform- 
ers first appeared on the stage. It has been said that 
there were no actresses on the English stage before the 
restoration ; and that the celebrated Mrs. Betterton was 
the first. It is true that the first formal license for their 
appearance was contained in the patent granted to Sir 
William Davenant, immediately after the restoration ; 
but it appears to have been previously tolerated, for a 
Mrs. Coleman represented Janthe, in the first part of 
The Siege of Rhodes, in 1656, 

After the restoration, two theatres were established in 
London by royal license ; the one was the King’s thea- 
tre, in Drury lane, and the other the Duke's, (which 
was Davenant’s theatre,) in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Cibber 
says, that, in the contest between the two companies for 
public favour, that of the king had the advantage; and 
that, therefore, “ Sir William Davenant, master of the 
duke’s company, to make head against their success, was 
forced to adu spectacle and music to action, and to intro- 





* This actress was Mrs. Davenport. Lord Oxford, 
not having succeeded in his attempts to seduce her, had 
recourse to the stratagem of a sham marriage, by a pre- 
tended clergyman. When she discovered this infamous 
decepfion, she threw herself at the king’s feet, to demand 
justice. Charles was not the sovereign from whom jus- 
tice was to be obtained in a case like this; but Lord 
Oxford allowed her an annuity of three hundred pounds, 
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duce a new species of plays, since called dramatic operas, 
of which kind were The Tempest, Psyche, Circe, and 
others, all set off with the most expensive decorations of 
scenes and habits, with the best voices and dancers.” 
This, however, is incorrect; for none of the above plays 
were performed under the management of Sir William 
Davenant, or even in his lifetime. Sir William died in 
1668. The Tempest, made into an opera by Shadwell, 
and set to music by Matthew Lock, was first performed 
in 1673. In thesame year appeared the opera of Psyche, 
also written by Shadwell and set to music by Lock and 
Battista Draghi; in 1674, Macbeth was brought out, as 
altered by Davenant; and in 1676 was produced the 
opera of Circe, written by Dr. Charles Davenant, Sir 
William’s son, with music by John Banister. These 
pieces were got up at an enormous expense, in music, 
dancing, machinery, scenes, and decorations, in order to 
rival the performances of the French stage; and some 
of the most eminent Parisian dancers were brought over 
to perform in them. But at length, in 1682 (according 
to Cibber) the duke’s company not being able to support 
itself separately, united with the king’s, and both were 
incorporated under the title of the King’s Company of 
Comedians. 

After the restoration, the theatres, which in the time 
of James I. were no less than seventeen in number, were 
reduced to the two which have been mentioned. But 
their diminution in number was compensated by their 
increased magnitude and splendour. The old playhouses 
were either a large room in some noted tavern, or a slight 
building in a garden or open space behind it. The pit 
was unfloored ; and the spectators either stood, or were 
badly accommodated with benches. There were hardly 
any attempts at scenery or decorations; and the music 
consisted of a few violins, hautboys, and flutes, on which 
vulgar tunes were played in unison, and in a wretched 
manner. But the two houses erected after the restora- 
tion were truly and emphatically styled theatres, as being 
constructed so as to accommodate a large public assem- 
bly, adorned with painting and seulpture, provided with 
a proper stage, and with scenes and machinery, to gratify 
the eye and produce theatrical illusion. A regular band 
of musicians was placed in the orchestra, who, between 
the acts, performed pieces of music composed for that 
purpose, and called act-tunes; and also accompanied the 
vocal music sung on the stage, and played the music of 





the dances. Music thus became attached to the theatres, 
which, from this time, became the principal nurseries of 
musicians, both composers and performers. The most 


favourite music was that which was heard in the dramatic 
pieces of the day ; and to sing and play the songs, dances, 
and act-tunes of the theatres, became a general amuse- 
ment in fashionable society. . 

Matthew Lock, the composer of Psyche and Macbeth, 
was born at Exeter, and brought up as a chorister in the 
cathedral of that city. We have no particulars of his 
life earlier than the year 1657, when he published a work 
called “ a small consort of three parts, for viols or violins.” 
Iie was employed to compose the music for the public 
entry of Charles IT, at the restoration, and was soon after- 


wards appointed composer in ordinary to the king. Some 
of his compositions appear in the second part of Play- 
ford’s continuation of Hilton’s collection, entitled Catch 
that Catch can; and, among others, his three-part glee, 
« Ne’er trouble thyself about times or their turning,” a 
simple and pleasing production. In the latter part of his 
life he became a Roman catholic, and was appointed 
organist to QJueen Catherine of Portugal, the consort of 
Charles IL., who was permitted the exercise of her reli- 


gion, and had a chapel with a regular establishment. 
Lock died in 1687. 

The music of the opera of Psyche was printed in 
1675, under the following title: “'The English Opera, 
or the vocal music in Psyche, with the instrumental 
therein intermixed. ‘To which is adjoined, the instru- 
mental music in the Tempest. By Matthew Lock, com- 
poser in ordinary to his majesty, or organist to the queen.” 
Prefixed to it there is a preface of some length, written 
in a rough and vigorous style, and strongly characteristic 
of the irascible disposition which Loek is said to have 
possessed. On this account, and as it throws some light 
on the state of dramatic music at that time, it is worthy 
of quotation. 

“That poetry and music, the chief manifesters of 
harmonical fancy, should produce such discordant effects 
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become a kind of fashionable wit to peck and carp at 
other men’s conceptions, how mean soever their own are. 
Expecting, therefore, to fall under the lash of some soft- 
headed or hard-hearted composer (for there are too many 
better at finding of faults than mending them), I shall 
endeavour to remove those few blocks which perhaps 
they may take occasion to stumble at. 

“« The first may be the title, opera. To this I must 
answer, that the word is borrowed of the Italians, who 
by it distinguish their comedies from their operas ; those, 
a short plot being laid, the comedians, according to their 
different themes given, speak and act extempore; but 
these, after much consideration, industry and pains for 
splendid scenes and machines to illustrate the grand de- 
sign, with art are composed in such kinds of music as 
the subject requires; and accordingly performed. Pro- 
portionable to which are these compositions (the reader 
being referred to the book of the whole work for the 
particular excellences), their nature for the most part 
being soft, easy, and as far as my ability could reach, 
agreeable to the design of the author: for in them you 
have from ballad to single air, counterpoint, recitative, 
fugue, canon, and chromatic music; which variety 
(without vanity be it said) was never in court or theatre 
till now presented in this nation : though I must confess 
there has been something done (and more by me than 








in many, is more to be pitied than wondered at ; it being 





any other) of this kind, and therefore it may justly wear 
the title, though all the tragedy be not in music ; for the 
author prudently considered, that, though Italy was and 
is the great academy of the world for that science, Eng- 
land is not; and therefore mixt it with interlocutions, as 
more proper to our genius. 

«Another may be, the extreme compass of some of 
the parts. To which the idols of their own imagination 
may be pleased (if possible) to know, that he who com- 
poses for voices, not considering their extent, is like a 
botching stult, who, being obliged to make habits for men, 
cuts them out for children. J suppose it needs no ex- 
plication. 

«“ The next may be, the extravagancies in some parts 
of the composition, wherein (as among slender gram- 
marians) they may think fixt rules are broken : but they 
may be satisfied, that whatever appears so, is only by way 
of transition from time or half-time concords, and covered 
by extreme parts; or to suspend the ear and judgment, 
for satisfying both in the cadence. 

“Then, against the performance, They sing out of 
tune. To which with modesty it may be answered, He 
or she thatis without fault may cast the first stone ; and 
for those seldom defects, the major part of the vocal per- 
formers being ignorant of music, their excellencies when 
they do well, which generally are so, rather ought to be 
admired than their accidental mistakes upbraided. 

«“ The next (and I hope the last) is, or may be, Why, 
after so long exposed, is it now printed ? 

“ First, to manifest my duty to several persons of 
honour, who expected it. 

« Secondly, to satisfy those lovers and understanders 
of music, whose business or distance prevented their 
seeing and hearing it. 

«Thirdly, that those for whom it was composed 
(though perchance ignorant of the quality) by the quan. 
tity may be convinced, the composing and teaching it 
was not in a dream; and, consequently, that if the ex- 
pense they have been at do not answer their big expecta- 
tion, the fault’s their own, not mine. 

“ Finally (by way of caution) to prevent what differ- 
ences may happen between them and whoever they may 
have occasion to employ for the future, that on either 
side there be no dependence on good words or generosity.” 

In conformity with the views contained in this preface, 
Lock adopted the method, which has been generally 
adhered to in later times, of having the chief part of the 
dialogue delivered in ordinary speech, intermixing it with 
songs and choruses. In the songs for single voices, the 
melody is a sort of compound of recitative and air, with 
frequent changes of measure, in the style of Lulli, which 
was fashionable at the court of Charles II., and which 
Lock probably found it necessary to imitate. We find 
in them many traits of genius., There is one scene, in 
particular, “a rocky desert full of dreadful caves and 
cliffs,” in which « two despairing men and two despair- 
ing women enter,” and sing the torments of unhappy 
love : where there are bold and striking musical phrases, 
expressing passion in a manner worthy of Purcell. The 


more free and rhythmical in movement, and contain a 
great deal of good, solid, and pure harmony. One of 
them, a chorus of devils and furies, at the beginning of 
the fifth act, in six real parts (two trebles, counter tenor, 
tenor, and two basses) is admirable. These choruses, in 
short, appear to us to have much more merit than has 
been generally ascribed to them, and to be by no means 
unworthy, (as they have been said to be) of the author 
of the music in Macbeth. 

The music composed by Lock for this tragedy, which 
appeared only a year after the Tempest and Psyche, is 
of such transcendent excellence, that its beauties have 
suffered no decay at the distance of more than a century 
and a half, and it promises to partake of the immortality 
of the great work with which it is associated. Its supe- 
riority to Lock’s previous works, and the circumstance 
of its not having been published with his name in his 
own time, have given rise to doubts of his claim to its 
authorship ; but we cannot discover any good foundation 
for them. Lock is named as the composer of this music 
by cotemporaries, and particularly by Downes, the author 
of the Roscius Anglicanus, who, from his own personal 
knowledge, gives a minute account of the proceedings of 
the duke’s theatre during the period in question. 

The music in Macbeth is a pure emanation of genius. 
The author seems to have been inspired by this subject, 
and to have been freed, by the force of his imagination, 
from the trammels of imitation, and adherence to the 
style of his day. In the music of every period there is 
always a body of conventional forms and phrases which 
become, as it were, the common property of cotemporary 
composers; and from the use of which, the period to 
which a composition belongs may in general be pretty 
accurately assigned. In the music of Macbeth there is 
little of this. The melody, unlike that of the time, is 
flowing, and highly rhythmical, while it is full of energy 
and expression. The harmony is rich and grateful, free 
from elaborate intricacy or petty details, and thrown into 
masses of astonishing breadth and grandeur. The sort 
of recitative, or rather aria parlante of the opening dia- 
logue, “ Speak, sister, speak,” is different from any thing 
we have met with, either in ancient or modern music ; 
and yet it is so simple and natural that one can hardly 
imagine the words uttered in any other accents. What 
genius there is in the chorus, “ We should rejoice !” 
There is a character of demoniacal joy about it that 
would be absolutely appalling, if such pains were not 
taken, in our theatres, to mar the effect of this fine music, 
by the preposterous absurdity of the spectacle.* There 
are passages, too, of great elegance and beauty ; but the 
music is always characteristic. The air, for instarice, 
«T.et’s have a dance upon the heath,” is exquisitely 
graceful ; and yet there is a touch in it of gloomy melan- 
choly, in perfect keeping with the unearthly scene. The 
music in Macbeth, in short, was not only a stupendous 
effort of genius, considering the state of music in Eng- 
land when it was written, but is, to this day, one of the 
noblest and most beautiful works that ever has been pro- 
duced by an English musician. 

The fashionable taste in music, at this period, was 
much influenced by the residence, in London, of the 
celebrated Hortensia Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin. 
This lady, though an Italian by birth, had resided from 
her infancy, at the French court, and was the object of 
universal admiration from her beauty and wit. Charles 
the Second, when at Paris, before his restoration, was 
smitten with her charins, and endeavoured to obtain her 
in marriage: but her politic uncle, Cardinal Mazarin, 
not foreseeing the prosperous change in the fortunes of 
the British prince, refused his consent. She was after- 
wards married to the Duke de la Meilleraie, from whom, 
in a few years, she separated, Jeaving him possessed of 
the immense fortune, twenty millions of livres, (near a 
million sterling.) which the cardinal had left her. In 
the year 1675, she came to England, in consequence of 
the intrigues of a patty at the English court, who were 
desirous to get rid of the Duchess of Portsmouth, and 
hoped that the revival of the king’s passion for his “ old 
love” might destroy the ascendancy of the reigning fa- 
vourite. As soon as she arrived, the king gave her a 
pension of four thousand pounds a year; but she ne- 
glected her game, and even engaged in another amour; 
a piece of imprudence quite unexpected on the part of so 





* This is no longer the case at Covent Garden, under 





choruses are generally superior to the songs. They are 





the management of Mr. Macready. 
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thorough-paced an intrigante, but which defeated the 
object for which she came to England. 

This lady, who, to the fascinations of extraordinary 
wit and beauty, joined a total destitution of every-reli- 
gious and moral principle, was certainly one of the most 
dangerous women of her time, and contributed, in no 
small degree, to the corruption of manners which then 
prevailed among the English aristocracy. Even her 
worldly uncle, Cardinal Mazarin, was shocked with her 
open disregard of the duties of religion. He one day 
told her and her sister, Madame de Bouillon, that they 
had neither piety nor honour; adding, “at least, if you 
will not hear mass for God’s sake, do it for the world’s.” 
The well-known poet, St. Evremond, who appears to 
have been concerned in the intrigues connected with her 
coming to England, resided with her at Chelsea, and 
gives an account of her manner of living there. She 
had a sort of assembly at her house, which was frequent- 
ed by the principal nobility, and persons distinguished 
for their wit and talents; and where the amusements 
consisted of conversation, in which subjects of religion 
and philosophy, as well as of literature and the fine arts} 
were discussed with the utmost freedom ; deep play; and 
musical entertainments. Among other novelties, the 
game of basset was introduced ; the bank being kept by 
a French adventurer of the name of Marin, who shared 
with the duchess in the profits of the establishment. 
The Earl of Godolphin told Sir Robert Walpole that he 
had played at the Duchess of Mazarin’s, and that, in 
consideration of her poverty, it was customary to leave 
a guinea under the cloth upon the table. 

The musical entertainments at the house of the 
duchess were chiefly dramatic, and are celebrated for 
their magnificence. The singers were the priscipal fe- 
male performers from the theatres, and the instrumental 
band consisted of the most eminent masters of the time. 
Sir John Hawkins says, “It is supposed that the design 
of introducing the Italian opera into England was first 
concerted in this assembly.” We can see no grounds 
for this supposition. There is no appearance of any at- 
tempt having been made by the Duchess of Mazarin, or 
the aristocratic members of her musical coterie, to in- 
troduce the Italian opera. Nor is it at all likely that there 
should. If not born, she was educated, a Frenchwoman, 
and derived all her opinions and tastes from the court of 
Louis XIV., where she never could have acquired a gpre- 
dilection for Italian music, Had she entertained any 
such design, moreover, her first step towards the intro- 
duction of the Italian opera would have been to make 
her own dramatic entertainments of that description. 
But the music at her concerts was French, and under 
the direction of Paisible, a French musician of consi- 
derable eminence. It seems evident, therefore, that the 
Duchess of Mazarin, by her entertainments, so much fre- 
quented by the world of fashion, contributed to foster 
and preserve the taste for French music which prevailed 
during the whole of Charles the Second’s reign, and 
gave way, not to the influence of Italian music, but to 
the native genius of Purcell. 


—_- 


/ CHAPTER VI. 


Dryden—* The State of Innocence”—Albion and Al- 
banius—Purcell—Dido and Aineas—Purcell’s instru- 
mental music—The Tempest. 


About this time Dryden turned his attention to the 
musical drama. In 1678 he published his play, called 
The State of Innocence and Fall of Man, which he 
formally denominated an opera. This, however, is an 
improper designation ; for the piece contains no lyrical 
poetry, the music employed in it being entirely instru- 
mental, It was never performed, nor can we suppose 
that it was ever intended for actual representation. Such 
scenes as the following could not be exhibited on the 
stage. 

“ Scene I. represents a chaos, or a confused mass of 
matter; the stage is almost wholly dark; a symphony 
of warlike music is heard for some time; then from the 
heavens (which are opened) fall the rebellious angels, 
wheeling in air, and seeming transfixed with thunder- 
bolts. ‘The bottom of the stage, being opened, receives 
the angels, who fall out of sight. Tunes of victory are 
played and an hymn sung: angels discovered above, 
brandishing their swords; the music ceasing, and the 
heavens being closed, the scene shifts, and on a sudden 





represents hell; part of the scene is a lake of brimstone, 
or rolling fire: the earth of a burnt colour; the fallen 
angels appear on the lake, lying prostrate: a tune of 
horror and lamentation is heard.” Lucifer, raising him- 
self on the burning lake, begins the piece by exclaim- 
mng,— 

“Ts this the seat our conqueror has given ? 

And this the climate we must change for heaven ? 


Other devils rise in succession: and an infernal council 

is held, like that in the opening of the Paradise Lost. 
Adam and Eve are afterwards introduced, “as just 

created.” The manners and conversation of the pri- 





meval pair, as represented by Dryden, exhibit marks of | 
the false and corrupted taste of the age. There is a 
want of the purity and simplicity in the sentiments and | 
images, which are so beautifully preserved by Milton; | 
and Eve especially, at the very outset, evinces no incon- 
siderable share of vanity, coquetry, and love of rule, 
from which the “ general mother” of the fair sex must 
surely have been wholly free in the “state of inno- 
cence.” She enters, wondering at herself— 


«“ Like myself I see nothing: from each tree 
The feather’d kind peep down to look on me; 
And beasts, with up-cast eyes, forsake their shade, 
And gaze, as if I were to be obey’d. 
Sure I am something which they wish to be, 
And cannot; I myself am proud of me.” 


How quick-sighted to the general admiration she excites; 
and what naiveté in “ I myself am proud of me!” In 
the same spirit is her apprehension that, when she grants | 
her lover’s suit, she will lose her much-loved sovereign- 
ty ; and her fears of his infidelity have almost the effect | 
of burlesque. 

It is difficult to imagine what could have induced 
Dryden to think of this production. In his preface he 
gives some reasons for “ publishing an opera which was | 
never acted.” Many incorrect copies,” he says, “had | 
got abroad, full of errors and absurdities, so that he was | 
obliged to publish, in self-defence. He confesses his ob- | 
ligations to Milton, and acknowledges the inferiority of | 
his “mean production” to the sublime work of that | 
poet. Knowing, perhaps, that Milton had taken the | 
idea of the Paradise Lost from an Italian mystery, and | 
that he had intended at first to give his poem a dramatic 
form, Dryden may have thought of accomplishing the | 
design which Milton had abandoned. It is said by | 
Aubrey, that Dryden made a personal application to | 
Milton for permission to make the attempt; and that the | 
old poet answered with indifference, “ Aye, you may 
tag my verses if you will.”* 

Dryden’s first opera, that was actually represented, | 
was Albion and Albanius, which was performed at the 
Doke’s Theatre, in 1685. This piece was nearly finish- | 
ed in the lifetime of Charles II., though not performed | 
till after his death. It bad a political object, to favour 
the interest of the court; and was an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the restoration of the Stuart family to the 
throne, and the king’s recent victory over his whig op- 
ponents. It contains the leading incidents in the life of 
Charles II.; the restoration, and return of the king and 
the Duke of York, under the names of Albion and Al- 
banius; and the popish plot, hatched by a council of 
fiends, who send Democracy and Zeal, with Dr. Titus 
Oates in their train, to propagate it on earth. The re- 
turn of the Duke of York and bis beautiful princess, 
and the rejoicings in heaven and earth on the king’s at- 
taining complete power, were the intended termination 
of the drama: but, in consequence of the death of 
Charles, the conclusion was changed to the apotheosis 
of Albion, and the succession of Albanius to the un- 
controlled dominion over a willing people. 





* The Italian Mystery which suggested to Milton the 
subject of the Paradise Lost, is the Adamo of Adreini, 
in which the sacred subject, as usual with those produc- 
tions, is unintentionally burlesqued. The drama opens 
with a grand chorus of angels, who sing thus :— 


“Let the rainbow be the fiddle-stick of the fiddle of 
heaven, 

Let the spheres be the strings, and the stars the musical 
notes ; 

Let the new-born breezes make the pauses and sharps, 

And let Time be careful to beat the measure.” 





It may easily be imagined that a piece of this political 
character, produced at a time when the nation was al- 
most ripe for the revolution which took place within 
three years afterwards, could not be very congenial to 
the public feeling. It was brought upon the stage with 
great splendour, but was coldly received. Its death-blow 
was the news of Monmouth’s invasion, which reached 
London on Saturday the 13th of June, 1685, during its 
performance for the sixth time: the audience broke up 
in confusion, and it was never repeated. 

This piece, notwithstanding its unhappy subject, is 
full of Dryden’s characteristic vigour of thought and 
expression ; and the lyrical poetry, in particular, is beau- 
tifully sweet and flowing. The preface is excellent. 
Though Dryden could not have been conversant with 
the Italian opera, yet the acuteness of his mind enabled 
him to forma clear conception of the musical draraa, 
and to give rules for its composition and performance, 
which, in many respects, are of permanent and univer- 
sal application. 

«“ An opera,” he says, “is a poetical tale or fiction, 
represented by vocal and instrumental music, adorned 
with scenes, machines, and dancing. The supposed 
persons of this musical drama are generally supernatural, 
as gods and goddesses, and heroes, which at least are 
descended from them, and are in due time to be adopted 
into their number. The subject, therefore, being extend- 
ed beyond the limits of human nature, admits of that 
sortof marvellous and surprising conduct which is reject- 
ed in other plays. Human impossibilities are to be re- 


| ceived as they are in faith; because, when gods are 


introduced, a supreme power is to he understood, and 
second causes are out of doors; yet propriety is to be 
observed even here. Phcebus must foretel, Mercury 
must charm with his caduceus, and Juno must reconcile 
the quarrels of the marriage bed: to conclude, they must 
all act according to their distinct and peculiar charac- 
ters. If the persons represented were to speak upon the 


| stage, it would follow, of necessity, that the expressions 


should be lofty, figurative, and majestical: but the na- 
ture of an opera denies the freyuent use of these poet- 
ical ornaments; for vocal music, though it often admits 
a loftiness of sound, yet always exacts an harmonious 
sweetness; or, to distinguish yet more justly, the reci- 
tative part of the opera requires a more masculine beauty 
of expression and sound, ‘I'he other, which, for want of 
a proper English word, I must call the songish part, must 
abound in the softness and variety of numbers: its prin- 
cipal intention being to please the hearing, rather than 
to gratify the understanding. As the first inventors of 
any art or science, provided they have brought it to per- 
fection, are, in reason, to give laws to it; so, whosoever 
undertakes the writing of an opera, is obliged to imitate 
the Italians, who have not only invented but perfected 
this sort of dramatic musical entertainment. We know 
that, for some centuries, the knowledge of music has 
flourished principally in Italy, the mother of learning 
and of arts; that poetry and painting have been there 
restored, and so cultivated by Italian masters, that all 
Europe has been enriched out of their treasury. 

“Tt is almost needless to speak any thing of that noble 
language in which the musical drama was first invented 
and performed. All who are conversant in the Italian 
cannot but observe that it is the softest, the sweetest, the 
most harmonious, not only of any modern tongue, but 
even beyond any of the learned. It seems indeed tu 
have been invented for the sake of poetry and music: 
the vowels are so abounding in all words, especially in 
terminations of them, that, excepting in some few mo- 
nosyllables, the whole language ends in them. Then 
the pronunciation is so manly and so sonorous, that their 
very speaking has more music in it than Dutch poetry 
and song. It has withal derived so much copiousness 
and eloquence from the Greek and Latin, in the compo- 
sition of words and the formation of them, that if, after 
all, we must call it barbarous, it is the most beautiful and 
learned of any barbarian in modern tongues; and we 
may at least as justly praise it as Pyrrhus did the Ro- 
man discipline and martial order, that it was of barba- 
rians, (for so the Greeks called all other nations,) but 
had in it nothing of barbarity. This language has, in 
a manner, been refined and purified from the Gothic 
ever since the days of Dante, which is above four hun- 
dred years ago: and the French, who now cast a long- 
ing eye to their country, are not less ambitious to pos- 
sess their elegance in poetry and music; in both which 
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they labour at impossibilities. It is true, indeed, they 
have reformed their tongue, and brought both their prose 
and poetry to a standard; the sweeiness, as well as the 
purity, is much improved, by throwing off the unneces- 
sary consonants, which made their spelling tedious and 
their pronunciation harsh; but after all, as nothing can 
be improved beyond its own species, or farther than its 
original nature will allow—as an ill voice, though ever 
so thoroughly instructed in the rules of music, can be 
never brought to sing harmoniously, nor many an ho- 
nest critic ever arrive to be a good poet; so neither can 
the natural harshness of the French, or their perpetual 
ill accent, be ever refined into perfect harmony like the 
Italian. The English has yet more natural disadvantages 
than the French; our original Teutonic, consisting 
mostly in monosyllables, and these encumbered with 
consonants, cannot possibly be freed from those incon- 
veniences. ‘The rest of our words, which are derived 
from the Latin chiefly, and the French, with some small 
sprinklings of Greek, Italian, and Spanish, are some re- 
lief in poetry, and help us to soften our uncouth num- 
bers; which, together with our English genius, incom- 
parably beyond the trifling of the French, in the nobler 
parts of verse, will justly give us the pre-eminence. 
But, on the other hand, the effeminacy of our pronun- 
ciation (a defect common to us and the Danes) and our 


scarcity of female rhymes, have left the advantage of 


musical composition for songs, though not for recitative, 
to our neighbours,” 

When Dryden, in this fine passage, speaks of the Ita- 
lian opera as being in its subject confined in a great 
measure to the persons and incidents of the ancient my- 
thology, he gives an exact description of it as it theu 
existed: though the range of the Italian opera seria is 
now co-extensive with that of tragedy. But when he 
speaks of the composition of the different kinds of 
poetry which belong to the musical drama, his princi- 
ples are applicable to all countries and all times, The 
Italian language has never received a nobler or juster 
eulogy: but when he describes the English as being in- 
ferior to the French in respect to euphony and fitness 
for lyrical purposes, he delivers an opinion in which few 
of his countrymen, in our days, will acquiesce. It is 
difficult to understand what is meant by the effeminacy 
of pronunciation which he describes as being prevalent 
in his time. Whatever it was, it seems to have been 
some fashion which has passed away: for there is no- 
thing in the modern pronunciation of English, as the 
language is plainly and unaffectedly spoken in the pulpit 
or the senate, at the bar, on the stage, or in good society, 
that can be characterised as effeminate. Asa musical 
language, though the English, like all other languages, 
must yield to the Italian in smoothness, clearness, and 


facility of utterance, yet, in all these particulars, it is | 


But when Dry- | 


unquestionably superior to the French. 
den wrote the opera to which this preface was prefixed, 
the Gallomania raged at the English court; and Dry- 
den, as the poet of the court, doubtless found it con- 
venient to flatter the fashionable taste, of which the king 
himself was the principal vctary. 

That Dryden was desirous to court the favour of 
Charles, by yielding to his French prepossessions, is 
evident from his employing Grabut, a Frenchman, to 
compose the music of Albion and Albanius, though he 
could not have been ignorant of the infinitely superior 
merit of his countryman Purcell, whose transcendent 
genius had already bioke out in all its splendour, This 


Grabut was an obscure musician, whose name is not to | 


be found in the French annals of the art. He appears 
to have come to England with Cambert, a musician of 
some eminence, who, about the year 1672, was made 
master of the king’s band. Grabut composed the music 
to a translation of Cambert’s French opera of Ariadne ; 
or, more probably, only adapted Cambert’s original music 
to the English words. This piece, which was performed 
with little success in 1674, seems to have been the only 
work of Grabut’s prior to Albion and Albanius: but he 
was in favour at court, and was consequently employed 
by Dryden. 

The poet, however, appears to have thought that this 
step required some justification. In the preface, from 
which we have already quoted, he informs the public, 
that the opera had been rehearsed several times in pre- 
sence of the king, “who had publicly declared, more 
than once, that the compositions and choruses were more 
just and more beautiful than any he had heard in Eng- 
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land.” Dryden then praises Grabut very warmly; and 
adds—*“ This I say, not to flatter him, but to do him 
right: because, among some English musicians, and 
their scholars, who are sure to judge after them, the im- 
putation of being a Frenchman is enough to make a 
party who maliciously endeavour to decry him. But 
the knowledge of Latin and Italian poets, both which he 
possesses, besides his skill in music, and his being ac- 
quainted with all the performances of the French operas, 
adding to these the good sense to which he is born, have 
raised him to a degree above any man who shall pretend 
to be his rival on our stage. When any of our country- 
men excel him, I shall be glad, for the sake of Old Eng- 
land, to be shown wy error: in the meantime, let virtue 
be commended, though in the person of a stranger.” 
This passage gave great and general dissatisfaction. The 
original offence of giving the preference to an obscure 
and worthless musician was aggravated by the injurious 
and disparaging manner in which, to exalt his character, 
the English musicians, including the already illustrious 
Purcell, were treated. The consequence was, that Dry- 
den was exposed, not only to serious attacks, but to 
squibs and lampoons of the most severe and poignant 
description. 

‘The following is the conclusion of the scene in which 
the Popish Plot is hatched by a pandemonian council of 
fiends and infernal deities, The description of the noto- 
rious Dr. Titus Oates could hardly be paralleled in 
strength of invective. When Zelota is about to be dis- 
inissed on her errand to stir up evil against the king, she 
says i— 

« You've all forgot 
To forge a plot 
In seeming care of Albion’s hfe; 
Inspire the crowd 
With clamours loud, 
To involve his brother and his wife. 


Alecto. Take, of a thousand souls at thy command, 
The basest, blackest of the Stygian band, 
One that will swear to all they can invent, 
So thoroughly damn’d that he ne’er can repent: 
One, often sent to earth 
And still at every birth 
He took a deeper stain ; 
One, that in Adam’s time was Cain; 
One, that was burnt in Sodom’s flame, 
For crimes even here too black to name ; . 
One, who through every flame of ill has run : 
One, who in Naboth’s days was Belial’s son ; 
One, who has gained a body fit for sin; 
Where all his crimes 
Of former times 
Lie crowded in a skin. 


Pluto. Take him, 
Make him 
What you please ; 
For he can be 
A rogue with ease, 
One for mighty mischief born ; 
He can swear and be forsworn. 


Pluto and Alecto. Take him, make him what you 
please, 
For he can be a rogue with ease.* 


Pluto. Let us laugh, let us laugh, let us laugh at our 

woes, 

The wretch that is damned has nothing to lose. 
Ye Furies, advance 
With the ghosts in a dance: 

’Tis a jubilee when the world is in trouble; 
When the people rebel 
We frolic in hell ; 

But when the king falls, the pleasure is double. 


[4 single entry of a devil, followed by an entry of 
twelve devils.] 
Chorus. Let us laugh, let us laugh, let us laugh at 
our woes, 
The wretch that is damned hath nothing to lose.” 





* Oates was alive at this time, and lived many years 
afterwards. He shook off, in some degree, the load of in- 
famy which had overwhelmed him ; regained some foot- 
ing in society ; and was rewarded for his virtues, by King 
William, with a pension of 400/ a year! 





In the preface to Albion and Albanius, Dryden says 
that this opera “ was only intended as a prologue to a 
play of the nature of The Tempest; which is a tragedy 
mixed with opera, or a drama written in blank verse, 
adorned with scenes, machines, songs, and dances; so 
that the fable of it is all spoken and acted by the best of 
the comedians ; the other part of the entertainment to be 
performed by the same singers and dancers who are in- 
troduced in the present opera.” The only piece at all 
answering this description, subsequently produced by 
him, was King Arthur, which seems, therefore, to have 
been the tragedy here alluded to, though it did not make 
its appearance till the year 1691, six years afterwards. 

During this interval, Dryden seems to have not only 
acquired a proper sense of the merits of Purcell, but to 
have entered into friendly intercourse with him. Before 
taking a review of their joint labours, it may be proper to 
give a slight sketch of the previous career of this illus- 
trious musician. 

Henry Purcell was born in the year 1658. His 
father, Henry Purcell, was a musician, and one of the 
gentlemen of the chapel royal at the restoration of 
Charles II. Some of his compositions, which are still 
extant, indicate a respectable degree of talent and know- 
ledge of his art. He died in 1664, when his son was 
only six years old. It is not ascertained from whom 
young Purcell received his first instructions in music ; 
but it was most probably from Captain Cook, who was 
then master of the children of the chapel royal. He 
afterwards received lessons from Dr. Blow; a circum- 
stance in the life of that eminent musician which was 
considered of so much importance, that, in the inscription 
on his tomb, it is mentioned that he was “ Master to the 
famous Mr. Henry Purcell.” 

His genius showed itself at a very early age. While 
he was yet a singing boy in the king’s chapel, he com- 
posed several anthems which are sung to this day. 
This is, perhaps, one of the most remarkable instances 
of precocity that has been recorded; for the anthem, 
demanding a knowledge of the laws of counterpoint 
which, in general, can be obtained only by long and 
severe study, seems to be in an especial manner beyond 
the reach of a juvenile composer. ‘T'o have produced 
therefore, pieces of this kind, which, for nearly two cen- 
turies, have kept their place among the standard works 
of our ecclesiastical musicians, indicated an inborn crea- 
tivé power, which, unless to a kindred spirit, is wholly 
inconceivable. 

At the age of eighteen, Purcell received the honourable 
appointment of organist of Westminster Abbey ; and in 
his twenty-fourth year he was chosen to be one of the 
three organists of the chapel royal. By this time he 
had composed many of those anthems which are consi- 
dered as being among the noblest specimens of our 
cathedral music. Notwithstanding, however, his eccle- 
siastical situations and employments, he very early turned 
his attention to dramatic music, which seems to have 
been especially congenial to his inclination as well as his 
genius. ‘om Brown, in his letters from the Dead to the 
Living, notices this bent of Purcell’s mind. In a letter 
from Dr. Blow to Purcell, he makes the writer say, that 
persons of their profession are equally attracted by the 
church and the playhouse, so that they are, like Maho- 
met’s coffin, suspended between heaven and earth.* 

His first essay in theatrical music was made when he 
was nineteen. Josiah Priest, a celebrated teacher of 
dancing, who had long been the composer of the court- 
ballets, and had consequently acquired a taste for the 
stage, wished to get up a private dramatic performance 
by his pupils. He accordingly got Tate to write a little 
opera called Dido and /Eneas, and prevailed on Purcell 
to compose the music for it. ‘The piece was represented 
by some of the young ladies who attended Priest’s school, 
before a select audience of their relatives and friends, with 
great applause. The music, in particular, was found to 
be beautiful; and, as it is extant, we are enabled to 
know that this opinion of it was perfectly just. 

Dido and £neas is a wonderful work, considering 
the youth of the composer. As a whole, it is deficient 
in the finish and mellowness which characterise the pro- 
ductions of his riper years, But, from beginning to end, 
it sparkles with genius, and contains beauties which even 
he himself has not surpassed, He was happy in his 





* This joke, by the way, is an anachronism ; for Blow 
survived Purcell. 
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subject, which was treated by Mr. Priest with good 
dramatic effect. The piece opens with the arrival of 
Eneas at Carthage, and ends with the death of Dido, 
after ber desertion by her faithless lover. Dido’s recita- 
tive, in which, after she has been listening to Aneas’s 
story, she expresses her admiration of her guest, affords 
instances of that false expression, produced by seizing 
upon particular words, which is so common among com- 
posers, but is rarely to be found in Purcell’s Jater works. 
Dido says, 

« Whence could so much virtue spring ? 

What storms, what battles, did he sing ! 

Anchises’ valour, mix’d with Venus’ charms ; 

How soft in peace, and yet how fierce in arms !” 


One unmingled sentiment of pleasure and admiration 
ervades this passage: yet, when Dido comes to the 
word “soft” she falls upon it by a chromatic semitone, 
and repeats it twice with a languishing appoggiatura ; 
and in aa instant afterwards breaks out into a boisterous 
roulade upon the word “ fierce.” The word « storms,” 
too, gives occasion for a little musical mimicry. Ano- 
ther fault of a similar kind occurs in the scene where 
Dido and AZneas are overtaken by the storm. Dido 
exclaims, 


« The skies are clouded: hark how thunder 
Rends the mountain rocks asunder !” 


According to the approved principles of musical paint- 
ing, the war of the elements should have been depicted 
by the tumultuous sounds of the orchestra, the voice 
using the simple accents of exclamation. But, instead 
of this, Dido sets about mimicking the thunder, by roll- 
ing out that word in a long rattling roulade. These 
things should be marked, in the works of the greatest 
masters, as beacons to be avoided ; as students are fully 
as apt to copy the faults as the beauties of their models. 

The fault in the first passage above quoted is redeem- 
ed by the true and beautiful expression given to the 
phrase immediately following, where Dido says, « But 
ah! I fear I pity him too much!” and by the lovely 
chorus, 


“Fear no danger to ensue, 
The hero loves as well as you ;” 


sung, to re-assure her, by Anna and her other attendants. 
Its graceful tranquillity is perfectly delicious. The chorus 
“lo the hills and the vales, to the rocks and the moun- 
tains,” is “ redolent of spring,” and full of the most 
delightful freshness. But, to our feeling, the flow of the 
melody is checked, and its beauty impaired, by a single 
crude note—the B flat suddenly introduced (the key 
being G major) at the words “cool shady fountains ;” 
an unnecessary and unsuccessful attempt at musical 
expression where it is not wanted. 

The introduction of a malignant sorceress, by whose 
machinations Auneas is made to abandon his mistress, 
gives occasion for a great deal of admirable music. The 


invocation by the sorceress, and the choral responses and | 


wild laughter of the infernal spirits, are striking and un- 
earthly, and would have as powerful an effect as any 
thing in the Freischutz. The little duet in this scene, 
between two of the witches, “ But ere we this perform,” 
in free canon, is remarkable for its ingenuity of contri- 
vance, and easy flow of melody: and the full chorus 
which follows, and concludes the scene, has the broad 
simplicity of Matthew Lock. 

The second act is full of beauties. In the scene in 
which the lovers and their attendants, while hunting, are 
overtaken by the storm, the chorus “ Haste, haste, to the 
town,” by the intricate movement of the parts, paints 
the confusion and agitation of the party. A chorus of 
ineas’s sailors, preparing to weigh anchor, is of a bold 
and somewhat comic character, We are again intro- 
ducéd to the infernal conclave, whose chorus of demo- 
niacal exultation at Dido’s approaching fate, is one of 
the most powerful of Purcell’s compositions. The im- 
passioned dialogue between the lovers as they are about 
to part, is a beautiful specimen of true English recitative, 
in which the accents and inflexions of the language are 
made subservient to the purposes of musical expression. 
The last words of the queen are formed into a little air, 
“ When I am laid in earth,” which sounds like the dying 
murmurs of a broken heart. ‘The melody is constructed 
on a ground bass; a form of composition now obsolete, 
as imposing needless restrictions on the musician. Yet 
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THE MUSICAL DRAMA 


sometimes, as in the present instance, it is a source of | 
beauty. ‘The recurrence, over and over again, of the 
same few melancholy notes in the bass, strikes sadly on 
the ear, and deepens the expression of the song. The | 
piece concludes with a soft mournful chorus, 

This beautiful opera, which was produced in 1677, | 
immediately attracted the attention of the managers of | 
the theatres, and led to Purcell’s being engaged in writ- 
ing for the stage. 

The musical drama not having yet a separate exist- 
ence, it was still customary to introduce music into both 
tragedy and comedy. Most of the plays of that time 
had overtures and pieces to be performed between the 
acts, composed expressly for thems and incidental songs, | 
not sung by the personages of the drama, but by singers 
introduced, as it were, for their entertainment. From 
this time, these overtures, act tunes and songs, were fre- 
quently composed by Purcell. {in this manner, he em- 
bellished, as it may be called, the play of Abelazor, | 
which appeared in 1677; Timon of Athens, (altered | 
from Shakspeare by Shadwell) in 1678; Lee’s Theodo- 
sius, or the Force of Love, in 1680; and other pieces 
which shall! be afterwards mentioned. 

A collection of these instrumental pieces was published, 
in 1697, after Purcell’s death, by his widow, under the 
title of “A Collection of Ayres, composed for the 
Theatre, and on other occasions, by the late Mr, Henry 
Purcell.” ‘They are in four parts, for two violins, tenor 
and bass; and are so pleasing, that they were used in 
the theatres till the middle of the last century, when the 
progress of orchestral music necessarily caused them to 
be laid aside. 





In 1683, he published twelve sonatas for two violins | 


and a bass, with a preface containing the following | 
interesting passage, in which he admits his obligations 
to the Italian composers. “ The author has faithfully | 
endeavoured a just imitation of the most famed Italian 
masters, principally to bring the seriousness and gravity 
of that sort of music into vogue and reputation among 
our countrymen, whose humour it is time now should 
begin to loathe the levity and balladry of our neighbours. 
The attempt he confexses to be bold and daring; there 


| being pens and artists of more eminent abilities, much 


better qualified for the employment than his or himself, 


which he well hopes these his weak endeavours will in | 


due time provoke and inflame to a more accurate under- 
taking. He is not ashamed to own his unskilfulness in 
the Italian language, but that is the unhappiness of his 
education, which cannot justly be counted his fault; 


gancy of their compositions.” 
received, that he soon afterwards published another set, 
containing ten sonatas, one of which, from its peculiar 
excellence, acquired the name of the Golden Sonata. 
These sonatas, or trios, evidently belong to the same 
school as those of Corelli. The trios of the great Italian 
composer were published in the same year, and could not 


his obligation to “the most famed Italian masters” in 


| this species of composition, must have alluded to Torelli 


and Bassani, the latter of whom was Corelli’s master. 


those of the great Italian composer ;—for they contain 
movements which, in depth of learning and ingenuity of 
harmonical combination, without the least appearance of 
labour or restraint, surpass any thing to be found in the 


performer himself, but probably had never heard a great 
performer, had no means, except the perusal of Italian 
scores, of forming an idea of the genius and powers of 
the instrument. This disadvantage prevented Purcell 
from striking out new and effective violin passages, and 
produced mechanical awkwardness which a master of the 
instrument would have avoided; but it did not disable 
him front exhibiting taste and fancy ; and every admirer 
of the works of Corelli will take pleasure in these sonatas 
of Purcell, 

Dryden, who had done Purcell injustice, afterwards 
became his warm friend and one of bis greatest admirers. 
After the death of Charles II. the poet must have found 
himself freed from the trammels imposed on him by the 
vitiated taste of that monarch and his court, and a per- 
sonal intercourse between Dryden and Purcell arose 
from the circumstance of Purcell’s having been the 








Purcell’s sonaias, in some respects, are even superior to | 


however, he thinks he may warrantably aflirm, that he is | 
not mistaken in the power of the Italian notes, or ele- | 
This work was so well | 


have served asa model to Purcell, who, in acknowledging | 


at 201 


rausical instructor of Lady Elizabeth Howard, the poet’s 
wife. When the play of T'he Tempest was revived in 
1690, Purcell was employed to compose new music 
for it. 

The Tempest had been altered from Shakspeare by 
Davenant and Dryden, and represented at Davenant’s 
theatre in 1667. In the preface, which is written by 
Dryden, he says, “Sir William Davenant did me the 
honour to join me with him in the alteration of this 
play ;” but what share Dryden had in the alterations 
does not appear. They appear to have been chiefly made 
by Davenant; though they bear many marks of Dryden’s 
band. The play, as thus altered, was published in the 
year 1670. 

Shakspeare’s play underwent these alterations for the 
purpose, chiefly of affording room for scenic decora- 
tion and music. But this might have been done with- 
out the interpolation of so much inferior matter, and the 
introduction of those characters which destroy the 
majestic simplicity of the original design. ‘The idea 
of contrasting Shakspeare’s original character of a woman 
who has never seen a man, with a man who has never 
seen a woman, is puerile in itself, and in its execution, 
wanting in refinement and purity. That which, in 
Miranda, is charming innocence and simplicity, becomes 
unmanly silliness in the counterpart: and the character 
of Dorinda, the sister given to Miranda, is not only un- 
necessary, but indelicate. ‘The play, thus metamorphosed, 
cannot be read (for it is now never represented) without 
disgust; and it is surprising, that Dryden (who, in the 
prologue to this very piece, has paid so noble a tribute to 
the genius of Shakspeare) could have lent his sanction 
to such an act of sacrilege. 

When the music came to be composed by Purcell, 
several additions were made to the lyrical portion, which 
are not in the edition of the play published in 1670; 
and, in other parts, the words are considerably altered. 

The music of The Tempest consists almost entirely of 
the songs and choruses of the aérial inhabitants of 
Prospero’s enchanted island, described by the poet as 
being 


“ full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt 


not.” 





The strange and wild character of these unearthly strains 
is beautifully supported, and tbe listener partakes of the 
feeling of the bewildered Ferdinand, when, amazed at 
the invisible chorus which reminds him of his drowned 
father, he exclaims, 


«“ This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
Tbat the earth owes !” 


The scene of the spirits deputed to bewilder the con- 
spirators contains the song, “ Arise, ye subterranean 
winds; a powerful composition, in which rolling divi- 
sions, finely adapted to a bass voice, are used with happy 
imitative effect. In this song, however, Purcell has 
fallen into the very common error of giving to particular 
words an expression at variance with the general tone of 
the poetry. The spirit is commanding the winds to 


“ Drive these wretches to that part o’ the isle, 
Where nature never yet did smile ; 


| Cause fogs and damps, whirlwinds and earthquakes 


works of Corelli; but Corelli had the advantage of being | 
a great violinist, while Purcell, who was not only no | 


there ; 
There let them howl and languish in despair.” 


On the word “ howl,” the singer howls on one note for 


two bars. This is a piece of musical mimicry, incon- 


| sistent with the gravity of the style; butit is not so bad 


| simple burden. 





as the next passage, in which, on the word “languish,” 
the singer languishes, for three bars, through a drawling 
descent of semitones, Though the spirit desires that the 
wretches whom he is commissioned to punish may 
languish in despair, there is no reason that he should 
assume a languishing air in saying so. Nothing can be 
more exquisite than the fairy lightness of Ariel’s little 
song, “Come unto these yellow sands,” with its wild and 
The masque, or pageant, presented by 
Prospero’s spirits at the end of the play, is made a 
vehicle for some charming music. The recitative and 
air, for a bass (or rather baritome) voice in the character 
of Neptune, “ Holus, you must appear,” is in a grand 
and dignified stvle. In the following air, « Come down, 
my blusterers,” olus blusters through many long divi- 
sions ; but the passage, 
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To your prisons below, 
Down you must go,” 


“ 


is remarkable for the very impressive utterance given to | 


these words, 
by Amphitrite, is perfectly delicious. 
impossible to overlook the beauty of the accompaniments. 
The charming passages given to the oboes, and the | 
graceful motion of all the instrumental parts, show how | 
much Purcell was in advance of his age, in this as well 
as other branches of his art. ‘The chorus, “'The nereids 
and tritons shall sing and play,” is beautiful; and the 
famous duet and chorus, “ No stars again shall hurt 
you,” a piece of rich and resonant harmony, forms a 
brilliant conclusion to the whole. There is a song for 
Caliban, “The owl is abroad, the bat and the toad,” 
which one might suppose Weber to have imagined. 

Some parts of this music may still occasionally be 
heard at concerts ; but it is long since the piece to which 
it belongs has been performed, We can hardly, however, 
imagine a more delightful theatrical entertainment than 
Shakspeare’s beautiful play, unpolluted by Davenant’s 
trash, with the music of Purcell: and we hope yet to see 
The Tempest, in this form, restored to its place on the 
stage. 

—<— 
CHAPTER VII. 


King Arthur—The Indian Queen—Tyrannic Love. 








The revival of I'he Tempest, with Purcell’s music, in 
1690, was followed by the appearance of King Arthur 
in 1691. This piece was written by Dryden, and the 
music in it composed by Purcell. It was brought out in 
a splendid manner, and had great success. 

King Arthur is a tale of love, war, and enchantment; 
its incidents are fantastic, but ingenious and entertaining. 
The story consists of the love of Arthur, the ancient 
British king, for Emmeline, the daughter of a tributary 
prince ; her abduction by his rival Oswald, a heathen 
king of Kent; her recovery from his hands, and union 
with her lover. The evil designs of Oswald are favoured 
by Osmond, a Saxon magician, and his subservient evil 
spirits; while they are thwarted by Merlin, the famous 
enchanter, and the beneficent spirits under his command. 
The spirits are taken from the Rosicrucian philosophy ; 
Grimbald, the malignant fiend, being a gnome, or spirit 
of earth, while his adversary Philidel, is a sylph, or spirit 
of air. This machinery is well managed. There is a 
wild grandeur in the evil nature of Grimbald; and the 
character of Philidel,—an angel, who, though fallen, 
is not lost, but feels repentance and hopes for par- 
don,—is original and beautiful. The blindness of Em- | 
meline adds interest to her innocent simplicity, and gives 
rise to many pretty and fanciful passages, 

In the first scene, Arthur and Conon, Emmeline’s 
father, are engaged in discourse. She enters, 

“Em. O father, father, I am sure you’re here, 
Because I see your voice. 

Arth. No; thou mistak’st thy hearing for thy sight: 
He’s gone, my Emmeline ; 

And I but stay to gaze on those fair eyes, 
Which cannot view the conquests they have made. 
Oh starlike night, dark only to thyself, 
But full of glory, as those lamps of heaven, 
That see not, when they shine! 
Em. What is this heaven, and stars, and night, and 
day, 
T’o which you thus compare my eyes and me? 
I understand you when you say you love; 
For, when my father clasps my hand in his, 
That's cold, and I can feel it hard and wrinkled; 
But when you grasp it, then I sigh and pant, 
And something smarts and tickles at my heart. 
-Arth. Ob artless love, where the soul moves the | 
tongue, 
And only nature speaks what nature thinks! 
Had she but eyes! 
Em. Just now you said I had: 
I see them; I[ have two. 
Arth. But neither see. 
Em. I'm sure they bear you then: 
What can your eyes do more ? 
Arth, They see your beauties, 
Em. Do not I see? You have a face like mine— 


Two hands, and two round, pretty, rising breasts, 
That heave like mine. 








The soprano air, “ Halcyon days,” sung | 
In this air it is | 


Arth. But you describe a woman ; 
Nor is it sight, but touching with your hands. 


Em. Then ’tis my hand that sees, and that’s all one,— 


For is not seeing, touching with your eyes? 
Arth. No; for I see at distance, when I touch not. 
Em. If you can see so far, and yet not touch, 


| I fear you see my naked legs and feet 


Quite through my clothes. Pray do not see so well. 
Arth. Fear not, sweet innocence ; 

I view the lovely features of your face, 

Your lips’ carnation, your dark-shaded eyebrows, 

Black eyes and snow-white forehead ; all the colours 

That make your beauty, and produce my love. 

Em. Nay, then, you do not love on equal terms ;— 
I love you dearly without all these helps; 

I cannot see your lips’ carnation, 
Your shaded eyebrows, nor your milk-white eyes. 

Arth, You still mistake. 

Em. Indeed I thought you had a nose and eyes, 
And such a face as mine: have not men faces ! 

Arth. Oh, none like yours, so excellently fair. 

Em. Then would I had no face, for I would be 
Just such a one as you. 

Arth. Alas! ’tis vain to instruct your innocence; 
You have no notion of light or colours. 

[Trumpet sounds within. 

Em. Why, is not that a trumpet? 

Arth. Yes. 

Em, I knew it. 

And I can tell you how the sound on’t looks; 
It looks as if it had an angry fighting face. 

Arth. ’Tis now indeed a sharp unpleasant sound, 
Because it calls me hence from her I love, 

To meet ten thousand foes. 

Em. How do so many men e’er come to meet? 
This devil trumpet vexes them, and then 
They feel about for one another’s faces ; 

And so they meet and kill. 

Arth. Vl tell you all when we have gain’d the. field. 
One kiss of your fair hand the pledge of conquest, 
And so a short farewell. (Exit. 

Im. My heart and vows go with him to the fight. 
May every foe be that which they call blind, 
And none of all their swords have eyes to find him ! 
But lead me nearer to the trumpet’s face ; 
For that brave sound upholds my fainting heart ; 
And, while I hear, methinks I fight my part.” 


The scene in which Emmeline recovers her sight by 
means of Philidel, is calculated to produce a charming 
effect on the stage; but we must turn to the musical 
parts of the drama. 

The scene in the first act, of the great sacrifice offered 
by the Saxons before their battle with the Britons, is full 
of barbarous grandeur. It opens with the songs of the 
priests, accompanying the sacrifice of three milk-white 
steeds to Woden, Thor, and Freya, ‘The choral shout, 
«“ We have sacrificed!” at the end of each recitation by 
a single voice, is magnificent. The men who have de- 
voted themselves as voluntary victims, are addressed by 
the priests,— 

« Brave souls, to be renown’d in story ; 
Honour prizing, death despising, 
Fame acquiring by expiring,— 

Die, and reap the fruit of glory!” 


This chorus opens with a short but energetic fugato, 
and passes into a dark and gloomy strain. After a pause, 
a single voice sings, to a bold and lively air— 


“T call you all 
To Woden’s hall, 
Your temples round 
With ivy bound, 
In goblets crown’d 
And plenteous bowls of burnish’d gold. 
Where ye shall laugh, 
And dance, and quaff 
The juice that makes the Britons bold.” 


And the victims respond, in joyous chorus, 


«“ To. Woden’s hall, 
All, all, all, all; 

Where in plonteous bowls of burnish’d gold 
We shall laugh, 
And dance, and quaff 

The juice that makes the Britons bold.” 


The battle-song of the Britons, « Come if you dare,” 
is a noble burst of martial ardour, to which the musiciay 
has given full expression. The choral part, written jy 
plain counterpoint, may be conceived to be a whok 
army’s shouts of defiance and of victory. 

Arthur being left alone in pursuit of the flying for, 
Grimbald, the malignant spirit, accosts him in disguise, 
and attempts to lead him astray, while Philidel, inter. 
posing, warns him of the deceit. Philidel’s song, with 
the chorus of her attendant spirits,—« Hither, hither, 
this way bend,” is exquisitely light and delicate. Grim. 
bald’s air, “ Let not a moon-born elf mislead ye,” has the 
plain simplicity of his assumed character, and is at the 
same time smooth and beautiful. The dramatic effect of 
this scene is admirable. 

The celebrated frost-scene, so well-known to the ad. 
mirers of Purcell, is a sort of masque, exhibited by the 
magician Osmond to Emmeline, after she has recovered 
her sight, for the purpose of inducing her to listen to his 
addresses. The poetry and music are equally beautiful, 


“ Emmeline. 1 freeze, as if his impious art had fixed 
My feet to earth. 
Osmond. But love shall thaw ye. 
I’ll show his force to countries caked with ice, 
Where the pale pole-star in the north of heaven 
Sits high, and on the frosty winter broods,— 
Yet there love reigns: For proof, this magic wand 
Shall change the mildness of sweet Britain’s clime 
To Iceland, and the farthest Thule’s frost, 
Where the proud god, disdaining winter’s bounds, 
O’erleaps the fences of eternal snow, 
And with his warmth supplies the distant sun. 
[Osmond strikes the ground with his wand; the scene 
changes to a prospect of winter in frozen countries, 
Cupid descends. 
Cupid sings. What ho, thou genius of the 
clime, what ho! 
Ly’st thou asleep beneath those hills of snow ? 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs; awake, awake, 
And winter from thy furry mantle shake. 


Genius arises, 


Genius. What power art thou, who from below 
Hast made me rise unwillingly and slow, 
From beds of everlasting snow ? 
See’st thou how stiff and wondrous old, 
Far unfit to bear the bitter cold ? 
I can scarcely move, or draw my breath ; 
Let me, let me freeze again to death. 


Cupid. Thou doting fool, forbear, forbear ; 
What, dost thou dream of freezing here ? 
At Love’s appearing, all the sky clearing, 

The stormy winds their fury spare : 
Winter subduing, and spring renewing, 

My beams create a more glorious year. 
Thou doting fool, forbear, forbear, 

What, dost thou dream of freezing here ? 


Genius. Great Love, I know thee now ; 
Eldest of the gods art thou; 
Heaven and earth by thee were made ; 
Human nature 
Is thy creature, 
Every where thou art obey’d, 


Cupid. No part of my dominion shall be waste; 

To spread my sway,/and sing my praise, 

Even here [ will a people raise, 
Of kind embracing lovers, and embraced. 
[Cupid waves his wand, upon which the scene opens, 
and discovers a prospect of ice and snow to the end 
of the stage. 


Singers and dancers, men and women, appear. 


Man. See, see, we assemble, 
Thy revels to hold ; 
Though quivering with cold, 
We chatter and tremble. 


Cupid. ’Tis 1, ’tis I, ’tis I, that have warm’d ye; 
In spite of cold weather, 
I’ve brought you together ; 
’Tis I, ’tis I, ’tis I, that have arm’d ye. 


Chorus. ’Tis love, ’tis love, ’tis'‘love, that has 
warm’d us; 
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In spite of cold weather Both sing. Two daughters of this aged stream are we ; 
He brought us together: And both our sea-green locks have comb’d for 
Tis love, ’tis love, ’tis love, that has thee: 
arm’d us. Come bathe with us an hour or two, 
, Come naked in, for we are so; 
Cupid. Sound a parley, ye fair, and surrender! What danger from a naked foe ? 
Set yourselves and your lovers at ease; Come bathe with us, come bathe, and share 
He's a gratefal offender What pleasures in the floods appear. 
Who plessure Gare exine ; We'll beat the waters till they bound, 
But the whining pretender And circle round, around, around, 
In cure to.displeses. And circle round, around. 
II. Arthur. A lazy pleasure trickles through my veins! 
Since the fruit of desire is possessing, Here could I stay, and well be cozen’d here. 
"Tis unmanly to sigh and complain ; But honour calls ;—is honour in such haste? 
When we kneel for redressing Can it not bait at such a pleasing inn? 
We move your disdain : No, for the more I look, the more I long. 
Love was made for a blessing, Farewell, ye fair illusions! I must leave ye, 
And not for a pain. While I have power to say that I must leave ye. 


Farewell! with half my soul I stagger off. 
How dear this flying victory has cost, 
Emmeline, I could be pleas’d with any one but thee, | When, if I stay struggle, I am lost! 
be ’ : 
Who per yo my aoe ¢ apa mows, [As he is going forward, nymphs and sylvans come 
As men ap Hist ape ipa! PY ane. See out from behind the trees. A bass and two trebles 
ne: at oT really i dat sing the following song to a minuet. 


A dance; after which the singers and dancers depart. 


‘ 4 ‘ j , all with branches in their hands. 
Cupid’s invocation, « What, ho! thou genius of this Dance with a song, all wi e 


isle,” is called a recitative, though it is more properly an Song. How happy the lover, 

aria parlante. The bounderies between recitative and How easy his chain, 

air were not exactly defined in Parcell’s time. His re- How pleasing his pain, 

citatives often have the protracted tones, the rhythmical How sweet to discover 

movement, the divisions, embellishments, and regular He sighs not in vain. 

closes, which are now considered as belonging entirely to For love every creature 

the air. A few bars of symphony form a picturesque Is form’d by his nature; 

introduction to the appearance of the genius; there is No joys are above 

something freezing in the sounds he utters, as, with a low The pleasures of love. 

and trembling voice, he rises, “unwillingly and slow,” The dance continues, with the same measure played 

through an octave of semitones; and equally expressive inleied 

is the descending octave with which he murmurs, “ Let Il 

me freeze again to death,” as if unable longer to suffer ‘ : 

the pain of utterance. The influence of love, in gradual- In vain are our graces, 

ly warming his breast, is finely expressed; and the In vain are your eyes, 

chorus of the inhabitants of the regions of frost, “Tis If love you despise ; 

love that has warmed us,” is full of life and spirit. The When age furrows faces 

construction of this effective chorus is simple in the ex- Tis time to be wise. — 

treme; but it is that simplicity of which the highest Then use the short blessing, 

genius only is capable. That flies in possessing : 
We now come to the romantic scene of Arthur's No joys are above 

temptations ‘and dangers in the enchanted grove. It is The pleasures of love. 

borrowed from the Jerusalem Delivered—the same Arthur. And what are the fantastic fairy joys 


source from which Wieland derived the similar scene in | T jove like mine? false joys, false welcomes all. 
Oberon, which has been introduced in the opera COM-| Begone, ye sylvan trippers of the green ; 

posed by Weber. Arthur, before entering the scene of Fly after night, and overtake the moon. 

his trials, has been warned that he has many perils to en- 
counter; but those he meets with are not such as he has 
prepared himself for. The duet in this scene, “ Two daughters of an aged 
stream are we,” is one of the very happiest efforts of 
Purcell’s genius. In imagining it, he at once leaped 
over the space of a century and a half, and anticipated all 
the grace, refinement, and expression, which a long line 


“ Arthur (walking.) No danger yet: I see no walls 
of fire, 
No city of the fiends, with forms obscene, 
To grin from far on flaming battlements, 
This is indeed the grove I should destroy ; 
But wkere’s the horror? sure the prophet err’d.— 
Hark! music, and the warbling notes of birds ! 


able to bestow upon melody. This song of the syrens 
is indeed enchanting; and realises any idea that can be 
formed of such bewitching accents as might shake the 


[Soft music. constancy of a hero. Not only, too, is it fascinating to 
Hell entertains me like some welcome guest. every one who is capable of being moved by sweet sounds, 
More wonders yet! yet all delightful too: but it is full of exquisite beauties as a work of art. How 
A silver current to forbid my passage, beautifully chosen are the gliding intervals in which the 
And yet, to invite me, stands a golden bridge: invitation, “ Come, come,” is breathed out, and reiterated 
Perhaps a trap for my unwary feet, so gently! and how persuasive the diminished fifth with 
To sink and whelm me underneath the waves, which the highest voice urges the remonstrance, “ What 


With fire or water let him wage his war, 


danger from a naked foe!” If we look to the combina- 
Or all the elements at once, I'll on. 


tion of the two parts, we find ingenious contrivances, 


The dancers, singers, and syrens vanish.” | ! ° . , 
’ 5 ’ 
| incantation scene in the third act; and a short song, or 





| 





dances, for the purpose of exhibiting to King Arthur the 
future prosperity and greatness of his country. The fol- 
lowing song, sung by Venus, is a good specimen of Dry- 
den’s smooth lyrical measures. It is united to one of 
Purcell’s sweetest melodies. 


« Fairest isle, all isles excelling, 
Seat of pleasures and of Joves ; 
Venus here will choose her dwelling, 
And forsake her Cyprian groves. 


Cupid, from his favourite nation, 
Care and envy will remove ; 

Jealousy, that poisons passion, 
And despair, that dies for love. 


Gentle murmurs, sweet complaining, 
Sighs, that blow the fire of love; 
Soft repulses, kind disdaining, 
Shall be all the pains you prove ; 


Every swain shall pay his duty, 
Grateful every nymph shall prove ; 
And as these excel in beauty, 
Those shall be renown’d for love.” 


King Arthur has been adapted to the modern stage, 
under the title of Arthur and Emmeline. In this shape 
it has frequently been performed at different times, and 
was last revived at the English opera-house, with great 
success, in 1827. The increasing taste for Purcell’s 
music will probably bring about the permanent revival of 
this elegant and pleasing drama. 

The Indian Queen was written partly by Sir Robert 
Howard, Dryden’s brother-in-law, and partly by Dryden 
himself, It is in rhyme, according to the fashion of the 


| day ; and the versification as well as the characters, bear 


evident marks of Dryden’s hand. The plot is extrava- 
gant enough; arising not only out of a war between 
Mexico and Peru, for which history affords no warrant, 
but a contest between the lawful sovereign of Mexico and 
an usurper. Montezuma, the Peruvian general, who, 
after having nearly completed the conquest of Mexico, 
demands, as a reward, the hand of the Inca’s daughter, 
and, because he is refused, transfers his own prowess, 
and, consequently, victory, to the Mexican side, has a 
resemblance to the more celebrated and strongly-drawn 
Almanzor; and Zempoalla, the usurping Mexican queen, 


| has a great deal of the indomitable pride which Dryden 
| often makes an attribute of his female characters. 


| 


This play was acted in 1664, and received with great 
applause. In its original form there is very little music ; 
and we are not informed by whom it was composed. 
There is an instrumental symphony, introducing the 
prologue ; a song, or chorus, sung by aérial spirits, in the 


chorus, in the scene of the sacrifice which opens the fifth 
act. The passages in the incantation scene, which are 


| set to music by Purcell, seem to have been at first 
| merely spoken ; and the additional lyrical poetry was 


of his successors, down to the present day, have been | 


probably introduced for the purpose of being set by 
Purcell, after Dryden became aware of his unrivaled 
genius. 

In the scene of the Mexican sacrifice, the chorus of 
priests is a grand composition. The movement in F 
minor, “ All dismal sounds thus on these offerings wait,” 
is a masterly piece of counterpoint, equally remarkable 
for the simplicity of its effect, and the deep gloom of its 
expression. In the incantation scene, where the magi- 
cian Ismeron invokes the infernal powers to reveal to 


, Zempoalla her future destiny, Ismeron’s recitative and 


[4s he is going to the bridge, two syrens arise from which, though charming to the ear, give no idea what- | 


the water. They show themselves to the waist and | e¥et of art or labour. The passage, « We'll beat the | 
| smooth and tranquil is the strain that follows !— 


sing. waters till they bound,” appears to the listener highly 
descriptive; but it is, moreover, a canon in the unison 


1st Syren. O pass not on, but stay, very curiously interwoven, till it breaks into a free imi- 


And waste the joyous day ; tation between the parts, and the fine undulating strain 

With us in gentle play ; which continues to the end. This charming duet wants 
Unbend to love, unbend thee: nothing but the rich orchestral colouring of Mozart} 

O lay thy sword aside, which Purcell would assuredly have given to it, had he 

And other arms provide ; possessed The means which the progress of instrumental 
For other wars attend thee, music placed in the hands of the modern composer. 

And sweeter to be tried. The drama concludes with a masque, or pageant, 





Chorus. For other wars, &c. represented by Pan, Nereids, Venus, Molus, and other 





air, “ Ye twice ten hundred deities,” is a striking 
instance of the power of musical sounds to illustrate 
poetical conceptions. After the dismal objects by which 
the god of dreams is conjured to arise from his sleeping 
mansion, and open his unwilling eyes, how exquisitely 


«“ While bubbling springs their music keep, 
That use to lull thee in thy sleep.” 


The appearance of the god of dreams is heralded by a 
sweet symphony for oboes; and the air which he sings 
has a free and flowing oboe accompaniment. Indeed the 
whole instrumental parts in the music of this play show 
an astonishing command of the limited resourses which 
the composer had at his disposal, and enable us to ima- 
gine the uses he would have made of a complete and 
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various orchestra. This play too contains the ballad,“I | Dam. O stay, for you need not to fear them to-night: 


attempt from Love’s sickness to fly in vain,” one of the 
most beautiful pieces of tender and expressive melody 
that ever flowed from the mind of a musician. Of this 
song, Dr. Burney says, that “though it has been many 
years dead, it would soon be recalled into existence 
and fashion by the voice of some favourite singer, 
who should think it worth animation.” This has been 
done in our day, by Mr. Hobbs, who has made the song 
his own by his exquisite manner of singing it. 

Dryden’s Tyrannic Love was first acted in 1668, and 
printed in 1670. We are not informed who was the 
author of the music originally performed ; but other 
music was afterwards composed by Purcell. 

This play is in many respects very characteristic of its 
author. It contains a great deal of tumid language and 
exaggerated sentiment, mixed with much grandeur and 
elevation of thought. ‘lhe character of St. Catherine is 
too perfect, and too much raised above humanity, to 
excite interest. We cannot feel emotions of terror or 
pity, from any thing that can happen to a person who 
knows that she is under the immediate protection of 


heaven, is in communication with beings of a higher | 


world, and is indifferent about every thing that can befal 
her in this. 

The introduction of magic, and of the astral spirits 
who have little to do with the story of the piece, was 
probably contrived for the sake of music and scenery. 
Dryden, in his preface, thus justifies his use of this 
machinery. As for what I have said of astral or aérial 
spirits, it is no invention of mine, but taken from those 
who have written on that subject. Whether there are 
such beings or not, it concerns not me. It is sufficient 
for my purpose that many have believed the affirmative: 
and that these heroic representations, which are of the 
same nature with the epic, are not limited, but with the 
extremest bounds of what is credible.” 

The duet “ Hark, my Damilcar,’* which has been 
rendered famous by Purcell’s music, is sung by two 
spirits, Naker and Damilear, who have been evoked by 
the magician Nigrinus, to aid the designs of the emperor 
against the honour of the Christian saint. Of these 
spirits the enchanter gives the following imaginative 
description. 


An earthly fiend by compact me obeys; 

But him to light intents I must not raise. 
Some astral forms I must invoke by prayer, 
Framed all of purest atoms of the air ; 

Not in their natures simply good or ill, 

But most subservient to bad spirit’s will. 
Nakar of these dues lead the mighty band, 

For eighty legions move at his command ; 
Gentle to all, but, far above the rest, 

Mild Nakar loves his soft Damilcar best. 

In airy chariots they together ride, 

And sip the dew as through the clouds they glide ; 
These are the spirits which in love have power. 





Nigrinus uses incantations, which are pretty closely 
imitated from .Macbeth. Nakar and Damilcar descend 
in clouds, and sing. | 


“ Nakar. Hark, my Damilcar, we are called below ! 
Damiicar. Let us go, let us go! 
Go to relieve the care 
Of longing lovers in despair ! 
Nakar. Merry, merry, merry, we sail from the east, 
Half tippled at a rainbow feast. 
Dam. In the bright moonshine while winds whistle 
loud, 
Tivy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly, 
All rocking along ina downy white cloud: 
And lest our leap from the sky should prove too far, 
We slide on the back of a new falling star. 
Nakar. And drop from above 
In a jelly of love! 
Dam. But now the sun’s down, and the elements red, 
The spirits of fire against us make head ! 
Nakar. They muster, they muster, like gnats in the 
air; 
Alas! I must leave thee, my fair; 
And to my light-horsemen repair. 





* In the copies of the music, this name is always 
turned into Daridcar, 





| The wind is for us, and blows full in their sight: 
| And o’er the wide ocean we fight! 
| Like leaves in the autumn our foes will fall down, 
And hiss in the water, 
Both. And hiss in the water, and drown ! 
Dam. Now mortals that spy 
How we tilt in the sky, 
With wonder will gaze, 
And fear such events as will ne’er come to pass. _ 
Nakar. Stay you to perform what the men will have 
done. 
Dam. Then call me again when the battle is won. 
Both, So ready and quick is a spirit of air, 
To pity the lover, and succour the fair, 
That, silent and swift, the little soft god 
Is here with a wish, and is gone with a nod. 
[The clouds part; Nakar flies up, and Damilcar 
down.” 
This extravagant rhapsody is abundantly open to ridi- 


cule, and did not escape the lash of Buckingham, who 
| has given the following whimsical parody of it in the 








| Rehearsal. 

“ The two right kings of Brentford descend in the 
clouds, singing, in white gurments; and three 
Jjiddlers sitting before them, in green. 


Bayes. Now, because the two right kings descend 
from above, I make ’em sing to the tune and style of our 
modern spirits. 

lst King. Haste, brother king, we are sent from 

above. 

2nd King. Let us move, let us move; 

Move to remove the fate 
Of Brentford’s long united state. 

lst King. Tarra, tan tara, full east and by south. 

2nd King. We sail with thunder in our mouth, 
In scorching noon-day, whilst the traveller stays, 
Busy, busy, busy, we bustle along 
Mounted upon warm Phebus his rays, 
Through the heavenly throng 
Hasting to those 
Who will feed us at night with a pig’s petty-toes. 

lst King. And we'll fall with our pate 
In an olio of hate. 

2nd King. But now supper’s done, the servitors try, 
Like soldiers, to storm a whole half-moon pie. 

lst King. They gather, they gather hot custard in 

spoons, 
But alas, I must leave these half-moons, 
And repair to my trusty dragoons. 

2nd King. O stay, for you need not as yet go astray ; 
The tide, like a friend, has brought ships in our way, 
And cn their high ropes we will play : 





| Like maggots in filberts, we'll snug in our shell, 


We'll frisk in our shell, 

We'l! firk in our shell, 

And farewell. 

lst King. But the ladies have all inclination to dance, 


| And the green frogs croak out a coranto of France. 


Bayes. Is not that pretty, now? The fiddlers are all 
in green. 
Smith. Ay, but they play no coranto. 
Johnson. No, but they play a tune that’s a great deal 
better. 
Bayes. Nocoranto, quotha! That’s a good one, with 
all my heart. Come, sing on. 
2nd King. Now mortals that hear 
How we tilt and career, 
With wonder will fear 7 
The event of such things as shall never appear. 
lst King. Stay you to fulfil what the gods have de- 
creed. 
2nd King. Then call me to help you, if there shall be 
need. 
lst King. So firmly resolv’d is a true Brentford king 
To save the distressed, and help to ’em bring, 
That ere a full pot of good ale you can swallow, 


| He’s here with a whoop, and gone with a hollow. 


[Bayes fillipe his finger, and sings after them. 
Bayes. He’s here with a whoop, and gone with a 
hollow. This, sir, you must know, I thought once to 
have brought in with a conjuror. 
Jonson. Ay, that would have been better. 
Bayes. No, faith, not when you consider it: for thus 
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tis more compendious, and does the thing every whit as 
well. 

Smith. Thing! what thing? 

Bayes. Why, bring them down again into the throne, 
sir; what would you have? 

Smith, Well, but methinks the sense of this song is 
not very plain, 

Bayes. Plain? why, did you ever hear any people in 
clouds speak plain? They must be all for flight of 
fancy, at its full range, without the least check or control 
upon it. When once you tie up spirits and people in 
clouds to speak plain, you spoil all. 

Smith. (aside.) Bless me, what a monster’s this! 

[The two kings light out of the clouds, and step into 

the throne. 


lst King. Come, now to serious counsel we'll advance, 
2nd King. I do agree, but first let’s have a dance.” 


Purcell, however, in the above duet, has redeemed the 
absurdity of Dryden’s verses by the beauty of his own 
music. It is airy, animated, and tender; and has so 
much meaning in itself, that the listener forgets that the 
words are mere nonsense. 

There is another pretty song in this piece. St. Cathe. 
rine is discovered asleep on a couch, while images of 
love and pleasure are exhibited to her, in a dream, by 
the enchanter’s spirits. ‘The song is, “« Ah, how sweet 
it is to love!” sung by Damilcar. Its expression is soft 
and voluptuous; though it is injured by an unmeaning 
reiteration of the word “all” half a dozen times, and a 
stiff division at the close. 

It was for this play Dryden wrote the epilogue so cele- 
brated for its whimsical beginning. It was spoken by 
Nell Gwynn, who, being left as dead on the stage, and 
about to be carried off, started up, exclaimirg, 


“ Hold, are you mad? you’r damn’d, confounded dog! 
I am to rise and speak the epilogue.” 


— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


The Prophetess—Bonduca—Don Quixote—Purcell’s 
songs in various plays—His death and character— 
Principal dramatic singers in his time— Dryden's 
Secular Masque—Eccles—Jeremy Collier’s attack 
on the stage. 


The Prophetess, or the Histery of Dioclesian, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, was revived, with alterations 
and additions, “after the manner of at opera,” by Bet- 
terton, and performed in 1690, with music by Purcell. 
The music was published by Purcell in 1691, with a 
dedication to the Duke of Somerset, in which he says, 
“Music is yet but in its nonage, which gives hope of 
what it may be hereafter in England, when the masters 
of it shall find more encouragement. ’T'is now learning 
Italian, which is its best master, and studying a little of 
the French air, to give it somewhat more of gaiety and 
fashion.” 

Dioclesian, as a drama, does not hold a high place 
among the works of its authors; and Betterton’s addi- 
tions, “ after the manner of an opera,” are little better 


beauties, seems more unequal than that of any of Pur- 
cell’s dramatic picces which have been already mentioned. 
The air of the ballad, “ What shall I do to show how 
much I love her?” is charming, and well known from 
its union with the song, * Virgins are like the fair 
flower,” in the Beggar’s Opera. The duet, « Tell me 
why, my charming fair,” contains many fine and cha- 
racteristic ideas: but it is diffuse, and rambles through 
too many keys, and the melody is deformed by stiff and 
antiquated graces. The same observations are applicable 
to the duet, “Oh the sweet delights of love,” and the 
air “ When first I saw the bright Aurelia’s eyes.” The 
song, “Since the toils and hazerds of war’s at an end,” 
(such is the poet’s grammar,) is embellished with a 
showy accompaniment for two flutes, and would be ex- 
cellent, but for the long formal divisions through which 
a single syllable is frequently dragged for several bars 
together. In truth (and it isa rare thing in Purcell’s 
music) the air and words are not at all suited to each 
other even in their general expression ; the words being 
meant to be joyous, while the melody, let it be sung ever 
so briskly, is essentially sad. “ Make room for the great 
god of wine,” is a bacchanalian glee, which has served as 
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a model for many such compositions in later times. 
« Sound, Fame, thy brazen trumpet,” is a spirited trum- 
pet-song ; but its style has become antiquated. “ Let 
the soldiers rejoice,” is an animated and martial song 
and chorus. 

Dioclesian was again revived at Covent Garden 
about the middle of the last century, but does not seem 
to have been performed since that time; and it is not 
probable that it will be again brought on the stage. 

Among the last of Purcell’s works was the music in 
Bonduca, another tragedy of Beaumont and Fletcher’s, 
made into an opera by Betterton, in the same manner 
as Dioclesian. Neither the one nor the other of these 
pieces seems particularly calculated for being turned into 
a musical drama; and, in the one as well as the other, 
the music is introduced, merely as belonging to shows 
or pageants, without being at all interwoven with the 
texture of the piece. Bonduca has some powerful and 
pathetic scenes, but not much general merit; and it is 
quite unfit for the modern stage. The subject, however, 
seems to have roused Purceil’s patriotic feelings; for 
none of his compositions breathe a nobler or loftier 
spirit. 

The chorus, “Hear us, great Rugwith, hear our 
prayers,” sung by the British priests before the battle with 
the Romans, is a supplication full of the most sublime 
pathos. What grandeur there is in the few notes sung 
by a single voice. 





“ Descend in chariots of ethereal flame, 
And touch the altars you defend !” 


and how earnest and imploring the accents in which the 
whole choir join in the prayer, 


«“O save us! 
O save our nation and our name!” 


The instrumental symphony which introduces this 
chorus is a fine piece of sclemn harmony, the effect of 
which could derive no addition from any modern im- 
provements. 

The solu for a bass voice, “ Hear, ye gods of Britain !” 
which is called an air, is a mixture of recitative and 
aria parlante or declamatory air. It is a model of the 
perfect adaptation of sound to sense. ‘The notes not 
only aid the clear elocution of the words, but heighten 
their emphasis and expression. The accompaniments 
for the stringed instruments are beautifully wrought and 
contain some harmony which in Purcell’s time must have 
been quite new, and is still singularly bold and powerful. 

The air for a treble voice, “ O lead me to some peaceful 
gloom,” has all the freedom and grace of the finest mo- 
dern melody, and is beautifully in accordance with the 
sentiment of the words. In one place, however, the 
author has been led astray by a word which has often 
proved an ignus fatuus to composers. In the passage, 


“«“ Where the shrill trumpets never sound, 
But one eternal hush goes round,” 


the singer breaks out into a loud and dashing passage, 
in imitation of the sound of a trumpet; although the 
whole song is an aspiration after peace, repose, and 
silence. -Even where the trumpet is introduced, it is 
negatively, in expressing a wish for sume peaceful gloom, 
where its sound may never be heard.* ‘The “ eternal 
hush,” in the succeeding line, is exquisitely expressed. 

The chorus; “To arms, to arms! your ensigns 
straight display,” is one of the most inspiring martial 
strains that ever was heard. The concluding duet and 
chorus, “ Britons, strike home,” has long taken its place 
among the warlike national songs of England. 

The music in Bonduca was composed in 1695, the 
last year of Purcell’s life; and the piece was brought 
out in the following year, after his death. 

*A whimsical proof of the prevalance of this error 
was given in the setting of Sir Walter Scott’s famous 
song of “« County Guy.” Many composers essayed it; 
and most of them, when they came to the words, 


“ The lark, his lay that trill’d all day, 
Sits hush’d, his partner by,” 


set about imitating the trill of a lark, either by the voice 
or the accompaniment; forgetting that the lay of the 
lark (like the trompet in Purcell’s song) is mentioned 
negatively, and for the purpose of intimating that it is 
hushed. 





Durfey’s three parts of Don Qui.cote, which are three 
consecutive plays, were brought out, the first in 1694, 
and the last in 1696.* For these plays Purcell pro- 
duced the finest of all his dramatic compositions, the 
two songs, “ Let the dreadful engines,” and * From rosy 
bowers.” 

“Let the dreadful engines,” is a soliloquy of Carde- 
nio, while he is wandering among the wilds of the 
Sierra Morena. It is a wonderful picture of every 
variety of human passion—love, hatred, tender melan- 
choly, fury, and despair—raging with unrestrained vio- 
lence, as in rapid succession they chase each other 
through the mind of a maniac. Except some other 
works of Purcell himself, there is nothing in music like 
it, or comparable to it. In the play it forms an entire 
scene. Cardenio rushes distractedly upon the stage, and, 
after giving vent in this monologue to his frenzy, dis- 
appears among the rocks and thickets of his haunt. 
Delivered by a performer (if there was any such) capable 
of conceiving and expressing it, this scene must have been 
appalling, heart-rending, overpowering to a degree beyond 
any thing which our experience of dramatic music has 
led us even to imagine. It is to be lamented that this 
astonishing composition can never again be heard in this 
manner, as the play for which it was written has long 
disappeared for ever from the stage: and every one 
has felt how much the music of the theatre is chilled 





*Thomas (familiarly called Tom) D’Urfey was a 
native of Devonshire, and bred to the profession of the 
law, which a love of idleness and pleasure led him to 
abandon. He took to writing for the stage, and pro- 
duced a considerable number of plays and operas, several 
of which were very popular. He produced also a great 
many songs, and other fugitive pieces, which are contained 
in the well known collection published by him in the 
year 1719, under the title of Wit and Mirth, or Pills 
to Purge Melancholy. 

D’Urfey was a man of gay and convival, if not dis- 
solute habits. He was very popular among the licen- 
tious London society of Charles the Second’s time, and a 
great favourite of that morarch himself. ‘l'hat his cha- 
racter, however, was not depraved, appears from the 
great kindness with which he is mentioned by some of 
the most respectable writers of his time, especially Addi- 
son, who gives a very pleasing description of him in the 
sixty-seventh number of the Guardian. Addison there 
tells his female readers that his old friend and contem- 
porary had often made their grandmothers merry, and 
that his sonnets had perhaps lulled asleep many a toast 
among the ladies then living, when she lay in her cradle. 
The paper, which was written for the purpose of recom- 
mending a play to be performed for D’Urfey’s benefit, 
concludes with this character of him: 

“As my friend, after the manner of the old Lyrics, 
accompanies his works with his own voice, he has been 
the delight of the most polite companies and conversa- 
tions from the beginning of King Charles the Second’s 
reign to the present time. Many an honest gentleman 
has got a reputation in his country by pretending to 
to have been in company with Tom D’Urfey. 

«“T might here mention several other merits in my 
friend, as his enriching our language with a multitude of 
rhymes, and bringing words together that, without his 
good offices, would never have been acquainted with one 
another so long as it had been a tongue. But I must 
not omit that my old friend angles for a trout the best of 
any man in England. May-flies come in late this season. 
or I myself should before now have had a trout of his 
hooking. 

« After what I have said, and much more that I might 
say on this subject, I question not but the world will 
think that my old friend ought not to pass the remainder 
of his life in a cage like a singing-bird, but enjoy all that 
Pindarick liberty which is suitable to a man of his 
genius. He has made the world merry, and I hope they 
will make him easy so long as he stays among us. This 
I will take upon me to say, they cannot do a kindness 
to a more diverting companion, or a more cheerful, 
honest, and good natured man.” 

From this and other passages it appears that D’Urfey, 
as is geaerally the case with persons of his disposition 
and habits, was in necessitous circumstances in his old 
age. He died ten years afterwards, in 1723. There is 
a great deal of wit and humour in his plays and poems; 
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but his writings are polluted by grossness and indecency. 


and enfeebled by being transferred to the concert-room. 
But it is there that we must now be content to hear it, 
and many other of Purcell’s dramatic compositions: 
and, even under this disadvantage, they are calculated 
to afford more delight than any other music of which 
the English school can boast. 

“ From rosy bowers” was the song of the swan. “It 
was,” says the Orpheus Britannicus, “ the last song 
the author set, being in his sickness.” It is the passion- 
ate raving of a girl crazed with love, and thus forms the 
counterpart to the song of Cardenio. It*wants the 
fierce and terrible features of that song, but is equally 
fantastical, and bas a charming feminine air throughout, 
even in its wildest flights and most violent bursts of 
passion. This song, unlike that of Cardenio, is not 
injured by its separation from the play for which it was 
composed. It belongs to the character of Altisidora, 
and is sung by that witty damsel while she is persecuting 
the Knight of the Rueful Countenance with her pre- 
tended passion: but it is by far too beautiful and too 
pathetic for such a purpose. It is evident that Purcell 
was quite in earnest in composing it; so should the per- 
former be in singing it, and the auditor in listening to 
it. It would be quite shocking to hear this exquisite 
effusion of feeling given as a joke, like the crying song 
in Love in a Village, with which Rosetta mystifies her 
gouty lover, Justice Woodcock, whimpering to him, but 
all the while laughing behind her fan, It was a favourite 
song of several great English vocalists of past times, and 
will unquestionably be so again, though none of our 
present singers seem to have sufficient strength or cou- 
rage to attempt it.* 

Purcell also composed vocal pieces for The Fairy 
Queen, a play altered from The Midsummer Nicht’s 
Dream, and performed in 1692; Timon of Athens, 
altered from Shakespeare by Shadwell; The Libertine 
and Epsom Wells, by that dramatist; Dryden’s Aurung- 
zebe; and a masque in the tragedy of Gdipus. The 
well-known mad song, “I'll sail upon the dog-star,” 
was sung in aplay called The Fool's Preferment. Many 
of these, as well as his occasional or miscellaneous songs, 
duets, &c., are contained in the Orpheus Britannicus. 

This illustrious musician died on the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1695, in the thirty-seventh year of his age. It is 
said that his death was caused by a cold, occasioned by 
his having been kept standing one night at his own door 
for a considerable time, in consequence of his wife’s 
irritation at his having stayed too late at a convivial 
party. This story has been told and repeated again and 
again, accompanied with many harsh comments on the 
character and conduct of Mrs. Purcell. It has been told, 
however, without evidence, and in the face of circum- 
stances which rendered it incredible. Though be pos- 
sessed many good and amiable qualities, Purcell’s domes- 
tic character cannot be rated high. He was too much 
addicted to the society of mean and dissolute compa- 
nions; and the irregularity of bis habits must, to his 
wife, have been a source of grief, anxiety, and well- 
grounded displeasure. That she was destitute of af- 
fection for him, however, and treated him with such 
harshness as to cause his death in the manner that bas 
been mentioned, is entirely inconsistent with the lan- 
guage of grief and tenderness which she made use of in 
her dedication of the posthumous collection of his works ; 
expressions which, if hypocritical, she durst hardly have 
ventured to use at a time when her habits of life with 
her husband must have been so well known to many. 
Purcell’s death, moreover, appears to have been the con- 
sequence of illness of some duration. One of his finest 
songs was composed “during his sickness ;” and in his 
will, dated three weeks before bis death, he describes 
himself as “of sound mind, though very ill in cousti- 
tution ;” a phrase which induces the belief that he died 
of a gradual decay. By this will, too, he leaves all his 
effects to his loving wife Frances, and appoints ber his 
sole executrix. Would he have bestowed this mark of 
love and confiuence on a woman whose unkind usage 
had brought bim to the brink of the grave! It is time, 
therefore, that there should be an end to these idle and 
unwarrantable attacks on the memory of poor Mrs. 
Purcell. 

Though, unhappily, fond of society unworthy of his 
character and genius, he was not exclusively given to 
such society. He enjoyed the esteem and friendship of 





* It has lately been finely sung by Miss Masson. 
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many persons distinguished both by rank and talents. | 
Pepys, in his Diary, speaks of meeting him in the | 
fashionable circles of the day. ‘The Lord Keeper North, | 
an eminent patron of literature and the arts, was among 
his friends; and Dryden appears to have regarded him 
with warm affection. 

Purcell left several children, one of whom, Edward, 
became an organist of small reputation, and died in 1751 ; 
of the others there is no account. Daniel Parcell, his 
brother, was a musician of respectable abilities. He 
composed many songs for the dramatic pieces of the day ; 
all of which, however, are now forgotten. 

Purcell was buried in Westminster Abbey. His 
monument was erected by Lady Elizabeth Howard, Dry- 
den’s wife; and the epitaph inscribed on it was wrilten 
by the poet himself; 


“ Here lies 
Henry Purcery, Esquire; 
Who left this life 
And is gone to that blessed place 
Where only his own harmony can be exceeded. 

Obiit 2lmo. die Novembris, 

Anno etatis suw 37mo. 

Annoque Domini 1695.” 


Though Purcell’s genius ranged through every walk 
of his art, yet its bent was towards the music of the 
theatre ; and he has left behind him a large body of dra- 
matic compositions, which to this hour remain unrivaled 
among the works of the English school. In variety of 
character, beauty of melody, truth and force of expres- 
sion, and nice adaptation to the genius of the English 
language, they are to this hour unparalleled. Their im- 
perfections must be ascribed to the state of music, as a 





practical art,in his day ; and when this is considered, it 
is wonderful that these imperfections are so small and so 
few. In regard to composition, it must be remembered 


that English secular melody was almost created by Pur- 
cell; the greatness of his predecessors having been de- 
rived, with slight exceptions, from their achievements in 
vocal harmony. It was not then in England as it was in 
Italy, where the melody of the stage had been polished 
by a succession of distinguished masters. It was still 
worse in 1egard to performance: for, though Purcell | 
could, and did, obtain ideas of the Italian melody by | 
reading the scores of the Italian composers, yet he could | 
obtain no conception of the delicacies and graces of Ita- 
lian singing. His principal vocalists, probably, had as 
fine voices, and as much native feeling, as any of their 
successors: but the powers of the voice were not then 
developed by cultivation ; nor was expression heightened 
and varied by the thousand refinements of modern exe- 
cution. Of all the qualities of an artist, the taste is that 
which is most slowly matured ; and it is to immaturity 
of taste, therefore, that Purcell’s defects are to be wholly 
ascribed. Still, we repeat, it is wonderful to observe 
how free his works are from defects even of taste. His 
innate sense of the beautiful gave rise to conceptions, 
which, to himself, were never realised. What would 
have been his feelings, had he heard “ Bess of Bedlam,” 
“From rosy bowers,” or, “ Let the dreadful engines,” 
sung by Madame Mara, Mrs. Sheridan, Bartleman, or 
Braham ! 

But the highest quality of Purcell’s music is its 
genuine English character. In this respect it remains 
wholly unrivaled. Purcell was fully aware of the great 
principle, that the vocal music of every country must 
be founded upon the peculiar accent, or modulation, of 
its spoken language. Addison, (who, though not a 
musician, was well acquainted with those fundamental 
laws of taste and criticism which are applicable to all 
the fine arts,) has so clearly explained this principle, and 
so elegantly and happily illustrated it, that his remarks 
deserve the attention of every musical artist. Their 
value has suffered no abatement by the lapse of a cen- 
tury.* 

“The only fault,” says Addison, “I can find in our 
present practice, is the making use of the Italian recita- 
tivo with English words. 

«“ To go to the bottom of this matter, I must observe, 
that the tone, or (as the French call it) the accent of 
every pation in their ordinary speech, is altogether dif- 
ferent from that of every other people; as we may see 
even in the Welsh and Scots who border so near upon 





* Spectator, No. 29. 


April 3, 1711. 
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us. By the tone or accent, I do not mean the pronun- 
ciation of each particular word, but the sound of the 
whole sentence. Thus it is very common for an Eng- 
lish gentleman, when he hears a French tragedy, to 
complain that the actors all of them speak in a tone; 
and therefore he very wisely prefers his own country- 
men, not considering that a foreigner complains of the 
same tone in an English actor. 

«‘ For this reason, the recitative music, in every lan- 
guage, should be as different as the tone or accent of 
each language; for otherwise, what may properly ex- 
press a passion in one language will not do it in another. 
Every one who has been long in Italy knows very well, 
that the cadences in the recitative bear a remote affinity 
to the tone of their voices in ordinary conversation ; or, 
to speak more properly, are only the accents of their 
language made more musical and tuneful. ‘Thus the 
notes of interrogation, or admiration, in the Italian mu- 
sic (if one may so call them) which resemble their ac- 
cents in discourse on such occasions, are not unlike the 
ordinary tones of an English voice when we are angry : 
insomuch that I have often seen our audiences extreme- 
ly mistaken as to what has been doing upon the stage, 
and expecting to see the hero knock down a messenger 
when he has been asking him a question ; or fancying 
that he quarrels with his friend when he only bids him 
good morrow. 

“ For this reason the Italian artists cannot agree with 
our English musicians, in admiring Purcell’s composi- 
tions, and thinking his tunes so wonderfully adapted to 
his words; because both nations do not always express 
the same passions by the same sounds. 

“Tam therefore humbly of opinion, that an English 
composer should not follow the Italian recitative too ser- 
vilely, but make use of many gentle deviations from it, 
in compliance with his own native language. He may 
copy out of it all the lulling softness and dying falls, (as 
Shakspeare calls them,) but should still remember that 
he ought to accommodate himself to an English audi- 
ence; and, by humouring the tone of our voices in or- 
dinary conversation, have the same regard to the accent 
of his own language as those persons had to theirs whom 
he professes to imitate. It is observed that several of the 
singing-birds of our own country learn to sweeten their 
voices and mellow the harshness of their natural notes, 
by practising under these that come from warmer cli- 
mates. Inthe same manner I would allow the Italian 
opera to lend our English music as much as may grace 
and soften it, but never entirely to annihilate and destroy 
it. Let the infusion be as strong as you please, but still 
let the subject matter of it be English.* 

« A composer should fit his music to the genius of the 
people, and consider that the delicacy of hearing and 
taste of harmony, have been formed upon those sounds 
which every country abounds with: in short, that music 
is of a relative nature, and what is harmony to one ear 
may be dissonance to another. 

“ The same observations which I have made upon the 
recitative part of music, may be applied to all our songs 
and airs in general.” 

These important considerations are, in a great mea- 
sure, disregarded by English composers. English reci- 
tative, instead of being founded on what may be called 
the natural melody of English speech, is generally made 
up of a tissue of musical phrases borrowed from the 
Italian composers; so that an English singer, delivering 
a piece of recitative in his own language, has the appear- 
ance of a foreigner declaiming in broken English. The 
same thing, though in a lesser degree, is perceptible in 
our English airs; which, being made up of passages 
originally suggested by the modulations of Italian speech, 
are destructive of the emphasis and accent of the words 
to which they are united by the English composer. 
Similar effects are produced by the present imitation of 
the German music. Our composers act precisely as a 
painter would do, who, in painting an English landscape, 
instead of looking upon the scenery around him, should 
compose his picture by copying his rocks from Salvator 
Rosa, his blue distances from Poussin, his sunshine from 
Claude, his trees from Ruysdael, and his cattle from 
Cuyp. The evil has been aggravated of late years by 
the practice of adapting Italian, German, and French 
operas to the English stage: a practice which has al- 





* Addison’s musical language is not technically accu- 





rate, but this does net affect his principles. 





most put an end to the existence of English melody, 
Even when setting an English ballad, our composers 
show that their heads are full of Rossini, Spohr, Weber, 
or Auber. Compare their exotic productions with the 
genuine English strains of Purcell, Arne, Linley, Ar. 
nold, Dibdin, and Shield ; and the difference is at once 
perceived between copying from art and copying from 
nature. But let us not be misunderstood. A knowledge 
of art, and a study of its most exquisite productions, are 
necessary to enable the artist to bestow grace and refine. 
ment on his copies from nature. Purcell, the most na. 
tural and the most truly English of all our composers, 
sought for models among the French and Italian masters 
of his time. He himself has said, that “he has faith. 
fully endeavoured a just imitation of the most far-famed 
Italian masters: but this imitation (as the present writer 
has elsewhere observed) “did not consist in stringing 
together fragments of Italian melody, and trying to force 
these into an union with English words. He studied 
the genius of the Italian music; observed that its ex. 
cellencies consisted in its smoothness and expression, 
and in the exquisite adaptation of the melody to what 
may be called the accent and modulation of the Italian 
language ; and he endeavoured to give to his own music 
corresponding qualities. It thus arises, that Purcell’s 
music, while it does possess the excellencies of the 
Italian music which he studied, is perfectly original, and 
much more truly and essentially English than that of 
any composer who has appeared before or since.”*— 
“ Though Purcell’s dramatic style and recitative,” says 
Burney, “ were formed, in a great measure, on French 
models, there is a latent power and force in his expres- 
sion of English words, whatever be the subject, that 
will make an unprejudiced native of this island feel, 
more than all the elegance, grace, and refinement of 
modern music, jess happily applied, can do; and this 
pleasure is communicated to us, not by the symmetry or 
rhythm of modern melody, but by his having tuned to 
the true accents of our mother tongue those notes of 
passion which an inhabitant of this island would breathe 
in such situations as the words describe. And these in- 
digenous expressions of passion Purcell had the power 
to enforce by the energy of madulation, which, on some 
occasions, was bold, affecting, and sublime.” —« Handel,” 
adds the same writer, “who flourished in a less bar- 
barous age for his art, has been acknowledged Purcell’s 
superior in many particulars; but in none more than 
the art and grandeur of his choruses, the harmony and 
texture of his organ fugues, as well as his great style of 
playing that instrament; the majesty of his grand con- 
certos; the ingenuity of his accompaniments to his 
songs and choruses, and even in the general melody of 
the airs themselves: yet, in the accent, passion, and ex- 
pression of English words, the vocal music of Purcell 
is sometimes, to my feelings, as superior to Handel’s as 
an original poem to a translation.” 

Every English student of composition ought to “give 
his days and nights” to the music of Purcell: not for 
the purpose of learning to copy him, but of learning, 
from him, to copy nature. 

The principal dramatic singers in Purcell’s time were 
Mr. James Bowen, Mr. Harris, Mr. Freeman, Mr. Pate, 
and Mr. Mountfort, performers at the theatres; Mr. 
Damascene, Mr. Woodson, Mr. Turner, and Mr. Bou- 
chier, gentlemen of the chapel royal; Mrs. Mary Davis, 
Miss Shore, (afterwards Mrs. Cibber,) Mrs. Cross, Miss 
Campion, Mrs. Butler, and Mrs. Bracegirdle. 

None of the above male theatrical performers are 
much spoken of as singers, though they are described as 
excellent actors. The gentlemen of the chapel royal, 
about this time, occasionally assisted in musical per- 
formances on the stage; but this practice was afterwards 
prohibited by Queen Anne. 

Mrs. Davis was one of the actresses belonging to Sir 
William Davenant’s company, who boarded in his 
house. Downes says, that she played the part of Ce- 
lania in a play called the Rivals; and in this part, which 
was that of a shepherdess mad for love, sang the well- 
known ballad, « My lodging is on the cold ground” so 
beautifully, that she captivated King Charles II., who 
took her off the stage, and had a daughter by her, who 
was named Mary Tudor, and was married to Francis, 
Lord Ratcliffe, afterwards Earl of Derwentwater. Mrs. 
Davis was also admired as a dancer. 





* Musical History, Biography, and Criticism. 
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Miss Shore was daughter of Matthias Shore, sergeant 
trumpeter in the king’s household. She was a beautiful 
and amiable young woman, and at an early age showed 
great musical talents, and became a favourite pupil of 
Purcell. Colley Cibber, having accidentally heard ber 
perform on the harpsichord, fell in love with her, and 
married her, when he himself was only two-and-twenty, 
and she still younger. At that time, as Cibber tells us, 
he had no other income than twenty pounds a year al- 
lowed him by his father, and twenty shillings a week 
from the theatre. The marriage having taken place 
without the consent of the lady’s father, he refused to do 
any thing for them: upon this Mrs. Cibber betook her- 
self to the stage; and, after having distinguished herself 
as a singer, became an actress of the highest celebrity. 

Miss Cross was an eminent actress, especially in mu- 
sical parts. She performed the character of Altisidora, 
in the third part of Don Quixote, in which she sang 
the song, “ From rosy bowers.” 

Miss Campion was a young woman of low birth, but, 
unhappily for herself, possessed a beautiful person and a 
fine voice. William, the first Duke of Devonshire, then 
an old man, took her off the stage, and made her his 
mistress. She died in 17(6, in her nineteenth year ; 
and the duke buried her in the church of Latimers, in 
Buckinghamshire, the burial-place of his family. In the 
chancel of that church he erected a monument for her, 
on which there is a Latin inscription, importing that she 
was wise beyond her years, and bountiful to the poor 
even beyond her abilities ; and, at the theatre, where she 
had some time acted, modest and untainted ; that being 
seized with a hectic fever, she had submitted to her fate 
with a firm confidence and Christian piety ; and that 
William, Duke of Devonshire, had, upon her beloved 
remains, erected that tomb as sacred to her memory. 
This ostentatious proof of attachment to an object of 
illicit love was properly looked upon as an insult to re- 
ligion and good manners, and very generally censured. 

Mrs. Butler is described by Cibber as an excellent 
actress and singer. In speaking, she had a sweet-toned 
voice, which, with her genteel air and sensible pronun- 
ciation, rendered her very interesting in many serious 


| parts, though she excelled also in characters of humour. 





She gave great attraction, both by her acting and sing- 
ing, to the part of Philidel, the good spirit, in King 
Arthur. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle was the most favourite performer of 
her time. Cibber gives.a captivating description of her, 
as she was in the year 1690. She was then, he says, 
just blooming to her maturity, her reputation as an ac- 
tress gradually rising with the beauty of her person. 
There never was any woman in such general favour 
with the public; a favour which, to the very end of her 
theatrical life, she preserved by maintaining strict pro- 
priety of conduct. She was a brunette, with so lively 
an aspect, and such a glow of health and cheerfulness 
in her countenance, that she was surrounded by lovers 
and admirers. 

Among these was a Captain Hill, a man of a profli- 
gate and brutal character, who had long persecuted her 
with addresses which she rejected with merited con- 
tempt. Hill ascribed this rejection, not to his own un- 
worthiness, but to the lady’s preference of some other 
person; and as Mountfort the actor was a handsume 
man, frequently performed with her, and was on terms 
of friendly intercourse with her, Hill fixed on him, 
though a married man, as the object of his suspicion. 
Having obtained the assistance of Lord Mohun, a noted 
roué of that day, and hired some soldiers, he attempted 
to force Mrs. Bracegirdle into a coach, as she came out 
of a house where she had supped. But her mother and 
the gentleman of the house, having resisted and called 
for help, she was rescued and safely guarded home. Hill 
and Lord Mohun, thus disappointed of their prey, vowed 
vengeance, with dreadful imprecations, against Mount- 
fort, Mrs. Bracegirdle’s friends, hearing these threats, 
immediately sent to Mrs. Mountfort, advising her to 
warn her husband nut to come home that night; but un- 
fortunately Mrs. Mountfort’s messengers were unable to 
find him. In the meantime, Lord Mohun and Captain 
Hill paraded the street with their swords drawn till 
about midnight, when they met Mountfort on his return 
home, Lord Mobun saluted him in a friendly manner, 
and while they were in conversation, Hill, coming be- 
hind Mountfort, gave him a violent blow on the head 
with his left hand, and before Montfort had time to draw 


and stand on his defence, ran him through the body with 
bis sword. ‘T’his last circumstance Mountfort declared, 
as a dying man, to the surgeon who attended him. He 
died on the following day. Hill immediately made his 
escape; but Lord Mohun was seized. He was brought 
to trial on the 31st January, 1693, when he waa acquit- 
ted, strangely enough, on the ground that he had not 
directly assisted Hill in the murder; fourteen peers 
voting that he was guilty, and sixteen not guilty. Mount- 
fort, who was in his thirty-third year, was, says Cibber, 
generally lamented by his friends and all lovers of the 
theatre. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle’s name appears as a principal per- 
former in many of the comedies that were performed 
about the end of the seventegnth and the earlier part of 
the eighteenth century. She appears to have made an 
extraordinary impression by her manner of singing an 
impassioned song, composed by Eccles, in the character 
of Marcella, in the second part of Don Quixote. In 
the Orpheus Britannicus there is a song, “ Whilst I 
with grief on you did look,” addressed to her in compli- 
ment to that performance. 

“ Mrs. Bracegirdle,” says Aston, a cotemporary writer, 
“that Diana of the ‘stage, had many assailants on her 
virtue, as Lord Lovelace and Mr. Congreve, the last of 
which had her company most. But she ever resisted his 
vicious attacks, and yet was always uneasy at his leav- 
ing her. She was very shy of Lord Lovelace’s com- 
pany, as being an engaging man who dressed well; and 
as every day his servant came to her to ask her how she 
did, she always returned her answer in the most obeisant 
words and behaviour, that she was indifferent well, she 
humbly thanked his lordship. She was of a lovely 
height, with dark brown hair and eyebrows, black spark- 
ling eyes, and a fresh blushy complexion ; and, when- 
ever she exerted herself, had an involuntary flushing in 
her breast, neck, and face, having continually a cheerful 
aspect, and a fine set of even white teeth; never making 
an exit but that she left the audience in an imitation of 
her pleasant countenance. Her virtue had its reward 
both in applause and specie ; for it happened, that as the 
Dukes of Dorset and Devonshire, Lord Halifax, and 
other nobles, over a bottle, were extolling Mrs. Brace- 
girdle’s virtuous behaviour ; ‘ Come,’ says Lord Halifax, 
‘you all commend her virtue, but why do we not pre- 
sent this incomparable woman with something worthy 
her acceptance?’ His lordship deposited two hundred 
guineas, which the rest made up eight hundred, and sent 
to her, with encomiums on her virtue. She was, when 
on the stage, diurnally charitable, going often into Clare- 
market, and giving money to the poor unemployed bas- 
ketwomen, insomuch that she could not pass that 
neighbourhood without the thankful acclamations of 
people of all degrees ; so that if any person had afironted 
her, they would have been in danger of being killed di- 
rectly ; and yet this good woman was an actress.” 

The character of this remarkable woman did not 
escape obloquy. She was grossly attacked by the noto- 
rious Tom Brown; and Gildon (in his Comparison be- 
tween the two Stages, 1702) says, “ her virtue is all a 
juggle, ’tis legerdemain; the best on’t is, she falls into 
good hands, and the secrecy of the intrigue secures her; 
but as to her innocence, I believe no more on’t than I 
believe of John Mandeville.” The circumstances of her 
life, however, in so far as they are known, do not give 
countenance to these accusations, which are probably 
calumnies resulting from personal enmity. Gildon also 
says, that, after the appearance of Jeremy Collier’s book, 
she, along with one or two other performers, were fined 


for uttering profane or indecent expressions on the stage. | 


Whatever grounds there may have been, however, for 
charging Mrs. Bracegirdle with secret irregularities, it is 
certain that she conducted herself with decency and 
prudence, passed through life with credit, supported the 
respectability of her profession, and never, by her own 
example, gave countenance or encouragement to the im- 
propriety of others. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle continued to perform till the year 
1707, when she left the stage. In the latter part of her 
life she resided in the family of Francis Chute, Esgq., 
one of the king’s counsel, at his house in Norfolk street 
in the Strand, where she died, in 1784, in the eighty- 
fifth year of her age. 

Dryden, who had furnished Purcell with subjects 
worthy of his genius, did not long survive him. ‘I'he 





poet’s last production was The Secular Masque, which 
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was written about the end of the year 1699, and, from 
its title, seems to have been intended to celebrate the 
conclusion of the century; Dryden having erroneously 
supposed that the century terminated with the year 1699. 
It is a mythological satire on the reigns of the Stuarts, 
the predecessors of King William. By the introduction 
of the deities of the chase, of war, and of love, as go- 
verning the various changes of the seventeenth century, 
Dryden alludes to the sylvan sports of James I., the 
bloody wars of his son, and the licentious gallantry 
which prevailed in the court of Charles II., and of James, 
his successor. It was performed in 1700, but it does not 
seem certain whether or not the poet was then alive. It 
was favourably received; and the music, which is said 
to have been compose by Daniel Purcell, was much 
approved. Though this piece is a mere trifle, it was re- 
vived with success at Drury Lane, in 1749, with new 
music, by Dr. Boyce. 

John Eccles holds a high rank among the musicians 
of this period, and many of his compositions are still 
well known to the lovers of the old English music. He 
was much employed in writing for the stage. He com- 
posed the music in a tragedy, by Dennis, called Rinaldo 
and Armida, which was performed in 1690; and in 
which the song, “The jolly breeze” was long popular. 
He composed the music to Congreve’s Masque, The 
Judgment of Paris, which was published entire. A 
collection of his theatrical compositions, consisting of 
act tunes, dances, and incidental songs, in a number of 
dramatic pieces, was published by him with a dedication 
to Queen Anne. It contains many admirable songs, 
which are indeed inferior only to those of Purcell. The 
mad song, “I burn, my brain consumes to ashes,” sung 
by Mrs. Bracegirdle, in the character of Marcella, in 
Don Quixote, was one of the masterpieces of that fa- 
vourite actress. In the Orpheus Britannicus there is a 
song by Purcell, in compliment to Mrs. Bracegirdle’s 
performance of Eccles’s song. In the latter part of his 
life, Eccles was master of the gueen’s band, and was 
known to the musical world only by the odes on her 
majesty’s birth-day, the new year, &c., which he eom- 
posed in the course of his duty. 

Eccles had two brothers, Henry and Thomas, both 
musicians. Henry was an eminent violinist, in the 
service of the French court, and ‘the author of a set of 
excellent violin solos, published at Paris in 1720. Tho- 
mas is remarkable as having been perhaps the last of 
those itinerant musicians who used to frequent taverns, 
and play for the entertainment of the guests. He was 
a man of talent in his profession, but reduced by disso- 
lute habits to this degrading exercise of it. ‘The follow- 
ing account of him and his performance was given to 
Sir John Hawkins, by a good judge of music who beard 
him play. “It was about the month of November, in 
the year 1735, that I, with some friends, were met to 
spend the evening at a tavern in the eity, when this 
man, in a mean but decent garb, was introduced to us 
by the waiter. Immediately on opening the door, I heard 
the twang of one of his strings from under his coat, 
which was accompanied by the question, ‘Gentlemen, 
will you please to hear any music?’ Our curiosity and 
the modesty of the man’s deportment inclined us tu say 
yes; and music he gave us, such asI had never heard be- 
fore, nor shall again, under the same circumstances, 
With as fine and delicate a hand as I ever heard, he 
played the whole fifth and ninth solos of Corelli, two 
songs of Mr. Handel, ‘Del minacciar’ in Otho, and 
‘Spero si, mio caro bene,’ in Admetus: in short, his 
performance was such as would command the attention 
of the nicest ear, and left us, his auditors, much at a loss 
to guess what it was that constrained him to seek his 
living in a way so disreputable. He made no secret of 
his name; he said he was the youngest of three bro- 
thers, and that Henry, the middle one, had been his 
master, and was then in the service of the King of 
France. We were very little disposed to credit the ac- 
count he gave us of his brother’s situation in France ; 
but the collection of solos, above mentioned to have been 
published by him at Paris, put it out of question.” Upon 
enquiry some time afterwards, it appeared that he was 
idle and given to drinking. He was well known to the 
musicians of the time, who thought themselves disgraced 
by this practice of his, which was called going a busking. 

In 1698, Jeremy Collier published his celebrated 
“ View of the Immorality and profaneness of the Eng- 
lish stage ;’ a book in which he assailed most of the 
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to many abuses. As public theatres multiplied in the 
different towns, and each department of the drama be- 
came a profession giving employment to numbers of 
people in the capacities of dramatists, composers, actors, 
and singers, these occupations came to be exercised by 
ignorant and worthless pretenders: so that, notwith- 
standing the genius of a few eminent individuals, the 
general standard of excellence, in every branch of the 
art, was much lowered. ‘I'he Italian musical dramas of 
that period were full of the most ridiculous absurdities. 
Regularity of construction, consistency of character, and 
poetical beauty, were disregarded, provided the eye and 
ear were gratified with splendid sights and feats of vocal 
execution. In one of these pieces, which represented 
the siege of Persepolis, a mine exploded and blew up a 


cannot find any subject of eulogy, (as is often the case,) 
he will say, that he is silent through fear of hurting his 
patron’s modesty, but that Fame, with her hundred bra- 
zen trumpets, will spread his immortal name from pole to 
pole. He will do well to protest to the reader that his 
opera was composed in his youth, and may add that it 
was written in a few days: by this he will show that he 
is a true modern, and has a proper contempt for the an- 
tiquated precept, nonumgue prematur in annum. He 
may add, too, that he became a poet solely for his amuse- 
ment, and to divert his mind from graver occupations: 
but that he had published his work by the advice of his 
friends and the command of bis patron, and by no means 
from any love of praise or desire of profit. He will 
take care not to neglect the usual explanation of the 


living writers, from Dryden to Durfey. This book made may really be a musical beavty. Bat the excess to | for his being master of the principles of composition ; , He 
! a great impression on the public, who were confounded | which they were carried by the composers of those days little practive being all that is necessary. He need ng of | 
: when they contemplated the mass of profanity, immo-| was most ridiculous. know any thing of poetry, or give himself any trouble ing 
: rality, and indecency, which was thus concentrated and Although Cicognini was one of the chief corruptors | about the meaning of the words, or even the quantities ree 
brought all at once before their eyes. “The wise and | of thedtalian musical drama, by introducing into it these | of the syllables, Neither is it necessary that he shoulj ae 
the pious,” says Dr. Johnson, “caught the alarm; and | follies and absurdities, yet, in his own time, he was looked | study the properties of the stringed or wind instruments; a 

the nation wondered why it had so long suffered irreligion | upon asa restorer of the drama. His pieces were many | if he can play on the harpsichord, it will do very wel he 
and licentiousness to be openly taught at the public | times reprinted ; and the Italian critics held him up as | It will, however, be not amiss for him to have been for pay 
charge.” Dryden, to his honour, admitted the justice of | a model for imitation. some years a violin-player, or music-copier for some cele. ” 
the accusation against himself. “I shall say the less of In the year 1720, there appeared a satirical work of | brated composer, whose original scenes he may treasure = 
Mr. Collier,” said the veteran poet, in the preface to his | Benedetto Marcello, the celebrated author of the Psalms, | up, and thus supply himself with subjects for his airs, te 
Fables, * because in many things he has taxed me justly ; | which gives a lively picture of the musical drama at that | recitatives, or choruses. He will by no means think of So. 

and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expressions | period. Marcello was a Venetian nobleman, still more reading the opera through, but will compose it line by né 

of mine, which can be truly argued of obscenity, pro-| distinguished by his genius and various accomplishments line; using, for the airs, motivi which he bas lying by 
faneness, or immorality, and retract them. If he be my | than by his rank. Besides his great sacred work, which | him: and if the words do not go well below the notes, C 
enemy, let him triumph; if he be my friend, as I have | has rendered his name illustrious, he wrote the poetry | he will torment the poet till they are altered to his mini, ots 
given him no personal occasion to be otherwise, he will | and music of several operas, besides sonnets and other When the singer comes to a cadence, the composer wil} bie 
be glad of my repentance. It becomes me not to draw | lyrical pieces. His book, which we have just mentioned, | make all the instruments stop, leaving it to the singer to a 
my pen in the defence of a bad cause, when I have so| is called J/ Teatro alla moda, and is a curious satire on do whatever he pleases. He will serve the manager on od 
oflen drawn it for a good one.” It does not appear that | the manners as well as the music of the time. It is de- | very low terms, considering the thousands of crowns that wil 
such an amende honorable as this was made by any | scribed in the title page as being “an easy and sure | the singers cost him: he will therefore content himself pe 
other of the dramatic writers whom Mr. Collier had | method of composing and performing Italian operas in | with an inferior salary tothe lowest of these, provided és 
chastised ; but his book contributed to the reformation | the modern fashion ;” and professes to give useful and | that he is not wronged by the bear, the attendants, or the cor 
of a great evil. Collier’s attack on the stage,” says Sir | necessary advice to poets, composers, singers, managers, | scene-shifters, being put above him. When he is walk. the 
Walter Scott, “was attended with good consequences, | orchestra players, machinists, scene-painters, prompters, | ing with the singers, he will always give them the wall, bend 
which that active disputant lived to witness. Indecencies | copyists, the actresses’ mothers and protectors, and other keep his hat in his hand, and remain a step in the rear; lad 
were no longer either fashionable or tolerated ; and by | persons belonging to the theatre. A few of these ironi- | considering that the lowest of them, on the stage, is at poi 
degrees the ladies began to fill the boxes at a new play, | cal counsels will give an idea of the whole. least a general, a captain of the guards, or some such nif 
without either the necessity of wearing masks, or the The author begins by telling the poet, that there is no | personage. All the airs should be formed of the same ing 
risk of incurring censure. Later times have carried this | occasion for his reading, or having read, the old Greek | materials-—long divisions, holding notes, and repetitions for 
' laudable restraint still further; till at last, if we have lost | and Latin authors ; for this good reason, that the ancients | of insignificant words, as amore amore, impero impero, on 
almost all the wit of our predecessors, we at least have | never read any of the works of the moderns. He will | Europa Europa, furori furori, orgoglio orgoglio, &, the 
= retained none of their licentiousness.” not ask any questions about the ability of the performers, | &c.; and therefore the composer should have before him ho' 
. but will rather enquire whether the theatre is provided | a memorandum of the things necessary for the termination cal 
Pe with a good bear, a good lion, a good nightingale, good | of every air. This will enable him to eschew variety, en 
CHAPTER IX. thunder, lightning, and earthquakes. He will introduce | which is no longer in use. After ending a recitative in all 
a magnificent show in his last scene, and conclude with | a flat key, he will suddenly begin an air in three or four 

' Degeneracy of the Italian opera at the commencement ee i b i aedh tile ts f | If th 4 as 
Folens last eettnsouenDinieain’s eden. 0 Sadia aia the usual chorus in honour of the sun, the moon, or the | sharps; and this by way of novelty, the modern the 
; ? : use : . | manager. In dedicating his libretto to some great per- | composer wishes to write in four parts, two of them must in 
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—Caldara—Lotti— Vivaldi — Improvements effected ee a tea _ rd ~ fa sie saeee hi ” nt diversity of atin y - a rr b _ as 
by them—Dramatic poets—Apostolo Zeno—Metasta- learning, eer pti mes ah oe: Pa wey A ato tg rs # po he hic-tanaie ~ ameioas a re . cabelas he 
sio—His appearance an era in the Italian opera. anager er She wag ttmnane Param cman ap A (ecco flares comatiges oye Vic only or eenencheding vo 
tain all his titles, that he may blazon them on his title | quavers or semiquavers. He will charm. the audience wh 
About the und of the seventeenth and beginning of | pages, with an &c. &c. He will exalt the great man’s | with airs accompanied by the instruments pizzicati or wil 
the eighteenth century, the Italian musical drama appears, | family and ancestors; make an abundant use of such | con sordini, trumpets, and other effective contrivances, the 
for a time, to have degenerated, and to have become liable | phrases as liberality, and generosity of soul; and if he | He will not compose airs with a simple bass accompani- tal 


ment, because this is no longer the custom; and, besides, 
he would take as much time to compose one of these as 
a dozen with the orchestra. The modern composer will 
oblige the manager to furnish him with a large orchestra 
of violins, oboes, horns, &c., saving him rather the ex- 
pense of double basses, of which there is no occasion to 
make any use, except in tuning at the outset. The over- 
ture will be a movement in the French style, or a pres- 
tissimo in semiquavers in a major key, to which will 
succeed a piano in the minor ; concluding with a minuet, 
gavot, or jig, again in the major key. In this manner 
the composer will avoid all fugues, syncopations, and 
treatment of subjects, as being antiquated contrivances, 
quite banished from modern music. The modern com- 
poser will be most attentive to all the ladies of the theatre, 


part of the city. In another, Alcibiades, the Athenian | three great points of every drama, the place, time, and | supplying them with plenty of old songs transposed to en 
general, came on the stage in a fashionable carriage, pre- | action ; the place signifying in such-and-such a theatre; | suit their voices, and telling each of them that the opera va 
ceded by couriers and outriders, according to the mode | the time, from eight to twelve o’clock at night ; the action, | is supported by her talent alone. He will bring every vi 
of the day. In an opera called Dido, written by Busi-| the ruin of the manager. The incidents of the piece | night some of his friends, and seat them in the orchestra; mi 
nelli, a Venetian poet, the first act comprehended the | should consist of dungeons, daggers, poison, boar-hunts, | giving the double bass or violoncello (as being the most In 
burning of Troy ; the second, the arrival of A5neas after | earthquakes, sacrifices, madness, and so forth: because | useless instruments) leave of absence to make room for ev 
seven years’ wandering on the shores of Carthage; the | the people are always greatly moved by such unexpected | them. he 
third, the fight of Aineas, and suicide of the deserted | things. A good modern poet ought to know nothing The singer is informed that there is no occasion for ch 
queen. These dramas, too, contained a mixture of tra- | about music, because the ancients, according to strabo, | having practised the so/fergio; because be would thus au 
gedy and comedy which had neither the grandeur of the | Pliny, &c., thought this knowledge necessary. At the | be in danger of acquiring a firm voice, just intonation, ta’ 
i one nor the vivacity of the other. Gods and heroes were | rehearsals he should never tell his meaning to any of the | and the power of singing in tune; things wholly useless bo 
mixed with buffoons, tragical incidents with farcical | performers, wisely reflecting that they-always want to do | in modern music. Nor isit very necessary that he should wi 
jokes, and lofty or impassioned declamation with doggrel | every thing in their own way. If a husband and wife | be able to read or write, know how to pronounce the tr 
or ribaldry. are discovered in prison, and one of them is led away to | words or understand their meaning, provided he can rua th 
In these dramas, love was always introduced as the | die, it is indispensable that the other remain to sing an | divisions, make shakes, cadences, &c, He will always of 
principal topic ; and it was often treated in a childish | air, which should be to lively words, to relieve the feel- | complain of his part, saying that it is not in his way, 
as well as indecent manner. In one of them there is a| ings of the audience, and make them understand that | that the aits are not in his style, and so on: and he will me 
duet between two lovers, the subject of which is their | the whole affair is a joke. If two of the characters make | sing an air by some other composer, protesting that ut th 
alternately asking, refusing, and giving each other kisses; | love, or plot a conspiracy, it should always be in the | such a court, or in the presence of such a ‘great person- pe 
the performers, while singing it, “suiting the action to| presence of servants and attendants. That part of a | age, that air carried away all the applause, and he was e: 


the word.” 
One of the musical beauties of that time was the 
mimicry of various sounds by means of instruments. 
Imitations of the cries of animals, or other natural 
sounds, by means of instruments, when discreetly used, 





father, or a tyrant, when it is the principal character, 
should always be given toa soprano ; reserving the tenors 
and basses for captains of the guard, confidants, shep- 
herds, messengers, and so. forth. 

The modern composer is told that there is no occasion 





obliged to repeat it a dozen times in anevening. At the 
rehearsals he will merely hum his airs, and will insist on 
having the time in his own way. He will stand with 
one hand in his waistcoat and the other in his breeches 
pocket, and take care not to allow a syllable to be heard. 
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He will always keep his hat on his head, though a person 
of quality should speak to him, in order to avoid catch- 
ing cold: and he will not bow his head to any body, 
remembering the kings, princes, and emperors, whom he 
isin the habit of personating. On the stage he will 
sing with shut teeth, doing all he can to prevent a word 
he says from being understood, and, in the recitatives, 
paying no respect either to commas or periods. While 
another performer is reciting a soliloquy, or singing an 
air, he will be saluting the company in the boxes, or tit- 
tering with musicians in the orchestra, or the attendants ; 
because the audience knows very well that he is Signor 
So-and-so, the musico, and not Prince Zoroastro, whom 
he is representing. A modern virtuoso will be hard to 
prevail on to sing at a private party. When he arrives, 
he will walk up to the mirror, settle his wig, draw down 
his ruffles, and pall up his cravat to show his diamond 
brooch. He will then touch the harpsichord very care- 
lessly, and begin his air three or four times, as if he could 
not recollect it. Having granted this great favour, he 
will begin talking (by way of gathering applause) with 
some lady, telling her stories about his travels, correspond- 
ence, and professional intrigues ; all the while ogling his 
companion with passionate glances, and throwing back 
the curls of his peruke, sometimes on one shoulder, 
sometimes on the other. He will every minute offer the 
lady snuff in a different box, in one of which he will 
point out his own portrait; and will show her some mag- 
nificent diamond, the gift of a distinguished patron, say- 
ing that he would offer it for her acceptance were it not 
for delicacy. Thus he will perhaps make an impression 
on her heart, and, at all events, make a great figure in 
the eyes of the company. In the society of literary men, 
however eminent, he will always take precedence, be- 
cause, with most people, the singer has the credit of being 
an artist, while the literary man has no consideration at 
all. He will even advise them to embrace his profession, 
as the singer has plenty of money as well as fame, while 
the man of letters is very apt to die of hunger. If the 
singer is a bass, he should constantly sing tenor passages 
as high as he can. If a tenor, he ought to go as low as 
he can in the scale of the bass, or get up, with a falsetto 
voice, into the regions of the contralto, without minding 
whether he sings through his nose or his throat. He 
will pay his court to all the principal cantatriceseand 
their protectors; and need not despair, by means of his 
talent and exemplary modesty, to acquire the title of a 
count, marquis, or chevalier. 

The prima donna receives ample instructions in her 
duties both on and off the stage. She is taught how to 
make engagements, and to screw the manager up to 
exorbitant terms ; how to obtain the “ protection” of rash 
amateurs, who are to attend her at all times, pay her 
expenses, make her presents, and submit to her caprices. 
She is taught to be careless at rehearsals, to be insolent 
to the other performers, and to perform all manner of 
musical absurdities on the stage. She must have a mu- 
sic-master to teach her variations, passages, and embel- 
lishments to her airs; and some familiar friend, an advo- 
cate or a doctor, to teach her how to move her arms, turn 
her head, and use her handkerchief, without telling her 
why, for that would only confuse her head. She is to 
endeavour to vary her airs every night; and though the 
variations may be at cross purposes with the bass, or the 
violin part, or the harmony of the accompaniments, that 
matters little, as a modern conductor is deaf and dumb, 
In her airs and recitatives, in action she will take care 
every night to use the same motions of her hand, her 
head, her fan, and her handkerchief. If she orders a 
character to be put in chains, and addresses him in an 
air of rage or disdain, during the symphony she should 
talk and laugh with him, point out to him people in the 
boxes; and show how very little she is in earnest. She 
will get hold of a new passage in rapid triplets, and in- 
troduce it in all her airs, quick, slow, lively, or sad ; and 
the higher she can rise in the scale, the surer she will be 
of having all the principal parts allotted to her. 

A modern manager, says our author, ought to have 
no knowledge of music, acting, poetry, painting, or any 
thing belonging to a theatre. He wil! engage his com- 
posers, and others, at the suggestion of his friends, taking 
care to be as narrow as possible in his terms, except with 
the singers, particularly the ladies, who must be well 
paid. He will put an opera into the hands of the com- 
Poser on the fourth of the month, telling hit that it 
must positively be brought out on the twelfth, and that 
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therefore he need not be very nice about the correctness 
of his score. The greater part of his company should 
consist of women ; and if two ladies dispute about having 
the first part, he will get two parts composed, precisely 
equal in airs, recitatives, and every thing else; taking 
care even that the names of the characters shall contain 
the same number of letters, He will engage singers of 
small reputation, having a view rather to their looks than 
to their talent; for, if pretty, they will find plenty of 
“ protectors,” which will be of advantage to his theatre. 
In playing his violoncello and double bass, he will abate 
all the second parts of the airs which they have not 
played ; desiring, for that purpose, his composer to write 
these second parts without putting a note of bass to them. 
If the house is thin, he will allow the performers to leave 
out their recitatives and sing half their songs, and make 
game with each other on the stage. On such nights he 
will not insist on the orchestra rosining their bows, nor 
make any objection to the attendants smoking behind 
the scenes. 

In the directions to the orchestra, “the oboes, flutes, 
trumpets, bassoons,’’ &c., are advised to be always out 
of tune. From this it would appear that wind-instru- 
ments were in common use in the Italian opera at an 
earlier period than is generally supposed. The author 
goes on to instruct the machinists, scene-painters, at- 
tendants, dressmakers, dancers, prompters; the amateur 
patrons of the theatre and protectors of the cantatrices, 
with their mothers (a set of persons on whom he be- 
stows very particular attention) in the same sarcastic 
vein. The grave irony and quaint style of the book are 
very amusing ; and the author makes his theatrical ladies 
talk a patois so rude as to be almost unintelligible—an 
indication of their want of education and breeding, and 
the low position which they then held in the scale of so- 
ciety. 

In a sketch professedly satirical, some allowance must 
be made for exaggeration and caricature; but it bears 
every mark of having been drawn from the life ; and its 
general truth is confirmed by the number of particulars 
in which it resembles the musical stage, even after the 
lapse of a century. In the days of Marcello, as in our 
own, there were distinguished dramatic poets, composers, 
and singers; but the bulk of them were in many re- 
spects such as he describes, and are so to this hour. The 
Italian playwright, called par excellence, “ poeta,” is 
still generally an ignorant, despised creature, the serf of 
some particular theatre, and cringingly obsequious to the 
popular composer and fashionable singers, who requite 
his humility by making him the butt of their ridicule.* 
In the sarcastic advices which Marcello gives to this 
class of persons, as well as to the composers and per- 
formers, we recognise many approved practices of the 
present day. One difference there is; the present Italian 
stage, among its poets and composers, can boast of no 
such names as adorned it in the time of Marcello. 

The greatest of the Italian composers for the theatre, 
who flourished at the beginning of the last century, was 
the celebrated Alessandro Scarlatti. ‘This great musi- 
cian was born at Naples in 1650, and spent the greatest 
part of his life in his native city, where he died in 1728. 
He was a voluminous writer for the church and the 
chamber, as well as the theatre. He is said to have com- 
posed above a hundred operas, which are now forgotten ; 
but his numerous cantatas are still the admiration of 
musicians. Antonio Caldara was also a great dramatic 
composer, though it is only by his works for the church 
that he is now known. He produced his first opera at 
Venice in 1697, and his last (Metastasio’s Achille in 
Sciro) at Vienna in 1736, He was during the greatest 
part of his life in the imperial service, and died at Vi- 
enna in 1763, at the age of ninety. Antonio Lotti, 
whose fine compositions for the church are still extant, 
composed a number of operas for the Venetian theatre 
between 1698 and 1717. Antonio Vivaldi was a great 
violinist as well as a dramatic composer. He was for 
some time maestro di capella to the landgrave of Hesse 
Darmstadt, but afterwards became director of the con- 
servatory of La Pieta at Venice, where he resided from 
the year 1713 till his death. He was an ecclesiastic; 
and it is related of him, that one day, while he was say- 
ing mass, a theme fur a fugue having suddenly struck 





* See the anecdote of Rossini and Tottola, the 
“poeta” of the theatre of San Carlo, in Stendhal’s Vie 
de Rossini. 





him, he quitted the altar to the surprise of the congre 
gation, hastened into the sacristy to write it down, and, 
having done so, returned to finish his office. For this 
misdemeanour he was brought before the inquisition ; 
but the fault having been considered as an aberration of 
genius, he received no further punishment than a pro- 
hibition from saying mass for the future. 

These were the principal composers of the beginning 
of the last century, who had produced operas before the 
date of Marcello’s satire, and who contributed to those 
improvements in dramatic music which were carried fur- 
ther by Leo, Vinci, and others who came after them. 

Similar improvements gradually took place in the 
dramatic composition of Italian operas. They became 
more regular and rational in their structure and inci- 
dents. It was no longer necessary that their subjects 
should be drawn from the classic mythology, or the 
marvels and enchantments of the middle ages. «“ Gods 
and devils,” says Arteaga, “ were banished from the 
stage, as soon as poets discovered the art of making men 
speak with dignity.” It was found better that the feel- 
ings should be roused by an interesting story, and the 
heart touched by noble or pathetic sentiments, than that 
the eye should be dazzled by glittering shows, or the 
fancy amused, at the expense of reason and common 
sense, by absurd adventures and incredible prodigies. 
The opera, too, received dignity and congruity by being 
cleared of the low buffoonery which it had been usual 
to introduce into the most lofty and serious scenes. 

Many poets, whose names are now forgotten, even in 
Italy, had the merit of contributing to this reformation 
of the musical drama. Of some of the poets of this 
period we shall have occasion to speak, in tracing the 
introduction of the Italian opera into England. The 
first musical dramatist of lasting celebrity was Apostolo 
Zeno, who, for a time, was the idol of his countrymen, 
till he was thrown into the shade by the far greater 
splendour of his suceessor Metastasio. 

Apostolo Zeno was not only an eminent poet, but a 
learned critic and antiquary. He was born in the year 
1669, and descended from a noble Venetian family. At 
an early age he applied himself to literature and the 
study of the history and antiquities of his country. In 
1696 he instituted at Venice a distinguished literary so- 
ciety, called the Academy Degli Animosi, and was the 
editor of the Giornale de’ Letterati d’ Italia, which he 
carried on from 1710 till 1719. His first musical drama, 
L’ Inganni felici, was performed at Venice in 1695. In 
1718 he entered into the service of the Emperor Charles 
VI., in the capacity of imperial poet-laureate ; in which 
situation he resided at Vienna till 1731, when he return- 
ed to Venice, his native city, where he died in 1750, at 
the age of eighty-one. Previous to the time of his quit- 
ting Vienna, Zeno had produced forty-six operas and 
seventeen oratorios, besides a number of other dramatic 
pieces. After his return to Venice, he employed his 
latter days in the composition of several learned and 
valuable works on subjects of history, antiquities, and 
criticism. His dramatic works were published at Venice 
in 1744, in ten volumes, by Count Gozzi; and in 1752 
his letters were published in three volumes by Forcel- 
lini. His commentary on the Bibl. dell’ Eloquenza 
Italiana, one of the best of his critical works, was pub- 
lished in 1753, with a preface dictated by himself imme- 
diately before his death He was a man of great 
modesty, and, as appears from passages in his letters, 
thought diffidently of his own talents. Being conscious 
of the decay of his poetical powers, he recommended, 
some years before he quitted Vienna, that Metastasio 
should be associated with him in the office of poet-lau- 
reate; and, after the arrival of his young colleague, 
seems to have attempted nothing but oratorios. 

Apostolo Zeno was called the Corneille of the musical 
drama; and, in the bold and original genivs which en- 
abled him to leave his cotemporaries so far behind him, 
he certainly resembled the father of French tragedy. 
But the quality of his works was much injured by the 
quickness w::h which he produced them. He took only 
eight days, as Maffei informs us, to write an opera; and 
this haste led him into innumerable negligences, both of 
construction and style. He was not sufficiently aware 
of the rapidity of action which the musical drama re- 
quires. Hence his scenes are often too long, and his 
plots so complex and crowded with incident, that one of 
his pieces might furnish materials for two or three. His 
language is rich in poetical beauties, and possesses great 
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vigour and energy; but he has neither the delicacy of 
thought andefeeling, nor the exquisite sweetness of 
versification, which so eminently distinguish the incom- 
parable Metastasio, 

The appearance of Metastasio may be considered as 
an era in the history of the Italian opera, not only in 
regard to its poetry, but its music, Though not an art- 
ist, he possessed the mind of a musician; and his judg- 
ment and taste had a powerful influence on the greatest 
dramatic composers of his time. Before entering upon 
this new era, we shall now notice the progress which, 
previous to its commencement, the Italian opera had 
made in other countries, 


—>— 
CHAPTER X. 


The early musical drama in Germany—German operas 
—Introduction of the Italian opera—German com- 
posers of the seventeenth century—Mattheson— 
Keiser—Arrival of Metastasio. 


During the seventeenth century the musical drama 
made little progress in Germany. ‘The music of that 
country resembled its literature ; it was learned and pro- 
found, with little imagination, elegance, or grace. There 
were many great organists and composers for the church; 
men deeply versed in the mysteries of counterpoint, with 
whom music was the art of constructing fugues and re- 
solving harmonica] puzzles, and by whom, consequently, 
simple and popular melody was looked upon as un- 
worthy of notice. 

We are told, indeed, that operas in the German lan- 
guage and by German composers, were performed at the 
courts of German sovereigns early in the seventeenth 
century. But they must have been very rude produc- 
tions; as all traces of them, even the names of their 
authors, seem to be lost. 

The first operas which have been commemorated as 
performed in Germany, were imported from Italy. About 
the year 1630, Martin Opitz, who has been called the 
father of the German drama, translated from the Italian 
the Dafne of Rinuccini; and the music having been 
adapted to the German words by a composer of the 
name of Schutz, the opera was performed at the court of 
Dresden, on the occasion of the marriage of the Land- 
grave of Hesse with the sister of the elector of Saxony. 
Soon afterwards, several other Italian operas were adapt- 
ed to German words, and performed at Ratisbon, Mu- 
nich, and other places. 

Italian operas now began to be performed in their 
original language. About the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the imperial court, under the Emperor Leopold, 
was full of Italian ministers and nobles, and the emperor 
himself was fond of Italian music. Such, indeed, was 
this sovereign’s love of the art, that it was exhibited as 
“ his raling passion, strong in death.” It is related, that 
when on his deathbed, and after he had performed his 
last devotions with his confessor, he ordered his band to 
be called in, and expired while listening to their music. 
Leopold retained in his service several Italian poets and 
composers, to furnish operas for the imperial court. 


Among these was Antonio Draghi, a composer of cele- ‘ 
brity, who remained in the imperial service near forty ‘ 


years. Several dramas were written for the emperor’s 
court by the Marchese Santinelli, an Italian nobleman. 
Hitherto musical dramas, as in other countries, had 
been performed only at the courts of princes; but they 
now began to make their appearance in public theatres. 
The first opera, publicly exhibited on a German stage, 
was Thiele’s .4dam and Eve, which was performed in 
the German language, at Hamburg, in 1678. The se- 
cond was Orontes, performed the same year. After this 
period many German operas were performed at Ham- 
burg, the principal composers of which were Strunck, 
Franck, Fortsch, Conradi, and Cousser; the last of 
whom afterwards came to England, where he obtained 
the place of master of the state band in Ireland. About 
the close of the century, the celebrated Keiser began to 
compose for the Hamburg theatre; and the operas of 
the Abate Steffani, which he had set to Italian words for 
the court of Hanover, began to be performed at Ham- 
burg in the German language, except the airs, which 
were usually sung in Italian, We shall afterwards see, 


that a similar medley of Italian and English was made 
use of when the Italian opera was first introduced into 
this country. This custom (absurd as it seems) prevail- 
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ed in Germany so late as the year 1733, when Graun’s 

opera of Pharao, a German version of the Gianguir of 
Apostolo Zeno, was performed at Brunswick ;—the reci- 
tatives only being translated into German, while the airs 
were sung in the original Italian. 

Mattheson, whose name will be immortalised as the 
youthful friend and rival of Handel, was a composer for 
the Hamburg stage. Mattheson was not only a composer, 
but an actor, singer, and instrumental performer. On 
the harpsichord he was considered equal, if not superior, 
to Handel. As a composer, he seems to have had little 
genius, and to have been given to pedantry and puerile 
conceits. His biographers tell us, that, towards the close 
of his life, he composed his own funeral anthem; and 
that, in setting the words, from the Revelations, “ And 
there was a rainbow round about the throne,” he con- 
trived, in a very full score, to make every part form an 
arch by a gradual ascent and descent of the notes on 
the paper; conceiving, it would seem, that this appear- 
ance to the eyes of the performers would convey the 
idea of a rainbow to the ears of the hearers. One of 
Mattheson’s operas caused a duel between the two young 
rivals, which nearly cost Handel his life. This was 
Cleopatra, in which the composer himself performed 
the part of Antony, while Handel, as conductor, sat at 
the harpsichord in the orchestra. On the death of An- 
tony, which happened early in the piece, Mattheson di- 
vested himself of his royal trappings, and came into the 
orchestra to take his usual place at the harpsichord. 
Handel, however, would not give it up, and a violent 
quarrel ensued. As they were leaving the theatre, Mat- 
theson gave Handel a slap in the face; they drew their 
swords, and a desperate encounter ensued in the market 
place, which was fortunately terminated by Mattheson’s 
sword breaking against one of his: adversary’s buttons, 
or, as others say, against the score of Mattheson’s opera, 
which Handel had buttoned under his coat. 

The greatest German composer of this period was 
Keiser, whose once splendid reputation, contrasted with 
the oblivion into which he has now fallen, affords a 
striking instance of the instability of musical fame. 
Keiser was born in 1673, and died in 1739. He kept 
possession of the Hamburg stage for more than forty 
years, and composed above a hundred operas. “This 
master,” savs Burney, “ was as sure of fancy and origi- 
nality, whenever he put pen to paper, as Haydn is at 
present. In a manuscript collection of near seventy 
cantatas by the greatest composers of his time, both of 
Italy and Germany, in which there are twelve by Keiser, 
in opening the book by chance, in any part of it where 
his cantatas are inserted, it is instantly known to be his 
music at the first glance; so new are the passages, and 
so different the arrangement of the notes from that of 
his companions in the collection, amounting to near 
thirty of the first order. For grace and facility I do not 
recommend him; indeed they were little sought or 
known during his time; but for modulation, ingenuity, 
and new ideas, he had scarcely his equal.” The famous 
Hasse said to Dr. Burney, that “ Keiser was one of the 
greatest musicians the world had ever seen;” and yet, 
with all his greatness, he is now almost as completely 
forgotten as if he had never existed. 

We are informed by Riccoboni, in his General His- 
tory of the Stage, that, in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, the performers in the German operas at Hamburg 
were all tradesmen or handicrafts. “Your shoemaker,” 
he says, “ was often the first performer on the stage ; 
and you might have bought fruit and sweetmeats of the 
same girl whom the night before you saw in the charac- 
ter of Armida or Semiramis.” But this account must 
be taken with considerable qualification: for, as has been 
already mentioned, Mattheson was a performer on the 
Hamburg stage; and Hasse, before he went to Italy, 
was a tenor singer on the same stage, in the operas of 
Keiser. 

Such was the state of the musical drama in Germany 
till the period when it received a new impulse by the 
arrival of Metastasio, who spent almost his whole life at 
Vienna, in the service of the imperial court, 











CHAPTER XI. 


The Italian opera introduced into England—Battista 
Draghi—Arrival of Italian singers—Margherita de 
YEpine—Mrs. Tofts—Musical factions—Opera of 
Arsinoe—Camilla—Rosamond—Addison and Clay- 
ton—Nicolini—Pyrrhus and Demetrius—The Tatler 
—Leveridge—Almahide—Hydaspes—The Spectator. 


We have already seen, that, during the time of Charles 
the Second, the English dramatic music was in the 
French style, and that it so continued till an English 
school was founded by the genius of Purcell. Before 
that time, however, Italian music had begun to be heard 
in England ; and Purcell himself acknowledged the 
benefit he had derived from the study of the Italian mas- 
ters. It had become fashionable for English gentlemen 
to visit Italy; and they returned with a taste for the 
music, painting, and poetry of that classic land. We 
have given, in a preceding chapter, Evelyn’s account of 
the Italian opera at Venice: and the following passage 
in Pepys’s Diary gives a curious view of the progress of 
Italian music, and the gentral state of the art in this 
country. i 

“ January 12th, 1667. With my Lord Brouncke to 
his house, there to hear some Italian musique, and here 
we met Tom Killigrew, Sir Robert Murray, and the 
Italian, Signor Baptista,* who hath prepared a play in 
Italian for the opera, which Sir T. Killigrew do intend 
to have up; and here he did sing one of the acts. He 
himself is the poet as well as the musician, and did sing 
the whole fiom the words without any musique prickt, 
and played all along upon a harpsicon most admirably, 
and the composition most excellent. The words I did 
not understand, and so knew not how they were fitted, 
but believe very well, and all the recitative very fine, 
But I perceive there is a proper accent in every country’s 
discourse, and that do reach in their setting of notes to 
words, which, therefore, cannot be natural to any body 
else but them ; so that I am not so much smitten with it 
as if I were acquainted with their accent. But the 
whole composition is certainly most excellent; and the 
poetry, Sir T. Killigrew and Sir R. Murray, who under- 
stood the words, did say was most excellent. I confess 
I was most mightily pleased with the musique.” Pepys 
adds: “He (Sir T. Killigrew) tells me that he hath 
gone several times (eight or ten times he tells me) hence 
to Rome, to hear good musique: so much he loves it, 
though he never did sing or play a note. That he hath 
ever endeavoured, in the late king’s time, and in this, to 
introduce good musique: but he never could do it, there 
never having been any musique there better than ballads 
and songs. ‘ Hermitt Poore,’ and « Chiny Chase’ [Chevy 
Chase] was all the musique we had; and yet no ordi- 
nary fiddlers get so much money as ours do here, which 
speaks our rudeness still.” A sad account of the state 
of music at that time! 

The Italian opera which Pepys speaks of does not 
seem ever to have been represented ; and there is no ac- 
count of the production of any Italian opera on our stage 
till many years afterwards. Italian music, as Burney 
observes, was long talked of and performed in England 
before we heard of Italian singing. Even in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, the works of the great Italian madri- 
galists were well known to our amateurs as well as com- 
posers : and Purcell, as we have seen, studied the Italian 
vocal music of his time. But we do not hear of the 
arrival of Italian singers till about the close of the seven- 
teenth century. In 1692, an advertisement in the Lon- 
don Gazette announces that “the Italian lady, that is 
lately come over, that is so famous for singing,” will sing 
at the concerts in York buildings during the season. In 
April, 1693, Signor Tosi, the author of the celebrated 
treatise on singing, advertises a concert: and, from that 
time, the announcements of concerts by Italian perform- 
ers became frequent. 

The “Italian lady,” announced in 1692 as being £0 
famous for her singing, was Francesca Margherita de 
l’Epine, the first Italian singer of any note who appeared 
in England, She came to this country with a German 
musician, of the name of Greber; and hence we find 
her, in some of the musical squibs of the day, called 
“Greber’s Peg.” She sang in Italian operas, and at 
concerts and other musical entertainments, till the year 
1718, when she retired, and married the celebrated Dr. 


* Battigta Draghi. 
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Pepusch. She was an excellent musician; being not 
only an accomplished singer, but an extraordinary per- 
former on the harpsichord. She was so swarthy and 
ill-fayoured that her husband used to call her Hecate, a 
name to which she answered with perfect good humour; 
but her want of personal charms did not prevent her 
from enjoying the uninterrupted favour of the public. 
By her marriage with Dr. Pepusch she brought bim a 
fortune of ten thousand pounds; a sum which, by re- 
lieving him from the daily cares and toils of his profes- 
sion, enabled him to follow his favourite pursuit of learned 
researches into the history and antiquities of his art. 
She was a person of perfect respectability ; but, never- 
theless, was unceremoniously treated by some of the 
writers of the day, who had no love for foreign players 
and musicians. She had a sister, who came to England 
in 1703; and these ladies are thus mentioned by Swift 
in his Journal to Stella: « August 6, 1711. We have 
a music meeting in our town_(Windsor) to-night. I 
went to the rehearsal of it, and there was Margarita, 
and her sister, and another drab, and a parcel of fiddlers. 
I was weary, and would not go to the meeting, which I 
am sorry for, because I heard it was a great assembly.” 
The dean frequently speaks of the music meetings at 
Windsor in the course of this season; always with 
spleen and an affectation of contempt; saying, for ex- 
ample, «In half an hour I was tired of their fine stuf,” 
and so on: merely showing how little even a great man 
can make himself by talking flippantly of what he does 
not understand, 

In the year 1703, we first hear of the celebrated Mrs. 
Tofts, who is mentioned in advertisements of the day, 
as singing English and Italian songs, at the theatre in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. This lady became the rival of Mar- 
gherita l'Epine ; and their competition gave rise to the 
first musical feud that we read of in England. The 
public was divided into an Italian and English, party ; 
the one composed of the partisans of Margherita, the 
other of the admirers of Mrs. Tofts. The spirit of faction 
appears to have run high among the amateurs, both high 
and Jow. When Margherita made her appearance at 
Drury lane, there was a disturbance in the theatre while 
she was singing, which was supposed tu have been 
created by the emissaries of Mrs. Tofts; a supposition 
which derived some colour froma the circumstance that 
her own female servant was a ringleader in the uproar. 
In her own vindication, however, Mrs. T'ofts had the 
following paragraph inserted in the Daily Courant of 
February 8, 1704:— 

“Ann Barwick having occasioned a disturbance at 
the theatre-royal Drury lane, on Saturday night last, the 
5th of February, and being thereupon taken into custody, 
Mrs. Tofts, in vindication of her innocercy, sent a letter 
to Mr. Rich, master of the said theatre, which is as fol- 
loweth :— Sir, I was very much surprised when I was 
informed that Ann Barwick, who was lately my servant, 
had committed a rudeness last night at the playhouse, by 
throwing of oranges and hissing when Mrs. L’Epine, 
the Italian gentlewoman, sung. I hopeno one will think 
that it was in the least with my privity, as I assure you 
it was not. I abhor such practices; and I hope you will 
cause her to be prosecuted, that she may be punished as 
she deserves. I am, sir, your humble servant, 

*Karaarine Torts.’” 


The musical feuds among the aristocracy, to which 
the rivalry of the British and foreign songstresses gave 
rise, are thus alluded to by Hughes, the author of the 
Siege of Damascus: 


“ Masic has learned the discords of the state, 
And concerts jar with whig and tory hate. 
Here Somerset and Devonshire attend 
The British Tofts, and every note commend ; 
To native merit just, and pleased to see 
We've Roman hearts, from Roman bondage free. 
There famed L’Epine does equal skill employ, 
Whiie listening peers crowd to the ecstatic joy : 
Bedford to hear her song his dice forsakes ; 
And Nottingham is raptured when she shakes. 
Lulled statesmen melt away their drowsy cares, 
Of England’s safety, in Italian airs.” 


The actual introduction of the Italian opera into Eng- 
land was preceded hy adaptations of Italian pieces to the 
English stage. The first of these was .Arsinoe, Queen 
of Cyprus, a translation of an opera then popular in 
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Italy, with music composed for the English words, by 
Thomas Clayton, a composer whose name has acquired 
an unmerited celebrity from his connection with Addison. 
Clayton had been in Italy; and, though destitute of 
genius, laid claim to the character of a reformer of the 
English musical drama, and talked so big thet he con- 
trived to persuade the public of his capacity for the task. 
In the preface to the book of the words of this opera, he 
thus sets forth his pretensions. “The design of this 
entertainment being to introduce the Italian manner of 
singing to the English stage, which has not been before 
attempted, I was obliged to have an Italian opera trans- 





lated; in which the words, however mean in several 
places, suited much better with that manner of music | 
than others more poetical would do. The style of this | 
music is to express the passions, which is the soul of | 
music ; and though the voices are not equal to the Italian, 
yet I have engaged the best that were to be found in 
England ; and I have not been wanting, to the utmost | 
of my diligence, in the instructing of them. The music, 
being recitative, may not at first meet with that general 
acceptation, as is to be hoped for, from the audience’s 
being better acquainted with it ; but if this attempt shall 
be a means of bringing this manner of music to be used 
in my native country, I shall think my study and pains 
very well employed.” 

This opera was first performed at Drury lane, on the 
16th of January, 1705. The singers were all English, 
consisting of Mrs. Tofts, Mrs. Cross, and Mrs, Lindsay, 
with Messrs. Hughes, Leveridge, and Cook. At this 
time Signora de |’Epine sang Italian songs before or after 
the opera. The music, as well as the words of this piece, | 
were utterly contemptible; yet such was the charm of 
novelty, and so effectually had Clayton persuaded the 
public that he was a great man, that this worthless pro- 
duction was performed twenty-four times the first season, 
and eleven times the second.* 

The next opera after the Italian manner was Camilla, 
performed for the first time at Drury lane, on the 30th | 
of April, 1706. It was translated from the Italian of 
Silvio Stampiglio, by Owen M‘Swiney, a person who | 
was for some time manager of that theatre, and the Eng- | 
lish words were adapted to the original music of Marc 
Antonio Buononcini, the brother of Giovanni Buonon- 
cini, the celebrated rival of Handel. It was performed 
by the same company as .Arsinoe, and met with great 
success ; having been frequently performed, alternately 
with Arsinoe, and Thomyris, Queen of Scythia, another 
opera of the same kind, till a change in the taste of the 
town was effected by the arrival of the first Italian dra- | 
matic singers. 

These were Valentini Urbaniy.and a lady known only 
by the name of the Baroness, a native of Germany, who 
had been educated in Italy, and had acquired a consider- 
able reputation on the continent. Along with them, | 
Signora de l’Epine was engaged at Drury lane; and 
then the opera of Camilla was performed half in Eng- 
lish and half in Italian ; the English singers, as formerly, 
making use of the translation, while the Italians per- 
formed their parts in the original language. The part | 
of Camilla, the heroine, continued to be performed by | 
Mrs. Tofts, in English, while Valentini enacted Turnus | 
in Italian. This absurdity was ridiculed by the wits of 
the day, but passed current with the public, who looked | 





* Though .Arsinoe is utterly unworthy of criticism, 
yet there is something amusing in the folly of the com- 
poser. The very first song may be taken as a specimen. 
The words are : 


“ Queen of Darkness, sable Night, 
Ease a wandering lover’s pain ; 
Guide me, lead me, 

Where the nymph whom I adore, 
Sleeping, dreaming, 
Thinks of love and me no more.” 


The first two lines are spoken in a meagre sort of re- 
citative. Then there is a miserable air, the first part of 
which consists of the next two lines, and concludes with 
a perfect close, The second part of the air is on the 
last two lines ; after which there is, as usual, a da capo, | 
and the first part is repeated ; the song finishing in the | 
middle of a sentence— 


| stage. 


«“ Guide me, lead me, 
Where the nymph whom I adore !” 





upon it as one of those conventional licenses which must 
always, to a greater or smaller extent, be tolerated in 
dramatic perforinances. It was an absurdity not peculiar 
to England; for Riccoboni says, taat, when Italian operas 
were first performed at Hamburg, the recitative was de- 
livered in the German language, and the airs generally 
sung in Italian. 

The music of Camilla has considerable merit. The 
airs are very short, consisting of two parts, (the second 
of which is almost always in the relative minor key,) 
and ending with a repetition of the first part. This 
form was adhered to, in defiance of sense and meaning, 
by every dramatic composer, for the best part of a cen- 
tury, till it was got rid of by Gluck and Piccini. The 
melodies exhibit invention and expression, and are ac- 
companied by solid and ingenious basses. ‘The song in 
the part of T'urnus, “Frail are a lover’s hopes,” has 
many strokes of feeling, and would please the most 
modern ear. The air, “ Fortune ever known to vary,” 
sung by Mrs. Tofts, contains a number of passages in 
triplets, each triplet being sung to a syllable, exactly in 
the manner of Rossini. The air,— 


“T was born of a royal race, 
Yet must wander in disgrace,” 


sung by Mrs. Tofts in the opening of the piece, consists 
of only fourteen bars ; and yet there is so much mean- 
ing in these few notes, that it is easy to conceive the 
effect which Mrs. Tofts is said to have produced in sing- 
ing them. ; 

This lady acquired great celebrity by her performance 
of the character of Cumilla. There is a pleasant allu- 
sion to it in the Spectator, in the form of a letter from 
the actor who personated the wild boar killed by the 
amazonian heroine. “Mr. Spectator,’ says this corre- 
spondent, “ your having been so humble as tu take notice 
of the epistles of other animals, emboldens me, who am 
the wild boar that was killed by Mrs. Tofts, to represent 
to you, that I think I was hardly used in not having the 
part of the lion in Hydaspes given to me. It would 
have been but a natural step for me to have personated 
that noble creature, after having behaved myself to satis- 
faction in the part above mentioned: but that of a lion 
is too great a character for one that never trode the stage 
before but upon two legs. As for the little resistance 
which I made, I hope it may be excused, when it is con- 


| sidered that the dart was thrown at me by so fair a hand, 


I must confess I had but just put on my brutality ; and 
Camilla’s charms were such, that beholding her erect 
mien, hearing her charming voice, and astonished with 
her graceful motion, I could not keep up to my assumed 


| fierceness, but died like a man.” 


Mrs, Tofts retired from the stage in 1709. Cibber, 
who speaks of her from his own knowledge, says, “« What- 
ever defect the fashionably skilful might find in her man- 


| ner, she had, in the general sense of her hearers, charms 


that few of the most learned singers ever arrive at.” 
“The beauty,” he adds, “of her finely proportioned 
figure, and exquisitely sweet, silver tone of voice, with 
peculiar rapid swiftness of her throat, were perfections 
not to be imitated by art or labour.” It appears from 
the music of the operas in which she performed, that her 
voice was a soprano of moderate compass, and that her 
passages of execution were by no means either various 
or difficult. 

Her retirement from the stage was caused by a mental 
malady, under the influence of which she imagined her- 
self to be some one or other of the characters she repre- 
sented. This calamity is unfeelingly alluded to by 
Steele, in the Tatler.* After saying, that “the theatre 
is breaking,” and that “ there is a great desolation among 
the gentleinen and ladies who were the ornaments of the 
town and used to shine in plumes and diadems, the 
heroes being most of them pressed and the queens beat- 
ing hemp,” the writer adds, “The great revolutions of 


| this nature.bring to my mind the distresses of the un- 
| fortunate Cannilla, who has had the ill luck to break 


before her voice, and to disappear at a time when her 
beauty was io the height of its bloom. This lady entered 
so thoroughly into the great characters she acted, that 
when she had finished her part she could not think of 
retrenching her equipage, but would appear in her own 


| lodgings with the same magnificence as she did upon the 


This greatness of soul has reduced that unhappy 


* No, 20, May 26th, 1709. 
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princess to a voluntary retirement, where she now passes 
her time among the woods and forests, thinking on the 
crowns and sceptres she has lost, and often humming 
over in her solitude, 


‘I was born of royal race, 
Yet must wander in disgrace,’ &c. 


But for fear of being overheard, and her quality known, 
she usually sings it in Italian ; 


‘ Nacqui al regno, nacqui al trono, 
E pur sono 
Sventurata pastorella. 


,99 


Burney says, that it seems doubtful whether we are to 
take this account literally, and refers his readers to the 
Tatler, leaving the comments to their own ingenuity. 
But there is no doubt that Steele alluded to the state of 
insanity under which she then labeured, and into which, 
though she recovered from it for a time, she again fell in 
the latter period of her life. “In the meridian of her 
beauty,” says Hawkins, “and possessed of a large sum 
of money which she had acquired by singing, Mrs. Tofts 
quitted the stage, and was married to Mr. Joseph Smith, 
a gentleman, who, being appointed consul for the English 
nation at Venice, she went thither with him. 
was a great collector of books and patron of the arts. 
He lived in great state and magnificence ; but the disorder 
of his wife returning, she dwelt sequestered from the 
world in a remote part of the house, and had a large 
garden to range in, in which she would frequently walk, 
singing, and giving way to that innocent frenzy which 
had seized her in the earlier part of her life.” In this 
unhappy state she continued many years, and died about 
1760. 

The favour with which the public received these im- 
portations from the Italian stage, induced Addison to 
undertake an opera in the same style, but entirely of 
English workmanship. He accordingly wrote his cele- 
brated J?osamond: but unfortunately partook so much 
of the general delusion as to commit the composition of 
the music to the worthless pretender Clayton. It was 
performed for the first time on the 4th of March, 1707, 
The part of Queen Eleanor was performed by Mrs. 
Tofts ; Rosamond, by Signora Maria Gallia, a singer of 
whom we have not met with any account; the King, by 
Mr. Hughes; and the two comic characters, Sir Trusty 


and Grideline, by Mr. Leveridge and Mrs, Lindsay. 
Notwithstanding the favourable prepossessions of the 
public, and the poetical merit of the piece, it was re- 


ceived with the utmost coldness, and struggled with diffi- 
culty through three representations. It was then laid 
aside, and never again performed in the lifetime of the 
author; though it was revived thirty years afterwards, 
with new music, by Dr. Arne. 

Rosamond is a very pleasing dramatic poem, though 
it cannot be called a good opera. It is better calculated 
for reading than for representation. Its versification is 
polished and elegant, containing many lively and graceful 
turns of expression, poetical thoughts, and touches of 
tenderness. But it lacks dramatic action and movement; 
end the interest of the story is made to terminate long 
before the conclusion of the piece, the latter part of which 
is spun out by forced and clumsy buffoonery, and by a 
tissue of fulsome compliments to the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, which would not now be tolerated, but were con- 
sidered as matters of course in an age when men of the 
highest literary distinction were not ashamed to pay their 
court to the grent by the grossest adulation. Rosamond 
owed its failure in a great measure to the worthlessness 
of Clayton’s music, which the audience were now able 
to compare with better things: but the defects of the 
drama must also be taken into account; for even when 
it was afterwards performed with the pretty music of 
Arne, it was unable to acquire a permanent hold of the 
public favour. Addison’s mortification at this ill success 
appears to have been the cause of the constant hostility 
he ever afterwards exhibited to the Italian opera. 

The year 1708 was rendered memorable by the arrival 
of the celebrated Cavaliere Nicolino Grimaldi, generally 
known by the name of Nicolini. This distinguished 


performer was a Neapolitan: and is classed by Quadrio 

among the great singers who began to appear between 

1690 and 1700. He had acquired a high reputation at 

Venice, Milan, and other eities of Italy where the musi- 

eal drama was established, when he was attracted to 

England (according to Cibber) by the report of our 
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passion for foreign operas, without any particular invi- 
tation or engagement. 

The first opera in which Nicolini appeared was Pyrr- 
hus and Demetrius, a translation of the Pirro e Deme- 
trio of Adriano Morselli, first performed at Na with 
the music of Alessandro Scarlatti, in 1694. The trans- 
lation was executed by Mac Swiney, the manager, and 
the music was arranged to the English words by Nicola 
Haym, a composer of some merit, then resident in Lon- 
don, who composed a new overture and several additional 
airs. It was performed, for the first time, on the 14th 
of December, 1708, and continued for a long time to 
draw crowded audiences. The performeis were a mix- 
ture of Italians and English, who acted and sang in their 
respective languages: the Italians being Nicolini, Valen- 
tini, Margherita de |’Epine, and the Baroness; and the 
English, Mrs. Tofts, Mr. Cook, and Mr. Ramondon. 
The airs of this opera are in general excellent. Many 
of them are deformed, of course, by antiquated divisions; 
but others are in that pure and simple style which will 
always please ; and it is only doing justice to Haym to 
say that the airs added by him are not inferior to those 
of the more celebrated author of the original music. 

The successful representation of this opera produced 
the following remarks from Sir Richard Steele, in the 
fourth number of the T'atler. ‘“ Letters from the Hay- 
market inform us that on Saturday night last the opera 
of Pyrrhus and Demetrius was performed with great 
applause. This intelligence is not very acceptable to us 
friends of the theatre ; for the stage being an entertain- 
ment of the reason and all our faculties, this way of 
being pleased with the suspense of them for three hours 
together, and being given up to the shallow satisfaction 
of the ears and eyes only, seems to arise rather from the 
degeneracy of our understanding than an improvement 
of our diversions, That the understanding has no part 
in the pleasure is evident from what these letters very 
positively assert; to wit, that a great part of the per- 
formance was done in Italian: and a great critic fell into 
fits in the gallery at seeing not only time and place, but 
language and nations, confused in the most incorrigible 
manner. His spleen is so extremely moved on this 
occasion, that he is going to publish another treatise 
against the introduction of operas, which, he thinks, has 
already inclined us to thoughts of peace, and, if tolerated, 
must infallibly dispirit us from carrying on the war. He 
has communicated his scheme to the whole room, and 
declared in what manner things of this kind were first 
introduced. He has on this occasion considered the 
nature of sounds in general, and made a very elaborate 
digression upon the London cries, wherein he has shown, 
from reason and philosophy, why oysters are cried, card- 
matches sung, and turnips and all other vegetables neither 
cried, sung, nor said, but sold with an accent and tone 
neither natural to man nor beast.” Notwithstanding 
Steele’s propensity, however, to indulge his satirical vein 
at the expense of the Italian opera, he afterwards admits 
Pyrrhus and Demetrius to be “a noble entertainment,” 
and pays a tribute to the talents of Nicolini.* « For my 
own part,” he says, “I was fully satisfied with the sight 
of an actor, who, by the grace and propriety of his 
action and gesture, does honour to the human figure. 
Every one will imagine I mean Signor Nicolini, who 
sets off the character he bears in an opera by his action, 
as much as he does the words of it by his voice. Every 
limb and every finger contributes to the part he acts, 
inasmuch that a deaf man may go along with him in 
the sense of it. There is scarce a beautiful posture in 
an old statue which he does not plant himself in, as the 
different circumstances of the story give occasion for it. 
He performs the most ordinary action in a manner suit- 
able to the greatness of his character, and shows the 
prince even in the giving of a letter, or despatching of a 
messenger.” “ Our best actors,” he adds, “ are somewhat 
at a loss to support themselves with proper gesture, as 
they move from any considerable distance to the front of 
the stage; but I have seen the person of whom I am 
now speaking enter alone at the remotest part of it, and 
advance from it with such greatness of air and mien as 
seemed to fill the stage, and, at the same time, commanded 
the attention of the audience with the majesty of his 
appearance.” The two passages thus quoted are very 
inconsistent with each other. That the understanding 
had no share in the pleasure derived from the Italian 
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opera could not be said of an entertainment in which, 
by Steele’s own account, so much intellectual gratification 
was produced by the noble performance of Nicolini. But 
Steele’s fine taste and excellent sense were warped, on 
this subject, by his feelings of personal interest; for he 
was a pateentee of an English theatre, and was suffering 
from the successful rivalry of the Italian opera. 

Pyrrhus and Demetrius was the last opera which 
was performed partly in Italian and partly in English. 
From that time Italian operas, performed entirely in their 
original form, completely engrossed the musical stage, 
The English singers disappeared, and the English cpera, 
for a tithe, was in abeyance. Mrs. Tofts, as has been 
already mentioned, retired in 1709; end Mr. Hughes, 
who had performed principal parts in the Anglo-Italian 
operas, is no more heard of after this period. Leveridge, 
who, from Purcell’s time, had been an eminent dramatic 
singer, appears also, at this time, to have been deprived 
of his occupation. Leveridge had acquired some repu- 
tation as a composer as well as a singer. In 1699 he 
appeared at Drury Lane in an opera called the Island 
Princess, composed jointly by Daniel Purcell, Jeremiah 
Clarke, and himself. When operas in the Italian style 
were introduced, he had a part in all of them, as long as 
the English performers were allowed to sing in their 
own language. After this he sang in pantomines, at the 
theatres in Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Covent Garden, till 
after the middle of the last century, when he was more 
than eighty years old. “I remember,” says Dr. Burney, 
“his singing ‘Ghosts of every occupation,’ and several 
of Purcell’s bass songs, occasionally in a style which 
forty years ago seemed antediluvian ; but as he generally 
was the representative of Pluto, Neptune, or some ancient 
divinity, it corresponded perfectly with his figure and 
character. He was not only a celebrated singer of con- 
vivial songs, but the writer and composer of many that 
were in great favour with singers and hearers of a 
certain class, who more piously performed the rites of 
Comus and Bacchus than those of Minerva and Apollo, 
He quitted this sublunary world in 1758, at eighty- 
eight years of age.” 

In the Tatler of January 30, 1710, there is a satire on 
the Italian opera, in the form of a letter from Penketh- 
man, the manager of the puppet-show, which contains 
some witty allusions to the manner in which operas were 
then performed. 

“Tis well known,” Penkethman is made to say, “it 
has been my constant endeavour to furnish the town 
with agreeable amusements, both in my present perform- 
ances on the theatre, and in other undertakings of differ- 
ent kinds; for which reason I have been contented to 
suffer so much persecution on the British stage, and so 
often submitted myself to the severities of whips, cudgels, 
canes, and the like instruments of correction ; and |like- 
wise, during the vacation of dramatic representations 
last summer, I erected a booth at Greenwich, that the 
quality and gentry might at the same time receive the 
diversion of a play and the benefit of the air. The last 
effort I have made is that surprising machine, or moving 
picture, which goes under the denomination of the Pan- 
theon, and has given general satisfaction to all such as 
have had the curiosity to see it. This my new invented 
opera is already so well adapted to general purposes, that 
it is capable of representing at once a hundred curious 
figures, with all the proper movements and gestures that 
are necessary to make an impression on the imagination. 
But whereas the strength of the.nation’s genius is such 
that it does not wholly terminate in dumb show and out- 
ward magnificence, but extends even to. sound, not 
offended sometimes with a little mixture of sense, provided 
it be sparingly introduced, I have contrived a method to 
introduce music into my operations. Thus shall the 
auditors be entertained with trills, guavers, and divisions, 
in greater perfection than has been ever yet known, 
which advantage will arise from a certain fineness and 
tenuity of the vocal organs peculiar to my own players. 
They shall beat the air with crotchets, heroically expire 
in fugues, brandish their arms through the passive 
vacuum, and fly away upon the musical wings of the 
wind, But what is still more extraordinary, I resolve 
not to put the audience to the silly unnecessary trouble 
of understanding what they hear. Nothing vulgar, 
nothing English, shall be admitted; but the drama con- 
sist wholly of foreign airs and tunes, with such decora- 
tions as are proper to any country but our own. My 
Nicolini (for you must permit me at present to make use 
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of the commonly received names, my correspondent at 
Venice having promised to furnish me as soon as he is 
able with a set of the finest that can be collected from all 
parts abroad) shall bemoan the cruelty of his stars and 
mistress in soothing Gothic ; my Valentini shall answer 
him most canorously in High Dutch; my Leveridge 
shall grumble harsh Hebrew gutturale in a passion, and 
Lynzeiana® squeak out pig notes from behind the 
curtain. 

«In order to prevent a thing that has been more than 
once laughed at in operas, I had some intention of oblig- 
ing, if I could, (by a certain magic,) all the necessary 
letters to sing and deliver- themselves; but this I am 
afraid will be found ‘impracticable. There are, however, 
other things which are capable of being remedied. ‘The 
Italian operas, so much in request at present, do not 
seem to come up to the main end of such representa- 
tions; the gestures of the actors are often fantastic and 
whimsical. My moving figures, therefore, shall use 
their arms and legs with more dignity and decorum, and 
set one foot before another with such exactness as can 
only be excelled by nature itself. The argument their 
drama is founded on is too low, being usually the story 
of a demi-hero, personated by a demi-man. _ This shall 
take in the transactions of gods and goddesses, complete 
heroes and heroines. Further, I can so order and regu- 
late the various movements, as either to make them 
represent a set of worshipful benchers in their annual 
merriments and dances, or our militia warriors in their 
furious domestic exercises. But what crowns all is, 
that this my entertainment may be seen without loss of 
time or business, and for a very moderate expense: nor 
can there be any interruption or disappointment in the 
performance, since neither my heroes can be in any 
danger of losing their voices, nor my heroines of being 
ravished or taken from me. I intend, for the convenience 
of middling and ordinary people, to frame another 
machine of the same nature as this, and in the same 
perfection, but of a size that may be easily conveyed 
into a small portable vehicle made for that purpose; and 
this shall be called the, Pantheon Jtinerant, that so those 
whose circumstances will not permit them to come up 
tu the price of a shilling, may be entertained with a 
complete opera for a halfpenny, either in their own 
houses or the street. 

“My humble request to your worship is, that you 
would be pleased to display, in that light you are able, 
the perfection and excellence of my pantheon, as well 
itinerant as fixed, and show how far the British opera is 
superior to the Italian.” 

The first opera performed entirely in Italian was 
Almahide, supposed to be the composition of Buonon- 
cini. It appeared in January, 1710, and was received 
with favour. The singers were Valentini, Nicolini, 
Margherita de l’Epine, Cassani, and Isabella Girardeau, 
called Signora Isabella. ‘The music is fuller of divisions 
and feats of execution, in the airs for the principal 
singers, than that of any of the previous operas; but it 
is not remarkable on any other account. 

In the same year, Hydaspes, composed by Francesco 
Mancini, was brought on the stage by Nicolini, who per- 
formed the principal character. The other performers 
were the same as in Almahide, with the addition of 
Lawrence, a tenor singer of some ability, who had 
knowledge enough of Italian to perform an inferior part 
in it. 

Hydaspes, as a drama, contains many puerilities, 
and possesses less musical merit than several operas 
which preceded it. Its success, however, was very great ; 
and indeed, for a time, it was quite the rage in the 
fashionable world. 

The combat between Hydaspes and the lion was a 
favourite subject for satire among the wits of the day. 

The thirteenth number of the Spectator is an admi- 
rable jeu d’esprit on the subject of Nicolini’s combat 
with the lion, “ which,” says Addison, “has been very 
often exhibited to the general satisfaction of most of the 
nobility and gentry in the kingdom of Great Britain.” 
After a playful imaginary description of the various 
representatives of the lion, the Spectator concludes in a 
more serious strain : “I would not be thought,” he says, 
“in any part of this relation, to reflect upon Signor 
Nicolini, who in acting this part only complies with the 
wretched taste of his audience. He knows very well 
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that the lion has many more admirers than himself; as 
they say of the famous equestrian statue on the Pont 
Neuf at Paris, that more people go to see the horse than 
the king who sits upon it, On the contrary, it gives me 
a just indignation to see a person whose action gives 
new dignity to kings, resolution to heroes, and softness 
to lovers, thus sinking from the greatness of his beha- 
viour, and degraded into the character of The London 
Prentice. I have often wished that our tragedians would 
copy after this great master in action. Could they 
make the same use of their arms and legs, and inform 
their faces with as significant looks and passions, how 
glorious would an English tragedy appear with that 
action which is capable of giving a dignity to the forced 
thoughts, cold conceits, and unnatural expressions of an 
Italian opera: in the mean time I have related this 
combat of the lion, to show what are at present the 
reigning entertainments of the politer part of Great 
Britain. Audiences have often been reproached by 
writers for the coarseness of their taste; but our pre- 
sent grievance does not seem to be the want of a 
good taste, but of common sense.” 

In another number* of the same journal, there are 
some keen strokes of satire in a letter from “ Toby Rent- 
free.’—* You are to know,” says this correspondent, 
“that [ am naturally brave, and love fighting as well as 
any man in England. This gallant temper of mine 
makes me extremely delighted with battles on the stage. 
I give you this trouble to complain to you, that Nicolini 
refused to gratify me in that part of the opera for which 
I have most taste. I observe it is become a custom, 
that whenever any gentlemen are particularly pleased 
with a song, at their crying out encore or altro volto, 
the performer is so obliging as to sing it over again. I 
was at the opera the last time Hydaspes was performed. 
At that part of it where the hero engages with the lion, 
the graceful manner in which he put that terrible mon- 
ster to death gave me so great a pleasure, and at the 
same time so just a sense of that gentleman’s intrepi- 
dity and conduct, that I could not forbear desiring a 
repetition of it, by crying out altro volto in a very audi- 
ble voice; and my friends flatter me that I pronounced 
those words with a tolerably good accent, considering 
that this was but the third opera I had ever seen in my 
life. Yet, notwithstanding all this, there was so little 
regard had to me, that the lion was carried off asd went 
to bed without being killed any more that night. Now, 
sir, pray consider that I did not understand a word of 
what Mr. Nicolini said to this cruel creature; besides, I 
have no ear for music; so that during the long dispute 
between them, the whole entertainment I had was from 
my eyes. Why then have I not as much right to have 
a graceful action repeated as another has a pleasing 
sound, since he only hears as I see, and we neither of us 
know that there is any reasonable thing a doing. Pray, 
sir, settle the business of this claim in the audience, 
and let us know when we may cry altro volto, anglice, 
again again, for the future. I am an Englishman, and 
expect some reason or other to be given me, and perhaps 
an ordinary one may serve; but I expect an answer.” 
In another paper a foolish projector is introduced, enter- 
taining a coffee-house audience with a proposal for an 
opera of a new species, caricaturing, of course, all the 
absurdities laid to the charge of the fashionable amuse- 
The opera is to be entitled, The Expedition of 
Alexander the Great ; and the projector gives a humor- 
ous account of the way in which he intends to dispose 
of all the remarkable shows about town among the 
scenes and decorations of the piece. “This project,” 
continues the Spectator, “ was received with very great 
applause by the whole table. Upon which the under- 
taker told us that he had not communicated to us above 
half his design ; for that, Alexander being a Greek, it 
was his intention that the whole opera should be acted 
in that Janguage, which was a tongue he was sure would 
wonderfully please the ladies, especially when it was a 
little raised and rounded by the Ionic dialect; and could 
not but be acceptable to the whole audience, because 
there are fewer of them who understand Greek than 
Italian. ‘The only difficulty that remained was how 
to get performers, unless we could persuade some gen- 
tlemen of the universities to learn to sing, in order to 
qualify themselves for the stage; but this objection soon 
vanished, when the projector informed us that the Greeks 
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Were at present the only musicians in the Turkish 
empire, and that it would be very easy for our factory 
at Smyrna to furnish us every year with a colony of 
musicians by the opportunity of the Turkey fleet ; besides, 
says he, if we want any single voice for any lower part 
in the opera, Lawrence can learn to speak Greek, as 
well as he does Italian, in a fortnight’s time.” 


—>— 
CHAPTER XII, 
Arrival of Handel in England—Rinaldo—Addison’s 
opinions respecting the Italian opera, and observations 
on them. 


Such was the state of the Italian opera when Handel 
arrived in England, towards the end of the year 1710. 
This illustrious musician was then in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age, and had already acquired a high reputa- 
tion, both in Germany and Italy, as a dramatic composer. 
He came to England upon the invitation of several noble- 
men with whom he had become acquainted at the court 
of Hanover, where he then resided, and on a temporary 
leave of absence from the elector, afterwards George the 
First. 

The theatre in the Haymarket was at this time under 
the management of Aaron Hill, who, hearing of the 
arrival of so great a musician, immediately applied to 
him to compose an opera. Handel having consented, 
Hill sketched out the plan of a drama, taking the subject 
from the famous episode of Rinaldo and Armida, ia 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered; and the piece was written 
by Rossi, a poet of considerable merit, who afterwards 
produced several other dramas for the opera stage. In 
an advertisement prefixed to the libretto, the poet says 
that the composer proceeded so rapidly as hardly to allow 
him time to write; and that the music of the opera was 
produced in a fortnight. 

Rinaldo appeared for the first time on the 24th of 
February, 1711. The romantic interest of the subject, 
the charms of the music, and the splendour of the spec- 
tacle, made it an object of general attraction; and it was 
performed to crowded audiences, without interruption, to 
the end of the season, This extraordinary success 
appears to have induced Addison to write down, if pos- 
sible, the Italian opera, on which, since the fate of his 
own Rosamond, he looked with an evil eye. Accord- 
ingly the Spectator, then newly established, contains a 
series of attacks, in rapid succession, on the Italian stage 
in general, and on the favourite opera in particular, in 
which this delightful writer employs alternately playful 
raillery, cutting sarcasm, and grave remonstrance. Not- 
withstanding the influence which the Spectator exercised 
over the taste and manners of the age, its attacks on the 
Italian opera seem to have had |ittle effect in turning the 
public from an entertainment which, in spite of the 
absurdities (partly with justice) laid to its charge, they 
found delightful. People Jaughed with the Spectator, 
but still flocked to see Rinaldo. 

What Addison has said on this subject, however, is 
worthy of attention, even at the distance of more than a 
century. He wrote under the influence of spleen and 
jealousy ; but the shafts of his wit are frequently pointed 
by its justice; and he had too much perspicacity of 
judgment to be entirely in the wrong, even where he 
was, in some measure, blinded by prejudice. 

On the 6th of March, ten days after the first perform- 
ance of Rinaldo, the fifth number of the Spectator con- 
tained an article on the opera, The absurdities intro- 
duced into the spectacle are ridiculed in the first place. 
« An opera,” says Addison, “ may be allowed to be ex- 
travagantly lavish in its decorations, as its only design 
is to gratify the senses, and keep up an indolent attention 
in the audience. Common sense, however, requires that 
there should be nothing in the scenes and machines 
which may appear childish and absurd. How would the 
wits of King Charles’s time have laughed to have seen 
Nicolini exposed to a tempest in robes of ermine, and 
sailing m an open boat upon a sea of pasteboard! What 
a field of raillery would they have been let into, had 
they been entertained with painted dragons spitting wild- 
fire, enchanted chariots drawn by Flanders mares, and 
real cascades in artificial landscapes! A little skill in 
criticism would inform us, that shadows and realities 
ought not to be mixed together in the same piece ; and 
that the scenes which are designed as the representations 
of nature should be filled with resemblances, and not 
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with the things themselves. If one would represent a 
wide champaign country filled with herds and flocks, it 
would be ridiculous to draw the country only upon the 
scenes, and to crowd several parts of the stage with 
sheep and oxen. This is joining together inconsistencies, 
and making the decoration partly real and partly imagin- 
ary. I would recommend what I have said here to the 
directors as well as to the admirers of our modern opera.” 
This passage might be recommended, too, to the directors 
of our modern opera; for it contains the true principle 
of stage decoration, which is still too often lost sight of. 
The writer goes on to give an amusing instance of the 
absurdity he reprehends. “As I was walking in the 
streets about a fortnight ago, I saw an ordinary fellow 
carrying a cage full of little birds upon bis shoulders; 
and as I was wondering with myself what use he would 
put them to, he was met very luckily by an acquaint- 
ance who had the same curiosity. Upon his asking him 
what he had upon his shoulders, he told him that he 
had been buying sparrows for the opera. ‘ Sparrows for 
the opera!’ says his friend, licking his lips,—* what, are 
they to be roasted ?’ ‘ No, no,’ says the other, ‘ they are 
to enter towards the end of the first act, and to fly about 
the stage.’ ‘This strange dialogue awakened my curi- 
osity so far, that I immediately bought the opera, by 
which means I perceived that the sparrows were to act 
the part of singing birds in a delightful grove: though, 
upon a nearer enguiry, | found the sparrows put the 
same trick upon the audience that Sir Martin Mar-all 
practised upon his mistress: for, though they flew in 
sight, the music proceeded from a consort of flageolets 
and bird-calls, which were planted behind the scenes.” 
This ridiculous way of imitating nature was actually 
attempted in /?inaldo, in the scene in which the heroine, 
Almirena, wandering amid the enchanted groves of Ar- 
mida, calls upon the feathered songsters, and the breezes 
which murmur around, to tell her of her absent lover— 


« Augelletti che cantate, 
Zeffiretti che spirate, 
Aure dolce intorno a me, 
Ii mio ben dite dov’ é.” 


This charming song is introduced, in the original 
score, by a long symphony of twenty bars for octave 
flutes, in imitation of birds, which is not inserted in the 
printed music, but its place is merely indicated by a 
mark of twenty bars rest. During the performance of 
this symphony, the sparrows were let loose, and flew 
about the stage—real birds among painted groves. 

But Addison is not so just or so successful when he 
proceeds to altack the dramatist and the composer. “ To 
give you a taste,” he says, “of the poet after the con- 
juror, I shali give you a taste of the Italian from the first 
lines of his preface. Eccoti, benigno lettore, un parto 
di poche sere; che se ben nato di notte, non é pero 
aborte di tenebre, ma si fara conoscere figlio d’ Apollo 
con qualche raggio di Parnasso. ‘Behold, gentle 
reader, the birth of a few evenings, which, though it be 
the offspring of the night, is not the abortion of dark- 
ness, but will make itself known to be the son of Apollo, 
with a certain ray of Parnassus.’ He afterwards pro- 
ceeds to call Mynbeer Handel the Orpheus of our age, 
and to acquaint us, in the same sublimity of style, that 
he composed this opera in a fortnight. Such are the 
wits to whose tastes we so ambitiously conform ourselves. 
The truth of it is, the finest writers among the modern 
Italians express themselves in such a florid form of words 
and such tedious circumlocutions as are used by none 
but pedants in our own country; and at the same time 
fill their writings with such poor imaginations and con- 
ceits as our youths are ashamed of before they have been 
two years at the university. Some may be apt to think 
that it is the difference of genius which produces this 
difference in the works of the two nations: but to show 
there is nothing in this, if we look into the writings of 
the old Italians, such as Cicero and Virgil, we shall find 
that the English writers, in their way of thinking and 
expressing themselves, resemble those authors much 
more than the modern Italians pretend to do. And as 
for the poet himself, from whom the dreams of this opera 
are taken, I must entirely agree with Monsieur Boileau, 
that one verse of Virgil is worth all the clinguant, or 
tinsel, of ‘T'asso.”’ 

Sheer ignorance dictated the above sneer against 
Handel, whose character, as a musician, Addison was 
wholly unable to appreciate. His remarks on the Italian 








writers betray an ignorance which is rather more sur- 
prising. The Italian prose, especially of the older 
writers, is more verbose and figurative than ours; and 
such passages as that ridiculed by Addison are to be 
found in their best authors. Though now considerably 
changed, it was then the national manner, and no more 
to be ridiculed, in any particular writer, than the pecu- 
liar genius and idiom of the language. It is a mere 
sophism to bring Cicero and Virgil into the argument in 
the character of old Italians, there being little or nothing 
in common between the ancient Romans and the modern 
Italians, besides the circumstance of the one occupying 
the same portion of the globe which the other occupigd 
two thousand years before. When Addison talked of 
the writings of the Italians being filled with poor ima- 
ginations and conceits, he must have shut his eyes to the 
thousand forms of sublimity, beauty, grace, and elegance, 
presented by the host of Italian poets whose writings 
ought, at least, to have been well known to him. But 
what can we think of his character as a critic in Italian 
literature, when we find him taking his opinion of Tasso 
from the flippant antithesis of Boileau ? 

In a subsequent paper* Addison professes “ to deliver 
down to posterity a faithful account of the Italian opera, 
and of the gradual progress which it has made upon the 
English stage: for there is no question (he says) but 
our great grandchildren will be very curious to know the 
reason why their forefathers used to sit together like an 
audience of foreigners in their own country, and to hear 
whole plays acted before them in a tongue which they 
did not understand.” He proceeds thus to account for 
this singular phenomenon : 

“ Arsinoe was the first opera that gave us a taste of 
Italian music. The great success this opera met with 
produced some attempts of forming pieces upon Italian 
plans, which should give a more natural and reasonable 
entertainment than what can be met with in the elabo- 
rate trifles of that nation. This alarmed the poetasters 
and fiddlers of the town, who were used to deal in a 
more ordinary kind of ware; and therefore laid down an 
established rule, which is received as such to this day, 
that nothing is capable of being well set to music that 
is not nonsense, 

«“ This maxim was no sooner received but we imme- 
diately fell to translating the Italian operas ; and as there 
was no great danger of hurting the sense of those extraor- 
dinary pieces, our authors would often make words of 
their own which were entirely foreign to the meaning of 
the passages they pretended to translate; their chief 
care being to make the numbers of the English verse 
answer to those of the Italian, that both of them might 
go to the same tune. Thus the famous song in Camilla, 


«“ Barbara, si, t’intendo,” &c. 


“ Barbarous woman, yes, I know your meaning,” 
which expresses the resentments of an angry lover, was 
translated into that English jamentation, 


Frail are a lover’s hopes, &c. 


And it was pleasant enough to see the most refined per- 
sons of the British nation dying away and languishing 
to notes that were filled with a spirit of rage and indig- 
nation. It happened also very frequently, where the 
sense was rightly translated, the necessary transposition 
of words, which were drawn out of the phrase. of one 
tongue into that of another, made the music appear very 
absurd in one tongue that was very natural in the other. 
Ire member an Italian verse that ran thus, word for word, 


“«“ And turn’d my rage into pity, 
which the English for rhyme’s sake translated, 
“ And into pity turn’d my rage.” 


By this means the soft notes that were adapted to pity 
in the Italian, fell upon the word rage in the English ; 
and the angry sounds that were turned to rage in the 
original were made to express pity in the translation. It 
oftentimes happened, likewise, that the finest notes in 
the air fell upon the most insignificant words in the sen- 
tence. I haye known the word .4nd pursued through 
the whole gamut, have been entertained with many a 
melodious The, and have heard the most beautiful graces, 
quavers, and divisions bestowed ,upon Then, For, and 
From; to the eternal honour of our English particles, 
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“The next step to our refinement was the introduc- 
tion of Italian actors into our opera; who sung their 
parts in their own language, at the same time that our 
countrymen performed theirs in our native tongue. The 
king or hero of the play generally spoke in Italian, and 
his slaves answered him in English ; the lover frequently 
made his court, and gained the heart of his princess, in 
a language which she did not understand. One would 
have thought it very difficult to have carried on dialogues 
after this manner without an interpreter between the 
persons that conversed together; but this was the state 
of the English stage for about three years. 

“ At length the audience got tired of understanding 
half the opera; and, therefore, to ease themselves en- 
tirely of the fatigue of thinking, have so ordered it at 
present, that the whole opera is performed in an un- 
known tongue. We no longer understand the language 
of our own stage; insomuch that I have often been 
afraid, when I have seen our Italian performers chatter- 
ing in the vehemence of action, that they have been 
calling us names and abusing us among themselves: but 
I hope, since we do put such entire confidence in them, 
they will not talk against us before our faces, though 
they may do it with the same safety as if it were behind 
our backs. In the meantime I cannot forbear thinking 
how naturally an historian, who writes two or three 
hundred years hence, and does not know the taste of his 
wise forefathers, will make the following reflection :— 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century the Italian 
tongue was so well understood in England, tbat operas 
were acted on the public stage in that language. 

«“ One scarce knows how to be serious in the confuta- 
tion of an absurdity that shows itself at the first sight. 
It does nut want any great measure of sense to see the 
ridicule of this monstrous practice; but what makes it 
the more astonishing, it is not the taste of the rabble, 
but of persons of the greatest politeness, which has es- 
tablished it. 

“If the Italians have a genius for music above the 
English, the English have a genius for other perform- 
ances of much higher nature, and capable of giving the 
mind a much nobler entertainment. Would one think 
it was possible (at a time when an author lived that was 
able to write the Pheda and Hippolitus) for a people to 
be so stupidly fond of the Italian opera as scarce to give 
a third day’s hearing to that admirable tragedy? Music 
is certainly a very agreeable entertainment: but if it 
would take entire possession of our ears, if it would 
make us incapable of hearing sense, if it would exclude 
arts that have a much greater tendency to the refinement 
of human nature, 1 must confess I would allow it no 
better quarter than Plato has done, who banishes it out 
of his commonwealth. 

“‘ At present our notions of music are so very uncer- 
tain, that we do not know what it is we like; only, in 
general, we are transported with any thing that is not 
English: so it be of foreign growth, let it be Italian, 
French, or High Dutch, it is the same thing. In short, 
our English music is quite rooted out, and nothing yet 
planted in its stead.” 


There is good sense and just criticism in all this, 
though certainly mingled with error. Much allowance 
must be made for the state of things when Addison 
wrote. It was perfectly true that, at that time, « our 
English music was quite rooted out,” and this truth 
could not be palatable to an Englishman. It was natural 
to feel some dislike for the music which had usurped the 
place of that of our own country. Purcell, though not 
twenty years dead, was as clean forgotten as if he had 
never been; and the bright dawn of a national opera, 
by his untimely death, had fallen back to dark midnight. 
No English composer of the smallest genius had ap- 
peared; and the growing love for the sweet strains of 
the south prevented the want of native talent from be- 
ing felt. At that time Addison entertained the patriotic 
wish of creating an English opera; and he rightly judged 
that this object was to be accomplished by producing 
English pieces upon the model of the Italian stage. He 
accordingly wrote his Mosamond, Had Purcell yet 
lived, the fame of the fellow-labourer of Dryden would 
at once have pointed him out to Addison as his partner 
in the work; and Addison, in all probability, would 
have stuod in our musical annals as the founder of the 
regular English opera. Addison, however, marred his 


own design by his choice of Clayton ; an error for which 
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he has undergone the indignant censure of almost every 
musical writer. But, after all, he was more unfortunate 
than blameable. In choosing Clayton, his fault was 
more venial than that of Dryden in choosing Grabut; 
for Dryden chose a worthless Frenchman in preference 
to his gifted countryman ; while Addison chose the only 
Englishman who appears at that time to have had any 
pretensions to musical reputation. It is true that Clay- 
ton was a mere pretender, but he was a specious and 
plausible one, and his pretensions had passed current 
with the public. He had produced an opera which had 
been most favourably received ; and it was not wonderful 
that Addison (who, like many other lyric poets, laid no 
claim to musical connoisseurship) should have fallen 
into the general error in estimating his character. It is 
hardly fair, therefore, to visit Addison with any severe 
blame for the failure of his praiseworthy, and (with this 
single exception) judicious and able endeavour to give 
a local habitation and a name to the English musical 
drama. 

It is to be observed, too, that although, in our day, we 
look with complacency on the Italian opera as a delight- 
ful entertainment, yet we do so because we have it in 
addition to our own English opera, and not in place of 
it. If, as in the days of Addison, “ our English music 
wee quite rooted out, and nothing planted in its stead ;” 
if the Italian opera were the only musical drama exist- 
ing in England; we should look upon this exotic enter- 
tainment much in the same light in which it was viewed 
by Addison. We should ask, why has not England her 
own musical drama as well as Italy, or Germany, or 
France? Why should we depend entirely upor foreign- 
ers for an entertainment which we have the capacity, 
both musical and dramatic, to provide for ourselves ? 
From the whole import of Addison’s observations it may 
be gathered that he was not insensible to the beauties 
of the Italian opera, but that his spleen was moved by 
the monopoly which it had acquired of the stage, to the 
exclusion not only of the English opera, but even of the 
regular drama; for he complains that the people were so 
stupidly fond of it, as scarce to give a third day’s hear- 
ing to an admirable tragedy. 

Many of Addison’s censures, moreover, were perfectly 
just, and his sarcasms well founded. It has been shown 
in a previous chapter that the Italian stage was in a low 
state at the beginning of the eighteenth century: and 
the dramas which we then imported from Italy were, of 
course, in the prevailing fashion; made up of frivolous 
incidents, feeble poetry, and showy but ridiculous scenic 
exhibitions. The reign of taste and reason, under Apos- 
tolo Zeno and Metastasio, had not yet begun. 


But, on the other hand, his attacks were too sweeping 
and indiscriminate. He goes too far when he maintains 
that an opera in a language different from that of the 
country in which it is represented, is an absurdity. The 
best proof of the contrary is the unvarying delight 
which the Italian opera has given to the inhabitants of 
every country into which it has been introduced. An 
absurdity in manners, dress, or amusement, may be in 
vogue for a time, and may acquire a currency through 
the influence of fashion; but whatever preserves its 
ascendancy from age to age, is sure to be founded on 
some permanent principle of taste or reason. The opera 
is of a twofold nature: it is a dramatic representation 
and a musical entertainment. The music is not merely 
the language in which the personages of the drama ex- 
press their sentiments and feelings, but is calculated to 
produce a separate and very intense pleasure, that which 
is derived from “ the concord of sweet sounds.” A song 
may charm the ear, and even affect the heart, though 
we do not understand its words or know its subject. 
Music, in itself, is “most eloquent;” it speaks more 
powerfully than words. The delicious tones of Grisi 
might “lap us in Elysium;” her soft complaining ac- 
cents might dissolve us in tenderness; we might be 
roused and excited by the spirit-stirring energy of Pasta, 
were we ignorant of the very names of the characters 
represented by these accomplished performers. But, 
among the thousands who listen to them, is there a 
single individual who is so ignorant? Surely not. Does 
any one who witnesses Pasta’s beautiful and terrible 
representation of Medea not know enough of the history 
of the enchantress—her base desertion and terrible re- 
venge—to enter deeply into the spirit of the scene! 
When, with desperate fondness, she is hanging over her 


little children, exclaiming, in tones of the bitterest an- 
guish,— 


“ Miseri pargoletti, 
Ah, che innocenti siete !” 


does any of the audience, however ignorant of the lan- 
guage, feel at a loss, from not understanding the words, 
to know what is passing before them? 

In listening to an air, very little attention is paid to 
the words. Indeed, unless they are already known, they 
can rarely be followed, even when in the vernacular 
tongue. The protracted tones, the embellishments, the 
repetitions, make it very frequently impossible for the 
most skilful singer to make them intelligible. It is only 
in the case of ballads, or narrative songs of many stanzas, 
that we ever think of making an effort to follow the 
words. But such songs do not occur in the Italian 
opera. The words of an air are of small importance to 
the comprehension of the business of the piece. They 
merely express a sentiment, a reflection, a feeling: it is 
quite enough if their general import is known; and this 
may most frequently be gathered from the situation, 
aided by the character and expression of the music. 
«“ The German composers,” says Madame de Staél, « fol- 
low too closely the sense of the words. This, it is true, 
is a great. merit in the opinion of those who love the 
words better than the music; and, indeed, it cannot be 
denied, that a disagreement between the sense of the 
one and the expression of the other would be offensive: 
but the Italians, who are truly the musicians of nature, 
make the air and the words conform to each other only 
in a general way. As in popular ballads there is not 
much music, the little that there is may be subjected to 
the words; but in the great effects of melody we should 
endeavour to reach the soul by an immediate sensation. 
Such a contresens as that mentioned by Addiso=, where, 
in consequence of an inversion of the words in the 
translation of an Italian verse, “ the soft notes that were 
adapted to pity in the Italian, fell upon the word rage 
in the English, and the angry sounds that were turned 
to rage in the original, were made to express pity in the 
translation,” has often happened in the verbal method of 
musical composition ascribed by Madame de Staél to the 
Germans, but it could not arise in the music of a com- 
poser who, attending only to the general spirit of the 
words, would never dream of putting soft notes into one 
part of his air and angry sounds into another, because 
he found the word pity in the beginning of a sentence, 
and rage in the end of it. 

It is not merely because the words of an Italian opera 
are foreign, but because they are sung, that we are 
obliged (at least till we become acquainted with the 
piece) to follow them by the help of a libretto. The 
Italians themselves use the /ibretto as well as we do. 
The author of La Vie de Rossini cautions his readers 
against destroying their pleasure at the representation of 
an opera, by poring over the libretto. Speaking of the 
performance of L’Jtaliana in Algieri at Vicenza, he 
says, “I saw that the first night the spectators had re- 
course to the /ibretto to obtain an idea of the action of 
the piece ; and that, at every morceau, they read a line 
or two, to catch the passion or sentiment which the 
music was to express, But, during the forty representa- 
tions which followed, nobody ever dreamed of opening 
the little gilded book they held in their hands.” He goes 
on to mention a lady at Venice who felt the effect of the 
| libretto to be so disagreeable, that she would not allow 
| it to be brought into her box, even on a first night’s per- 
| formance. “She had a summary of the plot drawn up 
| in forty or fifty lines; and the subject of every air, duet, 
| or concerted piece, put down in four or five words; as 
for example, ‘ T’'addeo’s jealousy,’—‘ Lindor’s passionate 
love,’—* Isabella’s flirtation with the Bey,’ &c.; and this 
little argument was followed by the first line of the air 
or duet.” “I saw,” adds M. Stendhal, “ that every body 
found this a most convenient plan: and this is the way, 
I think, in which Uibretti ought to be printed for ama- 
teurs—such amateurs, at least, as love music as it is 
loved at Venice.” It is not unworthy of remark, that 
this is very like the mode of printing the /ibretti of the 
Italian operas performed here in the time of Addison. 
The original and translation (as at present) were printed 
on opposite pages; but the dialogue in recitative only 
was translated ; the subject of the airs being indicated 
by a single phrase, exactly in the manner suggested by 
M. Stendhal. 











If, in short, there is any thing in the objection that the 
audience cannot follow the words of an opera, it is not 
confined to the Italian opera. Wherever words are 
sung, they must also be read, in the first instance at least ; 
and this we every day find to be the case on the English 
as well as the Italian stage. T'o enjoy = really good 
opera, it must be heard over and over again; and those 
who do so soon understand its plot, incidents, situations, 
sentiments, and passions, whether it be English or Italian. 
Those who form the habitual audience of the opera- 
house are as well acquainted with the favourite Italian 
pieces as the frequenters of Drury-lane and Covent- 
garden with the popular productions of our own stage. 

Addison’s complaint of the preference of foreign music, 
and the neglect of native talent, has continued to be made 
down to the present day, and repeated till it has become 
a sort of cant. It was greatly exaggerated by Addison ; 
and where it existed, there was considerable reason for it. 
We encouraged foreign composers, because we had none 
of our own worthy of the name. The English composer, 
patronised by Addison, and on whose behalf he made this 
complaint, met with a reception infinitely beyond his 
deserts. We preferred the Italian singers, because we 
could not be deaf to their superiority ; and yet (as has been 
seen in the preceding pages) our native singers of that 
day, when they deserved applause and encouragement, re- 
ceived it abundantly. Of the grounds of the complaint 
in later times we shall hereafter have occasion to speak. 

Having traced the progress of the Italian opera, not 
only in its native country, but in France, Germany, and 
England, down to the era of the appearance of Metas- 
tasio, we shall take a review of the life and writings of 
that great poet, and then follow the further progress of 
the musical drama in Italy. No account of the Italian 
opera in other countries, at any period, can be made in- 
telligible, unless its situation at its source is understood. 


A 
CHAPTER XIII 
Life of Metastasio. 


Metastasio was born at Rome, on the 6th of January, 
1698. His real name was Pietro Trapasso. His father, 
Felice Trapasso, was of a respectable, decayed family of 
Assisi. Such was the poverty of its representative, that 
he was compelled, in his youth, to enlist as a soldier, and 
was in that situation when he married and became the 
father of so illustrious a son. Having served the usual 
time, and by great economy saved a little money, he 
entered into business at Rome, as a dealer in oil, flour, 
pastry, and other culinary articles, the profits of which 
enabled him to place his son at a grammar school. 

The young Pietro discovered his passion for poetry at 
a very early age, and exhibited a power of improvising 
on any given subject, before he was ten years old. He 
was in the custom of exercising this faculty, after school 
hours, in his father’s shop ;. and crowds of persons used 
to assemble round the door to hear him sing his extem- 
pore verses. On one of these occasions, the celebrated 
civilian Gravina chanced to pass by. Struck with the 
sweetness of the boy’s voice, he stopped to listen, and 
soon discovered that the verses he was singing were his 
own. Surprised and delighted with the precocity of the 
little poet’s genius, the lawyer entered into conversation 
with him, and was equally charmed with his modesty 
and intelligence. Gravina became warmly interested in 
his behalf; and immediately conceived the idea of adopt- 
ing him as his son, in order that such talents might re- 
ceive due cultivation. He made his proposal to the boy’s 
parents; and so advantageous an offer was joyfully and 
thankfully accepted. Next morning Pietro was taken 
by his fatherand mother to Gravina’s house, and received 
into his family. 

Gravina was not only a profound and eminent lawyer, 
but a man of letters, and an enthusiastic votary of poetry 
and the arts. Being a great lover of Grecian literature, 
he took the somewhat affected step of translating the 
name of his protégé from Italian to Greek ; calling him 
Metastasio instead of Trapasso. His object was to 
turnthe young man’s natural eloquence to the best ac- 
count, by making him an orator instead of a poet; and, 
for this purpose, he determined that he should embrace 
the honourable and lucrative profession of the law. The 
young poet applied himself to the studies pointed out to 
him by his adopted futher ; but his ruling passion could 
not be restrained: and Gravina wisely resolved to allow 
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him to read the best and most classical poetical authors. 
Into these congenial studies Metastasio entered with 
ardour; and their first fruits was a tragedy ( Giustino) 
written at the age of fourteen. With his production, 
his maturer judgment, as might be expected, was far 
from being satisfied. In a letter to the Italian poet Cal- 
sabigi, he thus speaks of it: “I should have wished that 
none of my early productions, which savour so much of 
adolescence, had appeared in the Paris edition, particu- 
larly the tragedy of Giustino, written at fourteen years 
of age; when the authority of my illustrious master did 
not suffer me to move a step from the most devout imi- 
tation of the Greeks; and when my inexperience and 
want of discernment were unable to distinguish gold 
from lead, even in those mines themselves of which he 
then began to show me the treasures.” There are many 
beauties, however, in this tragedy ; and its story is affect- 
ing. Though Metastasio cannot be supposed to have 
read Shakspeare, there is a singular coincidence between 
one of the incidents and that in Romeo and Juliet, where 
Juliet revives afier Romeo, supposing her dead, has swal- 
lowed poison. In this play, Sophia, supposing Giustino 
to have perished, poisons herself, and is then informed 
that he still lives. There are some pieces of lyric poetry 
at the end of each act. It does not appear whether it 
was ever performed. It is quite different from the opera 
of the same name performed in England, with Handel’s 
music, in 1737. 

From this time Gravina appears to have not only per- 
mitted, but encouraged, his pupil’s poetical pursuits. 
When he was eighteen, Gravina took him to Naples, for 
the purpose of affording him an opportunity of exer- 
cising his talent for improvisation, along with some of 
the greatest masters of that truly Italian art. In one of 
his letters, speaking modestly of his youthful talent as 
an improvisatore, Metastasio says: “ This phenomenon 
so dazzled my great master Gravina, that he was partial 
to it, and cherished me as a soil worthy of his cultivation. 
So late as the year 1716, he exhibited me to speak verses, 
God knows how, upon all kinds of subjects; at which 
time I had for competitors the illustrious Rolli, Vagnini, 
and the Cavaliere Perfetti; men who were then arrived 
at full maturity, and veterans in Pindaric battles.’ He 
excited universal admiration among the susceptible and 
enthusiastic Neapolitans. The method, clearness, and 
richness of classical allusion, with which he treated his 


subject, the beauty of his verses, the sweetness .of his 
voice, and his graceful manner in reciting them, his 
handsome and expressive features, and the mingled dig- 
nity and modesty of his deportment, made him the idol 


of every one who heard and saw him. 

He still continued to pursue the study of the law, and 
also entered into the church, and took the minor orders 
of priesthood. Hence he always received the title of the 
Abate Metastasio, This step he took in compliance with 
the advice of Gravina, the law and the church being the 
most promising roads to preferment at Rome. 

In 1718, Metastasio lost his kind friend and patron, 
who died at the age of fifty-four; Metastasio being then 
twenty. By a will made the previous year, Gravina, 
who was unmarried and childless, made his adopted son 
heir to his property, amounting to fifteen thousand crowns, 
or between three and four thousand pounds sterling. 
Metastasio deeply mourned the death of his benefactor, 
and paid a beautiful tribute to his memory in the elegy 
entitle La Strada della Gloria, read by him at an as. 
sembly of the members of the Arcadian Academy, a 
literary institution of which Gravina was the founder. 

Metastasio thus became his own master, and the pos- 
sessor of a considerable fortune, at too early an age to 
make a prudent use of his independence. His poetry 
found plenty of admirers, and his table was in no want 
of guests. He abandoned the dry study of the law, and, 
intoxicated by perpetual applause, thought of nothing 
but furnishing matter for it. Surrounded by flatterers 
and parasites, whom, in his youthful inexperience, he 
imagined to be his ftiends, he thought not of the morrow, 
till he was rudely awakened from his dream of enjoy- 
ment by the discovery that Gravina’s legacy was dis- 
sipated, and that his dear friends were falling from him. 

Finding himself, in the space of two years, thus re- 
duced to the verge of poverty, and having his eyes 
opened to the folly of the life he had been leading, Me- 
tastasio removed to Naples, with the view of resuming 
the study of the law. He placed himself under the 
guidance of an advocate named Pagliotti, one of the 


| most eminent lawyers in Naples, and so rigidly devoted 


to his profession, that he disliked and despised every 
kind of ornamental literature. Poetry he held in especial 
abhorrence, as the most deadly sin of which a lawyer 
could be guilty. It required no small exertion of forti- 
tude on the part of the youthful poet to place himself 
under the control of such a man, aware, as he was, of 
his rigid notions and austere disposition. Metastasio’s 
poetical fame was very far from inereasing the compla- 
cency or indulgence of the stern Jawyer. But Metas- 
tasio submitted patiently to the severity of his discipline, 
and for some time applied himself so steadily to his tasks, 
that Pagliotti began to have hopes of making him a good 
lawyer, and treated him as kindly as the bitterness of 
his temper would allow. 

But this did not last. Metastasio was a general fa- 
vourite at Naples, and his society was sought by persons 
of eminence and distinction. In 1721, he was tempted 
to deviate from the strict line of duty he had laid down 
for himself, by the solicitations of the Countess Althan, 
who prevailed on him to write an epithalamium for the 
nuptials of a member of her family. This gave rise to 
Endymion, the first of his operas, which was afterwards 
published, with a dedication to this lady, dated 30th May. 

The ice was now broken, and Metastasio was a poet 
for life. His backsliding, however, was for some time 
concealed from his legal mentor. Having been requested, 
by no less a personage than the Viceroy of Naples, to 
write a musical drama, to be performed on the birthday 
of the Empress Elizabeth, the consort of the Emperor 
Charles VI., Metastasio complied with much hesitation, 
and on condition that his delinquency should be kept a 
profound secret. In perpetual fear of the vigilant lawyer, 
he sacrificed his hours of sleep to what was to hima 
labour of Jove ; and speedily produced Gli Orti Esperidi, 
one of the most beautiful of his early works. The vice- 
roy, on receiving the manuscript, presented the poet with 
two hundred ducats. The music was composed by the 
celebrated Porpora; and so well was the secret kept, 
that the piece was performed without even the composer 
or the singers knowing who was the author. Its success, 
however, seems to have determined Metastasio to put an 
end to all further concealment of his poetical pursuits: 
for it was immediately published at Naples, and with a 
dedication to the vice-queen, dated 28th August, 1724, 
and subscribed with his name. In the following year he 
produced his Angelica, which was also set by Porpora, 
and first performed on the birthday of the empress. 

These dramas were received at Naples with unbounded 
delight and applause. The principal character in Gli 
Orti Esperidi was performed by Marianna Bulgarini, 
(called I.a Romanina from her birth place,) the greatest 
singer and actress of hertime. Inspired with admiration 
of the beauty of the piece, and gratitude for the dis- 
tinguished reception it had procured for herself, she 
ardently desired to be acquainted with the author, and 
having found that one of her intimate friends knew him, 
she prevailed on him to try and bring the poet to her 
house. Metastasio resisted a temptation which, he felt, 
would draw him farther than ever from the study of the 
law; but he was at last persuaded by the importunities 
of his friend to pay her a visit. La Bulgarini was one of 
the most beautiful and highly gifted women of her time, 
possessing a strong and cultivated mind along with all 
the charms and accomplishments of her sex. A warm 
and intimate friendship sprang up between them, which 
endured for a long course of years, and was not broken 
but by the hand of death. 

All these doings were any thing but pleasing to the 
old advocate. The young poet and he became every 
day more disagreeable to each other; and at last Metas- 
tasio determined to leave him, and abandon the study of 
a profession for which nature never intended him. He 
was stimulated to devote himself to poetry, by the en- 
couragement and counsels of his female friend, by whom 
and her husband he was pressingly invited to live with 
them, an invitation which, after much hesitation, he 
accepted. 

His biographer, Saverio Mattei, relates an anecdote of 
his life at this period, which, while it shows the power 
of his extemporaneous poetry, gives a strange view of 
the state of jurisprudence in the kingdom of Naples. 
During his residence at Naples, after the death of Gra- 
vina, Metastasio was involved in a law suit for part of 
the possessions in that kingdom bequeathed him by the 
civilian, Having applied to the Princess Belmonte (who 


herself told the story to his biographer) for her interest 
with the judges, she told him, that if he would first make 
her acquainted with the merits of the case, and convince 
her that justice was on his side, by pleading his cause in 
verse all’ improvista, she would use her influence in his 
behalf. Accordingly he pleaded his cause in a song, in 
so pathetic a manner, that he drew tears from the prin- 
cess. Next day she applied to the judges, to whom she 
stated the merits of the cause, expatiating at the same 
time on the wonderful talents of her client, and entreat. 
ing them to listen to a pleading such as he had made to 
her. The judges accordingly assembled in the princess's 
palace, and Metastasio, without repeating a word of what 
he had sung before, defended his cause with such fire, 
elegance, and enthusiasm, that there was not a dry eye 
in the room. Soon afterwards the question was regularly 
decided in his favour ; and his adversary lost his cause, 
not because he was in the wrong, but because he was 
not a poet and a musician, an eloquent declaimer, and a 
beautiful singer. All this is supremely ridiculous, and 
indeed much worse; but there. seems to be no doubt of 
the truth of the story. 

Metastasio’s next opera, La Didone Abbandonata, 
was produced at Naples during the carnival of 1724, 
The part of Eneas was performed by the celebrated Ni- 
colini, and Dido by Bulgarini ; this subject having been 
chosen by the poet in order to afford her an opportunity 
of displaying all her powers. Mattei says, that Bulga- 
rini was a great actress, and that Metastasio himself was 
obliged to her for suggesting to him the finest situations 
in this opera ; such as the fourteenth and fifteenth scenes 
of the second act, which were entirely of her invention. 
Didone was received with acclamations by the Neapoli- 
tans. Many editions of it were published, and it was 
soon performed in the other principal theatres of Italy. 
The original music was composed by Sarro; but it em- 
ployed the talents of many of the greatest dramatic 
composers, almost down to the end of the last century. 

Few particulars are preserved of the life of Signora 
Bulgarini. In 1709 she was at Venice, standing in the 
highest rank of her profession ; and it does not appear 
that she ever sang on the stage after she quitted Venice 
in 1726. She could not, therefore, have been very young 
in 1722, when her intimacy with Metastasio began. 

During the carnival of 1726, Didone was performed 
at Rome, with music by Leonardo Vinci. The impres- 
sion it produced is thus described by the celebrated ex- 
jesuit Cordara, in his éloge on Metastasio. « Every scene 
produced incessant applause. But who can describe the 
rapture of the audience, when the Queen of Carthage, 
rising disdainfully from her throne, represses the insolent 
pretensions of the King of Mauritania, with the dignity 
of an independent princess, by the spirited air, «Son 
Regina?’ The acclamations seemed to shake the theatre 
to its foundation. I was not there myself, as my habit 
did not allow me to be present at such spectacles; but I 
almost heard the sounds in my cell, so filled was all 
Rome with the fame of this production.” 

In 1727, Metastasio, with Signora Bulgarini and her 
husband, removed to Rome; he having stipulated that, 
in return for the hospitality he had received under her 
roof at Naples, she and her family should become his 
guests at Rome. A house was provided sufficient for 
the accommodation of the two families, and they con- 
tinued to dwell under one roof till the poet’s departure 
for Germany. 

The first drama produced by Metastasio for the Roman 
theatre was Catone in Utica, which was performed in 
1728 with the music of Vinci, and, in the following 
year, at Venice, with the music of Leonardo Leo. His 
next operas were Ezio and Semiramide Riconosciuta, 
both composed by Porpora, Both these operas were 
most favourably received; but hitherto his productions 
seem to have gained him more applause than profit. His 
necessities still compelled him to accept pecuniary assist- 
ance from Signora Bulgarini. He was humbled and 
mortified ; and his circumstances so preyed on his mind, 
that he fell into a state of deep despondency. 

While in this situation, he unexpectedly received a 
letter from Prince Pio of Savoy, written from Vienna, 
and containing, in consequence of the fame he had ac- 
quired as a dramatic poet, a proposal that he should 
enter into the service of the emperor as colleague of 
Apostolo Zeno, who, having arrived at the age of sixty, 
desired assistance in the performance of his duties, and 
had recommended Mcetastasio as being pre-eminently 
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qualified for the situation. It cost him a painful effort 
to make up his mind to leave his country, family, and 
friends; but, moved by the generous and disinterested 
counsels of Signora Bulgarini, and aware of the hazard 
of losing the tide, 

« Which, taken at the full, leads on to fortune,” 


be resolved to accept the offer. 

A bitter feeling of disappointment, too, seems to have 
contributed to this act of voluntary expatriation. He 
had received plenty of vain and empty applause, and had 
enjoyed the siniles and favour of the great ; but all his 
hopes of advancement, founded on their friendship and 
promises, had proved utterly delusive. After some cor- 
respondence, therefore, with the Prince of Savoy, an 
engagement was concluded, at a salary of three thousand 
florins (about three hundred pounds sterling) per annum; 
and Metastasio quitted his native country for ever. 

On leaving Rome, Metastasio left the management of 
all his affairs to the care of his zealous friend, Signora 
Bulgarini; and an uninterrupted and affectionate corre- 
spondence was kept up between them as long as she 
lived. In the ample collection of his letters, those ad- 
dressed to La Romanina are among the most pleasing 
and interesting. : 

He arvived at Vienna in July, 1730, and was received 
by the emperoreand the court with the utmost distinction. 
He appears at first to have produced some little piéces 
de circonstance ; but his first regular opera for the im- 
perial theatre was Adrianoin Siria, which was performed, 
for the first time, on the 4th of November, 1731, with 
the music of Caldara. His next opera, Demetrio, was 
performed a few days afterwards. In a letter to La Ro- 
manina, dated November 10, 1731, he gives her the fol- 
lowing account of its reception:—“I did not think I 
should have such good tidings to send you to-day ; indeed 
I was quite prepared for the contrary. Last Sunday my 
opera of Demetrio was performed for the first time, with 
such applause, that the oldest people in the country as- 
sure me they do not remember approbation so universal. 
The audience wept at the parting scene ; and my most 
august patron was not insensiblet> it. Notwithstanding 
the great respect for the sovereign, his presence did not 
restrain the applause during many of the recitatives. 
Those who previously were my enemies are now become 
my advocates. I am unable to express to you my sur- 
prise at this success, as the opera is a gentle and delicate 
piece, without any of those bold strokes which produce 
great effects; nor did I believe it adapted to the national 
taste. But I was mistaken. Every thing showed that 
it was well understood by the audience, and they repeat 
parts of it in conversation, as if it were written in Ger- 
man. My master began to show his satisfaction from 
the end of the first act, and afterwards expressed it 
openly to all around him. ‘The music is of the most 
modern kind that Caldara has composed ; but all the 
discontented world is not to be satisfied.” After speak- 
ing of the scenery and the performers, he concludes : 
“ And here is my whole history, which I would not have 
writtemto any one but you, as others would pronounce 
me to be a vain coxcomb.” In the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year this opera was brought out at Rome under 
the direction of Signora Bulgarini, who acted as the 
poet’s representative during the rehearsals. [n one of 
his letters to her, he gives her some directions as to the 
representation, and adds : “« These were the arrangements 
here, and I have seen the inhabitants of these northern 
regions weep. Do you produce the same effects.” 

From the following passage in a letter to La Romanina, 
dated 23d February, 1732, it would seem that he had 
not entirely lost sight of his ecclesiastical views. “ There 
is an abbey vacant in Sicily, called Santa Lucia, by the 
death of a certain Abate Barbara ; but my misfortune is, 
that I do not know in what diocese it is situated, or 
whether it is requisite that the incumbent should be a 
regular ecclesiastic.” ‘The matter, however, is not further 
alluded to in his correspondence. 

On the 28th of July, 1733, he writes to La Romanina, 
telling her that he had received from the emperor the 
office of treasurer to the province of Cosenza in the king- 
dom of Naples; “a post for life,” he says, “of honour 
and authority ; and if I were to perform the duties of it 
in person, of considerable profit; but even after paying 
a deputy, the clear salary will amount to fifteen hundred 
florins (about one hundred and fifty pounds sterling) a 
year.” «You see,” he adds, “that the appointment is 





not inconsiderable in point of pecuniary advantage; but 
be assured that the honour done me by the solicitude, 
affection, and condescension with which the emperor has 
deigned to confer this benefit upon me, infinitely sur- 
passes all considerations of lucre. It was publicly an- 
nounced, at the emperor’s table, to one of the members 
of the council, as a reward for my past and present la- 
bours ; and his majesty was pleased to add that he had, 
unsolicited, mentioned this appointment as my just due. 
This public declaration of his majesty in my favour 
made such an impression, that yesterday, when the decree 
was mentioned, contrary to custom, there was not one of 
the counsellors who ventured to utter a syllable against 
it; but some of them said coldly that the order should 
be executed, while the rest applauded the justice and 
propriety of the appointment. I shall probably be put 
to some difficulty in paying the fees of office, which, I 
believe, will be considerable; but I shall soon be reim- 
bursed.” 

In February, 1734, Metastasio lost his friend Signora 
Bulgarini, who manifested the sincerity of her affection 
for him, by bequeathing to him, after the decease of her 
husband, all her property, to the amount of twenty-five 
thousand crowns. But Metastasio instantly declined to 
accept this intended kindness, and made over to her hus- 
band his whole interest in the bequest. There can be 
no doubt that Signora Bulgarini possessed this property 
independently of her husband, and that her bequest to 
Metastasio was perfectly legal; as all his biographers 
concur in speaking of his renunciation of it in terms of 
the highest eulogy. 

What was the nature of Metastasio’s connection with 
this lady can only be subject of conjecture. There is 
certainly room for suspicion, in so close an intimacy of 
the young poet and a beautiful and highly accomplished 
woman, who, moreover, was much attached tohim. But 
yet there are circumstances not easily reconcilable to the 
supposition of any thing criminal in their intercourse. 
While they lived together, both at Naples and Rome, the 
husband, as well as the wife, was a member of the united 
family. Metastasio was on the most friendly footing 
with him, and, in his letters, speaks of him with respect 
as well as affection. For example, in a letter to Siguora 
Bulgarini, written from Vienna in 1731, Metastasio says, 
« IT now discover the worth of my dear Marianna, who, 
in her letters and her prudent conduct, not only pleases 
me at present, but gives a different face to past times. 
You have surpassed all my expectations. It is the fear 
of trebling the expense of postage that prevents my 
writing to Leopold [his brother] and my dear Bulgarini. 
Thank the latter heartily in my name, and take that care 
or him which he merits. ‘Tell Leopold that I shall al- 
ways love him, if he acts in such a manner as to deserve 
your esteem.” 
garini’s death, Metastasio wrote the following letter to 
her husband. 


“TO SIGNOR DOMENICO BULGARINI. 


‘«« Oppressed by the afflicting news of the death of our 
poor Marianna, I know not how to begin this letter. 


The tidings are intolerable to me on so many accounts, | 


that I can devise no means to diminish the acuteness of 


my sufferings ; and therefore [ trust you will not accuse | 
me of want of feeling, if I am unable to suggest to you | 
any consolation for your loss, as I have hitherto been | 


utterly unable to find any for myself. 


“The last disposition of the pour deceased in my | 


favour augments the cause of my sorrow, and obliges 


me to give a public and incontestable proof of the dis- | 


interestedness of that friendship which I professed to her 
while living, and which I shall preserve for her honoured 
memory to the last moment of my life. Knowing, there- 
fore, how much affection, kindness, and zeal for the wel- 
fare of the poor Marianna you have always manifested, 
I shall best show my gratitude to her by entirely re- 
nouncing in your favour all claim to her property ; not 
through pride—God preserve me from such ingratitude ! 
—but because it appears to be my duty as an honest man 
and a Christian. The advantage which I shall still derive 


from this inheritance, even after renouncing it, will not | 


be inconsiderable; as the knowing what was intended 
for me by the generous testatrix will be a lasting proof 


of her friendship ; and the relinquishing it in your favour | 


will be a proof of my disinterestedness in respect to her, 
and of my justice towards you. 


God, in no need of such assistance, as I am recompensed | usual. 


Immediately on hearing of Signora Bul- | 


beyond my merit; so that I shall not suffer by the sacri- 
fice I make to you. Though I entangle you with no 
conditions in the renunciation which I enclose, yet I have 
some requests to make, and counsels to suggest to you. 

«“ My first request is, that the relinquishment of this 
claim may in no wise dissolve our friendship ; but that, 
according to the wish of the poor Marianna, our cor- 
respondence may continue as entire as if she were still 
living ; substituting you at all times and in all places as 
her representative. 

“ My second request is, that you will undertake the 
trouble of receiving the salaries of my three offices at 
Rome, and the transacting of my Neapolitan concerns, 
in the same manner as was done by our incomparable 
Marianna ; for which purpose I send you proper powers. 
I write likewise to Signor Tenerelli at Naples, who will 
communicate with you in the same manner as he did 
with Signora Marianna herself; remitting to you, from 
time to time, whatever sums may be due to me from that 
quarter, continuing to my poor family the usual assign- 
ments and provision, if you shall choose it, jointly with 
my brother. 

« The advice which I would wish to give you is, that 
you would assist the poor family of Signor Francisco 
Lombardi by every means in your power, and try, by 
acts of charity, to do every thing for them, which in a 
similar situation you would expect them to do to you. 
I have specified in my renunciation some particulars in 
which you should assist them ; but besides my unwilling- 
ness to involve you in trouble and difficulty, I am so 
certain of the goodness of your heart that I have left all 
the merit of your benevolence towards them to the libe- 
rality of your own determination. 

“In all things else, you are at liberty to act as circum- 
stances and your own prudence shall suggest. 

« At present my mind is too much disturbed for me to 
attempt giving you a plan for the regulation of your 
conduct. I shall only say, that it appears to me that you 
should dispose of all the effects you can spare in order 
to raise a capital, and that you should live in a smaller 
house. 

“Ican think of no other testimony to offer you at 
present of my friendship and confidence. Be equally 
open in your correspondence with me, and consider your 
interests as my own, and me as your brother. I am 
unable now to write a longer letter; when my mind is 
more tranquil, I shall communicate to you such thoughts 
as may occur to me, 

“In the mean time, love me, and endeavour to be 
comforted. Be assured, if it were in my power, that I 
would try to give you that consolation which I am unable 
to receive myself.” 

He wrote, at the same time, the following letter to his 
brother, the advocate, Leopold Trapassi. 

“In the present agitation of my mind, in consequence 
of the unexpected death of the poor generous Marianna, 
my utmost efforts will enable me to write but little. I 





| can only tell you, that both my honour and conscience 
| have obliged me to relinquish in favour of her husband 
| Domenico that bequest which she intended for me. I 
owe to the world an indisputable proof that my friendship 
| for her was not founded on avarice or self-interest. I 
ought not to abuse the partiality of my poor friend at the 
expense of her husband; and God, I trust, will permit 


me, for my integrity, to prosper by some means. For 
| myself, 1am in need of no more than my present in- 
come; for my family, I have sufficient at Rome for their 
| comfortable support. Indeed, if it shall please God to 


continue to me my present Neapolitan resources, I shall 
| be able to give further proofs of my affection for my re- 

lations, and for yourself in particular. Communicate 
| these resolutions to our father, to whom I am unable to 


| write at present. Assure him of my fixed determination 

to assist him always as I have hitherto done, or rather to 
| increase that assistance, if things are prosperous at Na- 
| ples. In short, I beg you will use your utmost endea- 


vours to maké h'm enter into my reasons, that I may not 
| be afflicted with his disapprobation of my honest and 
| Christian conduct. 
“In the mean time, I beg you will unite interests with 
| Signor Domenico, from whom [ hope you will experience 
that friendship which may be expected in return for the 
confidence and consideration with which I have treated 


| him. Ihave transmitted to him proper powers for trans. 


I am at present, thank | acting my money concerns, so that things will go on as 


But poor Marianna will never return! and I 
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believe that the rest of my life will be tasteless and sor- 
rowful. Do not condemn my resolution, I entreat you, 
and believe me ever yours.” 

We must add to these letters some passages from 
others, written, at the same period, to a friend in Rome. 

«« Was it necessary for such a calamity to happen, to 
procure for me the long wished for pleasure of hearing 
from you? At least, since the price has been so great, I 
beg it may be continued, to soften, by the renewal of our 
intercourse, the remembrance of my misfortune; a re- 
membrance which seems to have placed me in the world 
as in a populous desert. In the midst of these imagi- 
nations, I have enough of reason left to tell me who and 
what I am; but that is not sufficient to free me from afflic- 
tion. May God, in whose hands are all events, turn this 
affliction to my benefit, and teach me, by such a mani- 
festation, what a vain hope it is to form plans of happi- 
ness without his assistance !” 

He afterwards says to the same correspondent, “ If I 
should affect the philosopher, and tell you that I was 
sorry to hear that my country had been so lavish of ap- 
plause for the renunciation I have lately made, I should 
be very insincere. It pleases me much, and will confirm 
my opinion of the justice of the act: indeed, I regard 
these praises as a striking instance of affection from so 
great a mother even to the meanest of her sons.” 

Though these letters do not absolutely prove the in- 
nocence of Metastasio’s connection with Signora Bulga- 
rini, yet they furnish the strongest presumption of it. 
His tranyuil and self-approving conscience, the solemn 
tenderness with which he speaks of the departed, the 
tone in which he addresses her husband, and, above all, 
the pious prayer, “May God, in whose hands are all 
events, turn this affliction to my benefit!”—are utterly 
inconsistent with the state of mind in which a man of 
ordinary moral feeling must have found himself, at the 
moment when an adulterous intercourse was suddenly 
terminated by the stroke of death. 

From this time, Metastasio passed the remainder of his 
Jong and tranquil life at Vienna, in the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of the favour of the imperial family. After 
the death of the emperor Charles VI., he was treated 
with still greater distinction by the empress-queen, the 
celebrated Maria Theresa, whose conduct towards him 
was uniformly marked by personal respect and even 
affection, as well as admiration of his genius. No cir- 
cumstances occurred that were sufficient to disturb the 
even tenor of his life, or the natural equanimity of his 
mind: and it appears from his correspondence that in 
the latter years of his life his strongest emotions were 
those derived from the attachment of his august patron- 
ess. He was often strongly affected by her domestic 
afflictions, and by the misfortunes of her eventful life as 
a sovereign: and her death, which took place in Novem- 
ber, 1780, about a year and a half before his own, was 
a blow from which he never recovered. His time was 
occupied in the composition of his numerous dramatic 
pieces, all of which were written for and originally pro- 
duced at the court theatre of Vienna; and his “ hours 
of ease” were spent in the society of a small number of 
friends, several of whom were of high rauk and distine- 
tion. Among them was the accomplished Countess Al- 
than, the sister of his early patroness the Princess di 
Belmonte. 

Dr. Burney, who visited Metastasio at Vienna, in 1772, 
gives some interesting particulars respecting him.* He 
had been described as difficult of access, and averse from 
society: but this Dr. Burney found to be by no means 
the case. On being introduced to the veteran poet by 
Lord Stormont, the British ambassador, he was very 
kindly received, and visited him frequently during his 
stay in Vienna, 

« The great poet,” says Burney, “ is lodged, as many 
other great poets have been before him, in a very exalted 
situation, up no less than four pair of stairs. Whether 
modern bards prefer the sublimity of this abode, on ac- 
count of its being somewhat on a level with Mount Par- 
nassus, nearer their sire Apullo, or in the neighbourhood 
of gods in general, I shall not determine; but a more 
plain and humble reason can be assigned for Metastasio’s 
habitation being ‘ twice two stories high,’ if we consider 
the peculiar prerogative which the emperor enjoys at 
Vienna, of appropriating to the use of the officers of the 
court and the army the first floor of every house and 


* State of Music in Germany. 


palace in the city, six or eight privileged places only ex- 
cepted. On this account, princes, ambassadors, and 
nobles, usually inhabit the second stories ; and the third, 
fourth, and even fifth floors, the houses being very large 
and high, are well fitted up for the reception of opulent 
and noble families; and our poet, though he occupies 
that part of a house which, in England, is thought fit 
only for domestics to sleep in, has, nevertheless, an ex- 
ceeding good and elegant apartment, in which an im- 
perial laureate may, with all due dignity, hold dalliance 
with the Muses. He received us with the utmost cheer- 
fulness and good breeding ; and I was no less astonished 
than pleased at finding him look so well. He does not 
seem more than fifty years of age, though he is at least 
seventy-two; and, for that time of life, he is the hand- 
somest man I ever beheld. There are painted on his 
countenance all the genius, goodness, benevolence, pro- 
priety, and rectitude, which constantly characterise his 
writings. I could not keep my eyes off his face, it was 
so pleasing and worthy of contemplation. His conver- 
sation was of a piece with his appearance—polite, easy, 
and lively. We prevailed on him to be much more 
communicative about music than we expected; for in 
general he avoids entering deeply into any particular 
subject.” 

Among other observations made by him in the course 
of conversation, “he did not think that there was now 
one singer left who could sustain the voice in the manner 
the old singers were used to do. I endeavoured to ac- 
count for this, and he agreed with me that theatrical 
music was become too instrumental, and that the cantatas 
of the beginning of this century, which were sung with 
no other accompaniment than a harpsichord or violon- 
cello, required better singing than the present songs, in 
which the noisy accompaniments can hide defects as 
well as beauties, and give relief to a singer.” This is 
yery much the way in which we contrast the music of 
our own time with that of “ sixty years since :” will our 
successors, sixty years hence, draw a similar contrast 
between their music and that of our day ? 

Another of his opinions, according to Burney, was, 
“that the music of the last age was in general too full 
of fugues, of parts and contrivances, to be felt or under- 
stood, except by artists. All the different movements of 
the several parts, their inversions and divisions, he said, 
were unnatural, and, by covering and deforming the 
melody, only occasioned confusion.” If this opinion is 
limited to the music of the theatre, it is sound and im- 
portant. If taken in the general sense in which it is 
expressed, and especially if it is applied to the music of 
the church, it is entirely erroneous, and its adoption has 
caused the decay of ecclesiastical music in Italy. 

“ Metastasio,” continues Burney, “like most other 
persons in years, has an aversion to talking about his 
own age, about the infirmities of his friends, or the cala- 
mities or death even of persons that are indifferent to 
him. He is extremely candid in his judgment of men 
of genius, and even of poets with whom he has had a 
difference, who, indeed, are very few. For, when he has 
been uttacked by them, it has often happened, that, after 
writing an epigram or couplet, to show his particular 
friends how he could defend himself, he has thrown it 
into the fire; and he has never been known either to 
print or publish a line, by way’of retaliation, against the 
bitterest enemy to his person or poems, He has a natu- 
ral cheerfulness and pleasantry in his manner and con- 
versation, which give a gaiety to all around him, and is 
possessed of as easy an eloquence in speaking as in 
writing. He is, indeed, one of the few extraordinary 
geniuses who lose nothing by approximation or acquaint- 
ance; for it is a melancholy reflection that very few, like 
him, are equally entitled to the epithets good and great.” 
In these pleasing features there is a striking likeness 
between the character of Metastasio and that of our il- 
lustrious Scott: and Burney adds another point of re- 
semblance; “ Metastasio laughs at all poetic inspiration, 
and makes a poem as mechanically as another would 
make a watch, at what time he pleases, and without any 
other occasion than the want of it.” 

The whole circumstances of the life of this great poet 
indicate the purity of mind, piety, benevolence, and 
sweetness of disposition, which breathe throughout his 
writings. 

Metastasio died on the 12th of April, 1782, at the age 
of eighty-four. Notwithstanding this advanced age, yet 
his faculties were so entire, his countenance was so florid, 








and figure so erect, his appearance so hale and actin, 
and his constitutional cheerfulness so little impaired, thy 
he seemed still to have many years of life before hin, 
On the first of April he was in his usual health an 
spirits, and spent the evening, as usual, in the society of 
a few friends. On returning home he complained of , 
slight indisposition, and, at his usual hour, went to bed, 
from whence he never rose. In the morning he wy 
seized with fever, and remained in a state of almost cop, 
stant lethargy till he expired. By his will he had pro. 
hibited ail pomp and ostentation at his funeral ; but his 
heir obeyed his own feelings of respect and gratitude in 
preference to this injunction ; and the poet was interred, 
with great magnificence, in the church of St. Michae;, 
Metastasio’s property, at his death, consisted of one hun. 
dred and thirty thousand florins, (above twelve thousand 
pounds sterling,) with a well furnished house and a 
valuable library. He bequeathed it (having survived his 
own relatives) to M. Joseph Martinetz, and Mle. Mari- 
anna Martinetz, the son and daughter of M. Nicolo Mar. 
tinetz, a gentleman of Vienna, in whose house he hal 
taken up his abode on his first arrival in Vienna, half a 
century before, and with whose family he continued, 
ever after, on a footing of the most intimate friendship, 
Mademoiselle Martinetz had been carefully educated 
under his own eye, and was a lady of extraordinary 
talents and accomplishments, especially in music. She 
was not only an exquisite singer and an excellent per. 
former on the harpsichord, but, as a composer, wes 
worthy to be compared to the first musicians of the age, 
Metastasio, in his letters, spoke of her genius with ai. 
miration, and communicated her compositions to his 
friends. He mentions, in particular, her music to a 
number of the psalms of the celebrated Saverio Mattei, 
in a letter, accompanying a copy of it, written to that 
poet himself. She received the distinguished honour of 
being chosen a member of the Philharmonic Academy 
of Bologna. She had received the instructions of Haydn, 
who, when a young man, resided for a considerable time 
under her father’s roof. Dr. Burney, who met her at 
Metastasio’s house, describes her as a young lady of a 
very elegant appearance, and speaks in the highest terms 
of her manners and conversation, as well as her attain- 
ments as a composer and a performer. 


—<>— 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Writings of Metastasio. 


The operas of Metastasio hold so high a place in the 
classical literature, not of Italy only, but of the modern 
world, that they have often been considered and judged 
of as tragedies; a test which cannot be properly applied 
to them. The French critics have drawn elaborate com. 
parisons between the manner in which the same ot 
similar subjects have been treated by Metastasio and by 
Corneille or Racine, forgetting their difference between 
an opera and tragedy, in their objects, in the laws which 
must regulate their composition, and in the manner of 
their performance. Metastasio’s operas are tragedies; 
but they are lyrical tragedies. Their object is, to rouse 
the feelings and sympathies of the audience ; to touch 
the soul by “tender strokes of art ;” to exalt the mind 
by noble sentiments and pictures of heroic virtue. But, 
while this is done, the ear must at the same time be 
gratified, and the taste delighted, by the sweetness of 
sounds and all the charms of music. A simplicity of 
structure, thetefore, a brevity of language, and an al- 
sence of minute details, which would be bare and meagre 
in a drama merely spoken, are absolutely necessary (0 
prevent confusion and tediousness in musical recitation 
and song. In Voltaire’s tragedy of Merope, the heroine 
delivers a long and eloquent address to the tyrant Poli 
fontes, adjuring him to restore her son. A mother it- 
troduced in similar circumstances by Metastasio, expresses 
the same feelings in these few words :— 


«“ Rendimi il figlio mio; 
Ahi! mi si sprezza il cor: 
Non son pid madre, O Dio! 
Non ho pid figlio.” 


These short and simple exclamations are the cry 
nature; but the greatest actress could not dwell upoa 
them long enough to produce the requisite impression. 
The tragic poet must give her a great deal more to saJ 
to a similar purpose. But let them be reiterated in al 
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the varieties of tone and expression with which the 
genius of a Jomelli is able to clothe them, and they 
move the feelings of the audience more strongly than all 
the elaborate eloquence of Voltaire. 

The lyric poet, too, labours under this further restric- 
tion, that be must construct his piece not merely with a 
view to its dramatic, but its musical effect. His charac- 
ters must be not only kings, princesses, lovers, and vil- 
Jains, but they must also be sopranos, contraltos, tenors, 
and basses; and the scenes must be arranged so as to 
produce a pleasing variety and succession of airs, duets, 
concerted pieces, and choruses, as well as striking situa- 
tions and affecting incidents. He is generally obliged, 
moreover, to accommodate himself to the peculiar talents 
or defects of the performers who may constitute the 
company of the theatre for which he writes. ‘I'bis was, 
in a remarkable degree, the case with Metastasio, who 
not only wrote almost all his pieces for the single theatre 
of Vienna, but found it necessary to adapt some of them 
to the capacities of the amateur performers of the court. 
His preity opera, Il Re Pastore, was written to be acted 
by four young arch-duchesses, The emperor disliked to 
have his feelings too painfully acted upon; and Metas- 
tasio, therefore, was often obliged to sacrifice historic 
truth, probability, and consistency of character, for the 
sake of a happy termination. 

Metastasio is entitled to the benefit of all these con- 
siderations, and others of a similar nature; and yet it 
is wonderful how little he stands in need of them. He 
moves in his fetters with so mach grace and freedom that 
they rarely seem heavy, and are often altogether imper- 
ceptible. Though written expressly for the musical 
stage, and under all the restraints which it imposes, his 
operas give a pleasure in the closet hardly inferior to 
that which they produce in representation : and though 
they have been superseded by an unceasing change of 
fashionable novelties in the theatre, they are and will 
continue to be familiar to every one who loves the class- 
ical literature of Italy. 

It is remarkable that, in the perusal of these operas, 
the reader is delighted even with those things which be- 
long entirely to their representation. He has given dig- 
nity and importance to the art of theatrical decoration ; 
and, even in the closet, it is impossible to overlook his 
felicity in imagining the most convenient scenes for his 
incidents, his skill in giving variety to local situations, 
his taste in choosing such as are most delightful to the 
imagination, and his learning exhibited in his descrip- 
tions of the aspect and productions of various countries, 
and of the costumes, buildings, rites, and ceremonies of 
different ages and nations. His very stage directions 
are full of poetry. The following (as a specimen) from 
Alcide in Bivio, is the scene of the Palace of Pleasure, 
into which Hercules is transported. 

“ Edonide conduce Alcide a seder seco in disparte: e 
quindi ad uno suo cenno si cangia in un istante la scena 
opaca e selvaggia, nell’ amena e ridente reggia del 
Piacere. La compongono cappriciosi edifizj d’intrecciate 
verdure, di pellegrini frutta, e di rari e distinti-fiori. Ne 
variano artificiosamente la vista l’ombre interette di 
nascenti boschetti, o la ravvivano per tutto le diverse 
acque, le quale o scherzano restrette ne’ fonti, o serpeg- 
giano cadendo fra i sassi delle muscose grotte liberamente 
sul prato. E populato il sito di numerose schiere di 
Genj e di Ninfe seguaci della Dea del Piacer, le quale e 
col canto e col ballo esprimono, non meno il contento 
dell’ allegro stato in cui gi ritrovano, che Ia varieta delle 
dilettevoli occupazioni che le trattengono.” 


A description such as this is not merely useful to the | 


machinist and scene painter. It is an essential part of 


‘the poem, and presents to the “mind's eye” of the 


reader objects as rich and beautiful as the most skilful 
artist could exhibit to the corporeal vision of the spec- 
tator, 

His language, too, though written with a view to its 
fitness for musical recitation and song, is hgautiful, inde- 
pendently of adventitious aid, and charms the reader, 
as well as the listener, by its purity, its elegance, the 
harmony of its numbers, its simplicity and clearness, 
and its variety and force of expression. His subjects are 
generally well chosen; being founded, for the most part, 
on some striking historical incident, He rejected the 


cessors, as well as their incongruous buffoonery, and 
brought the lyrical drama close to the confines of tra- 
gedy. Some of his operas, indeed, are taken from the 


master-pieces of the French stage; as his Clemenza di 
Tito (though with a change of characters) from the 
Cinna. of Corneille, and his sacred drama of Gioas from 
the Athalie of Racine. 

His works, like those of every other voluminous 
writer, are very unequal in merit. His best dramas 
were produced during the earlier part of his residence 
at Vienna. In his latter works a decay of vigour is per- 
ceptible; and Ruggiero, his last opera, is feeblest. 
Among all his productions his Attilio Regolo was al- 
ways his own favourite; and he said, that were all his 
works to be destroyed but one, this was the piece which 
he would wish to save, Some of his other operas have 
been more frequently set to music, and more popular on 
the stage ; but none of them is calculated, in the perusal, 
to give a higher idea of his powers as a tragic poet. It 
is full of moral grandeur mingled with the deepest 
pathos. 

When the celebrated Hasse was about to set this 


author, soliciting his counsels as to the composition of 
the music. Metastasio was himself an accomplished 
musician. 
cultivated by study under some of the most distinguish- 
ed masters, particularly Porpora. Some of his little 


elegance of his taste. He played well on the harpsichord, 
and was in the habit of singing his airs, while writing 
them, to melodies of his own, by way of trying their 
musical capabilities; but it does not appear that he made 
any other use of his musical talent, except giving the 
composers who set his dramas the most refined and judi- 
cious suggestions. 
correspondence, and especially his letter to Hasse in an- 
swer to that composer’s application for his advice as to 
the music of Attilio Regolo. This letter is worthy of 
the utmost attention from every dramatic composer. It 
shows how deeply the musician should consider the 
spirit and design of the poet, and how carefully he ought 
to examine the peculiar features of every person of the 
drama, so as to put into his mouth a musical language 
in harmony with his character. The illustrations of the 
manner of employing the orchestra in the accompani- 
ment of recitative, too, are invaluable, and not in the 
least affected by any changes in the use of the instru- 
ments that have subsequently taken place. 

“I shall begin,” says Metastasio, “ by developing the 
characters, which perhaps are not expressed in so lively 


mind. 

“In Regulus it has been my intention to delineate 
the character of a Roman hero of consummate virtue, 
according to the Pagan idea, not only in principle but 
practice; whose fortitude has been long tried and is 
proof against every caprice of fortune. A strict and 
scrupulous observer as well of justice and probity as of 
the laws and customs which time and the great authority 


| sensible to all the gentler passions of humanity, but su- 
| perior to each: a great commander, a good citizen, an 
affectionate parent, but never considering these charac- 
ters as distinct from his country, or as being otherwise 
among the blessings or evils of life, than as they event- 
ually contribute to the welfare or injury of that commu- 
nity of which he was a part: a love of glory, but 
regarding it merely as a reward to which individuals 
should aspire by sacrificing their own interest and hap- 
piness to the general good. 

“ With these internal qualities, I attribute to my chief 
| character a majestic exterior, but without pomp; I make 
| his deportment reflecting but serene; authoritative but 
| humane; equal, considerate, and composed. I should 
not wish his voice or gestures to be violent, except in 
two or three situations in the opera, in which a sensible 





love of glory. 

“In the character of the consul, Manlius, 1 have en- 
deavoured to represent one of those great men, while 
possessed of every civil and military virtue, suffer them- 
| selves to be carried away by the rage of emulation be- 





Attilia, as well as in the beginning of the next, in which 





opera for the Dresden theatre, in 1749, he wrote to the | 
He had a great genius for the art, which he | 


compositions have been preserved, and are proofs of the 


Many such are to be found in his | 


. : : : 
a manner in the piece as I have conceived them in my | 


of his ancestors have rendered sacred to his country: | 


deviation from the constant tenor of his subsequent con- | 
duct would exalt his ruling passions, patriotism, and | 


| yond all warrantable bounds, I wish this contrast to be 
mythological and fabulous extravagances of his prede- | strongly marked, as well as his hostile spirit towards | 


Regulus. These will appear in the first scene with | 


Layers His subsequent change of sentiment into re- 
spect and tenderness for Regulus, will render his cha- 
| racter more admirable and pleasing; it will exalt the 
| Virtue of Regulus by demonstrating its efficacy in pro- 
| ducing so striking an effect, and will add strength to the 
| second scene of the second act, which is that to which 
| I am most partial. The characteristic of Maniius is a 
| natural propensity to emulation, which, when he disco- 
vers, he corrects but does not relinquish. 

“ Publius is a young lion that promises all the 
strength of his sire, but is not yet furnished with tusks 
and claws; and, through the impetuosity, passion, and 
inexperience of youth, it may be conjectured what he 
| will be when he arrives at maturity. 

“ Amilcar is an African, little accustomed to the 
maxims of probity and justice which the Romans at this 
| time professed, and still less to their practice: hence, 
| from the beginning, he remains astonished and unable 
| to comprehend a mode of thinking so different from that 
of his country. He is, however, ambitious ef imitating 
what he sees; but, for want of moderation, acquits him- 
self awkwardly. However, during his short residence 
at Rome, if he did not acquire the Roman virtue, he at 
| least learned to envy those who possessed it. 
| «The ruling passion of Attillia is tenderness and 

veneration for her father, whom she not only prefers to 
| her lover but to Rome itself. Convinced by authority 
| and example, she at length adopts her father’s senti- 
ments; but in the trial of fortitude which she wishes to 
| imitate, she manifestly sinks under the weakness of her 
| sex. In Barces, I figured to myself a pleasing, beauti- 
| ful, and lively African. Her temperament, like that of 
| her nation, is amorous, and her tenderness for Amilcar 

extreme. She is even more attached to her lover than 
| to the manners of her country; and is not only mere 
| indifferent than him about the Roman passion for glory, 

but thanks the gods fur having preserved her from its 
contagion. 

“These are the general outlines of the portraits I 
meant to draw; but you know the pencil is not always 
faithful to the traces of the mind. It therefore depends 
on you, who are not on'y an excellent artist, but a per- 
| fect friend, to clothe my personages in so masterly a 
manner, that if their features should not strike, they may 
| be recognised at least by their dress and ornaments. 

“ And now, to come to particulars, according to your 

| desire, I shall speak of the recitatives, some of which I 
should wish to be animated by instruments. But in 
pointing them out, I do not pretend to limit your ideas. 
Where mine meet your own, adopt them; but where 
we disagree, I beg of you not to change your opinion in 
mere complacency to me. 

“In the first act, [ find two situations in which in- 
struments may assist me. The first is the whole speech 
of Regulus to Manlius, in-the second scene, beginning, 
‘A che vengo? Ah, fino a quando” After the words 
‘A che vengo,’ the instruments should begin to be 
heard ; and afterwards, sometimes silent, sometimes ac- 

| companying the voice, they should give energy and fire 
to the impassioned sentiments of the speaker. And I 
should like this accompaniment to continue to the end 
of the verse, ‘ La barbara or qual é, Cartago, o Roma?’ 
But I believe it will be necessary to avoid the incon- 
venience of making the singer wait for the chord, other- 
wise all the warmth and energy of the speech would te 
chilled, and the instruments, instead of animating, would 
enfeeble the recitative, and render the picture disjointed, 
confused, and indistinct. Here, I should think, all 
ritornelli, or interstitial symphonies, should be avoided. 

“ The other situation is in the seventh scene of the 
|} same act; and is one of those places where I should 
| wish Regulus to quit his moderation and think more otf 
| himself than usual. There are only twelve verses that 
| I should wish to have accompanied ; they begin at + Io 
| venissi a tradarvi,’ and end with «Come al nome di 
Roma Africa tremi.’ If you should think accompani- 
ment necessary here, I recommend the same economy of 
time as before, ‘iat the actor may not be embarrassed or 
obliged to wait, by which that fire would be diminished 
which I would have increased, by the use of the instru- 
ments, 

«“ And now we are speaking of the seventh scene of 
the first act, if you have no objection, I should wish to 
have a very short symphony after this verse of Maniius, 
‘'T’acheta; ei viene ;’ to give time for the consul and 
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| 





the senate hears Regulus and the Carthaginian ambas- | senators to take their places, and allow Regulus leisure 
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to advance slowly and pensively. The character of the 
symphony should be majestic, slow, and sometimes in- 
terrupted; expressing, as it were, the state of Regulus’s 
mind in now entering that place as a slave, in which he 
formerly presided as consul. I should wish, that, during 
one of the breaks in this symphony, Amilcar should 
come in to speak; when, during the silence of the in- 
struments, he should utter these verses, 


«“ Regolo, a che t’arresti? E forse nuovo 
Per te questo soggiorno ?”’ 


and the symphony should not be concluded till after 
Regulus’s answer, * Penso qual ne partii, qual vi ritor- 
no. But after these words, I should not wish the in- 
struments to perform any thing more than a mere close, 

In the second act there seems to me no other recitative 
which requires accompaniment than the soliloquy of 
Regulus, which begins thas, ‘Tu palpiti,O mio cor!’ 
This ought to be recited sitting, till after the words, 
‘Ah no! De’ vili questo é il linguaggio.’ The rest to 
be delivered standing; because the exit of Regulus 
happens at the change of scene. But in order that he 
may have time and space to move about slowly, stopping 
from time to time, as if immersed in thought, it is ne- 
cessary that the instruments should introduce and se- 
cond his reflections, While the actor is sitting, as his 
reflections consist of doubt and hesitation, they will 
afford an opportunity for extraneous modulation and 
short ritornedli for the instruments. But the instant he 
rises, the rest of the scene requires resolution and en- 
ergy; so that I recur to my former wish for economy of 
time. 

« Though there are places in the third act, as well as 
in the other two, which I may have neglected to men- 
tion, where violins may be opportunely employed, yet I 
must observe, that this ornament should not be rendered 
too familiar: and I should be glad, if, in this third act 
particularly, no accompanied recitative occurred till the 
last scene. This is prevented by the noise and tumult 
of the people, who cry out ‘Regolo resti!’ The noise of 
these cries ought to be great, to imitate reality, and to 
show what a respectful silence the mere presence of 
Reeulus could obtain from a whole tumultuous multi- 
tude. ‘The instruments should be silent when the other 
personages speak; and, if you approve of it, may be 
employed whenever Regulus speaks in the last scene ; 
varying, however, the movement and modulation, not 
merely to express and enforce the words or sentiments, 
as is thought a great merit by other composers, but to 
paint also the situation and mind of the person who ut- 
ters them, at which such masters as you always aspire. 
For you know as well as J, that the same words and 
sentiments may be uttered, according to the diversity of 
situation, in such a manner as to express either joy, sor- 
row, anger, or pity. I should hope that, from such 
hands as yours, a recitative, always accompanied by in- 
struments, would not be such a tiresome thing as it 
usually is, from others; in the first place, because you 
will preserve that economy of time which I have so 
much recommended ; and as you likewise know so well 
how to perfect the art, by the judicious use of pianos and 


fortes, by rinforzandos, by staccatos, appogiaturas, ac- 


celeration and retardation of the measure, trills, sostenu- 
tos, and, above all, by new modulation, of which you 
are acquainted with all the mysteries. 

«“[T should wish that the last chorus were one of that 
kind to which you have imparted an interest unknown 
before; and that there should be such a stamp set on 
the * Addio!’ with which the Romans take a final leave 
of Rerulus, as shall show that this chorus is not, like 
most others, a superfluity, but a most essential part of 
the catastrophe.” 

The music of Hasse to Attilio Regolo, in the com- 
position of which he had the benefit of these admirable 
counsels, is among the finest of his works. It had the 
greatest success at Dresden, and continued to be per- 
formed in Italy and Germany for several years, till it 
was superseded by the still more powerful music of Jo- 
melli. Attilio Regolo was performed in London, with 
Jomelli’s music, in 1754, and Serafini, who performed 
the part of Regulus, was always encored in the reci- 
tative in the last scene, mentioned in the above letter. 
This recitative does not require the aid of music or 
theatrical action to be looked upon as one of the neblest 
and most pathetic passages to be fuund in dramatic 
poetry. 


In La Clemenza di Tito, with what beautiful colours 
has the poet painted the godlike “ quality of mercy ;” 
jand with what exquisite skill has he represented the 
mind of Titus as filled with tenderness even to over- 
flowing, and yet preserving all the dignity and firmness 
becoming his Jofty station! How finely is his character 
contrasied with that of the violent and impetuous Vi- 
tellia, and the guilty yet ingenuous Sextus. That heart 
must be cold which does not glow with emotion, even in 
perusing the scene in which the repentant criminal is 
brought before his sovereign—a scene which, says Vol- 
taire, is worthy of Corneille when he is not declama- 
tory, and of Racine when he is not feeble. 

In the “Osservazione sopra i Drammi dell’ Abate 
Metastasio,” published at Nice in 1785, there is the fol- 
lowing passage in relation to this opera: “In the Cle- 
menza di Tito, as in some of his other works, Metastasio 
has dared to beat down the idol to which modern music 
has offered so much incense, namely, the Duet. We 
applaud his boldness. ‘The fierce and furious Vitellia 
was not permitted to warble along with the foolish Sex- 
tus or the gentle Titus. But if this opera is again brought 
on the stage in our time, who knows what nonsense may 
be introduced into it by the tribe of stage pocts, here to 
supply a duet, there to introduce a rondeau, now in 
compliance with the dictates of caprice, and now to 
satisfy the demands of ignorance!” All this has actually 
taken place. The Clemenza di Tito, as set by Mozart, 
contains many interpolations such as above described. 
The first scene, for example, in which Vitellia instigates 
Sextus to join the conspiracy against the emperor, con- 











cludes with the following words, intended to be delivered 
in recitative -— 


“ Sesto. Tutto, tutto faré. Prescrivi, imponi, 
Regola i moti miei ; 
Tu la mia sorte, il mio destin tu sei. 


Vitellia. Prima che il sol tramonti 
Voglio Tito svenato, e voglio—” 


But, in Mozart’s opera, this brief and hasty conclusion 
of the colloquy, thus suddenly broken off, is amplified 
into the long and elaborate duet beginning, “ Come ti 
piace, imponi;” in utter violation of dramatic propriety. 
The love scene between Annio and Servilia coucludes 
with the beautiful lines, beginning 


« Ah, perdona al primo affetto,” 


tenderly addressed by the lover to his mistress. But, 
instead of this, in Mozart’s opera, there is a long duet, 
in which the lovers first express the same sentiments al- 
ternately, and then speak them both together. The 
exquisite beauty of Mozart’s music in this duet, is uni- 
versally acknowledged ; but yet every body must have 
felt, while it was singing, that Annio and Servilia van- 
ished from their presence, and that they thought of no- 
thing but the sweet warbling of Signor A. and Signora 
B. In the noble scene which has been already mention- 
ed, between Titus and Sextus, the latter, on retiring 
from the emperor’s presence, makes an appeal to his old 
friendship, in the most simple and affecting language,— 


“ Per questo istante solo 
Ricordati, signor, l’amor primiero,” &c. 


The music here ought to be as short and simple as the 
words; for Sextus is in no condition to expatiate before 
his sovereign and his judge. But we have a long aria 
in two movements, the last of which is a florid rondeau. 
There are a number of other alterations and interpola- 
tions; and the concerted piece which forms: the finale, 
beginning “Tu, é ver, m’assolvi, Augusto,” is not to be 
found in Metastasio. 

It is not to be understood, however, from the above 
quoted remark of the Italian critic, that Metastasio en- 
tirely rejected the use of the duet. He only avoided its 
abuse. There are many duets in his operas; but they 
are introduced sparingly, and always with strict atten- 
tion to dramatic propriety ; being constructed in the col- 
loquial form, and having those passages, in which the 
voices join, made very brief. As to trios, quartets, and 
concerted pieces, they were utterly unknown in the mu- 
sical tragedy of his day’ Choruses are used by him 
only in scenes where a multitude of people can be in- 
troduced with propriety; and their rarity adds to the 
greatness of their effect. 

Perhaps the most deeply interesting of all these dramas 





is L’Olimpiade. It is not only beautiful as a whole, by 
contains some of the purest gems of Metastasio’s poetry, 
The character of Megacles is a divine picture of heroic 
friendship. Loving and beloved, he determines to sac;. 
fice his mistress to his friend; and yet feels less for hig 
own wretchedness than for his Aristea’s sorrow when she 
shall hear that he is gone. 

The morality of this great poet is always lofty anj 
beautiful. He does not love the darkest. shades of hy. 
man character. Even his vicious personages are rescued 
from unmitigated hatred or scorn by traits of feeling, o 
nobleness of mind, contending with the influence of eyi| 
passions. But no one has painted virtue in more glow. 
ing and captivating colours. What can be more sublime 
than the heroism of his Regulus and Cato ? What more 
noble than the magnanimity of Titus, or more pathetic 
than the tender and devoted friendship of Megacles! 
His dramas are full of these exalted views of man’s na 
ture. When Themistocles, banished by his ungrateful 
countrymen, takes refuge at the court of the Persian 
king, Xerxes offers him the means of revenge by placing 
him at the head of the immense army assembled for the 
invasion of Greece. The Athenian refuses to be the foe 
of his country. “E che tant’ ami in lei ?”’—« What 
can you love in your country ?”—is the question of the 
angry monarch ;—and how exquisite is the answer !— 


«Tutto, O Signor: le ceneri degli avi, 
Le sacre leggi, i tutelari Numi; 
La favella, i costumi; 
Il sudor che mi costa; 
Lo splendor che ne trassi ; 
L’aria, i tronchi, i terren, le mura, i sassi.” 


One of Metastasio’s beauties lies in the reflections ani 
in the felicity with which they generally flow from the 
circumstances of the scene. Timantes, about to die, 
naturally meditates on the vanity of human life. How 
full of matter are his thoughts, and yet how simple his 
expressions !—« Why,” he asks, “ why wish for life?” 


« Perché bramar la vita? e qual piacere 
In lei si trova? Ogni fortuna é pena; 
E miseria ogni eta; Tremiam fanciulli 
D’un guardo al minacciar: Siam gioci, adulti, 
Di fortuna e d’amor. Or ne trafigge 
La brama d’ottenere: or ne tormenta 
Di perdere il timore. Eterna guerra 
Hanno i rei con se stessi: i giusti l’hanno 
Coll’ invidia e la frode : ombre, deliri, 
Sogni, follie son nostre cure, e quando 
Il vergognoso errore 
A scoprir s’incomincia, allor si muore.” 


With all their beauties, however, the dramas of Me- 
tastasio are chargeable with many faults. He has intro- 
duced Love to an immoderate and absurd extent. In 
every one of his pieces love is a principal feature—even 
in those, such as Catone, T'emistocle, and Attilio Re- 
golo, where it seems most out of place. Sometimes 
there are three or four love affairs in one piece ; and in 
Semiramide ali the characters are in love. Love is fre- 
quently introduced by him, not as the primary passion 
on which the subject of the piece bangs, but in a sort of 
subordinate and episodical way, as if in mere compliance 
with theatrical usage: and in these cases it is necessi- 
rily cold, languid, and insipid. What interest can any 
body take in the affected sighs and languishments of 
Amenossi, Barsene, Cleofile, Megabise, Selene, Tamir, 
and others, who are in love purely for form’s sake ; “in 
the same way,” says Arteaga,* “as Don Quixote was 
in love with Dulcinea del Toboso, whom he had neve! 
seen and knew nothing of, solely that he might conform 
to the laws of chivalry, which required that every knight 
should have a lady of his love.” Who cares for the 
languid passion of Barce, in conjunction with the su) 
lime self-devotion of Regulus—the imbecile gallantry of 
Xerxes, beside the incomparable nobleness of Themis 
tocles—or the frigid jealousy of Arbaces, alongside o 
the “ indomitable will” of Cato? Such personages % 
these, with their puling and mincing sentimentalities 
provoke only impatience or ridicule. 

This constant introduction of love gives an effemins'# 
and affected air even to characters in themselves noble 
and striking. It is preposterous to make Amilcar, the 


* Rivoluzioni del Teatro Italiano. 
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Carthaginian envoy to Rome, in the midst of the mo- 
mentous affairs of his mission, employ himself in “ sigh- 
ing like furnace” for the charms of a slave, under the 
very eyes of the stern and austere Romans; to make 
Fulvius, sent to decide the dispute between Cesar and 
Cato, which involved the destinies of the world, fall in 
love with Pompey’s widow, and assail her with a pro- 
fusion of gallantries and soft speeches; and to make 
Cesar himself address a fair one in the language of an 
Arcadian shepherd. And, to maxe the matter still worse, 
all the personages, however different in country, age, 
station, or character, make use in their love dialogues of 
one unvarying phraseology, filled with a sickly repetition 
of amorous, commonplace, and hackneyed terms of en- 
dearment. Even Polyphemus himself exhales his sighs 
for the fair Galatea in the following arietta: 


“ Mio cor, tu prendi a scherno 

E folgori, e procelle, 
E poi due luci belle 

Ti fanno palpitar. 
Qual nuovo moto interno 
Prendi da quei sembianti ? 
Quai non usati incanti 

T’ insegnano tremar ?” 


Had Metastasio, like the English poet, formed to himself 
the image of the giant Cyclop roaring out, before he be- 
gan his love ditty, 


« Bring me a hundred reeds, of proper growth, 
To make a pipe for my capacious mouth,” 


he would not have put. into that “ capacious mouth” a 
delicate sentimental effusion, in the style of Tibullus or 
Petrarch. 

This conventional love, which enters so largely into 
Metastasio’s operas, has the necessary effect of making 
his language forced and artificial—full of the cold sug- 
gestions of the fancy instead of the warm impulses of 
the heart. Hence we find his heroes and heroines, when 
supposed to be under the influence of the most agitating 
feelings, amusing themselves with making strings of in- 
genious similes—comparing themselves to ships beat by 
the waves, streams dashed against the rocks, flowers, or 
turtle-doves; and tracing the points of resemblance 
through a dozen labouring lines, What can be more 
intolerable than the following frozen conceit, uttered, 
too, by a passionate lover? _When Fulvius, in Catone, 
makes an untimely declaration of his love to Emilia, she 
answers him, 


« Qual mai pud darti 
Speranza una infelice 
Cinta di bruno ammanto, 
Coll’ odio in petto, e sulle ciglie il pianto? ’ 


And he replies, 


« Piangendo ancora 
Rinascer suole 
La bella aurora 
Nunzia del sole ; 
E pur conduce 
Sereno il di.” 


Could it be believed that the poet should have made the 
lover reply to so simple and affecting an appeal by such 
a piece of double refined nonsense ? 

This appears to be Metastasio’s greatest fault, and that 
for which he is most liable to censure; for it was volun- 
tary and might have been avoided. His other defects, 
the want of individuality and historic truth in his cha- 
racters, the frequent improbability of his incidents, and 
the deficiency of variety in his denouements, urose from 
the nature of the musical drama, and the restraints un- 
der which he laboured; and, after all, he is in need of 
less indulgence for them than what might reasonably be 
allowed him. 

In his own department of the drama, Metastasio 
stands alone and unrivaled. He is the Shakspeare of 
the Italian opera, and has surpassed all who have follow- 
ed him, as well as all who have gone before him. “ Sans 
modele, dans sa carriére,” says Sismondi, “ il s’est trouvé 
aussi sans imitateurs. Tous les jours de nouveaux opéras 
serieux sont fournis aux compositeurs et présentés au 
public, et pas un seul ne peut soutenir la lecture; pas 
un seul auteur ne s’est fait seulement la réputation 
d’esprit et de gotit dans un genre qui a donné a Metas- 
tase une place parmi les plus grands poétes.” 


Geldoni. 

Metastasio is the only poet who has achieved greatness 
by devoting himself exclusively or chiefly to the musical 
drama. Several eminent Italian writers, however, may 
be mentioned as having occasionally turned their atten- 
tion to this branch of literature, in the earlier part of the 
last century. Marcello, the celebrated composer of the 
Psalms, wrote two operas, La fede Riconosciuta and 
Arata in Sparta, about the year 1710. Count Scipio 
Maffei, the author of the tragedy of Merope, wrote an 
elegant pastoral opera, La Ninfa fida. Signora Gozzi, 
a Venetian lady of distinguished literary attainments, 
who published a collection of the poetry of the most 
celebrated women in Italy, is the author of two operas, 
Agile Ré di Sparta and L’Elenia, performed at Venice 
in 1725 and 1730. Count Durazzo wrote 1’ Jnnocenza 
giustificata for the debit of the famous singer Gabrielli. | 
It was performed a hundred times successively. Of 
Calsabigi, the fellow-labourer of Gluck, we shall have 
occasion to speak in conjunction with that composer. 
Goldoni requires especial notice as an opera writer, 
though his fame does not rest upon what he has done 
in this department of the drama, 

Goldoni was born at Venice in 1707. He received 
a liberal education, having been intended for the profes- 
sion of the law; but his propensity for the theatre, 
which he showed at a very early age, withdrew him from 
every other pursuit. Before he was eight years old, he 
wrote a sketch of a comedy, so ingeniously planned and 
so full of humour, that his friends could hardly believe | 
it was the production of a child. Having finished his | 
studies for the bar, he began to practise in the courts of | 
Venice, and was afterwards appointed secretary to the 
Venetian resident at Milan. Here he became acquainted 
with the manager of the theatre, for whom he wrote 
several dramatic pieces. By degrees he abandoned his 
other occupations, and became for life a dramatic author 
by profession. 

His first attempt was a musical tragedy, called Amala- 
sonte, which he carried with him to Milan, entertaining 
the highest hopes of its success. On his way to Milan 
he stopped at Vicenza, where he showed his piece to | 
Count Trissino, (a relative of the celebrated author of | 
Sophonisba,) whom he had formerly known at Venice. | 
The count “ damned it with faint praise,’ and advised 
the author to adhere to comedy. He arrived at Milan 
at the time of the carnival, when the opera house was 
open. Being previously acquainted with some of the 
performers, particularly the celebrated singer Caffariello, 
(or Caffarelli,) he was invited to a party, at which he 
read his piece. The event is amusingly related in his | 
memoirs, 

“The company continued ‘o increase; Caffariello | 
made his appearance, saw and recognised me, saluted | 
me with the air of an Alexander, and took his seat by | 
the lady of the house. A few minutes afterwards, Co- | 
lonel Prata, one of the directors of the theatre, a man | 
very conversant with the affairs of the drama, was an- | 
nounced. Madame Grossatesta (the mistress of the 
house) introduced me to the count, and spoke to him of 
my opera. He offered to mention me to the meeting of 
directors, but it would give him infinite pleasure, he said, | 
to know something of my work. I wanted nothing so | 
much as an opportunity of reading it. A small table | 
and candle were brought ; we sat round the table, and I 
began to read. I announced the title of malasonte. 
Caffariello sang the word, which he thought Jong and 
ridiculous. Every body laughed but myself: the lady 
scolded, and the nightingale ceased. I read over the | 
names of the characters, nine in number; here a small | 
shrill voice, which proceeded from an old castrato who | 
sang in the choruses and mewed like a cat, called out, | 
‘Too many, too many; there are at least two characters | 
too many.’ I felt very uncomfortable, and wished to 
give up my reading. M. Prata desired this insolent fel- | 
low, who had not the merit of Caffariello to excuse him, | 
to hold his tongue; and turning to me, observed, < It is | 
true, sir, there are usually not more than six or seven | 
characters in a drama; but when a work is deserving of | 
it, we have no objection to be at the expense of a couple | 
of actors more. Have the goodness to go on.’ I re- 
sumed my reading. ‘Act first, scene first-—Clodesile | 
and Arpagon.’ Caffariello asked me the name of the | 








| 
| 
| 
| 








first soprano in my opera, ‘Sir, said [, «it is Clodesile.’ | 





* What, you open the piece with the principal actor, and 
make him appear while the audience are coming in, 
seating themselves, and making a noise! Really, sir, I 
am not your man.’ M. Prata here interposed; ‘ Let us 
see,’ he said, ‘ whether the first scene is interesting.’ I 
read it; and while I was going on, a little insignificant 
wretch drew a paper from his pocket and went to the 
harpsichord to try over an air in some part he had to 
perform. The mistress of the house was obliged to 
make apologies to me without intermission. At last M. 
Prata took me by the hand, and led me into an adjoin- 
ing closet. Having begged me to be seated, he sat down 
by me, told me not to mind the rudeness of a set of 
thoughtless fools, and requested me to read my drama to 
him alone, that he might be able to form a judgment re- 
specting it, and give me a sincere opinion. I thanked 
him for his politeness, and read the piece from beginning 
to end. He listened with patience and attention; and, 
when I had done, gave me his opinion nearly in the 
following words: 

«“«¢It appears to me that you have tolerably well 
studied the poetics of Aristotle and Horace, and that 
you have written your piece according to the principles 
of tragedy. You do not seem to be aware, however, 
that a musical drama is an imperfect work, subject to 
rules and usages, destitute of common sensé, I allow, 
but still necessary to be followed. Were you in France, 
you might take more pains to please the public, but here 
you must begin by pleasing the actors and actresses ; 
you must satisfy the musical composer; you must con- 
sult ‘the scene painter. Every department has its rules, 
and it would be treason against the drama to faii in their 
observance. Listen, then,’ he continued, ‘and I shall 
point out to you a few of those rules which are immu- 
table, and with which you seem to be unacquainted. 

« «The three principal personages of the drama ought 
to sing five airs each; two in the first act, two in the 
second, and one in the third. The second actress and 
the second soprano can only have three; and the infe- 
rior characters must be satisfied with a single air each, 
or two at the’most. The author of the words must fur- 
nish the musician with the different shades which form 
the chiar’ oscuro of music, and take care that two pa- 
thetic airs do not succeed each other. He must observe 
the same precaution in distributing the bravura airs, the 
airs of action, the inferior airs, and the minuets and 
rondeaus. He must above all things avoid giving im- 
passioned airs, bravura airs, or rondeaus, to inferior 
actors. Those poor devils must be satisfied with what 
they get, and every opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves is denied them.’ 

“M. Prata would have gone on, but I interrupted 
him. ‘ You have told me enough, sir,’ I said ; ‘do not 
take the trouble to enlarge further on the subject.’ I 
thanked him again for his kindness, and took my leave.’’ 

Goldoni went home and threw his manuscript into the 
fire; and in doing so doubtless acted wisely. 

His first production that was brought upon the stage 
was Belisurio, a tragi-comedy, which was performed at 
Venice in November, 1734, with great success; and his 
reputation was still further increased by the appearance 
of two comic intermezzi, or interludes, called La Pu- 
pilla and La Birba. The manager of the theatre de- 
termined, at this time, to bring out Apostolo Zeno’s 
opera of Griselda, the music of which was to be com- 
posed by the Abbé Vivaldi, called J/ prete rosso, from his 
red hair, and better known in Italy by that sobriquet 
than by his real name. 

«“ This ecclesiastic,” says Goldoni in his memoirs, 
«“ who was an excellent performer on the violin and an 
indifferent composer, had trained and instructed in sing- 
ing Mademoiselle Giraud, a young singer, the daughter 
of a French hairdresser, but born at Venice. She was 
not pretty, but graceful. Her shape was elegant, her 
eyes and hair beautiful, and her mouth charming; she 
had little voice, but a great deal of action. She was to 
represent, Griselda. 

“M. Grinani, the proprietor of the theatre, sent me 
to the musicians to make the necessary changes in the 
opera, both for the sake of shortening it, and changing 
the position and character of the airs to suit the actors 
and the composer. I waited, therefore, on the Abbé 
Vivaldi, and announced myself as having come from 
Signor Grimani. I found him surrounded with music, 
and with his breviary in his hand. He rose, made the 
sign of the cross, put aside his breviary, and then, after 
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the usual compliments, asked the purpose of my visit. 
‘Signor Grimani,’ I said, ‘has employed me to make 
such changes as you may deem necessary in the opera 
about to be performed; I therefore wish to be informed, 
sir, what are your wishes?’ ‘So, so; you are employed 
to make the changes in the opera of Griselda ; M. Lalli, 
then, is not now attached to M. Grimani’s theatre ?’— 
«M. Lalli, who is very old, will always enjoy the profits 
of the dedications and the sale of the books, which I do 
not care for. I shall have pleasure in executing a task 
which will be amusing to me, and I shall be happy to 
begin under the orders of M. Vivaldi.’ (The abbé re- 
sumed his breviary, crossed himself again, and made me 
no answer.) ‘Sir,’ I said, ‘I should be sorry to with- 
draw you from your religious contemplations; I will 
wait upon you another time.’—‘I know very well, my 
dear sir,’ said the abbé, ‘ that you have talents for poetry. 
I have seen your Belisarius with a great deal of plea- 
sure. But this is a very different affair, One may 
make a tragedy, or even an epic poem if you will, and 
yet not be able to write a single musical stanza.’— Be 
so good as to allow me to look at your drama.’-— O yes, 
with all my heart—where is Griselda gone to? It was 
here—Deus in adjutorium meum intende—Domine— 
Domine—Domine—it was here this very instant—Do- 
mine ad adjuvandum—ah, here it is. See, sir, this scene 
between Gualtiero and Griselda is very interesting. The 
author has tacked a pathetic air to it, but Mile. Giraud 
is not fond of languishing songs; she wants something 
expressive and full of agitation; an expression of the 
passions by various means; by words interrupted, for 
example, by sighs, with action and motion—I don’t know 
whether you understand me.’-—‘O yes, sir, I understand 
you very well: besides, I have had the honour of hear- 
ing Mlle. Giraud sing, and I know that her voice is not 
very powerful,’—* What, sir, do you mean to insult my 
pupil? She is fit for any thing—she can sing any thing.’ 
‘ Well, sir, I have no doubt you are right; pray give me 
the book, and allow me to proceed.’—* No, sir, I cannot 
part with it, I am in want of it, and am pressed for 
time.’—* Very well, sir, if you are pressed, lehd it me 
for a moment, and I will instantly satisfy you ?’— In- 
stantly 1’—+* Yes, sir, instantly.’ 

«“ The abbé, with a sneer at my presumption, gave me 
the book, with paper and ink, resumed his breviary, and 
walked about the room reciting his hymns and psalms, 
I read over the scene, with which I was already acquaint- 
ed; I considered what was requisite for the musician, 
and in less than a quarter of an hour I wrote down an 
air of eight lines, divided into two parts. [ then called 
my ecclesiastic, and showed him my work. Vivaldi read 
it, his countenance brightened up; he read again, threw 
down his prayer-book, and called Mlle. Giraud. When 
she came in, he exclaimed,‘ Ah, here is a wonderful 
man, here is an excellent poet; read this air: this gen- 
tleman has just composed it without stirring from the 
spot, in less than a quarter of an hour.’ Then turning 
to me, he begged my pardon and embraced me, protesting 
he would never have any other poet. He gave me the 
drama, with directions to make some other changes, with 
all which he was perfectly satisfied ; and the opera suc- 
ceeded admirably.” 

His celebrated comic opera, La Buona Figliuola, was 
written at Parma, in 1755, It was taken from his own 
comedy of Pamela, which, again, was founded upon 
Richardson’s novel. The masic, at this time, was com- 
posed by Duni; but, says the author, “ La Buona Fig. 
liuola was more fortunate in the hands of Piccini, who, 
being employed for a comic opera at Rome, several years 
afterwards, preferred this old drama to all the new ones 
offered to him.” 

In 1762 Goldoni went to Paris, in which city he 
passed the remainder of his lif. He was engaged for 
two years to write dramatic pieces for the Italian theatre. 
At the end of that period he was about to return to Italy, 
when he was arged to become Italian master to the 
princesses of France, the aunts of Louis XV. Soon 
afterwards he suddenly Jost his sight, but recovered the 
use of one of his eyes. At the end of three years, he 
received, by way of payment for his instructions, the 
sum of a hundred louis in a gold box, and a pension of 
four thousand livres, This, with the profits derived from 





his works, was sufficient for the wants of himself and 
his wife, in their quiet and retired way of life described 
in his memoirs. 

In 1783 he was invited to London by the managers of 
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the Italian opera. He declined leaving Paris, but ac- 
cepted an engagement on condition of being allowed to 
remain there. He was employed to write a comic opera, 
and to arrange the old dramas which were to be per- 
formed during the season. This correspondence was 
continued for several years. When it terminated he 
received a mark of the satisfaction of the managers, 
who paid him for an opera which it was impossible for 
them to use. “The management,” he gallantly says in 
his memoirs, “was then in the hands of women, and 
women are amiable in every country.” One of the 
pieces written for London was a comic opera, called 
Victorina, the music of which was composed by Piccini; 
“who,” says Goldoni, “ wrote to me from Naples that 
he had never read a comic drama from which he derived 
so much pleasure. Its success, however,” he adds, “ did 
not correspond with the expectation of the managers or 
my own.” 

After the death of Louis XV. he was appointed Italian 
teacher to the Princess Clotilde, afterwards Princess of 
Piedmont ; and, after her marriage, he attended the un- 
happy Princess Elizabeth, the sister of Louis XVI., in 
the same capacity. He was deprived of his pension at 
the breaking out of the revolution, and reduced to a state 
of poverty. When Brissot and the Girondist party were 
in power, it was proposed to make some provision for the 
aged poet; but in so distracted a season it is not sur- 
prising that nothing was done in hisbehalf. He died in 
the beginning of 1793, in the eighty-sixth year of his 
age. In 1787 he published his Mémoires, written by 
himself; a lively and entertaining work. 

Goldoni’s works, which are very voluminous, consist 
chiefly of comedies. He began with tragedy and serious 
opera, but afterwards attached himself to comedy, as 
being more suited to his genius, His serious operas 
are only three in number, Orontes, Gustavus Adolphus, 
and Statira ; all written for the theatre of Venice, and 
composed by Galuppi. His comic operas amount to 
nearly fifty. They are in general slight productions, 
full of farce and buffounery, and that kind of broad hu- 
mour which is peculiar to the Italians; but admirably 
adapted to the light, airy, and grotesque music of the 
Italian opera buffa. 


—— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


State of the Italian opera in the earlier part of the 18th 
century — Great composers — Leo—Vinci—Sarro— 
Porpora— Rinaldo di Capua — Pergolesi—Hasse— 
Domenico Scarlatti — Feo—Galuppi—Terradellas— 
Perez—Logroscino. 


At the same time that the poetry of the Italian opera 
was refined and exalted by the writings of Apostolo 
Zeno and Metastasio, its music was undergoing a similar 
process by the labours of Alessandro Scarlatti, Caldara, 
and the other composers who have been already men- 
tioned as having flourished at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. These composers set the example of 
freeing dramatic music from the complication of fugues, 
canons, and harmonical contrivances, with which every 
description of music had previously been encumbered. 
They discovered that the essence of dramatic music 
consisted in melody and expression. They established 
the distinctions between recitative and air; gave to each 
of these species of musical language its peculiar features, 
and assigned to it its proper functions. 

Their successors proceeded in the same cours® Leo- 
nardo Leo added grace and melody to the airs, and rich- 
ness and brilliancy to their accompaniments. Vinci in- 
creased the energy of dramatic language by means of 
the recitativo obbligato, or accompanied recitative ; and 
further improvements were made in this department by 
Porpora and Rinaldo di Capua; the one having given 
greater variety to the phrases and greater facility to the 
cantilena, while the other heightened its effect by the 
instrumental accompaniments. Pergolesi carried melody 
to as great a degree of perfection as it perhaps has yet 
reached. From his grand and simple style, strong and 
natural expression, unity of design, beauty, and grace, 
this composer has very happily been called the Raphael 
of music. About this time a host of great musicians 
flourished almost cotemporaneously, among whom may 
be enumerated Domenico Scarlatti, Hasse, Perez, Terra- 
dellas, Galuppi, Sarro, and Mancini; and the period to 





which they belong has been called by Arteaga, and other 
critics, the golden age of the Italian musical drama. 

Nothing contributed more to the elevation of music 
at that period than the number of excellent singers. [py 

that general improvement of taste, the art of singing 
had arrived at a high degree of purity. The singers 
had acquired a simple and natural style, exquisite skilj 
in the management of the voice, and perfeet intonation, 
Expression was the great object of their study ; and 
they had not yet learned to consider the execution of 
bravura passages as the perfection of the vocal art. Em. 
bellishments were valued only as being the means of 
expression : and the singer studied to accommodate the 
musical accents to the prosody of the language in such 
a manner, that the poetry was recited with proper em- 
phasis and distinct pronunciation. Dramatic action, too, 
was carefully studied; and many performers of that day 
appear to thave deserved eulogies as glowing as that be- 
stowed by the Spectator upon Nicolini. 

There were, at that period, excellent vocal schools in 
several of the principal cities of Italy. At Rome, from 
that city being the chief seat of the performance of sacred 
music, the utmost purity of execution, and nicety in the 
management of the voice, were particularly studied. 
The celebrated masters, Fedi and Amadori, were accus- 
tomed to carry their pupils to a place without the walls 
of Rome, where there was a remarkable echo, which 
repeated the same sound a number of times: and there, 
in imitation of Demosthenes, they were exercised in 
singing to the echo, which, by its repetition of their 
tones, admonished them of their defects. ‘I'he schools 
of Bologna, Nuples, Venice, Milan, and Florence, were 
also celebrated, and produced many great disciples. 

The principal female singers of that period were Sig- 
nora Tesi, who was esteemed the first actress of the age, 
Marianna Bulgarini, the friend of Metastasio, Faustina, 
Cuzzoni, Mingotti, and Gabrielli, Among the men were 
Farinelli, (probably the greatest singer that has ever 
existed,) Caffarelli, Gizziello, Guarducci, Mancini, Cares- 
tini, and Senesino, 

Besides the above, many other emine::t composers and 
performers flourished during this “ golden age” of the 
Italian opera; but the names which have been enume- 
rated appear to be the most worthy of commemoration. 

Leonardo Leo was born at Naples in 1694, and be: 
came principal organist in the chapel royal of that city. 
According to Burney, his first opera, Sofonisba, was 
performed at Naples in 1718, and his last, Siface, at Bo- 
logna in 1737. He was possessed of great versatility of 
talent; being not only a great composer for the church, 
but equally successful in the serious and the comic 
opera. His first opera in the comic style is called Civé ; 
its subject being the absurdity of a man who has the 
habit of adding “ Cioa,” or, “That is to say,” to every 
thing he says, and puzzles every body about him by his 
explanations. It is described as being very lively and 
humorous; and it was very popular, not only at Naples, 
where it was first represented, but all over Italy. 

Leo was the founder of a school of singing at Naples, 
which produced many great performers. As a composer, 
his labours conduced greatly to the progress of the art. 
He is remarkable for the purity of his harmony and the 
elegant simplicity of his melody, which he contributed 
to clear from the stiff and formal divisions with which it 
had been previously encumbered. He composed the 
music to several of Metastasio’s operas; particularly the 
Olimpiade and Artaserse. His» biographers enumerate 
among his works sixteen serious operas, besides several 
comic operas and intermezzi. He died at Naples in 
1745, at the age of fifty-one. His death was occasioned 
by an apparently trifling circumstance. Having a small 
tumour, or wen, upon his cheek, he was advised to have 
it taken off; but, owing to the unskilfulness of the ope- 
rator, or a bad habit of body, a mortification ensued, 
which caused his death. 

Leonardo Vinci was born at Naples in 1690. When 
a boy, he is said to have run away from the Conserva- 
torio of Gli Poveri in Giesu Cristo, where he was a 
scholar, in consequence of a quarrel with Porpora, with 
whom his rivalry appears to have continued in after life. 
When yet very young, he was engaged, on the strength 
of his early reputation, to compose an opera for Rome, 
and succeeded, by his Semiramide, in satisfying the fas- 
tidious audience of that city. In 1725 he produced his 
Siface at Venice, and had the satisfaction of seeing that 





opera preferred to the Siree of his rival Porpora. In 
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1726 he composed the music of Metastasio’s Didone 
Abbandonata for Rome, which established his reputation. 
The public were struck, not only with the beauty of the 
airs, but with the extraordinary power and dramatic 
efiect of the accompanied recitatives. ‘ Virgil himself,” 
says Count Algarotti, “ would have been pleased to hear 
a composition so animated and so terrible, in which the 
heart and soul were at once assailed by all the powers 
of music.” ‘T'his opera is considered as the masterpiece 
of the composer. His music to the Artaserse of Metas- 
tasio, also composed at Rome, was performed in England ; 
where the air, “ Vo solcando un mar crudele,” originally 
composed for Carestini, was long popular. 

Vinci’s death was tragical. While he was in the 
height of his success at Rome, he became attached to a 
lady of distinguished rank and great beauty, who, it is 
said, returned his passion. Having been foolish and un- 
manly enough to boast of her favours, she took her re- 
venge, in the true Italian spirit, by presenting him with 
a poisoned cup of chocolate. He was thus cut off in 
the year 1732, in his forty-second year. 

Domenico Sarbo was another of the early reformers 
of dramatic music, and much esteemed both for his ec- 
clesiastical and secular productions. He composed the 
original music of Metastasio’s Didone 4bbandonata, the 
opera which, when performed at Naples in 1724, laid 
the foundation of the poet’s fame. No particulars of 
the life of this composer seem to be recorded. 

Nicolo Porpora was born at Naples in 1689. At an 
early age he was placed under the care of Alessandro 
Scarlatti, and is considered the most celebrated scholar 
of that great master. He devoted himself chiefly to 
dramatic music, and began his career at Venice, where, 
however, his merit was not at first appreciated. Before 
he was able to distinguish himself, he lived for a con- 
siderable time in that city, poor and unemployed. The 
Emperor Charles VI., who was a musical connoisseur, 
was not pleased with his music, which, he said, was too 
full of shakes and other vocal ornaments. Through the 
friendship of Hasse, the imperial dilettante, notwithstand- 
ing his prepossession, was prevailed upon to hear an 
oratorio of Porpora’s composition. Porpora, having 
received a hint from his friend, did not introduce a single 
shake in the course of the oratorio. The emperor was 
quite surprised, and kept continually repeating, “« Why, 
this is quite a different thing—there is not a single 
shake!” At last, however, the concluding fugue began, 
and the emperor observed that its theme set out with 
four thrilled notes. These, of course, were taken up in 
succession, in the answers, by the different parts, and 
worked upon according to the rules of that species of 
composition. ‘ When the emperor,” says the author of 
the Life of Haydn, who tells the story with his usual 
liveliness, “ who was privileged never to laugh, heard, 
in the full height of the fugue, this deluge of shakes 
which seemed like the music of a set of crazy paralytics, 
he could no longer preserve his gravity, but laughed out- 
right, perhaps for the first time in his life. In France, 
the land of jokes, this pleasantry might have given of- 
fence, but at Vienna it was the beginning of Porpora’s 
fortune.” 

His first opera, Ariana e Teseo, performed at Vienna, 
in 1717, laid the foundation of his fame, and he produced 
several other works in that city with great success. At 
Venice he was less fortunate at first; the preference, as 
has been already mentioned, having been given to Vinci; 
but the Venetians soon Igarned to appreciate his talents; 
and his Ariana obtained the applause which it merited. 


. He afterwards went to Dresden, where he was engaged 


as maestro di capella and singing master to the Princess 
Maria Antonietta. He had there to contend with an- 
other formidable rival, in the person of Hasse, whom, if 
he did not conquer, he was at least net conquered by 
him; for his operas, though performed in competition 
with those of Hasse, were received with great applause 
by the court and the public. It was here that he intro- 
duced to the public his pupil, the young. and beautiful 
Mingotti, whom he opposed with success to the hitherto 
unrivaled wife of Hasse, the celebrated Faustina. 

In 1733, Porpora came to England, in consequence of 
an invitation from the nobility and gentry who had set 
on foot an opera in opposition to Handel. Musical fac- 
tion at that time ran high in England. The aristocratic 
subscribers to the opera had taken different sides in the 
quarrels which had arisen between Handel and his prin- 
cipal singers, Senesino and Cuzzoni; and were, moreover, 
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THE MUSICAL DRAMA. 
offended at the advanced price for admission to the ope- 
ras on oratorio nights. ‘They therefore opened a sub- 
scription for a rival opera, engaging Porpora as composer 
and conductor, and a company of singers, containing 
Handel's mutinous troops, and strengthened by the ad- 
dition of Farinelli. But Porpora, successful as he had 
been in his previous campaigns, was unable to withstand 
the “ giant Handel.” His Ariana e Teseo, indeed, was 
brought out, and sustained twenty representations during 
the season ; and another opera by him, called Ferdinando, 
was performed three or four times. He conducted this 
establishment for three seasons; but most of the pieces 
performed were by other composers. His most successful 
production appears to have been Polifemo, which (as is 
said in the title page) was composed by Porpora, “ per 
la Nobilita Britannica,” and performed during a consider- 
able part of the season of 1735. “In examining,” says 
Bumey, “the favourite songs of this opera that were 
printed by Walsh, among which are five of Faranelli’s, 
with one of Senesino’s, and one of Montagnana’s, there 
appears to be considerable merit in the melody. Indeed, 
so much of the new taste and new passages of this 
period seem to have been derived from Porpora’s songs, 
that the difference of style and fancy io the airs of Fa- 
rinelli, from those that were sung by Nicolini two cr 
three and twenty years before, is wonderful. Yet the 
songs of Nicolini, being the best of the time, were equally 
admired by the public, who reason from what they hear, 
and improve in criticism by excellence in composition 
and performance, so much as never to tolerate inferiority 
while memory enables them to form a comparison. The 
king, queen, Prince of Wales, and princesses, (Burney 
adds,) honoured the first representation of Polifemo 
with their presence, and there was the fullest house of 
the season.” 

Porpora, who exhibited no lack of courage in this 
warfare, ventured also to dispute the palm with Handel 
in the composition of an oratorio. But his David, 
brought out at the King’s Theatre, in 1735, was per- 
formed only three times, while Handel continued the 
performance of different oratorios, including Deborah, 
Esther, and Athalia, without operas, for nearly two 
months. Notwithstanding his undoubted merit, and the 
support of a powerful party, Porpora at length found him- 
self unable to carry on the struggle, and left England in 
1737. His operas continued to be occasionally performed 
in London. In 1743, in particular, Apostolo Zeno’s Te- 
mistocle, with Porpora’s music, was performed at the 
opera-house, and had a run of eight nights. “The air 
in this opera,” says Burney, “ beginning, Di che a sua 
voglia eleggere, is in a grand and original style, the 
shakes, however, on the first note of a phrase or passage, 
seem strange from so great a singing master. J,’ire tue 
has some new effects and embellishments, and was 
pillaged by Weideman* in his minuet. I never saw 
music in which shakes were so lavished ; Purpora seems 
to have composed the air, Contrasto assai, ina shivering 
fit.’ This remark, by the way, reminds us of the anec- 
dote of the composer and the Emperor Charles VI., the 
truth of which it confirms. Porpora seems to have 
retained his propensity towards shakes. 

After Porpora’s departure from England, he was for 
some time master of the Conservatorio of the Incuralili 
at Venice. In 1759, we find him residing at Vienna, in 
a state of indigence. At this time Haydn, then an 
obscure young man, derived the benefit of his musical 
instructions. “ Haydn,” says the author of that com- 
poser’s life, “did not learn recitative of Porpora: the 
inferiority of his recitatives to those of the inventort of 
this kind of music is a sufficient proof of this; but he 











learned from him the true Italian style of singing, and 
the art of accompanying on the piano-forte, which is not 
so easy a thing as ‘is commonly supposed. He succeeded 
in obtaining these lessons in the following way, A 
noble Venetian, named Cornaro, at that time resided at 
Vienna, as ambassador from the Republic. He had a 
mistress passionately fond of music, who had harboured 
old Porpora in the hotel of the embassy. Haydn found 
means to get introduced into the family on account of his 
musical attainments; and his excellency carried him, 





* A celebrated composer for, and performer on, the 
German flute, whose music was long very popular among 
the amateurs of that instrument, 

t Not the inventor, but certainly one of the greatest 
improvers of recitative. 








along with his mistress and Porpora, to the baths of 
Manensdorff, which were at that time a place of fashion- 
able resort. The young man, who cared for nobody but 
the old Neapolitan, employed all sorts of devices to get 
into his good graces, and to obtain his harmonic favours. 
Every day he rose early, brushed the old man’s coat, 
cleaned his shoes, and combed out his oldfashioned peri- 
wig, though he was as sour as can well be imagined. 
Haydn obtained at first nothing but the courteous saluta- 
tion of « fool’ or ‘ blockhead,’ when he entered his room 
in a morning. But the bear, finding that he was served 
gratuitously, and observing at the same time the rare 
qualities of his self-devoted servant, allowed himself to 
soften now and then, and gave him good advice. Haydn 
was favoured with it more especially, whenever he had 
to accompany the fair Wilhelmina in singing Porpora’s 
airs, which were filled with bases by no means easy to 
understand. Joseph thus learned in this house to sing in 
the best Italian taste.” 

Porpora’s situation, at this time, is affectingly described® 
by Metastasio, in a letter written by him, in March, 1759, 
to his friend Farinelli, then at Madrid, and in high favour 
at the Spanish court. “I am unable,” says the benevo- 
lent poet, “to resist the compassion which our poor 
friend Porpora excited in me yesterday, when he en- 
treated me to second the letter, which I now enclose, 
with one from myself. It is sufficient to draw tears from 
every one possessed of humanity, to see a man of such 
merit in his profession reduced to absolute want of bread 
by the well known misfortunes of Saxony, whence he 
derived a certain pension sufficient at least for his sub- 
sistence. He understands that your compassivnate sove- 
reigns, in their munificence and charity, are in the custom 
of granting small pensions, under the title of Eleemosy- 
naries, to persons in distress; and he entreats me to 
recommend him to your intercession, that he might 
obtain one, which would just enable him to subsist ; and 
this is not saying much.” The death of Ferdinand VI., 
which took place soon after the date of this letter, and 
which deprived Farinelli of his influence at Madrid, pre- 
vented him from doing any thing in behalf of the veteran 
composer. 

Porpora spent his latier years at Naples, the place of 
his nativity, where he appears to have lived in great 
poverty. He died in 1767, at the age of eighty-two. 

Rinaldo di Capua was a Neapolitan, born about the 
beginning of last century. He was the natural son of a 
nobleman of high rank, and at first studied music as an 
accomplishment ; but being left by his father with only 
a small fortune, which he soon dissipated, he was forced 
to make it his profession. He composed his first opera 
for the theatre of Vienna at the age of seventeen, and 
his productions were in great favour over Europe for 
many years. The period of his success was from 1737, 
when be composed J/ Ciro Riconosciuto, to 1758, when 
he produced Adriano in Siria, said to have been his last 
opera. Burney refers to a scene in the opera of Vologeso 
as a specimen of the perfection to which dramatic music 
was brought in Italy before the middle of the last century. 
He has been erroneously said to have been the inventor 
of accompanied recitatives ; but he was among the [irst 
who introduced, into recitatives of a strongly impassioned 
character, long ritornelii, or instrumental symphonies, 
in order to express or imitate what it would be ridiculous 
to attempt by means of the voice. And so important an 
innovation gives him a claim to a place of distinction in 
musical historv. 

When Dr. Burney was at Rome in 1770, Rinaldo di 
Capua was living there, indigent and neglected. In the 
course of a long life he had experienced various changes 
of fortune. When he found old age approaching, be 


| collected together his principal works, thinking that they 


would be a resource in time of need. ‘That time came ; 
various misfortunes befel him and his family ; but when 
he wished to have recourse to the accumulated produce 


| of his pen, he found that a profligate son had sold his 


precious manuscripts for waste paper. The period of his 
death is not recorded. 

The name of Giovanni Battista Pergolesi is one of the 
most illustrious in the history of music. He was born 
at Caforia, a little town in the neighbourhood of Naples, 
in the year 1704. Having discovered in his childhood a 
disposition for music, he was placed in the Conserva- 
torio dei poveri in Giesu Cristo, a celebrated musical 
seminary at Naples, where he produced specimens of 
genius which would have done honour to the first 
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masters of the time, at an age when others could scarcely | compose a mass and vespers for a religious festival 


have acquired the rudiments of the art. When only 
fourteen, he discovered that, according to the prevailing 
system of education, melody and expression were sacri- 
ficed to laborious counterpoint, and the art of solving 
harmonical problems; and after making himself master 
of the principles of harmony and the rules of orchestral 
writing, he entreated his family to release him from the 
trammels of a school from which he felt that he could 
derive no further benefit. As soon as he quitted the 
conservatory, he commenced a course of study more 
suitable to the bent of his own genius. He sought the in- 
structions of Vinci and Hasse, as being the purest and 
simplest melodists of the time, and soon not only 
equaled, but surpassed them in their own style. He 
attained their simplicity and clearness, while he excelled 
them in the grace, variety, and expression of his melody. 

For a time, however, his countrymen did not discover 
his merits; and his first opera was brought out at 
@\ 2ples with little success. He obtained the patronage 
of the Prince of Stigliano, who was able to appreciate 
his genius, and procured for him employment in com- 
posing for the Teatro Nuovo. The works by which he 
first distinguished himself were intermezzi, which were 
received by his countrymen with great favour, but being 
written in the Neapolitan dialect their popularity was 
confined to that city. That this was the case is much 
to be regretted; for the only one of them that was 
written in generally intelligible Italian, Za Serva Pa- 
drona, speedily became popular throughout Europe. Its 
introduction into France was almost sufficient, of itself, 
to effect a revolution in the national taste; and, though 
long laid aside in the theatres, it is to this day delightful 
to those who love the elegant gaiety and charming sim- 
plicity of the old Italian school. 

This celebrated piece is called an “ Intermezzo a due 
voci,” and has only two characters, the third person in- 
troduced being merely a mute. 

We have met with another of Pergolesi’s Intermezzi 
called T'racolla, also for a male and female performer ; 
but it is written in a dialect intelligible only to a Nea- 
politan. It seems, however, to be very lively and amus- 
ing; and the music is in a similar style to that of the 
Serva Padrona. In one movement only there are parts 
for two oboes and two horns; the rest of the score being 
merely for the quartet of stringed instruments. 

These intermezzi were composed from the year 1730 to 
1734. In 1735, on the strength of his reputation, he 
was engaged to compose an opera for the Tordinona 
theatre at Rome. Animated by the hope of distinguish- 
ing himself by the production of a classical work, he 
chose the Olimpiade of Metastasio, and set to work with 
the ardour of hope and the enthusiasm inspired by so 
beautiful a subject. But his hopes were cruelly, indeed 
fatally, disappointed. The Roman audience, under the 
influence of some strange caprice, received his opera with 
the utmost coldness, while they lavished their applause 
upon a very inferior work, called Werone, by Duni, a 
young composer who afterwards acquired considerable 
reputation in France. 

Duni, who was a man of a candid and liberal spirit, 
was ashamed and mortified at having gained a triumph 
at the expense of a man whom he knew to be far supe- 
rior to himself. But he had foreseen Pergolesi’s failure 
and his own success. Having been invited to Rome to 
compose the second opera of the season, (Pergolesi 
being to compose the first,) he felt so strongly the supe- 
riority of Pergolesi, that he had not courage to write a 
note till he had heard a rehearsal of the Olimpiade. 
He then saw that Pergolesi had not hit the prevailing 
taste of the time, and frankly told him that his own 
opera would not be so good as the Olimpiade, but would 
succeed better. When he witnessed the cold reception 
given to Pergolesi, he declared, with honest indignation, 
that he was “ frenetico contro il publico Romano;” and 
during the few days that the Olimpiade languished upon 
the stage, he united himself to the small body of en- 
lightened artists and dilettanti, who where charmed with 
the work, in their endeavours to support it. But their 
efforts were vain, and Pergolesi’s opera was thrown 
aside. 

He immediately retarned to Naples, mortified, and, as 
the event showed, broken-hearted. From that time 


he wrote no more for the stage, and probably would 
never have resumed the pen, had not the Duke of Ma- 
talon, a Neapolitan nobleman, prevailed upon him to 








which was about to take place at Rome. He accordingly 
composed the mass, Dixit Dominus, and Laudate, 
which are to this day reckoned among the finest speci- 
mens of ecclesiastical music. ‘They were performed in 
the church of San Lorenzo at Rome, and listened to 
with rapture. The young composer was now extolled 
to the skies: but the Roman public had inflicted an in- 
jury which they were unable to remedy. Their ap- 
plauses came too late to counteract the effects of their 
cruel and unmerited coldness and neglect. His wounded 
spirit had preyed upon a frame naturally delicate, and 
he fell into a rapid consumption. His friend and patron, 
the Prince Stigliano, advised him to retire to a small 
house at Torre del Greco, a situation supposed to be 
beneficial in cases of pulmonary complaints. But his 
disease was past cure; and, after remaining a short time 
in this secluded retreat, he expired at the age of thirty- 
three. 

During his Jast sickness he composed his cantata of 
Orfeo ed Euridice, his Stabat Mater, and his Salva 
Regina, which was the last of his works. ‘The Stadbat 
Mater, a divine emanation of genius and feeling, is still 
the delight of every lover of the pure and beautiful 
ecclesiastical music of the old Italian masters, His dra- 
matic works consist of a single opera, the Olimpiade, 
and the Jntermezzi which have been already mentioned. 

No sooner was it known that Pergolesi was dead, 
than all Italy joined in doing honour to his memory. 
The Olimpiade was revived at Rome, and performed 
with the utmost splendour; and the same people, who, a 
short time before, had received it with indifference and 
neglect, now flocked in crowds to hear it, and applauded 
it with enthusiasm: a memorable instance of the fickle- 
ness and caprice of popular taste. 

A story was at one time current that Pergolesi’s death 
was caused by poison; but Dr. Burney, from all the in- 
formation he could acquire both at Rome and Naples, is 
of opinion that it is without foundation. There can be 
no doubt that Pergolesi laboured under consumption for 
a considerable time before his death; and besides, the 
success of his works was not such as to make him an 
object of jealousy or envy. 

The Olimpiade was first performed in England in 

1742, when the character of Megucle was acted by the 
celebrated Monticelli. “The whole exquisite scene,” 
says Burney, “ where ‘Se cerca, se dice’ occurs, was 
rendered so interesting by the manner in which it was 
acted as well as sung by Monticelli, that I have been 
assured by attentive hearers and good judges, that the 
union of poetry and music, expression and gesture, 
seldom have had a more powerful effect on an English 
audience.” The first air in Monticelli’s part, « Tremendi 
oscure atroci,” (the words of which are not by Metas- 
tasio,) was sung at concerts by Frasi for ten years at 
least after the run of the opera was over. 
Pergolesi’s music is remarkable for the exquisite grace 
and beauty of its melody, and its true and natural ex- 
pression. The Olimpiade is as tender and affecting as 
the Serva Padrona is gay and comic. An absence of 
labour and effort seems to characterise all his productions, 
even those for the church, But this facility was more 
apparent than real; for we are informed that he com- 
posed slowly and carefully. Ease in writing is the re- 
sult of consummate art: and Pergolesi might have said 
with Carissimi, who, like him, was celebrated for the 
grace and ease of his melodies, “Ah, questo facile, 
quanto, é difficile!” This ease and simplicity of Per- 
golesi’s style, however, produced effects for which he 
certainly was not responsible. He was followed by 
imitators, who, copying the thinness, and seemingly in- 
artificial structure of his scores, without possessing the 
genius which could give to a few simple notes an effect 
beyond what could be produced by the most elaborate 
contrivance, rendered the music of the opera trifling and 
insipid. 

Adolfo Hasse is generally mentioned by Italian writers 
under the name of J/ Sassone. Though a German, he 
belongs entirely to the Italian school; and Count Alga- 
rotti calls his music “d'Italia l’'armonia divina.” He 
was born at Bergedof, near Hamburg, in 1699. He 
learned the rudiments of music at Hamburg, and became 
a tenor singer at the opera of that city. The celebrated 
Keiser was then composer for that theatre, and Hasse 
took his works as the models on which he formed his 
own style. He afterwards obtained the situation of 
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singer to the court and theatre of Brunswick, where he 
brought out his first opera, Autigono, when he was Only 
eighteen years of age. He now determined to ente 
upon the study of his art in one of the great schools of 
Italy ; and in 1724 went to Naples, where he at firy 
received instructions from Porpora. He earnestly desire 
to profit by the lessons of Alessandro Scarlatti, but wos 
prevented from applying for them by the want of means 
of remuneration, Fortunately, however, he met Scar. 
latti in society, and made such an impress'on on the 
venerable master by his talents, modesty, and respectfy| 
behaviour towards himself, that he gave him lessons 
gratuitously, and treated him with the affection of a 
parent, 

Soon afterwards he obtained the notice of a grea 
Neapolitan banker, who employed him to compose a 
serenata for two voices. It was performed by Farinelli 
and Tesi, the greatest singers of the time; and Hasse 
gained so much reputation by it, that he was engaged to 
compose a piece for the great opera house. This was 
Sesostrate, performed in 1726; and it so completely 
established his fame, that all the great theatres of Italy 
disputed the advantage of having him at the head of their 
orchestras. In 1727 he went to Venice, where he was 
appointed chapel-master to one of the conservatories; 
and his success in this city was increased by the interest 
of the celebrated Faustina whom he afterwards married, 
He remained at Venice till 1730, when he was offered 
the situations of chapel-master and composer to the king 
of Poland and elector of Saxony, with a salary of twelve 
thousand dollars for himself and Faustina, who was now 
his wife. 

He remained many years in the service of the court 
of Dresden. The king of Poland gave him unlimited 
power and ample resources, of which he availed himself 
to place the Dresden opera on the most complete and 
splendid footing. He new-modeled the orchestra, the 
admirable disposition of which is minutely described by 
Rousseau, in his Dictionnaire de Musique. 

He resided at Dresden till the year 1763, when the 
reverses experienced by the king of Poland compelled 
him to dismiss many persons from his employment, 
among whom were Hasse and his wife, who were obliged 
to retire upon a small pension. He had previously 
suffered severely by the bombardment of Berlin by 
the Prussians in 1760. Among other property, all 
his manuscripts were destroyed ; a heavy loss, as he was 
about to publish a complete collection of his works, the 
expense of which the king had undertaken to defray. 
He then resided at Vienna till about the year 1775, when 
he retired to Venice, the birth-place of his wife. There 
they both ended their days in the year 1783; Faustina 
at the age of ninety, and her husband soon afterwards at 
the age of eighty-four. 

Dr. Burney, in bis musical tour through Germany, 
visited Hasse and Faustina (of whose musical career we 
shall afterwards have to speak) at Vienna in 1773, 
and gives some interesting particulars respecting them. 

“The Abate Taruffi,” says Burney, “carried me to 
Signor Adolpho Hasse, who lives in a handsome house 
in the suburbs, called the Landstrass. Signora Faustina 
was at the window, and, seeing us stop at the door, came 
to meet us: I was presented to her by my conductor. 
She is a short, brown, sensible, and lively old woman ; 
said she was much pleased to see a cavaliere Inglese, as 
she had formerly been honoured with great marks of 
favour in England. Signor Hasse soon entered the 
room. He is tall and rather-Igrge in size, but it is easy 
to imagine that in his younger days he must have been 
a robust and fine figure; great gentleness and goodness 
appear in his countenance and manners. He seems to 
have been more ill-treated by time than Faustina, though 
he is younger than her by ten years.” 

“ On paying him a second visit,” Burney says, “we 
found all the family at home, and our visit was truly 
cheerful and social. Signora Faustina is very conver- 
sable, and is still possessed of much curiosity concerning 
what is transacting in the world. She has likewise 
good remains, for seventy-two, of that beauty for which 
she was so much celebrated in her youth, but none of 
her fine voice. I asked her to sing— Ah, non posso '— 
ho perduto tutte le mie facolta,— Alas! I am no longer 
able,’ said she, ‘I have lost all my faculties.’ 

« I was extremely captivated with the conversation of 
Signor Hasse. He was easy, communicative, and 1a- 
tional ; equally free from pedantry, pride, and prejudice. 
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He spoke ill of no one ; but, on the contrary, did justice 
to the talents of several composers that were occasionally 
named, even to those of Porpora, who, though his first 
master, was ever after his greatest rival. He thinks with 
Metastasio, that the good school of singing is lost; and 
says, that since the time of Pistocco, Bernacchi, and 
Porpora, no great scholars have been made. 

« [ asked him for a list of his works ; and he told me 
that he had set all the operas of Metastasio, except T'e- 
mistocle; some of them three or four times over, and 
almost all of them twice: besides these, he had set many 
operas written by Apostolo Zeno; for, in his youth, 
Metastasio did not write fast enough forhim. To these 
compositions for the theatre must be added fourteen or 
fifteen oratorios, with masses, misereres, stabat maters, 
and salve reginas, for the church. Besides all which, 
he added, that his cantatas, serenatas, intermezzos, and 
duets, for voices—his trios, quartets, and concertos, for 
‘jnstruments—were so numerous, that he should not know 
many of them again, if he were either to see or hear them. 
He modestly compared himself to animals of the greatest 
fecundity, whose progeny were either destroyed during 
infancy, or abandoned to chance ; and added, that he, like 
other bad fathers, had more pleasure in producing than 
in preserving his offspring. However, this censure must 
be confined to the offspring of his brain, for he has taken 
great care of the education of his daughters. 

«During this visit, these two young ladies were so 
obliging as to sing to me a salve regina, lately set by 
their father, in duo. It is an @xquisite composition, full 
of grace, taste, and propriety. One of them has a sweet 
soprano voce di camera, of which the tone is delicate 
and interesting: the other has a rich and powerful con- 
tralto voice, fit for any church or theatre in Europe ; both 
have good shakes, and such an expression, taste, and 
steadiness as it is natural to expect from the daughters 
and scholars of Signor Hasse and Signora Faustina. 

«“ Signor Hasse is so much afflicted with the gout, that 
his fingers are stiff and distorted with it: and yet there 
are remains of a great player in his manner of touching 
the harpsichord, and of accompanying ; nor is it for want 
of knowing learned, extraneous, and equivocal modula- 
tion, that he is so sparing of it in his works. He played 
to me an extempore toccata or cappriccio, in which he 
introduced some that were truly wonderful: but he has 
too sound a judgment to lavish on common and trifling 
occasions what should be reserved for extraordinary pur- 
poses. His modulation is in general simple, his melody 
natural, his accompaniments free from confusion ; and 
leaving to fops and pedants all that frights, astonishes, 
and perplexes, he lets no other arts be discoverable in his 
compositions than those of pleasing the ear, and of satis- 
fying the understanding.” 

Domenico Scarlatti, though his fame now rests chiefly 
on his compositions for the harpsichord, was one of the 
great reformers of Italian dramatic music. He was born 
in 1683, and was the pupil of the celebrated Allessandro 
Scarlatti, his father. He became first known by hiscom- 
positions about the year 1709, when he produced some 
successful operas at Venice, At this time he became 
acquainted with Handel, who, though not older than 
himself, had already established his reputation. To this 
great man he became much attached, and, it is said, pro- 
fited largely by his conversations and counsels. He had 
a long and brilliant career both as a dramatic writer, and 
as a composer for, and performer on, the harpsichord. 
He was at one period of his life, master of the royal chapel 
at Madrid, and teacher of the harpsichord to the queen 
of Spain, to whom his admirable lessons for that instru- 
ment are dedicated.* 

We are unacquainted with Domenico Scarlatti’s dra- 
matic compositions ; but they are described by musical 
wfiters as being of great merit. Dr. Burney speaks of 
an opera called Alessandro in Persia, performed in 
London, in 1741, and made up of pieces by different 
authors. “The air, Sparge al mare,” he says, “ com- 
posed by Domenico Scarlatti, is one of the finest songs 
of the kind that I know. The rolling of the billows and 
distraction of the crew, during a storm and shipwreck, 
are admirably painted by the orchestra, and the voice 





* The taste for these beautiful compositions has been 
revived by the exquisite manner in which they are per- 
formed in public by Moscheles. There is a growing dis- 
Position to return to the works of the old masters, which, 
it is to be hoped, will become more and more prevalent. 
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part is full of fine passages for a great singer.” There 
are other instances of his songs thus introduced, but it 
does not appear that any entire opera of his was ever 
performed in England. 

Francesco Feo was born about the year 1699. He 
founded a vocal school at Naples, which became cele- 
brated throughout Europe. After having produced a 
number of great compositions for the church, he turned 
his attention to the theatre, and composed several operas 
of which Ariana and Arsace are described as the 
most prominent. It has been remarked that Gluck has 
borrowed from the latter his overture to Iphigenia. In 
the latter years of his life he devoted himself to instruc- 
tion, and completed the musical education of Jomelli. 

Baldassare Galuppi, one of the greatest musicians of 
the last century, was born in 1701, in the little island of 
Burano, near Venice, whence he received the name of 
Buranello. He was a pupil of Lotti. His two first 
operas, La Fede nell’ Inconstanza and Gli Amici 
Rivali, were produced in 1722. He soon acquired great 
celebrity, and composed an immense number of operas 
for the principal cities of Italy. His style, however, 
was not approved by Metastasio, who, in 1749, when 
Galuppi was almost fifty, thus speaks of him in a letter 
to Farinelli ; “I wish you joy of the music of Buranello, 
who, according to what I have heard, will be a good 
composer for violins, violoncellos, and singers, but a very 
bad workman for poets. He thinks as much about the 
words, when setting them, as you do about being elected 
pope ; and if he did think of them I am not sure that he 





would do better. He abounds in ideas, though they are 
not always his own, nor well linked together. In shert, 
he is not to my taste. I speak with sincerity to ycv, ry. | 
dear friend; but in public I leave him in that state of | 
credit in which he is held by those who judge ty the ear | 
and not with the understanding.” 

{In 1741, after Handel had ruined himself by carrying | 
on operas in opposition to the nobility, and had aban- | 
doned the attempt, the management of the opera was | 
undertaken by the Earl of Middlesex, who engaged | 
Galuppi as acomposer. The first specimen he gave of | 
his abilities in that capacity was the opera of Penelope, | 
written for our stage by Rolli. It was coldly received, | 
and performed only five times, The English public, | 
accustomed to the learned and solid style of Handel, did | 
not relish a piece written in the light and flimsy style 
which had become prevalent in Italy. In the following 
year he produced Scipione in Cartagine, which was | 
performed nine times. In 1743 his Enrico was brought | 
out with success, and in a style of great excellence; the | 
principal characters being performed by Monticelli, Vis- | 
conti, and Amorevoli, and the inferior parts by two 
female singers, Frasi and Galli, who possessed consider- 
able reputation. Some of the airs in this opera, especi- 
ally “Son troppe vezzose,” became very popular; and 
Galuppi’s style produced an influence on our own dra- 
matic music. ‘Towards the end of the same season he 
produced Siréace, which was performed eight times. 

He then returned to Italy ; but some of his most cele- 
brated operas were afterwards performed in London at 
different periods, and always with success. His Mici- 
mero was performed in 1755. His comic opera Jl 
Mondo della Luna, was performed in 1760, and delighted 
the public, not only by the lightness and gaiety of the 
music, but by the admirable acting and singing of Sig- 
nora Paganini. In the following year a still greater 
effect was produced by his Filosofo di Campagna. 
“This burletta,” says Burney, “surpassed in musical 
merit, all the comic operas that were performed in Eng- 
land till the Buona Figliuola; and its success was 
proportioned to its merit. Though Signor Paganini was 
but a coarse first man, his wife, Eberardi, and Sarbelloni, | 
performed their parts very much to the satisfaction of 
the public. The simple and elegant air, ‘ La bella che 
adoro,’ sung by Sarbelloni, from the mere tone of his 
voice, was always applauded ; Eberardi’s innocent man- 
ner of singing ‘ La Pastorella al prato’ interested every 
hearer; and the lively and playful air, ‘ Donne, donne, 
siamo nate,’ was sung in a way so piquant and agree- 
able, that the applause Signora Paganini acquired by it 
amounted almost to acclamation. Otber parts of the 
music were sufficiently good to support bad singing ; for 
the bass song, « Ho per lei in mezzo al core,” was always 
heard with pleasure, though sung by Paganini almost 
without a voice. 

“This opera had an uninterrupted run of fifteen 





nights. Indeed the airs of every kind in J! Filosofo di 
Campagna were in such favour, that Paganini was 
generally encored in whatever she surg. This performer, 
though not young when she came hither from Berlin, 
increased in reputation so much during the run of this 
opera, that when it was her turn to have a benefit, such 
a crowd assembled as I never remember to have seen on 
the like occasion, before or since; indeed not one third 
of the company that presented themselves at the opera 
house doors were able to obtain admission. Caps were 
lost, and gowns torn in pieces, without number or mercy, 
in the struggle to get in: ladies in full dress, who had 
sent away their servants and carriages, were obliged to 
appear in the streets and walk home in great numbers 
without caps or attendants. Luckily the weather was 
fine, and did not add to their distress by rain or wind; 
though their confusion was greatly augmented by its 
being broad daylight, and the streets full of spectators, 
who could neither refrain from locking or laughing at 
such splendid and uncommon street-walkers.” 

The popularity of Galuppi’s compositions in England 
had a perceptible influence on our own dramatic music, 
His airs were introduced into the English operas of 
the day; and English composers imitated the Italian 
melody in their own productions; a practice which, 
though it contributed to polish and refine their style, 
yet, as generally happens in the case of imitations, 
was carried to an extravagant excess, and English songs 
frequently became caricatures of Italian bravuras. 

Galluppi was for many years maestro di capella of 
the church of St. Mark, and president of the conservatory 
of the Incuradbili at Venice. In 1766 he went to Peters- 
burgh, where he was received with great distinction; 
and had just returned from thence when Dr. Burney 
saw him at Venice in 1770, “at which time, though 
near seventy years of age, he was as full of genius and 
fire as ever.’’—* It seems,” says Burney, “ as if the genius 
of Signor Galuppi, like that of Titian, became more 
animated by age. He cannot now be less than seventy 
years old, and yet it is generally allowed here that his last 
operas, and his last compositions for the church, abound 
with more spirit, taste, and fancy, than those of any 
other period of his life. His character and conversation 
are natural, intelligent, and agreeable. He is in figure 
little and thin, but has very much the look of a gentleman. 
His family has been very large, but all his children, 
except three or four, are now well married. He has the 
appearance of a regular family man, and is esteemed at 
Venice as much for his private character as for his 
talents.” Burney records Galuppi’s definition of “good 
music,” which he thinks admirable, and, though short, 
very comprehensive. “ Good music,”’ said Galuppi, “ con- 
sists of vaghezza, chiarezza, e buona modulazione ;”— 
beauty, clearness, and good modulation. He might just 
as well have said that good music consists of goodness, 

Galuppi died at Venice in 1785, at the age of eighty- 
four. During his own life, very different estimates were 
formed of his merit at different times. We have seen 
that the mild Metastasio spoke harshly of him when he 
had come to the mature age of almost fifty; and his 
first opera written for the English stage was coldly 
received. Notwithstanding this, however, few musicians 
have gained a more brilliant reputation than that which 
he afterwards acquired. The truth seems to be, that his 
genius ripened slowly. Dramatic composition, in Italy, 
had undergone a revolution. It had passed from one 
extreme to another. Leo, Vinci, and, above all, Pergo- 
lesi, had substituted expressive simplicity for laboured 
complication ; but their imitators had carried this sim- 
plicity the length of baldness and insipidity. In the 
language applied to Galuppi by Metastasio, composers 
became good for singers, but bad for poets. Dramatic 
expression ceased to be their study, their only object 
being to gratify the ear of the most careless listener by 
agreeable airs, and to give the favourite singers the 
opportunity of displaying their voice and execution. 
Into this style Galuppi at first fell; but he afterwards 
emerged from it, and was one of the few great men who 
supported the Italian school when an inundation of 
shallow and frivolous productions threatened it with 
utter decay. 

Terradellas, a Spaniard, holds a high rank among the 
dramatic composers of his time. He was born at Barce- 
lona in 1701, and is said to have died at Rome in 1751, 
in consequence of the failure of one of his operas. He 
was in England in 1746, and composed two operas, 
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Mitridate and Bellerofonte, which were performed with 
success. The latter, which was published by Walsh, 
justifies, on examination, its reputation. The airs for 
Signora Frasi and Signor Reginelli (a contralto) are in 
a broad and expressive style, and contain bold and effect- 
ive modulations, and uncommon chromatic passages. 
There is more firmness and vigour, too, in his accom- 
paniments than in those of most of his cotemporaries. 

David Perez, a composer of great celebrity, was born, 
of Spanish parents, at Naples in 1711, and educated in 
the conservatorio of Santa Maria di Loretto in that 
city. He composed his first operas for the theatre of 
Palermo from 1741 to 1748, and often gained great 
reputation by his productions at Naples and Rome. In 
1752 he went to Portugal, where he spent the remainder 
of his life in the service of king Joseph. He died at 
Lisbon in 1778. Like Handel he was corpulent and 
fond of the table, a propensity which is supposed to have 
shortened his days. He was much admired, respected, 
and beloved, and his memory was cherished in Portugal 
many years after his death. Like Handel, too, he was 
blind during the latter years of his life ; and while labour- 
ing under this calamity, and confined to bed, frequently 
dictated compositions in parts without the help of an in- 
strument. He sang with great taste, particularly in the 
tender and pathetic style. 

His opera of Alessandro nell’ Indie, which was com- 
posed in 1755, for the opening of the new theatre of 
Lisbon, on the queen’s birth-day, was performed with 
extraordinary splendour. A troop of horse appeared on 
the stage, with a Macedonian phalanx. One of the king’s 
riding-masters rode Bucephalus to a march which Perez 
had composed, expressly for the paces of a noble charger; 


and on this occasion there were assembled the following 
great singers; Elisi, Manzoli, Caffarelli, Gizziello, Veroli, 
Babbli, Luciani, Raaf, Raina, and Guadagni—a constel- 
lation of unequalled brilliancy. 


Several of Perez’s operas were performed in England ; 
particularly Ezio, in 1755, and Didone Abbandonata in 
1761. Among his works is Metastasio’s Artaserse, in 
which the air, “ L’onda dal mar divisa” (the original of 
the English words “ Water parted from the sea”) is 
curious, as we find that it contains the long divisions in 
triplets which Arne has introduced into his famous bra- 
vura, “ The Soldier tired.” « There is,” says Burney, 
“an original spirit and elegance in all his productions ; 
in which if any defect appears, it is the want of symme- 
try in the phraseology of his melodies, in which there 
may sometimes be found what the French call phrases 
manguées and contretems, to which critical ears in 
modern times are much more accustomed than formerly.” 
This defect may exist, but we confess our inability to 
discover it in the few compositions of this master which 
we have been able to examine. Extreme smoothness 
and regularity of rhythm characterised the Italian music 
of that day; and any deficiency in this respect was, of 
all defects, the least likely to be tolerated. 

Nicolo Logroscino, a Neapolitan, born about the end 
of the seventeenth century, was a composer of comic 
operas. As they were written in the Neapolitan dialect, 
they were little known beyond that state, and are now 
entirely forgotten; but he deserves honourable mention 
as inventor of the finale, or that species of concerted 
music terminating each act of an opera, in which a 
portion of the business of the piece is carried on. The 
extent to which this species of dramatic music is now 
carried is one of the principal features which distinguish 
the opera of the present day, and has mainly contributed 
to throw the works of the older masters out of use, 

The composers of whom some account has been given 
in this chapter, were the principal stars of the most 
numerous and brilliant constellation that ever has ap- 
peared in the musical hemisphere. They may be called 
a constellation, because, though they rose, reached their 
zenith, and set at different times, yet there was a period 
when the whole of them were together above the horizon. 
Differing, too, as they did, in individual genius, they all 
belonged to one great school, possessed of common 
qualities and characteristics. 

The same period was illumined by an equally nume- 
rous, splendid, and unequaled constellation of great singers, 
several of whom have already been incidentally men- 
tioned, but many of them demand more ample and regu- 
lar notice. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Great Italian singers during the above period—Tesi— 
Faustina—Cuzzoni—F arinelli—Senesino. 


Vittoria Tesi was borne at Florence about the year 
1690, She was a pupil of the celebrated school of Ber- 
nacchi at Bologna. In 1719 she was at the opera of 
Dresden, where she used to sing all’ottava airs for bass 
voices; but the compass of her voice was so extra- 
ordinary, that no difficulty in regard to pitch ever gave 
her any trouble. She was not remarkable for her per- 
formance of rapid passages; but she had a grand and 
majestic style, and great powers of declamation. Though 
not beautiful, she captivated every body by the graces of 
her deportment and action. She spent the latter part of 
her lite at Vienna, having for many years retired from 
the stage. She died about the year 1775. Burney 
gives the following particulars respecting her, which he 
learned at Vienna in 1770. “ The great singer, Signora 
Tesi, who was a celebrated performer upwards of fifty 
years ago, lives here ; she is now more than eighty, but 
has long quitted the stage. She has been very sprightly 
in her day, and even at present is in high favour with the 
empress queen. Her story is somewhat singular. She 
was connected with a certain count, a man of great 
quality and distinction, whose fondness increased by 
possession to such a degree as to determine him to marry 
her; a much more uncommon resolution in a person of 
high birth on the continent than in England. She tried 
to dissuade him, enumerating all the bad consequences 
of such an alliance; but he would listen to no reasoning, 
nor take any denial. Finding all remonstrances vain, 
she left him one morning, went to a neighbouring street, 
and addressing herself to a poor labouring man, a jour- 
neyman baker, eaid she would give him fifty ducats if 
he would marry her, not with a view to their cohabiting 
together, but to serve a present purpose. The poor man 
readily consented to become her nominal husband. Ac- 
cordingly they were formally married; and when the 
count renewed his solicitations, she told him it was now 
utterly impossible to grant his request, for she was 
already the wife of another,—a sacrifice she had made 
to his fame and family.” 

Faustina Bordoni, the wife of Hasse, was born in 
1693. She first appeared as theatrical singer at Venice 
in 1716. In 1725 she was at Vienna, where she re- 
ceived great honours and rewards. Apostolo Zeno, in one 
of his letters, describes her brilliant success, and adds, 
“But whatever good fortune or encouragement she 
meets with, she deserves it all by her courteous and 
agreeable manners, as well as by her talents, with which 
she has enchanted and gained the esteem and affection 
of the whole court.” He afterwards speaks of the 
regret expressed at Vienna, on her quitting that city to 
go to London. She arrived there in 1725, when Cuz- 
zoni was in the height of her favour; and the rivalry 
of these sirens produced violent feuds among the patrons 
of the opera. After remaining in England for two 
seasons, she returned to Italy, and, in 1732, was married 
to Hasse. 

Faustina is described as having been remarkable for 
her personal charms and her talents as an actress, as 
well as for her vocal powers. She was ef small stature, 
but had a form of perfect symmetry, and a beautiful 
countenance, full of fire and intelligence. Quantz, the 
celebrated instructer of Frederic the Second, who was 
in London, in 1727, at the same time with her, gave 
Dr. Burney a striking account of her qualities as a per- 
former. ‘ Faustina,” he says, “had a mezzo-soprano 
voice, that was less clear than penetrating. Her com- 
pass now was only from B flat to G in alt: but after this 
time she extended its limits downwards. She possessed 
what the Italians call un cantar granito; her execution 
was articulate and brilliant. She had a fluent tongue for 
pronouncing words rapidly and distinctly, and a flexible 
throat for divisions, with so beautiful and quick a shake 
that she could put it in motion upon short notice, just 
when she would. The passages might be smooth, or by 
leaps, or consist of iterations of the same note; their 
execution was equally easy to her as to any instrument 
whatever. She was doubtless the first who introduced 
with success a swift repetition of the same note. She 
sang adagios with great passion and expression, but was 
not equally successful if such deep sorrow were to be 
impressed on the hearer as might require dragging, 





sliding, or notes of syncopation, and tempo rubato. She 
had a very happy memory in arbitrary changes and em- 
bellishments, and a clear and quick judgment in giving 
to. words their full power and expression. In her action 
she was very happy; and as she perfectly possessed that 
flexibility of muscles and features which constitutes 
face-playing, she succeeded equally well in furious, amo- 
rous, and tender parts: in short, she was born for sing. 
ing and acting.” 

Francesca Cuzzoni was a native of Parma. Her first 
public appearance on the stage seems to have been with 
her rival Faustina, in 1719, at Venice. After having 
sung in most of the great theatres of Italy, she arrived 
in England in 1723, where she continued in undimi- 
nished favour till 1729, when she returned to Italy. 

While Cuzzoni and Faustina were in England to- 
gether, the spirit of rivalry between themselves, and of 
party among their patrons, was carried to an extravagant 
pitch. It is told by Horace Walpole, that his mother, 
Lady Walpole, had them at her house to sing in a 
concert at which an assemblage of the first people in 
the kingdom were present. She was under the greatest 
difficulty how to settle the precedence, or prevail on either 
to relinquish the pas. The knot could not be untied, 
but it was cut by the following expedient. Finding it 
impossible to prevail on the one to sing while the other 
was present, she took Faustina to a remote part of the 
house under the pretext of showing her some curious 
china, during which time the company obtained a song 
from Cuzzoni, who supposed that her rival had quitted 
the field. A similar device was practised in order to get 
Cuzzoni out of the room while Faustina performed. 

In a short time each of the rivals found partisans 
among the ladies of quality, and violent animosities 
broke out among them. The party on each side became 
numerous and formidable, and the fashionable world 
was convulsed by their feuds. At first the heroines 
themselves bebaved civilly to each other. Sir Robert 
Walpole having taken the part of Faustina, his lady, in 
order that Cuzzoni might not be borne down by his in- 
fluence, countenanced her, and when Sir Robert was 
from home used to invite them both to dinner. She 
was at first puzzled how to adjust the precedence between 
them at her table; but they behaved politely, and relieved 
their hostess by mutual concessions. But this did not 
last; their mutual jealousy and hatred rose to such a 
height, that on one occasion, when they happened to 
meet in public, they actually came to blows in the pre- 
sence of the company. 

The Cuzzoni party was headed by the Countess of 
Pembroke, whose followers used to hoot whenever Faus- 
tina appeared. The London Journal of June 29th, 
1727, says, “ A great disturbance happened at the opera, 
occasioned by the partisans of the two celebrated rival 
ladies, Cuzzoni and Faustina. The contention at first 
was only carried on by hissing on one side and glapping 
on tbe other; but proceeded at length to the melodious 
use of catcals and other accompaniments, which mani- 
fested the zeal and politenes of that illustrious assembly. 
The Princess Caroline was there, but neither her royal 
highness’s presence, nor the laws of decorum, could 
restrain the, glorious ardour of the combatants.” This 
affair produced the following epigram : 


“ Old poets sing that beasts did dance 
Whenever Orpheus play’d ; 
So, to Faustina’s charming voice 
Wise Pembroke’s asses bray’d.” 


Faustina’s chief friends among the ladies were the 
Countess of Burlington and Lady Delawar. The men 
were generally on her side; as she was handsomer and 
more agreeable than her rival. : 
These contentions were the more absurd, as the styles 
of the two singers were essentially different, and the 
utmost admiration of the one could be no disparagement 
to the other. Their qualities are thus contrasted by 
Tosi, their contemporary, in his Osservazzioni sopra il 
Canto Figurato. “Their merit,” he says, “ is superior 
to all praise; for equal in strength, though in different 
styles, they help to keep up the tottering profession from 
immediately falling into ruin. The one:is inimitable 
for a privileged gift of singing, and enchanting the 
world with an astonishing felicity in executing difficulties 
with a brilliancy, I know not whether derived from na- 
ture or art, which pleases to excess. The delightful, 
soothing, cantabile of the other, joined to the sweetness 
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of a fine voice, a perfect intonation, strictness of time, 
and the rarest productions of genius in her embellish- 
ments, are qualifications as peculiar and uncommon as 
they are difficult to be imitated. The pathos of the one 
and the rapidity of the other are distinctly characteristic. 
What a beautiful mixture it would be, if the excellences 
of these two angelic beings could be united in a single 
individual !” 

The interest of the opera was greatly injured by 
these disputes; and the directors fell upon a device to 
put an end to them by getting one of the rivals out of 
the way. ‘The time for a new contract with each of 
them was at hand: and, as it was known that Lady 
Pembroke and Cuzzoni’s other patronesses had made 
her swear never to take a smaller salary than Faustina, 
the directors resolved to offer her a guinea less. To 
this resolution they steadily adhered: and Cuzzoni found 
herself ensnared by her oath into the necessity of leaving 
England, ‘The following lines were written by Ambrose 
Philips on her departure. 


« Little syren of the stage, 
Charmer of an idle age, 
Empty warbler, breathing lyre, 
Wanton gale of fond desire ; 
Bane of every manly art, 
Sweet enfeebler of the heart ; 
O, too pleasing is thy strain, 
Hence to southern climes again ! 
Tuneful mischief, vocal spell, 
To this island bid farewell ; 
Leave us as we ought to be, 
Leave the Britons rough and free.” 


After her return to Italy she frequently met her rival 
Faustina, particularly at Venice in the carnivals of 1729 
and 1730; but they do not appear ever to have sung 
upon the same stage. In 1734 she came to England a 
second time, being engaged to sing in the opera esta- 
blished by the nobility in opposition to Handel; and 
appears to have remained for two seasons. She came to 
London a third time in 1750, and had a benefit concert 
at the Haymarket theatre; but being now old, poor, and 
almost deprived of voice by infirmities, she failed to 
attract an audience. After this she went to Holland, 
where she was thrown into prison on account of her 
debts. Being, however, allowed to go out and sing at 
the theatres, though in custody, she was at length 
enabled to pay her debts and obtain her release. In her 
latter days she subsisted, it is said, by button-making, 
and at last died, in great indigence, at Bologna in 1770. 

Her misfortunes were caused by her folly, caprice, and 
extravagance. She squandered her earnings with the 
most reckless profusion, and quarreled with her best 
friends from the ungovernable petulance of her temper. 
On one occasion, when, at a rehearsal, she pertinaciously 
refused to.sing an air, belonging to her part, in one of 
Handel’s operas, the composer brought her to reason by 
threatening to throw her out of the window. 

As a singer, she is thus described by Dr. Burney ; 
“She was endowed by nature with a voice that was 
equally clear, sweet, and flexible. It was difficult for 
the hearer to determine whether she most excelled in 
slow or rapid airs. A native warble enabled her to 
execute divisions with such facility as to conceal every 
appearance of difficulty; and so grateful and touching 
was the natural tone of her voice, that she rendered 
pathetic whatever she sung, in which she had leisure to 
unfold its whole volume. The art of conducting, sus- 
taining, increasing, and diminishing her tones by minute 
degrees, acquired for her among professors the title of 
complete mistress of her art. In a cantible air, though 
the notes she added were few, she never lost a favourable 
opportunity of enriching the cantilena with all the re- 
finements and embellishments of her time. Her shake 
was perfect ; she had a creative fancy, and the power of 
occasionally accelerating and retarding the measure in 
the most artificial and able manner by what the Italians 
call tempo rubato. Her high notes were unrivaled in 
clearness and sweetness; and her intonations were so 
just and fixed, that it seemed as if it were not in her 
power to sing out of tune.” 

Carlo Broschi, surnamed Farinelli,* was born at 
_" It is said that he derived this cognomen from the 
circumstance of his father having been a miller, or a 
dealer in flour. 
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Andria, a small town in the territory of Naples, in 1705. 
He received instructions in singing from Porpora, who, 
discovering his extraordinary vocal powers, bestowed the 
utmost care upon his education. When he was seven- 
teen, he accompanied his instructer to Rome, Porpora 
being engaged to compose an opera for one of the the- 
atres of that city; and here he performed the celebrated 
vocal feat which at once placed him above all his com- 
petitors. In an opera which was then performed, there 
was a song with an oddligato accompaniment for the 
trumpet, sung by Farinelli, and accompanied by a great 
performer on that instrument. Every night there was a 
contest between the singer and the trumpet-player, which 
gradually became more and more earnest, as the audience 
began to take an interest in it, and to take different sides. 
At length both parties seemed resolved to bring it to an 
issue. After each of them had swelled out a note, and 
tried to rival each other in brilliancy and force, they both 
had a swell and a shake together, in the interval of a 
third, which was continued so long that both seemed 
to be exhausted; and the trumpeter at length gave it up, 
imagining, probably, that his antagonist was as much 
spent as himself. But Farinelli with the greatest appa- 
rent ease, and with a smile on his face, as if to show that 
he had been all the while only sporting with his adver- 
sary, broke out all at once in the same breath with fresh 
vigour, and not only continued the swell and shake upon 
the note, but started off into a series of rapid and diffi- 
cult divisions, till his voice was drowned by the accla- 
mations of the audience. From that time he maintained 
an undisputed supremacy over all his different cotem- 
poraries. 

He afterwards sang in all the principal theatres in 
Italy, and then went to Vienna, which city he visited 
three times in the course of his life. He was received 
there with the same distinction as at other places; but 
he used to mention an admonition he received from the 
Emperor Charles VI., which, he said, was of more use to 
him than all the precepts of his masters, or the examples 
of his rivals. ‘The emperor, after listening to him one 
day with great admiration, told him, that in his singing 
he neither moved nor stood like any other mortal ;—all 
was supernatural; “But,” he added, “these gigantic 
strides, these never ending notes, are merely surprising, 
and it is now time that you should think of pleasing; 
you are too lavish of the gifts with which nature has 
endowed you ; if you wish to reach the heart, you must 
take a plainer and simpler road ;”’ these few words, Fari- 
nelli said, wrought an entire change in his style. From 
that time he studied to be simple and pathetic, as well as 
grand and powerful; and thus charmed his hearers as 
much as he astonished them. 

In the year 1734 he came to England, being engaged 
to perform at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where 
the nobility’s opera was carried on, under the direction 
of Porpora, in opposition to Handel. 

The terms of Farinelli’s engagement are not record- 
ed; but the amount of his profits, arising from his 
salary, his benefit, and presents from people of distinc- 
tion, were estimated at about five thousand pounds a 
year. To admire Farinelli became a rage, which led the 
votaries of fashion, not the lovers of music, into extra- 
vagant folly and absurdity. Hogarth, in one of the 
numbers of his Rake’s Progress, has ridiculed the in- 
fatuation of the hour. He represents his hero at his 
levee, surrounded by toad-eaters and hangers-on—a 
bravo, a jockey, a dancing-master, a fencing-master, and 
others. A musical composer is seated at a harpsichord, 
and from the back of his chair hangs a scroll, on which 
is written, “A list of the rich presents Signor Farinelli, 
the Italian singer, condescended to accept of the English 
nobility and gentry, for one night’s performance in the 
opera of Artaxerxes. A pair of diamond knee-buckles, 
presented by , a diamond ring by ————, 
a bank note enclosed in a rich gold case, by —— ’ 
a gold snuff-box, chased with the story of Orpheus 
charming the brutes, by ‘T. Rakewell, Esq., £100, £200, 
£100.” These were presents mentioned in the news- 
papers of the day as having been actually made. On 
the floor lies a picture representing Farinelli on a pe- 
destal, with an altar before him, on which are several 
flaming hearts. Near him stand a number of people 
with extended arms, offering him presents; and at the 
foot of the altar is a lady kneeling, with a label issuing 
from her mouth, on which are the words, “ One God, 
one Farinelli,”—an impious expression really used by a 




















lady of fashion in her affected ecstasies during his per- 
formance of one of his songs. During his engagement 
at the Haymarket, Sir. John Hawkins says, “ All the 
world flocked thither, even aldermen and other citizens, 
with their wives and daughters, to so gteat a degree, 
that in the city it became a proverbial expression, that 
those who had not heard Farinelli sing, and Foster* 
preach, were not qualified to appear in gentee] com- 
ny.” 

At the first private rehearsal after his arrival here, in 
Signora Cuzzoni’s apartments, Lord Cooper, who acted 
as manager of the opera, observing that the band did 
not follow him, but were all gaping with wonder as if 
thunderstruck, desired them to be attentive; when they 
all confessed that they had been so overpowered with 
admiration and astonishment as to be unable to accom- 
pany him.t 

With the exception of a short excursion to Paris in 
the summer of 1736, Farinelli remained in London till 
May, 1737. During the time of his stay, he was em- 
ployed in supporting the party by whom he was engaged 
in their struggle against Handel; a struggle which, 
though unsuccessful on their part, was ruinous to the 
object of their hostility, and injurious to the interests of 
music, from the dissentions and factions to which it gave 
rise among the patrons of the art. Although the admi- 
ration of Farinelli’s powers, among the real dilettanti, 
continued unabated, yet the foolish and ignorant rage 
caused by his arrival gave way to the excitement pro- 
duced by greater novelties, ‘There is always such a 
rage for novelty at the opera,” says Cibber in his Apo- 
logy, published in 1739, “ that within these two years 
we have seen even Farinelli sing to an audience of five 
and thirty pounds.” When he left England, however, 
it was with the intention of returning the following year, 
as he had entered into an engagement to that effect with 
the noble managers of the opera. But this was pre- 
vented by an invitation which he received to visit the 
court of Spain. In his way to Madrid he sang at Paris, 
where, according to Riccoboni, he enchanted the French 
themselves, though the prejudice against Italian music 
and Italian singing was then at its height. 

Farinelli’s journey to Madrid was in consequence of 
an invitation from the queen of Spain. Her husband, 
Philip V., laboured under a mental disease, which ex- 
hibited itself in a dejection of spirits, rendering him in- 
capable of attending to business, or of taking the ordi- 
nary care of his person. He would not even allow 


himself to be shaved, and remained in a state of total 
apathy. He had always shown great love of music, and 
sensibility to its effects; it was therefore determined to 
try its powers, as a remedy for his disease; and it was 


with this view that the greatest singer of the age was 
called in as his physician. 

On Farinelli’s arrival, the queen contrived that there 
should be a concert in a room adjoining the king’s apart- 
ment ; and the singer performed one of his most pathetic 
airs, Philip appeared at first surprised, and then moved. 
At the end of the second air he called the singer into his 
chamber, loaded him with compliments and kind expres- 
sions, asked him how he could sufficiently recompense 
such talents, and assured him that he could deny him no- 
thing. Farinelli, who had been previously instructed, only 
begged that his majesty would allow his attendants to 
shave and dress him, and that he would endeavour to 
appear in council as usual. From this time the king’s 
disease gave way to medical treatment; and the singer 
had the honour (to which he was undoubtedly entitled) 
of the cure. 

Farinelli was taken into the service of the court. A 
pension of about three thousand pounds per annum was 
settled upon him, and he was not permitted to sing any 
longer in public. During the first ten years of his resi- 
dence at the court of Spain, he sang every night to the 
king the same four airs, one of which was the famous 
“ Pallido il sole” of Hasse. By singing to his majesty 





* A celebrated anabaptist preacher, who lectured on 
Sunday evenings in the Old Jewry. Pope, who knew 
him, and frequently went to hear him preach, thus men- 
tions him in the Epilogue to the Satires : 


«“ Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well.” 


¢ This remarkable circumstance was related to Dr. 
Burney by one of the band, 
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every evening, his favour increased to such a degree, 
that he was honoured with the order of St. Jago, and 
acquired so much influence that he was regarded as the 
king’s first minister. Raised to such a height, most men 
would have been giddy with their elevation; but Fari- 
nelli never forgot his true position. He remembered 
that he was a musician, and conducted himself to the 
Spanish nobility with that proper humility which be- 
came his situation; so that, instead of becoming an 
object of their jealousy and hatred, he gained their confi- 
dence and esteem. ‘These sentiments were confirmed 
when it was observed, that he kept himself entirely aloof 
from every species of intrigue, and never made use of 
his influence for any selfish or unworthy motive. 

Several pleasing anecdotes are related of him at this 
period. One day, as he was going to the king’s closet, 
to which he had access at all times, he overheard an old 
officer of the guard curse him, and say to another, 
«“ Honours can be heaped on such scoundrels as this, 
while a poor soldier, like myself, after thirty years’ ser- 
vice, remains unnoticed.” Farinelli, without seeming to 
hear this reproach, took occasion to remind the king that 
he had neglected an old servant, and procured a regi- 
ment for the man who had spoken of him so harshly. 
In passing out, after leaving the king, he gave the officer 
his commission, telling him that he had heard him com- 
plain of having served thirty years without promotion ; 
« but,” he added, “ you did wrong to accuse the king of 
neglecting to reward your zeal.” 

A circumstance, which happened to Farinelli during 
the first year of his residence at Madrid, has been made 
the subject of a favourite little German opera. The 
singer ordered a superb suit of clothes for a court gala, 


and when the tailor brought it home, asked him for his 
bill. «Ihave made no bill, sir,”’ said the tailor, ‘* nor 
do I intend to make one. Instead of money, I have a 
favour to beg of you. I know that what I desire is in- 
estimable, and fit only for monarchs; but since I have 
had the honour to work for a person of whom every 


body speaks with rapture, all the payment I shall ever 
require is a song.” Farinelli tried in vain to prevail on 
the tailor to take his money. At length, giving way to 


the tradesman’s humble entreaties, and probably more 
flattered by this tribute to his talents than by the ap- 
plauses he had received in the saluons of princes, he sat 


down to the harpsichord, and sang some of his finest 
airs, enjoying the pleasure and astonishment of his en- 


chanted hearer: and the more the poor tailor seemed 
charmed and affected, the more Farinelli exerted himself 
in displaying every species of excellence. When he 
had done, the tailor thanked him in the most rapturous 
and grateful manner, and took his leave. “ No, my 
friend,” said Farinelli, «I am a little proud, and it is 


perhaps from that circumstance that I have acquired 
some small superiority over other singers. I have given 
way to your weakness; and it is but fair that you, in 
your turn, should indulge me in mine.” And, taking 
out his purse, he insisted on the tailor receiving nearly 
double the amount of his bill. 

After the death of Philip V., Farineili continued to 
enjoy the favour of his successor, Ferdinand VI., by 
whom he was dignified with the order of Calatrava. He 
persuaded that prince to establish an opera, of which be 
was director. He brought from Italy the best composers 
and singers of the time, and got his friend Metastasio to 
write for this theatre. 

On the death of Ferdinand, Farinelli was dismissed 
from his employment, and obliged to leave Spain; bat 
his pension was still continued. Charles IIL, the brother 
and successor of Ferdinand, was not only without taste 
for music, but had a positive dislike to it, and would pot 
suffer a voice or an instrument to be heard in his palace. 
He ordered Farinelli to return to Italy ; but, by a strange 
caprice, stipulated, in consideration of Farinelli’s retain- 
ing his pension, that he should not return to Naples, but 
should spend the remainder of his days at Bologna. It 
was with much sorrow that he left the country in which 
he had lived four and twenty years, and in which he had 
formed many friendships and connections. There can- 
not be a stronger proof of the prudence and moderation 
of his character than the circumstance of bis having 


_ been so many years the chief favourite of the sovereign, 


a situation in itself sufficiently obnoxious, without hav- 
ing incurred odium or made himself enemies. 

In Metastasio’s correspondence there is a great deal 
of evidence of the estimation in which Farinelli was 
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held in Spain. In one of his letters to Farinelli the poet 
says, “ The Spanish minister plenipotentiary, Don An- 
tonio de Azlor, from your court, is arrived, and pleases 
extremely here. He is interrogated by every body con- 
cerning you, and all are extremely satisfied with his an- 
swers, He assures us that your prosperity has not in 
the least altered the gentleness and moderation of your 
character: a rock, according to ancient and modern ex- 
amples, extremely difficult to avoid; and much more 
amid the favours than the persecutions of fortune. He 
says that, though raised to such an enviable situation, 
you have not an enemy. To obtain forgiveness for such 
prosperity, I can easily conceive how wise, how disinter- 
ested, and how beneficent must be your conduct. I 
congratulate you on those inestimable characteristics, 
which are your own, and not the gifts of fortune; and 
I congratulate myself for having known and loved you 
before you had given such distinguished proofs of your 
estimable and amiable qualities.” In another of Metas- 
tasio’s letters to Farinelli, written in 1752, when the lat- 
ter was at the height of his favour and fortune, the poet 
says, “I have seen for a short time Count Esterhazy, 
after his return from Madrid, and have found him full of 
you. He regards you as a hero, and has desired me to 
tell you so; which will oblige me likewise to love you 
more than ever. At this last assertion I cannot help 
laughing ; but I own that to hear you thus praised af- 
fords me the same pleasure as if it was myself; so much 
does our old, true, and mutual friendship seem to have 
united us together and consolidated our interests. God 
preserve you, my dear Gemello,* and inspire others to 
think as you do.” 

In a letter written in 1756, Metastasio says, “ At 
length our noble and worthy Monsignor Migazzi, Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, is arrived here from Madrid. I have 
put his patience to extraordinary trials, by my numerous 
and minute questions concerning your health, your way 
of life, your friendship for me, and the public approba- 
tion which you have so well contrived to merit. He 
went so far as to tell me, that, aware of your heroic con- 
duct in circumstances so seducing, he might venture to 
canonise you without the fear of opposition. Figure to 
yourself, if you can, how sweet such music must be to 
the ears of your most faithful and affectionate Gemello.” 
On the death of Farinelli’s royal patron, Ferdinand, in 
1759, Metastasio wrote him thus: « Yesterday was de- 
livered to me your letter of the second of August, from 
Villaviciosa: and, though tinctured with the gloomy 
colour reflected’from your painful situation, it was great 
consolation to me to find that, with your feeble state of 
health, you have had sufficient vigour to resist so tre- 
mendous a shock. The news of your beneficent king 
having been delivered from his sufferings, arrived at Vi- 
enna four days before your letter. It is to be hoped that 
the melancholy state in which he so long remained with- 
out the smallest chance of recovery, diminished the vio- 
lence of a blow which must have been expected, and 
which delivered the poor prince from the painful exist- 
ence in which he languished. And yet, with all these 
solid reasons, I judge, my dear Gemello, by the emotions 
of my own heart, what your feelings must be; but I 
promise myself much more from your virtue than mine ; 
because the examples of moderation which you have so 
long furnished to the world in the midst of the most in- 
toxicating smiles of fortune, give us assurances of your 
meeting her frowns with equal fortitude. Be of com- 
fort, my dear Gemello; inconstancy in human affairs is 
the universal condition on which we live, as every mor- 
tal knows by woful experience. No misfortune, how- 
ever, can rob you of the praise of not suffering yourself 
to be seduced or dazzled by the blaze with which you 
were so long surrounded.” 

It appears from many passages in Metastasio’s letters, 
that Farinelli’s banishment from the country in which 
he had spent the best period of his life, continued long 
to prey upon his mind and depress his spirits, though he 
bore with firmness what he felt as a heavy calamity. 
« Your last letter,” says Metastasio to him in 1764, 
“ really consoled me. From the serenity and pleasantry 
with which it is coloured from the beginning to the end, 
I conceive that you are at length arrived at the secret of 





* Twin; a term of endearment constantly used by 
Metastasio in his letters to Farinelli, implying the con- 
stant union which had subsisted between them from their 
youth upwards, 





wiping from your mind that cursed soot which has dis. 
coloured it so long. I congratulate you on your success 
in an enterprise which borders on a species of heroism 
of which few are capable. We have an infinite num. 
ber of great men, venerated as models of knowledge and 
prudence, who have sunk under catastrophes much less 
violent than yours. May happiness, therefore, attend 
my dear Gemello, who has proved himself as much sv. 
perior to adversity as to prosperity, and who knows how 
to estimate human happiness better than those who call 
themselves philosophers, and does not need the jargon of 
the schools to enable him to stand firm and immovable 
in every blast. Heaven bless you, and keep you in this 
wise and placid state for at least half a century !” 

In 1779, when Metastasio and Farinelli were both 
aged men, the venerable poet says, in a letter toa lady 
of Bologna, “ You have obliged me extremely, my dear 
Signora Giacinta, by honouring me with the continu. 
ance of your correspondence, and assuring me of the 
affectionate remembrance which my dear and respected 
friend Signor Carlo Broschi retains for me, which [ re- 
turn with a mutual and most constant reciprocation. | 
love and esteem him as much as it is possible for a man 
to be loved and esteemed, who has so far surpassed all 
his peers, not only by his excellence in the charming art 
which he professed, but by the uncommon virtues of his 
mind, which have rendered him amiable and admirable 
in every situation into which fortune has thrown him.” 
The last use which Metastasio made of his pen was to 
write to Farinelli, in 1782, after an uninterrupted friend- 
ship of upwards of sixty years. 

Dr. Burney, who visited Farinelli at Bologna in 1770, 
and was hospitably entertained by him, describes him as 
tall and thin, but by no means infirm, and younger in 
appearance than Dr. Burney expected. He had long 
left off singing, but amused himself still on the harpsi- 
chord and viol d’amour, He had a number of harpsi- 
chords made in different countriés, which he had named, 
according to the place they held in his favour, after the 
greatest of the Italian painters. His first favourite was 
a pianoforte, made at Florence so early as the year 1730, 
on which was inscribed in gold letters Raffaelle d’ Ur- 
bino; then he had a Correggio, a Guido, a Titian, and 
others. He played a considerable time upon his Raphael 
with great judgment and delicacy. He had a sister liv- 
ing in his house with her two children, one of which 
was an infant, and he was doatingly fond of it, though 
it was cross, sickly, homely, and unamiable: “a con- 
vincing proof,” says Burney, “ among others, to me, 
that he was designed by nature for family attentions and 
domestic comforts.” 

He was always most polite and attentive to the Eng- 
lish who visited him in his retirement, and seemed to 
remember the kindness and favour of individuals, more 
than the neglect of the public during the last year of his 
residence in London. When the Marquis of Carmar- 
then paid him a visit, on being told that he was the son 
of his patron and friend, the Duke of Leeds, Farinelli 
threw his arms round his neck and embraced him with 
tears of joy. He died at Bologna in 1782, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. 

It is evident, from the whole tenor of Farinelli’s life, 
that he was a man of a powerful and well regulated 
mind, and of a very amiable disposition. During the 
whole of Metastasio’s life, he was that great poet’s prin- 
cipal correspondent; and the topics discussed in their 
letters, frequently involving nice and profound specula- 
tions on the principles of poetry and music, show that 
the one as well as the other was possessed of an enlarged 
and cultivated understanding. As a singer, there is 
every reason to believe, from all that*cen be gathered 
from contemporary accounts, that he has never yet been 
surpassed, In respect to the execution of musical passages, 
though he transcended any notion that had previously 
been formed of the powers of the human voice, and 
though it would seem that the composers of those times 
were unable to invent passages sufficiently difficult to 
display his force and rapidity, yet the utmost difficulties 
of this kind which he achieved, (as may be seen by the 
passages of execution in his bravura songs,) are within 
the reach of any ordinary singer of the present day. 
But none of his successors, it may be ‘confidently said, 
has excelled him, or even equalled him, in beauty of 
voice and skill in its management, in truth of intona- 
lion, in purity of style, and, above al), in the power of 
moving the feelings of his hearers. Of this power a 
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most striking illustration is afforded by an incident which 
would have appeared incredible had he not confirmed its 
trath to Dr. Burney. When Senesino and he were in 
England at the same time, they had not fur some time 
an opportunity of hearing each other, in consequence of 
their engagements at different theatres. At last, how- 
ever, they were both engaged to sing on the same stage. 
Senesino had the part of a furious tyrant, and Farinelli 
that of an unfortunate hero in chains ; bat, in the course 
of the first air, the captive so softened the heart of the 
tyrant, that Senesino, forgetting his stage character, ran 
to Farinelli and embraced him in his own. 

Francesco Bernardi, commonly called Senesino, was 
born at Sienna, about the year 1680. We first hear of 
him as a celebrated singer when he was at Dresden, in 
the year 1719. The Italian opera of that city was then 
on a splendid footing, and the company consisted of the 
greatest singers of the time. According to Quantz,* 
who heard Senesino at that time, he had a powerful, 
clear, equal, and sweet contralto voice, with a perfect 
intonation and an excellent shake. His manner of sing- 
ing was masterly and his elocution unrivaled. Though 
he never loaded adagios with too many ornaments, yet 
he delivered the original and essential notes with the 
utmost refinement. He sang allegros with great fire, 
and marked rapid divisions, from the chest, in an articu- 
late and pleasing manner. His countenance was well 
adapted to the stage, and his action was natural and 
noble. To these qualities he joined a majestic figure ; 
but his aspect and deportment were more suited to the 
part of a hero than of a lover. 

When the establishment for the performance of operas 
in London, under the title of the Royal Academy of 
Music, was set on foot by a body of the nobility and 
gentry in 1720, Handel, who was commissioned to form 
a company, hearing of the splendour of the Dresden 
opera, took a journey to that city, and engaged Senesino 
and several other members of the company. He was 
the principal singer in Handel’s operas till the year 1726, 
when he found it necessary, from the state of his health, 
to go to Italy. In 1730 he returned to England, and 
resumed his situation at the Haymarket. When the 
musical quarrels broke out, which ended in the establish- 
ment of an opera, in 1733, in opposition to Handel, 
Senesino became a member of the hostile company: but 
Farinelli being engaged by the same party in 1734, 
Senesino soon afterwards left England. He retired to 
his native country of Tuscany, and died about the year 
1750. 


—>—_ 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Caffarelli—Gizziello—Carestini—Guarducci— Durastan- 
tiGuadagni— Mingotti—Gabrielli— Want of tenor 
and bass singers. 


Caffarelli, or Caffariello, was born in 1703. He was 
the son of a Neapolitan peasant, and his name was 
Gaetano Mujorano, though he is commonly known by 
the above surname. His natural gifts attracted the notice 
of Porpora, who gave instructions at the same time to 
him and to Farinelli, whose origin was equally obscure. 
Porpora, it is said, taught him in a very extraordinary 
manner. For a period of five years he permitted him 
to sing nothing but a series of scales and exercises, all 
of which he wrote down successively on a single sheet 
of paper. In the sixth year he proceeded to give his 
scholar instructions in articulation, pronunciation, and 
declamation. Caffarelli submitted without a murmur to 
this unexampled discipline ; though, even at the end of 
six years, he imagined he had got a very little way be- 
yond the mere rudiments of the art: but, to his astonish- 
ment, his master one day thus addressed him :—« Young 
man, you may now leave me. You have nothing more 
to learn from me, and are the greatest singer in the 
world.” ‘This story has been repeated by the best in- 
formed writers, and, no doubt, is founded in truth, though 
with much exaggeration. A slow and progressive method 
of tuition is certainly the only way to produce excel- 
lence; but this seems to be carrying the principle to a 
most extravagant length, None but a plodding drudge, 
without a spark of genius, could have submitted to a 
process which would have been too much for the patient 
endurance even of a Russian serf; or if a single spark 





* Burney’s State of Music in Germany, vol. ii, 


had existed at first, it must have been extinguished by so 
barbarous a treatment. 
Be this, however, as it may, Caffarelli did become one 
of the greatest singers of his time, though he did not 
arrive rapidly at the height of his fame. His first ap- 
pearance in public was at Rome, in 1726 ; and he gained 
such reputation in Italy, that he was engaged, in i738, 
to supply the place of Farinelli at the London opera 
house. He was not very successful here. He had to 
contend with the disadvantage arising from the remem- 
brance, yet recent, of Farinelli’s wonderful powers ; and 
he was never well, or m good voice, during the time he 
remained in London, which was only a single season. 

At a subsequent period Caffarelli was looked upon as 
Farinelli’s rival, and many critics considered him the 
greater singer of the two. Among these was Porpora, 
who had been master to both. Though he could not 
bear the insolence of Caffarelli’s disposition, he used to 
say that he was the greatest singer that Italy had ever 
produced. At the marriage of the king of Sardinia, 
then prince of Savoy, with the infanta of Spain, who 
had long been Farinelli’s scholar, it was with great diffi- 
culty that Caffarelli was prevailed upon to go to Turin 
to sing at the royal nuptials. Beiug obliged to go by an 
order of the king of Naples, he was sullen and not dis- 
posed to exert himself, saying, that he had lost his book 
of closes on the road, and should be able to do nothing. 
This was told to his Sardinian majesty, who did not well 
know how to treat such impertinence, Caffarelli not 
being his subject. But, on the first night of perform- 
ance, the prince of Savoy went behind the scenes, as 
the opera was going to begin, and said to Caffarelli that 
he was very happy to see him, though his princess 
thought it hardly possible that any singer could give him 
pleasure after Farinelli. “ Now, Caffarelli,” added the 
prince, clapping him on the shoulder, “ do exert yourself 
a little, and cure the princess of this prejudice in her 
master’s favour.” Caffarelli’s vanity was piqued ; “ Sir,” 
he exclaimed, “her highness shall to-night hear two 
Farinellis in one!” and, exerting all his faculties, he 
sang in a manner which produced acclamations of de- 
light and astonishment. 

He went to Vienna in 1749. Metastasio, in one of 
his letters to Farinelli, gives an account of his reception 
in the Austrian capital, 


« You will be curious,” says the poet, “ to know how 
Caffarelli has been received. The wonders related of 
him by his adherents had excited expectations of some- 
thing above humanity; but the first night he absolutely 
displeased every body. He said he was so oppressed 
and disconcerted by the presence of their imperial ma- 
jesties that he could not recover himself; and, indeed, in 
the subsequent representations he regained his credit so 
much, that some of the nobility and gentry now exalt 
him to the firmament, and even go so far as to make 
heretical comparisons. There are, however, innumerable 
critics who find his voice strong, but false, screaming 
and disobedient; so that he can do nothing considerable 
without forcing it, and when forced it becomes harsh and 
disagreeable. They say he has no judgment, and that 
by frequently attempting what he is unable to execute 
he leaves it unfinished ; that he has an old fashioned and 
bad taste ; and that they can discover in his graces the 
antique and stale flourishes of Nicolini and Matuccio. 
They maintain that he treads the stage abominably ; that 
in the recitatives he is an old nun; and that in all he 
sings there is a whimsical tone of lamentation sufficient 
to sour the gayest allegro. They allow that he can 
sometimes please excessively, but say that these happy 
moments are uncertain, and depend on the caprice of his 
voice and temper, and do not make amends for the suffer- 
ing produced by hisimperfections. You will be pleased 
to observe that I only quote, but do not decide; on the 
contrary, I protest to you that I have all the esteem for 
the performer which he merits. The failure of the first 
night, the diversity of opinions, and the little appearance 
there is of his having acquired the favour of your august 
patroness, a princess whom you know to be an exquisite 
judge of music, have humbled him so extremely, that 
from his present modesty and resignation you would not 
know him. If he continues in this disposition, I hope 
he will acquire many of those suffrages which were at 
first refused him,” 

His arrogance and turbulent spirit, however, speedily 





revived, and produced a fracas of which Metastasiv gives 


the following lively account in one of his letters to the 
Princess di Belmonte. 

“In exchange for the musical news with which your 
excellency bas honoured me concerning our amiable 
friend Monticelli, I shall give you some military tidings 
of our valiant Caffarelli, who a few days ago gave public 
proofs of his being no less a votary of Mars than of 
Apollo. For my misfortune I was not present at these 
warlike feats, but the following is a most faithful nar- 
rative. 

“ The poet of this theatre is a Milanese young man, 
descended from very worthy parents ; but inconsiderate, 
a great admirer of the fair sex, despising money, and as 
deficient in judgment as he is rich in talent. ‘T’o this 
young author the managers of the theatre have entrusted 
the whole arrangements of the stage. I know not 
whether it proceeded from rivalry in abilities or in per- 
sonal beauty, but the poet and the singer have all along 
been on the gui vive, and have treated each other with 
sneers and sarcasms. At length Migliavacca (the poet) 
issued orders for a rehearsal of the opera in preparation. 
All the performers obeyed the summons except Caffarelli ; 
he appeared, however, at the end of the rehearsal, and 
asked the company, with a very disdainful air, what was 
the use of these rehearsals? ‘The conductor answered, 
in a voice of authority, that no one was accountable to 
him for what was done; that he ought to be glad that 
his failure in attendance had been suffered ; that his pre- 
sence or absence was of little consequence to the success 
of the opera, but that whatever he chose to do himself, 
he ought at least to let others do their duty, Caffarelli, 
in a great rage, exclaimed that he who had ordered such 
a rehearsal was a solemn coxcomb. At this all the pa- 
tience and dignity of the poet forsook him ; and getting 
into a towering passion, he honoured the singer with all 
those glorious titles which Caffarelli had earned in vari- 
ous parts of Europe, and slightly touched, but in lively 
colours, some of the most memorable particulars of his 
life: nor was he likely soon to come to a close ; but the 
hero of the panegyric, cutting the thread of his own 
praise, boldly called out to his eulogist, ‘ Follow me, if 
thou hast courage, to a place where there is none to 
assist thee!’ and, moving towards the door, beckoned to 
him to come out. The poet hesitated a moment, and 
then saying with a smile, ‘Truly such an adversary 
makes me blush ; but come along, since it is a Christian 
act to chastise a fool or a madman’—advanced to take 
the field. But Caffarelli, who had flattered himself, 
perhaps, that the muses would not be so valiant, or im- 
agined that, according to the rules of the criminal law, 
a delinquent ought to be punished in loco patrati delicti, 
changed his first resolution of seeking another field of 
battle, and intrenching himself behind the door, drew his 
bright blade, and presented its point to the enemy. Nor 
did the other refuse the combat— 


‘Ma fiero anch’ egli il rilucente acciaro 
Libero dalla placida guarina.’ 


“The by-standers tremble ; each calls on his tutelar 
saint, expecting every moment to see poetical and vocal 
blood besprinkle the harpsichords and double basses, 
But at length, the Signora Tesi, rising from under her 
canopy, where till now she had remained a most tranquil 
spectator, walked with a slow and stately step towards 
the combatants ; when—O sovereign power of beauty ! 
—the frantic Caffarelli, even in the fiercest paroxysm of 
his wrath, captivated and appeased by this unexpected 
tenderness, runs with rapture to meet her, lays his sword 
at her feet, begs pardon for his error, and generously 
sacrificing to her his vengeance, seals, with a thousand 
kisses upon her hand, his protestations of obedience, 
respect, and humility. The nymph signifies her for- 
giveness by a nod; the poet sheaths his sword; the 
spectators begin to breathe again; and the tumultuous 
assembly breaks up amid the joyous sounds of laughter. 
In collecting the numbers of the wounded and the slain, 
none was found but the poor copyist, who, in trying to 
part the ce:nbatants, had received a small contusion in 
the clavicula of the foot, from an involuntary kick of the 
poet’s Pegasus. Next day the battle was commemorated 
in an anonymous sonnet; and soon after an answer was 
produced by the belligerent poet. I hope to procure a 
copy of both to enclose in this epistle. To-day the Ger- 
man comedians are to represent this extraordinary event 
on the stage. They say that already not a place is to be 
had for love or money, and it is not yet twelve o'clock. 
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should like to be one of the audience, if I had an in- 
visible ring.” 
Caffarelli’s success at Vienna does not appear to have 


been equal to his deserts as an artist. His conceit and 
self-sufliciency must have created an unfavourable im- 
pression; and Metastasio’s opinion, we may suppose, 


was in some degree influenced by the circumstance that 
Caflarelli looked upon himself, and was looked upon by 
others, as the rival of Farinelli, to whom the poet was 
so greatly attached. 

Mr. Garrick, who heard Caffarelli at Naples in 1764, 
when he was turned of sixty, thus speaks of him in a 
letter to Dr. Burney: “ Yesterday we attended the cere- 
mony of making a nun; she was the daughter of a duke, 
and the whole was conducted with great splendour and 
magnificence. The church was richly ornamented, and 
there were two large bands of music of all kinds. ‘The 
consecration was performed with great solemnity, and I 
was very much affected; and to crown the whole, the 
principal part was sung by the famous Caffarelli, who, 
though old, has pleased me more than all the singers I 
ever heard. He touched me; and it is the first time I 
have been touched since I came into Italy.” 

Caffarelli spent his latter days at Naples, in the en- 
joyment of a large fortune which he had made by his 
profession. He resided in a magnificent house which 
he had built for himself, and over the door of which he 
had placed this inscription: “ Amphion Thebas, ego 
domum.’ He bought a dukedom, after his own decease, 
for his nephew, who accordingly became Duca di Santi 
Dorato, Caffarelli died in 1783, in his eightieth year. 

Gizziello (whose name was Conti) was engaged by 
Handel, and came to England in 1736. Though then 
a young man, he had gained great reputation in Italy ; 
but such were his modesty and diffidence, that when he 
first heard Farinelli at a private rehearsal, he burst into 
tears, and fainted away from despondency. He was in 
London for two seasons, and received with much favour. 
His voice was then a very high soprano, and his style 
remarkable for pathos, delicacy, and refinement. His 
manner of singing is said to have had a considerable 
effect in modernising the character of Handel's opera 
airs. 

When Gizziello first sang at Rome, before he came to 
England, his performance was considered so admirable 
that it became the subject of conversation throughout 
Italy. Caffarelli, who was then at Naples, and at the 
height of his fame, was so struck by what he had heard 
of the young singer, that he seized the first opportunity, 
when he could be spared from the opera, of going to 
Rome to hear him. He traveled post all night, and 
arriving at Rome the following evening, entered the pit 
wrapped up in a cloak, and unknown to any body. Giz- 
ziello sang; and, when he had done, Caffarelli cried out 
with a loud voice, “ Bravo, bravissimo, Gizziello! @ Caf- 
farelli che ti lo dice!’ and, immediately quitting the 
theatre, set out the same night on his return to Naples. 


After leaving England, Gizziello pursued his studies 
s0 diligently and successfully, that he even contested the 
palm with Farinelli at Madrid. He was at Lisbon during 
the earthquake in 1775; and his mind was so deeply 
impressed by the horror of that tremendous visitation, 
that he retired into a monastery, where he ended his 
days. 

Carestini first appeared at Rome in 1721. In 1723 
he was at Prague, during the great musical performances 
there, on the occasion of the coronation of the emperor 
Charles VI. as king of Bohemia; on which occasion an 
opera was performed in the open air, in which the chorus 
consisted of a hundred voices, and the orchestra of two 
hundred instruments. He came to England in 1733, 
being engaged by Handel to supply the place of Sene- 
sino, who, with almost the whole of Handel’s company, 
had deserted him and joined the rival establishment set 
on foot by the nobility. Carestini remained about seven 
years in England; a proof of the estimation in which 
he was held. After leaving England he sang for many 
vears in Italy, Germany, and Russia, with the highest 
reputation. He died about the year 1758, « Carestini’s 
person,” says Burney, “ was tall, beautiful, and majestic. 
He was a very animated and intelligent actor; and having 
a considerable portion of enthusiasm in his composition, 
with a lively and inventive imagination, he rendered 
every thing he sung interesting by good taste, energy, 
and judicious embellishments. He manifested great 








agility in the execution of difficult divisions from the 
chest in a most articulate and admirable manner.” 

Among the principal singers of this period was Guar- 
ducci, a pupil of the famous Bolognese school of singing 
conducted by Bernacchi. Guarducci came to England 
in 1767, and remained for several seasons. He was 
then somewhat in years, tall and awkward in his figure 
and an inanimate actor; circumstances which at first 
created a prepossession against him; but his merit at 
length was recognised. “He soon discovered,” says 
Burney, “that a singer could not captivate the English 
by tricks or instrumental execution, and told me some 
years after that the gravity of our taste had been of great 
use to him.” The English are as liable to be caught by 
tricks of execution as their neighbours; but it would 
rather appear that Guarducci’s powers of execution were 
insufficient to produce this effect. «“ He was,” continues 
Burney, “the plainest and most simple singer, of the 
first class, I ever heard. All his effects were produced 
by expression and high finishing, nor did he ever aim at 
execution.” Such qualities will be appreciated by all 
hearers, however much they may be dazzled by the per- 
formance of brilliant difficulties. 

Margherita Durastanti was engaged by Handel at the 
same time with Senesino, and came with him to England. 
She sang in the operas composed by Handel, Buononcini, 
and Attilio Ariosti, till the year 1723, when she quitted 
England, finding herself unable to contend with the 
superior powers of Cuzzoni. She took a formal leave of 
the English nation, by singing on the stage the following 
song, written for her by Pope, at the desire of her patron 
the Earl of Peterborough. 


«“ Generous, gay, and gallant nation, 
Bold in arms and bright in arts ; 
Land secure from all invasion, 
All but Cupid’s gentle darts ! 
From your charms, oh who would run ? 
Who would leave you for the sun? 


Happy soil, adieu, adieu ! 
Let old charmers yield to new ; 
In arms, in arts, be still more shining ; 
All your joys be still increasing, 
All your tastes be still refining, 
All your jars for ever ceasing : 
But let old charmers yield to new : 
Happy soil, adieu, adieu.’”’* 


In the Evening Post of 7th March, 1721, there is the 
following paragraph: “ Last Thursday his majesty was 
pleased to stand godfather, and the princess and the Lady 
Bruce godmothers, to a daughter of Mrs. Durastanti, 
chief singer in the opera house. The Marquis Visconti 
for the king, and the Lady Lichfield for the princess.” 
This circumstance deserves mention, as a remarkable 
indication of the respect which was paid in the highest 
quarters to this lady’s private character. 

Gaetano Guadagni was a native of Vicenza. At an 
early age, and before he had acquired any considerable 
reputation, he came to England, in 1748, in a company 
of singers who performed burlettas, or opere buffe, with 
great success. Though his style was then unformed, the 
excellence of his voice attracted the notice of Handel, 
who employed him to sing in the oratorios of the Mes- 
siah and Sampson. During his first residence in Eng- 
land, he was more noticed for his singing in English 





* This effusion was thus burlesqued by Arbuthnot. 


«“ Puppies, whom I now am leaving, 
Merry sometimes, always mad, 

Who lavish most when debts are craving, 
On fool, on farce, and masquerade ! 
Who would not from such bubbles run, 
And leave such blessings for the sun ? 


Happy soil, and simple crew ! 
Let old sharpers yield to new. 

All your tastes be still refining ; 

All your nonsense still more shining : 
Blest in some Berenstadt or Boschi, 
He more awkward, he more husky ; 

And never want, when these are lost t’ us, 

Another Heidegger and Faustus. 
Happy soil, and simple crew ! 

Let old sharpers yield to new! 
Bubbles all, adieu, adieu !” 





than in Italian. When he performed in the English 
opera of the Fairies, Garrick took pleasure in giving 
him instructions in the art of acting. He left London 
about the year 1753; and in the following year was at 
Lisbon with Gizziello, and narrowly escaped destruction 
during the earthquake. When Gizziello, after this ¢a. 
lamity, retired to a monastery, he ‘persuaded the young 
singer to accompany him in his retreat, where, during a 
considerable time, he took pains in directing his studies; 
and it is to this circumstance that Guadagni’s subsequent 
excellence and celebrity may be ascribed. After singing 
for several years, with great reputation, in Italy and 
Germany, he returned to England in 1769. He left this 
country in 1771, after having, notwithstanding his great 
talents, made himself unpopular by an uncompromising 
and troublesome temper. He quarreled with the honour. 
able Mr. Hobart, then patentee of the opera, on the 
ground of some imaginary affront offered to his sister; 
and his determination to support the dignity and pro- 
priety of his dramatic character by refusing to bow when 
applauded, or to injure the effect of an interesting scene 
by repeating an air when encored, so offended the public, 
that at length he never appeared without being hissed, 
The musical world was then split into factions and ca. 
bals ; and his enemies used to begin an encore with which 
he would not comply, for the purpose of bringing upon 
him the indignation of the audience. 

In 1772, Dr. Burney, in his travels through Germany, 
found Guadagni at Munich, in the service of the Elector 
of Bavaria, and enjoying the respect and honour due to 
his talents. He entertained the tourist with great hos- 
pitality, and spoke of individuals in England with much 
gratitude and kindness, but complained bitterly (and 
seemingly with reason) of the treatment he had received 
from the public. He finally retired to his native country, 
and died at Padua in 1786. 

Burney, describing Guadagni during his last residence 
in England, says, « As an actor he seems to have had no 
equal on any stage in Europe: his figure was uncom- 
monly elegant and noble; his countenance replete with 
beauty, intelligence, and dignity ; and his attitudes and 
gestures were so full of grace and propriety that they 
would have been excellent studies for a statuary.” —As 
a singer, his style was very peculiar. «The music he 
sung.” says Burney, “was the simplest imaginable ; a 
few notes with frequent pauses, and opportunities of 
being liberated from the composer and the band, were all 
he wanted. And in these seemingly extemporaneous 
effusions he proved the inheritent power of melody totally 
divorced from harmony, and unassisted even by uniso- 
nous accompaniment. Surprised at such great effects 
from causes apparently so small, I frequently tried to 
analyse the pleasure he communicated to the audience, 
and found that it chiefly arose from his artful manner of 
diminishing the tones of his voice like the dying notes of 
an olian harp. Most other singers captivated by a 
swell or messa de voce ; but Guadagni, after beginning a 
note or passage with all the force he could safely exert, 
fined it off to a thread, and gave it all the effect of ex- 
treme distance.” His voice, however, was then com- 
paraively thin and feeble, having lost a portion of the 
power and volume which it possessed when he wae for- 
merly in England; but, notwithstanding this defect, he 
must be considered as a dramatic singer of the highest 
class. 

Catherina Ningotti was born at Naples about the year 
1726. Her father, an officer in the Austrian service, 
carried her, in her infancy, into Germany ; and, being 
soon afterwards left an orphan, she was placed by an 
uncle in a convent at Gratz in Silesia, where her fine 
voice and ardent love of music induced the abbess to give 
her a musical education. When she was fourteen, she 
was left, by the death of her uncle, in a destitute situation, 
and was soon afterwards induced to marry Signor Min- 
gotti, manager of the opera at Dresden, a man advanced 
in years. At Dresden she attracted the notice of Por- 
pora, who procured an engagement for her at the theatre, 
where, it is said, her performance made so great an im- 
pression, that the celebrated Faustina was impelled by 
jealousy to leave Dresden. The fame she acquired in 
that city procured for her an invitation to Naples, where 
she first appeared in Aristea, in the Olimpiade, composed 
by Galuppi, and gained prodigious applause, not only by 
her singing, but the new reading which, as an actress, 
she gave the character. 

From Naples she returned to Dresden, and afterwards 
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went to Madrid, where she sang, with Gizziello, in the 
operas, under the direction of Farinelli, who was so rigid 
in his restrictions, that he would not allow her to sing 
any where bat in the opera at court, or even to practise 
in a room next the street. She was requested to sing at 
private concerts by many of the Spanish nobility, but 
could not obtain permission from the opera-director, who 
carried his rigour so far as to deny a pregnant lady of 
high rank the pleasure of hearing her, though she was 
unable to go to the theatre, and declared that she longed 
for a song from Mingotti. In Spain this species of men- 
tal malady is treated with the utmost attention. The 
lady’s husband complained to the king of Farinelli’s 
obduracy, which, he said, might be fatal to his wife and 
his child; and the consequence was a royal mandate, 
ordering Mingotti to receive the lady at her house and 
gratify her longing. 

After remaining two years in Spain, Signora Mingotti 
came to England in 1754, and excited unbounded admi- 
ration. She soon engaged in disputes with Vaneschi, 
the manager of the opera, which occasioned violent feuds 
and animosities in the musical world, almost every per- 
son of fashion thinking it necessary, in supporting that 
character, to side with one or other of the parties. 

Many amusing anecdotes are told of the absurdities 
committed, under the influence of this musical mania, by 
the votaries of ton. Mrs. Fox Lane, afterwards Lady 
Bingley, a warm patroness of Mingotti, desirous to enlist 
in her cause the Hon. General Crewe, gave him one day 
a long history of the disputes between the singer and the 
manager, appealing to him for his judgment on so mo- 
mentous a subject. The general listened with much 
seeming attention ; but when she thought him sufficiently 
impressed with the wrongs of Signora Mingotti, he asked 
her very quietly, “ And pray, madam, who is Signora 
Mingotti ?” —« Get out of my house!” cried the lady in 
a passion, “ you shall never hear her sing another note at 
my concerts as long as you live.”—-Admission to Mrs. 
Lane’s concerts, at which Mingotti and the famous vio- 
linist Giardini used exclusively to perform, was con- 
sidered, like the entrée to Almack’s at present, as the 
conclusive stamp to the character of a person of fashion. 
There was no sacrifice or mortification to which fashion- 
able people would not submit in order to obtain it: 
“ And,” says Burney, “la padrona della casa lost but 
few opportunities of letting them know the value she set 
on her invitations, by using them like dogs when they 
were there. Whenever a benefit was in contemplation 
for one of her protégés, taking care of the honour of her 
guests, she obliged them to behave with due gratitude 
and munificence on the occasion. ‘Come!’ she would 
say to her friends, ‘give me five guineas,’—a demand as 
implicity obeyed as if made on the road. Nor had any 
one, who wished ever to be admitted into such good 
company again, the courage to ask the occasion of the 
demand; but patiently waited to know the lady’s plea- 
sure to tell them whether they should be honoured with 
a ticket to Giardini’s or Mingotti’s benefit.” 

Vaneschi having become bankrupt and left the coun- 
try, Giardini and Mingotti were foolish enough to under- 
take the management of the opera, which brought them 
both, as it has done many others, to the brink of ruin. 
Mingotti left England in 1758, and afterwards sang at 
the principal cities in Italy. In 1763 she established her- 
self at Munich, where she was residing when Dr, Burney 
visited that city in 1772. Her ruinous speculation in 
London had swallowed up the fortune she had previously 
made by her exertions; and her income was barely suffi- 
cient, with economy, to support her respectably. «She 
seemed,” Burney says, “to live very comfortably, was 
well received at court, and esteemed by all who were 
able to judge of her understanding and enjoy her con- 
versation.” “It gave me great pleasure,” he adds, “ to 
hear her speak concerning practical music, which she 
does with as much intelligence as any maestro di capella 
with whom I ever conversed. Her knowledge in sing- 
ing, and powers of expression, in different styles, are still 
amazing, and must delight all such as can receive plea- 
sure from sung, unconnected with the blandishments of 
youth and beauty. She speeks three languages, German, 
French, and Italian, so well that it is difficult to say 
which of them is herown. English she likewise speaks, 
and Spanish, well enough to converse in them, and 
understands Latin; but in the three languages first 
mentioned she is truly eloquent.” 

As asinger and actress Dr. Burney thus describes her: 


“Her style of singing was always grand, and such as 
discovered her to be a perfect mistress of her art. She 
was a most judicious and complete actress, extending her 
intelligence to the poetry and every part of the drama; 
yet her greatest admirers acknowledged that her voice 
and manner would have been still more irresistible, if she 
had possessed a little more feminine grace and softness.” 

The last star which we shall enumerate in this vocal 
constellation, is the celebrated Caterina Gabrielli—cele- 
brated not less for the singularity of her character than 
for her powers as a singer. She was the daughter of a 
cardinal’s cook, and thence acquired the appellation (after 
the Italian fashion) of La Cuochetina. She was a pupil 
of Porpora’s; and at an early age made herself remark- 
able throughout Italy for her extraordinary talents, and 
her capricious and untractable disposition. She was 
engaged to go to Madrid in 1758; on which occasion 
Metastasio gave his friend Farinelli the following account 
of her. “The amusing stories which you hear from 
Italy concerning our Signora Gabrielli are but too true: 
She is young, an Italian, favoured by nature, and of 
transcendent abilities in music: so that it is not surpris- 
ing that, like other sirens, she should be capricious. But 
in your hands I hope she will be more prudent. She is 
perfectly aware of her own merit, and yet extremely 
timid. In order to moderate her impetuosity, it will be 
necessary, perhaps, {o impress her mind with great re- 
spect for, or rather positive fear of, the sovereign and the 
court: but that this may not depress her spirits too much 
in performance, you should likewise encourage her by 
your approbation and the applause of your friends; and 
I assure you she will deserve it. Indeed you are a 
more expert pilot than I, and I have no doubt will turn 
your skill to good account. At Vienna, Milan, and 
Lucca, where this young singer was dexterously man- 
aged, she enchanted every body who heard her; but at 
Padua, where they tried to use the whip more than the 
spur, they threw away their money.” We do not learn 
how far, or how successfully, Farinelli availed himself of 
these hints of the good-natured poet. 

Brydone, in his Tour through Sicily and Malta, gives 
an ample and entertaining account of this singular per- 
son. The first woman,” says this agreeable writer, 
“is Gabrielli, who is certainly the greatest singer in the 
world, and those who sing in the same theatre must be 
capital, otherwise they never can be attended to. This, 
indeed, has been the fate of all the performers, except 
Pacchierotti, and he too gave himself up for lost on 
hearing her performance. It happened to be an air of 
execution, exactly adapted to her voice, in which she ex- 
erted herself in so astonishing a manner, that, before it 
was half done, poor Pacchierotti burst out a crying, and 
ran in behind the scenes, lamenting that he had dared to 
appear on the same stage with so wonderful a singer, 
where his small talents must not only be lost, but where 
he must ever be accused of presumption, which he hoped 
was foreign to his character. It was with some difficulty 
they could prevail upon him to appear again; but from an 
applause well merited, both from his talents and modesty, 
he soon began to pluck up a little courage ; and in the 
singing of a tender air, even she herself, as well as the 
audience, is said to have been moved. 

“ The performance of Gabrielli is so generally known 
and admired, that it is needless to say any thing to you 
on that subject. Her wonderful execution and volubility 
of voice has long been the admiration of Italy, and has 
even obliged them to invent a new term to express it; 
and would she exert herself as much to please as to 
astonish, she might almost perform the wonders that 
have been ascribed to Orpheus and Timotheus: but it 
happens, luckily perhaps for the repose of mankind, that 
her caprice is, if possible, even greater than her talents, 
and has made her still more contemptible than these 
have made her celebrated. By this means, her character 
has often proved a sufficient antidote both to the charms 
of her voice and those of her person, which are, indeed, 
almost equally powerful: but if these had been united 
to the qualities of a modest and an amiable mind, she 
would have made dreadful havoc in the world. How- 
ever, with all her faults, she is certainly the most danger- 
ous siren of modern times, and has made more conquests, 
I suppose, than any one woman breathing. It is but 
justice to add, that, contrary to the generality of her pro- 
fession, she is by no means selfish or mercenary, but on 
the contrary, has given many singular proofs of gene- 











rosity and disinterestedness. She is very rich, from the 





bounty, as is supposed, of the last emperor, who was 
fond of having her at Vienna; but she was at last 
banished that city, as she has likewise been most of those 
in Italy, from the broils and squabbles that her intriguing 
spirit, perhaps, still more than her beauty, had excited. 

“There are a great many anecdotes concerning her 
that would not make an unentertaining volume, and, I 
am told, are, or will soon be, published. Although she 
is considerably upwards of thirty, on the stage she 
scarcely appears to be eighteen ; and this art of appear- 
ing young is none of the most contemptible she possesses. 
When she is in good humour, and really chooses to 
exert herself, there is nothing in music I have ever 
heard, to be compared to her performance ; for she sings 
to the heart as well as to the fancy, when she pleases, and 
she then commands every passion with unbounded 
sway. But she is seldom capable of exercising these 
wonderful powers ; and her caprice and her talents, exert- 
ing themselves by turns, have given her all her |’fe the 
singular fate of becoming alternately an object of admi- 
ration and contempt. Her powers in acting and reciting 
ere scarcely inferior to those of her singing: sometimes 
a few words in the recitative, with a simple accompani- 
ment, produce an effect that I have never been sensible 
of from any other performer, and incline me to believe 
what Rousseau advances on this branch of music, which 
with us is so much despised. She owes much of her 
merit to the instruction she received from Metastasio, 
particularly in acting and reciting; and he allows that 
she does more justice to his operas than any other 
actress that ever attempted them. 

“Her caprice is so fixed and stubborn, that neither 
interest, nor flattery, nor threats, nor punishments have 
the least power over it; and it appears that treating her 
with respect and contempt have an equal tendency to 
increase it. It is seldom that she condescends to exert 
these wonderful talents; but most particularly if she 
imagines that such an exertion is expected. And 
instead of singing her airs as other actresses do, for the 
most part she only hums them over, a mezza voce: and 
no art whatever is capable of making her sing when she 
does not choose it. ‘he most successful expedient has 
ever been found, to prevail on her favouriie lover (for 
she always has one) to place himself in the centre of 
the pit or the front box ; and if they are on good terms, 
which is seldom the case, she will address her tender 
airs to him, and exert herself to the utmost. Her present 
inamorato promised to give us this specimen of his 
power over her. He took his seat accordingly ; but 
Gabrielli, probably suspecting the connivance, would 
take no notice of him ; so that even this expedient does 
not always succeed. The viceroy, who is fond of music, 
has tried every method with her to no purpose. Some 
time ago he gave a great dinner to the principal nobility 
of Palermo, and sent an invitation to Gabrielli to be of 
the party. Every other person arrived at the hour of 
invitation. The viceroy ordered dinner to be put back, 
and sent to let her know that the company waited her. 
The messenger found her reading in bed. She said she 
was sorry for having made the company wait, and 
begged he would make her apology, but that really shoe 
had entirely forgotten her engagement. The viceroy 
would have forgiven this piece of insolence, but when 
the company came to the opera, Gabrielli repeated her 
part with the utmost negligence and indifference, and 
sang all her airs in what they call sotto voce, that is, so 
low that they can scarcely be heard. The viceroy was 
offended ; but as he is a good-tempered man, he was loth 
to make use of authority ; but at last, by a perseverance 
in this insolent stubbornness, she obliged him to threaten 
her with punishment in case she any longer refused to 
sing. On this she grew more obstinate than ever, de- 
claring that force and authority should never succeed 
with her; that he might make her cry, but never could 
make her sing. The viceroy then sent her to prison, 
where she remained twelve days; during which time 
she gave magnificent entertainments every day, paid the 
debts of al’ the poor prisoners, and distributed large sums 
in charity. The viceroy was obliged to give up strug- 
gling with her, and she was at last set at liberty amidst 
the acclamations of the poor. 

“ Luckily for us, she is at present in good humour, 
and sometimes exerts herself to the utmost of her power, 
She says she has several times been on terms with the 
manager of our opera, but thinks she shall never be able 
to pluck up resolution enough to go to England. What 
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do you think is her reason? It is by no means a bad 
one. She says she cannot command her caprice, but 
for the most part it commands her; and that there she 
could have no opportunity of indulging it. For, says 
she, were I to take it into my head not to sing, I am 
told the people there would certainly mob me, and per- 
haps break my bones; now I like to sleep in a whole 
skin, although it should even be in a prison. She alleges, 
too, that it is not always caprice that prevents her from 
singing, but that it often depends upon physical causes. 
And this, indeed, I can readily believe: for that wonder- 
ful flexibility of voice, that runs with such rapidity and 
neatness through the most minute divisions, and pro- 
duces almost instantaneously so great a variety of mo- 
dulation, must surely depend on the very nicest tune of 
the fibres. And if these are in the smallest degree re- 
laxed, or their elasticity diminished, how is it possible 
that their contractions and expansions can so readily 
obey the will as to produce these effects? The opening 
of the glottis which forms the voice is extremely small, 
and in every variety of tone its diameter must suffer a 
sensible change; for the same diameter must ever pro- 
duce the same tone. So wonderfully minute are its con- 
tractions and dilatations, that Dr. Keil, I think, computes 
that in some voices its opening, not more than the tenth 
of an inch, is divided into upwards of twelve hundred 
parts, the different sound of every one of which is per- 
ceptible to an exact ear. Now what a nice tension of 
fibres must this require! I should imagine even the 
most minute change in the air must cause a sensible dif- 
ference, and that in our foggy climate the fibres would 
be in danger of losing this wonderful sensibility, oi at 
least that they would very often be put out of tune. It 
is the same case with an ordinary voice, where the va- 
riety of divisions run through, and the volubility with 
which they are executed, bear no proportion to those of 
a Gabrielli.’”* 

Notwithstanding her dread of the English public, 
however, Gabrielli came to London in 1775, She did 
not make so great an impression as she ought to have 
done; for, though no longer young, she had neither lost 
her beauty nor her vocal powers. “ She had no indica- 
tions,” says Burney, “ of low birth in her countenance 
or deportment, which had all the grace and dignity of a 
Roman matron. Her reputation was so great before her 
arrival in Eagland, for singing and caprice, that the 
public, expecting perhaps too much of both, was unwill- 
ing to allow her due praise in her performance, and too 
liberal in ascribing every thing she said and did to pride 
and insolence. It having been reported that she often 
feigned sickness, and sang ill when she was able to sing 
well, few were willing to allow she could be sick, or that 
she ever sang her best when she was here; and those 
who were inclined to believe that sometimes she might 
perhaps have exerted herself in pure caprice, thought 
her voice on the decline, or that fame, as usual, had de- 
viated from the trath in speaking of her talents. Her 
voice, though of an exquisite quality, was not very 
powerful. As an actress, though of low stature, there 
were such grace and dignity in her gestures and deport- 





* The public do not make sufficient allowance for the 
extreme delicacy of the vocal organs of great singers. 
Signora Mingotti told Burney, that “ she was frequently 
hissed by the English for having the toothache, a cold, 
or a fever, to which the good people of England will 
readily allow every human being to be liable, except an 
actor or a singer.” Our vocal performers are constantly 
twitted with theatrical ailments, as if they, of all people 
in the world, can never have an illness unless there is a 
design in it; aud are thus inconsiderately treated with 
great injustice. Look at the life of an Italian prima 
donna—Madame Grisi, for instance—during the London 
season ; her continual and seemingly indefatigable exer- 
tion, night after night, and morning after morning, at 
operas, concerts, rehearsals, and musical parties at the 
houses of the great, exposed to the effects of heated 
rooms and chilling draughts, and suffering, moreover, 
under those influences of our climate which are so 
strongly felt by the “children of the south.” Observe, 
at the same time, with what steadiness she goes through 
her various labours, and how very seldom the public 
have to complain of disappointment; and we shall be 
convinced that no class of persons are less apt than 
great singers to allow even real indisposition (o interfere 
with the fulfilment of their duties. 





ment as caught every unprejudiced eye; indeed she 
filled the stage and occupied the attention of the specta- 
tors so much, that they could look at nothing else while 
she was in view. Her freaks and espiegleries, which 
had fixed her reputation, seemed to have been very much 
subdued before her arrival in England. In conversation 
she seemed the most intelligent and best bred virtuosa 
with whom I had ever conversed ; not only on the sub- 
ject of music, but on every subject concerning which a 
well educated female, who had seen the world, might 
reasonably be expected to have obtained information. 
She had been three years in Russia previous to her ar- 
rival in England, during which time no peculiarities of 
individual character, national manners, or court etiquette, 
had escaped her observation. In youth, her beauty and 
caprice had occasioned a universal delirium among her 
young countrymen, and there were still remains of bot 
sufficiently powerful, while she was in England, to ren- 
der credible their former influence.” Soon after leaving 
England she retired to Bologna, where she spent the re- 
mainder of her life in tranquillity. 

Besides the singers of whom some account has now 
been given, many others (some of them of hardly in- 
ferior pretensions) might be enumerated as being the 
immediate disciples of the great Italian schools in the 
beginning of the last century. Among these may be 
mentioned the names of Valentini, Amorevoli, Monti- 
celli, Manzoli, Raaf, Signora Strada, and Signora Frasi. 

It is to be remarked, that, during the period when the 
Italian school of singing was in its most flourishing 
state, the principal male performers were possessed of 
soprano or contralto voices. In the operas of that time, 
subordinate parts only were written for tenor or bass 
voices, and given to performers of inferior note. In 
several of Handel’s Italian operas, written for our stage, 
there are parts for a bass, which were performed by 
Roschi, a singer of ability, though it does not seem that 
he had any reputation on the continent. When Handel, 
in 1729, formed a company for the performance of Ita- 
lian operas, and announced their names in the newspa- 
pers, be said that there was “a bass voice from Ham- 
burgh, there being none worth engaging in Italy.” ‘This 
bass voice belonged to a singer of the name of Reim- 
schneider, and there were two other German singers, 
Reinhold and Waltz, whose names are attached to the 
bass parts in the published music of several Italian 
operas performed in London. Parts for a tenor voice are 
of very rare occurrence: and the only tenor singer be- 
longing to the Italian school of the period in question, 
who acquired any great degree of celebrity, was Raaf, a 
native of Germany. At a time when the hero or the 
lover was a soprano or a contralto, the tenor must ne- 
cessarily have been excluded, except in the very rare in- 
stances where -parts for these different voices could be 
introduced without interfering with each other, and pro- 
ducing an incongruous effect. In tyrants, old men, or 
rough and harsh characters, the bass voice could be ap- 
propriately introduced ; but it would seem that nothing 
more was required from the performance than force and 
energy, without any of the polish and cultivation which 
have been attained by the bass singers of more recent 
times, 
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Rinaldo—Calypso and Telemachus—Galliard—Ana- 
stasia Robinsou—Amadigi—The Contrivances—The 
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singers—Radamisto—Astarto—M uzio Scevola—-O pera 
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glect of the Italian opera—Tolomeo Ré d’ Egitto— 
Close of the Royal Academy of Music—Opera con- 
ducted by Heidegger and Handel—New singers en- 
gaged—Parthenope—The nobility’s opera—Opposi- 
tion to Handel—Ruinous consequences to him—He 
abandons dramatic composition—Chronological list of 
his Italian operas—His published operas—Observa- 
tions on Handel’s Italian music—Operas of contempo- 
rary composers—Decline of the Italian opera about 
the middie of the eighteenth century. 


The establishment of the Italian opera in England 
may be dated from the arrival of Handel, and the ap- 
pearance of his first opera, Rinaldo, which (as has been 





mentioned in a previous chapter) took place in 1711, 
From that time, Italian operas, by him and the most 
distinguished composers of the day, were regularly per. 
formed by complete Italian companies ; and such were 
their attractions, that the English opera, for a time, was 
almost entirely abandoned. 

Rinaldo, though inferior to many of Handel’s subse. 
quent operas, was beyond comparison the most masterly 
work of this description that had been heard in Eng. 
land. The airs are generally antiquated in their form; 
and the phrases of melody have been so often repeated 
by subsequent composers, that they now appear hack. 
neyed and common. To imagine their effect when 
originally produced, it is necessary to keep in view the 
state of music at that time: and this remark is generally 
applicable to music of an old date, especially if it is of 
a melodious and popular kind. One air, however, in 
this opera, furnishes a remarkable exception ;—the air 
“ Furie terribile,” sung by Armida. It is a wild burst 
of passion, full of the force and energy of Gluck, whose 
style, too, it resembles in its brevity, and the want of the 
eternal da capo of Handel’s days. There is an impas- 
sioned air in this opera, “ II tricerbero humiliato,” which 
became so popular from Nicolini’s singing, that it was 
adapted to a bacchanalian song beginning “Let the 
waiter bring clean glasses,” and long sung at convivial 
meetings throughout the kingdom. In the published 
music of the opera, the words of this jovial ditty are 
joined to the air, in addition to the original Italian words! 
The music (besides the dialogue in recitative) consists 
entirely of airs, with one duet, and a chorus by way of 
finale, a trivial and flimsy production. 

This opera, with repetitions of Hydaspes and Alma- 
hide, and two operas, Antiochus and Hamlet, both of 
them written by Apostolo Zeno, and composed by Gas- 
parini, supplied the stage for a couple of seasons. In 
1712, another attempt was made to produce an English 
opera. This was Calypso and Telemachus, written by 
Mr. Hughes, and composed by Mr. Galliard. Mr. Hughes 
assigned as a reason for this attempt, that “it could 
never have been the intention of those who first pro- 
moted the Itulian opera, that it should take entire pos- 
session of our stage, to the exclusion of every thing of 
the like kind that could be produced here.”—« Though 
the English language,” he further says in his preface, 
“is not so soft and full of vowels as the Italian, it does 
not follow that it is therefore incapable of harmony. It 
is certainly of great importance in dramatic entertain- 
ments that they should be performed in a language un- 
derstood by the audience; and though the airs of an 
opera may be heard with delight, as instrumental pieces, 
without words, yet it is impossible that the recitative 
should give pleasure when the words are either taken 
away or unintelligible.” 

In pursuance of these views, Mr. Hughes constructed 
his opera in the Italian form, with the dialogue in reci- 
tative. ‘The piece was well written, and the songs pos- 
sessed of poetical merit. Mr. Galliard, too, was an able 
composer, and competent to do justice to the music: 
but, whether from the piece being wanting in interest 
and dramatic effect, or from the inferiority of the sing- 
ers, ot from the unfitness of the English language for 
dialogue in recitative, the opera supported but five repre- 
sentations, and these only at intervals. After the third 
performance, Nicolini appeared in Antiochus for the last 
lime previous to his departure for Italy, as was then 
imagined, for ever. Mr. Addison, in the Spectator for 
June 14th, 1712, says, “I am sorry to find by the opera 
bills for this day, that we are likely to lose the greatest 
performer in dramatic music that is now living, or that 
perbaps ever appeared upon a stage, I need not acquaint 
my readers that I am speaking of Signor Nicolini. The 
town is highly obliged to this excellent artist for having 
shown us the Italian music in its perfection, as well as 
for that generous approbation he lately gave to an opera 
of our own country, in which the composer endeavoured 
to do justice to the beauty of the words, by following 
that noble example which has been set him by the great- 
est foreign masters in that art.” This little bit of puff 
seems to have done Calypso little good: for, after two 
performances more, it was finally laid aside. 

This opera deserved a better fate, if we may judge 
from the printed music, which contains a number of 
beautiful things. Some of the airs are loaded with long 
divisions, which could have been no objection to them 
at that time: but others are so graceful and expressive, 
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and in so pure a taste, that they cannot fail to give plea- 
sure at any time. The opening air, “ For thee the rill- 
ing waters flow,” sung by Calyposo, is full of tender 
melancholy, and has some fine descriptive passages in 
the accompaniments. ‘There is a great deal of passion 
throughout this part. The opera concludes with an air 
by Calypso, expressive of her despair at being forsaken, 
and ending with a burst of grief, « O that Calypso too 
could die!” The high note sustained for two bars is 
the very cry of agony, and given by such a singer as 
Margherita de I’Epine, who performed the part, ought to 
have produced a powerful effect. The air in the part of 
Minerva, “See these golden beams,” is a noble compo- 
sition, and would still make an excellent concert song. 
There are, indeed, many things in this opera which are 
worthy the attention of our best singers even at this day. 

John Ernest Galliard, the composer of this opera, was 
a native of Zell, and came to England, in the suite of 
Prince George of Denmark, in the capacity of a per- 
former on the oboe. He spent the remainder of his life 
in this country ; and, notwithstanding his want of suc- 
cess in the above instance, became a popular composer 
for the theatres in Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Covent Gar- 
den. His hunting song, “ With early horn,” was long 
in great vogue at the theatres and concerts, and is still 
well known to the lovers of old English melody. At 
his last benefit, in 1746, among other compositions of 
bis that were performed, was a piece for twenty-four 
bassoons and four double basses. He died in 1749. 

In 1714, the celebrated Anastasia Robinson made her 
first appearance as a dramatic singer. This lady was 
the daughter of a portrait painter, of a good family in 
Leicestershire. She at first learned music as an accom- 
plishment ; but her father, being afflicted with a disease 
in his eyes, which terminated in blindness, and being 
thus rendered unable to support his family by the exer- 
cise of his art, thought of availing himself of his daugh- 
ter’s extraordinary disposition for music, by euucating 
her for it as a profession. She accordingly received in- 
structions in Italian, and in the different branches of 
music, from the first teachers of the time. Her general 
improvement was not neglected, and she acquired those 
accomplishments which add grace and elegance to the 
female character. ‘T’o these advantages she added a con- 
siderable share of beauty, and a cheerful and engaging 
disposition ; so that she had become a general favourite 
in a respectable circle of society, even before her en- 
trance into public life. Her first appearances as a vocal- 
ist were at concerts, where she used to accompany her- 
self on the harpsichord. She soon gained the favour of 
the public, and the countenance and patronage of some 
persons of high rank; and her father, encouraged by 
her success, took a house in Golden square, where he 
established a weekly concert, or musical conversazione, 
which was much frequented by people of taste and 
fashion. 

Her first appearance at the Italian opera was in an 
opera called Creso, the music of which seems to have 
been a pasticcio, or compilation from the works of va- 
rious composers of the time. She next appeared, the 
same season, in Arminio, an opera by an anonymous 
composer. From this period, till the year (724, she 
continued to occupy a principal situation at the opera, 
with increasing reputation and applause. Her salary, 
Dr. Burney says, was £1000, and her emoluments, by 
benefits and presents, were estimated at nearly as much 
more, She quitted the stage, and the exercise of her 
profession, in consequence of a private marriage with the 
Earl of Peterborough, who made himself so celebrated 
by his brilliant exploits at the head of the British troops 
in Spain during the war of the succession. 

This marriage being then unknown, her retirement 
from the stage was said to have been occasioned by an 
insult which she received one evening from Senesino, 
and for which he was severely caned on the spot by 
Lord Peterborough, who was behind the scenes. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, in a letter to the Countess of 
Mar, written in 1723, thus notices this affair, among 
other pieces of the scandal of the day. “The second 
heroine (Mrs. Robinson) has engaged half the town in 
arms, from the nicety of her virtue, which was not able 
to bear the too near approach of Senesino in the opera, 
and her condescension in her accepting of Lord Peter- 
borough for a champion, who has signalised both his 
love and courage upon this occasion in as many instances 
as ever Don Quixote did for Dulcinea, Poor Senesino, 





like a vanquished giant, was forced to confess upon his 
knees that Anastasia was a nonpareil of virtue and 
beauty. Lord Stanhope,* as dwarf to the said giant, 
joked on his side, and was challenged for his pains. 
Lord Delawar was Lord Peterborough’s second; my 
lady miscarried—the whole town divided into parties on 
this important point. Innumerable have been the dis- 
orders between the two sexes on so great an account, 
besides half the house of peers being put under an ar- 
rest. By the providence of Heaven, and the wise cares 
of his majesty, no bloodshed ensued. However, things 
are now tvulerably accommodated ; and the fair lady rides 
through the town in triumph in the shining berlin of 
her hero, not to reckon the more solid advantage of £100 
a month which ’tis said he allows her.” Such was the 
stigma under which Lord Peterborough allowed his wife 
to remain for many years, till he removed it by a public 
declaration of their marriage, 

Dr. Burney has inserted in his History an account of 
this lady, and of the circumstances connected with her 
marriage, communicated to him by Mrs. Delany, Lady 
Peterborough’s contemporary and intimate friend. It is 
very pleasing, and must necessarily be authentic. 

«“ Mrs. Anastasia Robinson,” says Mrs. Delany, “ was 
of a middling stature, not handsome, but of a pleasing, 
modest countenance, with large blue eyes. Her deport- 
ment was easy, unaffected, and graceful. Her manner 
and address very engaging, and her behaviour, on all 
occasions, that of a gentlewoman, with perfect propriety. 
She was not only liked by all her acquaintance, but 
loved and caressed by persons of the highest rank, with 
whom she appeared always equal, without assuming. 
Her father’s house, in Golden square, was frequented by 
all the men of genius and refined taste of the times. 
Among the number of persons of distinction who fre- 
quented Mr. Robinson’s house, and seemed to distinguish 
his daughter in a particular manner, were the Earl of 
Peterborough and General H The latter had 
shown a long attachment to her, and his attentions were 
so remarkable, that they seemed more than the effects of 
common politeness; and as he was a very agreeable 
man and in good circumstances, he was favourably re- 
ceived, not doubting but that his intentions were ho- 
nourable. A declaration of a very contrary nature was 
treated with the contempt it deserved, though Mrs. A. 
Robinson was very much prepossessed in his favour. 

« Soen after this, Lord Peterborough endeavoured to 
convince her of his partial regard for her; but, agree- 
able and artful as he was, she remained very much upon 
her guard, which rather increased than diminished his 
admiration and passion for her. Yet still his pride 
struggled with his inclination ; for all this time she was 
engaged to sing in public, a circumstance very grievous 
to her; but, urged by the best of motives, she submitted 
to it, in order to assist her parents, whose fortune was 
much reduced by Mr. Robinson’s loss of sight, which 
deprived him of the benefit of his profession as a painter. 

« At length Lord Peterborough made his declaration 
to her on honourable terms, He found it would be vain 
to make proposals on any other, and as he omitted no 
circumstance that could engage her esteem and grati- 
tude, she accepted them, as she was sincerely attached 
to him. He earnestly requested her keeping it a secret 
till a more convenient time for him to make it known, 
to which she readily consented, having a perfect confi- 
dence in bis honour. 

“Mrs, A. Robinson had a sister, a very pretty accom- 
plished woman, who married Dr. Arbuthnot’s brother. 
After the death of Mr. Robinson, Lord Peterborough 
took a house near Fulham, in the neighbourhood of his 
own villa at Parson’s green, where he settled Mrs. Ro- 
binson and her mother. They never lived under the 
same roof, till the earl, being seized with a violent fit of 
illness, solicited her to attend him at Mount Bevis, near 
Southampton, which she refased with firmness, but upon 
condition that, though still denied to take his name, she 
might be permitted to wear her wedding ring; to which, 
finding her inexorable, he at length consented. 

“ His haughty spirit was still reluctant to the making 
a declaration that would have done justice to so worthy 
a character as the person to whom he was now united; 
and indeed his uncontrollable temper and high opinion 
of his own actions made him a very awful husband, ill 








* The celebrated Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of 
Chesterfield. 





suited to Lady Peterborough’s good sense, amiable tem- 
per, and delicate sentiments. She was a Roman Catholic, 
but never gave offence to those of a contrary opinion, 
though very strict in what she thought her duty. Her 
excellent principles and fortitude of mind supported her 
through many severe trials in her conjugal state. But 
at last he prevailed on himself to do her justice, instigated, 
it is supposed, by his bad state of health, which obliged 
him to seek another climate, and she absolutely refused 
to go with him unless he declared his marriage. Her 
attendance on him in this illness nearly cost her her 
life. 

“ He appointed a day for all his nearest relations to 
meet him at the apartment over the gateway of St. 
James’s palace, belonging to Mr. Poyntz, who was mar- 
ried to Lord Peterborough’s niece, and at that time pre- 
ceptor of Prince William, afterwards Duke of Cumber- 
land. He also appointed Lady Peterborough to be there 
at the same time. When they were all assembled, he 
began a most eloquent oration, enumerating all the vir- 
tues and perfections of Mrs. A. Robinson, and the recti- 
tude of her conduct during his long acquaintance with 
her, for which he acknowledged his great obligation and 
sincere attachment, declaring he was determined to do 
her that justice which he ought to have done long ago, 
which was, presenting her to all his family as his wife. 
He spoke this harangue with so much energy, and in 
parts so pathetically, that Lady Peterborough, not being 
apprised of his intentions, was so affected that she faint- 
ed away in the midst of the company. 

** After Lord Peterborough’s death, she lived a very 
retired life, chiefly at Mount Bevis, and was seldom pre- 
vailed on to leave that habitation but by the Duchess of 
Portland, who was always happy to have her company 
at Bulstrode, when she could obtain it, and often visited 
her at her own house. 

« Among Lord Peterborough’s papers, she found his 
memoirs, written by himself, in which he declared he 
had been guilty of such actions as would have reflected 
very much upon his character, for which reason she 
burnt them. ‘This, however, contributed to complete the 
excellency of her principles, though it did not fail giv- 
ing offence to the curious enquirers after anecdotes of 
so remarkable a character as that of the Earl of Peter- 
borough.” 

Lord Peterborough’s declaration of his marriage took 
place in 1735, and he died at Lisbon the same year. 
Lady Peterborough died in 1750. 

Anastasia Robinson’s voice was a contralto. From 
the airs written for her by Handel and other composers, 
it appears that it was of small compass, and that her 
powers of execution were not great. Her success must 
be ascribed to an expressive simplicity in her style of 
singing, and her agreeable qualities as an actress. 

Handel’s next opera, Amadigi, or Amadis of Gaul, 
was first performed on 25th May, 1715. The music of 
this piece was never published, but Dr. Burney, who ex- 
amined the MS. score, describes it as containing many 
beauties. The principal characters were performed by 
Nicolini (who had returned to England) and Anastasia 
Robinson. For several seasons this was the only new 
production of any importance. 

During this period no English operas were attempted, 
but some little musical entertainments, or afterpieces, 
appear to have been brought forward. One of these was 
The Contrivances, a musical farce, the words and music 
of which were by Henry Carey. It was first performed 
in 1715, and was very successful. « Arethusa,” says 
the Biographia Dramatica, “used to be the probation- 
ary part for female singers before they were bold enough 
to venture upon characters of more consequence: a 
mode of conduct which would be more serviceable to 
the stage than beginning, as is usual now, with stepping 
on the top round of the ladder at once, a circumstance 
which precludes ascension and includes the danger of a 
fall.” Nothing, indeed, can be more absurd or more 
disadvantaégenus to themselves, than the course which 
has been generally followed by aspirants to theatrical 
fame. Every unfledged actor must take his first flight 
in Hamlet, Othello, or Macbeth; and Mandane, as being 
the greatest and most difficult part in our musical drama, 
has been especially chosen for the debit of young female 
vocalists. How many promising commencements of this 
sort have been followed by total disappointment ! 

In 1717, an attempt was made to call the attention of 
the public to English operas, by the performance of 
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Camilla and Thomyris, at the little theatre in Lincoln’s | each subscriber should pay a further sum of five guineas, 


Inn Fields, entirely by English singers, except Marghe- 
rita de L’Epine; but the experiment was ansuccessful. 
From this time there was an intermission for some years 
in the performance of Italian operas, so that London 
appears to have been without any musical dramatic en- 
tertainments till the establishment of the Italian theatre, 
called the Royal Academy of Music, in 1720. 

This establishment was the result of a plan formed by 
a number of distinguished members of the aristocracy, 
for patronising and carrying on the Italian opera, A 
fund of £50,000 was raised by subscription, among the 
first personages of the kingdom, his majesty, George ie 
contributing £1,000. The subscribers were incorporated 
into a society or company, whose affairs were conducted 
by a governor, deputy governor, and twenty directors. 
The first year the Duke of Newcastle was governor ; 
Lord Bingley, deputy governor; and the directors were 
the Dukes of Portland and Queensberry, the Earls of 
Burlington, Stair, and Waldegrave, Lords Chetwynd 
and Stanhope, Generals Dormer, Wade, and Hunter, 
Sir John Vanburgh, Colonels Blathwayt and O'Hara, 
and James Bruce, Thomas Cole of Norfolk, Conyers 
D'Arcy, Brian Fairfax, George Harrison, Williain Pult- 
ney, and Francis Whitworth, Esquires. 

These gentlemen proceeded in their enterprise with 
great spirit. Handel, who at that time was residing with 
the Duke of Chandos at Cannons, was engaged as com- 
poser, and commissioned to procure singers; and Bonon- 
cini and Attilio Ariosti, composers of reputation on the 


and five guineas more on the Ist of May. The academy 
promised fifty performances, and obliged themselves to 
allow a deduction proportionably, in case they did not 
give that number, This announcement, which was 
made on the 25th of November, 1721, was the origin of 
the plan of an annual subscription, free from all risks or 
demands beyond its amount, which has been followed 
ever since. 

The comparative merit of Handel and Bononcini be- 
came the subject of violent disputes in the fashionable 
circles, The Italian composer, though far inferior to his 
illustrious rival, was a man of great merit, and had a 
large body of warm partisans. Swift, who bestows a 
passing lash on many of the follies of his day, ridiculed 
the dissensions on this subject. 


“Some say that Signor Bononcini 
Compar’d to Handel’s a mere ninny ; 
While others say that, to him, Handel 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle. 

Strange, that such difference should be 
*T wixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee !” 


Bononcini’s Griselda, the best opera he produced in 
this country, was brought out in 1722, and had a very 
great run. The character of the patient heroine was 
represented by Anastasia Robinson, whose performance 
of this part is said to have completed her conquest of 
the heart of Lord Peterborough. The drama, written 
by Rolli, and founded on the well-known legend, is 





continent, were also engaged to write operas. Handel 
immediately proceeded to Dresden, where Italian operas 
were then performed with great splendour at the court 
of Augustus, King of Poland and Elector of Saxony ; 
and there he engaged Senesino, Berenstadt, Boschi, and 
Signora Durastanti. 

The first opera composed by Handel for the Royal 
Academy of Music was Rhadamisto, written by Haym, 
a work superior to any which the composer had yet pro- 
duced in this country. “It seems,” says Burney, “as 
if he was not insensible of its worth; as he dedicated 
the book of the words to the king, George I., subscrib- 


ing himself his majesty’s ‘ most faithful subject ;’ which, 
as he was neither a Hanoverian by birth, nor a native of 
England, seems to imply bis having been naturalised 
here by a bill in parliament.” Whether Handel was or 
was not naturalised in England, de jure, he certainly 
was so de facto, by an uninterrupted residence of half 
a century in this country, where he arrived a youth of 


five and twenty, and where, at the age of seventy-five, 
he closed his life full of years and honour. 

Bononcini, Handel’s celebrated rival in dramatic com- 
position, produced his first opera, Astarto, in the same 
year. It had great success, and was frequently perform- 
ed for several seasons; though, on examination of the 
music, it does not seem to have deserved the favour with 
which it was received. 

The next novelty was the opera of Muzio Scevola, 
remarkable from the circumstance of being the joint pro- 
duction of the three composers, Handel, Bononcini, and 
Ariosti. It has been said that the division was made by 
the directors of the Royal Academy, for the purpose of 
trying the abilities of the diflerent composers, and of 
deciding which of them was deserving of preference. 
But there seems no ground for any other supposition 
than that the expedient was adopted for the sake of de- 
spatch. No step was consequently taken by the directors, 
implying a preference of any of the supposed compe- 
titors ; and all three continued, for many years after- 
wards, to compose operas for this theatre. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of three great composers, 
aided by the strongest company of performers that had 
ever assembled in England, the Royal Academy of Music 
did not prosper. About £15,000 of the capital sub- 
scribed was spent in the course of little more than a 
year from the establishment of the academy; and the 
subccribers appear to have become very reluctant to an- 
swer the calls made upon them, as appears from the ad- 
vertisements published by the directors in the newspapers, 
urging the payment of the instalments in arrear, and 
threatening the defaulters with “the utmost rigour of 
the law.’”’ A new mode of subscription was therefore 
adopted, Intimation was made to the public, that tickets | 
for the ensuing season should be issued on these terms ; 
that each subscriber, on the delivery of his ticket, should 
pay ten guineas; that, on the Ist of February ensuing, 








pleasing and interesting; and the airs, though frequent- 
ly disfigured by the flounces and furbelows of the day, 
have a great deal of sweetness, elegance, and expression. 
His accompaniments have not the depth and solidity of 
those of Handel; but they are free and brilliant, and 
contain pretty effects by means of wind instruments, 
particularly the oboes. An examination, in short, of 
the score of Griselda (the only one we have seen of this 
author’s) convinces us that Bononcini was by no means 
undeserving of the favour he enjoyed in his lifetime ; 
though his reputation has suffered with posterity from 
his name being always ossociated, much to its disadvan- 
tage, with that of Handel. 

Giovanni Battista Bononcini (or Buononcini) was a 
native of Modena. Long before his arrival in England 
he had distinguished himself as a composer both in Italy 
and Germany ; and was also known in this coyntry by 
the music of Camilla, adapted to English words by 
Haym. In 1720 he was in high reputation as a dra- 
matic composer at Rome, when he was invited to Lon- 
don by the directors of the Royal Academy of Music. 
He continued in London, maintaining a respectable foot- 
ing as composer for the opera house, even while Handel 
was producing his finest dramatic works, till 1727, when 
his last opera, Astyanax, was produced. After this time 
a pension of £500 a year was settled on him by the 
Duchess of Marlborough, by whom he had been al- 
ways warmly patronised; and he was received by her 
into her house, where he lived in ease and affluence, 
presiding at the duchess’s concerts, and gaining large 
sums by the publication of his compositions. He fell 
into discredit, however, by publishing, as his own, a 
madrigal which was discovered to have been composed 
by Lotti, of Venice. ‘The work was claimed by its true 
author ; and a correspondence took place between him 
and the secretary of the Royal Academy, in the course 
of which Lotti produced such evidence of the madrigal 
being his, that Bononcini stood convicted of the theft. 
After this discovery his reputation suffered so much, that 
soon afterwards, in 1733, he left England, It is said 
that he quitted this country along with a notorious im- 
postor who, under the title of Count Ughi, had obtained 
a footing in the fashionable circles, and pretended to 
possess the art of making gold. Bononcini became his 
dupe, and was persuaded to share his fortunes; but the 
connection does not appear to have subsisted long ; for, 
a few years after leaving England, Bononcini was at 
Paris, subsisting by the exercise of his profession. At the 
conclusion of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, he 
was invited to Vienna by the emperor to compose the 
music for the rejoicings on that occasion ; and afterwards 
went to Venice, in company with Monticelli, where-they 
were both engaged for the ensuing carnival. This is the 
last account we have of him; neither the dates of his 
birth nor of his death being recorded. His eighth work, 
a book of chamber duets, was published (according to 


was then no more than thirty, he must, in 1748, have 
been eighty-seven. When in England, he was in the 
habit of calling himself a very old man; an assertion 
which, being seemingly contradicted by bis appearance 
and activity, was ascribed to an unaccountable affects. 
tion. But the date of the above publication corroborates 
it, and gives countenance to what Dr. Burney says was 
the general opinion, that Bononcini’s life was extended 
to nearly a century. 

Attilio Ariosti, the third member of this musical tr- 
umvirate, maintained a respectable position in England, 
though his music was not so much in vogue as that of 
Bononcini. Like that composer, Ariosti was a veteran 
when he arrived in this country. We find his name 
among the Italian composers as early as 1696. He com- 
posed several operas for the Royal Academy of Music, 
the last of which, Vespasiano, which appeared in 1724, 
was the best and most successful. Burney describes this 
opera as having considerable merit; and says that « At- 
tilio seems to have been a perfectly good harmonist, who 
had treasured up much good music in his head, but had 
little invention,” The dravura air, composed for Sene- 
sino, given by Burney as a specimen, though full of 
what he properly calls “the vocal fopperies of the 
times,” is well constructed, and contains some remark- 
ably pretty and ingenious imitations in the accompani- 
ment. We have no account of Ariosti’s life after his 
departure from England. 

The Royal Academy of Music closed its existence in 
1728. Notwithstanding the zeal with which its musical 
management was conducted by Handel, the series of 
beautiful works which he himself furnished, and the 
efforts of the first performers of the age, the affairs of 
this establishment never prospered. The annual receipts 
were always below the expenditure; so that constant 
demands were made upon the subscribers of the original 
capital of £50,000, the whole of which was thus called 
up and expended in less than seven years. The decline 
of the Italian opera, during this period, may be ascribed 
to various causes; one of them certainly was, the rival- 
ries which existed among Handel’s principal singers, 
especially Faustina and Cuzzoni, and the foolish violence 
with which the leaders of fashion took part in their quar- 
rels, in place of joining (as they ought to have done) in 
supporting an entertainment to which both these rivals 
contributed their talents, without paying any regard to 
petty jealousies, which never would have been indulged 
in, had they not been so absurdly instigated and abetted. 
The public, too, had begun to grow weary of an enter- 
tainment, the character and beauties of which were, as 
yet, but little understood in England, and which had 
been supported exclusively by the aristocracy, more for 
the sake of fashion than from any real taste for the Ita- 
lian musical drama. The appearance of the Beggar's 
Opera, which at once became the rage of all classes, was 
an additional cause of the neglect of the Italian theatre. 

A letter by the celebrated Dr. Arbuthnot, in the Lon- 
don Journal of March 23, 1728, gives a good view of 
the state of musical taste at that time. “ As there is 
nothing,” he says, * which surprises all true lovers of 
music more than the neglect into which the Italian operas 
are at present fallen, so I cannot but think it a very ex- 
traordinary instance of the fickle ana inconstant temper 
of the English nation ; a failing which they have been 
always endeavouring to cast upon their neighbours in 
France, but to which they themselves have just as good 
a title, as will appear to any one who will take the 
trouble to consult our histories.” He goes on to notice 
the childish eagerness with which we had at first dis- 
carded our own language and music for the Italian, 
which, the instant we had acquired it in_ perfection, 
served only to raise disputes among us, and divide the 
nation into parties, proving that our excessive fondness 
for Italian operas proceeded, not from a true taste for 
good music, but from a mere affectation of it; and he 
concludes thus: “ The Beggar’s Opera I take to be a 
touchstone to try British taste on, and it has accordingly 
proved effectual in discovering our true inclinations, 
which, however artfully they may have been disguised 
for a while, will one time or another start up and dis- 
close themselves. isop’s story of the cat, who at the 
petition of her Jover was changed. into a fine woman, is 
pretty well known; notwithstanding which, alteration, 
we find that, upon the appearance of a mouse, she could 





not resist the temptation of springing out of her hus- 
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band’s arms to pursue it, though it was on the very wed- 
ding night. Our English audience have been for some 
time returning to their cattish nature, of which some 
particular sounds from the gallery have given us suffi- 
cient warning. And since they have so openly declared 
themselves, 1 must only desire that they will not think 
they can put on the fine woman again just when they 
please, but content themselves with their skill in cater- 
wauling. For my own part, I cannot think it would be 
any loss to real lovers of music, if all those false friends 
who have made pretensions to it only in compliance 
with the fashion, would separate themselves from them ; 
provided our Italian opera could be brought under such 
regulations as to go on without them. We might then 
be able to sit and enjoy an entertainment of this sort, 
free from those disturbances which are frequent in Eng- 
lish theatres, without any regard, not only to performers, 
but even to the presence of majesty itself.* In short, 
my comfort is, that though so great a desertion may 
force us so to contract the expenses of our operas, as 
would put an end to our having them in as great per- 
fection as at present, yet we shall be able at least to hear 
them without interruption.” 

In 1728 Handel brought out his T'olomeo Re d’ Egito, 
the last opera he composed for the Royal Academy of 
Music. In his dedication to the Earl of Albemarle, he 
implores that nobleman’s protection for operas in gene- 
ral, as being “on the decline.” Notwithstanding its 
merit, it was performed only seven times. The parties 
who had embarked in the establishment now refused to 
come under any new engagements for carrying it on: 
and, at the end of the season, when the theatre closed, 
the company broke up, and the performers went abroad 
in search of other engagements. 

In the same year, Handel, finding the Italian opera no 
longer supported by its former patrons, entered into an 
engagement with Heidegger, who was then in posses- 
sion of the opera house, to carry it on at their own risk. 
He set out for Italy in autumn 1728, where he engaged 
a new company of singers, who, however, did not arrive 
in London till the autumn of the following year. ‘Their 
arrival was thus announced to the public in the Daily 
Courant :—“ Mr. Handel, who is just returned from 
Italy, has contracted with the following persons to per- 
form in the Italian operas: Signor Bernacchi, who is 
esteemed the best singer in Italy. Signora Merighi, a 
woman of a very fine presence, an excellent actress, and 
a very good singer, with a counter-tenor voice. Signora 
Strada, who hath a very fine treble voice, a person of 
singular merit. Signor Annibale Pio Fabri, a most ex- 
cellent tenor, and a fine voice. His wife, who performs 
a man’s part well. Signora Bertoldi, who has a very 
fine treble voice ; she is also a very genteel actress, both 
in men and women’s parts. A bass voice from Ham- 
burgh, there being none worth engaging in Italy.” 
This bass singer, whose name was not mentioned, was 
John Gottfreid Reimschneider. 

These performers, announced in this pompous and 
ridiculous style, (no doubt by Mr. Heidegger,) formed a 
very inferior company to that of the Royal Academy of 
Music, which comprised Senesino, Faustina, Cuzzoni, 
and Anastasia Robinson. None of them were of first- 
rate talents. Bernacchi owes his posthumous fame, not 
to his own vocal powers, but to the celebrated school of 
singing which he founded at Bologna. Strada, though 
a good singer, was unable to make any impression after 
Faustina and Cuzzoni; and her figure was so much the 
reverse of handsome, that she was usually called the pig. 
None of the others had acquired or deserved any cele- 
brity; and Handel was singularly injudicious, or unfor- 
tunate, in the execution of his mission. 

Whether from this cause, or a continued indifference 
on the part of the public towards the Italian opera, the 
new undertaking did not flourish, although Handel ex- 
erted all the powers of his genius in its support. Par- 
thenope, one of the finest of his operas, which was first 

performed in February, 1730, had only seven representa- 
tions in the course of the season. In order to strengthen 
the company, Senesino was again engaged, though Han- 
del and he had previously been on bad terms. The re- 

* This evidently alludes to the disgraceful row in the 
opera house a few months before, when the fashionable 
partisahs of Faustina and Cuzzoni converted the theatre 
into a bear garden, unrestrained by the presence of the 
Princess Caroline. 








engagement of this singer was unfortunate for Handel ; 
for their former differences were renewed, and went on 
increasing till they terminated in a total breach in 1733. 
The people of fashion, as was usual in those days, took 
part in these disputes ; and the result was an association 
of a body of the nobility and gentry to carry on Italian 
operas in opposition to Handel. ‘This party opened a 
subscription for performing operas at the theatre in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields; invited Porpora as composer and 
conductor; and engaged a powerful company, com- 
prising Senesino and Cuzzoni. 

In order to make head against this opposition, Handel 
again repaired to Italy to engage performers, a task in 
which he appears to have been by no means skilful, At 
Bologna he heard Farinelli and Carestini, the latter of 
whom he unaccountably preferred; and his opponents, 
availing themselves of his error, immediately engaged 
Farinelli. The two rival establishments continued to be 
carried on, the one in the Haymarket, and the other in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, till 1735; when Handel’s contract 
with Heidegger having expired, he left the Haymarket, 
and removed to Covent-garden, while “the nobility” 
took possession of the Haymarket theatre. 

Handel made the most strenuous efforts to contend 
against the weight of aristocratic influence; and though 
a large portion of the nobility were opposed to him, he 
had the support of the king and the royal family. The 
king subscribed a thousand pounds towards carrying on 
the operas at Covent Garden the first season ; and their 
majesties and their family several times visited the 
theatre. By their struggle, the two hostile establish- 
ments only ruined themselves and each other; and at 
the end of the season of 1737, both of them were broken 
up. The appetite for Italian music, never very great or 
general, had now become palled by satiety: and the 
English ballad operas, now frequently performed, were 
more congenial to the general taste of the public. 

By this contest Handel for the time was ruined, hav- 
ing spent, in the course of it, the whole fortune, to the 
extent of ten thousand pounds, which he had previously 
accumulated. Both his body and mind sank under his 
distresses. In the spring of 1737, apologies were made 
in the newspapers for his absence from the theatre, on 
the score of indisposition, which was ascribed to rheumat- 
ism. But he laboured under deep depression of spirits, 
and had a stroke of palsy. In this condition he was 
removed to Tunbridge, and afterwards to Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, where he derived so much benefit from the waters, 
or rather from a life of tranquillity, that he was able to 
return to London in November with renovated health 
and spirits. 

Heidegger had now resumed the management of the 
theatre in the Haymarket, which had been abandoned by 
the nobility ; and Handel again joined him, The affairs 
of the opera went on as calamitously as before; and 
Handel, after another vigorous but unavailing struggle, 
brought out, on the 10th of January, 1740, the opera of 
Deidamia, the last work he ever composed for the stage. 
Though one of the best of his dramatic productions, it 
was performed only three times; but the public were 
less inexcusable on this occasion than they had been on 
some previous ones; for the company did not contain a 
single first-rate performer, and were quite incapable of 
doing it justice. 

Here, at the age of fifty-six, Handel terminated his 
labours as a dramatic composer ; but it was to follow the 
much more glorious career which has raised him to un- 
rivaled and unapproachable greatness, 

From 1711 to 1740 inclusive, Handel composed 
thirty-five Italian operas for the English stage ; a greater 
number than those of all the other composers put to- 
gether, which were performed in London during that 
period. The following is a chronological list of them: 
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Of these operas, the following, as far as we have been 
able to discover, are those which were published ;—Ji- 
naldo, Radamisto, Floridante, Otho, Flavio, Gixulio 
Cesare, Tamerlano, Rodelinda, Scipione, Alessandro, 
Admeto, Riccardo Primo, Siroe, Lotario, Partenope, 
Poro, Ezio, Sosarme, Orlando, Atalanta, and Deida- 
mia. They were all printed by Walsh, the well known 
publisher of that day; and many copies of them are 
still in existence. Of the others which, from their not 
having been printed entire, may be supposed to have 
been less successful, many of the most favourite pieces 
were published in various collections. One of these is 
“ Apollo’s Feast,” in four volumes, containing “ the 
favourite songs out of ail Mr. Hundel’s operas ;” and 
another is “ Twelve Duets, collected out of all the late 
operas composed by Mr. Handel ;” both printed by 
Walsh: and the favourite songs in Ptolemy, Amadis, 
and Theseus, were also published. The manuscript 
scores of the whole, we believe, are preserved in the 
king’s library. 

It is much to be lamented that Handel’s Italian operas, 
the rich fruits of his genius during thirty years of his 
life, are now, and must in a great measure ever be lost 
to the world. They never were known out of England ; 
and even in England, in consequence of the changes 
which took place in the structure and style of dramatic 
music, they were soon laid aside and forgotten. That 
they should cease to be performed on the stage was a 
necessary result of these changes: but it by no means 
follows that an immense body of vocal music, of the 
highest class, and full of imperishable beauties, should 
be consigned to oblivion. 

It would profit nothing to enter into any detailed re- 
view of forgotten dramatic pieces which no supposable 
revolution in public taste can ever have the effect of re- 
viving. As might be expected from Handel’s sense and 
judgment, the poems on which he employed his genius 
were generally (if not uniformly) possessed of merit. 
Several of them were published under the name of Ni- 
cola Haym, a man of considerable reputation both as a 
poet and a musician. These are Teseo, Radamisto, 
Otho, Flavio, Giulio Cesare, Tamerlano, Rodelinda, 
and Siroe: but as Rodelinda really was written by 
Apostolo Zeno, and Siroe by Metastasio, though Haym 
took the credit of both, it may be doubted whether, in 
other instances also, he did not deck himself with bor- 
rowed feathers, Scipione is by Apostolo Zeno, Poro 
is the Alessandro of Metastasio, .Muzio Scevola, Flo- 
ridante, and Riccardo Primo are by Rolli,* whose 
merit as a lyric poet is acknowledged by the Italian 
critics. They are generally upon striking heroic or ro- 
mantic subjects, affording ample scope for dramatic effect 
and musical expression ; and, represented as they were 
by the greatest performers of the time, they must have 
given as much delight as ever has been afforded by the 
musical drama. . 





* Paola Antonio Rolli is the author of excellent trans- 
lations of Anacreon, Pindar, and Milton, into Italian. 
He resided long in England, where he published editions 
of Boccacio and Ariosto, His works were printed at 
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“But whatever pleasure they must have given to the | “ Rendi’I sereno al ciglio,” and “ Lord, remember David,” 
audiences of that age, they would fail to do so now; | hardly appear to be the same music. Several others of 


and, indeed, their performance would be impracticable. 
The music of the principal parts was written for a class 
of voices which no longer exists ; and for these parts no 
performers could now be found. A series of recitatives 
and airs, with only an occasional duet, and a concluding 
chorus of the slightest kind,* would appear meagre and 
dull to ears accustomed to the brilliant concerted pieces 
and finales of the modern stage; and Handel’s accom- 
paniments would appear thin and poor amidst the rich- 
ness and variety of the modern orchestra. The vocal 
parts, too, are to a great extent in an obsolete taste. 
Many of the airs are mere strings of dry, formal divisions 
and unmeaning passages of execution, calculated to show 
off the powers of the fashionable singers; and many 
others, admirable in their design, and containing the 
finest traits of melody and expression, are spun out to a 
wearisome length, and deformed by the cumbrous trap- 
pings with which they are loaded. Musical phrases, too, 
which, when Handel used them, had the charm of no- 
velty, have become familiar and common through repe- 
tition by his successors. 

Hande}’s Italian operas must now be looked upon as 
affording materials for concert or chamber performance ; 
and, in this point of view, they contain rich and ample 
treasures. Though Handel, to a certain extent, con- 
formed to the fashion of his time, yet his genius and 
taste prevented him from being enslaved by it; and his 
operas contain multitudes of airs which are models of 
simplicity, symmetry, and grace—airs which, in every 
age, must charm the ear and reach the heart, not of one, 
perhaps, who looks upon music as a matter of fashion, 
and thinks nothing worth listening to but the newest 
importation from Italy, but of every one who has ears to 
hear, and a heart to feel, the everlasting beauties of pure 
melody and true expression. A disposition to recur to 
the works of the old masters has begun to characterise 
the musical taste of England, and is becoming more and 
more prevalent. ‘T’he madrigals of the age of Elizabeth, 
the songs of Purcell, the fugues of Sebastian Bach, the 
sonatas of Scarlatti, are applauded by audiences who a 
few years ago were ignorant of their existence. The 
same thing would be the case with the opera airs of 
Handel, were our chief vocalists to explore them, study 
them, and bring them before the public. And were a 
skilful musician to raise some uf these “ gems of purest 
ray serene” from the “dark unfathomed caves” of ob- 
livion in which they now lie buried, by publishing an 
elegant selection of them with the accompaniments 
written in the modern manner, he would render an es- 
sential service to his art, and his labours could not fail 
to be highly and extensively appreciated. 

In thus using these songs as concert or chamber music, 
there would not be any difficulty on the score of the 
words, or any occasion for changing them. An opera 
air (especially in works of the old school) is a single 
thought or feeling, briefly and simply expressed; and, 
being generally quite intelligible without reference to any 
particular person or situation, may be sung by itself with 
perfect propriety and good effect. Take, for example, 
the beautiful air in Sosarmes, so well known under its 
English name of “ Lord, remember David.” 


«“ Rendi ’! sereno al ciglio; 
Madre, non pianger pid. 
Temer d’alcun periglio 
Oggi come puoi tu ?” 


This is the whole: and it is understood as a tender and 
soothing address by a daughter to a mother, which does 
not require, in order to comprehend its meaning and feel 
its expression, any reference to the opera in which it is 
sung. Any listener may imagine a situation in which a 
mother may be thus addressed by her child. By pre- 
serving the original words, full effect is given to the 
exquisite tenderness, as well as the graceful flow of the 
melody, both of which are much impaired by the Eng- 
lish words. So much, indeed, is this the case, that 





* There is a trio in Alcina for a soprano and two 
contralto voices, beautifully constructed, impassioned, 
dramatic, and so free from any tinge of antiquity, that 
it might have appeared in an opera of yesterday. It is 


surprising that Handel, who thus showed himself aware 
of the use that might be made of concerted pieces, has 
hardly ever employed them. 








| Handel’s Italian airs have been united to sacred English 


words, with similar injury to their beauty and expression. 

Another consequence of the English public knowing 
a very small number of these airs, only in connection 
with sacred English words, is an impression that they 
are of too grave and solemn a cast for their original 
purpose, and better fitted to express the language of de- 
votion than of earthly passion. This is an error, caused 
by a perverted association between the airs and the Eng- 
lish words. ‘There is a certain degree of vagueness in 
musical expression; and an air, by the words applied to 
it, may be made to assume a new character, which, to 
those who know it under no other, may appear to be its 
real one. The music of “ Holy, holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty,” may seem sufficiently devotional ; but the same 
music, as the air in Rodelinda, “ Dove sei, amato bene?” 
addressed to a lover by his mistress, glows with ardent 
passion. We know this beautiful air, only in the cold, 
measured style in which we hear it sung at our sacred 
music meetings; but imagine it breathed by a Grisi in 
her most passionate accents, and we shall conceive its 
true meaning and expression. 

The fame of Handel is spreading from day to day, 
and the numbers of his admirers increasing. His chief 
title to immortality rests upon his sublime oratorios ; but 
a full knowledge of his genius, in all its variety and 
extent, cannot be gained without exploring the treasures 
which lie hid in the dusty scores of his Italian operas. 

During the period in which Handel produced his 
Italian operas, many of the pieces of the most distin- 
guished composers of the time were also performed on 
the London stage. Besides Bononcini and Ariosti, operas 
by Porpora, Vinci, Veracini, Domenico Scarlatti, Hasse, 
and other masters, who have been already mentioned, 
were represented. After this time the theatre was sup- 
plied for a while with pieces by Galuppi, Gluck, (neither 
of whom had as yet given much promise of their future 
greatness,) Pescetti, Lampugnani, and several other com- 
posers of very inferior rank to those who had preceded 
them. England felt the effects of the decay of the mu- 
sical drama in Italy ; and mediocrity was the character- 
istic of the singers as well as of the composers. Owing 
to this decline on the one hand, and probably, on the 
other, to the gradual rise of cur national opera, and the 
attention paid to it, the Italian opera fell into such ne- 
glect, that for several years, about the middle of the last 
century, the performance of serious operas appears to have 
been given up. 

“In 1753 and 1754,” says Burney, “ serious operas, 
after languishing in poverty and disgrace from the de- 
parture of Monticelli in 1746, were again attempted 
under the management of Signor Vaneschi. And in 
November the theatre was opened with pasticcios and 
revived operas, performed by a company of singers to 
which the public manifested no great partiality. During 
this year and the beginning of 1754, Werone, a pasticcio ; 
Galuppi’s Enrico; Didone, by Ciampi; Artaserse, a 
pasticcio ; Admeto, by Handel; and Attilio, by Jomelli, 
were all received with great indifference, as performed 
by Serafini, the first man, with little voice, though a good 
actor; Visconti, first woman, but now passée; with 
Ranieri, Albuzio, Passerini, and Frasi: nor could the 
united powers and sum total of attraction of these singers 
keep the manager out of debt, or hardly out of jail, till 
the arrival of Mingotti, who, in the autumn of 1754, 
revived the favour of our lyric theatre with considerable 
splendour.” 

Before following the subsequent career of the Italian 
opera in England, it is necessary to take a view of its 
further progress in its native country. But in the mean 
time it may be proper to return to the English opera, 
and to trace the steps by which it had now arrived at 
considerable importance. 


—<s>—— 
CHAPTER XX. 

Neglect of the English opera at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century—The Beggar’s Opera—lIts origin 
—First performance—Political allusions—Its success 
— Lavinia Fenton— Thomas Walker — Jeremiah 
Clarke—Authors of songs—Observations on The 
Beggar’s Opera—Polly—Gay’s other pieces—Acis and 
Galatea—Its music by Handel. 
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kt has been seen that the establishment of the Italian 





opera in England was attended with the total neglect of 
the English musical drama. From the year 1712, when 
Hughes and Galliard made an abortive attempt to revive 
it by producing the opera of Calypso, no English musi. 
cal piece of the slightest note (excepting Carey’s Con. 
trivances, performed in 1715) was produced, till the 
year 1727, when a new impulse was given to the public 
taste by the appearance of the Beggar's Opera. 

The music of this celebrated piece consists of ballad 
airs, common at the time, to which Gay adapted the 
words of his songs. Among them are several of the 
finest Scotish melodies ; a circumstance which probably 
arose from Gay’s residence in Edinburgh with his patron 
the Duke of Queensberry. The airs were provided with 
accompaniments, and prepared for performance, by Dr, 
Pepusch. 

It has been generally said that the Beggar’s Opera 
was intended to ridicule the Italian opera; an evident 
mistake, for there is not the slightest attempt to burlesque 
or parody the Italian dramas or music, to which it has 
not the smallest resemblance either in subject, style, or 
form. The following account of its origin and first per- 
formance is given by Pope. 

«“ Dr. Swift had been observing once to Mr. Gay what 
an odd pretty thing a Newgate pastoral might make, 
Gay was inclined to try such a thing for some time, but 
afterwards thought it would be better to write a comedy 
on the same plan. ‘This was what gave rise tothe Beg- 
gar’s Opera. He began on it; and when first he men. 
tioned it to Swift, the doctor did not much like the 
project. As he carried it on, he showed what he wrote 
to both of us, and we now and then gave a correction, 
or a word or two of advice; but it was wholly of his 
own writings. When it was done, neither of us thought 
it would succeed. We showed it to Congreve, who said 
it would either take greatly or be damned confoundedly, 
We were all, at the first night of it, in great uncertainty 
of the event, till we were much encouraged by overhear. 
ing the Duke of Argyle, who sat in the next box to us, 
say, * It will do—it must do! I see it in the eyes of them,’ 
This was a good while before the first act was over, and 
so gave us ease soon; for the duke (besides his own 
good taste) had a particular knack in discovering the 
taste of the public. He was quite right in this as usual: 
the good-nature of the audience appeared stronger every 
act, and ended in a clamour of applause.” We learn, 
however, from Boswell, on the authority of Quin, that 
the Beggar's Opera, during the first night of its ap. 
pearance, was long in a very dubious state; that there 
was a disposition to damn it, and that it was saved by 
the song, “Oh, ponder well, be not severe!” the audi- 
ence being much affected by the innocent looks of Polly, 
when she came to these two lines, which exhibit at once 
a painful and ridiculous image— 


“ For on the rope that hangs my dear, 
Depends poor Polly’s life.” 


This first performance was on 29th January, 1728. 
The reception of the piece is thus described in the notes 
to the Dunciad : “ This piece was received with greater 
applause than ever was known. Besides being acted in 
London sixty-three days without intermission, and re- 
newed the next season with equal applause, it spread 
into all the great towns of England ; it made its progress 
into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; the ladies carried 
about with them the favourite songs of it in fans ; houses 
were furnished with it in screens ; furthermore it drove 
out of England (for that season) the Italian opera, which 
had carried all before it for ten years.” 

There are many satirical allusions, both in the dialogue 
and the songs, to the public characters and transactions 
of the day. Sir Robert Walpole had. frequently been 
the object of Gay’s satire. He was not deterred, how- 
ever, from being present on the first night, and sat in the 
stage-box. Lockit’s song— 


« When you censure the age, 
Be cautious and sage, 
Lest the courtiers offended should be ; 
If you mention vice or bribe, 
*Tis so pat'to all the tribe, 
That each cries that was leveled at me !” 


was loudly encored. Sir Robert, observing. the pointed 
manner in which the audience applied the last line to 
him, dexterously parried the thrust, at the end of the 
second repetition of the song by calling out “encore!” 
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in a voice that was audible throughout the house. This 
produced a general cheer from the audience, and the 
song was sung a third time. 

Notwitstanding this escape, however, the audience 
continued, for many years afterwards, to apply to Sir 
Robert Walpole various allusions in the Beggar's Opera, 
so that (Macklin says) he could never, with any satis- 
faction, be present at its performance. Not only was the 
song above mentioned applied to him, but the name of 
Bob Booty was never mentioned without raising a laugh 
at his expense ; and the quarreling scene between Peach- 
um and Lockit was so well understood at the time to 
allude to a recent quariel between the two ministers, Sir 
Robert and Lord Townshend, that it constantly kept the 
audience in a roar of laughter. Horace Walpole gives 
an account of the extraordinary scene between the two 
statesmen thus alluded to by Gay. Sir Robert and Lord 
Townshend happened to meet at Colonel Selwyn’s, in 
Cleveland court, after having differed as to a foreign 
negotiation, which Walpole objected to being mentioned 
in the house of commons. They renewed their dispute ; 
and, in answer to Walpole’s objection, Townshend said, 
«Since you object, and the house of commons is more 
your aflair than mine, I shall not persist in my opinion: 
but, as I now give way, I cannot help observing, that, 
upon my honour, I think that mode of proceeding would 
have been most advisable.” Walpole, piqued at this 
expression, replied with heat, « My lord, for once, then, 
there is no man’s sincerity which I doubt so much as 
yours; and I never doubt it so much as when you are 
pleased to use such strong expressions.” ‘Townshend, 
incensed at this sarcasm, seized Sir Robert by the collar. 
Sir Robert laid hold of his in return; and both, at the 
same instant quitting their holds, laid their hands on 
their swords. Mrs. Selwyn, frightened, wanted to call 
the guard, but was prevented hy Mr. Pelham, who made 
it up between them, though the contemptuous expres- 
sions used on this occasion rendered all attempts to heal 
the breach ineffectual. This scene happened in the end 
of the year 1727, not many weeks before the appearance 
of the Beggar's Opera, and was then fresh in the 
memory of the public. 

The opera was first offered to Cibber, then manager 
of Drury lane, and rejected by him. It was then offered 
to Rich, the rival potentate of Covent Garden, who had 
the good sense and good fortune to accept it. Its profits 
were so very great, both to the author and the manager, 
that it was said that the “ Beggar’s Opera had made 
Rich gay, and Gay rich.” The author’s profits are said 
to have been not less than two thousand pounds. Not 
only was it profitable to the author and manager, but to 
some of the performers, whom it at once raised from 
obscurity to distinction. Miss Fenton, who represented 
Polly, became all at once the idol of the town. Her 
portrait was engraved and sold in great numbers. Her 
life was written ; books of letters and verses to her pub- 
lished ; collections made of her bon-mots and witticisms ; 
and she herself placed in a situation which led to her 
elevation to the peerage. 

Lavinia Fenton was the daughter of Mr. Beswick, a 
lieutenant in the navy, and was born in 1708. When 
she was an infant her mother married a person of the 
name of Fenton, a coffee-house keeper at Charing-cross, 
and the child was then called by the name of her father- 
in-law. She discovered a genius for singing before she 
could speak ; and, as soon as she was old enough, she 
received instruction from some of the best masters, prin- 
cipally in the English ballad style. She also exhibited 
a talent for acting. At eighteen she obtained an engage- 
ment at the Haymarket, and made her dedit in the cha- 
racter of Monimia in the Orphan, her performance of 
which made her be regarded as a very promising actress. 
Her beauty at the same time attracted many admirers; 
among others, a young libertine of high rank fell so 
desperately in love with her, that he offered to abandon 
the pleasures of the town and retire with her into the 
country on any terms, short of marriage, she might pro- 
pose. The offer was rejected with disdain; and the 
circumstance, becoming public, greatly increased her 
reputation. 

She afterwards appeared in the character of Cherry 
in the Beaux Stratagem, which she looked so admirably, 
and played with such delightful simplicity and archness, 
that she charmed the public, and obtained from Rich, the 
manager of Covent Garden, the tempting offer of fifteen 
shillings a week. Induced by this liberality, she left the 
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Haymarket for Covent Garden, where she remained at 
the same salary till she appeared in the Begzar’s Opera, 
when her salary, in consequence of the astonishing suc- 
cess of this piece, was raised to thirty shillings a week. 

Her great celebrity made her more than ever the object 
of the amorous addresses of men of fashion, She ap- 
pears to have withstood many attempts of this nature, 
till she was addressed by the Duke of Bolton, to whose 
solicitations, though he wasa married man, she at length 
yielded, probably with a view to the elevation which she 
afterwards atiained. Swift, in one of his letters written 
at this time, says, “The Duke of Bolton has run away 
with Polly Peachum, having settled four hundred a year 
on her during pleasure, and, upon disagreement, two 
hundred more.” She lived with this nobleman, as his 
mistress, for twenty-three years. On the death of the 
Duchess of Bolton, in 1751, the duke immediately mar- 
ried Miss Fenton. She died in 1760, at the age of 
fifty-two, 

It is said that the Duke of Bolton often declared that 
he was first captivated by the plaintive and bewitching 


manner in which Polly sang the appeal to her father and 


mother, “ O ponder well, be not severe.”’ Macklin said 
that her dress in Polly was very simple, resembling that 
of a modern quaker; and this is confirmed by the por- 
traits of her which have been preserved. 

A very favourable character of her in her elevation is 
given by Dr. Joseph Warton, in a note subjoined to one 
of Swift’s letters to Gay. “She was,” he says, “a very 
accomplished and most agreeable companion; had much 
wit, good strong sense, and a just taste in polite litera- 
ture, 
I think she could never be called a beauty. I have had 
the pleasure of being at table with her, when her con- 
versation was much admired by the first characters of 
the age, particularly by old Lord Bathurst and Lord 
Granville.” 

The original Macheath, Thomas Walker, gained much 
celebrity by means of this part. It was originally in- 
tended that it should be performed by Quin, whose vocal 
abilities were barely sufficient to enable him to sing a 
convivial song at a dinner table. He did not, therefore, 
much relish the task of sustaining a musical part, but 
nevertheless tuok his share in the rehearsals. At the 
close of one of them Walker was heard humming some 
of the songs behind the scenes, in a style which attracted 
the notice of the persons on the stage. Quin seized the 
opportunity of getting rid of the part, and said to Rich, 
“ Ay, there’s a man much more qualified to do you jus- 
tice than I am.”’ Walker was immediately called on to 
come forward; and Gay, who was present, instantly 
seeing his superiority, accepted him as the hero of the 
piece. Walker, for some years before this time, had 
been rising in reputation as an actor; but his success in 
Macheath seems to have been fatal to him. His com- 
pany became so much courted by debauched young men 
of fashion, that he fell into inveterate habits of dissipa- 
tion ; and, after a constant decline in health, character, 
and circumstances, died in Dublin, in great distress, in 
1744, in the forty-sixth year of his age. He was the 
author of several dramatic pieces of little moment, which, 
however, met with some temporary success. As an 
actor and singer, he is thus described by Davies: « He 
had from nature great advantages of voice and person : 
his countenance was manly and expressive; and the 
humour, ease, and gaiety which he assumed in Macheath 
and other characters of this complexion, rendered him a 
great favourite with the public. He knew little scien. 
tifically of music, other than singing a song in good 
ballad tune; but that singing was supported by a speak- 
ing eye and inimitable action.” 

The air of the celebrated song, “’Tis woman that 
seduces all mankind,” was composed by Jeremiah Clarke, 
organist of the Chapel royal, and a distinguished com- 
poser of cathedral music. He came to an untimely and 
melancholy end, attended with extraordinary circum- 
stances, which were communicated by one of his inti- 
mate friends to Dr. Burney. “ Being at the house of a 
friend in the country, he found himself so miserable, 
that he suddenly determined to return to London. His 
friend, observing in his bebaviour great marks of dejec- 
tion, furnished him with a horse and a servant to attend 
him. In his way to town, a fit of melancholy and de- 
spair having seized him, he alighted, and giving bis horse 
to the servant, went into a field, in the corner of.which 
there was a pond surrounded with trees, which pointed 


Her person was agreeable and well made ; though | 


| out to his choice two ways of getting rid of life: but 
| not being more inclined to the one than to the other, he 
| left it to the determination of chance ; and taking a piece 
| of money out of his pocket, and tossing it in the air, 
, determined to abide by its decision; but the money 
| falling on its edge in the clay, seemed to prohibit both 
| these means of destruction. His mind was too much 
disordered to receive comfort from, or take advantage of 
| this delay : he therefore mounted his horse and rode to 
London, determined to find some other means of getting 
rid of life; and in July, 1707, not many weeks after his 
return, be shot himself in his own house. in St. Paul’s 
| churchyard. The late Mr. John Reading, organist of 
St. Dunstan’s church, intimately acquainted with Clarke, 
| happening to go by the door at the instant the pistol 
| went off, upon entering the house found his friend and 
| fellow student in the agonies of death.” 
| The songs in the Beggar’s Opera were not all writ- 
| ten by Gay. The first song, “The modes of the court,” 
| was written by Lord Chesterfield ; “ Virgins are like the 
| fair flower in its lustre,” (united to a beautiful air of 
Purcell’s,) by Sir Charles Hanbury Williams; “ Where 
| you censure the age,” by Swift; and “ Gamesters and 
lawyers are jugglers alike’’ was supposed to be written 
by Mr. Fortescue, then master of the rulls.* 

This piece has kept possession of the stage for up- 
wards of a century. Macheath and Polly have been 
favourite parts with most of our principal vocal perform- 
ers; and, when well represented, it has rarely failed to 
draw crowded audiences in every part of the kingdom. 
Its effects on public morals have been the subject of much 
discussion and controversy. Soon after its appearance 
it was praised by Swift, as a piece which placed all kinds 
of vice in the strongest and most odious light. Others, 
however, censured it, as giving encouragement not only 
to vice but to crime, by making a highwayman the hero, 
and dismissing him at last unpunished. It was even 
said that its performance had a visible effect in increas- 
ing the number of this descripiion of freebooters. The 
celebrated police magistrate, Sir John Fielding, once told 
Hugh Kelly, the dramatist, on a successful run of the 
Beggar’s Opera, that he expected, in consequence of it, 
a fresh cargo of highwaymen at his office. Upon Kelly’s 
expressing his surprise at this, Sir John assured him, 
that, ever since the first representation of that piece, 
there had been, on every successful run, a proportionate 
number of highwaymen brought to the office, as would 
appear by the books any morning he chose to look over 
them. Kelly did so, and found the observation to be 
strictly correct.t 

Sir John Fielding’s conviction on this subject appears 
from the circumstance, that, in 1772, he addressed letters 
to the managers of both the theatres, remonstrating 
against the performance of the Beggar’s Opera, on ac- 
count of its tendency to increase the number of thieves 
and highwaymen. Garrick, then unprovided with a 
Macheath, affected to approve of this advice; but Col- 
man’s answer was as follows :—“ Mr. Colman’s compli- 
ments to Sir John Fielding. He does not think Ais the 
only house in Bow street where thieves are hardened and 
encouraged, and will persist in continuing the representa- 
tion of that admirable satire, the Beggar’s Opera.’’+ 

Dr. Johnson, noticing the two contradictory opinions 
as to the moral effects of this piece, says,§ “ Both these 
opinions are surely exaggerated. The play, like many 
others, was plainly written only to divert, without any 
moral purpose, and is therefore not likely to do good : 
nor can it be conceived, without more speculation than 
life requires or admits, to be productive of much evil. 
Highwaymen and housebreakers seldom frequent the 
play house, or mingle in any elegant diversion; nor is it 
possible for any one to imagine that he may rob with 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| safety, because he sees Macheath represented upon the 


stage.” In one of the doctor’s conversations recorded 
by Boswell, we also find an opinion given by him on 
this subject. “The Beggar's Opera,” says Boswell, 
“and the common question whetber it was pernicious in 
its effects, having been discussed ; Johnson— As to this 
matter, which has been very much contested, I myself 
am of opinion that more influence has been ascribed to 
the Beggar’s Opera than it in reality ever had; for I 





* This information is given in the Memoirs of Mack- 
lin, on the authority of the dowager Lady ‘Townshend, 
{+ Memoirs of Macklin. 











+ Memoirs of Lee Lewis. § Life of Gay, 
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do not believe that any man was ever made a rogue by 
being present at its representation. At the same time I 
do not deny that it may have some influence, by making 
the character of a rogue familiar, and in some degree 
pleasing.’ Then collecting himself, as it were, to give a 
heavy stroke; ‘There is in it such a labefactation of all 
principles, as to be injurious to morality.’ ” 

Swift’s opinion that the Beggar’s Opera was a moral 
piece, because it placed all kinds of vice in the strongest 
and most odious light, is such a palpable absurdity, that 
we may be well assured it never would have been ad- 
vanced by a man of his judgment, had it not been for his 
personal predilection for his friend the author. Dr. John- 
son’s argument that this piece could not be productive 
of much evil, because highwaymen and house-breakers 
seldom frequent the play-house, or mingle in any elegant 
diversion, is founded on erroneous premises; the fact 
being, on the contrary, that the theatres have always been 
very much frequented by such persons. There are no 
highwaymen now. Changes in the state of society and 
manners have extinguished the race ; and the memory of 
the Turpins, Duvals, and Shepherds, of other days, lives 
only in the pages of our novelists and play writers. 
There are no dashing blades now among the applauding 
audience, like those whose hearts burnt within them at 
the inspiring war cry, 


« Let us take the road! 
Hark, I hear the sound of coaches !” 


and who rushed from the theatre, animated with the love 
of glory as well as of gold, to realise, on the heaths of 
Hounslow or Bagshot, the glowing images which had 
been placed before them. Whatever it may once have 
done, the example of Macheath will no longer create 
highwaymen. But these heroes have left their success- 
ors, though of a somewhat different class; the swells of 
the present day—gentlemen, too, and men of pleasure 
about town, who can both enjoy and profit by the pic- 
tures of London life they find in the Beggar’s Opera. 
Macheath, moreover, is not the only hero of the piece. 
There are fine specimens of every kind of depredator on 
the property of the public; and Filch, the dexterous 
pickpocket, if we may judge from the shouts and laugh- 
ter of the galleries, has more friends and admirers among 
the audience than the bold highwayman ever had, even 
in the palmy days of the road. But, independently of 
the direct incentive to robbery and theft, Dr. Johnson, we 
think, has stated the great objection to this piece in the 
very Johnsonian phrase already quoted; “ there is in it 
such a labefactation of all principles, as to be injurious 
to morality.” One cannot touch pitch without being 
defiled ; nor can the mind become familiar with profli- 
gacy and indecency without contamination. The piece 
is merely a display of different forms of depravity. 
Every character is vicious and debased, with the excep- 
tion of Polly; and she, so situated, is felt to be a moral 
impossibility, for the purity of her character could not 
have lived in such an atmosphere of pollution. Attempts 
have latterly been made to diminish the grossness of the 
exhibition ; and certain scenes, which were always re- 
presented five and twenty years ago, have since been 
omitted, as being offensive to common decency. Cha- 
racters, sentiments, and language, so calculated to sully 
the mind of ingenuous youth, are carefully kept by pa- 
rents from the view and knowledge of their sons and 
daughters in every situation except within the walls of 
our national theatres. Recently, however, the Beggar's 
Ofera has been rarely performed. Whether this has 
arisen from a growing sense of its impropriety, or from 
the want of fitting representatives of the hero and hero- 
ine, we shall not pretend to say. We believe that its 
licentiousness has contributed, no less than its wit and 
the beauty of its music, to the favour it has so long en- 
joyed: but it may be presumed that the time is come, or 
at least approaching, when its licentiousness will banish 
it from the stage, notwithstanding its wit and the beauty 
of its music. 

A well-meaning but very abortive attempt to improve 
the morality of this piece was made by a Captain Thomp- 
son, whose new version of it was produced at Covent 
Garden in 1777. The most material change was made 
in the close. Macheath is sentenced to hard labour on 
the Thames. Here he is visited by Polly and Lucy, 
acknowledges the lenity of his sentence, and promises 
to become a virtuous member of society. The audience, 
however, did not approve of this homily being tacked to 
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their favourite display of blackguardism ; and the piece 
was damned accordingly. 

The success of the Beggar’s Opera induced Gay to 
write a continuation of it, which he entitled Polly. But 
at that time he was out of favour with the court, having 
been charged with the authorship of some libels and 
seditious pamphlets : and its performance was prohibited 
by the lord chamberlain, at the very time when it was 
about to be put in rehearsal. This, however, was no 
loss to the author; for it would, most probably, on ac- 
count of its inferiority, have failed in the performance ; 
whereas its publication, supported by a large subscription, 
which was procured by Gay’s great personal interest, 
and in consequence of the persecution he had undergone, 
produced as large a sum as a considerable run of the 
piece would have obtained for him. He prefixed to it a 
preface, in which he gives the following account of its 
suppression, “It was on Saturday evening, December 
7, 1728, that I waited on the lord chamberlain. I de- 
sired to have the honour of reading the opera to his 
grace, but was ordered to leave it with him, which I did, 
upon expectation of having it returned on the Monday 
following. But I had it not till Thursday, December 12, 
when I received it from his grace, with this answer: 
‘ That it was not allowed to be acted, but commanded to 
be supprest.’ This was told me in general without any 
reasons assigned, or any charge against me of my having 
given any particular offence. Since this prohibition, | 
have been told that I am accused, in general terms, of 
having written many disaffected libels and seditious 
pamphlets, As it has ever been my utmost ambition 
(if that word may be used on this occasion) to lead a 
quiet and inoffensive life, I thought my innocence in this 
particular would never have required a justification ; and 
as this kind of writing is what I have ever detested and 
never practised, I am persuaded so groundless a calumny 
can never be believed but by those who do not know 
me.” 

Polly was revived by Colman, at the Haymarket, in 
1777, but without success, A remarkable circumstance 
happened on this occasion. The Duchess of Queens- 
berry, who had been Gay’s patroness, and had exerted 
herself, first, in endeavouring to get this piece performed, 
and then to promote the subscription on its publication, 
was present, fifty years afterwards, at its representation 
in the Haymarket theatre. She was then very old, and 
survived this, her last visit to the theatre, only a few 
weeks. 

Gay’s fame rests chiefly on the Beggar's Opera. 
Among his other dramatic pieces was cis and Galatea, 
immortalised by its union with the music of Handel, 
which was performed in 1732, and a forgotten opera, 
called Achilles, performed in 1733. 

Acis and Galatea, though a musical drama, was not 
intended to be acted in the manner of an opera. It was, 
however, performed in this manner at the Haymarket 
theatre, without Handel’s sanction. This performance 
was announced by the following advertisement: « May 
10th, (1732,) at the theatre in the Haymarket, on Thurs- 
day, the 12th instant, Acis and Galatea, a pastoral 
drama, set by Mr. Handel, will be performed, with all 
the choruses, scenes, machines, and other decorations ; 
being the first time it was performed in a theatrical way. 
The part of Acis by Mr. Mountier, being the first time 
of his appearing in character on any stage; Galatea by 
Miss Arne. Pit and boxes at five shillings.” Miss 
Arne, afterwards Mrs. Cibber, was the sister of the cele- 
brated composer. This illegitimate performance produced 
the following announcement from Handel: “June the 
10th, will be performed Acis and Galatea, a serenata, re- 
vised with several additions, at the opera house, by a 
great number of the best voices and instruments. ‘There 
will be no action on the stage : but the scene will repre- 
sent, in a picturesque manner, a rural prospect, with 
rocks, groves, fountains, and grottos, among which will 
be disposed a chorus of nymphs and shepherds; the 
habits and every decoration suited to the subject.” This 
undoubtedly is the manner in which this charming little 
piece ought to be performed. It is a dramatic poem, but 
not an acting play, and the incidents are such as cannot 
be represented on the stage. A few years ago another 
attempt was made to perform it as an opera, but without 
success. Polyphemus is entirely an ideal character, and 
any attempt to personate him must be ridiculous; and 
the concluding scene, in which the giant throws a huge 


ment. Acis and Galatea is performed in an orchestra, 
in the manner in which oratorios are performed : but its 
effect would certainly be heightened by the picturesque 
scenery and decorations employed by Handel himself. 

In listening to Acis and Galatea, one cannot but re. 
gret that Handel never employed his genius on the 
English opera. Had this piece been constructed with a 
view to theatrical representation, the effect of the music, 
so performed, would have been in the highest degree 
dramatic: supposing the curtain to rise upon a pastoral 
landscape, and the stage to be filled by picturesque groups 
of “happy nymphs and happy swains,” how delicious 
would be their choral song in praise of “the pleasures 
of the plains!” Imagine, likewise, the effect of the 
chorus announcing the terrible approach of the giant, 
uttered by the same groups, with all the appearance and 
action of confusion and dismay. Finer specimens of 
the theatrical chorus are no where to be found; and 
there is nothing in his own Italian operas at all com. 
parable to them. Nor can any thing be more dramatic 
than the design of the lovely trio, “ The flocks shall 
leave the mountains,”’ composed of the tender accents of 
the lovers, all unconscious of their danger, mingled with 
the moody mutterings of the jealous monster, which rise 
to a burst of vindictive fury. The airs, too, how sweet 
and graceful—how full of variety and freshness! Had 
Handel been induced, by any fortunate circumstances, 
to write a few English operas, he would unquestionably 
have produced such models of excellence as would have 
influenced, to this day, the character of our musical 
drama. 


—_— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Miss Rafter, afterwards Mrs. Clive—Henry Carey— 
Miss Arne, afterwards Mrs. Cibber—Thomas Augus- 
tine Arne—John Beard—Cecilia Young, afterwards 
Mrs. Arne—Lampe—The Dragon of Wantley—Co- 
mus—Various operas by Arne—Artaxerxes—English 
recitative—Arne’s airs—Love in a Village—Character 
of Arne—Boyce—The Chaplet and Shepherd’s Lot. 
tery—Pasticcio operas—Miss Brent—Michael Arne. 


“Tn 1730,” says Dr. Burney, “ Miss Rafter, afterwards 
the celebrated Mrs. Clive, first appeared on the stage at 
Drury lane, as a singer, at the benefit of Harry Carey, 
who seems to have been her singing master.” This is 
inaccurate. Miss Rafter, whose promising vocal talents 
had attracted the notice of Cibber, first appeared in 1729, 
at the age of seventeen, in the character of a boy, and 
sang a song with great approbation. She immediately 
afterwards appeared in a pastoral drama of Cibber’s, 
called Love in a Riddle, in which she performed the 
part of a shepherdess. In the bill, the part of Phillida 
is by “ Mrs. Rafter.” At that time that appellation of 
miss, instead of mistress, was beginning to be applied to 
unmarried ladies; and we find mistress and miss applied 
to Miss Rafter in the course of the same year. Love in 
a Riddle was violently hooted the first night. On the 
second night, when the Prince of Wales was present, it 
met with the same reception; on which Cibber came 
torward and said that the piece should be withdrawn, but 
that, in the mean time, he hoped the audience would 
consider in whose presence they were. While Miss 
Rafter was singing, the riot ceased. A person in the 
boxes called out to his companion, “ Zounds, Tom, take 
care, or that charming little devil will save all!” This 
piece was afterwards reproduced with considerable alte- 
rations, and performed with success, under the title of 
Damon and Phiilida. 

In 1732, Miss Rafter married Mr. Clive, a gentleman 
of the law; but the union was not productive of hap- 
piness, and they agreed to separate. “ Yet,” cays the 
Biographia Dramatica, “ notwithstanding the tempta- 
tions to which a theatre is sometimes apt to expose young 
persons of the female sex, and the too great readiness of 
the public to give way to unkind suppositions in regard 
to them, calumny itself has never seemed to aim the 
slightest arrow at her fame.” In 1768 she quitted the 
stage, and retired to a small but elegant house near 
Strawberry Hill, where she passed the remainder of her 
life in ease and independence, respected and beloved for 
her virtues and pleasing qualities. 

“A more extensive walk in comedy,” says Davies, 
“than that of Mrs. Clive, cannot be imagined; the 
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could lend her ; characters of whim and affectation, from 
the high-bred Lady Fanciful to the vulgar Mrs. Heidel- 
berg ; country gitls, romps, hoydens, and dowdies ; super- 
annuated beauties, viragoes, and humorists. ‘Toa strong 
and pleasing voice, with an air for music, she added all 
the sprightly action requisite to a number of parts in 
ballad farces. Her mirth was so genuine, that whether 
it was restrained to the arch sneer.and the suppressed 
half laugh, widened to the broad grin, or extended to the 
downright honest burst of loud laughter, the audience 
was sure to accompany her.”—* Her singing,” says 
Burney, “ which was intolerable when she meant it to 
be fine, in ballad farces and songs of humour, was, like 
her comic acting, every thing it should be.” She was a 
favourite of the public as a singer as well as an actress ; 
and we find her name in the dramatis persone of most 
of the musical pieces which appeared while she remained 
on the stage. 

The entertainment for Carey’s benefit, in which Miss 
Rafier appeared in 1730, seems to have been marked 
with the eccentricity of his character. It was whim- 
sically announced in the Daily Post of December 3. 
After mentioning the play, (which was Greenwich park,) 
and the additional entertainments of singing, particularly 
a dialogue of Purcell, by Mr. Carey and Miss Rafter, 
and a cantata of Mr. Carey’s by Miss Rafter, there is an 
apology from Carey for the tragedy of half an act 
( Chrononhotonthologus) not being performed; but a 
promise is made of indemnification by the entertainments 
between the acts: and there is the following editorial 
paragraph; “At our friend Harry Carey’s benefit to- 
night, the powers of music, poetry, and painting, assem- 
ble in his behalf, he being an admirer of the three sister 
arts: the body of musicians meet in the Haymarket, 
whence they march in great order, preceded by a mag- 
nificent moving organ, in forma of pageant, accompanied 
by all the kinds of musical instruments ever in use, from 
Tubal Cain to this day ; a great multitude of booksellers, 
authors, and printers, form themselves into a body at 
Temple-bar, whence they march with great decency to 
Covent Garden, preceded by a little army of printers’ 
devils with their proper instruments : here the two bodies 
of music and poetry are joined by the brothers of the 
pencil; when, after taking some refreshment at the 
Bedford-arms, they march in solemn procession to the 
theatre, amidst an innumerable crowd of spectators.” 

The success of the Beggar’s Opera now caused the 
production of other pieces in a similar form, and may be 
said to have given rise to the English ballad opera. One 
of the first of these was The Village Opera, written by 
Charles Johnson, the music of which consisted of old 
tunes to new words. Bickerstaff's celebrated Love in a 
Village was an imitation of this piece. 

In 1732, an opera, T'eraminta, written by Henry 
Carey, and composed by Smith, a musician of some 
ability, was brought out with little effect; but in the 
same year, another opera, called Amelia, also written by 
Carey, and composed by John Frederick Lampe, was 
performed with success. The music of this last opera, 
occording to the advertisement of the performance, was 
“set in the Italian manner.” In this piece Miss Arne, 
afterwards the celebrated Mrs. Cibber, made her first ap- 
pearance as a singer, and was much applauded. 

Miss Arne was the sister of Thomas Augustine Arne, 
who, though himself as yet unknown as a musician, had 
prepared his sister, by his instructions, for her successful 
debut. They were the children of an eminent uphol- 
sterer in King street, Covent Garden, in whose house 
the Indian kings lodged in their visit to London, so 
humourously described in the Spectator. The young 
man received a good education, having been intended for 
the profession of the law. When at Eton he is said to 
have tormented his schoolfellows by constantly blowing 
on an old cracked flute. After he returned home, he 
used to gratify his passion for music by borrowing a livery 
and going to the upper gallery of the opera-house, which 
was then appropriated to domestics. He had a spinet 
concealed in his room, on which, after muffling the strings 
with a handkerchief, he used to practise during the night, 
He was articled as clerk to an attorney, but made greater 
progress in music than in law. He contrived to obtain 
instructions on the violin, on which instrument he ac- 
quired such a proficiency, that his father, happening to 
call one evening upon a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
and being shown into the drawing-room where a musical 
party was assembled, found his son in the act of leading 


‘the band. Finding the young man’s musical propen sities 
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so unconquerable, and his abilities so great, bis father 
allowed him not only to pursue the study of the art with 
a view to making it his profession, but to instruct his 
sister in singing. 

The success of his pupil in the part of Amelia induced 
Arne to prepare another for her. He accordingly com- 
posed new music for Addison’s opera of Rosamond. It 
was performed in 1733, confirming the reputation of 
Miss Arne, and laying the foundation of that of her 
brother, who now became known for the first time as a 
composer. His next work was Fielding’s J'om Thumé, 
altered into the form of an cpera, the music of which 
was announced as being composed “after the Italian 
manner.” It was performed in 1733, the part of Tom 
Thumb being represented by Master Arne, the com- 
poser’s brother. ‘Though Arne thus made himself fa- 
vourably known to the public, he did not for some 
years produce any work of consequence. Comus, which 
established higreputuation, did not appear till 1738. 

In 1736, John Beard, the celebrated tenor singer, made 
his first appearance on the stage, at Covent Garden, in a 
dramatic entertainment called The Royal Chase, or 
Merlin’s Cave. He was born in 1717, and received his 
musical education in the Chapel-royal. He was one of 
the singers in the Duke of Chandos’ chapel at Cannons 
during the time that Handel resided with that munificent 
nobleman, and had a part in Esther, Handel’s first 
oratorio, when it was originally performed there. After 
his appearance on the stage, he immediately became the 
favourite of the town, and for many years held a pre- 
eminent place among the English vocalists, taking the 
principal part in almost every musical piece which was 
performed. 

In January, 1739, Beard married Lady Henrietta 
Herbert, only daughter of James, Earl of Waldegrave, 
and widow of Lord Edward Herbert, second son of the 
Marguis of Powis; a marriage which, of course, gave 
rise at the time to abundance of scandal. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, in one of her letters to Lady ?om- 
fret, says, “ Lady Harriet Herbert furnished the tea-tables 
here with fresh tattle for the last fortnight. I was one 
of the first informed of her adventure by Lady Gage, who 
was told that morning by a priest that she had desired 
him to marry her the next day to Beard, who sings in 
the farces at Drury Lane. He refused her that good 
office, and immediately told Lady Gage, who (having 
been unfortunate in her friends) was frightened at this 
affair, and asked my advice. I told her honestly that 
since the lady was capable of such amours, I did not 
doubt, if this was broke off, she would bestow her person 
and fortune on some hackney-coachman or chairman ; 
and that I really saw no method of saving her from ruin, 
and her family from dishonour, but by poisoning her ; 
and offered to be at the expense of the arsenic, and even 
to administer it with my own hands, if she would invite 
her to drink tea with her that evening. But on her not 
approving that method, she sent to Lady Montacute, Mrs. 
Dunch, and all the relations within the reach of messen- 
gers. They carried Lady Harriet to Twickenham, though 
I told them it was a bad air for girls. She is since 
returned to London, and some people believe her married ; 
others, that she is too much intimidated by Mr. Walde- 
grave’s threats to dare to go through this ceremony ; but 
the secret is now public, and in what manner it will 
conclude I know not. Her relations have certainly no 
reason to be amazed at her constitution, but are violently 
surprised at the mixture of devotion which forces her to 
have recourse to the church in her necessities; which 
has not been the road taken by the matrons of her 
family. Such examples are very detrimental to our 
whole sex, and are apt to influence the other into a 
belief that we are unfit to manage either liberty or 
money.” 

Lord Wharncliffe, in a note on this passage says, 
“ Lady Harriet Herbert, daughter of the last Marquis of 
Powis—she did marry Beard in spite of her relations. 
He was a singer at Vauxhall, and an actor in musical 
pieces at the theatre ; but what was much worse, a man 
of very indifferent character.”* His lordship here 
makes two mistakes.—Lady Harriet Herbert was not 
the daughter of the Marquis of Powis, but the widow of 
his son; and Beard’s character was not only irreproach- 





* Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, edited by Lord Wharncliffe, vol. ii. p. 218. 








able, but excellent. According to every account of him, 
he was a man of liberal attainments and pleasing 
manners, good principles, and respectable conduct. 
Though Lady Harriet Herbert married so much beneath 
her degree, and against the consent of her family, the 
union did not prove an unhappy one. She died in 1753; 
and a handsome monument was erected to her memory 
by her husband in St. Pancras churchyard, on which it 
is recorded that on the 8th of January 1738-9 she 
became the wife of Mr. John Beard, who during a happy 
union of fourteen years, tenderly loved her person and 
admired her virtues ; who sincerely feels and laments her 
loss; and must for ever revere her memory, to which he 
consecrates this monument.” 

In 1759 he married a daughter of Rich, on whose 
death he became one of the proprietors and acting 
manager of Covent Garden theatre. In 1768 he retired 
from the stage, and in 1791 he died, at the age of 
seventy-four. He spent his latter years in ease and 
affluence, in the society of many respectable friends whom 
he had gained by his estimable qualities and agreeable 
talents. ’ 

Beard was not only an excellent dramatic performer, 
but an eminent singer of sacred music, and for many 
years sustained the principal male part in Handel’s ora- 
torios. As a theatrical singer he had a rival in the person 
of Lowe, who enjoyed a considerable share of public 
favour. “ With the finest tenor voice I ever heard in 
my life,” says Burney, “ for want of diligence and culti- 
vation, Lowe could never be safely trusted with any thing 
better than a ballad, which he constantly learned by his 
ear; whereas Mr. Beard, with an inferior voice, con- 
stantly possessed the favour of the public by his superior 
conduct, knowledge of music, and intelligence as an 
actor.”’* 

Miss Arne, soon after she established her reputation as 
a singer by her performance of Rosamond, became the 
second wife of the celebrated, or rather notorious, Theo- 
philus Cibber, to whom she was married in 1734, 
Cibber’s own and his wife’s emoluments, though very 
considerable, were insufficient to supply his extravagant 
expenses; and, soon after their marriage, the derange- 
ment of his affairs rendered it necessary for him to retire 
to France. During his absence a liaison took place 
betwen Mrs. Cibber and a young gentleman of fortune, 
at which, after his return, he is said not only to have 
connived, but even to have been accessory to their cor- 
respondence. He was afterwards induced, however, to 
bring an action of crim. con. against the gentleman, 
laying his damages at 5,000/; but the amount which he 
recovered (ten pounds) shows the sense which was 
entertained of his own conduct. This worthless and 
unhappy man was drowned in a shipwreck in 1758. 
The vessel in which he had embarked for Ireland was 
driven by stormy weather to the western coast of Scot- 
land, where it was lost, and most of the crew and pas- 
sengers perished. Mrs. Cibber remained on the Drury 
Lane stage till her death in 1760. When the intelli- 
gence of her death was communicated to Garrick, be 
gave her character in the following words; “ Tragedy is 
dead with her: and yet she was the greatest female 
player belonging to my house. I could easily parry the 
artless thrusts, and despise the coarse language of some 
of my other heroines ; but, whatever was Cibber’s object, 
a new part or a new dress, she was always sure to carry 
her point by the force of her invective, and the steadiness 
of her perseverance.” Her person is described by her 
biographers as having been perfectly elegant. Even 
when she had lost the bloom of youth, although she 
wanted that fulness of person which is frequently so 
effectual in concealing the hand of time, it was impossi- 
ble to contemplate her figure and face without thinking 
her both young and handsome. Her voice was naturally 
plaintive and musical; but its powers were such as to 
second her fine and striking features in the expression of 
the most violent as well as the most tender passions, She 
made some attempts in comedy, but with inferior success, 
As a singer, her natural gifts, and the cultivation they 
received from the tuition of her brother, were such, that 
she would have risen to the highest eminence had 
she not turned her attention to the dramatic more 





* This comparison between Lowe and Beard may be 
applied to the two great modern English tenor-singers, 
Incledon and Braham. 
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than the musical part of her profession, and become one 
of the greatest of the English tragedians. 

The greatest English female singer of this period was 
Miss Cecilia Young, who afterwards became the wife of 
Dr. Arne. She was a pupil of Geminiani, the celebrated 
composer and violinist, and made her first appearance at 
Drury Lane in 1730. “ With a good natural voice and 
fine shake,” says Burney “ she had been so well taught, 
that her style of singing was infinitely superior to that of 
any other Englishwoman of her time.” Mrs. Arne was 
an Italian as well as an English singer, and her name 
appears in the operas of Handel, as well as in the 
English dramatic pieces of her time. She had two 
sisters, Isabella and Esther, both favourite vocalists, 
Isabella Young married Lampe, the composer. These 
three sisters were alive in 1789, when Burney published 
the last volume of his history. Mrs. Arne is said to have 
died about the year 1795, when she must have been 
upwards of eighty. 

In 1737, The Dragon of Wantley was first performed 
at Covent Garden. The piece was written by Henry 
Carey, and the music composed by Lampe. It is 
founded on the old ballad of Moore of Moorehall, and is 
an admirable burlesque of the Italian opera. The ex- 
travagant love, heroism, and fury of the Italian stage, are 
mimicked with great humour: and the songs, though 
ludicrous in the highest degree, are set in the Italian 
serious style of thatday. The effect was heightened by 
the most absurd and fantastical costumes and ridiculous 
machinery ; and the success of the piece was not inferior 
even to that of the Beggar’s Opera. 
published, with a dedication by Carey to Lampe, in 
which he says, “ Many joyous hours have we shared 
during the composition of this opera, chopping and 
changing, lopping, eking out, and coining of words, 
syllables, and jingle, to display in English the beauties 
of nonsense so prevailing in the Italian operas; this 
pleasure has been since transmitted to the gay, the good- 
natured and jocular part of mankind, who have tasted 
the joke and enjoyed the laugh.” ‘The songs and duets 
were at the same time published by the composer. 

The music of this “burlesque opera” (as it is called 
in the title) is excellent. It is admirably adapted to the 
words, on the supposition that they are perfectly serious ; 
and its great beauty and really pathetic expression give 
infinite zest to their grotesque absurdity. The melodies 
are spirited and graceful; and the orchestral score (con- 
sisting of the quartet of stringed instruments, with the 
addition of two oboes) is clear and simple, yet very 
ingenious and full of charming effects. 

The drama is made up of the usual elements of an 
Italian opera of that day. There is the famous Moore 


of Moorehall, the redoubtable dragon-killer as well as | 


lady-killer ; there are two damsels, both in love with him, 
and the slighted fair one, ef course, fall of jealousy and 
rage; and there is the terrible monster who falls before 
the victorious hero, We have here ample room for all 
the tragic passions of the opera seria. ‘The character of 
Moore of Moorehall was sustained by Salway, a per- 
former of whom we have no account; but, from his suc- 
cessful execution of the music of this part, he must have 
been a tenor-singer of considerable powers. The two 
inamoratas, Margery, the heroine, and Mauxalinda her 
rival, were represented by Isabella Young, (afterwards 


wife of the composer,) and Esther Young, her sister ; | 


and Reinhold the bass-singer was the Dragon. 

The aria with which Moore of Moorehall makes his 
entrée, is one of the finest baccbanalian songs to be 
found in English music. The words are, 


“ Zeno, Plato, Aristotle, 
All were lovers of the bottle: 
Poets, painters, and musicians, 
Churchmen, lawyers, and physicians, 
All admire a pretty lass, 
All require a cheerful glass. 
Every pleasure has its season ; 
Love and drinking are no treason.” 


These words are set with great boldness, breadth, and 
freedom ; and the song would still be highly effective 
either on the stage or in the concert room. 

The fair Margery is spokeswoman of a deputation to 
petition the champion to rescue them from the devouring 
monster; and she addresses him in the following words, 
clothed with a lovely melody : 


The piece was | 


“ Gentle knight, all knights exceeding, 
Pink of prowess and good breeding, 
Let a virgin’s tears inspire thee, 

Let a maiden’s blushes fire thee. 


For my father and my mother, 

For my sister and my brother, 

For my friends that stand before thee, 
Thus I sue thee, thus implore thee, 
Thus I kiss thy valiant garment, 
Humbly hoping there’s no harm in’t.” 


Before the champion sets out on his enterprise, there 
is a tender scena between him and his mistress, in which 
there is this duet: 


“ Moore. Let my dearest be near me, 
To warm me, to cheer me, 
To fire me, inspire me 


With kisses and ale. 


Margery. Vil ever be near thee 
To warm thee, to cheer thee, 
To fire thee, inspire thee 
With kisses and ale. 


Your fears I’}] abolish. 
Marg. This dragon demolish. 


Moore. Til work him, I'll jerk him 
From nostril to tail. 


Moore. 





Ay, work him and jerk him 
From nostril to tail.” 


Marg. 


The long roulade in both parts, on “ wo—rk him,” is 
whimsical in the extreme. 
The two dulcineas fall by the ears in this fashion ; 


“ Margery Ryo gipsy, 


and You’re surely tipsy, 
Mauzxalinda, ) Or non te ipse, 
To chatter so. 
Your too much feeding 
Has spoil’d your breeding ;— 
Go, trollop, go!” 


In this duet the Italian musical forms for expressing 
rage are amusingly introduced. Nothing can be more 
comic than the way in which the angry damsels reci- 
procate the epithet “trollop,” and at last shout, at the 
same time, in each other’s ears, « Go, trollop, go!” and, 
|even in laughing at the absurdity of the effect, one 
| cannot but be delighted with the cleverness and spirit of 
| the music. 
| While the hero is gone to fight the dragon, the dis- 
| consolate Margery gives vent to her sorrows in a highly 
wrought air, containing strong expression, striking 
| modulation, and fine orchestral effects. Thus she sings ; 
«“ Sure my stays will burst with sobbing, 

And my heart quite crack with throbbing ; 
My poor eyes as red as ferrets, 

And I ha’n’t a grain of spirits. 

Ob, I would not for any money 

This vile beast should kill my honey ; 
Better kiss me, gentle knight, 

Than with dragons fierce to fight.” 


| The grand scene of the encounter between Moore of 
| Mooreball and the dragon is evidently in ridicule of the 
| combat between Hydaspes and the lion. Moore addresses 
| his antagonist in a dashing bravura: 
“ Dragon, dragon, thus I dare thee, 
Soon to atoms thus I'll tear thee, 
Thus thy insolence subdue. 
But regarding where my dear is, 
Then, alas, J know what fear is, 
Gentle Margery, for you.” 

Moore utters this last piece of sentiment in a languish- 
ing ‘argo movement, in the same manner as Hydaspes, 
after a bold defiance to the lion, tells him, in a similar 
tone that he may lacerate his bosom, but shall not touch 
his heart, which he has preserved faithful to his mistress. 
The dragon in reply uses some coarse language (taken 
from the old ballad) in a fine rolling bass, and is then put 
to death selon les regles. There are several other fine 
things in the opera, particularly a cavatina, sung by the 
second woman : 








“Oh give me not up to the Jaw, 
I’é much rather beg on crutches ; 








Once in a solicitor’s paw, 
You ne’er get out of his clutches.” 

This sentiment, equally just and pathetic, is conveyed 
in an expressive melody, accompanied only by the 
violoncello obbligato, in the manner which Handel in 
some of his songs, borrowed from the cantatas of Ales. 
sandro Scarlatti. 

This opera is one of the things which causes regret that 
so many fine productions of the olden time have fallen 
into oblivion. Were it once more brought upon the 
stage, the piece would be found very amusing and the 
music exceedingly agreeable; and the principal parts 
would display to advantage the powers of our best vocal 
performers. It may be supposed that the zest of the 
satire is lost, because the Italian operas which were the 
immediate subjects of ridicule are long since forgotten, 
But Fielding’s Tom Thumb has been acted for a century, 
though very few people know any thing about the 
passages in the cotemporary tragedies which are parodied 
in that inimitable piece of hamour. In The Dragon of 
Wantley, the contrast between the ridiculous subject and 
the tragic pomp and circumstance with which it is 
treated, and between the grotesque words and the serious 
and expressive music—so much at variance with them, 
and yet so admirably adapted to them—with which they 
are clothed, would still produce its effect, while the 
beauty of the music would give pleasure to every person 
of taste. 

In 1738 Carey brought out a sequel to the Dragon of 
Wantley, under the title of Margery. It was performed 
(says the Biographia Dramatica) with great applause 
at Covent Garden; but we have not met with any other 
information respecting it. In 1739, he produced a 
musical piece called ancy, or the Parting Lovers ; of 
the subject of which he gives the following account; « At 
the beginning of the late impress, the author saw a 
young fellow hurried away by a pressgang, and followed 
by his sweetheart, a very pretty wench, and perfectly 
neat though plain in her dress; her tears, her distress, 
and moving softness, drew attention and compassion 
from all who beheld her.” It was a pleasing and affect- 
ing little piece, and very favourably received. “The 
song, ‘And canst thou leave thy Nancy?’” says 
Dibdin, “ shows that Carey’s mind was musical. There 
is more genius in it than in many a laboured fugue.” 

This appears to have been the last of Henry Carey’s 
productions. In 1743 he committed suicide, probably in 
consequence of embarrassed circumstances. He was a 
favourite of the public yet always indigent, from which 
it may be concluded that he was improvident, like too 
many of the children of song ; theugh it does not appear 
that he was vicious or disipated in his habits. The 
tenor of his life, in this respect, may be inferred from the 
tone of his songs and dramatic pieces, which, though 
lively and humorous, are remarkably free from immo- 
rality. He was a musician as well as a dramatist and 3 
poet. Without having acquired Jearning or skill in the 
art, he produced many pleasing and natural melodies. 
He wrote both the words and music of a very popular 
little piece called The Honest Yorkshireman ; and the 
well known “Sally in our Alley” is a pretty specimen of 
his talent as a writer and composer of ballads. “ As a 
musician,” says Sir John Hawkins, “Carey seems to 
have been the first of the lowest rank, and as a poet the 
last of that class of which Durfey was the first, with this 
difference, that in all the songs written on love, wine, 
and such kind of subjects, he seems to have manifested 
an inviolable regard for decency and good manners.” 
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John Frederick Lampe, the composer of the Dragon j 


of Wantley, was a Saxon. He arrived in England about 
the year 1726, and became known as a composer by his — 


opera of Amelia, which has been already mentioned. 
Besides his dramatic pieces, he composed a great num- 
ber of popular songs; and in his attention to the em- 
phasis and accent of English words, he may serve as 4 
model even for our native musicians. In 1750 he went 
to reside at Edinburgh, and was much esteemed and 
respected by the patrons of music in that city; but in 
1751 he was seized with an illness, of which he died at 
the age of fifty-nine. 

In 1738, Arne established his reputation as a dramatic 
composer by his music to Milton’s Comus. 


This piece, | 


as then revived, was considerably altered, and rendered ; 
more fit for representation, by Mr. John Dalton, a gen- © 
tleman of some literary reputation, who died, in 1763, © 
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prebendary of Worcester and rector of St. Mary-at-Hill. 
He extended a good deal the musical portion of the piece, 
not only by the insertion of songs selected from Milton’s 
other works, but by the addition of several of his own, 
which were very happily suited to the manner of the 
original author. The parts of Comus and of the second 
attendant spirit were performed by Beard; Euphrosyne 
by Mrs. Clive; and the Lady and pastoral nymph by 
Mrs. Arne. 

The piece had a great run, and has since been revived 
at different periods with success. Further alterations 
were made upon it by Colman, in 1772. The dialogue 
was greatly mutilated, because it was found that moral 
Jessons and descriptive passages, however beautiful and 
poetical in themselves, are cold and tedious on the stage. 
During the run of Comus, after its revival in 1738, Mr. 
Dalton sought out Milton’s grand-daughter, Elizabeth 
Foster, who was then living in extreme old age and 
poverty. By his benevolent exertions, her illustrious 
ancestor’s drama was performed for her benefit at Drury 
Lane, on the 5th April, 1750, by which she obtained 
above one hundred and thirty pounds. Garrick spoke a 
prologue written for the occasion by Johnson. 

In Comus, Arne introduced a stvle of melody which 
may be said to be peculiarly his own; being neither that 
of the older English masters, nor of the Italian compo- 
sers of the day. It is graceful, flowing, and elegant; 
depending for its effects neither on the resources of har- 
mony and uncommon modulation, nor on feats of vocal 
execution. It is, at the same time, very expressive, aud 
finely adapted, not only to the spirit, but to the accentua- 
tion and prosody of the poetry. The music, too, is 
highly dramatic and characteristic, The careless jollity 
of Comus, the elegant voluptuousness of Euphrosyne, 
and the graceful simplicity and tenderness of the pastoral 
nymph, are finely expressed in the airs of these different 
personages; as for example, in “ Now Phebus sinketh 
in the west,” “By dimpled brook,” and “How gentle 
was my Damon’s air.” And from the descriptions which 
we have of Beard, Mrs. Clive, and Mrs. Arne, they 
must have been admirable representatives of the cha- 
racters. 

But Comus, though a beautiful dramatic poem, is 
more suited to the closet than the stage; and the charm- 
ing music of the piece, though it can no longer be heard 
in the theatre, ought still to give delight in the chamber 
or the concert room. 

From this time to the end of his career, Arne enjoyed 
an undisputed pre-eminence as an English dramatic 
composer; and yet it is a remarkable circumstance that 
only two of his operas, Comus and Artaxerxes, pro- 
duced four-and-twenty years afterwards, had great suc- 
cess. Of his numerous pieces, composed during this 
imerval, a very few obtained a moderate share of popu- 
larity, while the remainder seem to have failed decidedly 
on the stage. Among those which had success were 
The Jovial Crew, The Judgment of Paris, Eliza, and 
Thomas and Sally. Among his failures may be enu- 
merated The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, The 

fall of Phaeton, King Pepin’s Campaign, Don Save- 
rio, The Temple of Dulness, The Guardi..« Outwitted, 
and Achilles in Petticoats. The indifferent success, or 
total failure, on the stage, of these pieces, was by 
no means imputable to the music, but to the dramas 
themselves, which were generally feeble and insipid. 
Arne, unfortunately, was too often his own poet; an art 
to which he had no vocation. The music, however, 
even of those operas which failed on the stage, was not 
altogether thrown away; for a great deal of it, when 
published, became generally popular; and many beauti- 
ful songs still continue in favour, though the pieces for 
which they were composed are entirely forgotten. 

The Jovial Crew was of» of Arne’s early produc- 
tions. When first brought ‘vut, Miss Rafter appeared 
in it; but it was afterwards performed with Miss Brent 
as the principal character, and her songs in the piece 
were published. They are very beautiful, especially the 
air, “See how the lambs are sporting,” which is a fine 
specimen of Arne’s simple English style. Nothing, we 
believe, is known of the piece, further than that it is an 
alteration of Brome’s play with the same title into a 
three act opera. 

The music of The Judgment of Paris was published 
in 1740; “as performed,” says the titlepage, “ by Mr. 
Beard, Mr. Lowe, Mrs. Arne, Mrs. Clive, Miss Edwards, 
and others, at the theatre royal Drury Lane;” and, of 
no. 16.—parT 1.—1839. 
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course, during the time of its performance at that theatre. 
Of the drama we can give no account; but had it been 
equal to the music, this opera ought to have been one of 
Arne’s most successful works. 

Eliza was a long and (to judge from the words of the 
music) a dull piece, on the subject of the Spanish 
Armada. The principal character was Eliza (or queen 
Elizabeth) personated by Miss Isabella Young; and the 
chief songs are loyal and patriotic effusions suited to the 
occasion, but very far, we should suppose, from being in- 
teresting at such a distance of time from the period to 
which they relate. The piece, however, was enlivened 
by an underplot, in which pastoral and rustic characters 
were introduced. Some of the masic is very beautiful, 
and long remained popular. ‘The plaintive little ballad, 
«“ My fond shepherds of late,” is still remembered with 
delight by many amateurs of the old school. The cele- 
brated Miss Brent, then a pupil of the composer’s, had a 
subordinate part in this piece. 

Thomas and Sally is an interesting little opera written 
by Bickerstaff. Its subject consists of the attempts by a 
country squire on the virtue of a maiden of low degree, 
who, after resisting his importunities and temptations, is 
at last rescued from intended violence by her sweetheart, 
a young sailor. Thomas and Sally was favourably 
received ; but come nautical critics objected to its sea- 
language as technically wrong. A sailor among the 
audience, hearing the expression, “ Tack about and bear 
away,” remarked, “ Why that’s as much as to say, go 
out at the door and up the chimney.” ‘This piece con- 
tains some sweet and touching ballads. I appeared in 
1760. 

Artaxerxes, the greatest of Arne’s works, and the 
most celebrated English opera which has yet appeared, 
was first performed in 1762. The words are a poor 
translation, by the composer himself, of Metastasio’s 
Artaserse; and the music is in the Italian style of the 
day. The dialogue is entirely in recitative ; and many of 
the airs are filled with the phrases, divisions, and passages 
of execution, then fashionable on the Italian stage. ‘The 
principal male character (Arbaces) was performed by 
an Italian soprano singer, the celebrated Tenducci ; but 
it is now performed by English tenor singers. The part 
of Artaxerxes, personated by Peretti, another Italian 
soprano, has always been since represented by a female. 
The character of JMandane was performed by Miss 
Brent, who had by this time acquired great vocal powers ; 
and Artabanes by Beard. 

The success of this opera was not only extraordinary 
in the time of its novelty, but has been permanent in a 
singular degree. It has continued to be performed down 
to the present time; and to succeed in the character of 
Mandane has been considered a test of the vocal powers 
of every female dramatic singer who has risen to 
eminence. 

This success must be ascribed entirely to the attraction 
of the airs. The drama is feeble and insipid in the 
extreme, and never can have inspired any spectator with 
the slightest interest. The beauties of Metastasio have 
oozed out in the clumsy process of translation, and 
nothing remains but a bald, disjointed dialogue, which, 
besides, is rendered unintelligibye by a sing-song Italian 
recitative, and flat, prosaic songs, the words of many of 
which are lost in the midst of a profusion of roulades and 
bravura passages. 

The circumstance of the dialogue of Artaxerxes being 
wholly written in recitative has been considered as that 
which gives it, par excellence, the character of a legiti- 
mate English opera. Because such is the form of the 
Italian musical drama, it has been held that the same 
form is requisite in ours. But this does not follow. We 
must consult the genius of our language, which is not, 
like the Italian, fitted for the purposes of musical dia- 
logue. The Italian language is in itself so musical, that 
recitative is very little more than the natural inflections 
and modulations of speech, heightened and reduced to 
determinate musical intervals. The level dialogue, ac- 
cordingly, of the Italian opera, which, without expressing 
passion or emotion, is necessary for carrying on the 
business of the drama, differs, if it is at all rapid, very 
little from ordinary speech, and can be followed by the 
audience, But this is peculiar to the Italian; no other 
language bas accents and inflections belonging to it 
which, in the ordinary dialogue of the drama, can be 
heightened into recitative. Hence, when Arne and 
others have attempted to introduce this sort of musical 





dialogue into our opera, they have not had recourse to 
the natural music, (as it may be called,) or the accent 
and inflections of English speech, but have imitated the 
recitative of the Italian composers; and the consequence 
is, that, in listening to the dialogue of Artaxerxes, the 
actors all appear to be Italians, speaking broken English 
with the accent of their own tongue. English, more- 
over, not possessing the same facility of articulation as 
Italian, an English dialogue, if it is at all 1apid, or com- 
posed of sentences of any length, cannot be delivered in 
recitative so as to be intelligible. The truth is, that 
nobody cares any thing about the dialogue of Artax- 
erxes ; and that it was so disregarded from the beginning 
and even by the composer himself, may be inferred from 
the fact, that two of the principal parts were performed 
by Italians, Tenducci and Perretti, who certainly could 
not have carried on a dramatic dialogue in English with 
any thing like clearness or propriety. 

These remarks are applicable to simple recitative, or 
that in which the ordinary dialogue of an opera is carried 
on. The higher species, called accompanied recitative, 
muy be employed with effect in English, German, or 
French, as well as in Italian: because the inflections 
which denote emotion or passion are so strongly marked, 
that they may be converted into musical phrases. But 
here, again, the composers of these countries are accus- 
tomed to imitate the Italian recitative, instead of found- 
ing it on the peculiar character of their own language. 
In this, too, Arne has erred; and his accompanied re- 
citative, as well as his simple, sounds more like’Italian 
than English. Purcell, in this respect, was the model to 
have been followed; he having been the only English 
master who had founded a powerful and expressive reci- 
tative on the natural music of English speech. 

Those, therefore, who demand recitative as an essen- 
tial condition of the legitimate English opera, appear to 
take an erroneous view of the matter, ‘Though /rtaz- 
erxes was greatly successful, yet every other attempt of 
the kind has failed, except (as in the case of the Dragon 
of Wantley) when it was for the purpose of burlesque. 
Artaxerxes has been successful in spite of its dialogue in 
recitative.* 

The airs of this opera, on the other hand, were calcu- 
lated to make a great and enduring impresssion on the 
public. It was Arne’s object to introduce to the English 
stage a style of vocal composition and performance as yet 
new to it. The finish, refinement, and brilliant execution 
of the Italian schocl had been confined to the Italian 
opera house ; and it was within its walls only that any 
English singers, who possessed these qualities, had ob- 
tained an opportunity of displaying them. For some 
time the English composers had been animated by 
a strong spirit of rivalry towards their Italian com- 
petitors, and had been attempting to draw the atten- 
tion of the public to the national musical stage. With 
this view they endeavoured to fight the enemy with 
their own weapons. “There were in England, at 
this time,” says Burney, “ several candidates for fame 
in theatrical and choral music; Arne, Lampe, Smith, 
Defesch, and Greene, tried their strength against Han- 
del; but it was the contention of infants with a giant. 





* The celebrated Gretry, whose views of his art are 
the result of sound judgment and experience gained in 
his long and brilliant career as a dramatic composer, has 
given his opinion on this subject. After returning from 
Italy, where he had pursued his studies and heard 
nothing but musical dialogue on the stage, he could not, 
he says, at first accustom himself to the practice of sing- 
ing and speaking in the same piece ; but he became con- 
vinced that it was the mest reasonable, “ Le poéte a 
une exposition a faire, des scdnes a filer, s’il veut établir 
ou developer un caractére. Que peut alors le recitatif ! 
Fatiguer par sa monotonie, et nuire a la rapidité du dia- 
logue. Il n'y a que les jeunes poétes qui pressent trop 
leurs scénes, de peur d’étre longs; |l’homme que connait 
mieux la nature, sait qu’on ne produit des effets qu’en 
les préparaat et les amenant doucement jusqu’ a leurs 
plus hauts degrés. Laissons donc parler la scéne. For- 
mons a la fois des comédiens déclamateurs et des musi- 
ciens chanteurs, sans quoi nos ouvrages dramatiques per- 
dront le mérite qu’ils ont, et celui qu’iis peuvent encore 
acquérir. Je désirerais mettre en musique une vraie 
tragédie oa le dialogue serait parlé; j'imagine qu'elle 
produirait un plus grand effet que nos opéras chantés d’un 
bout a l'autre.” —Essais eur la Musique, tom. i. p. 130. 
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Indeed they composed for inferior performers as well as 
inferior hearers; but they appear to have been so sensible 
of their own want of sesources, that the otmost they at- 
tempted seems to have been an humble and timid imita- 
tion of Handel’s style of composition. Arne began to 
distinguish himself by new setting Addison’s opera of 
Rosamond ; Lampe by Amelia, an English drama writ- 
ten by Carey ; and Smith by Teraminta, another opera 


written by the same author; these were all said, in the | 
play bills and advertisements, to be set in the Italian | 


manner. Defesch set an oratorio called Judith, and Dr. 
Greene a T’e Deum and part of the song of Deborah. 
These, though not very successful, contributed to dimin- 
ish the public attention to Italian operas, and by that 
means injured Handel without effectually serving them- 
selves.’’—In the course of these attempts, to emulate the 
Italian school, the style of singing on the English stage 
underwent a great improvement. Mrs, Cibber, Mrs. 
Arne, Miss Young, Mr. Beard, and lastly, Miss Brent, 
were accomplished vocalists, conversant with the refine- 
ments us well as the difficulties of Italian performance, 
for which, too, the audiences of the English theatres had 
had gradually began to acquire a taste. It was in these 
circumstances, and with these means, that Arne, in com- 
posing Artarerxes, endeavoured to contend with the 
Italian composers on their own ground, and to enable his 
singers to contend with their foreign rivals in their own 
style. He therefore made an English version of one of 
Metastasio’s operas, and imitated the manner in which it 
had previously been set by the most eminent Italian com- 
posers, copying the structure of the scenes, the form of the 


recitatives, and the style of the airs, some of which are | 


nothing more than strings of passages employed by Por- 
poro, Hasse, Galluppi, Jomelli, and other Italian masters 
then in vogue. T'his is especially the case with the airs 


in the part of Mandane, which he wrote for bis pupil | 


Miss Brent, and into which, availing himself of her vocal 
powers, he crowded all the divisions and difficulties 
which had ever been heard at Italian opera. Even in 
this age of brilliant exeeution, to sing the airs, “ Fly, soft 
ideas,” and “ The soldier tired of war's alarms,” with 
force, clearness, and ease, is a vocal feat of which very 
few, even of the most eminent vocalists, have shown 
themselves capable. 

It was thus in Artaxerxes that English audiences, in 
English theatres, first enjoyed the luxury of that florid 
and ornate singing which seldom fails to excite admira- 
tion and pleasure, even when it says nothing to the feel- 
ings. To the audiences of the English theatres, too, 
it had all the charm of novelty: for they were not aware 
that the brilliant displays of execution which so much 
surprised and delighted them were common and hack- 
neyed on the Italian stage. 
great measure the case almost to the present time; for 


This, indeed, has been in a | 


the bulk of the audiences of our national theatres has 


always consisted of persons not in the habit of frequent- 
ing the Italian opera, and whose chief idea of bravura 
singing has been derived from the performance of Bil- 


lington, or Stephens, or Paton, in this very opera of | 


Artaxerxes. Now, however, that the music of all the 
foreign schools, Italian, German, and French, has become 
naturalised, as it were, among us, and daily beard in all 


our theatres, the old fashioned finery of Arne has Jost 
His Vauxhall songs, and other fugitive productions, are 


its power to dazzle or delight; and “ The soldier tired” 
will never again be listened to with the rapture which it 
has so often produced. 

It is not, then, in the great songs of this opera that 
its permanent beauties consist, but in the simple and 
unpretending airs in which Arne, following the impulse 
of his genius, and disregarding his Italian models, ad- 
hered to that natural English style so peculiarly his own. 
Artaxerxes cannot keep its place on the stage. There 
it nothing in it as a drama to interest and attract; and 
its antiquated structure, consisting of monotonous reci- 
tatives, interrupted only by airs, will not satisfy audi- 
ences accustomed to the brilliant and varied forms of the 
modern opera, The bravuras, too, will pass away, for 
the singers no longer need them for the purpose of dis- 
playing the agility of their throats, But those beautifal 
effusions of feeling, “In infaney our hopes and fears,” 


«If o'er the cruel tyrant,” and “ Water parted from the | devout and penitent state of mind. 


sea,” will long be prized among the purest gems of Eng- 
lish melody. 

Immediately after Artaxerxes, Arne composed the 
music of an opera called The Birth of Hercules, written 
by William Shirley, the author of a number of unsuc- 
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| cessful pieces. “It was rehearsed,” says Dibdin, « but 

| never performed, The music was extremely beautiful, 

| but it would not probably have succeeded ; it was not 
dramatic. The songs composed for Beard, Tenducci, 
Peretti, and Miss Brent, were of the first excellence. I 
was present at the rehearsal, and their effect will never 
be erased from my memory. It was withdrawn, as 
was generally understood, through some caprice of the 
author.” 

In 1763 appeared Love in a Village, written by 
Bickerstaff. This well known opera is a lively and 
agreeable little comedy, the music of which consists of 
airs, and a few duets, mingled with the dialogue. These 
airs are partly selected from the Italian operas of the 
day, and partly composed by Arne, who probably adapted 
and arranged the whole, and prepared the piece for pub- 
lication. Several of Arne’s airs are among the most 
beautiful of his compositions, particularly, “Ah, had I 
been by fate decreed,” and “Gentle youth, ah, tell me 
why ;” and “ The traveller benighted” is a difficult bra- 
vura in the Italian style, which Mrs. Billington used to 
deliver with extraordinary brilliancy. Love in a Village, 
from this dramatic merit, as well as the beauty of the 
airs, still keeps its place on the stage. 

In 1765, Arne was introduced, by the success of his 
imitation of the Italian style in Artaxerxes, to compose 
an Italian opera, and he was further tempted by the op- 
portunity of having the principal character performed by 
the celebrated Manzoli, then newly atrived in England. 
He chose the Olimpiade of Metastasio; but his attempt 
was a total feflure. “The common play-house and bal- 
lad passages,” says Dr. Burney, “which occurred in 
almost every air in his opera, made the audience wonder 
how they got there, A tarnished Monmouth street suit 
of clothes in the side boxes would not have surprised 
them more. This production was performed but twice, 
and never printed, Many reasons may be assigned for 
the failure of a man of real genius, who had on so many 
occasions delighted the frequenters of our national the- 
atres and public gardens: a different language, different 
singers, and a different audience and style of music from 
his own, carried him out of his usual element; and he 
mangled the Italian poetry, energies, and accents nearly 
as much as a native of Italy just arrived in London 
would English, in a similar situation.’—His failure 
showed that to copy the peculiarities of a foreign style, 
and to compose entirely in that style, are very different 
things. 

After this period Arne produced no regular musical 
pieces, but his genius was not unemployed. When 
King Arthur was received in 1771, he made some ad- 


| ditions to the music of Purcell, bat without injuring or 


mutilating the work of that illustrious composer, whose 
genius Arne always regarded with reverence. He also 
made additions, in the same manner, to the music of 
The Tempest, among which is the charming air sung 
by Ariel, “ Where the bee sucks,” which is truly fairy 
music. He composed a number of songs for several of 
Shakspeare’s plays, which are now inseparably united to 
them. Such are, “ When daisies pied,” and “ Under 
the greenwood tree,” in As you like it. He also com- 
posed the music performed in Garrick’s celebrated pa- 
geant in honour of Shakspeare, the Stratford Jubilee. 


innumerable, 

Arne composed two oratorios, Abel and Judith, which 
were unsuccessful. “ And yet,” says Burney, “ it would 
be unjust to say that they did not merit a better fate. 
for though the choruses were much inferior in force to 
those of Handel, yet the airs were frequently admirable.” 
But Arne’s strength was not equal to a contest with the 
gigantic power of Handel. His degree of doctor of 
music was obtained from the University of Oxford, on 
the score of his merit as a composer of sacred music. 

Arne died on the 5th of March, 1778. He had been 
educated in the principles of the Roman Catholic 
church; but, during a gay and somewhat dissipated life, 
had been negligent of the daties of religion. On his 
deathbed, however, his religious feelings were strongly 
awakened. He was attended by @ pricet, and died in a 
It is said that he 
sang, with great fervour, @ “ hallelojah” about an hour 
before he expired. Notwithstanding his great talents 
and reputation, he was always in narrow circumstances, 
in consequence of hie love of pleasure and improvident 
habits, 


As an English dramatic composer, Arne must be con. 
sidered as holding the next place to Purcell. and, from 
the popularity of his music, had a still greater influence 
on the taste of his countrymen. His melody is more 
uniformly sweet, flowing, and graceful than that of Pur. 
cell; but he was far from possessing that illustrious 
man’s grandeur of conception, deep feeling, and impas. 
sioned energy. He never fails to please, and often 
charms the hearer; but never dissolves him in tender. 
ness, or rouses him with such spirit-stirring strains as 
those of Parcell. In Artaxerxes he was unable to rise 
to the lofty tone of musical tragedy. This opera, in 
truth, with all its merit, is a mixture of two different and 
incongruous styles, the one consisting of servile imita- 
tion of the Italian composers of the time, and the other 
being his own natural manner; a manner which, how- 
ever sweet.and beautiful, is wanting in grandeur and 
elevation. The gems of the opera are simple ballads, 
the familiar style of which would have suited a village. 
green better than the gorgeous precincts of the Persian 
court. The only really tragic music in the piece is to 
be found in the part of Artabanes, written for Beard, 
an energetic English singer. The air, “ Behold, on 
Lethe’s dismal strand,” is a powerful composition ; and 
it may be remarked that this song is one of the few in. 
stances in which Arne, in his translation, has caught the 
poetical spirit of the original. 


«“ Behold, on Lethe's dismal strand, 
Thy father’s murder’d spirit stand ; 
In his face what grief profound ! 
See, he rolls his haggard eyes, 
And hark ! Revenge, revenge, he cries, 
And points to his still bleeding wound.” 


Arne enjoyed the advantage over his great predecessor 
of writing in a more advanced age of orchestral compo- 
sition. His harmonies are rich and varied, and he em- 
ployed the instruments then in use with judgment and 
delicacy. Like the other composers of that day, the 
oboes are the wind instruments principally employed, in 
addition to the violins, violas, and basses. Considerable 
use is made of the flutes; and the clarionets (an instru- 
ment beginning to be known) are introduced in two or 
three places. Arne certainly contributed to the im- 
provement of instrumental accompaniment as well as of 
vocal melody. 

During the time that Arne was at the head of our 
dramatic musicians, few operas of note were produced 
by any other composer. Perhaps the only one worthy 
of notice, besides those which have been already men- 
tioned, is The Chaplet, a musical entertainment in one 
act, written by Moses Mendez, and composed by Dr. 
Boyce. The dialogue is in recitative, and it contains 
some beautiful airs and duets. This piece was very suc- 
cessful, and continued for a long time to be popular. 
The same author and composer produced another little 
piece called The Shepherd’s Lottery, which also suc- 
ceeded, but not in the same degree as The Chaplet. 

For a considerable time after the appearance of Arta- 
wxerxes, our musical stage was chiefly supplied by means 
of pasticcios in the style of Love in a Village. Several 
of them were written by Bickerstaff, the author of that 
favourite piece. The best of them are The Maid of the 
Mill and Lionel and Clarissa, both of which have con- 
siderable dramatic merit, and contain many beautiful 
airs selected froma the works of the Italian composers. 
These operas, as well as Love in a Village, have kept 
possession of the stage, and_are still occasionally revived. 
Being performed innumerable times in every theatre in 
the kingdom, and by all our best dramatic singers, they 
contributed greatly to diffuse a taste for Italian melody. 
In all these pieces the part of the heroine was originally 
sustained by Miss Brent. This lady (as has been al- 
ready mentioned) was a pupil of Dr. Arne. While her 
vocal abilities were as yet unknown to the public, Gar- 
tick wrote to Arne, expressing a wish to hear her. When 
he did so, he readily admitted her merit, but at the same 
time told Arne that “all his geese were swans.” 
« Tommy,” said he, “ you should consider after all that 
music is at best but pickle to my roast beef.” —« By —, 
Davy,” rejoined Arne, in the same strain, “ your beef 
shall be well pickled before I have done.” Miss Brent 
accordingly made her appearance at the rival theatre of 
Covent Garden in the Beggar's Opera, which was per- 
formed during the whole season with such success, that 








Drury Lane was nearly deserted, except on the nights 
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when Garrick himself acted. His exertions to retrieve 
his losses on this occasion were of such injury ,to his 
health, that he went to Italy for its recovery.. On his 
return, he found himself obliged (says the Biographia 
Dramatica), “ to gratify the public taste by pickling his 
roast beef after Dr. Arne’s method ;” for. which purpose 
he engaged, as a rival to Miss Brent, Miss Wright, who 
was afterwards married to Michael Arne, Dr. Arne’s son. 

Miss Brent married Thomas Pinto, a distinguished 
vocalist, and, as Mrs. Pinto, long retained her celebrity. 
Dibdin, in his. History of the Stage, thus describes her 
as a vocal performer: “ Mrs. Pinto, possessing an ex- 
quisite voice, and being under a master the great charac- 
teristics of whose musical abilities were natural ease and 
unaffected simplicity, was a most valuable singer. Her 
power was resistless, her neatness was truly interesting, 
and her variety was incessant. Though she owed a 
great deal to nature, she owed a great deal to Arne, 
without whose careful hand her singing might perhaps 
have been too luxuriant.” 

Michael Arne, Dr. Arne’s son, was an able musician, 
and obtained considerable reputation from his opera of 
Cymon, which was produced at Drury Lane theatre in 
1764. It was long popular; and some of the airs, par- 
ticularly “ Yet awhile, sweet sleep,” and “ The sweet 
passion of love,” are not yet forgotten. He was addicted 
to the study of chemistry, and was subject to the infatua- 
tion (a strange one in the eighteenth century) of be- 
lieving in the philosopher’s stone. He built a laboratory 
at Chelsea, and spent his money in the pursuit of this 
chimera ; but recovering his senses before he was ruined, 
he returned to his professional avocations, and was a 
prolific composer of songs and ballads for the theatres 
and other places of musical entertainment. 


—_— 
CHAPTER XXII. 


State of the Italian opera in the middle of the last cen- 
tury—Stracture of an opera—Recitative—Various 
classes of airs—Changes effected by composers—Jo- 
melli. 


We have already traced the progress of the Italian 
opera to the middle of the last century. At that time it 
had established itself in Germany and England, where 
it had become the favourite musical entertainment of the 
higher classes of society. In England, too, it had pro- 
duced some effect on the form and character of cur own 
national opera, and on the style of English composition 
and performance. This effect does not seem to have 
been produced in Germany, in which country it can 
hardly be said that there was as yet any national opera ; 
all the great native dramatic musicians being disciples of 
the Italian school, and occupied in composing for the 
Italian stage. In France the Italian opera had obtained 
no footing whatever; the state of music in that king- 
dom still remaining nearly as it has been described in a 
previous chapter. 

From this period, however, the Italian school exer- 
cised a much greater and more immediate influence on 
the national musical drama of all these countries than it 
had previously done. 

By the middle of the last century, the Italian opera, 
both in its poetry and music, had been gradually brought 
to a state of great polish and refinement, and had come 
‘o assume a certain form, and to be constructed accord- 
ing to a model from which no deviation was permitted. 

In the structure of an opera the number of characters 
was generally limited to six, three of each sex; and, if 
it was not a positive rule, it was at least a practice hard- 
ly ever departed from, to make them all lovers; a prac- 
tice, the too slavish adherence to which introduced 
feebleness 2nd absurdity into some of the finest works 
of Metastasio. The principal male and female singers 
were, each of them, to have airs of all the different kinds 
which we shall presently describe. The piece was to be 
divided into three acts, and not to exceed a certain 
number of verses. It was required that each scene 
should terminate with an air; that the same character 
should not have two airs in succession; that an air 
should not be followed by another of the same class ; 
and that the principal airs of the piece should conclude 
the first and second acts. In the second and third acts 
there should be a scena, consisting of an accompanied 
Tecilative, an air of execution, and a grand duet sung by 


but trios and other concerted pieces were unknown, ex- 
cept in the opera buffa, where they were beginning to 
be. introduced. 

The recitative was, divided into the two classes of 
simple and accompanied : a distinction which has al- 
ready been explained. _ 

The air was divided into several kinds; and the 
classification then formed being by no means arbitrary, 
but founded on principles of taste, still subsists. In ex- 
plaining. this classification, we shall avai! ourselves of 
Dr. Brown’s elegant treatise on the poetry and music of 
the Italian opera. 

The first and highest class is the aria cantadile, so 
called by pre-eminence, as if it alone were entitled to 
the name of song: and indeed it is the only kind of 
song which gives the singer an opportunity of displaying 
all his powers of every description. The proper objects 
of this kind of air are sentiments of tenderness; and its 
proper expression is a pleasing sadness, Hence the 
aria cantabile, while it is susceptible of great pathos, 
admits of being highly ornamented, because, though the 
sentiments it expresses are affecting, they are such as 
the mind dwells on wiih pleasure: and, for the same 
reason, the subject of the cantadile should never border 
on deep distress nor approach to violent agitation, both 
of which are evidently inconsistent with ornament. The 
motion of this air is very slow, and its constituent notes 
(or those which belong essentially to the unembellished 
melody) proportionally long. These notes are in general 
very few, simple in their progression, and so arranged as 
to allow great scope to the skill of the singer. In this 
kind of song the instrumental accompaniments are re- 
stricted to almost nothing; the accompaniment being 
merely sufficient to support the voice, and kept so sub- 
ordinate as never to interfere with it, or attract attention. 


in its performance, The rapidity of its movement is 
determined by the force of the passion which it expresses. 
This species of air sometimes goes by the name of aria 
di nota e parola, and of aria agitata. It may be said 
to take up expression where the aria di mezzo carattere 
leaves it. Some airs of this last class, of the liveliest 
kind, may approach indeed so near to some of the par- 
lante airs of the least agitated cast, that it might be 
difficult to say to which class they belonged. But as 
svon as the expression begins to be in any degree im- 
petuous, the distinction is evident: as the degree of 
passion to be expressed increases, the air assumes the 
name of aria agitata, aria di strepito, aria infuriata. 
Expressions of fear, of joy, of grief, of rage, when at 
all impetuous, even to their most violent degrees, are all 
comprehended under the various subdivisions of this 
class. Their rhythm has its peculiar province; the 
effect of this kind of air depending chiefly on its powers. 
The instrumental parts are likewise of great efficacy, 
particularly in the expression of the more violent pas- 
sions; giving, by the addition of a great body of sound, 
and by the distinctness end rapidity of their execution, 
a force and energy to the whole which never could be 
produced by the voice alone. It is observed by Rousseau, 
that as violent passion has a tendency to choke the voice, 
so, in the expression of it by musical sounds, a roulade, 
which is a succession of notes rapidly uttered upon one 
vowel, has often a more powerful effect than distinct 
articulation. It is into airs of this kind that such pas- 
sages are commonly introduced. 





The aria di portamento derives its name from the | 


term which expresses the carriage, or sustaining of the 
voice. It is composed chiefly of long notes, such as the 
singer can dwell on, and have thereby an opportunity of 
displaying the beauties of his voice and calling forth its 


powers ; fer the beauty of sound itself, and of vocal sound | 
in particular, as being the finest of all sounds, is held by | 
| of imitation ;—airs in which the music describes or 


the Italians to be one of the chief sources of the pleasure 
derived from music. The subjects proper for this class of 
air are sentiments of dignity, but calm and undisturbed 
by passion. The subject of the portamento is too grave 
and serious to admit of that degree of ornament which 
is essential to the cantadile. To illustrate (says Brown) 
the specific difference of these two classes, I might say 
that were Venus to sing, her mode of song would be 
the cantabile; the portamento would be that of the 
queen of gods and men. 


The aria di mezzo carattere is a species of air, which, | 


though expressive neither of the dignity of the porta- 
mento nor the pathos of the cantadile, is, however, 
serious and pleasing. There may be an almost infinite 
variety of touching and interesting sentiments, which 
are not, nevertheless, of sufficient importance to be 
made the subject of airs of the above classes: for these 
the aria di mezzo carattere is calculated. From the 
great variety which this air consequently embraces, as 
well as from the less emphatic nature of the sentiments 
which it is employed to convey, its general expression 
is not so determined as that of the former classes; yet, 
with respect to each individual air, the expression is far 
from being vague or dubious: and though some greater 
latitude be here granted to the fancy of the composer, 
nothing is given to his caprice, the sense of the words 
clearly defining the expression in point both of quality 
and degree. Thus this class of airs, while it retains its 
own particular character, may by turns have some afli- 
nity with all the other classes. But while its latitude is 
great in respect to variety, it is obviously much limited 
with regard to degre®. It may be soothing but not sad 
—pleasing but not elevated—lively but not gay. The 
movement of this air is by the Italians termed andante, 
which is the medium of musical time between the ex- 
tremes of slow and quick. In this species of air the 
orchestra, though it ought never to cover the voice, is 
not kept in such subordination to it as in the classes al- 
ready described. It is not only allowed to play louder, 
but may be more frequently introduced by itself, and 
may on the whole contribute more to the general effect 
of the air. 

The aria parlante, or speaking air, admits neitber of 





the hero and heroine. There were occasional choruses; 
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long notes in its composition, nor of many ornaments 





The aria di bravura, or aria d’agilita, is that which 
is composed chiefly—indeed too often mercly—to afford 
the singer an opportunity of displaying extraordinary 
powers of voice and execution. Though this kind of 
air may sometimes be introduced without impropriety, 
and even with some effect, yet, in general, the means 
are here confounded with the end. Such airs too fre- 
quently serve no other puspose than that of astonishing 
the ignorant, while they make the judicious grieve. 

These are the various classes of airs recognised by 
the Italian poets, musicians, and critics. Dr. Brown has 
added another, suggested by himself, which he calls airs 


imitates the appearances of nature. He cites, as an in- 
stance, the air, “ Hush, ye pretty warbling choir,” in 
Handel’s Acis and Galatea, in which he says, “ while 
the vocal part most feelingly speaks the passion, a little 
flagevlet from the orcliestra carries on, throughout, the 
delightful warbling of the choir :” and he adds, that this 
species of imitation must never be given to the voice, 
but always to the orchestra. ‘This is sufficient to show 
that there can be no such thing as airs of imitation, con- 
sidered as a separate class. How can an air derive its 
name, as belonging to a class, from a circumstance ex- 
cluded from air altogether? How can “ Hush, ye pretty 
warbling choir,” be called an air of imitation, when the 
air does not contain a vestige of imitation? The air 
might have been exactly what it is, without any accom- 
paniment for the flageolet. ‘This air, in truth, is just an 
aria di mezzo carattere ; or (according to Dr. Brown’s 
description of that class) an air containing an expres- 
sion of feeling not sufficiently strong to be made the 
subject of the cantabile or the portamento, and in which 
the accompaniment is so important as to contribute to 
the general effect of the air. 

It is a principle which has been uniformly acknow- 
ledged and acted upon by the Italian composers, that 
expression only is the province of the voice, and that 
every thing like description or imitation is excluded from 
it: and it is for this reason that imitation or description 
has not been admitted by them asa characteristic of any 
class of airs. The following lines of Metastasio are 
beautifully descriptive ;— 


«“T.’aura, che tremola 
Tra fronda e fronda ; 
L’onda, che mormora 
Tra sponda e sponda, 
E meno istabile 
Del vostro cor.” 


But how is the singer to represent these images? By 
what shakes, what roulades, what modulations of voice, 
is he to paint the soft trembling of the breeze among the 
leaves, or the murmuring of the rivulet between its 
banks? Any such attempt at musical mimicry would 
only excite laughter. The same thing would be the 
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consequence, were he to mimic the roating of a stormy 
sea, the rolling of thunder, the howling of wild beasts, 


or the notes of birds: and we have already had occa- 
sion, more than once, to point out the unhappy and 
ridiculous effects sometimes produced in serious compo- 
sitions, even by great masters, when they happened to 


lose sight of this important principle. But all these 
imitative effects, thus absolutely forbidden to the voice, 
may be produced, with equal propriety and beauty, by 
the accompanying instraments. Every composer, ac- 
cordingly, who has set the ‘above air, has’ so treated it ; 
and it obviously falls under the class of the aria di 
mezzo carattere. 

Imitative passages for the instruments may ‘be em- 
ployed to heighten the effect of every kind of air, even 
the most impassioned that can be imagified. Suppose 


Lear, by the cruelty of his daughters, exposed, on the 
barren heath, to the “pelting of the pitiless storm,” 
were to vent in song the passions which distracted his 


1 
soul— 


———‘‘ The tempest in my mind 

Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 

Save what beats there.—Filial ingratitude ! 

Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 

For lifting food to’t '—But I will punish home :— 
No, I will weep no more.—lIn.such a night 

To shut me out! Pour on, I will endure :— 

In such a night as this! O Regan, Goneril! 

Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all! 
O, that way madness lies—let me shun that— 
No more of that!” 


His accents would be the cry of suffering nature and 
agonised feeling: but the genius of a Beethoven would 
present to the imagination the horrors of the seene—the 
blackness of the night, and the tempest howling round 
the head of the desolate old man—by the gloomy har- 
monies and appalling sounds proceeding from the or- 
chestra, and mingling in wild confusion with the voice 
of the actor. The song would express the passions of 
the man; the instruments would paint bis situation. 
We are inclined, therefore, to believe, that the Italian 
classification of the different kinds of vocal melody is 
complete, and incapable of being extended. It is founded 
entirely upon expression; for, even in the aria di bra- 
vura, brilliancy of exécution is looked upon only as one 
of the means of expression. Whenever the means are 
substituted for the end, and the air has no other object 
than the display of agility, then it forfeits its claim to 


be considered as legitimate melody of any class. ‘T’be 
classification in question contains the elements of every 
kind of vocal expression. ‘These elements, indeed, are 


now more blended than formerly ; the division of entire 
airs into their various classes is less strict, and an ex- 
tended air of modern date may contain the elements of 
different classes: and yet these elements are in them- 
selves indestructible, and every piece of legitimate me- 
lody, however varied or complicated, may be resolved 
into them. If many things called airs, in the Italian 
operas of the present vitiated school, are incapable of 
being resolved into these primary elements of expres- 
sion, it is because they are made up of an unmeaning 
jargon unworthy of the name of melody. 

‘The Italian opera having assumed the form which has 
now beea described, preserved it, with little alteration, 
for a considerable time. But the spirit of change was 
constantly at work. The influence of the German school, 
both in respect to vocal harmony and instrumental ac- 
companiment, began to be perceptible in the style of the 
Italian composers; the airs were no longer composed 
with the same adherence to established models; and the 
dramatic structure of the scenes acquired a variety of 
new forms by the introduction of concerted pieces and 
finales. 

These changes were gradually effected by a body of 
composers, who may be classed as contemporaries, and as 
being a generation immediately succeeding that which 
extended down to the middle of the last century. Among 
these composers the first in order is Jomelli, who, indeed, 
might have been classed likewise in the preceding gene- 
ration, as he had arrived at great eminence before the 
middle of the century. But it was after that period that 
his long residence in Germany produced a change in his 
style, which, though unfavourably received by his coun- 
trymen, had a material influence on the style of his 
successors, 
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| Nicolo Jomelli Was bOrn at ‘Aversa, ‘a sthall' town near 


Naples, in the year 1714. ‘His taste for ‘ihusic, as has 
been generally the case with great composers, manifested 
itself at ‘an’ early age, and ‘he ‘learned the ‘rudiments of 
music almost in his infancy. “He was then ‘placed'in 
one of the conservatories of Naples, where he received 
instructions from the celebrated Leonardo Leo. Soon 
after he quitted this seminary, his master happened to 
hear a cantata of his composition performed at the house 
of a friend, and Was so transported with pleasure that he 
éxclaimed, that the young man, in a few years, would 
be the admiration of all Europe—a prediction which 
was soon realised. Jomelli was only three and twenty 
when his first opera, ZL’ Errore Amoroso, was performed 
at Naples ; and inthe following year his Owoardo was 
prodaced in the same city. Such was the reputation 
which he obtained by means of these works, juvenile as 
they were, that in 1740 he was invited to Rome, where 
he composed two operas, Ricimero and Astianatte ; the 
former of which was received with such enthusiasm, that 
the composer was carried in triumph from the orchestra, 
where he had conducted the performance, to the stage, 
that he might receive the plaudits of the audience. 

In 1741 he went to Bologna, where he composed his 
opera of Ezio. Soon after his arrival he visited the 
famous Padre Martini, the most learned contrapuntist of 
his time ; and, without making himself known, requested 
to be admitted among Martini’s pupils. Martini, accord- 
ing to the usual practice, gave him a subject for a fugue, 
desiring him to work it out, in order to discover what 
his intended scholar knew, and what he required to learn. 
Jomelli set to work on the spot, and developed the fegue 
with such facility, and in so masterly a manner, that the 
veteran, strack with surprise, exclaimed, “ Who are you ! 
You are making game of me; you should be the master, 
and I the scholar!” Jomelli answered, that he was the 
young composer employed to write {he opera about to be 
performed at the theatre, and begged Martini’s counte- 
nance and counsels, ‘he request was willingly granted ; 
and Jomelli afterwards said that he had received much 
valuable instruction from this great master. 

After remaining several years at Bologna, Jomelli 
returned to Rome, where his Didone was produced with 
even greater success than Aicimero. Its merits were 
the theme of unbounded praise; and his fame was now 
so great that his countrymen, the Neapolitans, eagerly 
called on him to return home, that they, too, might have 
the satisfaction of applauding and rewarding his genius. 
He complied with a desire so flattering to himself: and, 
soon after his arrival at’ Naples, produced his Eumene, 
which completely satisfied the highly raised expectations 
of the public. 

His next journey was to Venice, a city whose suffrage 
was of the highest importance to the reputation of a 
musical artist. He there composed his .@erope ; and 
the government, as a mark of admiration of his talents, 
appointed him master of the conservatory for girls. In 
1749 he again visited Rome, where a different reception 
awaited him. His Armida was performed; but, from 
some cause not easily accounted for, a hostile ‘spirit had 
been excited against him; and, on his appearing in the 
orchestra, he was received by the audience with such a 
storm of disapprobation, that, in the fear of personal 
violence, he was obliged to make a precipitate retreat 
from the theatre ; and he took his departure from Rome 
the same night. It is said that this violent animosity 
was stirred up against him by the intrigues of some of 
his fellow musicians, in consequence of his having en- 
deavoured to obtain the situation of maestro di capella 
of St. Peter’s; a step which the public were taught to 
consider as an unpardonable piece of presumption on the 
part of so young a man, though he was now five and 
thirty. There was probably some foundation for the 
opinion, that neither his years nor’ education were suffi- 
cient to qualify him for an office requiring great learning 
and long experience; but the Romans took a preposterous 
way of expresssing it. This check, however, is said to 
have induced him to apply. himself assiduously to the 
study of counterpoint and the most profound branches 
of his art, especially the department of ecclesiastical 
composition, in which he surpassed all his Italian contem- 
poraries, and has never, indeed, been rivaled by any of 
his successors. 

Immediately after he thus quitted Rome, he repaired 
to Vienna, where Metastasio was then in the height of 
his fame and influence. On his arriva! in that capital, 





he’ produced his Achille in Sciro, which met ‘with the 
most ‘complete success. The illustrious poet found jp 
Jomelli a kindred soul; and mutual admiration ang 
esteem formed the basis of a warm and permanent 
fri p between them. In a letter from Metastasio 
to Farinelli, written in November, 1749, soon after Jo. 
melli’s' arrival at Vienna, the poet thus speaks of him: 
“ Jomelli is about thirty-five yéars of age, of a spherical 
figure, pacific disposition, with an engaging countenance, 
most pleasing manners, and excellent morals. He has 
surprised me. Ihave found in him alf the harmoay v/ 
Hasse; with all the ‘grace, expression, and invention of 
Vinci.” In another letter to the same correspondent he 
says : “Jomelli is the best composer for words, of whom 
I have-any knowledge. It is true that he is too much 
given to repetition, but this is the epidemic malady of 
Italy, of which he will soon be cured. He has some- 
times restrained the ‘caprice and invention of singers, 
If ‘ever you should see him,” Metastasio adds, “ you will 
be attached to him, as he is certainly the most amiable 
gourmand that ever existed.” 

Jomelli having received a commission from Farinellj 
to compose a piece for the court of Spain, Metastasio 
wrote to Farinelli, in August, 1!'750, a letter which con- 
tains his opinion of the musica] taste then prevalent in 
Italy. “Our good and admirable Jomelli,” says Metas- 
tasio, “is out of his wits to execute your commission 
well. He has written me a long letter; in which he talks 
of nothing . T am very ‘anxious that he should 
please the public of Spain. For your part, who jidi- 
ciously love harmony and expression, I have no doubt of 
your «approbation. But in Italy, at present, there is a 
taste for nothing but extravagance and vocal symphonies, 
in which we sometimes hear'afi excellent violin, flute, or 
oboe, but never the voice of a human creature: so that 
music is intended now to excite no other emotion but 
that of surprise. ‘Things are carried to such an excess, 
that if not soon reformed, we shall justly become the 
buffoons of all other nations. Composers and performers 
being ambitious only of tickling the ears, without ever 
thinking of the hearts of the audience, are generally 
condemned, in every theatre, to the disgraceful office of 
degrading the acts of an opera into intermezzi for the 
dances, which occupy the chief attention of the spec. 
tators. And it is to you, my good master, that this de- 
generacy is owing. It is your happy and wonderful 
powers, which all are striving in vain to emulate. But 
even to limp after you requires legs such as none are 
gifted with.” It appears that Jomelli had failed to exe. 
cute the commission given him, and that Farinelli had 
complained of his conduct to Metastatio; for, in January 
1751, the poet writes thus: “If you knew Jomelli per- 
sonally, you would not wonder at the indolence of which 
you complain. He has a tranquil and serene mind, and 
loves to lounge about at his ease, and indulge the fatness 
of his well fed body, giving way to every impulse that 
can save him the trouble of resistance; so that he is 
always under the influence of those wbo are about him. 
Grieve at this on your own account if you will, or rather 
deplore in him this unlucky fault, but never believe that 


he meant to deceive you. A fraud would involve his | 


easy temper in too much trouble.” 


During his residence in Vienna, Jomelli composed 


the music of several of Metastasio’s operas, particularly | 
Didone and Achille in Sciro, which was received with — 
enthusiasm ‘by the public. During his whole life, in- 
deed, in his dramatic labours, he employed himself almost © 


exclusively on the works of his illastrious friend. 
In 1751 he returned to Rome, the people of which 


had forgotten, or were perhaps ashamed of their former © 
hostility towards him. Soon afterwards he was appointed — 

aestro di capella of St. Peter’s, an office to which he — 
could now aspire without being accused of presumption. 





In a letter written at this period,’ Metastasio says: “ At 
present he is maestro di capella of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and is the delight ‘of that city, not only for his profes- 
sional abilities, ‘but for his complacency, good temper, 


propriety of deportment, and good morals.” At this — 
time he composed much sacred music for the choir of St. 


Peter’s, and many of his operas. 


The greatness of Jomelli’s reputation now induced the | 
Duke of Wurtemburg, one of the greatest connoisseu!s — 
of the time, to invite iim, on very advantageous terms, © 
to settle at his court. Jomelli accepted the proposal, and _ 


resided at Stutgard for nearly twenty years, during which 
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time he produced a great number of works for the church, 
the theatre, and the chamber. 
During this long residence in Germany, his style gradu- 
ally underwent a change. He acquired a relish for the 
fuli harmony and elaborate mode of composition for 
which the German school has always been remarkable ; 
and the alteration in his manner excited the regret and 
censure of Metastasio, whose taste seems not to have 
been at all affected by his having spent a large. portion 
of his life in the Austrian capital. This appears from 
the following interesting letter, addressed by Metastasio 
to Jomelli, iu April 1765. 
«And does my admirable Jomelli, then, remember 
me? The confirmation of this truth, which, however, 
in spite of your. etornal silence, I never doubted, has 
afforded me a pleasure I am unable to describe. Indeed 
I am so much the more delighted with your last dear 
letter of the 3d of March, as I had so long in vain, tried 
to procure it ; having sent you some time ago my .Alcide 
in Bivio, by M. de Rois, and since that, written you a 
long epistle, which ought to have been forwarded to you 
by Signora Scotti, at present the prima donna of the 
opera in England, who, on quitting this place, set out for 
London. But either my couriers have been toblame, or 
my despatches ineffectual ; and yet I am so sure of your 
affection, that whatever may happen [ shall never 
doubt it. 
“J regard the two masterly airs with which you have 
so kindly favoured me as precious gifts; and, as far as 
the limits of my musical knowledge extend, I have ad- 
mired the new and barmonious texture of the voice and 
accompaniments, the elegance of the one, the contrivance 
of the other, and the uncommon unity of the whole, 
whieh render them worthy of your abilities, I must 
confess, however, my dear Jomelli, that though this style 
impresses me with respect for the writer, you have, when 
you please, another which instantly seizes on the heart, 
without giving the mind the trouble of reflection. When 
I have heard a thousand times your airs “ Non so trovar 
l’errore,” and “ Quando sara quel di,” with innumerable 
others which I cannot now recollect, that are still more 
captivating, they leave me no longer master of myself, 
but make me feel all that you must have felt in composing 
them, Ah, my dear Jomelli, do not abandon a faculty 
in which you have not, nor ever will have, a rival. In 
masterly airs there may be composers, perhaps, who by 
dint of pains and labour will approach you ; but in find- 
ing their road to the hearts of others, their own must be 
formed of fibres as delicate and sensilive as yours, It is 
true that, in writing in this new style, you cannot help 
sumetimes expressing the passions in the way which 
your own happy temperament suggests; but being 
obliged, in order to support your lesrned idea, too fre- 
quently to interrupt the voice, the impressions already 
made on the mind of the hearer are effaced; and for the 
reputation of a great master, you neglect that of an 
amiable and most powerful musician.” 

In 1768 Jomelli returned to his native country, and 
resumed his musical labours at Naples, from which he 
had been so long absent. Immediately on his return, he 
found that the style of composition which he had ac- 
quired in Germany—his full and complicated harmony, 
and adherence to the old rules of elaborate counterpoint, 
were not favourably received by his countrymen. He 
appears to have expressed his chagrin on this account to 
his old master, the venerable Padre Martini, of Bologna, 
from whom his complaints drew the following letter, 
written in March, 1768. 

“My dear Jomelli,—I was a good deal grieved on 
reading the contents of your letter from Naples, You 
complain of the injustice that has been done to your 
music at the theatre San Carlo, after its having received 
so many and such flattering marks of approbation through- 
out the rest of Europe: but allow me to say, that you 
wrong yourself in making such acomplaint. You would, 
pethaps, have done well to bear in mind the parting 
advice which I gave you when you were on the point of 
setting out for Vienna, and asked me for seme hints that 
might prove useful to you inthe musical career on which 
you were about to enter. I told you that one of the 
principal points to which a composer ought to direct his 
attention, was to win the affections and engage the feel- 
ings of his hearers. I told you, that as men vary in 
their dispositions and passions according to the variety 
of climates, forms of government, and modes of educa- 


dies and accompaniments to the national taste of the 
country. And Jastly, I told you. that old rules should 
not be allowed to fetter the native energies of genius, 
and that nothing was more important than occasionally 
to give a loose rein to the sallies of an ardent imagina- 
tion. I have read over your music: I have no fault to 
find with it, except, perhaps, your strong tone of colour- 
ing, which, as you do not give sufficient attention to the 
chiar oscuro, the finer gradations of tint necessary to a 
finished piece, gave me, | must confess, some moments 
of annoyance. I am an old man. I observe that the 
predominant characteristics, the physiognomy, if I may 
so express it, of the age, is changed, and that the old 
style will no longer have any chance of success: in a 
word, that he who possesses the happy art of accommo- 
dating himself to the spirit of the times will bear away 
the palm. Let me request you to bear in mind the fa- 
mous saying of St. Paul, that ‘we are debtors to the 
learned and the unlearned ;’ for it would be chimerical 
to hope to live in a land of dectors. It should therefore 
be our aim so to please the learned as not to disgust the 
unlearned, 

“ Last year, some of my people took it into their heads 
to perform one of my masses in the church of San An- 
tonio at Padua, I did all inmy power to dissuade them, 
but to no purpose; I was obliged to give way to their 
well meant zeal. But what did I do asa dernier ressort ? 
Why, my dear Jomelli, I contrived to leave out a good 
portion of the Xyrie and two considerable passages of 
the Gloria, in order to save both myself and others from 
ennui, I will-not say a word of the good nature of the 
audience, who, out of respect to my age, and to the, 
perhaps, not unhonoured remembrance of my youth, 
were induced to applaud : bat it was done pretty much in 
the style of a dead body raising its hand under a galvanic 
operation. I had never any pretensions to the title either 
of a learned man or a poet, but I was always fond of the 
maxim utile dulci. Pray do not disdain to follow my 
example, and I will answer for it you will be satisfied 


nation for which you write, and aim to adapt your melo- 
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Dr. Burney, who. visited Naples in October, 1770, 
says:* “This morning I first had the pleasure of seeing 
and conversing with Signor Jomelli, who arrived at Na- 
ples from the country but the night before. He is ex- 
tremely corpulent, and in the face not unlike what I 
remember Handel to have been, yet far more polite and 
soft in his manner, I found him in his night-gown, at 
an instrument, writing. He received me very politely, 
and made many apologies for not having called on me 
in consequence of a card which I had left at his house ; 
but apologies were indeed unnecessary, as he was but 
just come to town, and at the point of bringing out a 
new opera, that must have occupied both his time and 
thoughts sufficiently.” 

This opera was Demofoonte, which was performed a 
few days afterwards. “I went,” says Burney, “to the 
first representation of Signor Jomelli’s opera of Demo- 
foonte, in the grand theatre of San Carlo. It is not easy 
to imagine or describe the grandeur or magnificence of 
this spectacle. It being the great festival of St. Charles, 
and the king of Spain’s name-day, the court was in 
grand gala, and the house was not only doubly illumi- 
nated but amazingly crowded with well dressed company. 
Yet, with all this, it must be owned that the magnitude 
of the building and noise of the audience are such, that 
neither the voices nor instruments can be heard distinctly. 
I was told, however, that, on account of the king and 
queen being present, the people were much less noisy 
than on common nights. There was not a hand moved 
by way of applause during the whole representation, 
though the audience in general seemed pleased with the 
music: but, to say the truth, it did not afford me the 
same delight as at the rehearsal; nor did the singers, 





though they exerted themselves more, appear to equal 
advantage. Not one of the present voices is sufficiently 
powerful for such a theatre, when so crowded and so 
noisy. Signora Bianchi, the first woman whose sweet 
voice and simple manner of singing gave me and others 
so much pleasure at the rehearsal, did not satisfy the 
Neapolitans, who have been accustomed to the force and 





with the result, A majestic, grand, and impressive 
overture, an introduction founded on the strict rules of 
counterpoint, a melody without much accompaniment— | 
these form the admiration of the learned, of ancient | 
matrons, and sage dilettanti; but the plain and un- | 
learned will have noise, otherwise they fall asleep. What 
then is to be done? Why, have recourse to the horn, 
the drum, the cymbal, and the trombone. This will 
awake them; this will throw them into raptures: no- 
thing will do but that thundering harmony which seems 
to invite to battle, and to rouse the sluggish blood to 
deeds of death. This is the presiding genius of our 
age, and will, perhaps, become still more so in that which 
is to follow. The learned will blame the composer as 
they please, but the ignorant will not fail to shout, Viva 
il maestro !—the master for ever! 

“ Aristarchus pronounced a severe censure on those 
unlearned and inharmonious souls, who, in his day, pre- 
sumed to pass their judgment upon musicians, Yes, 
even in those early days, musicians had learned the art of 
gaining the favour of the many, unawed by the censures 
of the few. As to yourself, my friend, the learned will 
not deny thet you can write in the old style, if you 
choose : the half learned will, if you humour them, grect 
you with the title of their magnus Apollo; but, what 
is of more solid importance, you will not only be well 
received but well paid. Dear Jomelli, be advised by 
your old master. Follow the path which he points out 
to you! and let the Aristarchuses talk on as they may. 
Heaven preserve you, and farewell.” * 








* We find this interesting letter in The Harmonicon 
for 1826, translated from an Italian journal, in which it 
had recently appeared. “ Would not one be led,” says 
The Harmonicon, “ to imagine that the good Padre Mar- 
tini was gifted with the spirit of prophecy, and, looking 
into the future, had seen the composers and the orches- 
tras of the nineteenth century? What would he have 
said had he seen the composers of our times, not content 
with employing to excess the drum and the trumpet in 
the orchestra, transporting them as often as an oppor- 
tunity will allow upon the stage itself, persuaded, as it 
would seem, that noise is effect, and that to enrapture 
and to stun are synonymous? Hence, within these few 
years, how many amateurs are there whom the opera 





tion, you should begin by studying the character of the 








seems to have rendered deaf!” It is easy to perceive 





brilliancy of a Gabrielli, a Teiber, and a De Amici. 
There is too much simplicity in her manner for the de- 
praved appetites of these enfans gatés, who are never 


pleased but when astonished. As to the music, much of 
the clair-obscure was lost, and nothing could be heard 
distinctly but the noisy and furious parts which were 
meant merely to give relief to the rest: the mezzotinto 
and back ground were generally lost, and indeed little 
was left but the bold and coarse strokes of the composer’s 
pencil.” 

Jomelli was much mortified by the cold reception of 
this opera, and, in the hope of regaining the favour of 
the public, exerted all his powers in the composition of 
his [figenia in Aulide, But this work was hastily got 
up and badly performed ; and, notwithstanding its great 
beauties, experienced a total failure. He was so much 
affected by this misfortune that he was struck with palsy ; 
from which he recovered so much as to be able to com- 
pose his sublime Miserere, the last and greatest of his 
works, the words of which are taken from Saverio Mat- 
tei’s translation of the fifty-first Psalm. But the blow 
was fatal ; and he died on the 28th of August, 1774, at 
the age of sixty. 

Mattei, the celebrated poet and critic who has just 
been mentioned, in a memoir of Jomelli contained in his 
Saggio di Poesie Latine ed Italiane, thus speaks of 
him as a man and a musician : 

“ Jomelli was my friend: he lived two years in my 
neighbourhood, and I had frequent opportunities of con- 
versing with him, and of admiring his captivating man- 
ners, particularly his modesty in speaking of rival artists, 
whose compositions he readily praised, though their 
authors were not equally candid in speaking of him. 

“ Jomelli had acquired considerable knowledge in 
other arts besides music. His poetry was full of taste, 
and there is a fine ode of his writing, in the collection 
published at Rome, on the subject of the reconciliation 
between the pope and the King of Portugal. 

“ He was ambitious of distinguishing himself from 
other composers in a way peculiar to himself. His in- 
vention was always fertile, his style lyrical and Pindaric ; 





the supreme contempt which the venerable musician 
entertained for the style which he was counseling Jo- 
melli, from worldly considerations, to adopt. 

* State of Music in France and Italy. 
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and, just as Pindar darted from one subject to another, 
Jomelli changed his tones and themes in a way wholly 
new and learnedly irregular. 

« But though his learning and elaboration, which ap- 
peared in his works, procured him the esteem of con- 
summate musicians, they sometimes lost him that of the 
multitude. He found the theatre at Naples, and indeed 
almost all the theatres of Italy, im the greatest corrup- 
tion ; where, in and out of the orchestra, all is noise and 
confusion. No one thing harmonises with another: the 
company, regardless of what is acting, and wholly igno- 
rant of the subject, after much noise and chattering, are 
hardly quiet when an air of particular interest is per- 
formed by a singer of the first class. A learned and 
ingenious kind of music, like that of Jomelli, full of 
harmony and contrivance, which requires careful execu- 
tion and the utmost stillness and attention on the part 
of the audience, could not satisfy the frivolous and de- 
praved taste of the Italians, who used to say that the 
music of Gluck, Jomelli, Hasse, and Bach, was too 
rough and German, and pleased them less than the songs 
of the gondolieri, and airs with few accompaniments 
and many graces and divisions. 

“It was without sufficiently reflecting upon the pre- 
sent depraved taste of his countrymen that Jomelli set 
lfigenia, his last opera, in such a scientific and elaborate 
style that the audience was dissatisfied with it. But, to 
say the truth, most of the singers, who had but little 
time to rehearse, (Jomelli having only finished the opera 
on the day of its representation,) executed this learned 
composition in a very imperfect manner; and in a few 
evenings it was withdrawn. This work, however, by a 
caprice not uncommon in theatrical matters, is now ad- 
mired and thought far superior to the two which pre- 
ceded it; and every judge and lover of good music has 
it on his harpsichord desk, and would continue for ever 
to hear it with delight.” 


——<> 
CHAPTER XXIII 


Piccini — Sacchini — Anfossi— Traetta—Guglielmi— 
Sarti—Minor composers. 


Piccini, a contemporary of Jomelli, though his life was 
prolonged to a later period, effected great innovations in 
the style and structure of the Italian opera. 

Nicolo Piccini was bern in 1728, at Bari, a town in 
the kingdom of Naples. He was designed for the 
church; but his propensity fur music was such that his 
father was obliged to give way to it, and he was placed 
in the conservatory of St. Onophrio, then under the di- 
rection of Leo. His ardent genius rendered him impa- 
tient of the slow and formal mode of tuition to which 
he was subjected by the subordinate teacher to whose 
care he was committed, Without rules, or any other 
guide than the music he had an opportunity of hearing, 
he indulged his inclination for composition by writing 
psalms, and oratorio and opera airs, and, at last, a whole 
mass. ‘This irregular conduct was reported to Leo, who 
sent for the culprit, and ordered him, in a severe tone, to 
produce his score. Piccini, in great alarm, went to fetch 
it, and put it into the master’s hands. Leo turned over 
the leaves, and ordered that it should be immediately 
tried. ‘The performers were summoned, and the parts 
distributed ; and when all was ready, Leo gravely put 
his conductor’s baton into the young composer's hand, 
and desired him to beat the time. Piccini, in great con- 
fusion, saw nothing for it but to obey, and, giving the 
signal with a trembling hand, the piece commenced. As 
it went on, the youthful maestro forgot bis fears, and 
conducted the performance with decision and fire, and 
the auditory were charmed with the spirit and effect of 
the music, Every body loaded the composer with praises, 
except Leo, who, after remaining for some time silent, 
reproved Piccini for thus abusing the delightful gift he 
had received from nature. “Instead of studying the 
principles of the art,” he said, “ you give yourself up 
to all the flights of your imagination; and when, with- 
out a plan or rule, you have succeeded in making what 
you call a score, you think you have accomplished a 
masterpiece.” Piccini’s spirit was roused by this re- 
proach, and he declared that he had been impelled to the 
efforts so severely blamed by the useless and unmeaning 
lessons to which he was subject, and which had disgust- 
ed him with study. Leo, feeling that the youth was in 
the right, spoke to him kindly, and desired him to attend 











every morning, in order to receive instructions from him- 
self. 

On Leo’s death he was succeeded by Durante, who 
soon distinguished Piccini’s pre-eminent merit. He con- 
ceived a particular affection for him, and delighted in ex- 
plaining to him the secrets of harmony. “ The others,” 
he used to say, “are my scholars, but this young man 
is my friend.” 

After twelve years of study under these great masters, 
Piccini left the conservatory. The first fruits of a genius 
so highly cultivated were two or three comic operas, 
composed for one of the minor theatres of Naples, and 
very favourably received by the public. One of these, 
Il curioso del proprio danno, had a run for four suc- 
cessive seasons—a most extraordinary circumstance in 
Italy, where there is such incessant craving for novelty. 

In 1756 his first serious opera, Zenobia, was perform- 
ed at the theatre of San Carlo with the most brilliant 
success. His next opera, L’ Alessandro nelle Indie, pro- 
duced at Rome, established his reputation. 

In 1760 he produced the famous comic opera, La 
Cecchina, or La Buona Figliuola, one of the most 
successful pieces that has ever appeared. The enthu- 
siasm which it excited in Rome, where it was first per- 
formed, amounted to extravagance, It was immediately 
performed all over Italy, even in the smallest country 
theatres, and every where received with the same admira- 
tion. All classes, from the highest to the lowest, crowded 
to see it. New fashions in dress were named from it; 
and shops and taverns took La Cecchina for their sign. 
A family of rank having built a villa in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, called it La Cecchina. The airs were 
sung by ladies and gentlemen in their domestic circles, 
by artisans at their labour, by country people in the 
fields, by itinerant musicians in the streets and high- 
ways. All Italy, in short, resounded with the muse or 
the praises of La Cecchina. 

The drama of La Buona Figliuola is by Goldoni, 
and founded on Richardson’s novel of Pamela. ‘The 
music approaches more nearly to the modern form than 
that of any other piece equally old. The two finales, 
which terminated each act, were the great features of 
novelty. ‘he merit of the invention of these concerted 
pieces belongs to Logroscino ; but, in this opera, Piccini 
gave his finules a developement and extent which pieces 
of this description had never previously received. ‘The 
airs are remarkable for their easy flow and unaffected 
simplicity, 

While La Buona Figliuola was in the height of its 
popularity at Rome, Jomelli passed through that city on 
his return from Stutgard to Naples. On his arrival, 
every body was talking of the new opera and its author, 
of whom he had never heard. Imagining it to be the 
childish production of some precocious boy, he went to 
the theatre with great indifference. He listened to the 
opera with attention, without making a single remark. 
When it was over, he was surrounded by a crowd of 
amateurs, all anxious to hear what he thought of their 
favourite work. ‘Hear the opinion of Jomelli,” he 
said ; “ this is invention ;” as emphatic a panegyric as 
this great man could have possibly pronounced, 

Piccini’s next opera was the Olimpiade of Metastasio ; 
a piece which had been set by the greatest of his pre- 
cursors—Pergolesi, Galuppi, and Jomelli. He rivaled 
these great men, and, in some parts, even surpassed 
them. It is admitted that his version of the air Se 
cerca, se dice,” excels every other in beauty and expres- 
$100. 

In this opera Piccini set the example to the Italian 
composers of departing from the uniformity which had 
previously been observed in the structure. of airs and 
duets. In the airs, it was the unvarying practice, after 
the second part, which was short and crowded with mo- 
dulations, to begin da capo, and conclude with the first 
part. Duets, also, were cast in one mould. They be- 
gan with a slow movement, the voices being first sepa- 
rate and then united: next came, as in the airs, a short 
second part, and then the first part was repeated. Pic- 
cini, both in his airs and duets, adopted the form of a 
slow movement followed by a quick one, which became 
more and more rapid and energetic towards the close, 
and concluded without any return to the first movement. 
The effect of this innovation was strikingly apparent in 
the duet, « Ne’ giorni tuoi felici,” when it was compared 
with the duets composed to the same words by the mas- 





ters who had previously set the opera. It was found to 


be so animated and dramatic, that the same form was 
adopted by Sacchini, Anfossi, Sarti, and all the other 
composers who afterwards set the same opera: and in- 
deed this manner of accelerating the movement of 
piece is found to express so happily the increasing in. 
tensity of passion or feeling, that airs in this form are 
more frequently met with than in any other, even in 
modern compositions. 

Piccini remained at Rome for fifteen years; and for 
all that time preserved the favour of the public of that 
city, remarkable as they have always been for feebleness 
and caprice. He met at last, however, a rival in their 
favour in Anfossi, who, having brought out an opera, in 
1773, with great success, took possession of the affec- 
tions of a people who can never have more than one 
idol at atime. The admirers of Anfossi actually hissed 
a new opera of Piccini’s from the stage, and got a piece 
of Anfossi’s substituted for it. Piccini, deeply affected 
by this injustice, immediately left Rome for Naples, 
where he was seized with a long and serious illness. On 
his recovery he declared that he would never again com- 
pose for Rome ; and he kept his word. 

At Naples Piccini’s works were as successful as ever, 
and he enjoyed the highest consideration among his 
countrymen. ‘The first families considered it an honour 
to have him as a guest; and no stranger visited Naples 
without desiring to enjoy the pleasure of his society. 

While in this situation, he received an invitation to 
visit France, for the purpose of writing for the French 
opera. He accepted the proposal; and, in December, 
1766, arrived with his family in Paris. Some account 
of his residence in that capital, and the memorable con- 
test between his partisans and those of Gluck will be 
given in the sequel, as belonging to the history of the 
musical drama in France. He remained in that country 
till the year 1791, when, having been deprived of his 
employments and pensions in consequence of the revo- 
lution, he returned to his native country. 

He was received at Naples with great distinction, and 
the king granted him a pension. He had produced 
several successful works, when he ruined his prospects 
by his folly in publicly professing the political principles 
he had imbibed at Paris. He consequently became ob- 
noxious to the government, was placed under the sur- 
veillance of the police, and remained for four years 
absolutely imprisoned in his house. Being thus pre- 
vented from the exercise of his talents. and having lost 
all the property which he had possessed in France, he 
was reduced to a state of indigence. In this unhappy 
situation he remained till 1798, when, having obtained 
permission to leave Naples, he returned to France. 

On his arrival his friends exerted themselves in his 
behalf, and obtained for him a small pension from the 
government ; but their efforts to procure the restoration 
of his former pension from the opera were thwarted by 
the intrigues of persons who looked upon themselves as 
bis rivals. He was soon afterwards rejoined by a part 
of his family. ‘This, though a consolation to him, added, 
in his narrow circumstances, to his embarrassments ; 
and his anxiety on account of the difficulties of his 
situation, and the unprotected state of his children who 
had been left at Naples, brought on an attack of palsy. 
On his recovery he took the resolution of making a per- 
sonal application to the first consul, who received him 
graciously, and directed that he sbould be appointed one 
of the inspectors of the conservatory, as ‘a mark of na- 
tional gratitude for the servicés be had rendered to the 
music of France. But this favour came too late, He 
was exhausted by mental and bodily suffering, and ex- 
pired at the village of Passy on the 7th of May, 1800, 
at the age of seventy-two. 

He left a widow and six children, who were not 
neglected by the French government. ‘They were al- 
lowed a residence at the public expense ; ard the place 
which had been conferred upon him was given to the 
composer Monsigny, under the condition of half the 
salary of 5,000 frances being paid to Madame Piccini. 
His son, Ludovico Piccini, became a composer of con- 
siderable eminence, and brought out a namber of dra- 
matic pieces, hoth in Italy and France. 

« Piccini,” says M. Ginguéné, his biographer, “ was 
under the middle size, but well made, with considerable 
dignity of carriage. His countenance was very agree- 
able. His mind was acute, enlarged, and cultivated. 
Latin and Italian literature were familiar to him when 
he went to France; and afterwards he became almost as 
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well acquainted with French literature. He spoke and 
wrote Italian with great purity ; but among his country- 
men he preferred the Neapolitan dialect, which he con- 
sidered the most expressive, the most difficult, and the 
most figurative of all languages. He used it principally 
jn narration, with a gaiety, a trath, and a pantomimic 
expression, after the manner of his country, which de- 
lighted the Neapolitans, and made his stories intelligible 
even to those who had a slight knowledge of the Italian 
language.” 

As a musician, Piccini is distinguished for the parity 
and simplicity of his style. He always wished to pre- 
serve the supremacy of the voice, and, though he well 
knew how to make his instrumental parts both rich and 
effective, he was a determined enemy to the indiscrimi- 
nate and unmeaning use of florid and complex accom- 
paniments which were coming into fashion even in his 
day. His opinions on this subject have been recorded 
by his biographer, and have not lost, through the lapse 
of time, any of their claims to attention. 

« We very soon learn,” he said, “all that can enter 
into harmony. It is not what may be admitted that it 
is difficult to learn, but what ought to be left out. The 
four-stringed instruments which form the basis of an 
orchestra, accommodate themselves equally to all sorts of 
expression. This is not the case with wind instruments 
and instruments of percussion. The oboe has an ex- 
pression which does not belong to the clarionet ; and it, 
in its turn, differs totally from that of the flute. The 
horns change their character according to the key in 
which they are employed. The bassoon, when not con- 
founded with the bass, becomes sad and melancholy. 
The trombones have a mournful expression, whilst that 
of the trumpet is warlike and brilliant. The deafening 
cymbal is entirely military, and the moment I hear it I 
expect to see cavalry defile. Were the employment 
which nature herself assigns to these instruments pre- 
served to them, a variety of effects, and a series of in- 
finitely diversified pictures, would be produced. But 
they are all thrown in at once, and used incessantly ; 
and they thus overpower and indurate the ear, without 
presenting any picture to the mind, to which the ear is 
the passage. I should be glad to know how they will 
rouse it when it is accustomed to this uproar, which will 
soon happen, and of what new witchcraft they will avail 
themselves, Perhaps they will return to nature, and the 
true means which are acknowledged by the art. It is 
well known what happens to palates blunted by the use 
of spirituous liquors. In a few months, moreover, every 
thing may be learned which is necessary to produce 
these exaggerated effects ; but it requires much time and 
study to be able to excite genuine emotion. How can 
apy one hesitate in the choice ?” 

Equally sound and useful are his remarks on excess 
in modulation: 

“To modulate is to take a route which the ear will 
follow willingly. It even asks to be led ;—but only on 
condition that when arrived at the point to which you 
have conducted it, it may there find something which 
repays it for its journey, and where it may enjoy some 
repose. If you keep it constantly going on withvut 
granting what it demands, it becomes weary, and will 
follow you no longer.”—« ‘To modvlate,” he says again, 
“is not difficult in itself: there is a routine for that as 
well as all other trades. The proof of this is found in 
those enharmonic modulations which appear to the igno- 
rant as the height of science, and are, after all, the mere 
sport of scholars. ‘To create melody from ‘a given mo- 
dulation, to quit it only by the legitimate means, to re- 
turn to it without harshness or insipidity, to make the 
change of modulation a just means of expression and of 
judicious variety ;—these are the real difficulties. But 
to quit a key almost as soon as we have entered it, to 
become extravagant without reason or end, to proceed 
by jumps and skips, merely because we do not know how 
to remain where we are ;—to modulate, in short, for the 
saae of modulating, is to prove that the artist is igno- 
rant of the end of his art as well as of its principles, 
and that he affects a superabundance of imagination and 
learning, in order to conceal the want of both the one 
and the other.” 

The two great composers, of whom some account has 
now been given, contributed greatly, though in different 
ways, to the improvement of the Italian opera. The 
stage had come to be in a great measure supplied by the 
productions of shallow and superficial musicians, such 





as Pescetti, Lampugnani, and others, whose airs were 
little more than strings of commonplaces, calculated to 
show off the execution of favourite singers, and desti- 
tute of learning, invention, and dramatic effect. Jomelli 
brought to the service of the opera the resources of depth 
of harmony, variety of modulation, and richness of or- 
chestral accompaniments : and, though in his own time, 
his countrymen were so insensible of the merit of his 
music as to exclaim that it was “scelerata,” yet it gra- 
dually produced its effect upon their taste. Piccini 
adopted a style of melody of the most simple and ex- 
pressive kind, keeping his accompaniments in complete 
subserviency to the voice, but rendering them beautiful 
and interesting by his attention to the character of the 
different instruments, and the variety of effects produced 
by his use of them. But his great innovations consisted 
in his departure from the old conventional forms of the 
opera; in the banishment of the eternal da capo from 
his airs and duets, and in the use of concerted pieces 
and finales. These novelties were adopted by all his 
contemporaries and successors; and the opera thus ac- 
quired a rapidity of action, an animation, and dramatic 
effect, which it had never before possessed. 

The first Italian composer who followed in the track 
of Piccini was a man of genius equal to his own—An- 
tonio Sacchini. This great master was born at Naples 
in 1735, and, in his early years, studied in the conserva- 
tory of St. Onofrio, under Durante. 
paid much attention to the violin; and his skill as a 
performer on that instrument enabled him to give his 
accompaniments peculiar elegance and effect, and sug- 


gested the many brilliant oddligata passages for he | 


violin which we meet with in his operas. 

In 1762 he had gained such celebrity that he obtained 
an engagement as composer to the principal theatre at 
Rome, in which situation he coutinued for seven or eight 
years. In 1769, he was appointed successor to Galuppi, 
as director of the conservatory of L’Ospedaletto at Ve- 
nice, a seminary for the musical tuition of girls. The 
celebrated Signora Gabrielli was educated in this school 
while it was under Sacchini’s direction. 


At this time he 





He arrived in England in 1772, and supported here | 
the high reputation he had gained on the continent. | 


“ His opera,” says Burney, “ of the Cid and Tamerlano 
were equal, if not superior, to any musical dramas I had 
heard in any part of Europe. 


cabals of persons who chose to consider themselves as 
his rivals. Ravuzzini, the celebrated singer, who had 
composed several operas, declared himself to be the 
author of the principal songs in all the operas which 
had lately appeared under Sacchini’s name, and even 
threatened to make affidavit to this effect before a magis- 
trate, which, however, he does not seem ever to have 
done. The story bears absurdity on the face of it; and 
Burney understands the truth to have been, that during 
the severe fits of the gout to which Sacchini was subject, 
when he was called upon for his operas before they were 
ready, he might have employed Rauzzini (according to a 
practice by no means uncommon) to fil! up the parts, 
compose some of the recitatives, and perhaps a few un- 
important airs for the inferior singers. The calumny, 
however, was propagated with industrious malice, and 
gained ground, though it was disbelieved and despised by 
Sacchini’s friends and the reasonable part of the public. 
But it so deeply affected both his comfort and his interest, 
and added so much to his embarrassments, that he found 
it necessary, in 1781, to leave London for Paris. In the 
following year he returned to London, where he only 
increased his debts and difficulties. He therefore, in 
1784, finally left England, and settled in Paris, where he 
died in September, 1786. 

Sacchini, as Piccini had done, directed his talents to 
the French stage, for which he composed several of his 
greatest works. These pieces, and the circumstances 
attending their production, will be afterwards noticed. 
Sacchini died in the height of public favour in France, 
and was honoured with a public funeral, attended with 
every mark of respect for his memory. 

In his own country, Sacchini is long since forgotten, 
and the same thing is the case in England; for, among 
those who listen to his melodies introduced into an Eng- 
lish opera of forty or fifty years ago, few know even the 
name of the author.* But his French operas keep their 
place in the repertory of the grand opera ; and the great- 
est of them, (Edippe en Colonne, in a German dress, is 
still performed at Berlin, and other places of Germany, 
where the memory of the masterpieces of the old school 
is not wholly lost among the novelties of the day. We 
find in a German journal the following notice of its per- 
formance at Cassel. “Sacchini’s grand opera (2dipus 





| zu Colonos, was produced on the occasion of the birth- 


The airs of Millico, the | 


first man, were wholly written in the delicate and pa- | 


thetic style of that singer; as the first woman's part was 
in the spirited and nervous style of Girelli. And he 
cherished the talents of the inferior singers in so judicious 
a manner, that all their defects were constantly disguised 
or concealed.* Savoi, notwithstanding his fine voice, 
had been worse than unnoticed before this period, for he 
was almost insulted ; yet so excellent was the music he 
had to execute in Sacchini’s operas, and so favourably 
did it call him into notice, that instead of going off the 
stage in silence, he was applauded and even encored 
nearly as much and as frequently as the first singers. 
Carrara, too, a young singer, whose voice was naturally 
drowsy, childish, and insipid, from the beauty of her 
songs, was well received. Indeed, each of these dramas 
was so entire, so masterly, yet so new and natural, that 
there was nothing left for criticism to censure, though 
innumerable beauties to point out and admire. It was 
evident that this composer had a taste so exquisite, and 
so totally free from pedantry, that he was frequently new 
without effort; never thinking of himself or his fame 
for any particular excellence, but totally occupied with 
the ideas of the poet, and the propriety, consistency, and 
effects of the whole drama. His accompaniments, though 
always rich and ingenious, never call off attention from 
the voice, but, by a constant transparency, the principal 
melody is rendered distinguishable through all the con- 
trivance of imitative and picturesque design in the in- 
struments,” 

During his residence in England, Sacchini produced 
many operas ; but his improvidence and want of economy 
involved him in difficulties, and he suffered fiom the 





* This is a matter of the utmost importance in dra- 
matic composition. Many a work of merit has failed 
from the composer’s want of attention to the qualities of 
the performers, or his want of skill in concealing their 
defects and turning their powers to the best advantage. 
Burney’s illustrations of this, given above, are very 
instructive. 





day of our eldest princess. The reception which this 
masterpiece of the good old time met with here is a 
satisfactory proof, that taste and feeling for music of the 
clear, simple, and expressive kind, is not lost. ‘The ac- 
companiment, also, in which not only the clarionet, the 
trumpet, and the trombone are unemployed, but even the 
bassoon is but sparingly used, but which, with all its 
economy of means, displays so much power, convinced 
us that great masses of harmony are not always neces- 
sary to produce great effects. This opera continues to 
be performed, and has excited a general wish to have 
recourse to the vigorous productions of a period in which 


native genius abounded and spurned the trammels of 


imitation.” The German journals, it may be added, 
contain innumerable instances of the regard still paid to 
the great works of a former age by a people whose mu- 
sical predilections, being founded on judgment and taste, 
resist the influence of fashion. 

Anfossi, who has been mentioned as the successful 
tival of Piccini at Rome, was a composer of merit. He 
was born about the year 1736, and educated in one of 
the conservatories of Naples, In his youth he received 
much friendship from Piccini, who not only gave him 
instructions in his art, but procured him an engagement 
at one of the theatres of Rome. Anfossi was at first 
unfortunate ; but, encouraged by Piccini to exertion and 
perseverance, he was at length so successful as to sup- 
plant his friend and instructer in the unstable favour of 
the Roman public. He experienced, however, their 
fickleness in his turn. His opera of Olimpiade, per- 
formed in 1776, completely failed ; and this unexpected 
mortification drove him from Rome. He afterwards 
went to Paris, where he produced an opera on the French 
stage with moderate success. In 1782 he came to Lon- 
don, where he remained three years; but he arrived at 
an unfavourable time; for, Sacchini having preceded 
him, and the affairs of the opera house being in a state 
of the utmost embarrassment, he had no opportunity of 





* The air “ Henry cull’d the flow’ret’s bloom,” in Ro- 
sina, is a beautiful specimen of Sacchini’s style. 
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doing any thing worthy of his reputation. In 1787 he 
returned to Rome, where he was received with the favour 
he had formerly enjoyed, &nd produced several successful 
works. He died in that city in 1795. Anfossi did not 
possess the inventive genius of Piccini and Sacchini ; 


but his style was clear and elegant, and many of his 
concerted pieces were considered as models in that species 
of composition. 

Among the other Italian composers of this period, 
Traetta and Guglielmi were the most eminent. They 
were both of the Neapolitan school, and both acquired 
a very high reputation on the continent, though neither 
of them had much success in England. They, as well 
as several others of lesser note, followed in the footsteps 
of Piccini. 

An anecdote of Guglielmi, related by Ferrari,* is cha- 
racteristic of the man, as well as of the Neapolitan pub- 
lic. “He was engaged to write an opera buffa for the 
Christmas season at Naples, This piece produced was 
Adalinda, Guglielmi was a good musician and well 
versed in dramatic composition, but indolent, avaricious, 
and conceited. He would write two or three entire 
pieces in every new opera, and leave the recitatives and 
concerted pieces to be supplied by his scholars, and even 
by the copyists of Naples. At the first representation 
the opera was hissed as it deserved: indeed, about the 
middle of the second act, the dissatisfaction became so 
general that it was found necessary to drop the curtain, 
and the performers stole away as they could. On quit, 
ting the theatre, Guglielmi invited some of his friends to 
supper, to devise means for biinging matters round the 
following evening. In the morning he repaired to the 
Café del Veneziano, the great rendezvous of the prin- 
cipal performers of the theatres. He there found the 
manager. He went up to him, and taking a roll of 
music from his pocket, said, “ There is a piece which 
will set all to rights again ; Adadinda will go well enough 
to-night. Hand me seventy ducats, and that will do.” 
The manager looked at the title of the manuscript, and 
found it to be “ Vaga mano sospirata; a posthumous 
terzetto of Adalinda.”’ Knowing the character of the 
maestro, he put the music in his pocket, ordered the 
master of the coffee-house to pay Guglielmi the money, 
set the copyist to work, ordered a rehearsal, and pro- 
duced the piece the same evening. ‘The affair was im- 
mediately known all over Naples; and when evening 
arrived, the doors of the theatre were besieged by a 
crowd long before the time of opening. At length the 
performance began. The public, in their eager ex pecta- 
tion of the new piece, suffered all the rest to pass un- 
noticed. At last the terzetto was sung; the applause 
was deafening, and the singers were obliged to repeat it 
three times over.t After this, the first finale and the 
pieces of the second act, which had been hissed the pre- 
ceding evening, were extolled to the skies, and in par- 
ticular a duet, the music of which was as wretched as 
the words were silly.” 

Another composer of that period was Sarti, than whom 
few musicians have, in their own time, enjoyed greate 
popularity. He was born in 1730; and, even in his 
youth, rose so high in the estimation of his enthusiastic 
countrymen, that he was known among them by the 
title of «Il divino maestro.” After producing many 
operas which filled all Europe with their fame, he went 
to Russia, where he spent the latter part of his life in the 
highest favour with the imperial court. He died in 1802. 

His most favourite opera was Giulio Sabino, which 
was performed in London in 1788, but did not please so 
much as it had done in Italy. The following observa- 
tions on this celebrated piece have been made by an able 
critic. The opera of Giulio Sabino, which has been 
published in the full score, may be taken as a fair sample 
of the claims of Sarti to eminence as a theatrical com- 
poser; and certainly its enthusiastic reception will not 
raise our admiration of the state of musical taste in 
Europe forty years since. It may perhaps be best de- 
scribed by negatives. It has no concerted pieces, unless 
one trio may be so designated. Except a marcia fune- 
bre, it contains not one movement in a minor key. There 





* Aneddoti piacevoli ed interessanti; a gossiping 
little book, containing, however, a good deal of curious 
musical information, 

+ It was by the same device that Rossini changed the 
fate of Mosé in Egitto, after it had failed the first night. 

+ Harmonicon for 1830. 
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are neither clarionets nor flutes in the score, nor a single 
prominent feature in any part for the wind instruments 
that are used ; nor is there in the whole opera a piece, 
in the course of which the modulations wander beyond 
the dominant or subdominant of the original key. In 
the recitatives a diminished seventh is occasionally to be 
found ; but throughout all the songs, one duet and a trio, 
of which the opera consists, it occurs only once. The 
popularity of Giulio Sabino must have been founded on 
the beauty and simplicity of its melodies, and the singing 
of Pacchierotti, for whom the part of Sabino was writ- 
ten, supported by a prima donna, Signora Pozzi, and a 
first tenor, Panati, both of whom, from the songs written 
for them, must have possessed extensive voices and great 
powers of execution, On the whole, it may safely be 
pronounced far inferior to the best contemporary works of 
Sacchini, Paesiello, and many other writers; and to be 
surpassed in every point by our own Artaxerxes, written 
many years before.” 

Considerable but short-lived celebrity was gained by 
Bach,* Venti, Cocchi, Giardini,t and other opera com- 
posers of this period ; but there is nothing in their works 
which calls for particular notice. 


—<>—_ 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
Paesiello—Cimarosa—Zingarelli. 


The musical history of the last century includes seve- 
ral Italian composers, who, though to some extent con- 
temporary with the generation above described, may yet 
be considered as belonging to a different class. Their 
career having extended to a later period, the opera, in 
their hands, assumed a still more modern form, and some 
of their works still hold a distinguished place on the 
stage. Among these composers, the chief are Paesiello, 
Cimarosa, and Zingarelli. 

Giovanni Paesiello was born at Tarentoin 1741, Like 
many other great musicians, he was educated in the con. 
servatory of San Onofrio at Naples, when that institution 
was under the direction of Durante. He was first brought 
into notice by comic intermezzo, which was performed 
in the conservatory, and procured for him an engage- 
ment to compose an opera for the theatre of Bologna in 
1763. From that time he produced a great number of 
pieces for the different Italian theatres, till 1776, when 
he went to Kussia upon an invitation from the empress 
Catherine II. to enter into her serviee.. He remained in 
Russia nine years, during which time he composed seve- 
ral of his best works, especially the celebrated Ji Bar- 
biere di Siviglia, and the comic intermezzo, Jl mondo 
nella Luna. At the end of this period he returned to 
Naples, where he was taken into the service of king 
Ferdinand IV., as maestro di capella, with a salary of 
twelve hundred ducats a year. 

The opera of J/ Pirro, composed soon after his re- 
turn to Naples, was remarkable for being the first serious 
opera which contained concerted introductions and finales. 
These, which had been long previously introduced by 
Logroscino into the comic opera, had been hithe:to con- 
fined to it; and their introduction into the serious opera 
was an important step in the progress of the musical 
drama, 

He was afterwards invited to return to Russia, but de- 
clined the proposal in consequence of being in the ser- 
vice of the king of Naples; and the same reason pre- 
vented him from accepting an invitation to Berlin and 
another to London. He transmitted, however, to our 
king’s theatre, the opera of La Locanda, of the per- 
formance of which here we do not find any notice ; but 
it was afterwards performed at Naples, under the title of 
Il Fanatico in Berlina, 

Dr, Burney, who saw Paesiello at Naples in 1770, 
says, * He was the only composer at Naples who could 
make head against the high favour in which Piccini 
stood after his Buona Figliuola. We.were so happy as 
to hear him improvvisare in musi¢ at Sir William 
Hamilton’s, where having dined, he was begged to sing 
a scene of an opera; but there being none at hand which 





* John Christian Bach, one of the numerous family 
of the illustrious Sebastian Bach, was chiefly distin- 
guished as a composer for and performer on the piano 
forte, which was then beginning to supersede the harp- 
sichord, 

} The great violinist. 





he liked to perform, he said, ‘Date mi un libretto,’ and 
the words of the first opera which could be found having 
been put upon the harpsichord desk, he composed and 
sang extempore three or four scenes in so exquisite a 
manner to his own ingenious accompaniment, that no 
studied music or singing we ever heard, of the greatest 
composers or performers, ever pleased us so much. It 
was not written music—it was inspiration.” 

In 1787 two of his comic operas were performed in 
London. The one was Gli Schiavi per Amore, in which 
Signora Storace, who afterwards became so celebrated 
on the English stage, made her first appearance with 
great success, The other was J/ Ré Teodoro. The 
English public was delighted with the originality, gaiety, 
and elegance of these pieces, and especially with the 
richness and beauty of the finales, notwithstanding the 
suppression of some of Paesiello’s airs to make room for 
others by Corri, Mazzinghi, and Storace; an unwarrant- 
able step, whatever the merit of the substituted airs may 
have been ; for they could hardly have been superior, it 
may well be supposed, to the charming melodies which 
had already been listened to with delight all over Italy 
and Germany, and their introduction must have destroyed 
that unity and simplicity of style which constitutes so 
much of the beauty of the original work. 
~ In 1799, when the Neapolitan revolution converted 
the government into a short-lived republic, Paesiello was 
appointed the national director of music. On the resto. 
ration of the Bourbon family, his acceptance of this 
appointment was naturally deemed a heinous offence, 
and he was for some time deprived of all his employ- 
ments. He was soon, however, restored to favour; a 
circumstance creditable to a family who might have been 
justified in treating him more severely, as they were 
entitled to expect some mark of attachment and grati- 
tude, during their adversity, from one who had been long 
in their employment, and on whom they had bestowed 
many favours. * , 

Soon afterwards he received an invitation from Bona. 
parte, then chief consul of France, which he accepted 
with the permission of the king of Naples. Qn reaching 
Paris, he was provided with a handsome suite of apart- 
ments, a court equipage with suitable attendants, with a 
salary of twelve thousand franes (five hundred pounds 
sterling), and a gratuity of eighteen thousand for inci- 
dental disbursements, besides a liberal allowance for 
traveling expenses. He was offered several high ap- 
pointments, such as director of the Imperial Academy of 
the Institution of Music, and others; but he declined 
them all, and accepted only that of master of the chapel, 
for which he composed a great quantity of sacred music, 
For the Académie Royale de Musique he composed the 
French opera of Proserpine. 

Ferrari, in bis Aneddoti Piacevoli, says, “ Paesiello 
was at this time the idol of Bonaparte, and the feeling 
was reciprocal. Scarcely a day passed but the composer 
dined with the First Consul, an honour which was at 
once flattering and inconvenient to Paesiello, for it proved 
a serious interruption to his studies.” Ferrari describes 
Proserpine as “the most beautiful though not the most 
successful of Paesiello’s operas.” 

After a residence of two years and « half in Paris, 
finding that the climate was injorious to the health of 
his wife, he returned to Naples, 

When Joseph Bonaparte took possession of the throne 
of Naples, he confirmed Paesielo, in his appointments ; 
and when Joseph, on his going,to Spain, was succeeded 
by Murat, or Joachim Napoleon, that sovereign also con- 
firmed him in his places. In_his latter years he obtained 
many honours. He received from) King Joseph. the 
decoration of the order of .the ,\T'wo Sicilies, and was 
nominated a member of the Accademia Wapoleone, at 
Lucea, the Italian Academy at. Leghorn, the Sons of 
Apollo at Paris, and the Institute of France. 

On the fall of the Bonaparte family, Paesiello’s for- 
tunes underwent an unfavourable change, His situation 
at Naples in 1814 is described by Ferrari. « What de- 
light,” says that writer, « did Lexperience in again secing 
Naples after an absence of eight and twenty years, and 
in finding my good old master, Paesiello, still enjoying 
excellent health, though his situation in life was much 
less fortunate than when I had last seen him!, On our 


very first meeting he gave me an account of all that had 
unhappily befalien him, He said that his attachment to 
Bonaparte and his dynasty had been the cause of his 
being deprived of the pension he had formerly received 
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from Ferdinand IV.; that, from other political circum- 
stances, he had also lost the pension from the grand 
duchess of Russia, as well as that from Napoleon ; and 
that he was reduced to subsist upon the meagre appoint- 
ments which he held in the chapel royal. It was painful 
to see a man of genius like Paesiello, who for more than 
half a century had been used to live in affluence, aban- 
doned in his old age by the court, the nobility, and even 
by those who had called themselves his friends.” Some 
attempts were made to obtain his restoration to the fa- 
vour of the court, but without effect; and in this ne- 
glected state he was left to spend the short remnant of 
his life. 

He died on the 5th of June, 1816, aged seventy-five. 
He was honoured with a public funeral, at which a Jte- 
quiem, found among his papers, was performed, The 
same evening his opera of .Vina was represented at the 
theatre, when the king of Naples and the whole court 
attended, to show their respect for the memory of this 
illustrious musician. 


“« He asked for bread, and they gave him a stone.” 


« Paesiello,” says the Chevalier Le Sueur, “ was not 
only a great musician, but possessed a large fund of 
general information, He was well versed in the dead 
languages, acquainted with all branches of literature, 
and on terms of friendship with the most distinguished 
persons of the age. His mind was noble, and above all 
mean passions: he neither knew envy nor the feeling of 
rivalry.” “+ Hecomposed,” says the same writer, “ seven- 
ty-eight eperas, of which twenty-seven were serious and 
fifty-one comic—eight intermezzi, and an immense num- 
ber of cantatas, oratorios, masses, &c.; seven sympho- 
nies for the emperor Joseph II., several piano forte pieces 
for the queen of Spain, and many theatrical scenes for 
the court of Russia.” 

Ferrari, who in his youth was one of Paesiello’s pupils, 
and kept up an intercourse with him during his life, 
gives a lively and pleasing description of his habits and 
manners, and (what is still more valuable) records. seve- 
ral of his opinions on subjects connected with his art. 
According to his account, Paesiello must have been a 
kind hearted and very good humoured man, with a large 
fund of Neapolitan humour. In his latter days he had 
a desire to disguise from others (and perhaps from him- 
self) the real extent of his age. “I quitted Naples,” 
says Ferrari, “at the close of January, 1816. Two 
days before setting out I went to receive Paesiello’s com- 
mands, and the day following he came with a letter, 
which he read to me, in reply to one I had brought him 
from Count Woronzow. It contained an account of his 
sufferings, and terminated with the following postscript : 
‘Your excellency informs me that you are past sixty, and 
that you cannot tell whether we shall ever meet again. 
What if J say that I am full sixty-four!’ Paesiello died 
three months afterwards, I was at Lord Bristol’s, when 
his lordship came to me with a newspaper in his hand, 
exclaiming, ‘Ferrari, Paesiello is dead !’—‘ Good hea- 
vens! and I left him but three months ago in perfect 
health, though at the age of sixty-four.’ —* Sixty-four ! 
yon are wrong—read this paragraph, and you will see 
that he was more than eighty-four.”” This was an 
error; but he was more than seventy-four. 

The opinions of great artists on the subject of their 
art are always instructive and worthy of being preserved. 
Those of Paesiello are consistent with his character as a 
composer. Farrari, who had introduced himself to him 
for the purpose of becoming his pupil, was naturally 
expressing great admiration of his genius, when he was 
cut short by the composer saying, in his quaint phrase, 
that he was a mere ass in music. Ferrati,was all asto- 
nishment that he should so speak, after so many noble 
operas, so many creations of genius that had delighted 
the world. 

“« My dear friend,” said Paesiello, «‘ you cannot suppose 
me altogether destitute of self-love. If you speak to me 
of giving words their proper expression, of making a 
shepherd, a clown, a warrior, a heroine, sing in their 
proper character; if you speak to me of theatrical 
effects, and all that, I tell you boldly that I fear no one: 
but in. point of true music I call myself a mere cipher, 
because that is an art so profound, a science so inex- 
haustible, that I look upon myself as the merest novice. 
And as to creations and novelties, what is there new 
under.the sun ?”—* Don’t rack your brains about novel- 
ty,” continued the veteran composer, “or diving into 














the secrets of science: be content simply to search for 
truth. Study your counterpoint with unremitting atten- 
tion; examine the compositions of good authors, both 
ancient and modern; be never weary of reading Metas- 
tasio and other dramatic poets; and, after having blotted 
some reams of music paper, you wiil write correctly and 
with truth,” 

In regard to the difference between the Italian and 
German schools, Paesiello said— 

“In Italy, all we make account of is melody, and we 
employ modulation only to heighten the expression of 
words. In Germany, whatever be the cause, it arises 
from a difference of constitution, or from a consciousness 
of inferiority to us in respect to song, they make little 
account of melody, and employ it but rarely. Hence 
they are obliged to have recourse to elaborate harmonies 
to supply the defect, and compensate for the absence of 
the magic beauties of the voice.” 

This dictum, however, he qualified by exceptions. 
“For example,” he said, “there is no Italian composer 
who can surpass the pure melody of Hasse, the ingenious 
and nervous choruses of Handel, or the tragic effects of 
Gluck. But no German composer has surpassed the 
science of Padre Martini, the counterpoint of Durante, 
or the grand and masculine harmony of Padre Vallotti.” 
He does not speak of Mozart, whose works at that time 
were scarcely known in Italy. 

Paesiello’s style is characterised by great simplicity 
and apparent facility : and yet there is probably no com- 
poser to whose music Carrissimi’s exclamation, “ Ah, 
questo facile quanto é difficile,” may be so emphatically 
applied. ‘The profound harmonies and learned contri- 
vances of the German masters may be imitated by dint 
of application and study; and a perusal of Italian scores 
may enable the composer to accumulate all the divisions, 
difficulties, and intricacies of vocal execution. But 
Paesiello’s few and simple notes, so full of grace and 
beauty, so deep and various in their expression, are be- 
yond the reach of imitation. Sounds at all resembling 
his must flow, without labour and without effect, from a 
fountain of melody as pure and abundant as his own. 
His very simplicity is the greatest mark of his abund- 
ance: it was never necessary for him to have recourse 
to artifice and complication for the purpose of conceal- 
ing poverty of invention. His accompaniments are 
similar in character to his vocal parts; wholly without 
elaboration or display of learning, but clear, picturesque, 
and effective. His scores are now called thin; but it 
may well be questioned whether the change of taste, 
which has led this to be considered a fault, is favourable 
to dramatic music. His accompaniments not only sus- 
tain and relieve the voice, but are full of instrumental 
effects, which, in his time, were new and original, and 
will never cease to charm those who prefer delicacy and 
refinement to loud and overpowering masses of sound. 
Paesiello was the author of several important improve- 
ments in orchestral composition. He introduced the 


viola, the clarionet, and the bassoon, into the theatres of | being taken from the English play. 


Naples. 














attended the first representation, and was so transported 
with delight, that, at the end of the piece, be invited the 
whole of the performers to a barquet, and sent them back 
the same evening to the theatre, where they performed it 
a second time. Its reception in Italy was not less 
enthusiastic. After the death of the Emperor Leopold, 
Cimarosa returned to Naples, where he was appointed 
maestro di capella, and produced some of his finest 
works, particularly J/ Matrimonio per Sussura, La 
Penelope, L’ Olimpiade, Il Sacrifizio d’Abrame, Gli 
Amantéi Comici, and lastly, Gli Orazi. 

Hitherto his career had been prosperous, brilliant, and 
unmarked by any memorable occurrence, But his latter 
years were most unhappy. When the French for a time 
expelled the Bourbon family and took possession of 
Naples, he so conducted himself as to show that he was 
tinctured with the revolutionary spirit of the time. To 
what extent he carried the display of his political opinions 
does not appear ; but his conduct must at all events have 
been very indiscreet: for its consequence was, that, on 
the return of the exiled family he was imprisoned, and 
narrowly escaped the forfeiture of his life. He languished 
a long time in a dungeon, and was so closely immured 
that it was currently reported that he had been executed. 
At length he was released, and immediately went to 
Venice, in consequence, it may be presumed, of an order 
to quit the Neapolitan territory. He arrived at Venice 
in 1800, and died -on the 11th of January 1801, “in 
consequence,” says Stendhal in his Life of Rossini, 
“of the barbarous treatment he had met with in the 
prison into which he had been thrown by Queen Caro- 
line.” This, however, it may be ho; ed, is not true; as, 
after his arrival at Venice, he not «nly completed and 
brought out his opera of L’ Jmprudente Fortunato, but 
had partly composed another opera, called Artemisia, 
when his progress was arrested by death. It was com- 
pleted by another composer, and brought on the stage ; 
but the audience would not allow the performance to 
finish, and the curtain fell in the middle of the second 
act. 

Cimarosa’s genius embraced both the tragic and comic 
styles of composition. .G# Orazi and Jl Matrimonio 
Segreto are the finest specimens of both, which the 
Italian school has produced. ‘The drama of Gii Orazi 
is taken from Corneille’s tragedy Les Horaces,to which 
it closely adheres. The music is full of noble simplicity, 
beautiful melody, and strong expression. Inthe airs, 
dramatic truth is never sacrificed to vocal display ; and 
the concerted pieces are broad, grand, and effective. 
Taken as a whole, the piece is free from antiquated and 
obsolete forms; and it wants nothing but an orchestral 
score of greater fulness and variety to satisfy the most 
modern ear. It is still frequently performed in Ger- 
many, though in England and Fiance, and even in its 
native country, it seems to be forgotten. 

Il Matrimonio Segreto is founded on our Clandestine 
Marriage; the plot, and all the principal incidents, 
The opera is of a 


lighter character than the comedy. ‘T'he distress of the 


Though a voluminous writer both in the serious and | young couple, though sufficient to excite interest, ia not 


comic styles, Paesiello’s genius seems to have inclined 
chiefly to the latter. His tragic operas are now laid 


| 


deep ; and Elisetta, the heroine’s sister, has not the dark 
malignity of her English prototype. As a combination 


aside; but his Pazza per Amore will always be per- | of gay and sportive comedy with enchanting music, this 
formed when there is an actres: capable, like Pasta, of | opera is not to be equaled even by the productions of 
representing the beautiful and pathetic character of Wina. | Mozart; and when performed, as it has frequently been 


La Frascatana was one of the most charming perfor- 
mances of Catalani; and that piece, with La Molinara, 


and several of Paesiello’s other comic operas, keep their | delightful. 





of late, in Paris and London, by Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, 
and Lablache, nothing can be more animated and 
Though the brazen instruments are entirely 


places in the theatres of Germany, where excellence is | excluded from the orchestra, and even the softer wind 
| instruments are sparingly used, yet the accompaniments 


not sacrificed to novelty. 

Notwithstanding the greatness of Piccini, Sacchini, 
and Paesiello, a still higher place must be assigned to 
Cimarosa. This. great composer was born at Naples in 
1754. Though not an immediate disciple of Durante, 
he belonged to his school, having been educated at the 
Conservatory of Loretto under Fenaroli, one of the pupils 
of that great master. His life, down to his latter years, 
was a career of uninterrupted success and prosperity. He 
became celebrated as a dramatic composer at an early 
age, and in 1787 received an invitation from the Empress 
Catherine of Russia to accept the office of dramatic com- 
poser to her court. In 1791 he went to Vienna, having 
been appointed by the Emperor Leopold director of the 
Italian opera of that city, It was here that he composed 
his chef d’wuvre, I/ Matrimonio Segreto, which was 
received with unparalleled enthusiasm, ‘The emperor 





are so rich and brilliant, and at the same time so light and 
transparent, that no one, whose ear has not been hard- 


| ened by the noisy harmony of the day, would wish them 


in the slightest degree different from what they are. For 
our part, the respite from the din of drums and trumpets 
forms no small part of the pleasure we derive from the 
performange of the Matrimonio Segreto. 

Of the other Italian composers belonging to this 
period, it may be sufficient to mention Zingarelli, as 
being the most distinguished. He was born, according 
to some writers, at Naples, in 1752, but, according to 
Gerber, at Milan, in 1769.. One of his earliest works 
was Montezuma, produced at Naples in 1781, which is 
said to have gained the approbation of Haydn. He then 
composed many operas for all the Italian theatres ; and 
on the death of Guglielini in 1806, was appointed to that 
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composer's ‘place in the pve of the Vetican. Pron 

that time he devoted himself entirely to the music of the 

church. 

In 1811 he was commanded by Napoleon to present 
himself at Paris, because, it is said, he had refused, as 
maestro di capella of the Vatican, to produce a Te Deum 
on the birth of the king of Rome. Be this as it may, 
Zingarelli became a favourite of the emperor, and was 
much attached to the Buonaparte family. When Murat 
was on the throne of Naples, Zingarelli was one of his 
most zealous adherents, and, on his tragical death, com- 
posed a cantata which was rigidly suppressed by the 
Neapolitan police. In 1813 he was appointed director 
of the newly founded Conservatorio at Naples. From 
this time he led a life of the utmost seclusion, devoting 
himself to compositions for the church, until his death, 
which took place on 5th May, 1837. 

Zingarelli greatly outlived his popularity as a dramatic 
composer. Long before his death his most favourite 
pieces were withdrawn from the stage, with the single 
exception of Romeo e Giulietta, which has been kept 
alive to the present time by the tragic powers of Madame 
Pasta. With her beautiful performance of Romeo the 
attraction of the opera will cease; for the music, though 
sweet and elegant, is deficient in force and dramatic 
character. The finest scene is Romeo’s soliloquy after 
having swallowed the poison, consisting of the recitative, 
“ Tranquillo io son,” and the air “Ombra adorata,” to 
which, however, Zingarelli’s title has been questioned, 
and the air ascribed to Crescentini, the celebrated singer. 
Crescentini originally performed the part, and may have 
probably given the composer the subject of the air, and 
some suggestions as to its style, as was frequently done 
by Metastasio to the composers of his operas; but this 
would afford no ground for a charge of plagiarism against 
the musician. On the other hand, the famous Austrian 
hymn, “ God save the Emperor Francis,” generally under- 
stood to be Haydn’s, has been ascribed to Zingarelli, and 
there has been some controversy on the subject between 
Italian and German critics. Gerber, in the Dictionary 
of Musicians, mentions “ Dio salvi Francesco Impera- 
tore; Inno patriotico degli Austriaci,” in the list of Zin- 
garelli's works, giving it the date of 1798. But, in the 
title as given by Gerber, the words are said to have been 
translated into Italian from the original German by Car- 
pani; which renders it probable that Haydn’s music to 
the original words was adapted to the new Italian version 
by Zingarelli. 

Many of the present Italian composers and singers are 
said to have been pupils of this master. Among the 
composers, he gave instructions to Bellini, Mercadente, 
Donizetti, and Costa; among the singers to Madame 
Fodor, Lablache, Tanburini, and Duprez. 

It is as a composer for the church, which affords more 
lasting celebrity than the theatre, that the name of 
Zingarelli will live. His oratorio, La Distruzione di 
Gierusalemme, composed in 1809, is his greatest eccle- 
siastical work. 

ann 
CHAPTER XXV. 

Italian singers—Guadagni—Millico—Cecilia Davies— 
Ravzzini Agujari—Banti—Todi—Paccheriotti—Ra- 
binelli—Marchesi—Mara—Billington. 

The latter part of the eighteenth century exhibited a 
constellation of Italian performers, of which we shall 
notice a few of the “ bright particular stars” which 
appeared for longer or shorter periods above the English 
horizon. And, in describing them, we must borrow the 
language of those contemporary critics who were enabled 
to speak from personal knowledge. 

Guadagni first came to England so early as 1748, 
when a young man. He then resided for several years 
in London, during which time he was more noticed for 
singing English than Italian. He studied the bistrionic 
part of his profession by the help of the instructions of 
Garrick, who took much pleasure in forming him as an 
actor. After a long interval, during which he became 
one of the greatest dramatic singers in Europe, he 
returned to England in 1779, “The highest expecta- 
tions of his abilities,” says Burney, “were raised by 
rumour before his arrival here for the winter season ; and 
as an actor he seems to have had no equal on any stage 
in Europe. His figure was uncommonly elegant and 
noble ; his countenance replete with beauty, intelligence, 
and dignity; and his attitudes and gestures were so full 
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lent for studies for a statuary. ‘The music he sung was 
the most simple imaginable ; a few notes with frequent 
pauses, and opportunities of being liberated from the 
composer and the band were all he wanted ; and in these 
seemingly extemporaneous effusions he proved the in- 
herent power of melody totally divorced from harmony, 
and unassisted even by unisonous accompaniment. Sur- 
prised at such great effects from causes apparently so 
small, I frequently tried to analyse the pleasure commu- 
nicated to the audience, and found: it chiefly arose from 
his artful manner of diminishing the tones of his voice, 
like the dying notes of the Molian harp; but Guadagni, 
after beginning a note or passage with all the force he 
could safely exert fined it off to a thread, and gave it all the 
effect of extreme distance.” His temper, unfortunately, 
was capricious, obstinate and unyielding; and he con- 
sequently involved himself in so many quarrels with the 
public, that notwithstanding the admiration excited by 
his talents, he hardly ever appeared on the stage without 
being hissed, for some time before he left England. He 
died at Padua in 1786. 

Millico arrived in England in 1772, about the same 
time with Sacchini. Both of them had at first to con- 
tend with the cabals of the partisans of the singers and 
composers then in possession of the public ear. ‘“ None 
of the friends of their predecessors,” says Burney, 
“ would allow that Millico could sing, or the new master 
compose. Violent and virulent means were used to 
poison, or at least to shut the ears of the unprejudiced 
public ; but not with much success. Indeed at first both 
the music and the performance were frequently hissed ; 
but at length Sacchini’s compositions were generally 
allowed to be admirable, and Millico’s importance was 
manifested by a crowded house at his benefit, composed 
of the first persons for taste and rank in the kingdom: 
and, at the end of the next season, several who had 
boldly pronounced that neither Sacchini could compose 
nor Millico sing, would have given a hundred pounds if 
they could have recalled their words, or made their ac- 
quaintance forget that they had been guilty of such 
manifest injustice and absurdity!’ Millico was remark- 
able for the dignity and sensibility of his style, and not 
less so for his judgment and skill as a vocal instructor. 
He spent his latter years in his native city of Naples. 

Miss Cecilia Davies attained a high rank among the 
Italian singers of that day. She went to the continent 
at an early age, and was the first English woman who 
performed principal parts in the great theatres of Italy, 
where she was known by the name of L’ Inglesina. 
She appeared at the London opera house in 1773, where 
she attracted much admiration for her judicious action 
and her power of execution, which (Burney says) were 
at this time allowed to be unrivaled by those of any 
other singer that had been heard in England. After 
singing a few years in England, she returned to the 
continent. For many years the existence of this once 
celebrated singer was forgotten, her name being only 
mentioned occasionally as belonging to the annals of a 
former age, till the public recently learned, with surprise, 
that she had been living for many years in London in a 
state of indigence and neglect. 

Ravzzini was a native of Rome. After having ac- 
quired distinction in Italy and Germany, he was engaged, 
in 1774, as one of the principal singers at the opera in 
London. After a‘ short residence in the metropolis 
he settled in Bath, where he resided till his death, in 
1810. He enjoyed the highest reputation as a teacher, 
and many of our best English singers have been formed 
by his instructions. Braham, in particular, was his 
regular pupil, in his own house, for three years, and ap- 
pears to have been greatly indebted to his kindness and 
liberality. Rauzzini may be classed among the minor 
dramatic composers of that period, as he produced severa! 
operas which met with success. 

Lucrezia Agujari was one of the most wonderful 
singers that have appeared. We have no account of 
her, however, previous to 1776, when she came to Lon- 
Jon, being engaged by the proprietors of the Pantheon, 
at the salary of £100 a night, for singing only two 
songs—a sufficient proof of‘ ber continental celebrity. 
“ The lower part of her voice,” Burney says, “ was full, 
round, of an excellent quality, and its compass, after she 
quitted its natural register, (which it was to be wished 
she had never done,) beyond any one we had then heard. 
She had two octaves of fair natural voice, from A on the 
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fifth line in the bass to A on the sixth line i in the tr treble: 
and beyond that, in alt, she had in early youth more 
than anfother octave; as Sacchini told me he bad heard 
her go’ up to B flat in altissimo. Her shake was open 
and perfect, her intonation true, her execution marked 
and rapid, and her style of singing, in the natural com. 
pass of her voice, grand and majestic. Though the 
pathetic and tender were not what her manner or figure 
promised, yet she had expressions sometimes that were 
truly touching; and she would have been as capalile of 
exciting universal pleasure as admiration, if she had 
been a little less violent in the delivery of her passages, 
and her looks had been more tempered by female soft- 
ness and timidity.” This great singer died at Parma in 
1783. 

After the departure of Agujara, the managers of the 
Pantheon engaged Signora Georgi, afterwards the cele- 
brated Madame Banti. She was the daughter of a 
Venetian gondolier, and in her youth was a street singe: ; 
but a noble amateur, struck with the brilliancy of her 
voice, had her instructed in singing at his expense. She 
appears to have been advised soon after to try her fortune 
in a foreign country ; for she left Venice for Paris, sup- 
porting herself on the journey by singing at coffee houses 
and inns for small sums collected from the guests. When 
she got to Paris, she continued for some time to earn 
her subsistence in this manner. One evening in the 
year 1778, M. de Vismes, the manager of the opera, 
happening to pass the door of a coffee house on the 
Boulevards, was struck with the sound of a beautiful 
voice; and, going in, found a young Italian girl singing 
to the company in the coffee room. He put a louis into 
her hand, «esiring her to call on him the next morning; 
and the result was an engagement for the opera buffa, 
where her very first appearance enchanted the audience, 

Her engagement to sing in London immediately fol- 
lowed ; and it was conditioned that £100 a year should 
be deducted from her salary for the payment of an able 
vocal instructor. Sacchini was her first teacher, but he 
found her so idle and obstinate that he gave her up. 
She was then committed to Signor Piozzi,* whose 
patience she likewise exhausted. Her last master in 
England was Abel; but her incapacity to profit by 
tuition was amply made up for by her genius and natu- 
ral gifts. On her leaving England she sang with en- 
thusiastic applause at several of the German courts, and 
almost all the principal towns in Italy. She returned to 
England in 1790, and remained for more than ten years, 
enjoying the highest degree of public favour. She died 
at Bologna in 1806, at the age of about fifty. 

Lord Mount Edgecumbet speaks rapturously of Banti, 
and describes her as the most delightful singer he bad 
ever heard. “She had begun the world,” says this 
noble and accomplished amateur, “as a cantante di 
piazza, and as such having attracted notice by her fine 
voice, she had been taken from her humble calling, 
taught, and brought out as a singer in concerts, first at 
Paris and then in England, as before mentioned, at the 
Pantheon, under the name of Georgi. But though she 
had the best masters, she was an idle scholar, and never 
would apply to the drudgery of her profession: but in 
her, genius supplied the place of science ; and the most 
correct ear, with the most exyuisite taste, enabled her to 
sing with more effect, more expression, and more appa- 
rent knowledge of her art, than many much better pro- 
fessors. She never was a good musician, nor could sing 
at sight with ease; but having once learnt a song, and 
made herself mistress of its Character, she threw into all 
she sung more pathos and true feeling than any of her 
competitors. Her natural powers were of the finest de- 
scription; her voice, sweet and beautiful throughout, 
had not a fault in any part of its unusuelly extensive 
compass. Its lower notes, which reached below ordinary 
sopranos, were rich and mellow; the middle fall and 
powerful, and the very high totally devoid of shrillness : 
the whole was di petto, which can alone completely 
please and satisfy the ear. In her youth it extended to 
the highest pitch, and was capable of such agility that 
she practised and excelled most in the bravura style, in 
which she had. fo superior : bot losing a few of her 
upper notes, and acquiring a taste for the cantabile, she 
gave herself up almost entirely to the latter, in which 
she had no equal.” 





* Celebrated as the second husband of Mrs. Thrale. 
+ Musical Reminiscences of an Old Amateur. 
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Signora Todi, a Portuguese, was born about the year 
1748, ond was a pupil of Perez. She came to England 
in 1777; but though at an age when her powers ought 
to have been fully matured, she made little impression 
on the public. Afterwards, however, she acquired a 
very high reputation in France, Germany, and Italy, and 
is ranked among the most celebrated singers of the 
eighteenth century. After a brilliant career she returned 
to her native country, where she died in 1793.* 

Pacchierotti, the greatest singer of the last century, 
excepting, perhaps, Farinelli, was born in the Roman 
territory about the year 1750, and began his musical 
career, in 1770, at Palermo. He came to England in 
1778, the public expectations respecting him having 
been previously highly excited by the account of him 
which had been given by Brydone in his Tour through 
Sicily and Malta. These expectations were not dis- 
appointed ; but, though his reception was most favour- 
able, he remained at this time only one season in Eng- 
land. He returned in 1780, and continued principal 
singer at the opera till 1784, when he left this country, 
after having performed at the commemoration of Handel. 
He spent the latter years of his life in retirement at 
Padua. 

« Pacchierotti’s voice,” says Lord Mount Edgecumbe, 
“ was an extensive soprano, full and sweet in the highest 
degree: his powers of execution were great, but he had 
far too good taste and good sense to make a display of 
them where it would have been misapplied, confining it 
to one bravura song (aria d’agilita) in each opera, con- 
scious that the chief delight of singing and his own su- 
preme excellence lay in touching expression and exqui- 
site pathos. Yet he was so thorough a musician that 
nothing came amiss to him; every style was to him 
equally easy, and he could sing, at first sight, all songs 
of the most opposite characters, not merely with the 
facility and correctness which a complete knowledge of 
music must give, but entering at once into the views of the 
composer, and giving them all the spirit and expression 
he had designed. Such was his genius in his embel- 
lishments and cadences, that their variety was inex- 
haustible. He could not sing a song twice in exactly 
the same way ; yet never did he introduce an ornament 
that was not judicious and appropriate to the composition. 
His shake (then considered as an indispensable requisite, 
without which no one could be esteemed a perfect singer) 
was the very best that could be heard in every form in 
which that grace could be executed: whether taken from 
above or below, between whole or semitones, fast or 
slow, it was always open, equal, and distinct, giving the 
greatest brilliancy tu his cadences, and often introduced 
into his passages with the happiest effect. As an actor, 
with many disadvantages of person, for he was tall and 
awkward in his figure, and his features were plain, he 
was nevertheless forcible and impressive; for he felt 
warmly, had excellent judgment, and was an enthusiast 
in his profession. His recitative was inimitably fine, so 
that even those who did not understand the language 
could not fail to comprehend, from ‘his countenance, 
voice, and action, every sentiment he expressed. Asa 
concert singer, and particularly in private society, he 
shone almost more than on the stage; for he sang with 
greater spirit in a small circle of friends, and was more 
gratified with their applause than in a public concert 
room or crowded theatre. I was in the habit of so hear- 
ing him most frequently, and having been intimately 
acquainted with him for many years, am enabled to 
speak thus minately of his performance. On such oc- 
casions he would give way to his fancy, and seem almost 
inspired ; and I have often seen his auditors, even those 
the least musical, moved to tears while he was singing. 
Possessing a very large collection of music, he could 
give an infinite variety of songs by every master of re- 
putation, I have more than once heard him sing a can- 
tata of Haydn’s, called Ariana a Naxos, composed for 
a single voice, with only a piano forte accompaniment, 
and that was played by Haydn himself: it is needless 

to say that the performance was perfect.t To this 

* At one period Todi and Mara were rival singers at 

Paris, and their comparative merits gave rise to much 
controversy. A gentleman asked another whether he 
preferred Mara or Todi. “Ah, Monsieur,” was the reply, 
“ c'est bientot dit.” ° 

_ TIf we may judge from this cantata—so beautiful, 
impassioned, and dramatic—the world has suffered « 


detail of his merits and peculiar qualities as a singer, I 
must add that he was a worthy, good man, modest and 
ditfident even to a fault; for it was to an excess that at 
times checked his exertions, and made him dissatisfied 
with himself when he had given the greatest delight to 
his hearers. He was unpresuming in his manners, 
grateful and attached to all his numerous friends and 
patrons.” 

Many circumstances have been related, indicative of 
this great singer’s power of moving the feelings of his 
hearers, which Lord Mount Edgecumbe mentions as his 
distinguishing excellence. The following anecdote, in 
particular, has been given by the best-informed musical 
writers) When Metastasio’s Artaserse was represented 
at Rome with the music of Bertoni, Pacchierotti per- 
formed the part of Arbaces. In the scene in which the 
prince utters the pathetic exclamation, “ Eppur sono 
innocente !” the composer had placed after these words 
|a short instrumental symphony. Pacchierotti uttered 
| the phrase, but no symphony followed. Surprised, he 
| tarned hastily to the leader of the orchestra, saying, 
“ What are you about?” The leader, as if awakened 
from a trance, sobbed out with great simplicity, “ We 
are crying.” Not one of the band had thought of the 
symphony, but they were all sitting, with eyes full of 
tears, gazing on the actor. 

Contemporary with Pacchierotti were Rubinelli and 
Marchesi, who have been described by Lord Mount 
Edgecumbe with his usual discrimination. 

“ Rubinelli possessed a contralto voice of fine quality, 
but limited compass. It was full, round, firmand steady 
in slow movements, but had little agility, nor did he at- 
tempt to do more than he could execute perfectly. His 
style was the true cantabile, in which few could excel 
him; his taste was admirable, and his science great; his 
figure tall and commanding, his manner and action 
solemn and dignified. In short, be must be reckoned, if 
not the first, yet of the first class of fine singers, 

“ Marchesi’s fame had long reached this country, and 
he had been extolled to such a degree that impatience 
and expectation were raised to the highest pitch. On 
the first night of his appearance the theatre was not only 
crowded to the utmost in every part, but on the rising of 
the curtain the stage was so full of spectators that it was 
| some time before order and silence could be obtained, 
and with some difficulty that Marchesi, who was to open 
the opera, could make his way before the audience. 
Marchesi was at this time a very well-looking young 
man, of good figure and graceful deportment. His acting 
was spirited and expressive ; his vocal powers were very 
great; his voice of extensive compass, buta little inclin- 
ed to be thick. His execution was very considerable, 
and he was rather too fond of displaying it; nor was his 
cantabile singing equal to his bravura. In recitative, 
and scenes of energy and passion, he was incomparable ; 
and had he been less lavish of ornaments, which were 
not always appropriate, and possessed a more pure and 
simple taste, his performance would have been faultless ; 
it was always striking, animated, and effective. He 
chose for his debut Sarti’s beautiful opera of Giulio 
Sabino, in which all the songs of the principal character 
(and they are many and various) are of. the finest de- 
scription, But I was a little disappointed at Marchesi’s 
execution of them, for they were all familiar to me, as I 
had repeatedly heard Pacchierotti sing them in private, 
and I missed his tender expression, particularly in the 
last pathetic scene, and lamented that their simplicity 
should be injured, as it was, by an over-flowery style. 
The comparison made me Jike Marchesi less than I had 
done at Mantua, or than I did in other subsequent operas 
here.” 

Lord Mount Edgecumbe classes together Pacchierotti, 
Rubinelli, and Marchesi, as “ the three finest soprani that 
Italy ever produced,”—somewhat too strong language, 
when Farinelli, Senesino, Gizziello, and Cafarelli are 
remembered,—and thus compares them with each other: 
“T should say that Rubinelli was the most simple, Mar- 
chesi the most brilliant, Pacchierotti the most touching 
singer. The style of the first was chaste and dignified ; 
that of the. second florid and spirited; while the third, 
combining all styles, and joining to exuberance of fancy 
the purest taste and correct judgment, united every ex- 











heavy loss from the conflagration in Prince Esterhazy’s 
palace at Eisenstadt, which destroyed almost all the 
| manuscript scores of Haydn’s Italian operas. 





cellence, and could by his variety please all descriptions 
of hearers, and give unqualified delight to every true 
lover of really good music.”—Burney had previously 
thus compared them with each other as actors: “Pacchi- 
erotti seemed in earnest on the stage, and consequently 
interested the spectator. Rubineili had great dignity in 
his deportment, though he discovered but little sensibility 
by his gestures or tone of voice. Marchesi, with an 
elegant figure and pleasing countenance, is at once 
graceful and intelligent in his demeanour and action.” 

Two great Italian singers who flourished about the 
end of the last century were not natives of Italy. These 
were Madame Mara and Mrs. Billington. These ladies 
also demand notice as connected with the dramatic 
music of their respective countries. Madame Mara did 
not visit Italy till she was forty years old, having previ- 
ously attained the highest reputation in Germany, France 
and England. In 1788 she first sang, at Turin, before 
an Italian audience, and, in spite of the rivalry and jea- 
lousy of the native singers, and the national prejudice 
against a tramontane performer, her reception was 
enthusiastic. Equally favourable was her subsequent 
reception at Venice; but notwithstanding her success, 
she proceeded no further into Italy, and in 1790 re- 
turned to England, where she had already resided for 
several years. . 

Mrs. Billington, after a brilliant career as an English 
actress and singer, took it into her head, at the age of 
three-and-twenty, to retire from public life. Being per- 
suaded to make a continental tour, with a view solely to 
amusement, she went to Italy, traveling privately. At 
Naples, however, she was persuaded by Sir William 
Hamilton to sing before the king and queen, who were 
so charmed that they requested and persuaded her to 
appear in public at the great theatre of San Carlo. She 
consented, and appeared in Jnez di Castro,an opera 
written expressly for her by Bianchi, a composer of con- 
siderable ability. Her success was complete; and, 
during a residence of above seven years in Italy, she was 
every where received with rapturous delight. After her 
return to England, she was at once the greatest Italian 
prima donna and the greatest English singer of her time. 





i ee 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

The musical drama in Germany—The Italian opera 
established in different German states—At Vienna— 
Gluck— At Dresden— At Berlin — Frederick I].— 
Hasse, Graun, and Agricola—Madame Mara—John 
Christian Back—Naumann—Misliwiczek—Haydn. 


In a preceding chapter some account has been given 

of the musical drama in Germany to the beginning of 
the last century. About that period the Italian opera 
was introduced into the principal German cites, and, for 
a long time, completely arrested the growth of the infant 
national opera. At all the Gesman musical theatres the 
works of Italian musicians were performed by Italian 
singers: the native dramatic composers employed them- 
selves in setting the dramas of Italian poets; and the 
native singers studied in the Italian school. Such 
was the situation of the musical drama in Germany for 
the greater part of the lastcentury. But it was probably 
owing to this almost exclusive cultivation of the Italian 
style by the greatest German composers, who blended its 
grace and beauty with the strong and massive features 
which have always characterised their own national music, 
that the German opera, when once mote established, has 
| risen so rapidly to its present high and palmy state. 
The musical drama may be said to have had a separate 
| history in each of the various independent states of which 
| Germany consists. When the Italian opera bad been 
| established at Vienna, Dresden, and Berlin, it afterwards, 
| through the example of these principal places, gained a 
footing at Munich, Manheim, Stutgard, &c., and thus 
came to prevail all over Germany. 

It has alteady been mentioned that the Italian opera 
was established at Vienna by the emperor Leopold, who 
was a patron of the arts. It was munificently supported 
by his successor Charles VI., an ardent lover of music, 
who employed the principal Italian composers of the 
time, and engaged in his service the poets Apostolo 
Zeno and Metastasio. Several of Metastasio’s operas 
were composed by the celebrated Antonio Caldara, who 
had been brought to Vienna by the emperor Leopold, and 
was the imperial maestro di capella when the poet ar- 
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rived there. “Caldara died at Vieona in 1763, at the 


age of ninety, after having been a dramatic composer in 
the imperial service for fifty years. His numerous 
operas are forgotten; but his ecclesiastical music con- 
tinues to be held in the highest estimation for the sub- 
limity of its character. Fux, véhose name is now known 
only by his famous treatise on .omposition called Gra- 
dus ad Parnassum, was also, at that time, one of the 
composers of the emperor’s court, and wrote the music 
of one or two of Metastasio’s pieces: but it was only the 
poet’s earliest productions, as imperial laureate, that 
were composed in what must have been even then an 
antiquated style, by these veteran musicians. From that 
time all the great composers, who successively appeared 
in Italy during the eighteenth century, vied with each 
other in setting his operas. 

The illustrious Gluck may be considered as the founder 
of the existing school of German dramatic music; and 
yet it does not appear that he ever composed an opera 
in the German language. His musical education, too, 
was in a great measure Italian, and it was in Italy that 
he reaped his earliest laurels: yet he did not, like 
Hasse, become an Italian musician, but impressed upon 
all his works, which were produced in the maturity of 
his powers, the national characteristics of his country, 
as well as the features of his own most original genius. 

Christopher Gluck was a native of the Upper Palati- 
nate, on the borders of Bohemia. The date of his birth 
is differently stated, but appears to have been in 1714 or 
1715. His father was in poor circumstances: he had 
settled in Bohemia, where he died, leaving his son in 
his infancy, and quite unprovided for. He picked up in 
his childhood that knowledge of music which is acquired 
by every body in Bohemia; and contrived, at an early 
age, to find his way to Vienna, supporting himself by 
his musical abilities. He picked up a little money, 
which he laudably employed upon his education; and 
had the good fortune to find a patron in an Austrian 
nobleman, who, observing that he possessed uncommon 
talents, took him into his service, carried him into Italy, 
and obtained for him the instructions of the celebrated 
Martini of Milan. 

After four years’ study under this master, Gluck com- 
posed his first opera, Artaserse, which was performed at 
Milan in 1741. It was successful, and procured for 
him engagements to compose for the theatres of Venice, 
Turin, and Cremona. His works gained him so much 
reputation, that he was invited to London, to compose 
for the king’s theatre, then under the the direction of 
Lord Middlesex. But he made his visit to England at 
an unfortunate time. It was in 1745: the rebellion 
had broken out, and foreigners were regarded with sus- 
picion. ‘The opera house was shut by order of the lord 
chamberlain; and it was with great difficulty that Lord 
Middlesex obtained permission to open it again with a 
sort of Piece de circonstance, of a political nature, 
called La Caduta de’ Giganii, written in compliment 
to the Duke of Cumberland, (the Jupiter who had 
quelled the rebellious giants,) the music of which Gluck 
was employed to compose. “Gluck,” says Burney, 
who had the account from the composer himself, « work- 
ed upon it with fear and trembling, not only on account 
of the few friends he had in England, but from an appre- 
hension of riot and popular fury, at the opening of a 
theatre in which none but papists and foreigners were 
employed.” The opera was performed on 7th January 
1746, before the conquering duke, in honour of whom 
it was produced; but its success was by no means 
flattering. ‘The dances, in which the charming Violetta 
(afterwards Mrs. Garrick) appeared, were much more 
applauded than the music; and the piece had only five 
representations. 

He afterwards brought out another opera, called Arta- 
mene, which, as a whole, had little success, but con- 


tained an air, “ Rasserena il mesto ciglio,” which for 
many years was in the greatest vogue in England. It 
is an exceedingly graceful little rondo, and is still well 


known to our amateurs of the old school. Besides these 
pieces, he produced a pasticcio called Piramo e Tisbe, 
made up of airs selected from his various operas. His 
music, however, made little impression; and his stay in 
England was very short. He acknowledged, however, 
that his visit had been advantageous to him, as his ob- 
servations on the taste of the English nation had an 
effect in leading him to that simple, natural, and dramatic 
style which he soon afterwards adopted. 
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For some time after his return to Germany, Gluck 
appears to have composed little. He was chiefly occu- 
pied in the improvement of his mind, and the cultivation 
of his taste, in poetry as well as in music; and seems to 
have been gradually forming those principles with respect 
to the union of music and poetry, the development of 
which, in his subsequent works, forms an era in the art. 
These principles, however, were slowly matured; for 
we find that he was not able to reduce them immediately 
to practice when he resumed his labours for the Italian 
stage. In 1754 he was invited to return to Italy. He 
produced at Rome, La Clemenza di Tito, Antigono, 
and Clelia; and at Parma, Bauci e Filemone, and 
Aristeo, All these pieces were successful ;—more so, 
in his own opinion, than they deserved, because they 
were written too much in the prevailing Italian taste, 
and in a style at variance with the opinions which he 
himself now entertained on the subject of dramatic 
composition. 

It is curious to observe the opinions respecting Gluck 
which were expressed by Metastasio about this time.* 
“ Gluck,” wrote the poet to one of his correspondents in 
1751, “ has surprising fire, but he is mad. He composed 
an opera for Venice, which was very unfortunate. He 
has composed others here with various success, I am 
not a man to pretend to judge of him.” —Again in 1756; 
«“T am very curious to know what reception the music 
of our Gluck will meet with at Rome. He composes 
with peculiar spirit; and, according to the present taste, 
which is siid to reign in that city, I should imagine that 
he would give satisfaction.”—In the same year, in a 
letter to Farinelli, Metastasio says; “ The opera which 
will be represented to-night in the public theatre will 
certainly meet with applause. What is there that would 
not please on such a day*t The drama is my Re 
Pastore, set by Gluck, a Bohemian composer, whose 
spirit, noise, and extravagance have supplied the place 
of merit, in many theatres of Europe, among those 
whom I pity, and who do not form the minerity of the 
folks of this world. Thank God, we have no want of 
such auditors here,” 

This splenetic language comes strangely from the 
liberal and good natured Metastasio. But Gluck was by 
this time known as a schismatic, whose heterodoxy 
threatened the supremacy of the Italian dramatic poetry 
and music. 

Considered as a musician, Gluck’s opinions were dis- 
interested: for he held, that, in the lyrical drama, music 
had obtained an undue ascendency over her sister art. 
The poets, he maintained, attached too much importance 
to the mere gratification of the ear, to which they sacri- 
ficed the trath, simplicity and force of dramatic action. 
Even Metastasio himself he looked upon as having fallen 
into this error; and therefore, when he was about to 
bring his system to the test of experiment, he had 
recourse to a poet whose views were similar to his own. 
This was Calzabigi, a man of genius and judgment, who 
had himself formed similar opinions, and was gratified to 
find them shared by a great musician. 

The opera of Orfeo, written by Calzabigi, and set by 
Gluck, was the first result of their alliance. It was fol- 
lowed by Alceste, and Paride ed Elena, composed spon 
the same principles. What these principles were, is 
very clearly explained in the Dedication of .Alceste to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, an able and valuable 
paper. 

« When I undertook,” says the composer, “to set to 
music the opera of Alceste, I proposed to myself to avoid 
the abuses which the mistaken vanity of singers and the 
excessive complaisance of composers had introduced, and 
which, from the most splendid and beautiful of all public 
exhibitions, had reduced the opera to the most tiresome 
and ridiculous. I wished to confine music to its true 
province, that of seconding poetry by strengthening the 
expression of the sentiments and the interest of the 
situations, without interrupting the action, and weaken- 
ing it by superfluous ornament. I thought that music 
ought to give that aid to poetry, which the liveliness of 
colouring and the happy combination of light and shade 
afford to a correct and well designed picture, animating 
the figures without injuring their contour. I have there- 
fore carefully avoided interrupting a singer in the warmth 





* See Burney’s Memoirs of Metastasio. 
Tt A féte on the occasion of the safe accouchement of 
the Empress. 





of dialogue, in order to wait for a tedious ritornel, or 
stopping him in the midst of a speech in order to display 
the agility of his voice in a long passage. 

“I have not thought it right to pass rapidly over the 
second part of the air when it is the most impassionate 
and important portion of it in order regularly to repeat 
the words four times, or to finish where the sense is not 
complete, in order to give the singer the opportunity of 
showing that be can vary a passage in several ways ac. 
cording to his own fancy. 

“In short, I have endeavoured to reform those abuses 
against which good sense and good taste have long ex. 
claimed in vain. 

“T have considered that the overture should make the 
audience aware of the character and subject of the piece: 
—that the instrumental accompaniment should be regu- 
lated by the interest of the drama, and ought not to leave 
a void in the dialogue between the recitative and air; 
that it should not break into the sense and connection 
of a period, nor interrupt the warmth and energy of the 
action. 

“Tt was also my opinion, that the chief care of a dra- 
matic composer should be to aim at simplicity. I have 
accordingly avoided making a parade of difficulties, at 
the expense of perspicuity; and I have attached no 
value to the discovery of novelty, unless it arose natu- 
rally from the situation of the character and the expres- 
sion of the poetry ; nor is there any rule of composition 
which I have not been willing to sacrifice to the pro- 
duction of good effect. 

“These are my principles. Fortunately the poem has 
wonderfully favoured my views. The celebrated author, 
having conceived his own plan of the lyric drama, in 
place of flowery descriptions, useless compositions, cold 
and sententious morality, has substituted strong passions, 
interesting situations, the language of the heart, and 
variety of action. The success of the piece has justified 
my ideas: and the universal approbation of so enlight- 
ened a city has proved to me that simplicity and truth 
are the greatest principles of the beautiful in the pro- 
ductions of the fine arts.” 

Orfeo, the first illustration of the opinions entertained 
by Gluck and Calzabigi, was performed at Vienna in 
1764. The first representation was attended with doubt- 
ful success. The audience, accustomed to the form of 
the recitative, and the Jong and florid airs of the Ttalian 
opera, were hardly prepared for so novel a style of com- 
position, On every successive representation, however, 
it was found to be more aad more interesting and attrac- 
tive, till at last it received the unanimous applauses of 
the public. 

In the following year Gluck was called to Parma, on 
the occasion of a court festival. He proposed to bring 
out Orfeo, but met with great opposition from the court 
and the performers, The Italian dilettanti were not 
influenced by the judgment of the Viennese, and were 
predisposed against a piece which was said to differ so 
much from their models of dramatic and musical excel- 
lence. Millico declined to perform the part of Orpheus, 
apprehensive that it would destroy his reputation, Gluck, 
however, was firm, and succeeded in having the piece 
performed. He knew that the Italians judged from 
feeling, and not from systems of criticism, and trusted to 
the effect of his music on a sensitive and enthusiastic 
people. He was not disappointed. Every prejudice 
was swept away by the very first representation, which 
was received with acclamations. It was performed 
twenty-eight times in cninterrupted succession, and the 
Armida of Traetta, who had been engaged at the same 
time with Gluck, notwithstanding this composer’s high 
and deserved reputation, was not brought forward at all. 
Orfeo was immediately performed, with the most brilliant 
success, at all the principal theatres in Italy—at Naples, 
Rome, Venice, Milan, and Bologna. This last city, it is 
said, was enriched, during a single season, by the receipt 
of above a hundred thousand sequins, (fifty thousand 
pounds sterling,) in consequence of the influx of strangers 
attracted by the fame of Orfeo. 

None of Gluck’s works are more characteristic of his 
genius, or exemplify more remarkably the peculiarities of 
his style, than this opera of Orfeo. Asa dramatic poem, 
too, it exhibits the talents of Calzabigi in a very favour- 
able light. Its structure is simple in the extreme and 
the characters very few: bat the incidents and situations 
are admirably calculated for effect and musical expression. 





After a short and rather flimsy overture, the first secne 
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discovers Orpheus inconsolable for the loss of Eurydice, 
and surrounded by a company of Thessalian shepherds 
and shepherdesses, who sympathise with the bereaved 
husband in his grief, and join in his lamentations. This 
forms a beautiful and pathetic chorus, interrupted with 
the broken exclamations of Orpheus. When they have 
strewed her tomb with flowers, he prays them to leave 
him in solitude ; and when the last strains of the depart- 
ing chorus have died away, he gives vent to his sorrow 
in a soliloquy, in which a simple and melancholy air is 
followed by an impassioned burst of recitative, exquisitely 
blended with the wailing notes of the oboes. The god 
of love-appears to him, and announces that he has come 
to the aid of ‘so faithful a votary, and that, as a reward 
for his truth and constancy, he shall be permitted to 
descend to the shades, and endeavour so to soften the 
hearts of the infernal deities by means of his lyre, that 
they may restore to him his Eurydice; adding the con- 
dition, that he is on no account to look upon her. ‘The 
smooth and flowing accents in which the god conveys his 
behests are finely contrasted with the exclamations of 
surprise, gladness, and terror with which Orpheus re- 
ceives the communication. The deity vanishes, and the 
lover, in a long scena, expresses his joyful hope and con- 
fidence of succcess. The air contains passages of great 
compass, and brilliant divisions, which, however, far 
from being of the unmeaning kind which merely displays 
the execution of the singer, seem to be full of a rapture 
which articulate language is unable to express. This 
highly wrought and splendid air closes the first act.* 

In the second act the scene is transported to the banks 
of the Styx. A brief strain of wild and terrible harmony, 
from brazen instraments, comes suddenly upon the ear ; 
and a company of fiends burst into an appalling chorus, 
demanding who is the audacious mortal who has dared 
to approach their domains. These dismal sounds, uttered 
in unison, are mingled with the harsh chords of the brass 
instroments, and fierce dances of infernal spirits. Or- 
pheus appears with hislyre, the preluding notes of which 
are imitated by the arpeggios of a harp in the orchestra. He 
addresses the spectres in suppliant accents, and beseeches 
them to suffer themselves to be moved by his tears, but 
receives for answer only a terrific monosyllable, « No!” 
His strains become more and more touching and impas- 
sioned; and their effect in softening his dreadful auditory 
is apparent in the altered expression of the chorus which 
fills up the intervals between the stanzas he sings. They 
are at length subdued by his melody, and he is allowed 
to pass forward, amid the fantastic dances of the infernal 
crew. 

The scene changes to the groves of Elysium, where 
Eurydice is discovered surrounded by groups of happy 
spirits. She sings a beautiful grazioso air, mingled with 
the sweet and choral strains of her companions, expressive 
of the peace and tranquillity of these blissful abodes. A 


‘soft instrumental symphony, mingled with passages imi- 


tative of the songs of birds, and the murmuring of the 
breezes of paradise, precedes the entrance of Orpheus, 
and accompanies his song. He appears delighted and 
wondering at the objects which surround him. He is 
welcomed by a company of blessed spirits, whom he im- 
plores to bring him to his beloved ; and they announce that 
she is about to be restored to him. “ Though she returns to 
earth,” they say, “ she will still find Elysium in the arms 
of so tender a husband.” With this chorus, full of the 
sweetest and most grateful harmony, the second act 
closes. is 

The third act opens with the meeting of the reunited 
pair. Their rapturous emotions are expressed in broken 
and hurried phrases of recitative. Orpheus calls upon 
Eurydice to follow him, that they may return to the 
tealms of day. She prepares with transport to comply, 
but observes with surprise his averted looks. Unable to 
obtain an explanation, and struck to the heart by the 
coldness of one who had loved her so well, she abandons 
herself to grief. Her husband cannot resist her tears, her 
complaints, and remonstrances ; he turns his eyes upon 

* This air is not in the original Italian score, but was 
added when the opera was adapted to the French stage. 


The act at first terminated with a recitative by Orpheus ; 


but this appearing cold and meagre, Gluck was persuaded 
to add the air, ia order to give brilliancy to the conclusion. 
Even this would not be satisfactory nowadays, when a 
full chorus is considered an indispensable termination to 
an act, 





her, and, with a cry of agony, she vanishes. This is the 
great scene of the opera; and, in dramatic power and 
passionate expression, beautiful melody and fine instru- 
mental effects, it has never been surpassed, if, indeed, it 
has ever been equalled. Orpheus, thus bereaved, gives 
way to his despair in a wild tumultuous recitative, and 
then sinks into the profound grief which breathes in the 
air, * Che faré senza Eurydice.” He resolves, by a vo- 
luntary death, to reunite himself to her for ever, and is 
about to execute his purpose, when his hand is arrested 
by the god of love, who tells him that love has 
triumphed, and that his spouse is restored to him. 
Eurydice appears, and the lovers rush into each other’s 
arms, In the last scene, Orpheus and Eurydice, accom- 
panied by Love, are surrounded by their old companions, 
who celebrate their happiness by joyous choral songs. A 
trio of exquisite beauty is sung by Eurydice, Orpheus 
and Love; and the piece is terminated by a ballet, the 
last movement of which is danced to a most elegant and 
graceful chaconne. 

We have given this slight outline of Orfeo, as we 
believe, with some eminent continental critics, that is 
the best and purest of Gluck’s works, and most strikingly 
characteristic of his genius. 
classical simplicity of construction and style it appears to 
be unrivaled. It contains only three characters, besides 
the persons who make the choruses; though it is easy to 
see, by the preceding account of the share which the 
choruses have in the action of the drama, that they re- 
quire very different performers from the singing machines 
we see ranged on each side of the stage in our opera- 
house. 
the celebrated Guadagni, who exalted his reputation by 
his performance of it in Germany and England as well 
as in Italy. It demands histrionic as well as vocal 
powers of the highest order. The part of Eurydice, in 
a musical point of view, is less prominent, though it re- 
quires a very great actress and singer to do justice to the 
scene in the third act. 
part, for which grace and elegance only are requisite. 

In order to appreciate the style of Gluck, it is neces- 
sary to compare it with that of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, and then its striking originality, boldness, 


In severe and classical | 








The part of Orfeo was originally composed for | 


quisite manner in which he sang the air, “ Che fard senza 
Eurydice ;” bat the opera was injured by the very common 
practice in this country of improving it by changes and 
interpolations, “The unity, simplicity, and dramatic 
excellence of this opera,” says Burney, “ which had 
gained the composer sqgmuch credit on the continent, 
were greatly diminished here by the heterogeneous mix- 
ture of music of other composers in a quite different 
style ; whose long symphonies, long divisions, and repe- 
titions of words, occasioned delay and langour in the in- 
cidents and action. A drama, which at Venice was 
rendered so interesting as almost to make the audience 


| think more of the poet than the musician, in England 


had the fate of all other Italian dramas, which are pro- 
nounced good or bad in proportion to the talents and 
favour of the singers.” When it was performed at 
Naples in 1773, an attempt was made to substitute, in 
the third act, a duet by another composer for the original ; 
but the audience would not listen to it, and loudly 
demanded the music of Gluck. 

When this opera was afterwards translated into French 
and adapted to the Parisian stage, it was received with 
enthusiasm. Rousseau declares that he was so trans- 
ported with it, that he did not miss a single representa- 
tion ; “ for,” he said, “if so much exalted pleasure can 
be enjoyed in the space of two hours, it is sufficient to 
convince us that life is really good for something.” 
Rousseau’s suffrage was the stronger from his being a 
decided partisan of the Italian school. 

The brilliant success of Orfeo induced the poet and 
musician to produce Alceste. Its success was equal to 
that of Orfeo. Gluck accompanied its publication with 


'the exposition, which has been already quoted, of the 


principles, now brought to the test of experience, upon 
which both of these pieces had been composed. Alceste 


| was brought out in 1768; and for two years no other 


The character of Love is a little | 


opera was performed at the court theatre of Vienna. Its 
publication took place in 1769. 
The third opera, jointly produced by Calzabigi and 


| Gluck, was Paride ed Elena, which was not so success- 


| ful as the previous pieces had been. 


| It was published, 
with an epistle dedicatory to the Duke of Parma, in 


| which Glack complains of his principles not having been 


and disregard of all existing models, are at once perceived. | 
If many of his phrases of melody, and harmonic com- | 


binations, are familiar to our ears, it is because they 
have been so often and so freely borrowed by his 
successors. The music of Gluck brings Mozart con- 
tinually into our mind, because Mozart is better known 
to us than Gluck, whose ideas seem to be the property of 
his successor, and to have been borrowed by the older 
composer from the more modern. In thus reminding us 
of Mozart, too, Gluck’s music suffers a disadvantage ; for 


adopted by other composers, and defends them against 
the objections of critics. 

“I determined,” he says, “to publish the music of 
Alceste, simply in the hope that it might find imitators, 


| I ventured to flatter myself that, in following the path I 


Mozart did not merely adopt his style, but polished and | 
to the progress of the fine arts than those who are en- 


heightened it. The melody of Mozart is not more 


natural, more expressive, more delicately adapted to every | 
| in establishing itself, destroyed their pretensions. 


shade of feeling and passion, than that of Gluck; but it 
is smoother, rounder, more rhythmical—better  calcu- 
lated, in short, fur the gratification of the ear. Not that 
the music of Gluck is wanting in that indispensable re- 
quisite, which, on the contrary, it possesses in an eminent 
degree. But Gluck andevery other dramatic composer 
must yield to Mozart in the power of combining this 
quality with the higher attributes of truth, nature, and 
variety of expression. One old composer is frequently 


} 


| that hitherto my endeavours have been vain. 


have opened, composers would have endeavoured to put 


an end io ine abuses introduced into the Italian theatre, 
and by which it is dishonoured. But I grieve to confess 
The half 
learned, the pretenders to taste, unhappily too numerous 
a class, and in all ages a thousand times more injurious 


tirely ignorant, have combined against a method which, 


“It was thought that judgment might be pronounced 
upon Alceste after irregular, ill-directed, and worse-exe- 
euted rehearsals. The effect which this opera would 
produce in a theatre was calculated in an apartment, 


| with the same sagacity with which some Grecian critics 


| preterided to judge, at the distance of a few feet, of the 


brought to mind by the music of Gluck; one, too—so | 


much is the fame of the greatest English musicians con- | 
that in that particular situation this air and passage are 


| the height of expression, and produce the happiest con- 


fined within our own shores—whose name he probably 
never heard of—our own Purcell. Their resemblance is 
often very remarkable, both in their choral harmonies, 
and in their short and simple airs. 
the scene already mentioned, the choruses of the infernal 
spirits, and the soul-subduing strains addressed to them 
by Orpheus: imagine these associated with English 
poetry, and we have the very music of Purcell. 
it wonderful that this resemblance should exist. If Pur- 
cell composed without models, Gluck threw them away. 
No other composers were so independent of precedent, so 
little indebted to conventional forms. They both studied 
in the book of nature: and it is not surprising, that, in 
both, similar cultivation should have produced similar 
fruits. 

Orfeo was first performed in England in 1770, when 
the principal character was sustained by Guadagni, its 
original representative. He produced a great impression 
by his action, and especially by the impassioned and ex- 


Nor is | 


Take, for example, | 


effect of statues to be placed on lofty columns. One of 
these nive amateurs, who has transferred his whole soul 
to his ears, will find an air too hard, a passage too much 
marked, or not sufficiently prepared, without dreaming 


trast. A pedantic harmonist will remark an ingenious 
negligence or a deficiency in strictness, and will hasten 
to denounce them as unpardonable violations of the mys- 
teries of harmony ; and forthwith a crowd of voices will 


| join in condemning the music as rude, barbarous, and 





extravagant, 

“The other arts, indeed, are hardly more fortunate, 
and your highness may easily divine the reason. The 
more wé ae determined to search for perfection and 
truth, the more necessity there is for precision and ex- 
actness. The traits which distinguish a Raphael from 
the crowd of painters are but slightly perceptible; slight 
alterations in the contour of a head would not destroy 
the resemblance, but they would disfigure its beauty. I 
wish for no other proof of this than my ownair in Orfeo, 
«“ Che fard senza Eurydice;” make the least change in 
it, either in the time or the tarn of expression, and it 
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will become an air for a puppet show.* In a work of 
this kind, a note more or Jess sustained, increasing the 
tone or neglecting the’time, an appoggiatura out of place, 
a shake, a passage, a roulade, may mar the effect of a 
whole scene.” 

Notwithstanding Gluck’s trigmphant success, the ac- 
quiescence in his principles, Mid the applause of his 
practice, were far from being unanimous; and that he 
felt this strongly is apparent from the tenor of the above 
passage. When Dr. Burney visited Vienna in 1772, he 
found party running high among the poets and musicians 
of that capital, and their adherents; Metastasio and 
Hasse being at the head of one of the principal sects, 
and Calzabigi and Gluck leadingthe other. «The first,” 
says Burney, “regarding all innovations as quackery, 
adhere to the ancient form of the musical drama, in 
which the poet and musician claim equal attention from 
the audience; the bard in the recitatives and narrative 
parts, and the composer in the airs, duos, and choruses. 
The second party depend more on theatrical effects, pro- 
priety of character, simplicity of diction and of musical 
execution, than on what they style flowery descriptions, 
superfluous similes, sententious and cold morality, on 
one side, with tiresome symphonies and long divisions 
on the other.” 

Burney gives an account of a visit he paid to Gluck 
at this time, through the introduction of a musical lady 
of rank, the Countess Thun. The composer, then about 
sixty, was by no means of easy access. “ The Count- 
ess,” Burney says, “ had been so kind as to write a note 
to Gluck on my account, and he had returned, for him, a 
very civil answer; for he is as formidable a character as 
Handel used to be; a very dragon, of whom all are in 
fear. However, he had agreed to be visited in the after- 
noon; and Lord Stormont and Countess Thun had 
extended their condescension so far as to promise to carry 
me to him. At five o’clock Lord Stormont’s coach car- 
ried us to the house of the Chevalier Gluck, in the Fau- 
bourg St. Mark. He is very well housed there; has a 
pretty garden, and a great number of neat and elegantly 
furnished rooms. He has nochildren. Madame Gluck, 
and his niece, who lives with him, came to receive us at 
the door, as well as the veteran composer himself. He 
is much pitted with the small-pox, and very coarse in 
figure and look, but was soon got into good humoar; and 
he talked, sang, and played, Madame Thun observed, 
more than she ever knew him to do at any one time. 

“He began upon a very bad harpsichord, by accom- 
panying his niece, who is but thirteen years old, in two 
of the capital scenes of his own famous opera of Alceste. 
She has a powerful and well toned voice, and sang with 
infinite taste, feeling, expression, and even execution. 
After these two scenes from Alceste, she sang several 
others by different composers, and in different styles, 
particularly by Traetta. 

« When she had done, her uncle was prevailed upon to 
sing himself; and, with as little voice as possible, he 
continued to entertain and even delight the company in a 
very high degree ; for with the richness of accompaniment, 
the energy and vehemence of his manner in the allegros, 
and his judicious expression in the slow movements, he 
so well compensated for the want of voice, that it was a 
defect which was soon entirely forgotten. He was so 
good as to perform almost his whole opera of Alceste ; 
many admirable things in a still later opera of his, called 
Paride ed Elena, and in a French opera, from Racine’s 
Iphigenie, which he has just composed. This last, 
though he had not as yet committed a note of it to 
paper, was so well digested in his head, and his retention 
is so wonderful, that he sang it nearly from the begin- 
ning to the end, with as much readiness as if he had 
had a fair score before him.” 

Though Gluck was now a “ veteran composer,” yet 
he was only about to enter upon the most brilliant and 
memorable period of his life. The opera of Iphigenie, 
which he had just composed, was written for the French 
stage. He had conceived the opinion, that whatever 
might be the vocal superiority of the Italian performers, 
he might find in the French theatre better actors and 
greater attention to dramatic propriety and effect than 
on the Italian stage. In this opinion he was supported 
by M. du Rollet, a French Utterateur, then attached to 
the French embassy at Vienna. In concert with this 





* We would recommend this remark to the fair vocal- 





gentleman, he, got the /phigenie of Racine transformed 
into an opera; and having composed the music, received, 
through the means of M, du Rollet, an invitation to 
Paris, in order that it might be performed there. He 
arrived in Paris in 1774, From that period his works 
cease to belong to Germany, as it was to the French 
theatre that he devoted his talents during the latter years 
of his life; and these years form a most important period 
in the history of the French musical drama. 

After a stormy residence of five years in France, 
Gluck, in 1779, returned to Vienna, where he spent the 
last years of his life in tranquil enjoyment of an ample 
fortune. He died of apoplexy in 1787, at the age of 
seventy-three. 

During the greatest part of the last century, though 
the Italian opera had established itself in most of the 
cities of Germany, the national German opera had 
scarcely as yet sprung into existence. Not only was 
this the case at Vienna, but in every other part of that 
great country. In all the musical theatres nothing was 
heard but Italian operas, composed, for the most part, by 
Italian musicians, and performed by Italian singers. Dr. 
Burney, during the whole of his tour, undertaken in 
1772, for the purpose of enquiring into the state of 
music in Germany, does not appear to have heard a 
single German opera. When he was at Manheim, 
Gretry’s French opera of Zemire et Azor was performed 
in a German translation, and by German singers, of 
whom he speaks favourably. « The girl,” he says, “ who 
played the part of Zemire had not a great voice, but her 
manner of singing was natural and pleasing. She had 
a good shake, and never forced her. voice, or sang cut of 
tune; there were two of the men who had reasonable 





good voices, and whose portamento and expression would 
not have offended such as had been long conversant 
with the best singing of Italy.” Upon the whole,” he 
adds, “I was more pleased with this singing than with 
any which I had heard since my arrival on the continent. 
Indeed the Germazs are now so forward in music, and 
have so many excellent composers of their own country, 
that it is a matter of astonishment to me that they do not 
get original dramas for music written in their own lan- 
guage, and set by the natives: or, if they must have 
translations, that they do not get those translations new 
set.” He says, indeed, that Mr. Hiller, of Leipsic, had 
furnished his countrymen with a number of comic operas : 
but this composer is mentioned as a singular, and indeed 
solitary instance of a German musician occupying him- 
self with the national opera of his own country. 

Beside Vienna, the principal seats of the Italian opera 
in Germany were Dresden, Munich, and Berlin. In 
1719 the Italian company at Dresden was so distin- 
guished, that Handel went thither to engage singers for 
the Italian opera of London. In 1754, the orchestra of 
the Dresden theatre, under the direction of Hasse, was 
celebrated as the most complete and best disciplined in 
Europe. Rousseau gives a particular account of it in 
his Dictionnaire de Musique. It was from the disper- 
sion of this famous band, at the beginning of the seven 
years’ war, that almost every great city of Europe, and 
London among the rest, acquired several of their most 
exquisite and favourite instrumental performers. When 
Burney visited Germany, some of the members of the 
Electoral family of Saxony possessed the attainments of 
first-rate musicians. The Electress Dowager had com- 
posed two Italian operas, J'alestri and Jl Trionfo della 
Fedelta, which had been published, and performed with 
general admiration all over Germany. Burney was pre- 
sent at a concert at Munich, where this princess sang a 
scene in her own opera of Talestri, accompanied by 
Naumann on the pianoforte, and lier brother the Elector 
of Bavaria on the violin. “She sang,” says Burney, 
“in a truly fine style. Her voice is very weak, but she 
never forces it, or sings out of tune. She spoke the re- 
citative, which was an accompanied one, very well, in the 
way of great old singers of better times. She had been 
a long while a scholar of Porpora, who lived many years 
at Dresden, in the service of her father-in-law, Augus- 
tus, King of Poland. This recitative was as well writ- 
ten as it was well expressed: the air was an andante 
rich in harmony, somewhat in the way of Handel's best 
opera songs in that time.” As a performer on the viol- 
da-gamba, Burney found the elector worthy of being 
compared to the celebrated Abel. At this time Dresden, 


once the scene of so much splendour, was shut up; and 
the only musical entertainment was an Italian opera 
buffa, poorly performed in a small theatre, 

The Italian opera flourished at Berlin at the beginning 
of the last century. The cultivation of music, as well 
as every other elegant art, was suspended in Prussia 
during the iron reign of Frederick the First. His cele. 
brated successor, who, notwithstanding the stern prohi. 
bition of his father, had clandestinely indulged his love 
of literature and the fine arts, patronised and encouraged 
them on his accession to the throne. Fof music he had 
a peculiar predilection; and, under the tuition of the 
celebrated Quantz, not only acquired great knowledge of 
the art, but became a first-rate performer on the flute— 
an accomplishment which he continued to exercise till 
the latest period of his life. 

During the reign of this royal amateur. the Italian 
opera was supported at Berlin on a magnificent scale, 
and its direction was the favourite pastime by which he 
ralieved his mind from the cares of state and the anxie- 
ties of war. When Burney was at Berlin in 1772, the 
Opera company contained several eminent singers, the 
orchestra consisted of fifty performers, there was a large 
chorus, and a numerous ballet. The king being at the 
whole expense of the establishment, the entrance was 
gratuitous, and any one who was decently dressed might 
have admission into the pit. The king always stationed 
himself in the pit, standing behind the conductor, so as 
to have a view of the score. In this position he himself 
assumed the office of conductor, drilling his musical 
troops with the strictness of a military martinet: If any 
mistake was committed on the stage or in the orchestra, 
he marked the offender and rebuked him on the spot; 
and if any of the singers ventured to alter a single pass- 
age in his part, he was ordered, at his peril, to adhere 
strictly to the notes written by the composer. His ma- 
jesty was equally despotic in the pit of. his theatre as at 
the head of his army ; and it may be supposed that such 
severity, whatever correctness it may have produced, 
must have completely checked the feelings and fancy of 
the performers, 

Frederick’s favourite dramatic composers were Hasse, 
Graun, and Agricola; natives of Germany, but com- 
posers of the Italian school. Hasse was celebrated 
throughout Europe. Graun was one of the greatest 
of the German ecclesiastical musicians ; but the fame of 
his theatrical compositions seems to have been limited 
to Berlin. Between 1742 and 1756 he composed a great 
number of Italian operas for the Berlin theatre, and died 
there in 1759. Agricola was a pupil of Sebastian Bach, 
and a great organist. His Italian operas, like those of 
Graun, were confined to Berlin. He died in 1774. 

It was as a member of the king of Prussia’s operatic 
corps that the unrivaled Mara first. appeared as a singer 
of acknowledged reputation, She was born at Cassel 
in 1749, and was the only child of Johan Schmaling, a 
musician of that town, who earned his livelihood partly 
by repairing musical instruments. When a mere infant 
she showed such an aptitude for learning to play on the 
violin, that her father gave her some lessons, and she al- 
most immediately played beautifully. Her extraordinary 
proficiency became known, and her father’s house was 
crowded with curious visiters. She was invited to the 
houses of the respectable inhabitants, and was frequently 
seen carried in her father’s arms through the streets, 
with her little violin in her hand. He took her to Frank- 
fort and other places, and, in 1759, brought her to Lon- 
don, when she was ten years old. She played duets with 
him in public, and excited gteat attention ; but she quit- 
ted the violin, and betook herself to singing, by the ad- 
vice of some English ladies who patronised her, but had 
a dislike to a female fiddler. To her carly practice of 
this instrument, however, she herself uséd to ascribe, her 
wonderful justness of intonation and facility in taking 
all sorts of intervals, however unusual and difficult.* 





* «In a conversation,” says Mr, Bacon, in his Ele- 
ments of Vocal Science, “ that I lately had with Madame 
Mara, she assured me that, had she a daughter, she should 
learn the fiddle before she sang. a note.” “For,” said 
Madame Mara, “how can you best convey a just notion 
of slight variations in the pitch of a note? By a fixed 
instrument? No. By the voice? No. But, by sliding 
the finger upon the string, you instantly make the most 
minute variation visibly as well as audibly perceptible.” 
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She received lessons in singing from Paradies, an Italian 
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On returning to Cassel, M. Schmaling endeavoured to 
get a situation for his child in the service of the-King of 
Prussia. She was now grown up, and had been received 
with the utmost admiration by her town’s people. Fre- 
derick sent his first singer, Morelli, to hear her, and re- 
port upon her merits. The report was what might be 
expected from national jealousy. “She sings like a 
German,” said Morelli; and the king, whose opinion of 
German singing wus, naturally enough at that time, 
very low, paid no further attention to the application in 
her favour. After this disappointment her father took 
her to Leipsic, where her performance at a concert made 
such an impression, that she immediately received an 
engagement as first singer at the little German theatre 
already mentioned, under the management of M. Hiller, 
with a salary of about £80 a year. At this period she 
applied herself to the harpsichord, on which she became 
so great a proficient that she played several concertos in 

ublic. 

. While residing at Leipsic, she attracted the notice of 
the Duchess Dowager of Saxony, who gave her an in- 
vitation to Dresden, where her first appearance at the 
opera was received with enthusiastic applause. Her in- 
crease of reputation encouraged her father to hope that 
she might yet succeed at Berlin, and they repaired thither 
in 1771. The king, at first, could hardly be persuaded 
to hear her. “A German singer!” he exclaimed, «I 
should as soon expect to receive pleasure from the neigh- 
ing of my horse. Curiosity to hear this extraordinary 
German singer, however, at length prevailed. Mademoi- 
selle Sechmaling was sent for to Potsdam, where the king 
received her in his private room. Her spirit (of which 
she always possessed an ample share) had been roused 
by the king’s sarcasm, which had been repeated to her 
against German singing, and she entered the royal apart- 
ment with the coolness which sprang from wounded 
pride. The king, who was sitting by the pianoforte, 
looked at her steadily ; but, as he said nothing, and did 
not, even by a gesture, invite her to approach, she turn- 
ed aside, and began to look at the pictures which hung 
near her. At last, seeing the king beckon to her, she 
made her obeisance, and stepped forward. “So you are 
going to sing me something!” said the king, abruptly. 
‘. As your majesty pleases,” said the young singer, as she 
sat down quietly to the instrament. The king listened 
attentively, and, when she had finished the air, expressed 
great satisfaction. He then asked if she could sing at 
sight, placing before her a very difficult bravura song, 
which she sang with perfect correctness, He was de- 
lighted, paid her many compliments, dismissed her with 
a handsome present, and made her the prima donna of 
the opera. 

Mademoiselle Schmaling was in this situation when 
Dr. Burney was at Berlin. She was then three-and- 
twenty, and in high favour at the court. Burney thus 
describes his first visit to her: “ Mademoiselle Schmaling 
received me very politely and unaffectedly. She is short, 
and not handsome, but is far from having any thing dis- 
agreeable in her countenance ; on the contrary, there is 
a strong expression of good-humour impressed upon it, 
which renders her address very engaging. Her teeth 
are irregular, and project too much ; yet altogether, her 
youth and smiles taken into the account, she is rather 
agreeable in face and figure.* I found that she had 
preserved her English; indeed she sometimes wanted 
words, but, having learned it very young, the pronunci- 
ation of those which occurred was perfectly correct. She 
was so obliging as to sing, at my request, very soon after 
my entrance. She began with a very difficut aria di 
bravura, by Traetta, which I had heard before at Min- 
gotti’s, She sang it admirably, and fully answered the 
great ideas I had formed of her abilities, in every thing 
but her voice, which was a little cloudy, and not quite 
so powerful as I expected. However, she had a slight 
cold and cough, and complained of indisposition: but 
with all this her voice was sweetly toned, and she sang 
master of some reputation ; but these instructions were 
continued for a very short time, and she does not appear 
to have afterwards had any other teacher. 

* This portrait of the youthful Schmaling recalls the 
®ppearance of Madame Mara to those who remember her 
in England. Her features were plain, almost to ugli- 
ness; but her countenance was yet striking and interest- 
ing, from the genius and sensibility by which it was 


perfectly well in tune. She has an excellent shake, a 
good expression, and a facility of executing and articulat- 
ing rapid and difficult divisions, that is astonishing. 
Her second song was a /arghetto, by Schwanenburg, of 
Brunswick, which was very pretty in itself; but she 
made it truly delightful by her taste and expression. 
She was by no means lavish of graces, but those she 
used were perfectly suited to the style of the music and 
idea of the part. After thisshe sang an andante, in the 
part which she had to practise for the ensuing carnival, 
in Graun’s Merope ; and in this she acquitted herself 
with great taste, expression, and propriety.”—« At the 
house of Mademoiselle Schmaling,” Burney afterwards 
says, “I heard this morning M. Mara execute, with great 
ability, several pieces on the violoncello, He is a young 
man, and the son of a performer of the same name and 
upon the same instrument, whose talents have been much 
celebrated in Germany.” This man had come to Berlin 
a short time before, and had been engaged as a per- 
former at the king’s concerts. An intimacy took place 
between him and Mademoiselle Schmaling ; and although 
the king, who was aware of Mara’s dissipated and vicious 
character, warned his young protégée against the impru- 
dence of uniting herself with such a man, she disregar- 
ded the caution, and soon afterwards became his wife. 

After remaining about seven years at Berlin, Madame 
Mara received an invitation to visit London, upon very 
advantageous terms. The offer was not to be slighted ; 
but the difficulty was, to obtain the consent of her patron, 
or rather master, the king of Prussia. On being applied 
to, his majesty’s answer was, “ Madame Mara may go if 
she will, but M. Mara must stay where he is.” The 
king thought that this would prevent her journey, as she 
was much attached to her husband. But, to the hus- 
band, the English guineas were more attractive than his 
wife’s society; and, at his desire, she was about to set 
out in company with a female relative, when the king 
again interposed and prohibited her departure. Finding 
themselves thus despotically treated, Mara and his wife 
resolved to make their escape ; and, with considerable 
difficulty and apprehension, got beyond the bounds of the 
Prussian territory, and traveled with the utmost expe- 
dition to Vienna, where they arrived in March 1780. 
The moment the Prussian despot was aware of their 
escape, he despatched a messenger to the Emperor Joseph 
the Second, desiring him to arrest the fugitives. The 
emperor, however, good-naturedly condescended to give 
them a hint, that there was no resisting the king of 
Prussia, and that they had better get away as fast as 
possible, so that he might inform the king that his mes- 
senger had arrived too late. When the alarm was over, 
Mara appeared publicly in Vienna, where she remained 
nearly two years ; and where, notwithstanding the cabals 
of the Italian singers, she was received, both by the court 
and the public, with the greatest enthusiasm. She next 
went to Paris, where at first she found a rival in the 
celebrated Todi; but she soon rose to a level with, and 
afterwards surpassed her competitor. She now received 
another offer of an engagement in London, which she 
accepted, and arrived in this country in 1784, Her long 
residence in England, which formed the most brilliant 
part of her career, and the subsequent circumstances of 
her life, shall be afterwards noticed. 

Besides those who have been mentioned, several other 
German dramatic composers flourished about the middle 
of the last century: but they were Italians, in so far as 
regards education and style. The most eminent among 
them were Jobn Christian Beach, Naumann, and Mesli- 
weck. 

John Christian Bach was a son of the illustrious John 
Sebastian Bach. Having, at an early age, lost his 
father, he went to Italy, devoted himself to the study of 
vocal music, and soon distinguished himself as a vocal 
composer. In 1763 he came to this country, and resided 
almost constantly in London till his death in 1782. 
He composed many successful Italian operas for our 
stage; and many of his airs continued in favour long 
after the operas to which they belonged were laid aside. 
Some.of them, indeed, are not yet forgotten. They are 
simple, natural,and elegant ; and bear evident marks of 
the Neapolitan school, in which he studied. 

Johann Gortlieb Naumann was a native of Saxony, 
and born of very poor parents. When very young, his 
passion for music induced him to travel into italy, 
where, after enduring great hardships and difficulties, 





animated. ’ 


he had the good fortune to attract the notice of the cele- 





brated Tartini, who not only gave bim instructions, but 
obtained for him the means of studying in the best 
schools of Italy. After a residence of several years in 
Italy, he returned to his native country, and was ap- 
pointed Maestro di Capella to the elector of Saxony. 
He died at Dresden in 1801. Naumann’s works are 
voluminous both for th@church and the theatre. Some 
of his opera songs are still performed at concerts. 

Joseph Misliwiczek was a Bohemian. In his youth 
he studied at Venice under Pescetti, and spent his life 
chiefly in Italy. From about 1760 to 1780 he composed 
many Italian operas which acquired censiderable cele- 
brity both in Italy and Germany. In his latter days he 
appears to have outlived his good fortune, or perhaps 
his faculties; for, after producing severai unsuccessful 
works, he died in great poverty in 1781 or 1782. 

Haydn composed a good many Italian operas, but they 
seem never to have traveled beyond the private theatre 
of his patron Prince Esterhazy, and the most of them 
were destroyed by an accidental fire in the palace of that 
prince. 

It thus appears that, down to the period at which we 
are arrived, the Germans had not a national musical 
drama, and can hardly be said to have had a national 
dramatic musician, The German theatrical composers 
not only devoted themselves exclusively to the Italian 
opera, but had been educated in the Italian school, and 
wrote in the Italian style; with the exception, however, 
of Gluck ; for though this great man’s operas ere Italian 
or French in form, they are essentially German in spirit 
and character. Gluck, therefore, may be designated as 
the father of the German musical drama. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
Mozart. 


Gluck’s successor, as a German dramatic musician, 
was the unrivaled Mozart. The greatest part of his 
theatrical works were Italian operas, and his earlier 
pieces belonged entirely to the Italian school: but, even 
in his Italian operas, his style became more and more 
German; and he was the first who produced a great 
dramatic work in the German language and for the Ger- 
man stage. 

During his precocious childhood, Mozart, among his 
other musical attainments, became well acquainted with 
the Italian vocal music of the time. A curious instance 
of his familiarity with the Italian school was exhibited 
during his stay in England, when he was about eight years 
old, and is recorded by the honourable Daines Barring- 
ton. In one of his visits to the youthful musician, Mr. 
Barrington asked him to sing an ex tempore love song, 
in the manner of the celebrated singer Manzoli, who was 
then in England. Mozart immediately began a recitative 
in the Italian style, and then sang, on the single word 
“ affetto,” an amoroso air, which had a first and second 
part, and was of the ordinary length, and on the model, 
in other respects, of an Italian opera song. Mr. Bar- 
rington then asked him to sing an air expressive of rage, 
in the style of the opera seria. He immediately began 
a proper recitative, and’ then sang an air on the word 
“ perfido.” Before he finished, he became so excited 
that, instead of playing, he deat the keys of the harpsi- 
chord, and sometimes started from his seat as if under 
the influence of the passions he was expressing. When 
he returned home to Salzburg, and applied himself ar- 
dently to his musical studies, he is said to have taken, 
as his principal guides in vocal composition, the operas 
of Hasse, Leo, Vinci, Porpora, and other old Italian 
masters. 

In the year 1768, when he was twelve years old, Mo- 
zart, by order of the Emperor Joseph the Second, com- 
posed an Italian comic opera called La Finta Semplice. 
It received the approbation of Hasse and Metastasio, 
who were then at Vienna; but in consequence, it is said, 
of a cabal among the singers, it was not performed. In 
the following vear he went to Italy, where he was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and composed several Italian 
operas which were performed at Milan and other places 
with the greatest success; a proof of the command he 
had at that early age acquired of the style of dramatic 
composition then pepular in Italy. Of these early Ita- 
lian operas the names are all that survive. They were, 
Mithridate, Lucio Silla, Aseanio in Alba, Il Sogno di 








Scipione, and La Finta Giardiniera ;—all composed 
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before he was seventeen; an age at which it would be 
vain to expect music flowing from the heart as the lan- 
guage of passions and sentiments not yet developed in 
the youthful mind. At that age, éven im the most 
highly gifted, the expression of deep feeling and strong 
emotion must be in @ great measure conventional and 
borrowed: and it may therefof@ be that the 
world has lost littl im the oblivion of these juvenile 
operas, graceful and elegant as*they must doubtless have 
been. ’ 

The first opera on which Mozart's celebrity is founded 
was composed under the powerful incitements of love 
and ambition. He had laboured, strenuously and suc- 
cessfully, to gain honour and distinction, but had been 
sorely disappointed in his prospects of solid advantage 
from his talents. In the capital of France, as well as 
several places in his own country, he had met with 
neglect from the great, and malevolence from jealous 
rivals, and had retv-ned, sickened and disheartened, to 
his native Salzburg, when his sovereign, the archbishop 
of that city, called him to Vienna. In the Austrian 
capital his prospects brightened, and a new charm was 
given to his existence by the society of an amiable girl, 
Constance Weber, a favourite young actress. He be- 
came passionately enamoured of her, and she returned 
his love: but her parents would not consent to their 
union on account of his want of a settled situation in 
life. At this time the Elector of Bavaria, who +had al- 
ready shown him distinguished favour, desired him to 
write an opera for the elector’s theatre at Munich, which 
was then maintained in a style of great splendour. Mo- 
zart was now five and twenty, in the full strength and 
vigour of his genias. He saw before him the means of 
achieving an honourable independence, and of gaining 
the object of his affection ; and, with a heart burning 
with love and hope, he rapidly posed his Id ; 
—a piece which he always fondly regarded as the best 
of his works, and which certainly yields to none of them 
in tender and passionate expression. 

The success of Idomeneo crowned the wishes of the 
young composer. It raised him to an eminence which 
removed the scruples of his mistress’s family, and 
brought about the happiest event of his life, his marriage 
with Constance Weber. 

The title of this opera is, “ Jdomeneo Ré di Creta, o 
sia Ilia e Idamante; Drama Erioco.” The scene is 
laid in the island of Crete. 
the Trojan war, is shipwrecked, and his fleet dispersed, 
by a tempest raised by the anger of Neptune. His son 
Idamante, with Ilia, the daughter of Priam, (whose life 
he has saved in the storm,) and a number of Trojan 
captives, arrive in safety at home; but it is believed that 
Idomeneus has perished. A mutual passion has sprung 
up between the Trojan princess and her deliverer, and 
at the beginning of the piece Idamante declares his Jove, 
and, in token of it, gives the Trojan prisoners their free- 
dom. Idomeneus, with his ships, is driven upon the 
shore of Crete, having made a vow, as a propitiation, to 





sacrifice to Neptune the first person he should meet }: 


upon his landing. Idamante hastens to the port to greet 
his father, who perceives, with horror, that his sonis the 


destined victim. Unable to consummate the shocking | .suy 


sacrifice, he resolves to send his son to some distant land, 
hoping to find some other way of appeasing the offended 
deity. He therefore orders bis son to convey Electra, 
the daughter of Agamemnon¢who had been residing at 
his court) to Argos, her native country. Electra’ (who 
nourishes an unrequited passion for the prince, mingled 
with jealousy and hatred of her rival) is full of joy at 


the prospect of departing with him, while the lovers are |: 


in despair at their separation, All is prepared» for the 
departure of Idamante and Electra; but, as they are 
about to embark, a storm arises, and a dreadful monster 
issues from the angry waves, spreading dismay and 
death among the people. The king and his family have 


retired into the interior of the palace, the prince remain- |: 


ing in ignorance of the cause of these ‘horrors, when a 
great body of the people enter, with the chief priest of 
Neptune at their head, who calls upon the-king to look 
upon the ravages of a monster sent by the angry god, 
and to appease him by offering up the victim whom he 
demands. Idomeneus, thus adjured, proclaims his fatal 
vow, and declares Idamante:to be the victim. While the 
people are expressing, in smothered accents, their grief 
and astonishment, joyful cries are suddenly heard with- 
out. The prince has attacked and slain the: monster, 


Idomenevs, returning from |: 
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Idomeneo, are very diffuse, and filled with long roulades, 
flights to the very extremities of the scale, and extrava- 
gant difficulties of execution. This is the case with the 
airs for all the characters, not even excepting Osmin, 
the old Turk, whose bass voice is tasked almost as heavi- 
ly as the others. The German singers at Vienna, for 
whom this opera was written, must have possessed ex- 
traordinary vocal powers, Some of the most prominent 
songs in the piece, indeed, are almost entirely made up 
of passages of execution ; and as these are the passages 
which give way most quickly to the influence of fashion, 
the most perfect execution, at the present day, could not 
prevent them from appearing dry, stiff, and antiquated. 
Some of the concerted pieces, however, are admirable, 
and truly dramatic ; particularly the quartet in the se- 
cond act, “Ach, Belmonte!” where the two pairs of 
lovers meet for the first time within the walls of the se- 
raglio. The tender rapture of Belmont and Constance, 
and the comic light-heartedness of the humbler pair, are 
blended together with a charming yet very lively effect. 
The chorus of the pasha’s attendants, “Singt dem 
grossen Bassa lieder,” (sing the mighty pasha’s praise, ) 
is fine; and the chorus of janissaries, which concludes 
the opera, is full of barbaric splendour. 

This opera was received by the public with great ap- 
plause ; but it did not escape the criticism of the Empe- 
ror Joseph the Second. At one of the rehearsals, this 
royal dilettante said to the composer, “ My dear Mo- 
zart, this is too fine for our ears; there are too many 
notes ;” “I beg your majesty’s pardon,” said Mozart, 
with spirit, “ there are no more than there ought to be.” 
The emperor made no reply ; and, when the piece came 
to be performed, joined warmly in the general applause. 
But Mozart, though not disposed at the time to submit 
to this criticism, afterwards acknowledged its justice. 
After playing over one of the airs which had received 
the greatest applause, he remarked that it was very well 
for a room, but too verbose for the theatre. “ When I 
composed this opera,” he added, “I took delight in what 
I was doing, and never thought any thing too long.” 
This delight in the act of composition is perhaps one of 
the things which ought to be most carefully guarded 
against ; for the diffuseness to which it is apt to lead 


may effectually prevent the world from sympathising 
with it. 

The Entfuhrung aus dem Serail is still occasionally 
performed in Germany, though it has been seldom heard 


in any other country. In 1827 an English version of 
it was brought out at Covent Garden by the late Mr. 
Kramer, the able master of his majesty’s band, under 
the title of The Seraglio. But so many liberties were 
taken both with the drama and the music—so many re- 
trenchments, interpolations, and changes of various kinds 
—that it could hardly be considered the same piece. It 
had a short run, but was soon laid aside, and has not 
again been brought forward. 

Le Nozze di Figaro appeared in 1786. Beaumar- 
chais’ celebrated comedy, Le Mariage de Figaro, had 
attracted extraordinary attention all over Europe; and 
the Emperor Joseph, it is said, desired that it might be 
made the foundation of a comic opera, of which the 
music should be composed by Mozart. The Italian 
piece, accordingly, was written by Da Ponte, then the 
poet of the court theatre at Vienna, a man of consider- 
able talent and eccentric character, who died a few years 
ago, at the age of upwards of eighty, at New York, 
where he was a teacher of languages. He executed his 
task very ably ; preserving, without obscurity, all the de- 
tails of the ingenious and complicated Spanish plot, a 
good deal of the distinctive features of the different cha- 
racters, and the point and lightness of the dialogue. 
The following interesting particulars respecting the first 
appearance of this opera are given by the late Michael 
Kelly, then a young performer on the Vienna opera 
stage, and receiving from Mozart much kindness and as- 
sistance in the pursuit of his profession. 

“ Of all the performers,” says Kelly,* “in this opera 
at that time, but one survives—myself. It was allowed 
that never was an opera more strongly cast. I have 
seen it performed at different periods in other countries, 
and well too, but no more to compare with its original 
performance than light is to darkness. All the original 
performers had the advantages of the instruction of the 
composer, who transfused into their minds his inspired 


* Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, 1825. 
NO. 17.—ParT 1.—1839. 





meaning. I shall never forget his little animated coun- 
tenance when lighted up with the glowing rays of 
genius ; it is as impossible to describe it as it would be 
to paint sunbeams. 

“T called on him one evening. He said to me, ‘I 


have just finished a little duet for my opera—you shall 


hear it.” He sat down to the piano, and we sang it. I 
was delighted with it; and the musical world will give 
me credit for being so, when I mention the duet sung by 
Count Almaviva and Susan, ‘ Crudel, perché finor farmi 
languir cosi.’ A more delicious morceau never was 
penned by man ; and it has often been a source of plea- 
sure to me to have been the first who heard it, and to 
have sung it with its greatly gifted composer. I remem- 
ber, at the first rehearsal of the full band, Mozart was 
on the stage with his crimson pelisse and gold laced 
cocked hat, giving the time of the music to the orchestra. 
Figaro’s song, ‘Non pid andrai, farfallone amoroso,’ 
Benuci gave with the greatest animation and power of 
voice. I was standing close to Mozart, who, sotte voce, 
was repeating ‘ Bravo, bravo, Benuci:’ and when Be- 
nuci came to the fine passage, ‘ Cherubino, alla vittoria, 
alla gloria militar,’ which he gave out with stentorian 
lungs, the effect was electricity itself ; for the whole of 
the performers on the stage, and those in the orchestra, 
as if actuated by one feeling of delight, vociferated, 
‘Bravo, bravo, maestro! Viva, viva, grande Mozart!” 
Those in the orchestra I thought never would have 
ceased applauding, by beating the bows of their violins 
against the music desks. The little man acknowledged 
by repeated obeisances his thanks for the distinguished 
mark of enthusiastic applause bestowed upon him. 

“The same meed of approbation was given to the 
finale at the end of the first act. That piece of music 
alone, in my opinion, if ke had never composed any 
thing else, would have stamped him as the greatest mas- 
ter of his art. In the sestetto in the second act (which 
was Mozart’s favourite piece of the whole opera) I had 
a very conspicuous part, as the stuttering judge. All 
through the piece I was to stutter; but, in the sestetto, 
Mozart requested I would not, for, if I did, I should spoil 
his music. I told him that, though it might appear very 
presumptuous in a lad like me to differ with him on this 
point, I did, and was sure the way in which I intended 
to introduce the stuttering would not interfere with the 
other parts, but produce an effect ; besides, it certainly 
was not in nature that I should stutter all through the 
part, and when I came to the sestetto, speak plain; and, 
after that piece of music was over, return to stuttering ; 
and I added, (apologising at the same time for my ap- 
parent want of deference and respect in placing my 
opinion in opposition to that of the great Mozart,) that 
unless I was allowed to perform the part as I wished, I 
would not perform it at all. 

“ Mozart at last consented that I should have my own 
way, but doubted the success of the experiment. Crowd- 
ed houses proved that nothing ever on the stage produced 
a more powerful effect; the audience were convulsed 
with laughter, in which Mozart himself joined. The 
emperor repeatedly cried out, ‘ Bravo!’ and the piece 
was loudly applauded and encored. When the opera 
was over, Mozart came on the stage to me, and, shaking 
me by both hands, said, ‘ Bravo, young man, I feel 
obliged to you, and acknowledge you to have been in the 
right, and myself in the wrong.’ There was certainly a 
risk run, but I felt within myself I could give the effect 
I wished, and the event proved that I was not mistaken. 
I have seen the opera in London and elsewhere, and 
never saw the judge portrayed as a stutterer, and the 
scene was often totally omitted. I played it as a stupid 
old man, though at the time I was a beardless stripling. 

“ At the end of the opera I thought the audience would 
never have done applauding and calling for Mozart. Al- 
most every piece was encored, which prolonged it nearly 
to the length of two operas, and induced the emperor to 
issue an order, on the second representation, that no 
piece of music should be encored. Never was any thing 
more complete than the triumph of Mozart and his 
Nozze di Figaro, to which numerous overflowing audi- 
ences bore witness.” 

During the four years between the production of the 
Entfihrung aus dem Serail and of the Nozze di Fi- 
garo, Mozart’s compositions consisted chiefly of instru- 
mental music ; but in this interval he entirely changed 
his dramatic style. The airs in Figaro are short and 
simple; entirely free from the diffuseness, repetitions, 





and florid ornaments which, in his former operas, he had 
borrowed from the Italian school. Amid great originality 
and freshness, his vocal phrases, in this and all his sub- 
sequent operas, bear many traces of the study of Gluck. 
In the whole opera there is only one instance of a sylla- 
ble protracted upon a roulade for several bars: it occurs 
in Count Almaviva’s air, “ Vedré mentr’io sospiro,” upon 
the words, “E giubilar mi fa,” where it is happily sub- 
servient to the purpose of expression. And not only 
are the airs written without ornament, but they are so 
much of a parlante character, and composed of passages 
so strictly adapted to the intelligible and emphatic elocu- 
tion of the words, that the vocal phrases do not admit of 
being tampered with by the singer. An expressive 
appoggiatura—a delicate and sparing use of the tempo 
rubato—a glide—a slight anticipation of the following 
note—a few graceful notes introduced in a cadence— 
these are all the liberties that a singer of taste and judg- 
ment will ever think of taking with the text of these 
melodies: their simple beauty rejects the aid of Italian 
ornament. 

The action of this opera is carried on, to a much 
greater extent than in any piece which preceded it, by 
means of concerted movements. The dramatis persone 
are unusually numerous: and as six or seven of them 
are frequently on the stage at once, engaged in the busi- 
ness of the scene, their dialogue is thrown into the form 
of strongly-marked musical phrases, constructed upon 
the rich and brilliant symphony of the orchestra, from 
which, as a back-ground, the vocal passages stand out in 
distinct and bold relief. From this treatment the most 
busy and bustling scenes derive a rapidity and animation 
which would have been wanting, had the performers 
been made to speak in recitative: and as, ever and anon, 
the performers join in harmony of from two to six or 
seven parts, these scenes are full of the highest musical 
beauty. In this manner a large proportion of the whole 
opera is constructed. The dialogue is thrown into re- 
citative occasionally, when only two persons are on the 
stage; and accompanied recitative is used in two or three 
impassioned soliloquies; as when the countess is sadly 
musing on her lost happiness, the count indulging in his 
way ward jealousy, and Figaro, betrayed, as he believes, 
by his mistress, giving vent to his emotions of sorrow 
and resentment. There are only two very brief and 
simple choruses, introduced in situations strictly dramatic. 

The disposition of the voices, though it may have 
been owing to the performers for whom it was composed, 
is calculated to give great eflect to the harmony of the 
concerted pieces. ‘The three principal female parts are 
soprano, mezzo-soprano, and contralto; Basilio is a tenor, 
Almaviva is a barytone, and Figaro and Bartolo are 
basses. When all these voices are employed together, 


as in the finales, the volume of harmony is magnificent. 


It seems somewhat surprising that the only tenor should 
be a subordinate character, who does little more than 
join in the concerted pieces, while Count Almaviva is a 
barytone. This must have proceeded from the composer 
having found it necessary to accommodate himself to the 
voices of his performers. 

This charming opera, from its first appearance to the 
present day, has been performed innumerable times in 
the principal Italian theatres throughout Europe, besides 
having been adapted to the German, French, and Eng- 
lish stage ; and its airs, duets, and concerted pieces are 
an inexhaustible source of delight in concert rooms and 
private musical circles. ‘The music is liable to but one 
objection—it is deficient in gaiety. The characters are 
too much in earnest, and gifted with a depth of feeling 
of which there are no traces in the original play. Figa- 
ro is about to be married to Susanna; and the subject 
of the piece is, the devices whereby this clever couple 
baffle the count’s attempts to prevent their marriage. To 
outwit his master is a mere amusement to the intriguing 
barber, who never has any serious uneasiness as to the 
result. The spirit which animates him throughout the 
piece is expressed by him when he says, 


“ Se vuol ballare, Signor Contino, 
Il chitarrino le suoner6 ; 
Se vuol venire nella mia scuola, 
La capriola le insegnerd.” 


Mozart converts the count’s transient fancy for Susanna 
into a serious passion. In the comedy he is ashamed of 
his whim, and says that he has been twenty times on the 
point of giving it up. ‘ Qui donc m’enchaine,” he says 
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to himself, «a cette fantaisie? j’ai voulu vingt fois y 
renoncer. Etrange effet d’irrésolution! si je la voulais 
sans débat, je la desirerais mille fois moins.” Instead of 
this reflection, so natural in a man of his light and liber- 
tine character, we have the deep and almost tragic pas- 
sion expressed in the noble song, “ Vedré, mentr’io 
cospiro;” a song possessed of every beauty but the 
beauty of congruity with the person and situation to 
which it belongs. The beautiful duet, too, “ Crudel, 
perche finora,” speaks the eloquent language of impas- 
sioned tenderness ; a language which Beaumarchais does 
not make the count even think of effecting; for the 
haughty grandee talks to his lady’s chambermaid cava- 
lierly enough, even while attempting to seduce her. 

Though, however, Mozart has altered the colouring of 
this drama, and rendered it more congenial to his own 
tender and pensive character, nobody would wish a note 
of bis music other than it is. Mozart has lessened the 
gaiety of the original piece, but be has greatly increased 
its interest. In the comedy of Beaumarchais, we find 
the adventures of the inmates of the chateau of Aguas- 
Freseas infinitely amusing, and we are delighted with 
their lively manners, and the wit and satire of their 
conversation ; but we care as little for them as they seem 
to care for one another. Mozart has given them hearts, 
and made them the objects of our sympathy by inspiring 
them with feeling and passion. The music, too, though 
it has not the exuberant gaiety of the Italian opera buffa, 
is highly animated and dramatic ; and this, joined to the 
excellent structure of the plot, and the rapid succession 
of incidents, rendess Le .Vozze di Figaro one of the 
most attractive and delightful entertainments that can be 
imagined, 

Il Don Giovanni was produced in 1787. This opera 
is considered the composer’s masterpiece ; and is too 
generally and familiarly known to require much remark. 
The subject was a favourite with the dramatists of the 
seventeenth century, and many pieces, founded upon it, 
were produced in Spain, Italy, France, and England, 
Mozart’s opera was written by Da Ponte, and taken 
chiefly from Moliére’s Festin de Pierre. Mozart com- 
posed it at Prague, where it was performed with the most 
brilliant success. Its first representations at Vienna were 
not so well received; but its transcendent merits were 
soon recognised, and no other musical piece has ever 
enjoyed such general favour and such extensive celebrity. 

Don Giovanni, as a drama, owes its attraction almost 
entirely to the wild horror of the principal incidents. 
The opening of the piece is striking; the nocturnal 
ravisher rushing into the street with his intended victim 
clinging to bim—the old man meeting his death from the 
hand of the libertine—the agony of the daughter over 
the body of her parent, and the frantic eagerness with 
which she adjures her lover to avenge his murder; 
awaken a thrilling interest, and appear to be the outset 
of a tragic history. But all this leads to nothing. The 
character of Donna Anna, at first so full of energy and 
passion, immediately sinks into utter insipidity ; and 
Oitavio, the lover, never becomes any thing more than a 
mere walking gentleman. ‘Their parpose of revenge, so 
strongly announced, is exhibited only by their dodging 
its object from place to place, much in the style of Pan- 
taloon and the clown pursuing Harlequin in a Christmas 
pantomime, and with as little rationality of purpose. 
The character of the peasant girl, Zerlina, and Masetto, 
her lover, also effectively introduced in the beginning of 
the piece, dwindle, in like manner, into nothing. All 
these characters are exhausted at the end of the first 
act; and the second act is an incoherent jumble of child- 
ish buffoonery, till we arrive at the supernatural horrors 
of the catastrophe. And so entirely insignificant have 
the whole dramatis personz, except the libertine himself, 
become, that though, in the piece as written, they are 
assembled on the stage at the conclusion, yet, in per- 
formanee, it is not found worth while to introduce them 
again, and the curtain fa!ls at Don Giovanni's terrible 
exit. 

The effect of the music is often much impaired by the 
faults of the drama. It is, indeed, hardly possible to 
repress a feeling of irritation at witnessing the silly trash 
which is associated with some of the most beautiful 
strains imaginable. Who, that hears the lovely trio, 
“ Ah, taci, ingiusto core,” elegantly sung in a concert 
room or a private circle, can dream of the low buffoonery 
with which it is conjoined on the stage? And in the 


sestetto, “Sola, sola in bujo loco,” a grandeur of effect 
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and strength of expression, worthy of the loftiest tragedy, 
are wasted on a scene of the merest farce, which has not 
even the merit of being laughable. 

But many parts of the opera are calculated to give 
full scope to Mozart’s genius. ‘The opening scene al- 
ready mentioned—the first introduction of Zerlina, danc- 
ing joyously among her rustic companions—the masque- 
rade scene where Don Giovanni attempts to carry her 
off—the moonlight churchyard, where the statue utters 
the appalling “ Yes!” in answer to the doomed libertine’s 
invitation—and the appearance of the ewful guest at the 
banquet—have inspired the composer with his finest, 
grandest, wildest conceptions, and given rise to effects 
unparalleled in dramatic music. The action of the piece 
is carried on, in a great measure, by means of long and 
highly wrought concerted pieces ; and the airs aie gene- 
rally very short and simple. There are only two of a 
different character ; “Il mio tesoro,” sung by Ottavio, 
and “ Non mi dir, bell idol mio,” sung by Donna Anna; 
both of which are in the Italian style, and largely de- 
veloped. They are both beautiful, and expressive of 
passionate tenderness; but both (especially the latter) 
are protracted by long roulades and passages of mere 
display. Both of them, indeed, are evidently intended 
| to occupy the attention of the audience while the deco- 
| rations are arranging for the statue scene in the church- 
| yard, and for the concluding scene of the banquet, and 
| this purpose they serve very delightfully.* The voices 
| are disposed in the same manner asin Figaro ; the male 
| parts principally engaged in the action being basses and 
| barytones, while the tenor is the insipid character of 

Ottavio, The choruses are few and short, but highly 
| effective and perfectly dramatic. Mozart, as may be 
| supposed, has failed in imparting gaiety to the comic 
scenes; but this deficiency is little felt in a work so 
strongly marked with beauty, grandeur, and fantastic 
| horror. 

The case is different with Cosi fan tutte, an opera 
which, in its subject and dramatic treatment, belongs to 
| the broadest farce. The story is briefly this. Two Ve- 
| netian damsels (sisters) have each a lover, who profess 
| unbounded confidence in the fidelity of their dulcineas. 

An old gentleman, a sort of humorist, who is a friend of 

the lovers, effirms that women are all alike, and that 
| their mistresses are no better than the rest of their sex. 
| The young soldiers are piqued into a bet, and engage to 
| follow the directions of the old gentleman, who under- 
takes, on that condition, to open their eyes on the subject 
of female faith. They accordingly pretend to be sud- 
denly called away to the wars, and the lovers part with 
| many tears and the usual protestations. Presently two 
strangers make their appearance, in the guise of Alba- 
nian chiefs—the lovers, of course, but so transformed by 
| means of beards, mustachios, and other appliances, as to 
be unrecognisable even by the ladies, to whose hearts 
they immediately lay violent siege. ‘The damsels hold 
| out a little while, but are speedily won, The double 
marriage is fixed, and the parties are met to sign the 
| contracts, when the gentlemen withdraw on some pre- 
text, and the forsaken lovers suddenly appear, full of joy 
at having unexpectedly been enabled to return to the 

* In the composition of these and other airs of a florid 
character, in his different operas, Mozart certainly sacri- 
ficed, by the introduction of mere bravura passages, to 
the Italian taste. But the Italian performers of the day 
required from him still further sacrifices ; for, after the 
first appearance of his operas, he was obliged to conipose 
brilliant airs to be introduced into them, for the purpose 
of showing off different performers. Several of these 
airs, which were introduced at various times into the 
Nozze di Figaro and Don Giovanni, are inserted, by 
way of appendix, in the published scores of these operas. 
By some musicians of the pure German school, it has 
been thought that Mozart retained too much of the Ita- 
lian style. Such, it appears, was the opinion of Beetho- 
ven, who, in a posthumous work published at Vienna in 
1832, entitled Studien in General-basse, and containing, 
in addition to the studies of which it principally consists, 
a number of d: tached observations on musica! topics, 
thus expresses himself in regard to Mozart: “ Mozart's 
Zauberfléte will ever remain his greatest work, for in 
this he first showed himself the true German composer. 
In Don Giovanni he still retained the complete Italian 
cut and style ; and, moreover, the sacred art should never 
| be degraded to the foolery of so scandalous a subject.” 














objects of their love. An explanation takes place; the 
unfortunate jilts are covered with confusion ; but the old 
gentleman puts all to rights by a few scraps of conve. 
nient morality, and advising the young folks to laugh, 
shake hands, and say no more about the matter. The 
advice is readily taken, and all the parties sing, in joy. 
ous chorus, the following comfortable maxim by way 
of finale— 


“ Fortunato l’uom che prende 
Ogni cosa pel buon verso, 
E tra i casi e le vicende 
Da ragion guidar si fa. 
Quel che suole altrui far piangere, 
Fia per lui cagion di riso, 
E del mondo in mezzo i turbini, 
Bella calma trovera.” 


The incidents are extravagant to the full extent al- 
lowed in the most farcical productions, and some of them 
are laughable from their excessive absurdity. Of this 
kind is the scene where the swains pretend to have swal. 
lowed poison, in consequence of the cruelty of their 
mistresses, and exhibit themselves in the agonies of death, 
from which they are recovered by the process of animal 
magnetism, administered by the intriguing chambermaid, 
disguised as a doctor.* The artifices employed to de. 
ceive the two girls are so clumsy, that their success is 
impossible ; and the whole plot is too preposterous for 
sober criticism. 

Such a subject as this was not congenial to the mental 
temperament of Mozart, “who,” as one of his bio- 
graphers says, “could never trifle with love, which was 
always the happiness or the torment of his life.” Treated 
seriously, it is a gross and injurious libel against the 
female character ; and Mozart, by making his personages 
perfectly in earnest, and inspiring them with sentiment, 
feeling, and occasionally an almost tragic depth of pas. 
sion, has only rendered a matter of mere badinage dis- 
agreeable and revolting. Several attempts have been 
made to diminish the incongruity between the levity and 
heartlessness of the subject, and the tender and impas- 
sioned music of Mozart; one of the happiest of which 
was that made by Mr. Arnold, jun., when the piece was 
brought out, in an English dress, about ten years ago, at 
the English opera house, under the title of Tit for Tat. 
In the original drama, Fiordiligi and Doradéella, regard- 
less of their plighted vows to their lovers, yield with very 
little hesitation to the solicitations of two supposed 
strangers; but, in the English version, the damsels dis- 
cover the trick attempted to be put upon them, and, 
aware of the identity of their pretended new admireis, 
retaliate upon their lovers by affecting to listen to their 
suit. This is surely a dramatic improvement; but it is 
inconsistent with the expression of many parts of the 
music; and, in particular, leaves no proper place for the 
beautiful accompanied recitative and air in the second 
act, in which Fiordiligi gives vent to the contending 
emotions of regret, shame, tenderness for her old lover, 
and incipient passion for the new—a morceau, which, 
whether we consider the beauty of the melody, the 
strength of the expression, or the enchanting harmony 
of the accompaniment, is one of the most exquisite that 
has ever been produced by the composer, and has no 
fault but that of being put into the mouth of a person 
who cannot be supposed capable of the feelings which 
it conveys. The subject of this piece, in short, is con- 
genial to the spirit of Rossini, not of Mozart. Had it 
heen composed by the author of JZ Turco in Italia and 
L’ Italiana in Algieri, the music would have been great- 
ly inferior in beauty, no doubt; but it would have been 
more brilliant and gay, and more in keeping with the 
levity of the charactersand incidents. None of Mozart's 
sombre colouring would have entered into the picture of 
female fickleness ; and even the ladies themselves could 
have joined in the Jaugh against their sex. 

Tt must be owing to this cause that Cosi fan tutte has 
been much less frequently performed than Figaro, Don 
Giovanni, La Clemenza di Tito, or the Zauberflte, 
for in musical beauty it does not yield to any of them. 
We are not sure, indeed, if any of them exhibits such 





* This stroke of satire must have told when this opera 
first appeared, animal magnetism being then in great 
vogue in Germany and France. The point of the jest 
has been lost for many years, but is likely to be revived 
by the Mesmerists of our day. 
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an exquisite union of all that is sweet and graceful in 
Italian melody, with the richness and depth of German 
harmony and instrumentation. 

The Zauberfléte and La Clemenza di Tito were pro- 
duced in 1791, the last year of Mozart’s life. His health, 
which had always been delicate, was then rapidly de- 
clining ; and its decay had produced a degree of morbid 
depression of mind, almost amounting to insanity. His 
forebodings of approaching death, and his apprehensions 
of the desolate state in which that event would leave his 
family, alternately excited him to violent efforts of in- 
dustry, and plunged him into listless despondency. 
When engaged in composition, he laboured with such 
unremitting assiduity, that his strength frequently gave 
way in the midst of his exertions, and he was carried to 
his bed in a state of insensibility. 

It was while occupied in the composition of the Zau- 
berfléte that he was first seized with these fainting fits, 
which, however, did not prevent him from completing it 
with great rapidity. It was, like many of his other 
works, a labour of benevolence, from which his family 
never reaped any benefit. A manager of a theatre, who 
had been ruined by unsuccessful speculations, came to 
beg his assistance. Mozart gave him the score of the 
Zauberfléte without price, and with permission to per- 
form it at his own theatre, but stipulating that he was 
not to give a copy to any one, in order that the author 
might afterwards be able to dispose of the copyright. 
The opera was brought out with a success which speedi- 
ly relieved the embarrassments of the manager, who 
evinced his gratitude and honesty by selling copies of 
the score to a number of other theatres; so that poor 
Mozart had the satisfaction of hearing of its brilliant 
performance all over Germany, without the smallest ad- 
vantage to those on whose account his mind was over- 
whelmed with anxiety. 

The subject of the Zauberfléte is of that fantastic and 
mystical stamp which is congenial to the German mind, 
though the allegory on which it is founded has been felt 
in other countries to be dry, cold, and nearly unintelligi- 
ble. The Egyptian mythology admitted of two con- 
tending principles in the government of the world, the 
one good, and tke other evil; and the evil principle, as 
well as the good, was the object of worship, and had its 
temples, priesthood, and sacred rites. The priestess of 
the evil principle, an enchantress called the Queen of 
Night, has a fair daughter called Pamina, whose destiny 
is connected with that of Zumino, a ycung Egyptian 
prince. The subject of the piece consists of the strug- 
gle between the good and evil principles for the possession 
of the mind of Pamina. Tamino is inspired by the 
powers of evil, with a mundane and sensual love for the 
princess; but, by the intervention of the principle of 
good, this passion is purified and ennobled, and is the 
means of guiding the destined pair through the dangers 
of the world to the knowledge of truth and the possession 
of happiness, This is rendered allegorically, by making 
the Queen of Night, the priestess of the evil principle, 
bestow upon Tamino a magic flute, gifted with the power 
of inspiring love, which afterwards becomes the instru- 
ment by which the prince overcomes the trials and dan- 
gers which he and the princess encounter during their 
initiation into the mysteries of Isis, or, in other words, 
their pursuit of truth and virtue, under the guidance of 
Sarastro, the high priest of Isis and Osiris, the incarna- 
tions of the principle of good. The characters and in- 
cidents employed to illustrate this piece of mystical phi- 
losophy are wild, fantastical, and (as appears from the 
beautiful conceptions they awakened in the mind of Mo- 
zart) well calculated to excite a German imagination ; 
though, in our apprehension, it must ever be matter of 
regret that his most enchanting strains should not have 
been called forth by a subject more fitted to rouse the 
feelings and sympathies of our nature. The dramatic 
defects of this opera, accordingly, have always been felt 
in bringing it on the stage, every where but in Germany. 
In the Italian version the allegorical matter is got rid of, 
and the piece reduced to a childish and insipid fairy tale. 
In 1801,an opera called Les Mystéres d’ Isis was brought 
out with great splendour in Paris, consisting of the 
music of the Zauberfléte united to a drama entirely re- 
written, with a view to produce a more coherent and in- 
teresting plot ; but the French author, though he changed 
the piece very materially, did not succeed in improving 
it, and his attempt met with little success. In England, 
the Italian piece has been occasionally performed at the 
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opera house, but never with much effect. ‘I'he only 
attempt to adapt it to the English stage was made at 
Drury lane last season, when it was brought out under 
the title of The Magic Flute. The German drama was 
closely adhered to; and, notwithstanding the heaviness 
of the piece, the music (which was well performed) was 
found so charming, that it sustained a considerable num- 
ber of representations, 

Dramatic music, for the most part, owes its popularity 
to the piece to which it belongs, being attractive in the 
theatre; but to this the music of the Zauberflote (at 
least in this country) is a remarkable exception ; for, 
though the opera is almost unknown, yet its airs are 
generally familiar—some of them as much so as the 
most popular English ballads. And not only its airs, 
but its concerted pieces and choruses, are the delight of 
every one who derives any enjoyment from the cultiva- 
tion of music. The Zaudberflte illustrates the close al- 
liance between the utmost simplicity and the highest 
beauties of the art. When this opera was first produced, 
its melodies were instantly heard in every dwelling, from 
the palace to the cottage—they resounded in the streets, 
the highways, and the fields,—and it was truly said that 
Mozart had enchanted all Germany with his Enchanted 
Flute. Their beauties are not of that recondite kind 
which are perceptible only to the practised ear and cul- 
tivated taste of the musician; they delight equally the 
learned and the unlearned ;—and “ the spinners and the 
knitters in the sun” will listen to them with as heartfelt 
pleasure as the most refined frequenters of our theatres 
and concert rooms, They reach the heart at once, and 
the impression remains four ever. 

La Clemenza di Tito was the last work of Mozart, 
excepting what may be called his death song, the sub- 
lime requiem. We have already spoken of Metastasio’s 
beautiful drama, and of the alterations made upon it 
when it was set by Mozart; alterations which, however 
injurious to the poem, were rendered necessary by the 
changes which had taken place in the structure of the 
musical drama. In Mozart’s time, the utmost charms of 
poetry and music would not prevent an opera, consisting 
of nothing but recitatives and airs, from appearing 
meager and insipid ; the attention required to be roused 
and sustained by the stimulus of highly wrought con- 
certed pieces, aided by the rich and varied effects of the 
orchestra; and it was to afford room for these that so 
many changes and interpolations were made in Metas- 
tasio’s poem. These changes, indeed, have given rise 
to some of the greatest beauties in the opera—the finale 
to the first act, in particular, in which the sounds of 
agitation and dismay from the persons on the stage are 
blended with the wild cry, rising at intervals, from the 
distant multitude ; and the grand scene of reconciliation, 
gratitude, and general joy, which concludes the whole. 
In the airs the composer has adhered to the Italian mo- 
del; and some of them, beautiful as they are, are more 
protracted, florid, and ornate, than is consistent with 
dramatic effect. The airs, “ Parto, ma tu mio ben,” and 
“ Non pid di fiori,” each of which has a most elaborate 
and brilliant accompaniment for the clarionet, have been 
introduced evidently for the sake of musical display ; 
and the delight with which they are listened to is attend- 
ed with the sacrifice of every vestige of theatrical illu- 
sion. ‘These airs, therefore, are of a kind which lose 
nothing by being transported from the stage to the con- 
cert room. In general, however, the music of the Cle- 
menza di Tito is as dramatic as it is beautiful; and there 
are no characters on the lyrical stage more calculated to 
exhibit the powers of great tragic performers than those 
of Vitellia, Sextus, and Titus. It is one of the misfor- 
tunes of the stage being exclusively engrossed by the 
ephemeral productions of the day, that this circumstance 
has occasioned the neglect (for the present) of the no- 
blest serious opera in existence. 

Mozart’s biography is familiar to every one who be- 
stows any attention on musical subjects, and we shall 
not, therefore, repeat circumstances which are well 
known. Some intetesting particulars respecting him are 
contained in a series of a letters published in The Mu- 
sical World,® giving an account of a visit paid to his 
widow and: dister at Salzburg, in 1829, by an English 
lady and b€“%usband. Their name is partially conceal- 
ed under initials, but is evidently that of one of the most 
accomplished and eminent of our living musicians, whose 
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noble edition of the ecclesiastical works of Mozart is a 
proof of his veneration for the memory of the composer. 

On arriving at Salzburg, the travellers immediately 
visited Mozart’s widow, the celebrated Constance We- 
ber, who had afterwards married M. Nyssen of Salzburg, 
and was widowed a second time. She was much affected 
by the enthusiasm of her visiters for her first husband’s 
memory. 

“She is completely a well-bred lady,” says the letter- 
writer, “ and though no remains of beauty exist, except 
in her eyes, (such as the engraving prefixed to her 
biography of Mozart would indicate,) yet she keeps her 
figure and a certain air well for a woman who must, I 
suppose, be nearly seventy years of age. Her apart- 
ment, like most foreign ones, was not encumbered with 
furniture ; and the room in which she received us open- 
ed into a closet which contained her bed; but this was 
tastefully covered with a bright green silk counterpane, 
which harmonised nicely with some flowers in the apart- 
ment; while from the windows was spread the glorious 
panorama of Salzburg. She describes Mozart as loving 
all the arts, and having a genius for most of them. He 
drew a little, and excelled in dancing. She said he was 
generally cheerful and in good humour; rarely melan- 
choly, though sometimes pensive. ‘Indeed he was an 
angel,’ she exclaimed, ‘and is one in Heaven now.’ 
This was said quite simply, without the least affectation 
of sentiment, but probably arising from some tender re- 
collection of bygone kindness on his part. The original 
paintings of those portraits she has published with his 
memoirs and letters, hung round the room: but the ex- 
quisite likeness of Mozart, painted in oil by her brother- 
in-law, she keeps carefully in a case, and refuses to have 
it finished, (it was left imperfect by Lange,) lest some 
unlucky touch should spoil the divine expression. It is 
much handsomer than the lithograph; the forehead is 
high and ample in the extreme, full of genius, the mouth 
replete with sweetness. His hands were small and 
delicate, 

“ Madame Nyssen thinks that Don Giovanni was his 
favourite opera, but is not certain; Figaro was often 
preferred. He wrote Idomeneo when only twenty years 
of age, at Munich, which he esteemed the period of his 
life most free from cares. He played the organ delight- 
fully, as well as the piano, but seldom touched this last 
instrument in company, unless those were present who 
could appreciate him; but he would often extemporise 
when alone with her. When composing he became 
completely abstracted; walked about the apartment, 
quite unconscious of what was passing around; but 
when once his conceptions were arranged in his mind, 
he needed no pianoforte, but would take music-paper, 
and while he wrote would say to her, ‘ Now, my dear, 
have the goodness to repeat what conversation has pass- 
ed, and tell me all the news.’ Her talking never inter- 
rupted him; he wrote on, ‘which is more,’ she added, 
‘than I can do with the commonest letter.’ 

“« His own music often affected him to tears. He was 
once so overcome ‘while singing the quartet, *‘ André 
ramingo,’* that he was forced to quit the party, and did 
not recover his composure for some time afterwards. 
Madame repeated also the anecdote of her sitting up all 
night with him, while he wrote the overture to Don Gio- 
vanni. It was often his practice to write until two 
o’clock in the morning, and tise again at four. What 
an exertion for one of his delicate frame ! 

“ Madame told us that Mozart's voice was a tenor; 
his speaking tone gentle, unless when directing music ; 
that then he became loud and energetic—would even 
stamp with his feet, and might be heard at a considera- 
ble distance. Six months before his death he was pos- 
sessed with the idea that some of his enemies had given 
him acgua tofana, and had calculated the precise time 
of his decease—‘ for which,’ he would exclaim, ‘they 
have ordered a requiem. Yes, it is for myself I am 
writing this requiem.’ His wife entreated him to lay it 
aside, assuring him that illness alone induced such ideas, 
and that when he was better he would resume the com- 
position with renewed vigour. He yielded to her advice, 
and, to change the current of thought, composed a ma- 
sonic ode, which was performed by the company for 
whom it was written, and much praised. He was pre- 
sent, and returned home quite elated. ‘Did I not know 
that I have written better,’ he said, «I should think this, 


* In Idomeneo, 
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from the applause it has obtained, the best of my works. 
How absurd was my notion of having taken poison— 
yes, I must have been ill, but now give me back the re- 
quiem, and I will proceed with it.’ 

“In a few days, however, his illness returned, and he 
relapsed into his former idea of having been poisoned. 
He wrote the ‘ Recordare’ and principal parts first, say- 
ing, «If I do not live to complete the work, these are of 
the greatest consequence.’ When he had sketched the 
principal parts, he sang them over with his wife and 
Sassmayer, and during the performance was several 
times affected even to tears. Afterwards he called Siss- 
mayer to him, to observe his directions if he should die 
before the work was completed. The fugue written at 
the commencement he desired might be repeated, and 
showed how he wished those parts to be filled up that 
were already sketched out. It was in consequence of 
this filling up that Sussmayer afterwards falsely and un- 
generously wrote to Breitkopf and Hartel, music-sellers 
of Leipsic, that he had written the principal part of this 
celebrated requiem: but, as madame justly observed, any 
one could have supplied what he had done, after the 
sketching out and precise directions of Mozart; and that 
nothing which Sissmayer ever composed, either before 
or after, proved him to possess the least talent of a simi- 
lar kind. ‘Three days before Mozart’s death, he received 
from the emperor the appointment of music director at 
St. Stephen’s; a situation that was of comparative com- 
petence, and at once removed him from the cabals of 
Salieri and others. He wept bitterly, and exclaimed, 
‘It is too late; now that | might enjoy a little leisure, 
and write something worthy of the inspiration [ feel, I 
must die.’ It was his highest ambition to have written 
an oratorio in the style of Handel; but it seems as if 
predestined that the composer of the Messiah and Jsrael 
in Egypt should stand alone and unrivaled in that style, 
by the removal of the only one who could possibly have 
surpassed him.”* 

Mozart, before he formed his attachment to Constance 
Weber, had loved and been rejected by her sister Louisa, 
then an admired vocal performer at Vienna. She after- 
wards married M, Lange, a musician of considerable 
talent. In 1829 she was living, a widow, in Vienna. 
“ To-day,” says the agreeable letter-writer already quoted, 
“J had a visit from Madame Lange, Mozart's first love, 
and the sister of his wife. She must have been very 
pretty in her youth, but seems now broken down with 
delicate health, and the fatigue of teaching; for neces- 
sity compels her still to give lessons. She spoke very 
highly of the understanding of her sister, and with great 
affection of her nephews, (Mozart’s sons,) whom she 
declares she loves as well as her own children. I ven- 
tured to ask her how she could have refused Mozart. 
She answered very naively, ‘He was very amiable al- 
wavs, but I did not love him then, and how could I fore- 
see the greatness to which his genius would elevate 
him!’ She spoke bitterly against the Viennese for their 
neglect of his family, and their indifference to his me- 





mory, since they cannot even point out the precise spot | 


where he was interred, merely saying he was buried in 
St. Mark’s burial-ground ;—that although the Emperor 
Joseph the Second gave a thousand florins towards erect- 
ing a monument to Mozart, it has never been begun for 
want of sufficient funds; ‘and this,’ she added, ‘is the 
German enthusiasm for good music and its composers,’ ” 

Germany, though a musical land, is far from being, as 
is very commonly supposed, the paradise of musicians. 
Mozart struggled all his life with difficulties, and was 
obliged to toil incessantly, not for fame, but for his daily 
bread. His widow was saved from destitution by her 
second marriage with a respectable man, who became, 
too, a father to her dead husband’s children. His sister, 
the celebrated girl who shared the triumphs of his child- 
hood, and whose name is for ever associated with his 
memory, died a few years ago in old age, and such ex- 
treme penury, that she was actually supported by charity. 
Beethoven lived unpatronised by the great and neglected 
by the public, barely able to subsist by a life of labour 
and parsimony, unknown and unheeded among his 
countrymen, even while his great name was resounding 
through Europe; and all because his transcendent ge- 
nius was unaccompanied by the suppleness of the 
courtier and the arts of the man of the world. Let our 





* Some allowance must be made here for the enthu- 
siasm of the fair letter-writer. 
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{ musicians think a little on these things before they join 
| in the common cry against their own country, and re- 
pine that “ their Jot was not cast in the pleasant places” 
of Germany. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


The French opera—Rameau—lItalian burlettas—Dis- 
putes—Rousseau’s Devin du Village—French bur- 
lettas—Mondonville—Duni—Favart and Madame F'a- 
vart—Contemporary descriptions of the French opera. 


A previous chapter contains a sketch of the progress 
of the opera in France down to the time of Jean Philippe 
Rameau. 

This celebrated musician was born in 1683, and spent 
the earlier part of his life at Ciermont, in Auvergne, 
where he was organist of the cathedral church. In this 
retirement he pursued those scientific researches which 
gave birth to that famous system of harmony which 
made him so long be regarded as the Newton of the 
musical world. He had reached the age of fifty without 
being known as a dramatic composer, when, in 1733, he 
produced his first opera, Hippolite et Aricie, the immense 
success of which excited a violent feud between his par- 
tisans and those of the school of Lulli. He continued 
to produce new works in rapid succession, which at 
length overcame all opposition, completely engrossed the 
stage of the serious opera in France, and gained for him, 
in that country, the reputation of being the greatest 
lyrical composer that had ever existed. His last opera, 
Les Paladins, appeared in 1760; and he died in 1764, 
at the age of eighty-one. 

Rameau had the fortune, which seems to have been 
| very common to musicians of distinguished genius in 
| France, of undergoing a great deal of factious hostility. 

Because he departed from the style of Lulli, he was ac- 
cused of depraving the public taste, and destroying the 
French opera. Almost all his works at first met with 
violent opposition; and, when they came to obtain fa- 
vour, the composer’s partisans were abused as if they 
were heretics and traitors to their country. In the pre- 
sent times it is hardly possible even to imagine the ex- 
tremities to which feuds of this nature were carried in 
France. When, at a later period, the Italian music be- 
gan to gain popularity in Paris, Rameau’s most violent 
enemies became his most ardent admirers. Finding it 
impossible any longer to maintain the cause of Lulli, 
they now placed the name of Rameau in opposition to 
those of the Italian composers. The matter was treated 
as a national quarrel; and it was considered an insult to 
France to prefer the music of foreigners to that of a 
Frenchman. According to the French fashion, the sub- 
ject was keenly taken up by the journalists and pam- 
phleteers, and the press groaned with dissertations prov- 
ing that Rameau was the first musician in Europe.— 
Europe, meanwhile, hardly knew its first musician’s 
name. From his own day to the present, his operas, 
though for a time they kept almost exclusive possession 
of the French stage, have remained utterly unknown be- 
yond the French territory. 

On the subject of these once famous operas we must 
plead guilty to our share of the general ignorance: but 
they are thus characterised by a very competent judge, 
the Baron de Grimm: “In his operas, Rameau has over. 
powered all his predecessors by dint of harmony and 
quantity of notes. Some of his choruses are very fine. 
Lulli could only sustain his vocal psalmody by a simple 
bass; Rameau accompanied almost all his recitatives 
with the orchestra, ‘These accompaniments are gene- 
rally in bad taste; they drown the voice rather than 
support it, and force the singers to scream and howl in a 
manner which no ear of any delicacy can tolerate. We 
come away from an opera of Rameau’s intoxicated with 
harmony, and stupified with the noise of voices and in- 
struments, His taste is always gothic; and, whether 
his subject is light or forcible, his style is equally heavy. 
He was not destitute of ideas, but he did not know what 
to make of them. In bis recitatives the sound is con- 
tinually in opposition to the sense; though they occa- 
sionally contain happy declamatory passaggs. In regard 
to his airs, as the poet has never given hiaéttpy thing to 
do but to trifle with some commonplace wérd, such as 
lance, vole, triomphe, enchaine, &c., or to imitate the 
notes of nightingales by means of flageolets, with other 
puerilities of that sort, there is nothing to say on the 











subject. 
schools of Italy, and thus acquired a notion of musical 
style, and habits of musical thought, he never would 
have said (as he did) that all poems were alike to him, 
and that he could set the Gazette de France to music, 
He might have created dramatic music in bis own coun. 
try: as it was, he merely set Lully aside by being his 
imitator.” 

Grimm’s description of Rameau’s personal character 
is far from prepossessing. “ He was,” says this writer, 
“ of a harsh and brutal disposition, and an utter stranger 
to every feeling of humanity. I was in company with 
him one day when he could not conceive why somebody 
present expressed a wish that the young Duke of Bur- 
gundy should evince qualities worthy of the throne 
which he might inherit. ‘ What is that to me?’ he said, 
with great naiveté, ‘I shall be dead before he is king.’ 
‘ But your children?’ some one suggested. Still he did 
not see why a man should care about his children, or 
any thing else, when he himself was dead. His ruling 
passion was avarice. He cared nothing for reputation, 
honour, or distinction. All he wanted was money, and 
he died a rich man.” It would have been a pity had 
such a man been really a great musician, 

Though Rameau reigned in undisputed supremacy 

over the serious opera, a great impression was made 
upon the Parisian public by the arrival of an Italian 
company, who, in 1752, obtained permission to perform 
Italian burlettas and intermezzi at the opera house, or 
theatre of the Académie Royale de Musique. They 
exhibited the Serva Padrona of Pergolesi as an inter- 
lude between the acts of Lulli’s Acis et Galatée. This 
charming piece, represented by Signor Manelli and Sig- 
nora Tonelli, (who seem to have been excellent per- 
formers) had the greatest success, and, night after night, 
drew crowds to the theatre. The partisans of the French 
school took the alarm, and the admirers of Lulli and 
Rameau, forgetting their mutual hostility, made com- 
mon cause against the Italian intruders. Ink was shed 
in abundance; the literati, as usual, taking opposite 
sides in the fray. Among the multitude of pamphlets 
which appeared was Rousseau’s famous Lettre sur la 
Musique Frangaise, in which he espoused the cause of 
the Italian music with great strength and eloquence, 
though with a degree of violence and acrimony which 
the occasion did not call for, and which, in some mea- 
sure, counteracted the author’s object. “In general,” 
says Grimm, “ people of sense do not approve of the 
tone of Rousseau’s letter; where there are good reasons 
there is no occasion for invective :”—an excellent maxim, 
too often forgotten in literary controversy. It was re- 
marked, too, that Rousseau’s opinions were not only car- 
ried to an extravagant length, but were at variance with 
his own conduct. While he maintained that it was im- 
possible to compose music to French words, that the 
language was quite unfit for it, that the French never 
had music, and never would, he himself had composed 
a great deal of music to French words, and had actually 
just produced a French opera, Le Devin du Village. 
The Chevalier de Mouhy’s Justification de la Mu- 
sique Frangaise was the principal pamphlet on the op- 
posite side. Rousseau was burnt in effigy by the opera 
band at the door of the theatre ;* and the government 
having espoused the cause of French music, he narrowly 
escaped being exiled from France. 
Diderot was one of the warmest partisans of the Ita- 
lian music. Pergolesi’s delicate accompaniments in the 
Serva Padrona were villanously murdered by the French 
performers in the orchestra;/and a new curtain having 
been put up in the opera house, Diderot proposed for it 
the following laconic inscription— 


“ Hic Marsyas Apollinem ;” 
which was thus translated (or rather paraphrased) in one 
of the journals ; 
«“ O Pergolése inimitable, 
Quand notre orchestre impitoyable 





* Rousseau was especially hated by the French or- 
chestral players, of whom, in his writings, he always 
speaks with unmeasured contempt. Gretry, in his Me- 
moirs, says, that while Rousseau was superintending the 
rehearsals of his Devin du Village, he treated the band 
so cavalierly, that they, in revenge, hanged him in effigy. 
“« Well,” said Rousseau, “ I don’t wonder that they should 





hang me now, after having so long put me to the torture.” 
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T’immole sous son violon, 
Je crois, qu’au rebours de la fable, 
Marsyas écorche Apollon.” 


In 1753, Rousseau’s burletta, or intermede, Le Devin 
du Village, was performed at the opera house. The 
music consists of pleasing ballad airs well suited to the 
rustic simplicity of the subject, though it is difficult to 
discover in them the Italian style to which the composer 
professed so strong an attachment. This little piece had 
the greatest success, and is occasionally performed, if not 
in Paris, in the provincial French theatres, to this day. 

For nearly two years the Italian company (or the 
Bouffons, as they were called) went on very successfully, 
performing a number of the best burlettas of their own 
country. But the public, when it ceased to dispute about 
them, began to grow weary of them. “ Who would not 
have thought,” says a contemporary writer,* “after 
eighteen months of such marked eagerness for this en- 
tertainment, that the lot of the Bouffons was decided, 
and that they would be naturalised in France? But if 
our rage for a thing is strong, happily it is not lasting. 
Levity misleads us, but reason brings us back. The 
monotony of the scene; the shame of not knowing the 
language, which people were too indolent to learn ; love 
of covelty; want of opposition—all concurred to pro- 
duce indifference, and enthusiasm was succeeded by 
ennui. Such is our character in respect to amusements ; 
we value a plaything only so long as our possession of 
it is disputed: let us have it without opposition, and we 
care no more about it.” 

Thus neglected, the Italians took their departure from 
Paris in the beginning of 1754 ; and their disappearance 
was celebrated in the journals of the day as a national 
triumph, which was solemnised by a splendid performance 

of Rameau’s chef-d’ceuvre, Castor et Pollux. 

During their short but important career, the most 
shameful intrigues and machinations were resorted to 
against them. The opposite parties had different stations 
in the pit of the theatre. The French faction occupied 
what was called the Coin du Roi; the partisans of the 
Italians, the Coin de la Reine: the king and queen 
having taken different sides in the dispute. When Mon- 
donville, a composer of the French school, produced his 
Titon et Aurore, being apprehensive of its failure by 
means of the Italian party, he procured the support of 
Madame de Pompadour, by whose orders the pit, before 
the doors were opened, was filled by the king’s house- 
hold, to the exclusion of the usual occupants of the Coin 
de la Reine ; and Mondonville’s piece, of course, went 
off with unanimous applause. 

The departure, however, of the Italian performers did 
not extinguish the taste for comic operas in the Italian 
style. French pieces of this description, the songs of 
which were adapted to favourite Italian airs, were imme- 
diately brought out at the Comédie Italienne, and per- 
formed by the French company of that theatre, with 
universal applause. ‘The Serva Padrona, exceedingly 
well translated, under the title of La Servante Mai- 
tresse, was performed with the original music, and drew 
crowds to the theatre. Rochard and Mademoiselle Fa- 
vart, it was said, left nothing to regret in the loss of the 
Italian representatives of the master and the maid. The 
opening lines containing the Spanish proverb, 


« Aspettar e non venire,” &c. 
are thus smartly translated ; 


“ Longtems attendre, 
Sans voir venir; 
Au lit s’étendre, 
Ne point dormir ; 
Grand peine prendre, 
Sans parvenir; 
Sont trois sujets d’aller se pendre.” 


The success of La Servante Maitresse led to other 
translations of Italian burlettas. Among others, Les 
Chinois, translated from I/ Cinese, by M. Naigeon, and 
La Bohémienne, translated from La Zingara by M. 
Favart, were performed with great applause at the Théd- 
tre Italien, or Opera Comique, as it was also called. 

The most distinguished among Rameau’s contemporary 
corr posers for the grand opéra was Mondonville, several 


of whose works were very successful. One of them is 
entitled to particular notice on account of the singularity 
of its character. It is called Daphnis et Alcimadure, 
and was first performed in 1754: both the poem and 
music were by Mondonville. 

The piece is written in the patois of Languedoc, of 
which the author was a native; and the principal per- 
formers, Jeliotte, La Tour, and Mademoiselle Fell, were 
also from the southern provinces. The subject is a pretty 
pastoral love story, of a sufficiently commonplace kind ; 
but the attraction lay in the piquancy of the dialogue, 
and the musical character of the words, which were 
united to airs, in which the composer, though of the old 
French school, endeavoured to imitate the Italian style. 
It is very curious to observe, from this piece, the superi- 
ority of the Languedocian patois, as a poetical and mu- 
sical language, to the standard French dialect. It is 
much more sonorous and pleasing to the ear ; terminating 
in a and at the words which, in French, end in e and er. 
The Languedocians, for instance, say libertat and dansa, 
instead of liberté and danser. They have no e mute, 
that great source of cacophony in French verse. They 
say noubélo for nouvelle; péno for peine ; armado for 
armée ; determinado for determinée. Neither have they 
the French nasal sound; the word dedin, for dans, is 
pronounced in the Italian and not in the French manner. 
They have the graceful Italian diminutives; they say, 


actor at the Opéra Comique. In 1745 he became mana- 
ger of a strolling company which attended Marshal 
Saxe’s army in Flanders, and performed dramatic pieces 
at head-quarters. Saxe, who was acquainted with the 
French character, knew the effect that could be produced 
upon his troops by a well-timed song or joke. Favart 
was made chansonnier to the army, and employed to 
celebrate every remarkable occurrence by popular songs 
and ballads, which, being sung on the stage, immediately 
became current throughout the army. The evening 
before the battle of Rocoux, Marshal Saxe ordered Favart 
to write something by way of announcing next day’s 
battle, as a bagatelle about the result of which there was 
no matter of doubt. Accordingly the following couplets 
were sung to a popular tune, by a pretty actress, in the 
course of the evening’s entertainments : 





«“ Demain, nous donnerons reldache, 

Quoique le directeur s’en fache. 

Vous voir comblerait nos desirs : 

On doit ceder tout a la gloire ; 

Nous ne songeons qu’a vos plaisirs, 

Vous ne songez qu’a la victoire.” 
The piece was then given out for the next evening but 
one. Next day the battle was fought ; and on the follow- 
ing evening the piece which had been announced was 
performed as part of the rejoicings for the victory. 





ma pastuoreléto, for ma petite bergere; moun soleillet 
for mon petit soleil: and their phrases are not encumbered 
by clusters of insignificant particles. | 
The dialect of Languedoc and Gascony excels in sim- 
plicity, softness, and expression ; and it seems rather a 
pity that France should have banished to her remotest | 
provinces a language so well adapted to the purposes of 
poetry and music. The singularity as well as merit of | 
this piece made it long a great favourite with the public. | 
The works of Rameau, Mondonville, and one or two 
other composers of lesser note, together with frequent 
revivals of Lulli’s productions, supplied the stage of the 
Académie Roydle de Musique, till the reign of the 
French school wis shaken by the arrival of Gluck. The 
bulk of the public made it a point of honour to support 
their national school, notwithstanding the incessant at- 
tacks made upon it by the partisans of Italian music. 
In the mean time the Italian style found patrons and 
supporters at the Opéra Comique, or Théatre Italien, as | 
it was called.’*t this theatre the adaptation to the 
French stage of the Serva Padrona, and other Italian 
burlettas, led to the production of original pieces in a 
similar style. Duni (who has been already mentioned 
as the successful rival of Pergolesi at Rome) came to 
Paris in 1757, in urder to compose for this theatre. His 
first opera was, Le Peintra amoureux, an imitation of 
Il pitiore innamorata, the French words being adapted 
to his own music in the Italian piece. This lively little 
drama, joined to Duni’s sweet and graceful airs, increased 
the taste for Italian music ; but still its merits were not 
generally understood. The public were unable to appre- 
ciate the truth of the declamation and the purity of the 
melody, things as yet unknown in French composition. 
After an interval of eight years, Duni produced, in 1765, 
at the same theatre, an opera written by Anseaume, and 
founded on our play of George Barnwell, called L’ Ecole 
de la jeunesse, ou Le Barnevelt Francais. This was 
one of the first specimens of the opera a ariettes, intro- 
duced about this time into France, in which the dialogue 
is spoken and intermixed with airs, like our ballad opera. 
This piece, coming under the designation of a comic 
opera, has not the sombre colouring of the English play. 
Cleon, the French Barnwell, does not murder his uncle, 
but is forgiven by him, and is united to a faithful fair | 
one, who has loved him throughout all his égaremens ; 
a very questionable denoucment on the score of morality. | 
It is, however, pathetic and interesting, and had great | 
success ; the anti-Italian party ascribing its effect to its 
dramatic, not its musical merit. 
The most prolific writer of operas a ariettes, or ballad 
Operas, at this period, was the celebrated Favart. His | 
Annette et Lubin, founded on Marmontel’s tale under | 
that title, produé#a in 1760, acquired great popularity. 
It was followedd’ by Isabelle et Gertrude, L’amitié a 
Vépreuve, and many other successful pieces, the music | 
of which was composed by the most favourite musicians 
of the time. 
Favart was born in 1710. He was the son of a 




















* Histoire de |’Opéra Bouffon. 





pastry-cook, and, having a turn for the stage, became an 


| has seen and heard, he overhears a fat man say to his 


Favart married a young girl called Chantilly, who, as 
Madame Favart, became an eminent actress, She was 
a member of Marshal Saxe’s theatrical company under 
Favart’s management. ‘he general fell desperately in 
love with her, as it is called: but she preferred Favart, 
and would not listen to the great man’s proposals, At 
last Favart and she made their escape together during 
the siege of Maestricht. The night of their elopement 
was stormy ; the bridges which formed the communica- 
tion between the marshal’s main body and a corps on the 
other side of the river, were carried away; and the 
troops thus separated ran the risk of being attacked and 
cut off by the enemy, while no assistance could be given 
them. M. Dumesnil, one of the marshal’s officers, went 
into his tent early in the morning, and found him sitting 
on the bed in a state of the most violent grief and agi- 
tation. Dumesnil endeavoured to comfort him, by say- 
ing that the misfortune was great, but could be repaired. 
“ Ah, my dear friend,” exclaimed the marshal, “ it cannot 
be repaired—I am undone!” Dumesnil continued to 
point out that the disaster was not so bad as the general 
seemed to think, while he kept bewailing his fate in 
broken sentences. At last he perceived that Dumesnil 
was merely occupied with the destruction of the bridges. 
«« What,” cried he, “is it the bridges you are talking 
about all this while? That is nothing—lI can put it to 
rights in a couple of hours. But, Chantilly—I have 
lost her—she has deserted me!” The hero of the age, 
whom the most momentous crisis never deprived of an 
hour’s sleep, had passed the night in despair, because a 
little actress had run away from him, But this was not 
the worst of the story. Soon after their escape the 
young couple married; and Marshal Saxe, enraged at 
his disappointment, applied for a /ettre de cachet to carry 
off the wife from the husband. ‘This flagitious piece of 
tyranny was actually perpetrated! ‘The lettre de cachet 
was granted by Louis the Fifteenth; Madame Favart 
was seized and imprisoned in a convent in the country, 
till her firmness was overcome by long confinement, and 
she consented to become the mistress of this powerful 
oppressor. She was afterwards a favourite actress at the 
Théatre Italien, and died in 1772, at the age of forty- 
five. 

Favart died in 1792. He wrote above sixty pieces for 
the comic opera, which have a great deal of wit and 
gaiety, accompanied with delicacy and elegance of style. 
His best works were published in 1809, under the title 
of Thédtre choisi de Favart, and are well worthy of 
perusal. 

In Grimm’s “ Correspondence” for the year 1765, 
there is a satirical jeu d’esprit, in the form of a letter 
from a young gentleman of Schaffhausen, who has taken 
a trip to Paris to see the world, and gives his “ dear and 
much honoured mother” a naive account of his experi- 
ences and reflections. Among other places he visits the 
theatres. He sees, at the Opera Comique, Le Barnevelt 
Francais ; and is confounded by its morality, but charmed 
with Duni’s music. While he is musing on what he 
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neighbour, “I would advise the players to strike all the 
music out of this piece. It is too interesting, and really, 
in spite of the music, one can’t help crying atit.” « This 
remaik,” says our letter-writer, “amazed me. The 
music had made me cry three or four times in the course 
of the piece; I had thought all my life that nothing was 
so apt to move the feelings as music ; but I found it was 
all a mistake. So I went to the grand opera, that I 
might discover the true object of music. 

“The piece was Castor and Pollux, admitted by all 
France to be the finest that ever appeared in any theatre 
in the world. All the rank and fashion of the capital 
crowded to see it, and whenever it was performed it was 
hardly possible to get into the house. I did all I could 
to look like a Frenchman and a man of taste, but I got 
so weary, the screams of the actors and actresses aftectcd 
me so much, that I was actually in a cold perspiration, 
and felt every moment on the point of being taken ill. 
There was, nevertheless, a splendid funeral in the second 
act; two Benedictines kept watch by Castor’s bier, and 
a fine service in plain chant was sung for the deceased. 
My only wonder was, that people should be so eager to 
pay for a show which they could see every day for no- 


thing in the churches. ‘The whole proceedings of the 


opera, besides, struck me as very queer and odd. The | 


actors kept singing and dancing alternately, and never to 
the purpose. ‘I'he piece ended with every act, and then 
had to begin again; till at last Castor was fairly killed, 
buried, brought to life again, and received into paradise. 
To celebrate his apotheosis, the dancers, male and female, 
took the names of stars and planets, and danced a cha- 
conne: and while the moon, who was called Mile. Pres- 
lin, placed herself between M. Vestris, who was the sun, 
and Mile. Allard, who was the earth, the foot-lights were 
lowered to imitate an eclipse. This ingenious idea was 
received with great applause ; but still it appeared to me 
rather strange that a terrestrial eclipse should extend all 
over Olympus, the scene of the piece, and darken not 
only the whole planetary system but the sun itself. In 
short, my dear and honoured mother, I found myself so 
completely at sea, and so far removed from all the re- 
ceived notions on the subject, that had I been left to my- 
self I should infallibly have set down as a showy and 
tiresome piece of child’s play a thing that is looked upon 
here us the masterpiece of the human mind, and the 
honour and glory of France.” 

Goldoni, in his Memoirs, gives an account of the im- 
pression made upon him by a visit to the French opera 
at this time. 

“JI seated myself in the amphitheatre, which is in 
front of the stage, in form of a semicircle, the seats being 
raised in gradations one above another. This is the best 
place in the house for seeing and hearing. I was con- 
tent with my situation, and pitied the audience in the 
pit, who were standing, and closely crowded together. 

“The piece commenced ; and, notwithstanding my 
favourable situation, I could not hear a word. I waited, 
however, patiently for the airs, expecting that I should 
at least be entertained by the music. ‘The dancers made 
their appearance, and I found the act finished without 
having heard, as I thought, a single air. I made this 
remark to a gentleman who sat by me; he laughed, and 
assured me there had been six airs in the scenes which 
we had heard. 

“ What!” said I, “I am not deaf. The instruments 
never ceased accompanying the voices, sometimes more 
loudly, sometimes more slowly than usual; but I took 
the whole for recitative. 

«My companion interrupted me— Look, Jook. :here 
is Vestris, the most elegant, powerful, and accomplished 
dancer in Europe.” 

«T saw a rustic dance, in which this shepherd of the 
Amo triumphed over the shepherds of the Seine. A 
minute afterwards, three characters sang at the same 
time. This was a trio, which I comprehended as little 
as the recitative. The first act then closed. 

«As nothing takes place between the acts of the 
French opera, the second act began immediately. I 
heard the same sort of music and felt the same weariness 
as before. I gave up the drama and its accompaniments, 
and began to attend to the ensemdle of the spectacle, 
which I found surprising. The principal dancers, male 
and female, had arrived at an astonishing pitch of per- 
fection, and the corps de ballet was very numerous and 
elegant. ‘The music of the choruses appeared more 
agreeable than that of the drama. I recognised the 
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psalms of Corelli, Biff, and Clari. The decorations 
were superb, the machines well contrived and admirably 
executed. The dresses were very rich, and the stage 
always well filled with people. 

« Every thing was grand, beautiful, and magnificent, 
except the music. At the end of the drama there was a 
sort of chaconne sung by an actress who had not ap- 
peared among the characters of the drama, and accom- 
panied by choruses and dancing. This was an agreeable 
surprise, and might have enlivened the piece; but, after 
all, it was a hymn rather than an air. 

« When the curtain fell, I was asked by all my ac- 
quaintances how I liked the opera. I answered, without 
a moment’s reflection, ‘ It is a paradise for the eyes, but 
a hell for the ears.’ This impertinent and inconsiderate 
reply made some laugh and others look very angry. ‘T'wo 
gentlemen of the king’s chapel thought itexcellent. The 
author of the music was not far from me, and perhaps 
overheard what I said. I was much concerned, for he 
was a worthy man. eguiescat in pace. 





“1 was present some days afterwards at the represen- 


| tation of Castor and Pollux; and the drama, which 


was exceedingly well written and splendidly performed, 
reconciled me a little to the French music. I soon per- 
ceived the difference between the music of Rameau and 
that which had displeased me so much. I was intimate 
with this celebrated composer, for whose talents and 
learning I had the highest respect ; but I must be sincere. 
Rameau distinguished himself, and produced a great revo- 
lution in France in instrumental music; but in vocal 
music he made no essential change.” 


—<— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Sedaine—Gretry—Arrival of Gluck—Patronised by the 
French party—Arrival of Piccini—His Roland—The 
Gluckists and Piccinists—Operas by Gluck and by 
Piccini—Mademoiselle Laguerre—Rebellion at the 
opera—Musical feuds, 

About the year 1761, Sedaine began to distinguish 
himself as a writer of comic operas. Hig, On ne s’avise 
jamais de tout, Le Roi et le Fermier, Rose et Colas, and 
Le Déserteur, are charming little comedies. They were 
all set to music by Monsigny, who, though a shallow 
musician, was able to produce pleasing and elegant airs 
in the style of the Italian burlettas, Philidor, the cele- 
brated chess-player, was also a favourite composer in the 
same style and during the same period. He produced 
many pieces for the Opéra Comique ; one of which, Le 
Maréchal, performed in 1760, had more than a hundred 
representations. Duni, Monsigny, and Philidor, may be 
looked upon as the founders of the French comic opera, 
which was supported by their compositions till they were 
thrown into the shade by the appearance of Gretry. 

Gretry was born at Liege in 1741, His father, who 
was teacher of music, placed him, at six years old, in 
the choir of the cathedral, where he learned the rudi- 
ments of music, and afterwards received instructions 
from some of the masters of the place. When he was 
eighteen, he traveled on foot to Rome, and obtained ad- 
mission into a seminary there, where le became the 
pupil of Cassali, one of the most eminent teachers of 
the time. At Rome he pursued his studies for eight 
yeats, and composed some theatrical pieces which weve 
performed with the applause of the public, and (what he 
valued still more) the approbation of Piccini. 

Having finished his studies at Rome, Gretry repaired 
to Paris, in quest of fame and fortune. For two years 
he had to struggle with the difficulties to which a young 
and unfriended artist is exposed. Having, after many 
disappointments, obtained a poem to work upon, he com- 
posed the music; and the Prince of Conti, having heard 
it favourably spoken of, ordered a trial of it to take place 
at his house, Gretry copied all the parts himself, not 
being able to afford the expense of employing copyists. 
On the morning of the day of performance, he attended 
a rehearsal of the choruses. The singers were cold and 
sullen; they did not choose to take any trouble with the 
music of a raw lad from the country; and when he at- 
tempted to animate them by voice or ggsture, they only 
laughed in his face. In the evening a, bgilliant party as- 
sembled to judge of the music, which poor Gretry had 
the mortification to hear performed with apathy, and 
listened to with indifference. The prince spoke kindly 
to him when it was over, but gave him to understand 





that his music was not what he had been led to expect. 





Gretry was on the point of leaving Paris in despair, 
when some men of letters, who had taken an interest jn 
him, prevailed on Marmonte] to write a piece for him, 
Marmontel accordingly wrote Le Huron, founded on 
Voltaire’s well-known tale. The words and music were 
finished in six weeks. The Count de Creutz, the Swe- 
dish ambassador, who, notwithstanding Gretry’s failure, 
patronised him warmly, and of whose benevolent and 
enthusiastic character Gretry, in his memoirs, gives 
many pleasing traits, had the composer, along with Cail- 
leau, the celebrated singer, to dinner at his house, 
Gretry sang over his opera, and Cailleau, who had nearly 
declined to meet him, could hardly believe his ears when 
he heard such music from a man who had been described 
to him as destitute of merit. Cailleau introduced him 
to the other performers of the Théatre Italien, at which 
theatre it was brought out in August, 1768, admirably 
performed, and received by the public with enthusiasm. 

Gretry gives an amusing account of the change which 
this one night made in his condition. «“ Next morning,” 
he says, “a friend called upon me, and asked me to go 
with him, as he had something to show me that would 
please me.—‘ Well, let us go,’ said I, ‘for I am tired al- 
ready with hearing new pieces read to me this morn- 
ing.’—* What, already ’—« To be sure—why I have 
already had the offer of five pieces which have been ac- 
cepted at the theatre; and the poets who have honoured 
me with their visits are the very men whom I have so 
long been vainly beseeching to give me something.— 
‘Ah! said my friend,’ ‘how I was amused last night 
while your opera was going on! I had a perfect crowd 
of these gentlemen about me; and at the end of every 
air, they were crying, Ah! he shall do my piece—you 
shall see, gentlemen, what I shall give him! If the air 
was a comic one, 4h ! cried somebody, I have comic airs 
in my piece too; bravo, bravo! heis my man! But, 
added my friend, ‘have you agreed with any of these 
gentlemen ?’—‘O no; I have told them that Marmontel 
shall have the preference, as he was willing to take his 
chance with me.’ My friend and I went out together; 
he took me to a little street behind the Italian theatre, 
where he showed me a snuff-shop which had got above 
the door ‘ The great Huron N , tobacconist.’ I 
went in and bought a pound, which, of course, I found 
super-excellent.” 

Gretry’s next opera was Lucile, also written by Mar- 
montel. It appeared tn January, 1769, and had great 
success, though the piece was severely criticised as being 
affected and unnatural. ‘he character of the music 
strengthened an impression, which had been made by 
Le Huron, that Gretry, with all his genius, wanted 
gaiety ; and the journals laid it to his charge as matter 
of reproach, that he had made the audience cry at the 
comic opera. The subject of Lucile is very touching. 
Two young lovers are about to be married with the con- 
sent of their parents. On the wedding-day, the bride’s 
foster-father makes his appearance, and reveals to her 
that she is not the daughter of her supposed parents, 
but had been substituted in her infancy for their child, 
who had died at nurse. The poor girl’s distress and 
conduct, on a discovery which at once destroyed hei 
happiness, excited much interest; and the piece, not- 
withstanding the objections of the critics, enjoyed great 
and permanent favour. By bis third piece, Le Tableau 
Parlant, a lively farce, written by Anseaume, which 
appeared in the autumn of the same year, Gretry vindi- 
cated his claim to the possession of vis comica. 

Zémire et Azor, one of Gretry’s most celebrated 
operas, appeared in December, 1771. It was written by 
Marmontel, who took the subject from the well-known 
fairy tale of Beauty and the Beast. Its extraordinary 
success was at first owing to the admirable manner in 
which the character of zor was represented by Clair- 
val; but its permanent favour arose from the romantic 
interest of the piece, and the charms of the music. It 
was not only performed in every theatre in France, but 
adapted to the Italian, German, and English stage. Our 
English opera, Selima and Azor, is a version of this 
piece, with some beautiful music added by Linley. 
Gretry, from his Italian education, was looked upon with 
dislike by the partisans of the French school; and the 
success of Zémire et Azor excited the jealousy of the 
supporters of the grand opera. Rameau’s Castor et 
Pollux was got up with great splendour, in express op- 
position to it, at the Académie Royale de Musique, 
and all the amateurs of the old school crowded tv it, 
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many people coming even from distant parts of the 
country. 

Céphale et Procris, produced in 1774, was less suc- 
cessful than any of Gretry’s previous operas. ‘The sub- 
ject is the well-known mythological tale, prettily and 
ingeniously treated by Marmontel, but with a good deal 
of his affected and artificial style. The scene in which 
Cephalus makes Procris a great many apologies for 
having committed the gaucherie of killing her, seemed 
Jaughable even to the Parisian audiences of that day. 
The following colloquy takes place between the dying 
nymph and her lover—la politesse Francaise, on both 
sides, “can no farther go.” 


“ Cephale. Et tu meurs de ma main! 


Je chéris encore cette main ; 


Procris. 
Donne la moi. 
Ceph. Non. 
Proce. Donne, donne. 
Ceph. Pardonne, hélas! pardonne 
A lerreur de ma main. 
Proce. Tu m’aimais, je pardonne 


A lerreur de ta main.” 


It was at this period that Gluck, in consequence of 
circumstances which have been already mentioned, ar- 
rived at Paris. He obtained the patronage of the young 
queen, the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, formerly his 
pupil at Vienna; and her whole influence was neces- 
sary to support him against the hostility of the musi- 
cians and amateurs of the French school, who used all 
the resources of cabal and intrigue to prevent his new 
opera from being heard. After six months spent in pre- 
paration, and in contending with obstacles, Iphigénie en 
Aulide was at length performed on the 19th of April, 
1774, by the express command of the queen. On the 
day which had been appointed for the first representa- 
tion, Gluck was informed that the principal singer was 
suddenly taken ill, but that another would perform his 
part for that evening. Gluck, suspecting a new ma- 
neuvre, replied, that the piece must be postponed. This 
was declared to be impossible, as it had been positively 
announced to the public and the royal family. «I will 
sooner,” Gluck declared, resolutely, “throw my opera 
in the fire than submit to its being murdered in the way 
you propose.” All remonstrance was vain; and the 
royal family, being appealed to, allowed the performance 
of Gluck’s piece to be postponed. 

The success of Iphigénie was triumphant, notwith- 
standing all the opposition it met with; and Gluck’s 
triumph was still greater on the appearance, in the au- 
tumn of the same year, of Orphée—his Orfeo adapted 
to the French stage by M. de Molines. “ ‘The trans- 
port,” says Grimm, writing at the time,* “with which 
this piece has been received, in spite of the old cabal of 
the partisans of Lulli and Rameau, proves the progress 
which this celebrated composer has already caused in 
the national taste: it proves that we need not despair of 
our ears, and that by dint of patience and genius the 
most respectable prejudices may be got rid of.” 

Gluck next brought out his Alceste in 1776, and 
Armide appeared in 1777. While he was engaged in 
this last work, Piccini arrived in Paris. 

By this time Gluck had overcome the opposition he 
had at first met with, and for more than three years had 
obtained undisputed possession of the French opera. 
The partisans of Rameau transferred their allegiance to 
him; and the principal reason, apparently, for their es- 
pousing the cause of his music, was, that as it was not 
Italian music, (for which their hatred was unabated,) it 
might be considered as akin to the French music which 
they used to extol. The bulk of the public attached 
themselves tu this party, while the partisans of the Ita- 
lian music were comparatively few. They, however, as 
well as their opponents, agreed in representing Gluck’s 
music as being quite French, though less natural in its 
melody than Lulli’s, and less pure in its style than Ra- 
meau’s. It was thus for the same reason that the one 
party applauded Gluck, and the other abused him. The 
Italian party said that Gluck had sacrificed all the re- 
sources and all the beauties of his art to the single con- 
sideration of dramatic effect—a sacrifice, they added 
sarcastically, which was no doubt quite to the taste of a 
people who were insensible to the charms of melody, but 
had the nicest discernment in regard to theatrical pro- 


priety. Observe, they said, the conduct of a French 
audience at a new opera—their praise or censure is al- 
ways directed to the style of the poem or the conduct of 
the plot, while the music is slightly attended to, and 
produces nothing but vague commonplace remarks, 
showing merely that they neither comprehend nor feel 
it. Alceste narrowly escaped condemnation the first 
night, owing to the awkwardness of the plot and the 
flatness of the catastrophe. It was a little improved in 
these respects, and immediately extolled to the skies. 
And this, exclaimed the Italian party—this is the love 
we bear to music in France! 

The adherents of Gluck, on the other hand, defended 
themselves on the principles expressly adopted by Gluck 
himself in the composition of his operas. ‘They main- 
tained that the music of an opera constituted, as well as 
its poetry, the language of the piece; and that, conse- 
quently, the one, as well as the other, ought to be sub- 
servient to dramatic truth and propriety. If pretty and 
well-sounding verses afford no excuse for a nonsensical 
subject and absurd or incoherent incidents, why should 
melodious music reconcile us to such absurdities? It is 
doing small honour, they argued, to the art of music, to 
consider it, as the Italians do, a mere physical luxury, a 
gratification to an organ of sense. 

The violence of factious animosity, as usual, Jed both 
parties into extremes. Each exaggerated the opinions 
of their adversaries, fastening only upon their errors, 
without observing or admitting the truth with which 
they were mingled. It was no more true that Gluck 
had sacrificed the charms of melody to a rigid observance 
of theatrical effect, than that Pergolesi and Galuppi had 
thought of nothing but rendering their music agreeable 
to the ear. 

Such were the disputes which agitated the musical 
world when Piccini arrived at Paris. 

This great composer, then in the zenith of his fame, 
was eagerly patronised by the partisans of Italian mu- 
sic, and particularly by Marmontel, who not only sup- 
ported him with all his influence, but offered to act as 
his poet and his instructor in the French language, of 
which Piccini understood not a word. Marmontel mo- 
dernised Quinault’s beautiful opera of Roland, and then, 
with friendly zeal, set to work to teach Piccini to read 
and understand it. “ Imagine,” says Marmontel in bis 
Memoirs, “the trouble I had in giving these lessons. 
Line by line, word by word, I had every thing to ex- 
plain; and when he had laid hold of the meaning of a 
passage, I recited it to him, marking the accent, the pro- 
sody, and the cadence of the verses. He listened eagerly ; 
and I had the satisfaction to see that what he heard was 
carefully noted down. His delicate ear seized so readily 
the accent of the language and the measure of the 
poetry, that in his music he never mistook them, It was 
an inexpressible pleasure to me to see him practise be- 
fore my eyes an art of which I had till then no idea. 
His harmony was in his mind. He wrote his air with 
the utmost rapidity ; and when he had traced its design, 
he filled up all the parts of the score, distributing the 
traits of harmony and melody just as a skilful painter 
would distribute on his canvass the colours, lights, and 
shadows of his picture. When all this was done, he 
opened his harpsichord, which he had been using as his 
writing-table ; and then I heard an air, a duet, a chorus, 
complete in all its parts, with a truth of expression, an 
intelligence, a unity of design, a magic in the harmony, 
which delighted both my ear and my feelings.” 

The rehearsals of Roland threw Piccini into despair. 
The singers and the band could make nothing of the 
music, and were not even able to keep the time for a 
dozen bars together. During this confusion, Piccini sat 
in a corner in a state of utter dismay and helplessness, 
while Gluck, who kindly assumed the task of conductor, 
exerted himself to produce something like order. Mar- 
montel, standing in great agitation at Piccini’s elbow, 
kept constantly endeavouring to rouse him: ‘ Now pray 
get up and show them the proper time of that move- 
ment—you see they have no notion of it.” But Piccini 
merely shook his head, and ejaculated from time to time 
in his Italian French, « Ah! toutte va male, toutte.” 
One day, in particular, when it was proposed that the 
parts should be rehearsed by the doubles, Marmontel, 
angrily declaring that his friend’s opera should not be 
performed by doubles, snatched the part out of the hand 
of the young man who was to be the substitute for Le 








* Correspondence, August, 1774. 


Gros. ‘This was taken as a high affront by the whole 
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body of doubles ; and one of the chorus-singers protest- 
ed with great emphasis that he, to be sure, had not the 
honour of being a double, but that if M. Marmontel had 
used such language to him, he should have waited for 
him at the door to chastise him for his impertinence. At 
last, after a world of pains, the performers began to see 
their way, and at last entered so much into the spirit of 
the composition, that it was performed to the author’s 
entire satisfaction, 

The music of Roland was severely criticised by the 
anti-Italian party. The Gluckists maintained that it 
was very pretty concert music, and nothing more; that 
it tickled the ear, but did not touch the heart; that it 
was calculated to please, but could never excite the en- 
thusiasm, the emotion, produced by the sublime strains 
of Alceste and Orpheus. The feeble remnant who still 
stood up for the glory of the old French opera, exclaim- 
ed against the poet and musician who had laid their pro- 
fane hands on the masterpieces of Quinault, and had 
attempted to sever the bond which united his name with 
that of the venerable Lulli. Where the energy and 
dramatic effect of some of the passages was undeniable, 
as in Roland’s soliloquy in the third act, “ Ah, j atten- 
drai longtemps, la nuit est loin encore,” the adverse 
party consoled themselves by saying, that in these pass- 
ages Piccini had imitated the French style; and the un- 
concerned part of the public crowded night after night 
to listen to music which their unbiased judgment and 
taste told them was admirable and delightful. 

Piccini’s success gave strength and contidence to the 
Italian party, and the musical war razed more violently 
than ever. Pamphlets, lampoons, epigrams, articles in 
the journals, appeared in multitudes. The Abbé Arnaud, 
M. Suard, the Bailli du Rollet (the author of Jphigénie) 
headed the Gluck party, while Piccini’s chief supporter 
among the literati was Marmontel. The violence of 
faction actually broke up the ordinary intercourse of so- 
ciety. All other grounds of discord, even religious in- 
tolerance itself, were forgotten. The question no longer 
was, “Is he a Jansenist, a Molinist, an Encyclopedist, a 
philosopher, a good catholic, a free-thinker!” one ques- 
tion only was thought of—*«Is he a Gluckist—is he a 
Piccinist?” and on the answer to this momentous en- 
quiry depended the peace of families, and the duration 
of intimate and long established friendships. 

It must be admitted, however, that (at least in the be- 
ginning of the contest) the partisans of Gluck were 
more violent and unreasonable than those of Piccini. 
Gluck himself (it must be mentioned with regret) had 
the bad taste to mingle in the fray. T'wo or three let- 
ters, with his signature, appeared in the journals, con- 
taining sarcasms against Piccini and his friends, which 
came from Gluck with a very bad grace, and would 
create an unfavourable impression of his character, were 
it not probable that his literary partisans made free with 
his name in giving vent to these spiteful eflusions. 

It does not appear that Piccini, who was a mild and 
good-natured man, ever took any personal share in these 
hostilities. 

Marmontel wrote a pamphlet entitled, Essai sur les 
Révolutions de la Musique en France, in a tone of 
great moderation and good sense, which ought to bave 
been an example to the other disputants. In the follow- 
ing passage he liberally did justice to the merit of Gluck, 
and put the question in its proper light. “ M. Gluck,” 
he said, “ has been well received in France, and deserv- 
ed to be so. He has increased the rapidity, force, and 
energy of musical declamation; and, even in exagge- 
rating its expression, he has at least saved it from one 
excess by an excess of a contrary kind. He has pro- 
duced great effects by means of harmony ; he has obliged 
our performers to keep time in singing; he has given 
the choruses a share in the action of the drama, and 
connected the ballet with the subject of the scene. His 
style, in short, is of a composite order, in which the 
German taste prevails, but which shows how the charac- 
ters of the French opera may be accommodated to the 
Italian music. Let us give him rivals worthy to equal 
him in tse part in which he is distinguished, and to sur- 
pass him in the part in which he does not excel. Let 
him maintain his ground, if he can, by the strength of 
his orchestra and the vehemence of his declamation ; let 
his competitors distinguish themselves by a style of 
music as impassioned as his, and more touching, and 
by a harmony as expressive, but more pure and trans- 





parent; and let the nation, after having deliberately 
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balanced the character of both kinds of music and the | till the Gluckists were driven away by an unlucky blun- 
effects they produce, form their own judgment respect- | der made by themselves. T'he concert bills announced 


ing the pleasure they have derived from the one and the 
other.” 

For several years Gluck and Piccini continued to pro- 
duce operas, while the war among their adherents went 
on without intermission. The success of their works 
was pretty nearly balanced. Each was supported by a 
numerous party, and both were supported by that por- 
lion of the public who were disposed to enjoy good 
music, whether it came from Gluck or Piccini. Gluck 
produced Armide, Iphigénie en Tauride, and Narcisse. 
The two first met with brilliant success; but Varcisse 
was coldly received. It was the last work of Gluck, 
who soon afterwards left France. 

Piccini produced Atys, which was not less favourably 
received than Roland; and he then composed [phigénie 
en Tauride, which, though bearing the same title, was 
a different drama from that which had been composed 
by Gluck. It was imprudent in Piccini to take a sub- 
ject which had been already successfully treated by his 
rival. 

Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride made a stronger and 
more general impression than any of his former operas. 
The poem was the first production of a young drama- 
tist, M. Guillard, who followed the plan of the tragedy 
by M.de la Touche. The subject is simple and pathetic, 
the action rapid, and the effect very interesting. The 
music was not admitted by the Piccinists to possess 
melody ; but it was so powerful and dramatic, that one 
of them (Baron de Grimm) said, “ I don’t know if this 
is singing; but perhaps it is something much better.”* 
« When I hear Iphigénie,” adds Grimm, “I forget that 
I am at the opera; I think I am listening to a Greek 
tragedy, with music composed by Le Kain and Made- 
moiselle Clairon.”’ 

Piccini’s Iphigénie en Tawvide was a bad rifacimento 
of De la Touche’s tragedy. The Gluckists were very 
indignant at Piccini’s presumption in taking this sub- 
ject after it had been treated by the German composer. 
Piccini’s music is beautiful, but it had indifferent suc- 
cess. On the second night Mademviselle Laguerre, who 
performed the part of Iphigénie, appeared on the stage 
in such a state of elevation that she could not walk 
without staggering, and was held up by the attendant 
priestesses. ‘I'his lady, who had risen from the pavé, 
and had afterwards contrived to ruin a prince of the 
blood and a wealthy farmer-general, was, nevertheless, a 
great favourite of the public, and, on this occasion, was 
treated with singular indulgence. The audience neither 
laughed nor hissed—suppressed murmurs only were 
heard in the parterre. In the interval between the first 
and second acts the fair heroine recovered herself, and 
went through the remainder of the piece with tolerable 
decency. She did not, however, entirely escape ; for 
the king, hearing of this exhibition, ordered her to the 
prison of Fort l’Evéque, where she remained two days, 
and was liberated on the intercession of some men of 
rank, and of Piccini himself. When her friends came 
to fetch her out of prison, she was, or pretended to be, 
much ashamed, and repeated with great pathos the first 
two lines of her part— 


yt 


“O jour fatal, que je voulais en vain 
Ne pas compter parmi ceux de ma vie!” 


On her reappearance she was welcomed with acclama- 
tions loud and long, and sang more delightfully than 
ever.{ 

Gluck’s departure from France did not put an end to 
the feuds between his partisans and those of Piccini. 
An amusing instance of the still subsisting party spirit 
occurred in 1781. 

After the burning of the opera-house, the Académie 
Royale de Musique gave concerts twice a week in the 
Tuileries, At first they were all attended by both parties, 





* A precisely similar compliment, we have been told, 
was paid by a great Italian cantatrice to Moore’s sing- 
ing, or rather musical recitation, of his own Irish bal- 
lads. 

+ Mademoiselle Laguerre died, in 1783, of the effects 
of dissipation, after a brilliant but profligate career of 
seven or eight years. Grimm, in his notice of her death 
at the time it happened, says she left one million eight 
hundred thousand livres, or seventy-five thousand pounds 
sterling ! 


an Italian air by the Chevalier Gluck. When it came 


| to be performed, all the Piccinists pretended to rise and 





leave the room, or gather in knots for the purpose of 
chatting round the fireplaces. The Gluckists, left mas- 
ters of the field, listened with profound attention, and 
encored the air with shouts of applause. To their dis- 
comfiture, however, some good-natured Piccinist began 
to whisper among them that there had been a small mis- 
take, the air not being Gluck’s, but Jomelli’s, and one, 
too, that had been hissed in Italy. The Piccinists tri- 
umphed unmercifully ; and the mortified Gluckists re- 
turned no more to the concerts of the Académie Royule 
de Musique. They had, indeed, a ground of consola- 
tion, had they been aware of it; for Jomelli, though an 
[talian, imbibed the German style during his long resi- 
dence in Germany ; and it was because his latest and 
best compositions actually had a resemblance to those of 
Gluck, that they were applauded in Germany and hissed 
by his own countrymen. 

During the period while Gluck and Piccini were com- 
posing for the French opera, its affairs flourished under 
the liberal administration of M. de Vismes. ‘There were 
performed serious operas by Gluck, Piccini, and Ra- 
meau ; Italian burlettas by Piccini, Sacchini, Anfossi, 
and Paesiello; and ballets got up with great splendour ; 
and all these performances were well attended. The 
Italian music was much applauded, but the old French 
school still drew the greatest audiences. When Castor 
et Pollua: was revived, it set aside, for a time, every 
thing else. Jt was remarked that there was little ap- 
plause; but the public made a point of showing their 
attachment to the good old French school, and the twen- 
tieth representation was as crowded as the first. 

The prosperity of the opera under M. de Vismes came 
to a sudden termination. In March, 1779, a spirit of 
disaffection seized the whole corps dramatique, the re- 
sult of which was a rebellion, still memorable in the an- 
nals of the French stage. Actors, singers, and dancers, 
all joined in the mutiny. Loud complaints were raised 
against the despotism of the manager, and nothing was 
heard behind the scenes but high-sounding demands of 
their rights, liberties, and independence. A congress 
was formed, (La Fayette was just returned from Ame- 
rica,) and the illustrious Vestris, the “« Dieu de la danse,” 
declared that he should be its Washington. This as- 
sembly evinced a determined spirit of resistance; and 
the patriots obtained the support of the Prince de Sou- 
bise, and other men of rank and influence. The manager 
was obliged to have recourse to the authority of govern- 
ment, in order to reduce the mutineers to obedience; but 
even official orders failed in their effect. “ The minister 
orders ine to dance,” said Mademoiselle Guimard ; “ well 
—he had better look to himself, lest I make Aim dance 
[out of office, she meant] one of these days.” This 
Mademoiselle Guimard had demanded a new and splen- 
did dress for her part in Castor et Pollux, which the 
manager refused as a piece of unnecessary extravagance. 
The fair danseuse immediately sent him the dress she 
had, cut into a thousand pieces; and the manager had 
great difficulty in getting her to resume her part, after 
having given her the dress she demanded. Her amus- 
ing threat to turn out the minister was talked of one 
evening at the king’s coucher. “It is all your own fault, 
gentlemen,” said the good-natured young sovereign ; “if 
you paid these ladies fewer attentions, they would not 
be so insolent.” 

The great Vestris having given M. de Vismes a very 
insolent answer, that gentleman said with some irrita- 
tion, “ Do you know to whom you speak, M. Vestris ?” 
“ To whom I speak,” said Vestris ; “ why, to the farmer 
of my talent.” At last matters came toa crisis. The 
younger Vestris, for some gross act of rebellion, was 
arrested and sent to Fort l’Evéque. His parting from 
his father was sublime. “Go, my son,” said the Dieu 
de la danse, in the presence of all the performers assem- 
bled in the green-room to see the departure of this 
youthful victim of arbitrary power ;—“ go—this is the 
proudest day of your life. Take my carriage, and de- 
mand the apartment of my friend the King of Poland ; 
I shall pay every expense.”* The same night, Dauber- 





* This amusing trait brings to mind another of the 
same sort. When the younger Vestris made his debit, 
the Dieu de la danse, in a magnificent and accurate 


val, another dancer, was sent to prison for some very 
seditious language. These strong measures, however, 
only made matters worse. There were nothing but 
meetings, deliberations, remonstrances to the court, de. 
putations to Versailles, and other proceedings of a simi- 
lar kind; while the business of the theatre was at a 
stand. The performers unanimously demanded their 
own dismission or that of the manager. A long nego- 
tiation took place, conducted with all the forms of diplo- 
macy, and in which the first persons in the state took part; 
and its result was, that the supreme direction of the 
opera was committed to the Prévot des Marchands, and 
M. de Vismes was reduced to the situation of his 
deputy. During this period France suffered great po- 
litical misfortunes—the loss of Pondicherry, the disas- 
trous expedition to St. Lucie, and the destruction of her 
commerce by the enterprises of the English navy: but 
these things were looked upon with comparative indif- 
ference by the Parisians, whose minds were engrossed 
by a subject which came home more closely to their 
business and their bosoms—the great rebellion in the 
opera-house.* 

The chief cause of this rebellion appears to have been 
the encouragement given by the manager to Italian mu- 
sic and Italian performances. And its effect was, that 
the government ordered the performance of Italian 
operas to be discontinued both at the Académie Royale 
de Musique, and the Comédie Italienne, and all the 
Italian performers to be dismissed, to the regret of a 
portion of the Parisian public, but to the satisfaction of 
the great majority, who seem to have been more ena- 
moured than ever of Rameau and Gluck; the German 
composer sharing their favour, because, having been ac- 
customed to put him, as well as their countryman, in 
opposition to the Italians, they chose very absurdly to 
class Rameau and Gluck together, as belonging” to the 
same school. 

The quarrels between the Gluckists and Piccinists, at 
this time, had risen to the highest pitch. Some mode- 
rate men endeavoured to reconcile the contending parties, 
especially D’Alembert, and the Chevalier de Chastel- 
leux, (an eminent critic,) who wrote an article with this 
view in the Mercure. But these endeavours had no 
effect. The missiles of pamphlets, lampoons, and epi- 
grams, flew thicker than ever. Marmontel having writ- 
ten a poem on this musical war, M. Suard sent him 
word, very civilly, that if he published it, he (Suard) 
would inflict upon him manual chastisement. This did 
not hinder Marmontel from reading it in all companies, 
but it does not appear that the promised drubbing was 
bestowed. The Gluck party, however, annoyed Mar- 
montel with songs and squibs of various kinds. The 
following smart epigram by the Abbé Arnauld had great 
vogue among his party :— 


«“ Ce Marmontel, si lent, si lourd, 
Qui ne parle pas, mais qui beugle, 
Juge Ja peinture en aveugle, 
Et la musique comme un sourd. 
Ce pédant & si sotte mine, 
Et de ridicules barde, 
Dit qu’il a le secret des beaux vers de Racine ;— 
Jamais secret ne fut si bien gardé,”’ 





court dress, with a sword at his side and his hat under 
his arm, advanced to the front of the stage, leading his 
son by the hand; and after having addressed the audi- 
ence on the sublimity of his art, and the brilliant pro- 
mise given by the august heir of his name, he turned 
with a majestic air to the young debutant, and said, 
« Now, my son, show the public your talent—your father 
beholds you !” 

* The public found consolation for the loss of St. 
Lucie, as usual, in a joke. It was said that if ever M. 
d’Estaing received the baton of a marshal of France, it 
should not be made of « bois de St. Lucie.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Sacchini—Tribute by Piccini to Gluck’s memory— 

Their rivalry and its consequences—Gretry’s operas— 

D' Hele — Dalayrac—Gossec—Salieri— Beaumarchais 

—Mehul—Cherubini—Catel, Berton, and Le Sueur 

—Boieldieu — Hérold —Auber—Meyerbeer—Halé vy 

—French singing. 

Gluck had left Paris in 1779; but Piccini found a 
new rival in his celebrated countryman Sacchini, who 
arrived in 1781. They were old friends ; and Sacchini 
came to France in consequence of the advice of Piccini, 
who exerted himself in his behalf, and rejoiced in his 
success, little suspecting that the Gluck party would set 
up Sacchini in opposition to him. Sacchini was immedi- 
ately surrounded by a cabal, who persuaded him that 
Piccini was jealous of his success, and wished to depress 
him; and this produced an estrangement between them. 
A new sect arose, that of the Sacchinists, a sort of 
« mitigated Gluckists,” (as a French writer calls them,) 
who resembled the Gluckists, however, chiefly in their 
jealousy of Piccini. The friendly intercourse of the 
composers, however, though interrupted, was not broken 
off; and when Sacchini died in 1786, a memoir of him, 
by Piccini, appeared in the journals, containing a warm 
and affectionate tribute to his character, both as a mu- 
sician and as a man. 

Sacchini’s Rénaud, or Rinaldo, was produced in the 
beginning of 1783, afier every possible impediment had 
been thrown in its way by the intrigues of the opposite 
party, who would have succeeded in preventing its per- 
formance, had it not been for the special interference of 
the queen. It had comsplete success, to which the per- 
formance of Madame St. Huberti in the character of 
Armide greatly contributed. In the same year he pro- 
duced his Chimene, the drama of which, founded on 
Corneille’s Cid, was written by Guillard. Piccini, on 
he other hand, was equally active. He produced Atys, 
Le Dormeur Eveillé,and Didon; which last was his 
greatest triumph, and is generally considered his chef 
deuvre. It met with unanimous applause. Even the 
Gluckists were its most zealous partisans, because, they 
said, Piccini himself had become a Gluckist. There is 
no doubt this opera produced a greater dramatic effect 
than any of Piccini’s previous works in the serious style ; 
partly owing to the structure of the poem, (which was 
by Marmontel,) and partly to the superior variety, rich- 
ness, and energy of the music. It was not, therefore, 
without some appearance of reason that the admirers of 
Gluck gave him credit for having caused an improvement 
in the style of Piccini. Madame de St. Huberti was very 
great in the character of Dido. This lady was such a 
favourite of the public, that, one evening, at the Tédtre 
Italien, when she got up to leave her box, the audience 
rose and applauded her in the same manner as if she had 
been a royal personage. “If the public,” says Grimm, 
who mentions this circumstance, “ had known that, the 
very same day, Madame St. Huberti had reconciled Pic- 
cini and Sacchini, who had quarreled we do not know 
why, their enthusiasm would have been still greater. 
The address, feeling, and grace which she has shown in 
reuniting these two illustrious rivals, do her as much 
honour, in the eyes of all who know her, as even her ex- 
traordinary talents. 

Sacchini’s greatest work, (dipe a Colonne, was 
brought out in 1787, after his death. The drama was 
written by Guillard, and founded on Ducis’ tragedy. 
This opera was received with enthusiasm, not only in 
France, but in Italy and Germany, in which last country 
it is still occasionally performed along with several other 
chef d’euvres of the old school. A few years ago it was 
brought out with great splendour at Berlin, under the 
direction of Spontini. Sacchini’s last opera, Evelina, 
was also produced after his death, but was not successful. 
The piece, the subject of which was taken from Mason’s 
Caractacus, was pronounced heavy, though the music 
was admitted to be admirable. 

On the death of Gluck in 1787, a noble tribute to his 
memory by his great rival Piccini appeared in the Paris 
journals. Piccini proposed a subscription, not for the 
erection of a statue, but for the establishment of an an- 
nual concert to take place on the anniversary of Gluck’s 
death, and to consist entirely of his compositions ; « in 
order to transmit to posterity the spirit and the character 
of his works, that they may serve as a model to future 
artists of the true style of dramatic music.” 











The appearance of this article surprised both Piccini’s 
partisans and those of Gluck. The former found them- 
selves unwillingly obliged to believe, in opposition to all 
that they had so industriously written and printed, that 
Gluck, after all, might have been a man of genius, since 
Piccini himself frankly yielded him that title; while the 
Gluck party felt mortified that his most formidable rival 
had done him a much greater honour than they had been 
able to do, with all their clamorous support. The lead- 
ers of both parties—men who had been chiefly actuated 
by literary vanity or self-interest, affected not to know 
that these great men always did each other justice, even 
while those who presumed to criticise them denied to 
each of them the very merits by which he was peculiarly 
distinguished. Gluck always admired his rival’s felici- 
tous and charming melodies, the clearness of his style, 
the elegance and truth of bis expression ; while Piccini, 
with equal readiness, admitted that Gluck’s new views of 
dramatic action, his manner of intermingling the choruses 
with the dialogue of the principal personages, the rapid 
march of his scenes, and the power of his musical lan- 
guage in conveying sentiment and passion, had con- 
tributed greatly to the progress of the opera. Piccini 
said, and said truly, that the French lyrical stage owed 
as much to Gluck as French tragedy had done to Cor- 
neille; and it may well be supposed, that Gluck, had he 
been the survivor, would, with equal liberality, and equal 
truth, have said that the French lyrical stage had owed 
as much to Piccini as French tragedy to Racine. We 
may add, in the words of a French critic, that “ as the 
great Corneille was never more nobly eulogised than in 
the discourse delivered by Racine before the French 
academy, so it was from his competitor and rival Piccini 
that Gluck received the tribute which has done the 
greatest honour to his memory.” 

Though the favour which these great rivals enjoyed 
in their own day was equally divided, yet the works of 
the German composer have withstood the effects of time 
better than those of the Italian. The beautiful music of 
Piccini is now confined to the concert-room or the cham- 
ber, and rarely (too rarely) heard even there. But the 
operas of Gluck keep their places on the stage, both in 
France and Germany. Amid the profusion of ever- 
changing novelties, no old works can be frequently per- 





art. A contest so conducted necessarily attracted a large 
share of public attention; and the powerful support and 
eloquent encomiums bestowed upon each description of 
music by its partisans, convinced the unbiased part of 
the public that each was worthy of support and eulogy, 
as being possessed of its own peculiar beauties. Even 
during the heat of the controversy, the lovers of music 
flocked to hear the operas of Piccini as well as of Gluck. 
Each had the support of a great neutral body, as well as 
of his own partisans ; and when the violence of the dis- 
pute at length subsided, the French public were well 
able to appreciate and enjoy the excellences of every 
school of dramatic music, and to give welcome and en- 
couragement to those Italian and German composers 
who, from that time to the present, have devoted their 
talents to the French lyrical stage. 

While, in the serious opera, the suffrages of the public 
were divided among the works of Rameau, Gluck, Piccini, 
and Sacchini, all parties continued to be delighted with 
the comic operas of Gretry. Among his fifty pieces there 
are only two serious operas, or tragedies, neither of 
which was successful; Céphale et Procris, which has 
been already mentioned, and Andromaque, which was 
Racine’s tragedy converted into an opera by a play- 
wright of the name of Pitra. The dramatist and com- 
poser attempted to make this piece grand and imposing, 
by stuffing it full of noisy choruses. ‘There is a chorus 
in every scene; every dialogue and even soliloquy is de- 
livered, and every incident takes place, in the presence 
of the multitude of confidential persons who fill the 
stage ;—an absurdity which was ridiculed by the critics 
of that day, but now passes current on the Italian opera 
boards. 

Gretry’s operas appeared in regular succession from 
the year 1767 to 1791; and a few were produced at 
long intervals, down to the year 1797. His last opera 
was Anacreon, a work which had considerable success. 
He died in 1813. 

Gretry has enjoyed a pupularity in France, equally 
extensive and durable as that of Lulli or Rameau, and 
better merited. His principal operas are very charming 
productions. He was fortunate in having men of genius 
for poets, and his music is melodious, spirited, and dra- 
matic. His Zémire et Azor and Richard Ceur de 





formed any where; but the Orfeo, the Alceste, the [phi- 
génie en Aulide, and the Armide, are, at intervals, 
produced at Berlin, Dresden, &c., as well as at Paris. 
Amide was splendidly revived at Paris in 1826, and en- | 
thusiastically received by the audience. ‘“ The powerful | 
choruses,” says a Parisian journal of the day, “ were | 
executed with spirit and correctness, particularly that of | 
the attendants of Hate in the first act, on which the | 
energetic character of Gluck’s sublime genius is so | 
powerfully stamped. In justice to their taste, we must | 
mention the marked homage which the public sponta- | 
neously rendered to the composer. ‘The orchestra had | 
scarcely finished the first bars of the symphony to the | 
famous duet, ‘ Esprit de haine et de rage,’ in the in- | 
cantation scene, when the loudest applauses rang through | 
every part of the house.” This opera was again revived | 
in 1831, when it was judiciously curtailed from five acts } 
to three. On this occasion the celebrated Nourrit pro- | 
duced a great effect by his action and singing in the part | 
of Rinaldo ; but the piece, on the whole, was somewhat | 
coldly received: the long scenes in recitative, even 
though curtailed, having been fougd tedious. 

The long warfare between the partisans of Gluck and 
those of Piccini, notwithstanding the absurd violence | 
with which it was carried on, had a great and beneficial | 
effect on the state of music in France. It was of a dif- | 
ferent character from the musical feuds which had taken | 
place in England—between those, for instance, caused by | 
the rivalry of Handel and Buononcini, of Faustina and | 
Cuzzoni, or of Farinelli and Senesino. These were the | 
frivolous whims of people of fashion, without any aim or | 
object beyond the gratification of vanity. The Gluck | 
and Piccini parties numbered among their champions the | 
most distinguished names in the literature and society of 
France. ‘The dispute itself was based upon principles of | 
dramatic and musical criticism, and carried on with a| 
degree of wit, learning, eloquence, and critical acumen, 
which still give an interest to the controversy, though its 
subject has long since passed away ;—any interest, too, | 
rather heightened than otherwise by the extravagant | 
vehemence of the disputants, their arrogant dogmatism, 
and self-satisfied ignorance of the practical details of the 





| Sédaine, and D’Hele. 


Lion were successfully adapted to the English stage, and 
these, with several others, were translated into German, 
and, even within these few years, have been performed 
at different German theatres. In 1829, Guilleaume Tell 
was brought out at Paris with great care and splendour. 
Some alterations were made in the poem (which was 
originally written by Sédaine,) and M. Berton enriched 
the score by the addition of parts for wind instruments 
in the modern style. ‘The piece was received with ac- 
clamations, and drew crowded audiences for many nights. 
The public, in their enthusiasm, called for the authors ; 
a demand which could not well be complied with, as they 
had both been many years in their graves: but the bust 
of Gretry was brought upon the stage, attended by the 
principal performers, who crowned it with laurel, while 
three rounds of applause were given by the audience. 
Notwithstanding the success of this experiment, the con- 
stant influx of novelties seems to have prevented its repe- 
tition.* 

Gretry’s principal operas were written by Marmontel, 
This last dramatist was Thomas 
Hales, an Englishman, whose name was thus gallicised. 
He is much spoken of, and with great respect and kind- 
ness, in the literary memories of the day. He had re- 
sided for ten years in Paris, and was always in difficul- 
ties and distress, spending part of his life among the 
coffee-houses, and the remainder in the Fort Il’Evéque. 
All that was known of his history was, that he was of 
Gloucestershire; had entered young into the English 
navy, and served in the West Indies; had afterwards 
traveled all over Europe, and lived a long time in Switzer- 
land and Italy. His manners were those of an accom- 
plished gentleman, and it was supposed that he had lost 
his patrimony by imprudence and extravagance, Even 
when in the most destitute condition, his demeanour was 





* See (in the Gazette Musicale for February 1837) 
an article by Berlioz, a highly distinguished composer 
and critic, containing some excellent observations on 
Richard Ceur de Lion, and an appeal io behalf of the 
works of Gretry, thrown aside to make room for a mul- 
titude of paltry productions of the day. 
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always dignified, and his habits regular; his whole de- 
portment was that of a man of respectable birth and sta- 
tion. After his circumstances had been improved by his 
success as a dramatic writer, he became passionately 
enamoured of Madame Bianchi, a favourite performer of 
soubrettes at the J'hédtre Italien; and so much was he 
engrossed by this attachment, that it estranged him from 
the society of all his friends. When the Italian company 
was suppressed, Madame Bianchi returned to Italy in 
spite of his endeavours to prevail on her to remain in 
France; and it was believed that his grief for this sepa- 
ration shortened his days. He died of consumption, a 
few months after her departure, before he had reached 
the age of forty.* He wrote three of Gretry’s operas, 
Le Jugement de Midas, L’ Amant Jaloux, and Les 
Evénemens Imprévus ; pieces not only of considerable 
dramatic merit, but remarkable for the spirit and purity 
of their style. 

Gretry’s most popular contemporary, as a composer of 
comic operas, was Nicholas Dalayrac. He was of a 
noble family, and served in the gardé du corps. His 
admiration of Gretry induced him to study music, and 
attempt dramatic composition. He made his debit in 
1782 by L’ Eclipse Totale, a little burletta written by 
Chabaussierre, a fellow-guardsman. The subject is 
amusing;—an astronomer has a young girl for a ward, 
who elopes with her lover while the guardian is observ- 
ing an eclipse, and the old gentleman tumbles into a well 
while running after the fugitives, The music of this 
lively trifle was found very pretty, and much applauded. 





In 1786 Dalayrac produced his most celebrated opera, | 


—.Vina, ou La Folle par Amour. This piece, and 


several others on the same subject, are founded on a real | 


incident.t A young girl of a village near Rouen was 
betrothed to a young sailor whom she loved, and who 
was to marry her on his return from along voyage. The 
lover informed her of the day on which he was to arrive, 
and asked her to meet him at aninn a few miles from 
the village. She repaired to the place of meeting. 
Afler waiting a long time, she saw her lover’s comrades 
make their appearance; she sprang to meet them, and 
at the moment when she expected to find herself in his 
arms, she was told he had perished the day before by an 
unhappy accident. 
and, when she revived, her reason was gone, After that 
fatal day, the poor girl repaired daily to the same inn, 
desired a table to be covered for two, went to the spot 
where she had hoped to meet her lover, sat down on the 


ground and wept for a few minutes, re-entered the inn, | 


and, after saying to the people of the house, with a sigh, 
“He will not be here to-day—lI shali come back to-mor- 
row,” returned home without uttering a word. 

M. Marsolier, the author of the drama, has given great 
effect to this little story. 


tion of Vina dissolved the audience in tears. The music 
is preity, simple, and expressive. The chorus while 
Nina sleeps, and the romance sung by her, are its most 
remarkable features. 

Dalayrac’s most successful operas, beside the above, 
are Adolphe et Clara, Maison a@ vendre, Picaros et 
Diego, Une heure de Mariage, Gulistan, and Camille. 
He died in 1809. 

Another contemporary of Gretry was Gossec, a greater 
musician, though not so popular a composer. He was 
born in Hanault about the year 1733, and, between the 
years 1766 and 1786, produced a nuinber of successful 


operas, both for the Académie de Musique and the | 


Comédie Italienne ; the principal of which were Le 
Faux Lord, Les Pecheurs, Toinon et Toinette, Sabi- 
nus,and Thesee. All these are now forgotten ; and it 
is upon his ecclesiastical music, which is of the highest 
order, that Gossec’s permanent fame will rest. 


This distinguished composer died in 1829, at the age | 


During his whole life he enjoyed high 
At the be- 


of ninety-six. 
consideration both as a man and an artist. 


ginning of the French Revolution, he was made director | 
of the band of the national guard, and composed the | 


music of many of the patriotic songs and hymns of that 
period, When the Conservatoire de Musique was 


* Gretry, in his Mémoires, gives an interesting account 
of this singular person, 

{ Paesiello’s beautiful opera of Vina was produced 
after that of Dalayrac, and the Italian piece is closely 
copied from the French. 


. | 
She fell senseless to the ground; | 


It was performed at the Come- | 
die Italienne, and Mile. Dugazon’s pathetic representa- | 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
| established in 1795, he was, jointly with Mehul and 
| Cherubini, placed at the head of that great institution, in 
| the management of which he took an active share until 


| within a short time of his death. For the last three or 
| four years of his life he lived, in comfortable retirement, 
| in the village of Passy, enjoying the society of his friends 
and his favourite amusement of the opera. “ All Paris,” 
‘says a French memoir of him, “ remembers the vener- 
| able composer, bent beneath the weight of years, quitting 
| his lodgings precisely at five, to repair to the Thédtre 
| Feydeau. He always halted half way, at the Café des 
| Variétés; and, after taking his coffee, resumed his 
| course, and was to be found, immediately after the open- 
|ing of the doors, in his accustomed corner of the pit. 
| Like a veteran, he continued, to the last, faithful to the 
| post of his early glories.” A few months before his 
| death, as he was on his way to his favourite place of 
| amusement, he was seized with a sudden weakness, and 
| fainted in the street. Some passers-by hastened to his 
| assistance, and, upon his recovering his senses, inquired 
| where he wished to be taken. His reply was, “ ‘I’o the 
| Opera Comique.” He appears to have been singularly 
| free from narrow or selfish feelings. He lived to see a 
| long train of composers rise in succession, from Gretry 
| to Rossini, many of whom acquired a popularity greater 
| than he had ever enjoyed ; but, in place of envying their 
celebrity, he admired them as artists, and regarded them 
| as friends. And, in return, he was looked up to by all 
| of them with sentiments of esteem and veneration, as the 
| patriarch of the art, the Nestor of French musicians. 
After Gluck’s departure from Paris, he was engaged 
by the directors of the French opera to compose the 
music for a piece called Les Danaides. Gluck, now 
old and infirm, entrusted this task to Salieri, then a 
| young man residing at Vienna, and receiving his in- 
structions. Salieri composed the opera according to the 
, plan which Gluck had sketched out, and under his super- 
intendence. Salieri went to Paris in 1784, and the piece 
| was brought out as Gluck’s with the exception of the | 
| third act, which was said to have been completed by 
| Salieri. It was received with the utmost applause, and | 
| the Parisian critics discovered in it all the beauties of 
| Gluck’s style. After its success was confirmed by seve- 
ral representations, Gluck, in an address to the French 
| public, announced that Salieri was the sole composer of 
| the opera. ‘The public took the deception in good part, 
|and Les Danaides was received with undimimished 
favour. 
In 1787 Salieri composed the music to Beaumarchais’ 
opera of T’arare. Beaumarchais had already produced | 
an extraordinary impression by his celebrated comedies, | 
Le Barbier de Seville and Le Mariage de Figaro ; 
the latter of which, independently of its dramatic merit, 
was suited to the temper of the time by the boldness 
with which the author exposed the vices of the great 
| and the abuses of the government. 'arare was equally 
/in unison with the spirit of the age, its object being to 
exhibit the emptiness of artificial distinctions of rank, for 
which purpose the author places a reptile upon a throne, 
/and draws his hero from the lowest class of the people. 
The moral is conveyed in the concluding lines of the 
piece :— 


“ Mortel, qui que tu sois, prince, Brame, ou soldat, 
Homme! ta grandeur sur la terre 
N’appartient point a ton état ; 

Elle est toute 4 ton caractére.” 


The appearance of this opera was long expected with 
|intense interest. Beaumarchais had read it in private 
circles for three years; and when he found that public 
curiosity was fully excited, he refused invitations to read 
| it from persons of the highest distinction. He accepted 
that of the Count d’Artois only on condition that several 
individuals of high rank, whom he had previously refused, 
should be admitted to the reading. Even the politics of 
that stirring time were forgotten for the moment, and 
less excitement was produced by the meetings of the 
Notables, and the daily changes in the ministry, than by 
Beaumarchais and his opera, At last it was performed, 
in June 1787, with extraordinary success, and continued 
fora long time to draw immense crowds; but it was re- 
marked that these audiences consisted of a different class 
of people fiom the usual frequenters of the theatre ; that 
| there was little or no applause; and that the spectators 
listened in silence, and with an air of gravity quite un- 








|exampled in theatrical exhibitions. ‘They received it, 





not as an entertainment, but as a political lecture—as , 
vindication of these “rights of man” to which thei; 
minds were now awakened; and it did its part, up. 
doubtedly, in accelerating a movement, the destructive 
rapidity of which was as yet foreseen by no one. 

The story of this opera, which is interesting, is eyj. 
dently founded in part on the well-known eastern tale of 
Sadak and Kalasrade. It was translated into Italian, 
and produced at Vienna under the title of Axur R- 
d Ormus ; and such was the taste of the fashionable 
society of that capital, that it was preferred to the Don 
Giovanna and Figaro of Mozart. Salieri, notwithstand. 
ing the inferiority of bis genius, stood higher than Mo. 
zart in the favour of the court and the aristocracy, and 
succeeded, by his intrigues, in preventing the man whom 
he presumed to rival, from obtaining the rewards and 
employments to which he wasentitled. The music of 
Tarare, however, is possessed of considerable merit, 
This opera has long been a stock-piece in Germany, 
where it is still occasionally performed, both in its Italian 
and German dress. An English version of it was pro- 
duced at our English opera-house in 1825, with some 
success, In this version the story is much altered, and 
nothing remains of the political spirit of the original. 

Another of Gluck’s disciples, but possessed of a higher 
order of genius than Salieri, was the celebrated Mehul, 
This great composer was a Belgian, and was born in 
1763. After having pursued his musical studies with 
ardour, he went to Paris, at the age of sixteen, in 1779. 
Gluck’s Jphigénie en Tauride was then on the eve of 
representation, and the young stranger was carried by a 
friend to the general rehearsal of the piece. He listened 
with trausport, and eagerly desired to witness the perfor- 
mance, which was to take place the following evening; 
but, being too poor to afford the price of admission, he 
determined to hide himself in one of the boxes, and there 
to wait for the time of representation. At the end of 
the rehearsal, however, he was discovered in bis place of 
concealment by the servants of the theatre, who pro- 
ceeded to turn him out very roughly. Gluck, who had 
not left the house, heard the noise, came to the spot, 
and found the young man, whose spirit was roused, re- 
sisting the indignity with which he wastreated, Mehul, 
finding in whose presence he was, was ready to sink with 
confusion; but, in answer to Gluck’s questions, told him 
that he was a young musical student from the country, 
whose anxiety to be present at the performance of the 
opera had led him into the commission of an impropriety. 
Gluck, as may be supposed, was delighted with a piece 
of enthusiasm so flattering to himself, and not only gave 
his young admirer a ticket of admission, but desired his 
acquaintance. 

From that time Mehul became the friend and pupil of 
the veteran musician, under whose instructions he devoted 
himself to the study of dramatic composition. It was 
not till after ten years had elapsed that he came before 
the public as a composer, his maiden opera, Euphrosine 
et Coradin, baving been produced in 1790: but he had 
previously written three or four entire operas under the 
direction of Gluck, not with a view to performance, but 
solely for the sake of improvement. Exuphrosine et Co- 
radin had great success: and his next opera, Stratonice, 
which appeared two years afterwards, completely esta- 
blished his reputation. The French critics described 
this work as being equally admirable in melody, orches- 
tral accompaniment, and dramatic effect. 

For several years afterwards, during the worst period 
of the Revolution, Mehul did not produce any work of 
consequence. In 1799 he brought out Le Jeune Henri, 
the overture to which is well known as an admirable 
piece of descriptive music. At this period some of the 
Parisian critics having maintained that Mehul was too 
dry and German in his style, he had recourse to a strata- 
gem in order to repel this charge. He composed an 
opera called Jrato, which was announced as a French 
drama adapted by him to the music of an Italian piece. 
It was favourably received, and the critics discovered 
how much the style of the music differed from Mehul’s 
own; on which he declared himself the author. In his 
next opera, Une Folie, he also vindicated his claim to the 
character of a melodious composer ;—to the great morti- 
fication (say his eulogists) of his splenetic critics. 

But there must have been some foundation for the 
strictures of these critics : for it is admitted that Mebul 





soon afterwards fell into the error with which they had | 


charged him. Being a follower of the principles of 
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THE MUSICAL DRAMA. 








Gluck, he appears to have carried these principles to ex- 
cess, and, for atime, to have sacrificed musical beauty 
to the pursuit of dramatic effects. In 1806 he produced 
his opera of Uthal, in which he took it into his head to 
exclude the violins from the orchestra, supplying their 
place by the violas, ‘This expedient, which introduced 
for the sake of variety in a single air, might have a good 
effect, was insupportable when employed throughout the 
whole piece. Gretry, who was present at the first per- 
formance of this dull and melancholy music, whispered 
to the person next him, “I would give a louis to hear a 
cricket chirp just now.” He composed several other 
operas, the success of which (notwithstanding their many 
beauties) was injured by the erroneous views he con- 
tinued to entertain. His repeated failures seem to have 
induced him for a time to abandon dramatic composition ; 
for it was after an interval of several years that he pro- 
duced his chef d’euvre, the opera of Joseph, which ap- 
peared in 1816; a work equally remarkable for the noble 
simplicity of its style, and the pathetic beauties of its 
melodies. Joseph has been repeatedly performed in this 
country, where (on account of its spiritual subject) it is 
given, not as an opera, but as an oratorio. 

Mehul died in 1817, at the age of fifty-three. He left 
an unfinished opera, Valentine de Milan, which was 
completed by another hand, and produced with great 
success. This opera, as well as Joseph, continues to be 
performed in Germany. 

Cherubini, though an Italian, belongs to the annals of 
French music. He was born at Florence in 1760. 
After having acquired considerable reputation by his 
dramatic works in his own country, he settled at Paris, 
ii the year 1786, at the age of six-and-twenty ; and that 
city, notwithstanding a few short visits to Italy, Germany, 
and England, has been, ever since, his permanent resi- 
dence. His first French opera was Damophoon, pro- 
duced at the theatre of the grand opera (or Académie 
Royale de Musique) in 1788. The principal operas 
which he has since produced are, Lodoiska, Elisa, 
Medée, L’Hotellerie Portugaise, Les Deux Journées, 
Anacréon, Faniska, and Les Abencerages, the last 
of which appeared in 1813. ‘The success of these operas, 
which combine the grace and delicacy of Italian melody 
with the strength and richness of German instrumen- 
tation, contributed greatly to the improvement of the 
French national taste ; and several of them have obtained 
permanent possession of the stage in various parts of 
Germany. In England the admirable overtures to 
Anacréon, Les Deux Journées, L’Hotellerie Portu- 
gaise,and Les Abencerages, are in constant use at our 
concerts, and known to every amateur of instrumental 
music. 

Notwithstanding, however, the excellence of Cheru- 
bini’s dramatic works, it is in his sacred music that the 
greatness of his genius is most fully displayed. His 
numerous masses, motets, and other compositions for the 
church, entitle bim to a palace among the greatest ecclesi- 
astical composers, 

Cherubini’s intellectual powers, and the dignity of his 
character, have contributed, as well as the excellence of 
his works, to the influence which he has long enjoyed in 
the French musical world; an influence of which the 
persevering malevolence of Bonaparte was unable to de- 
prive him. Bonaparte had some love for the arts, and 
affected more. In the early part of his career, and even 
after he had achieved the rank of chief consul, he ad- 
mitted several distinguished artists, and Cherubini among 
others, to a good deal of familiarity with him. One 
evening, during the performance of one of Cherubini’s 
operas, Bonaparte, who was in the same box with the 
composer, said to him, “ My dear Cherubini, you are 
certainly an excellent musician, but really your music is 
80 noisy and complicated that I can make nothing of it.” 
—* My dear General,” answered the composer, “ you are 
certainly an excellent soldier, but, in regard to music, 
you must excuse me if I don’t think it necessary to adapt 
my compositions to your comprehension.” Bonaparte, 
with the vindictive littleness which formed a part of his 
character, never forgave this spirited reply, and during 
his whole reign withheld his favour from the offending 
musician. Many years afterwards, on a vacancy occur- 
ring in the post of muestro di capella to the emperor, 
Napoleon intimated to Mehul his intention of bestowing 
the office upon him. Mehul, between whom and Cheru- 
bini there subsisted a warm friendship, respectfully in- 
timated his wish that he might be allowed to share the 











poleon, instead of appreciating the generous feeling which | 
prompted this wish, took great offence at it; and saying | 
haughtily, «1 want a maestro ai capella who will make 
music, and not noise,” instantly appointed M. Le Sueur 
to the office. 

Cherubini has been for many years director of the 
Conservatoire de Musique, an institution which mainly 
owes to his exertions its greatness and efficiency. At 
the age of seventy-eight he is still active and vigorous, 
performing his duties with zeal and assiduity, and taking 
an undiminished interest in every thing that relates to 
the progress of his art. He has recently published an 
elaborate treatise on harmony and composition, a work 
of infinite value to the musical student. 

Among the French composers who flourished at the 
beginning of the present century, Catel was one of the 
most distinguished. His principal opera is Semiramis, 
produced in 1803. His music is pure, elegant, and me- 
lodious. Along with him may be classed Berton and 
Le Sueur, who possessed similar merit, and a similar 





degree of reputation. ‘The works of these composers are 
no longer performed. 

Boieldieu, who was their contemporary, has obtained 
a much greater and more lasting popularity. He began 
to be known as a dramatic composer about the year 1800, 
when his reputation was established by Le Calife de 
Bagdad, an opera which is still a favourite with the 
French public. He has since produced a great number 
of operas, of which Jean de Paris, Beniowski, Ma 
Tante Aurore, Le Petit Chaperon, La Dame Blanche, 
and Les Deux Nuits, appeared to be the most popular. 
He died in 1834, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

Two of his operas, Jean de Paris and La Dame 
Blanche, have been successfully performed on the En- 
glish stage. The latter is the best of Boieldieu’s com- 
positions. The drama, which is written by Scribe, is 
founded on Scott’s Monastery, though the story is s0 
altered, that little of the original remains but the names 
of some of the characters. Like the generality of 
Scribe’s pieces, it is written with spirit, and well calcu- 
lated for the production of musical effects. ‘The music 
was composed in 1825, after an interval of many years, 
during which it was supposed that Boieldieu had retired 
from the field, and was no longer disposed to contend 
with younger aspirants to fame, But it appears that, 
during that period, he had not been inattentive to the 
progress of music, and, in particular, to the increasing 
influence of the German school; for La Dame Blanche 





} 


is characterised by a greater solidity of style, both in the | 


concerted pieces and in the instrumental accompani- 
ments, than is to be found in his previous operas. 
Herold, a young composer of genius, whose career was 
closed by an untimely death, distinguished himself by 
two operas; Marie, produced in 1826, and Zampa, in 
1831. 
popularity. 
semblance to that of Don Giovanni. 


The subject of the drama bears a close re- 


The latter is a work of merit, and gained great | 


The hero, Zampa, | 


is a libertine, who, after a course of wickedness, is at last | 


dragged to the infernal regions by the statue of a betrayed 
mistress, on whose marble finger he has, in a moment of 
levity and bravado, placed aring. This catastrophe must 


have cost the composer no small difficulty to avoid coming | 


into collision with Mozart; but he succeeding in treating 
the subject with considerable originality. Zampa ap- 
peared in an English dress at one of our theatres ; but it 
was poorly got up, and, consequently, bad little success. 

The principal composers of the present time who de- 
vote their talents to the French stage, are Auber, Meyer- 
beer, and Halevy. 

Auber was first brought into notice in 1823 by his 





office with his distinguished brother composer. “Na-| found; and his melodies, though often sweet and some. 


times tender, are very rarely pathetic. But his music is 
brilliant, sparkling, exhilarating, and remarkable for the 
clearness and simplicity of its dramatic eflects, even in 
scenes of the greatest bustle and confusion. These are 
the beauties which have rendered Masaniello so gene- 
rally attractive. Every auditor, learned or unlearned, is 
animated and delighted by the charming barcarole, the 
market chorus, the chorus of fishermen, the beautiful 
finale to the third act, (in the original piece,) the baccha- 
nalian song, and the air sung by Masuaniello. Beauties 
of a similar kind, though inferior in degree, are to be 
found in Fra Diavolo. Among Auber’s minor pro- 
ductions, a comic opera called Le Pailtre, written by 
Scribe, and brought out at the Académie Royale in 
1831, is probably the most agreeable. ‘ 

Meyerbeer, the son of a banker of Berlin, was born in 
1794, His first musical studies were conducted by the 
Abbé Vogler, who filled his head with the rules of the 
old school; the consequence of which was, that when he 
produced an opera at Vienna, the dryness of its style 
caused a complete failure. By the advice of Salieri, he 
visited Italy, and became a convert to the style of that 
country. He remained in Italy for several years, and 
brought out several operas at Padua, Venice, and Milan, 
with distinguished success. The principal of these were 
Margherita d’ Anjou and Il Crociato in Egitto. Not- 
withstanding his success in Italy, Meyerbeer’s change of 
style did not please the German critics. His friend and 
felluw-student, Weber, in particular, in several of his 
letters, grievously lamented Meyerbeer’s backsliding, and 
remonstrated with him on the subject ; but still, notwith- 
standing his objections to the style of his friend’s operas, 
he had them carefully performed at the Dresden theatre, 
of which he was then the musical director. 

Il Crociato, which was first performed at Venice in 
1825, raised the composer’s reputation to the highest 
pitch, and rivaled, in the greatness and extent of its 
popularity, the most successful operas of Rossini. The 
universal opinion was, that, in this fine opera, Meyer- 
beer had effected a happy amalgamation of the German 
with the Italian style; that he had combined the grace- 
ful, smooth, and flowing melody of Italy with the severer 
beauties of the German school; that his vocal passages 
were as expressive and impassioned as his instrumenta- 
tion was striking and descriptive; and that the whole 
piece was marked by dramatic propriety and truth. 
The composer was fortunate in the choice of his poem, 
which is by Signor Rossi, a modern Italian dramatist of 
considerable talent. It is an interesting tale, in which 
European chivalry and eastern romance are blended with 
much effect; there is force as well as elegance in the 
dialogue ; and the songs possess no small share of 
poetical beauty.* J/ Crociato was brought out at our 
English opera-house in July, 1825, (a season when that 
theatre was under the able management of Mr. Ayrton, ) 
with a strong cast and great care in every particular, and 
received with a degree of applause amounting to enthu- 
siasm. It was soon afterwards brought out at Paris 
under the direction of the composer himself, who re- 
ceived an invitation from M. de la Rochefoucauld to 
visit the French capital for that purpose. It was stated 
in the French journals at the time, that Rossini, then 
manager of the Italian opera, was about to bring forward 
this piece in a manner which would have endangered its 
success, but was prevented by the interposition of a 
higher authority. 

This visit to Paris, and his reception there, appear to 
have induced Meyerbeer to make that city his permanent 


| residence, and to turn bis attention to the French opera. 


opera La Neige, which became very popular not only | 
in France but in Germany, and is frequently performed | 


in the principal German theatres. 


His Fra Diavolo, | 


and his most celebrated piece, La Muette de Portici, | 
(or Masaniello,) are well known all over Europe. In | 


Auber’s earlier works there is a palpable imitation of 
Rossini; but he gradually acquired greater independence 
of style; and, in his later compositions, his manner, both 


in the cast of his melodies, and the disposition of his ac- | 


companiments, is decidedly his own. His peculiarities, 
indeed, are so marked, and so constantly perceptible, that 
they give his music too great a uniformity of character, 
and lay him open to the charge of mannerism. 
music is not marked by depth of thought, or strength of 
feeling. His combinations are ingenious, but not pro- 


His | 


His marriage in 1827, and the successive loss of two 
infant children, suspended for a time his musical pur- 
suits. His first opera for the French stage, Rodert le 
Diable, was performed at the Académie Royale de 
Musique in 1831. It was got up with extraordinary 
splendour, and received with an enthusiam which has 
rarely been surpassed. 
the public wrowded nightly to see it; and even to this 
day, the frequency of its performance shows that its 
attraction is not greatly diminished, 

In the season of 1832, Robert le Diable was per- 
formed, in its original form, at the King’s Theatre in 
London, then under the management of Mr, Monck 


i 
For several successive seasons 


* See, in particular, the graceful romance, “ Giovinetto 
Cavalier,” the poetry of which is as elegant as the music. 
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Mason, whose zeal and spirit merited greater succ 
than he met with. He not only engaged the composer 
himself to superintend, in person, the preparation of the | 
piece, and to conduct its performance, but he imported | 


nearly the whole dramatis persone, and the costly | 


decorations, costumes, and properties of the Parisian | 
theatre. His object was to transport, for a time, the | 
grand opera of Paris into the Haymarket ; but he failed | 
in the accomplishment of this spirited attempt. Delays 
and impediments occurred in the preparation of the | 
opera, and Meyerbeer departed before it was ready for 
performance. It was not brought out till the middle of 
June, and even then, though it was splendidly got up 
and admirably represented, the performance bore marks 
of imperfect preparation. It was received at first with 
expressions of great applause; but the public were 
wearied by the excessive length of an opera in five acts, 
—a thing wholly unprecedented in England. From 
these and other causes, its production was, on the whole, 
a failure, and made a heavy addition to the ruinous losses 
of the season.* 

The drama of Robert le Diable, which is by Messrs. 
Scribe and Delavigne, making allowance for the wildness | 
and extravagance of the subject, has considerable poet- 
ical merit. In the music, which is original and power- 
ful, Meyerbeer has forsaken his Italian style. The 
melodies have a good deal of the French national cha- 
racter; and the harmonies, both vocal and instrumental, 
have the depth and fulness (frequently carried to excess) 
of the German school. ‘The powers of the brass instru- 
ments of the orchestra are so unsparingly used, as, in 
the course of so long a piece, to fatigue and oppress the 





ear. 

Les Huguenots, the last of Meyerbeer’s productions, 
was first performed at the grand opera in February, 
1836, and has had an almost incessant run ever since. 
The drama, by Scribe, is founded on the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, the horrors of which are strongly repre- 
sented. ‘l'his piece is an instance of the change in the 
French taste in regard to spectacles of bloodshed and 
horror. ‘These were formerly excluded, and their fre- 
quent occurrence on the English stage was a fruitful 
theme of censure and ridicule to the French critics: but 
the modern French public appear now to have a morbid 
appetite for horrid and revolting theatrical exhibitions. 
This opera terminates with the massacre, in the presence 
of the audience, of the chief protestant persons of the 
drama, who are shot by the furious catholic soldiers, and 
their bodies left in a heap on the stage, while the mur- 
derers depart in search of fresh victims, singing in 
chorus, by way of finale,— 


«« Frappons, poursuivons l’hérétique ; 
Dieu le veut, Dieu veut leur sang !” 


This opera presents another feature, now common on 
the French stage ; the indecorous introduction of prayers, 
hymns, and the most solemn rites and ceremonies of re- 
ligion. One of the means of dramatic effect is the fre- 
quent repetition of one of Luther’s psalms: and a hymn 
to the Virgin, sung by a choir of young girls, in a re- 
ligious procession, is blended with the profane accents of 
a jovial ditty, in praise of women, wine, and plunder, 
roared by a party of drunken Calvinists, ‘These circum- 
stances are a bar to the performance of Les Huguenots 
on the English stage; and it is owing to them, doubt- 
less, that no attempt of the kind has been made; for, in 
other respects, this opera could be clothed in an English 
dress as easily as Robert le Diadle. Its music, like that 
of its precursor, is full of powerful effects, but fatiguing 
to the ear from the almost incessant force of the accom- 
paniments duriug five long acts; and the great quantity 
of religious music (as it is called) appears very heavy, 
except to Freachmen, who seem to have a greater relish 








* The production of Robert le Diable at the opera- 
house was forestalled by the two great winter theatres, 
the managers of which, though not possessed of Meyer- 
beer’s score, contrived, each of them, to bring out a 
spurious piece bearing his name, but vamped up by Eng- 
lish composers employed for that purpose, from the 
piinoforte arrangement which had been published at 
Paris;—a most reprehensible proceeding, as it was 
known that Mr. Mason had paid the composer a large sum 
for a copy of the score, and the exclusive right of per- 
forming it in London. 





} 








place where it is most appropriate. 

The same vitiated taste for the horrible and the re- 
volting, and the same propensity to profane the most 
sacred things, now so prevalent on the French stage, are 
exemplified in two of the most popular operas of the 
day, La Juive and La Tentation, both composed by 
Halevy, a musician of talent. The former of these 
pieces, shorn of some of its most disgusting features, 
and, in particular, of its insufferable catastrophe (which 
consists in the heroine being plunged alive into a boiling 
caldron,) was lately got up at Drury Lane with great 
splendour and some degree of success, though it was 
found to be still too highly seasoned with horrors for an 
English palate. As to the latter, its daring impiety has 
no parallel since the days of the Mysteries ; while it 
has not the excuse which may be made for them, of be- 
ing the production of a semi-barbarous age. 

La Tentation is founded on the catholic legend of 
the ‘Temptations of St. Anthony. In the outset a her- 
mit appears in his cell, murmuring at the austerities of 
his solitary life. A storm rises, and a female pilgrim, 
half dead from cold and wet, begs for shelter in his cell. 
He gives her wine to restore her, and, to encourage her, 
partakes of the cup he offers. Under the influence of 
wine and beauty, the monk, whose previous repinings 
show him to be an excellent subject for the devil to work 
upon, forgets his sanctity so far as to offer violence to 
his guest, regardless of the image of the Virgin under 
which she has sought protection, when he is struck dead 
by a thunderbolt. A troop of angels, headed by the 
archangel Michael, rush in at one side, and a troop of 
devils, headed by Belial, at the other. They contend for 
possession of the hermit’s soul; but the dispute is com- 
promised by an agreement that he shall be restored to 
life in order to undergo three more temptations, on the 
result of which shall depend his final doom. The her- 
mit awakes as from a swoon, and believes all that has 
passed to have been a dream; till, seeing the beautiful 
pilgrim still lying senseless on the floor, he rushes out of 
his cell, to avoid further danger from her charms. The 
scene now changes to hell, where Ashtaroth and his 
legions of inferior spirits are sitting in conclave on the 
case of the hermit. They resolve to tempt him by means 
of female beauty, and set about manufacturing a tempt- 
ress by the help of diabolical incantations. A cat, a 
magpie, a peacock, a goat, a viper, a monkey, and some 
other animals, (very gallantly chosen as emblems of 
womankind,) are thrown into a flaming caldron, and ‘the 
hell-broth is made “think and slab” by the infusion of 
blood and tears. The charm at first fails—instead of a 
beautiful woman, there rises from a caldron a monster of 
an aspect so horrible as to frighten the devils themselves. 
This abortion is thrown back into the caldron: by way 
of mending the charm, a devil more knowing than his 
fellows adds to the ingredients jewels, shawls, and other 
articles of female finery ; and the wished-for production 
appears in the form of a most beautiful and graceful 
woman, represented to the life by the celebrated Made- 
moiselle Duvernay. In a chorus of demoniacal joy, the 
fiends give their new creation the name of Miranda, and 
depart with her in search of their intended victim. The 
scene of the third act is a gothic castle, occupied by the 
demons in the guise of a feudal baron and his servants 
and retainers. ‘T’he hermit, now an outcast, and ex- 
hausted with cold, hunger, and fatigue, begs for shelter 
at the gate, but is refused admittance, unless on condition 
of his destroying a crucifix. He rejects the proposal, 
and is left exposed to the storm, while the windows blaze 
with lights, and joyous songs announce the revelry with- 
in. Miranda issues from the castle, and endeavours, by 
her persuasions and blandishments, to induce him to re- 
nounce his vows; but he remains firm, and she is retiring, 
when her steps are arrested by the choral hymns of a 
company of pilgrims. She listens; and, moved by their 
pious accents, falls on her knees, and endeavours to join 
in their prayers; then, hastening to the castle, returns 
with provisions, which she places before the hermit and 
the pilgrims. The devils, enraged at the treachery of 
their s!ave, rash out, and are about to maltreat her, when 
the pilgrims are suddenly transformed into a company of 
angels, who spread their wings around the hermit, while 
the castle vanishes, and the demons fly from their pre- 
sence. The hermit, in the fourth act, is transported into 
the harem of an eastern sovereign, where he undergoes 
fresh temptations and dangers, from which he is saved 














ose for this description of music in the theatre than in the by Miranda, who, in place of his tempter, becomes his 


protectress. The last act presents a tableau in action, 
copied from the celebrated engraving of Callot. The 
demons strive, by means of terror, to overcome the firm- 
ness of the hermit, but in vain: at length the celestial 
host, led by Michael, descend to his protection ; a conflict 
takes place, which ends in the defeat of the army of hell, 
and the holy man is borne away to heaven amid the 
choral songs of the conquerors, 

The painful impression which such a representation 
is calculated to make on English feelings is increased by 
the irreverent parodies of the prayers and hymns of the 
church, which occur in almost every scene. There is, it 
must be admitted, much beauty in the music: some of 
the choruses, in particular, exhibit the hand of a master. 
The splendour of the spectacle, as got up at Paris, is 
unparalleled, the scenic allusion almost magical, and 
some of the situations powerful and impressive. And 
yet, with all its beauty, splendour, dramatic effect, and 
varied attractions, we are well assured that, were such a 
jumble of horrors, profanity, and voluptuousness, ex- 
hibited before an English audience, it would never re- 
ceive a second representation. 

It remains to add a few words respecting the French 
school of singing. ‘Till within a recent period, the bad. 
ness of French singing has been constantly remarked by 
all (except the French themselves) who have had occa- 
sion to speak of the music of that country. Rousseau, 
in his celebrated Lettre sur la Musique Francaise, and, 
indeed, in all his musical writings, speaks of the French 
singing with unmeasured ridicule and contempt, charac- 
terising the voices as harsh and screaming, the style as 
vicious, and the expression as affected and unnatural. 
Burney, describing the music which he heard in Paris in 
1770,* makes several remarks to a similar effect. “In 
the evening,” he says, “I heard two musical dramas at 
the T'héatre Italien, in which the singing was the worst 
part of the performance. Though the modern French 
composers hazard every effect that has been tried by the 
Italians, yet, from being ill executed and ill understood, 
it seldom makes an impression upon the audience.” On 
another occasion he says, “ Several of the songs would 
have been admirable, if they had been sung with the 
Italian expression. But the French voice never comes 
further than from the throat; there is no voce di petto, 
no true portamento, or direction of the voice, on any of 
the stages.” He says at a later period,t “ A singing- 
school is now established at Paris, with Piccini for prin- 
cipal master: but if his assistants are not Italians, and 
the music upon which they form the voice is not Italian, 
and set to Italian words, it may be safely predicted that 
many ages will elapse before any scholars will be pro- 
duced that foreigners will hear with pleasure ; and that 
the period is still more distant when the national taste 
in singing will be so meliorated by their performance as 
to escape censure from the rest of Europe.” 

Since that period, however, the French style of sing- 
ing has improved with as much rapidity as the other 
branches of the art. Even at that time, singers began 
to imbibe the purity and grace of the Italian style. The 
celebrated Garat, one of the greatest vocalists that France 
has produced, attracted notice so early as 1784. He was 
the son of an advocate of Bordeaux, and delighted the 
fashionable world by his wonderful talents as an amateur. 
He was then about twenty, and did not know a note of 
music, but sang with surprising execution and exquisite 
taste. Piccini and Sacchini, who were charmed with his 
singing, advised him to abstain from the study of rules 
from which nature seemed to have given him a dispensa- 
tion. He was able to sing a whole opera, from the over- 
ture to the finale, inclusive, giving all the obligato pass- 
ages of accompaniment and other instrumental effects, 
and not even omitting the airs de ballet; and all this 
he did as easily as another would sing an air. He after- 
wards embraced music as a profession, and was for many 
years the greatest tenor singer in France. His contem- 
porary, Chardin, also a tenor singer, was equally dis- 
tinguished for purity of style. Lais, who, at the begin- 
ning of the present century, was not less eminent as a 
church than as a theatrical singer, was considered equal 
to the celebrated Italian singer David in style and ex- 
pression ; and Elleviou, who flourished somewhat later, 
was possessed of similar qualities. 


* Present State of Music in France and Italy. 
{ History of Music, vol. iv. published in 1789. 
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THE MUSICAL DRAMA, 





~ These singers have obtained a place in musical history | ordinary compass in its upper extremity. Her rapidity 


from the possession of qualities, which, in their day, 
were rare among their countrymen. But the familiarity 
with the best models, the excellent system of education 
in the Conservatoire, and the improved taste of the 
public, have gradually eradicated the vices of the French 
school ; and the favourite vocalists of the present time, 
among whom may be enumerated Nourrit, Levasseur, 
Duprez, Madame Cinti Damoreau, Mademoiselle Falcon, 
and Madame Dorus Gras, are pure and elegant singers, 
as well as excellent dramatic performers. 


—<—— 
CHAPTER XXX. 


Italian opera to the present time—London opera house 
—Winter’s operas—Mrs. Billington—Madame Gras- 
sini—Mr. Braham—Madame Catalani—Introduction 
of Mozart’s operas—Bertinotti—Tramezzani and Nal- 
di—Vestris—F odor—Remarkable season of 1817— 
Camporese—A mbrogetti—Rossini. 


In the brief view which it remains for us to take of 
the progress of the Italian opera since the beginning of 
the present century, we shall adopt, as the most con- 
venient, the method of giving some account of the 
transactions of the London Italian opera house, in so 
far as regards the pieces which have been successively 
produced, and the performers who have appeared at that 
theatre. The principal works of every eminent com- 
poser who has flourished during the above period have 
been brought forward in London ; and every performer 
who has acquired distinction abroad has aspired to the 
favour of the English public. 

At the beginning of this period tie principal operas 
performed were those of Cimarosa, Paesiello, Guglielmi, 
Gluck, Salieri, Bianchi, and other composers of that day, 
who have been already mentioned. ‘The year 1803 was 
rendered remarkable by the arrival of Winter, and the 
performance of his Calypso. Winter, on the death of | 
Mozart, had been left without a rival in Germany, and, | 
when he came to England, was the most eminent com- 
poser of the time, for the Italian as well as the German 


was amazing, and nothing could exceed the finish and 
delicacy of her execution. She was, too, a thorough 
musician, having been in her youth a great performer on 
the piano forte; and her knowledge of the art furnished 
her with an inexhaustible variety of beautiful embellish- 
ments. So much were the public struck by the novelty 
and singular beauty of her vocal graces and ornaments, 
that her favourite songs were published as nearly as pos- 
sible in the way she sang them, her forituri being taken 
down, as she gave them, by the most experienced musi- 
cal professors. 

Of the date of Madame Grassini’s birth we do not 
find any record. She was prima donna of the opera at 
Venice in the year 1797; and in 1800 was invited to 
Paris by Bonaparte, who had heard her with great ad- 
miration during his Italian expedition, Lord Mount 
Edgecumbe says, that her voice, which was originally a 
high soprano, had by some accident been reduced to a 
low and confined contralto. It was, indeed, a contralto 
of very limited extent; but, within its proper compass, 
it was of so perfect a quality, and of such volume and 
power, that it is not easy to believe that it could have 
been merely the wreck cf a voice of a quite different 
register. She was strikingly beautiful. Her figure was 
tall and commanding ; and her gait and attitudes had the 








stage. 

Winter was born at Manheim about the year 1755. | 
He became, at an early age, maestro di capella to the | 
Elector of Bavaria, after having distinguishedghimself | 
by many excellent compositions. He went to Italy, and | 
composed several operas for the theatres of Venice and | 
Naples; after which he fixed his residence at Munich. | 
He produced a great number of German operas for differ- 
ent theatres, among which the Unterbrochene Opferfest, 
(The Interrupted Sacrifice,) first performed at Vienna, 
has been generally considered the most excellent. In 
1802, while on a visit to Paris, he produced his French 
opera of T'amerlan; and it was immediately after the 
successful performance of that piece that he came to 
London. He remained in England till the end of 1804; 
during which period he composed, for our king’s theatre, 
the opera of Calypso already mentioned, Zaira, Proser- 
pina, and Castore e Polluce. 

The season of 1804 was one of the most splendid in 
the annals of our Italian opera. It was memorable, not 
only for the production of the chef d’euvres of Winter, 
but for the simultaneous appearance of Billington, Gras- 
sini, and Braham. 

Mrs. Billington had returned to England in 1801, in 
the zenith of the fame she had acquired during her resi- 
dence in Italy. She had lost her husband, who had 
died suddenly at Naples; and she had soon afterwards 
married a Frenchman of the name of Felissent, retain- 
ing, however, the name of Billington. On her return, 
she betook herself to the English stage, and astonished 
as well as delighted the public by her performance of her 
old characters, Mandane, Rosetta, Clarissa, &c. On 
the departure of Banti, at the end of the season of 1802, 
Mrs. Billington was engaged at the Italian opera. She 
was at this time about thirty ; and her personal charms, 
still great, were impaired by a degree of enbonpoint 
which deprived her action, too, of the elegance and grace 
which had formerly distinguished it. Her features were 
beautiful; but her countenance, though full of good 
humour, was incapable of varied expression, and she had 
no talents whatever as an actress, the effects she produced 
on the stage being attributable entirely to her vocal 
powers. Her voice was a pure soprano, not remarkable 
for volume, but very sweet and flexible, and of extra- 





exquisite grace of the finest models of Grecian statuary. 
Her head was noble ; her features of the most classical 
beauty of form; her hair and eyes of the deepest black ; 
and her whole appearance had an air of singular majesty 
and greatness. She wasa highly accomplished musician, 
and her talents as an actress were very considerable. 
Notwithstandirg these gifts of nature and art, Gras- 
sini was not at first popular in England. ‘The female 
contralto voice, though now well known and highly ap- 
preciated, was not at that time familiar to our audiences, 





who missed the clear and brilliant sounds, the flexibility | 


of organ, the rapid passages and florid embellishments 
which they conceived essential to female singing. She 
first appeared in La Vergine del Sole, an opera by 
Mayer; but, though her beauty and her acting were 
much admired, her success as a vocalist was by no means 
decisive. Her reception, indeed, was so equivocal, that, 
when her benefit was to take place, she feared to venture 
it alone, but applied to Mrs, Billington for her assistance. 
On this occasion Winter’s Proserpina was performed 
for the first time, Ceres being represented by Billington, 
and Proserpine by Grassini. The music of each of the 
parts was adapted with consummate skill to the different 
powers of the performers; and Grassini, if she did not 
carry away the palm from her rival, at least divided it 
with her. Her plaintive accents, in the little simple air, 
« Paga fui,” in which Proserpine mourns her happy days 
of childhood spent by her mother’s side, subdued and 
melted every heart, and its impression was evinced by 
the tears, even more than the applause, of the audience. 
For this, and the two following seasons—as long as Bil- 
lington and Grassini remained upon the stage—this opera 
drew crowds to the theatre ; and the airs of these singers 
were to be found on the piano forte of every lady who 
numbered among her accomplishments a knowledge of 
Italian music. 

In Winter’s Castore e Polluce, Braham performed 
along with Mrs. Billington. He had already appeared 
on our Italian stage in the year 1796, when he was only 
nineteen ; and had afterwards acquired, in Italy itself, 
the reputation of a great Italian singer. He had pre- 
viocsly made a most brilliant debdt, not only on the 
English stage, but at the oratorios, where he had, even 
at that early age, given proof of his transcendent talent, 
by the unrivaled expression with which he delivered the 
famous soliloquy of Jephtha, “ Deeper and deeper still,” 
which to this day remains the greatest of his efforts. The 
road to fame and fortune was now open tefore him ; but 


he wisely considered that his great object, in the first | 


place, ought to be to render himself a thoroughly accom- 
plished artist. Declining, therefore, the most tempting 
pecuniary offers, he set out for [taly, in which country 
he remained for four years: and, during this period, he 
not only applied himself assiduously to the study of his 
art, but appeared at the principal theatres with great dis- 
tinction. During the Carnival season of 1799, he was 
engaged to sing at the Scala theatre of Milan, along 
with Mrs. Billington ; and they were to appear together 
in an opera by Nasolini, a composer who then enjoyed 





some reputation, The applause which Braham received 


| 








| 
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during the rehearsals, excited the jealousy of Billington, 
or rather of her husband, M. Felissent, for jealousy 
formed no part of her character. The intriguing French- 
man contrived to procure the omission, on the first re- 
presentation, of a grand aria for the tenor voice, in which 
Braham’s powers were advantageously displayed. The 
affair, however, had been talked of, and the public did 
justice to Braham by giving strong marks of disappro- 
bation. Next day it was announced in the bills that 
Braham’s scena should be performed, and, on the second 
night, the piece was received with the utmost applause. 
Mrs, Billington’s concern in this matter, and her conduct 
in some other respects, had given Braham cause of um- 
brage ; and he resolved on a kind of revenge which pro- 
bably nobody but himself could have taken. Mrs. Bil- 
lington’s beautiful embellishments were always elaborately 
prepared and studied beforehand ; and, when once fixed 
on, seldom changed. Braham, whose first great air in 
the opera preceded that of Mrs. Billington, listened to 
her roulades at the rehearsals, acquired them perfectly, 
and at the first representation, introduced into his own 
ain every one of the well-studied graces that the lady had 
thus prepared for her own. Billington, thus plundered 
of her property, bad very little to substitute for it, and 
astonished thé audience by the unaccustomed meagerness 
of her style. ‘The husband blustered and threatened, 
and Mrs, Billington refused, in the next opera, to sing a 
duet with Braham. But her good nature got the better 
of her spleen, and the two great English singers became, 
and always continued, very good friends. It was at this 


time that the elder David, the greatest Italian singer of 


his time, exclaimed on hearing Braham, “ There are 
only two singers in the world, | and the Englishman !”’ 
At Venice, Braham was one of the performers in Cima- 
rosa’s unfinished opera of Artemisia, which being com- 
pleted by Mayer, and brought out after the author’s death, 
was stopped by the audience before the conclusion, as 
they did not choose that any other music should be min- 
gled with that of their lamented composer. 

On Braham’s return to this country in 1801, he de- 
voted himself chiefly to the English stage. His only 
appearances at the Italian opera were during the seasons 
of 1804, 1805, and 1806; and, for a short time in the 
season of 1816. The three brilliant seasons just men- 
tioned were distinguished by the performance of the 
beautiful operas of Winter, and some of the master- 
pieces of Cimarosa; and the last of them (1806) was 
rendered still more remarkable by the first introduction 
into England of the music of Mozart—the Clemenza di 
Tito having been chosen by Mrs. Billington for her bene- 
fit. It was said that this occurrence was owing to the 
taste and knowledge of his late majesty, George IV., 
(then prince of Wales,) who not only suggested the 
choice, but supplied the score of the opera from his own 
library. ‘The experiment, however, was made too early. 
The characters of Vitellia and Sesto were finely per- 
formed by Billington and Braham; but the Italian part 
of the company neither relished nor understood the music, 
and found the study of one of Mozart’s concerted pieces 
a more laborious task than that of half a dozen whole 
operas of the Italian school. Nor did it appear that the 
audiences of that day were more enlightened than those 
performers ; so, after a few repetitions, this noble opera 
was laid aside to make way for some of the established 
favourites of the day, and Mozart remained as unknown 
at the king’s theatre as ever. 

At the close of the season 1806, Madame Grassini 
quitted England, Mrs. Billington retired from the stage, 
and Braham withdrew frum the opera house. With 
them, good music and good performance disappeared 
also; and this brief but memorable time was succeeded 
by a long period of barrenness and insipidity—a period 
which we have no hesitation in thus designating, though 
it was then that Catalani was in the meridian of her 
course, and the full effulgence of her splendour. Her 
splendour, unbappily, while it extinguished every other 
light, threw no radiance around, and only thickened the 
darkness which covered our Italian stage. 

Angelica Catalani was a native of the Roman territory, 
and born in 1780. She appeared at an early age as a 
theatrical singer, at Venice, Florence, Rome, and other 
places in Italy. She afterwards went to Lisbon and 
Madrid ; and, while in the Peninsula, was married to M. 
Valabreque, an officer in the army of Junot. Her fame 
soon reached England, and produced an engagement at 
the king’s theatre, where she made her first appearance 
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in December, 1806, in the character of Semiramide, in 
an opera of that name, composed for her by Portogallo, 
a composer whose music she brought into temporary 
vogue, but who is now deservedly forgotten, 

It is not wonderful that the public were captivated by 
Catalani. She was in the bloom of her surpassing beau- 
ty, and her vocal powers had reached full maturity. Her 
form was a model of symmetry, and her face, which 
beamed with intelligence and animation, was capable of 
every shade and variety of expression. The natural 
gifts of her mind were not unworthy of those of her 
person. She possessed energy and spirit, blended with 
great sensibility, sweetness of temper, and warm affec- 
tions. These qualities gave an irresistible charm to her 
manners; and it was impos-ible to be in her society 
without being fascinated by her unaffected good humour, 
and exuberant yet perfectly delicate vivacity. The gene- 
ral admiration, too, which she inspired, was heightened 
by her domestic habits, simplicity of character, and uni- 
form purity and propriety of conduct. Where blame 
was incurred in consequence of the transactions to which 
she was nominally a party, it was very well known that 
no part of it attached to her. She was almost entirely 
uneducated, even in music; a misfortune which pre- 
vented her from attaining that height, as an actress and 
a singer, which her singular gifts of nature ought to 
have placed within her reach.* 


* Of the generosity of Madame Catalani’s disposition 
many instances are remembered. When she performed 
for the benefit of musicians, she frequently returned the 
whole or a large portion of the sum for which she was 
engaged; and she often acted in the same manner to- 
wards public charities. When a great musical perform- 
ance took place for the benefit of the Westminster hos- 
pital, in 1821, she was solicited to contribute her services, 
but declined on the ground that her own concerts, then 
announced, might be injured by her previous appearance 
elsewhere. But, on the day after ber first concert, she 
transmitted to the committee the whole proceeds of that 
performance, amounting to about three hundred pounds, 
asa gift to the hospital. When she visited Cracow in 
the height of her fame, she was engaged, for a very large 
sum, tu sing in the theatre. When the amount was 
tendered her, she returned more than the half of it asa 
contribution towards the fund for erecting a statue to the 
memory of Kosciusko. 

Her want of literary attainments, joined to her vivacity 
in conversation, sometimes produced ludicrous scenes. 
When at the court of Weimar, she was placed, at a din- 
ner-party, by the side of Goethe, as a mark of respect 
to her on the part of her royal host. The lady knew 
nothing of Goethe, but, being struck by his majestic 
appearance, and the great attention of which he was the 
object, she enquired of the gentleman on her other side, 
what was his name. “ The celebrated Goethe, madam,” 
was the answer. “ Pray, on what instrument does he 
play ?” was the next question, “He is no performer, 
madam—he is the renowned author of Werter.””—*« Oh, 
yes, yes, I remember,” said Catalani; and, turning to 
the venerable poet, she addressed him—« Ah, sir, what 
an admirer J am of Werter!” A low bow was the ac- 
knowledgment for so flattering a compliment. “ I never,” 
continued the lively lady—*« I never read any thing half 
so laughable in all my life. What a capital farce it is, 
sir !’’—*“ Madam,” said the poet, looking aghast—* the 
Sorrows of Werter a farce ?”—«“ Oh, yes; never was 
any thing so exquisitely ridiculous!” rejoined Catalani, 
laughing heartily as she enjoyed the remembrance. And 
it turned out that she had been talking all the while of a 
ridiculous parody of Werter, which had been performed 
at one of the minor theatres of Paris, and in which the 
sentimentality of Goethe’s tale had been unmercifully 
ridiculed. ‘The poet did not get over his mortification 
the whole evening; and the fair singer’s credit at the 
court of Weimar was sadly impaired by this display of 
her ignorance of the illustrious Goethe and the Sorrows 
of Werter. 

Kelly, in his Reminiscences, says of Catalani—* I 
could relate numberless traits of her goodness; no wo- 
man was ever more charitable or kind-hearted, and as 
for the quality of her mind, I never knew a more perfect 
child of nature. At Bangor she heard the Welsh harp 
for the first time. The old blind harper of the house 


was in the kitchen; thither she went, and seemed de- 
lighted with the wild and plaintive music which he played. 





_WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. _ 


During several seasons that Catalani remained at the 
king’s theatre, it was her policy (or rather that of her 
husband) to allow no other star to appear in the firma- 
ment. The public were enraptured with her vocal powers 
and various attractions; and, provided that they saw and 
heard her, every thing else became a matter of indiffer- 
ence. People no longer thought of going to the theatre 
to see a good opera well represented, or to hear the music 
of a good composer: Catalani was the sole object of 
curiosity and interest. It is not surprising that the 
shrewd M. Valabreque turned this infatuation to account. 
If Catalani was the single object of attraction, she was 
the only person entitled to recompense: and if the pub- 
lic crowded, not to see operas, but to hear her, other 
performers were superfluous, During her first season, 
there were several good performers—Siboni, Rovedino, 
and Naldi; the first an excellent tenor, and the others 
good basses. But, when Catalani came to make her en- 
gagement for the second season, her husband demanded 
a sum so extravagant, that the manager represented that 
such a salary to one singer would absolutely disable him 
from procuring any other performer of talent. « Talent!” 
said M. Valabreque, “ have you not Madame Catalani? 
What would you have? If you want an opera com- 
pany, my wife, with four or five puppets, is quite suffi- 
cient.”* During the season of 1808, accordingly, Cata- 
lani actually was the whole company, the other performers 
being literally puppets. She appeared chiefly in operas, 
composed expressly for her, in which the part for the 
prima donna was carefully adapted to the display of her 
various powers. Her Semiramide, in particular, made 
an extraordinary impression on the public. The part 
afforded room for the finest tragic action, and the music, 
though it was nothing in itself, enabled her to exhibit all 
the wonders of her voice and execution. Her famous 
scena in the last act, “ Son regina,” will never be forgot- 
ten by those who heard it. She appeared also in some 
comic operas, (particularly La Frascatana of Paesiellu,) 
in which she delighted the public by the graceful light- 
ness and gaiety of her comedy. But in them, as well 
as in her tragedies, she stood alone; the whole attraction 
being centered in herself, 

This system succeeded for a time: but the public 
gradually became weary of seeing and hearing nobody 
but Catalani; and, before the end of the second season, 
she often performed almost to empty benches. 

The following season, M. Valabreque, not discouraged 
by this falling off, made a demand of so exorbitant a 
nature, that the manager refused to comply with it. 
Tramezzani, a tenor singer of reputation, was engaged, 
and appeared with success; but the company was bad, 
and the performances wretched. In 1810 the manager 
was fain to have Catalani on her own terms, along with 
Tramezzani; and these two singers, performing the 
ephemeral productions of the day, drew large audiences. 

The music of 1811 was of a very superior quality to 
that of many previous seasons. Catalani was still the 
principal singer, but no longer the undivided object of 
attraction. There were, besides, Madame Bertinotti, 
with Tramezzani and Naldi. This season was memo- 
rable for the first performance in England of a comic 
opera of Mozart. ‘Though that illustrious composer had 
been dead for almost twenty years, only one of his ope- 
ras (La Clemenza di Tito) had as yet been performed 
in England, and that only some five or six times, at long 
intervals. Madame Bertinotti had the taste and spirit to 
bring out Cosi fan tutte for her own benefit : and though 
it was by no means well got up, yet it was received with 
delight by the public, and its production formed a new 
era on our Italian stage. Catalani, who ought to have 
been the Fiordiligi, did not appear in it ; and Bertinotti’s 
voice and execution were not equal to the two bravura 
airs in that part, which, accordingly, she omitted, sub- 
stituting for them things that were easier. Similar ex- 
pedients were adopted to cover the defects of the other 
performers. The success of this opera induced Naldi to 
bring out, for his benefit, the Flauto Magico: but the 





But when he struck up a Welsh jig, she started up before 
all the servants in the kitchen, and danced as if she were 
wild. I thought she never would have ceased. At length, 
however, she finished; and, on quitting the kitchen, 
gave the harper two guineas.” 

* « Ma femme et quatre ou cing poupées—voila tout 
ce qu’il faut.” Such, it is said, were the precise words 
of the knowing Frenchman, 











strength of the company was quite inadequate to this 
difficult piece ; the audience could make nothing of it, 
and it had only two representations. 

Such was now the taste for the music of Mozart, that 
in the following season (1812) Catalani herself was 
constrained to give way to it. She appeared in two of 
his operas ; as Vitellia in La Clemenza di Tito, and as 
Susanna in Le Nozze di Figaro ; and personated, with 
equal felicity, the arch and lively waiting-woman, and 
the lofty and impassioned patrician dame of ancient 
Rome. She sang the music exquisitely ; and neither 
character, probably, has ever had so charming a repre. 
sentative. Our countrywoman, Mrs. Dickons, was en. 
gaged to perform the character of the Countess Almaviva; 
and this highly gifted singer (who had Jong held a most 
distinguished place on the English stage) rivaled Cata- 
lani in the excellence of her performance, and (in the 
duet “ Sul aria” in particular) received an equal share of 
the applause of the audience. Tramezzani refused the 
part of Count Almaviva, on the ground that it was be- 
neath his dignity to appear in a comic opera! Had he 
said that the music of the part was unsuitable to a tenor 
voice, he would have given a good reason for refusing a 
part that ought not to have been offered him. It was 


| actually performed by Fischer, a good singer with a bass 





voice. In the Clemenza di Tito, the part of Sesto, writ- 
ten for a soprano voice, was performed by Tramezzani; 
a great dramatic improvement, though unquestionably to 
the detriment of the music. 

The year 1813 was the last season of Catalani’s regu- 
lar engagement on the opera stage. Tito and Figaro 
continued to be performed ; but Catalani returned to the 
show-pieces of her favourite composers, entertaining the 
public, by way of novelty, with variations, composed for 
the violin, on popular airs, God save the King, Rule 
Britannia, Cease your funning, and other English 
songs, which were received by the public with the most 
extravagant marks of astonishment and delight. To. 
wards the beginning of the season, she failed to make 
her appearance one evening on which she had been an. 
nounced to perform. Another opera was substituted, 
and played in the midst of symptoms of irritation on 
the part of the audience, which, on the following even. 
ing (on which she was still absent) broke out into a 
violent uproar. Chandeliers were broken, musical in- 
strumegts destroyed, and so much damage done that the 
house was shut up for a week. She had been induced 
by her husband to offer this piece of disrespect to the 
public, in consequence of her salary having fallen some- 
what into arrear; nor, till this matter was put to rights, 
did she return to the theatre. 

At the end of this season Catalani may be said to 
have abandoned the dramatic part of her profession, and 
entered upon a wandering life, in the course of which 
she visited all parts of Europe, exhibiting herself as a 
concert singer, and, wherever she went, astonishing the 
world by her amazing displays of vocal power. As soon 
as she had, in one place, exhausted her slender stock of 
things got up for exhibition, she removed to another; 
and wherever stie went she was received with unex- 
ampled distinction. Persons of the highest rank vied 
with each other in their attentions to the wonder of the 
age. Princesses treated her as a companion, and crowned 
heads attended her with obsequious gallantry. The 
enormous sums which she received for her performances 
were augmented by the costly presents showered upon 
her by the great and the wealthy in every country which 
she visited; and she was probably much more richly 
rewarded for her extraordinary, but frivolous and un- 
meaning exhibitions, than even the most gifted of those 
who, by their legitimate efforts, have ennobled and ex- 
tended their art. In the midst, however, of the most 
trying circumstances in which a beautifu! and captivating 
woman could be placed, surrounded with all the dangers 
and temptations of such a flood of prosperity, she pur- 
sued her course with undeviating propriety. At all 
times her conduct was above suspicion, and not even the 
faintest breath of calumny has ever tarnished her fair 
fame. 

After an absence of ten years, Madame Catalani re- 
turned to England in 1824, when she entered into an 
engagement to perform at the opera house for a certain 
number of nights, She appeared in Mayer’s comic opera, 
Il Fanatico per la Musica, which she converted into 4 
mere vehicle for her vocal displays. Almost all the 
music of her part was cut out, to make room for a series 
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of her usual bravaras, and she did not think it worth 
while even to assume the semblance of representing a 
character, but walked on and off, and went through her 
songs as if she were alone, hardly appearing to acknow- 
jedge the presence of the “ puppets” about her. The 
house was crowded in the extreme the first night, and 
her reception was enthusiastic. But M. Valabreque 
soon found that “ ma femme et quatre ou cing poupées” 
would no longer do. The days of Pucitta and Porto- 
gallo had passed away, and the public required, in an 
opera, concerted music well executed by all the principal 
performers. After the Fanatico per la Musica had been 
inurdered a few times to audiences getting thinner and 
thinner every succeeding night, Catalani withdrew from 
the theatre, and never again, we believe, appeared on the 
stage. 

Catalani’s almost unrivaled gifts of nature, both men- 
tal and physical, ought to have raised her to a greater 
height as an artist than she ever attained. Her educa- 
tion was extremely superficial, and she became the object 
of universal admiration as a singer, without ever having 
become a musician. She never acquired any exalted 
notions of the objects of her art. As she advanced in 
her career she deviated farther and farther frum the right 
road, till at length her whole ambition lay in surprising 
the world by displays of vocal power. It was no matter 
bow unmeaning or preposterous these displays were ; it 
was quite enough if they were astonishing. Had she 
remained upon the stage, and assiduously cultivated the 
dramatic part of her profession, such was her intelligence, 
her sensibility, her gaiety—such were the powers of her 
voice, her sense of the beautiful, and the irresistible 
charms of her person, that she might have been the 
greatest actress that the musical drama ever possessed. 
But the wonder of the multitude was more flattering to 
her ear, and (it may be added) more substantial in its 
results, than the approbation of the judicious; and the 
latter part of her career was spent in mere exhibitions 
of vocal strength and agility, bearing the same relation 
to genuine art that the feats of Madame Saqui on the 
tight rope bear to the exquisite movements of Taglioni. 
In seeking for the means of making these displays, it 
was no matter to her how unsuitable her songs were to 
a female voealist. One of her favourite performances 
was the martial song for a bass voice, “ Non pid andrai,” 
in Figaro, in which it was her delight to bear down and 
overpower, by the force and volume of her organ, the 
whole brazen instruments of the orchestra; an achieve- 
ment for which she was always rewarded by the accla- 
mations of wondering crowds. It was these crowds— 
these acclamations—this senseless admiration, which un- 
fortunately turned aside this highly gifted being from the 
path to the summit of greatness in her art, and rendered 
her a beacon, rather than a model, to her successors. 

The opera season of 1816 is worthy of notice, from 
the appearance of Madame Vestris and Madame Fodor. 

Madame Vestris is the grand-daughter of the cele- 
brated Bartolozzi, the engraver; and, at this time, was 
the wife of Armand Vestris, one of the dancers of the 
king’s theatre. She was then very young, but of ex- 
quisite beauty, and already possessed of those dramatic 
talents, those graces of attitude and action, and that fine 
contralto voice, which still continue to charm the public. 
She performed the parts of Zaira and Proserpina in a 
manner worthy of their original representative, Grassini 
herself; and she evinced her comic powers by her de- 
lightful representation of Lilla in La Cosa Rara, and 
Susanna in Figaro ; and whether in the serious or comic 
opera, her singing was equally characterised by truth of 
expression and Italian purity of style. Madame Vestris 
remained only two seasons on the opera boards, and has 
since been occasionally engaged for short periods; but it 
is on the English stage that she has gained her great 
popularity. 

In 1817 a spirited attempt was made by Mr. Ayrton, 
to whom the management of the king’s theatre had been 
committed by Mr. Waters, the then proprietor, to effect 
some important reforms in its administration: and this 
gentleman, though he failed in his immediate object, pro- 
duced a great and permanent benefit, by the impulse he 
gave to the public taste. He was aware that the obsta- 
cles to the production and proper performance of the best 
Operas arose, not from the public, but from the performers 
themselves, whose arrogance and caprice were permitted 
to overrule the proceedings of the manager. It was the 
object of Mr. Ayrton to break through the trammels of 








singers and dancers, and, by the uncontrolled exercise of 
his own judgment and taste, to present the public with 
the masterpieces of the great German as well as Italian 
composers, For this purpose he engaged one of the 
most efficient companies that had ever been assembled 
on the opera stage. The principal singers consisted of 
Madame Camporese, Madame Fodor, and Signors Cri- 
velli, Ambrogetti, Naldi, and Angrisani. Madame Pasta 
was also engaged, and appeared this season ; but she was 
then (though married) a mere girl, and made no impres- 
sion on the public, though she discovered talents which 
gave promise of her subsequent greatness. 

Madame Camporese had never before appeared on the 
stage. She was a lady of birth and education, and 
married to a member of the noble Roman family of 
Giustiniani, but constrained by family misfortunes to 
make use professionally of her musical accomplishments. 
Before her arrival in England she had sung only at the 
concert spirituel (or oratorio) at Paris. She was a 
handsome and elegant woman, with dark eyes, hair, and 
complexion ; and her fine Roman countenance fitted her 
especially for the performance of serious and dignified 
characters. As an actress she was not very impas- 
sioned or powerful, but always judicious and correct. 
Her voice was a soprano of good quality and compass ; 
and her style and execution were refined, polished, and 
free from ambitious display. 

Madame Fodor was little known before her appearance 
at this time in England. Her education, however, had 
been in the best school; and her beautiful and flexible 
voice, the lightness and delicacy of her execution, and 
the simplicity, animation, and tenderness of her manner 
as an actress, raised her at once to the height of public 
favour. She remained in England only during the sea- 
sons of 1816, 1817, and 1818; but has since attained 
the highest reputation in France, Italy, and Germany. 

Signor Naldi had been an eminent lawyer at Bologna, 
but had been obliged to abandon the profession in con- 
sequence of the political convulsions of the period. He 
was a well-educated and very accomplished man. He 
remained several years in England, where he was de- 
servedly a great favourite. In 1821 he met his death at 
Paris, in a very strange and tragical manner. One day, 
before dinner, at the house of his friend M. Garcia, the 
celebrated singer, he was showing a method of cooking 
by steam, with a portable apparatus for that purpose ; 
when, unfortunately, the lid of a stewing-pan, blown off 
by an explosion of steam, struck him on the head, and 
killed him on the spot. 

Ambrogetti, though by no means distinguished for his 
vocal attainments, was possessed of a degree of genius 
and enthusiasm, with a versatility of dramatic talent, 
which raised him to a high rank in his profession. He 
was highly esteemed as an actor during his residence in 
England, which continued for several years. Of his 
subsequent history, little seems to be known. It has 
been said that, soon after his departure from England, he 
was induced by religious motives to retire from the 
world, and enter the monastic order of La Trappe. 

With this excellent company the manager brought 
out, for the first time in England, the Don Giovanni of 
Mozart, a piece already well known to, and earnestly 
desired by, the real amateurs of music. Its impression 
on the public was instantaneous. It was performed 
twenty-three times during the season to overflowing 
audiences, and each night was hailed with acclamations. 
Such was the enthusiasm it excited, that it might have 
been performed, night after night, without intermission ; 
but the manager produced also the Figaro and Clemenza 


and Griselda of Paer, and the Molinara of Paesiello; a 
variety of excellence unparalleled in any other season, 
either before or since. 

Ambrogetti, who performed the character of Don 
Giovanni with unequaled truth and spirit, exhibited a 
still greater degree of power in his representation of the 
distracted father in Paer’s Agnese, the story of which is 
that of Mrs. Opie’s Father and Daughter. It is said 
that, in order to qualify himself for this part, he had 
studied the various forms of insanity in the cells of bed- 
lam; but unfortunately, in seeking to render his repre- 
sentation true, he made it too dreadful to be borne. 
Females actually fainted, while others endeavoured to 
escape from so appalling a picture; and, after a few 
nights, the performance of this opera was discontinued. 
Ambrogetti’s tremendous exhibition was injudicious and 





unnecessary, as has been proved by the equally natural 
and pathetic but much softer delineation of the character 
which has since been by ‘Tamburini. 

Though the efforts of the manager were rewarded by 
the fullest approbation of the public, yet he found him- 
self unable to continue them. During the whole season 
he had to contend with the opposition of the performers, 
who were too often supported by their aristocratic patrons, 
and by the proprietor of the theatre, in their cabals, in- 
trigues, and refusel to perform their duty. Finding it 
impossible to make head against such obstacles, Mr. 
Ayrton, at the end of the season, retired from the manage- 
ment: and, it is proper to add, after the most splendid 
and profitable season that had been known for many 
years, was forced to have recourse to an action at law for 
the remuneration due to himself for his services.* This 
season was attended with a great effect on the English 
musical stage. The popularity now gained by the operas 
of Mozart, especially Don Giovanni and Figaro, sug- 
gested their production in an English dress. They 
were accordingly arranged by Mr. Bishop in a form 
suited to the capacity of our native performers, and in 
this form attracted crowds in every theatre of the king- 
dom. Thus originated the practice of adapting to our 
stage the principal works of foreign composers, which 
has since been carried to such an extent, and has had 
such an influence on our national opera. 

The season of 1811 was remarkable for the introdue- 
tion into this country of the music of Rossini, through 
the means of Signor Garcia, who made his debat, in 
England, in the character of Count Almaviva in the 
Barbiere di Siviglia. 

Rossini was then, at the age of twenty-six, in the 
height of his celebrity. Besides several other operas, be 
had produced his T'ancredi, and the Barbiere di Sivig- 
lia, both of which were now received with enthusiasm 
in every Italian theatre throughout Europe. The latter 
drama is the same with that which had been previously 
set by Paesiello, and the brilliancy and spirit of Rossini’s 
music immediately laid that of Paesiello on the shelf, to 
the great mortification, it is said, of the veteran maestro, 
whose opera, however, contains some things, the grace 
and beauty of which have not been equaled by his suc- 
cessor. Kossini’s opera was admirably performed, the 
principal characters being sustained by Garcia, Madame 
Fodor, Ambrogetti, and Naldi, and was received as it 
had been in all parts of the continent; and for a num- 
ber of years Rossini’s pieces obtained almost exclusive 
possession of our theatre, as they did of every other. 

Rossini himself visited London in 1824, in conse- 
quence of an engagement at the opera-house, by which 
he was to act as director of the music, to superintend 
the performance of his own operas, and to compose a 
new one for the theatre. His wife was also engaged as 
principal singer. This lady had acquired great celebrity 
and a large fortune as a tragic actress and singer, and 
Rossini had lately married her at Naples. Most of his 
operas had been previously performed here; and the 
public curiosity respecting him had been still further ex- 
cited by the publication of Stendhal’s memoirs of his 
life. 

The most remarkable incidents in the life of Rossini 
have been so often repeated, that it would be superfluous 
to introduce them here; but his biographer’s description 
of his course of life while rambling from place to place, 
bringing out in rapid succession the operas which raised 
him to celebrity, is not merely characteristic of himself, 
but gives a lively picture of the state of the Italian 


| stage. 
di Tito of Mozart, the Penelope of Cimarosa, the Agnese | 


« After his success at Bologna,” says Stendhal, 
«“ which is considered as the chief seat of Italian music, 
Rossini received offers from almost every town in Italy. 
Every manager was required to furnish his theatre with 
an opera from the pen of Rossini. The sum he gene- 
rally received for an opera was a thousand francs, (£40 
sterling,) and he generally wrote from four to five in a 


year. 


«“ The mechanism of an Italian theatre is as follows. 
The manager is frequently one of the most wealthy and 





* The report of this action, which appeared in the 
public journals of the time, is curious as giving a peep 
behind the scenes of an Italian opera-house ; and a fuller 
view of the same kind is to be found in Mr. Ebers’s en- 
tertaining little book, called Seven Years of the King’s 
Theatre. 
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considerable persons of the little town he inhabits. He 
forms a company, cousisting of a prima donna, tenore, 
basso cantante, basso buffo, a second female singer, and 
a third 6asso. He engages a maestro, or composer, to 
write a new opera, who has to adapt his own airs to the 
voices and capacities of the company, The libretto, or 
poem, is purchased at the rate of from sixty to eighty 
francs (three or four pounds) from some unlucky son of 
the Muses, who is generally a half starved abbe, the 
hanger-on of some rich family in the neighbourhood. 
The character of the parasite, so admirably painted in 
Terence, is still to be found in all its glory in Lombardy, 
where the smallest town can boast of five or six families 
with incomes of three or four hundred a year. The 
manager, who, as has been already said, is generally the 
head of one of these families, entrusts the care of the 
financial department to a registrario, who is generally 
some pettifogging attorney who holds the situation of 
his steward. ‘The next thing that generally happens is, 
that the manager falls in love with the prima donna; 
and the progress of this important amour gives ample 
employment to the curiosity of the gossips. 

“The company, thus organised, at length gives its 
first representation, after a month of cabals and in- 
tiigues, which furnish conversation for the whole period. 
This is an event in the simple annals of the little town, 
of the importance of which the people of large places 
can form no idea. During months together, a popula- 
tion of eight or ten thousand persons do nothing but 
discuss the merits of the forthcoming music and singers, 
with the eager impetuosity which belongs to the Italian 
clime. ‘his first representation, if successful, is gene- 
rally followed by twenty or thirty more of the same 
piece; after which the company breaks up. This is 
what is called stagione, or season; the last and best of 
which is that of the carnival. ‘The singers who are not 
engaged in any of these companies are usually to be 
found at Milan or Bologna, where they have agents, 
whose business it is to find them engagements, or to 
manhceuvre them into situations when opportunity offers. 

“From this little sketch of theatrical arrangements in 
Italy, some idea may be formed of the life which Ros- 
sini led. From 1810 to 1816 he visited in succession 
all the principal towns in Italy, remaining from three to 
four months in each. Wherever he arrived, he was re- 
ceived with acclamations, and entertained by the dilet- 
tanti of the place. ‘he first two or three weeks were 
passed among his friends, dining out, and shrugging up 
his shoulders at the nonsense of the dibretto given him 
to work upon. At length, about three weeks before the 
first representation, having acquired a competent know- 
ledge of the voices of the performers, he begins to write. 
He rises late, and passes the day composing, amid the 
conversation of his new friends, whose politeness will 
not suffer them to leave him a moment. The day of 
performance is fast approaching, and yet he cannot re- 
sist the pressing invitations of these friends to dine with 
them at the tavern. This, of course, leads to a supper ; 
the champagne circulates freely; the hours of morning 
steal on apace. At length a compunctious visiting shoots 
across the mind of the truant composer. He rises ab- 
rupuy ; his friends insist on seeing him home ; and they 
parade the silent streets bareheaded, shouting in chorus 
whatever comes uppermost, perhaps a portion of a mise- 
rere, to the great scandal and annoyance of the good 
catholics in their beds. At length he reaches his lodg- 
ings; and, shutting himself up in his chamber, is at 
this, to every-day mortals most ungenial hour, visited by 
some of his most brilliant inspirations. These he hastily 
scratches down on scraps of paper, and next morning 
arranges them, or, in his own phrase, instruments them, 
amidst the same interruptions as before. At length the 
important night arrives, ‘The maestro takes his place 
at the pianoforte. T’he theatre is overflowing, people 
having flocked into the town from ten leagues’ distance. 
Every inn is crowded, and those who are unable to find 
accommodation are encamped round the theatre in their 
various vehicles. All business is suspended, and during 
the performance the town has the appearance of a de- 
sert. ‘The passions, the anxieties, the very life of a 
whole population, are centered in the theatre. 

« The overture commences; and so intense is the at- 
tention, that you may hear the buzzing of a fly. On its 
conclusion there is a perfect uproar: it is either applaud- 
ed to the skies, or hooted without mercy. It is not in 


Jialy as in other countries, where the first representation 











is seldom decisive, and where vanity or timidity prevents 
each man from expressing his individual opinion, lest it 
should be found at variance with that of the majority. 
In an Italian theatre, people shout, scream, stamp, be- 
labour the benches with their sticks, as if they were 
possessed. At the close of each air the same uproar is 
renewed; the roaring of a tempestuous sea could give 
but a faint idea of its fury. 

“Such, at the same time, is the tact of an Italian 
audience, that they at once discern whether the merit 
of an air belongs to the singer or the composer. The 
cry is either ‘Bravo, David! Brava, Pisaroni!’ Or the 
theatre resounds with « Bravo, maestro!’ Rossini then 
rises from his place at the piano with a very grave coun- 
tenance, an unusual thing with him ;—he makes three 
bows, which are followed by rounds of applause, min- 
gled with brief and energetic phrases of approbation. 
When this is over, the piece proceeds. 

« Rossini presides at the piano-forte during the three 
first representations ; after which, he receives his thou- 
sand francs, is invited to a grand farewell dinner given 
by his friends, that is to say, by the whole town, and 
then he sets off by the diligence, with his portmanteau 
fuller of music-paper than of other effects, to begin a 
similar course in some other town fifty miles distant, It 
is usual for him to write to his mother after the three 
first representations, and to send her and his aged father 
two thirds of the little sum he has received. He sets 
off with ten or a dozen sequins in his pocket, the hap- 
piest of men, and doubly happy if chance throw in his 
way some ridiculous fellow-traveller whom he can make 
game of. On one occasion, as he was traveling from 
Ancona to Reggio, he passed himself off for a musical 
professor, a mortal enemy of Rossini, and amused him- 
self with singing the most execrable music possible to 
the words of his own best airs, to show his superiority 
to that animal Rossini, whom ignorant pretenders to 
taste had the folly to extol to the skies.” 

This and other accounts of the far-famed maestro had 
stimulated the public curiosity to witness his appearance 
in the orchestra of the king’s theatre, which took place 
on the 24th of January, the first night of the season, 
when his own opera of Zelmira was performed for the 
first time. Every part of the house was crowded. When 
Rossini entered the orchestra, he was received with loud 
plaudits, all the persons in the pit standing on the seats 
to obtain a view of his person. He continued for a 
minute or two to bow respectfully to the audience, and 
then gave the signal for the overture to begin. He ap- 
peared stout, and rather below the middle height, with 
rather a heavy air, and a countenance which, though in- 
telligent, betrayed none of the vivacity which distin- 
guishes his music: and it was remarked that he had 
more the appearance of a sturdy beef-eating Englishman 
than a fiery and sensitive native of the south. 

Zelmira, which had been originally brought out at 
Naples two years before, was by no means successful 
when now performed in London. The libretto, written, 
as well as several other of Rossini’s pieces, by Tottola, 
who appears to have belonged to the class of poets de- 
scribed by Stendhal in the passage above quoted, is ex- 
ceedingly feeble and absurd, though the music has great 
merit, and contains some of the composer’s happiest 
efforts. Madame Rossini did not gain the favour of the 
public, notwithstanding the beauty of her face and 
figure, and the greatness of her style both as an actress 
and a singer. But being no longer in the bloom of 
youth, she was pronounced passée both in person and 
voice, and so coldly received that, after appearing a few 
nights, she withdrew, and never again appeared on the 
stage. 

After this failure Madame Catalani was engaged, and 
made her appearance for a few nights, but (as has been 
mentioned) with little success, Madame Pasta then ap- 
peared in several of Rossini’s principal operas, and was 
the chief support of the theatre till it closed. The sea- 
son was attended with enormous loss; and Rossini left 
England without having produced the opera which form- 
ed part of his engagement. His visit to this country, 
however, was a profitable one to himself. His brilliant 
reputation, pleasing manners, and vocal talents, made 
him the idol of the fashionable world; and he reaped a 
golden harvest from the extravagant sums given him for 
appearing at private musical parties, and from the profits 
of subscription concerts at Almack’s rooms. Since that 
time he has resided chiefly at Paris, and has composed 
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two or three operas, only one of which, Guillaume 7») 
written for the French stage, is worthy of his name, 

Rossini is entitled to a very high rank as a dramatic 
composer. Now that the tide of fashion is ebbed, anj 
he begins to be looked upon as belonging to the past, 
and not the present time, it is found that though a nun. 
ber of his inferior productions have passed away, ye 
his great works stand higher than they even did at firs 
in the estimation of musicians: and it may be concluded 
that Vancredi, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Otello, Iq 
Gazza Ladra, Mosé in Egitto, La Donna del Lags, 
Semiramide, and Guillaume Tell, will probably keep 
possession of the stage much longer than the produc. 
tions of the Italian composers who are the fashionable 
favourites of the day. 


—<——— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Madame Pasta—Velluti—Mademoiselle Sontag—Ma. 
dame Malibran—Present Italian performers—Present 
state of the Italian opera. 


Madame Pasta, whose juvenile debit in 1817 had 
been unnoticed, made a powerful impression when she 
reappeared in 1824, During the greater part of the in- 
terval she had spent her time, not upon the stage, but 
in retirement and the assiduous study of her art. She 
returned to the stage in 1822, and chose Paris for the 
place of her second debit; and such was her success, 
that her reappearance in London was preceded by a bril- 
liant reputation. Even then she was only four and 
twenty. She was below the middle stature, but finely 
proportioned, with a noble head and beautiful features, 
The serious cast of her expressive countenance, and the 
simple majesty of her air, indicated a genius and dispo- 
sition for the highest walk of tragedy. Her voice was 
a mezzo soprano of a rich and sweet quality and exten- 
sive compass, but apparently very liable to external in- 
fluences, which frequently impaired its clearness and 
flexibility: and to the same cause may be ascribed an 
uncertainty in her intonation, which, though not per- 
ceptible in her earlier years, has been distressingly re- 
markable in her later visits to this country. 

Madame Pasta appeared on our opera stage almost 
every season from 1824 to 1833. Her range of charac- 
ters was limited. The principal parts which she per- 
formed were, Desdamona, T'ancredi, and Semiramide, 
in Rossini’s operas; Romeo, in Zingarelli’s Romeo e 
Gieulietta ; Paesiello’s ina; and Mayer’s Medea. In 
all these characters she exhibited tragic powers of the 
highest order, and a command over the passions and 
sympathies of the audience which has rarely been equal- 
ed, and probably never surpassed, by the greatest tra- 
gedians of any age or country. She was what a musical 
performer ought to be, but is so very seldom—a com- 
plete impersonation of the character she assumed. We 
thought not of admiring the great vocalist; we even 
forgot that it was Pasta who stood before us, while we 
were thrilled with horror by the frenzy of the desperate 
Medea, or wept for the sorrows of the love-lorn Nina. 
Madame Pasta, though still in the period of life when 
the physical and intellectual powers are in all their 
vigour, appears to have finally withdrawn from the stage: 
and of her it may well be said, that 


“ Take her for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon her like again.” 


Signor Velluti, the last singer of a class now extinct, 
the male soprano, appeared at the king’s theatre in 
1825. A voice of this description had not been heard 
in England for thirty years; and this circumstance, 
along with Velluti’s great celebrity on the continent, 
made his debit an occurrence of no common interest in 
the musical world. From the year 1805, when he first 
appeared at Rome at the age of seventeen, he had been 
received with enthusiasm not only at all the principal 
theatres of Italy, but also at Vienna, where the public 
admiration of him amounted to a rage—so much 580, 
that his name was attached to articles of dress, and 
every thing fashionable was said to be @ /a Velluti. The 
manner in which he had been spoken ‘of by the lively 
biographer of Rossini, and the influence which his sing- 
ing was said to bave produced on that composer’s man- 
ner of writing, added to the general curiosity. 











Velluti appeared in Meyerbeer’s beautiful opera, J! | 


Crociato in Egitto, in the character of Armando, the 
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Christian knight, the part which he performed when 
this opera was originaily brought out at Venice in the 
preceding year. We shall avail ourselves of Lord Mount 
Edgecumbe’s account of this appearance; this noble 
amateur, in addition to his unimpeachable taste and judg- 
ment, having had the advantage of being able to com- 
pare the impression produced by Velluti with those which 
he had received from the great singers belonging to this 
class—the Pacchierottis and Rubinellis—of a former 
day. 

a bave now,” says Lord Mount Edgecumbe, “to 
record an event which excited great curiosity in the mu- 
sical world, and for a time was of considerable advan- 
tage to the theatre, closing the season with great eclat. 
This was the arrival of a male soprano singer, the only 
one left on the Italian stage, who has for many years, 
perhaps only from having no rival in his line, been look- 
ed upon as the best singer of his country. He came to 
this with strong and numerous recommendations, but 
under no engagement for the opera, and he had been 
here for some time before the manager dared to produce 
so novel and extraordinary a performer. No singer of 
this description had appeared here for a quarter of a 
century, so that the greater part of those who furmerly 
were delighted with Pacchierotti, Marchesi, &c., were 
now no more, and a generation had sprung up who had 
never heard a voice of this sort, and were strongly pre- 
judiced against it. His first reception at concerts was 
far from favourable; the scurrilous abuse lavished on 
him before he was heard, cruel and illiberal ; and it was 
not till after long deliberation, much persuasion, and as- 
surances of support, that the manager ventured to en- 
gage him for the remainder of the season. Even then, 
such was the popular prejudice and general cry raised 
against him, that unusual precautions were deemed ne- 
cessary to secure a somewhat partial audience, and pre- 
vent his being driven from the stage on his first entry 
upon it, which seemed to be a predetermined measure. 
At length the first appearance of Signor Velluti was 
announced to take place, on an unusual night, for his 
own benefit,"granted him, it was said, on account of the 
great trouble he had taken (to use a theatrical phrase) 
in getting up the new opera; which indeed was true, 
for as he had a perfect knowledge of the stage, he en- 
tirely directed all the performances in which he took a 
part. As he had brought me a letter of introduction 
from a friend at Florence, and my curiosity was a good 
deal raised by the representation given me of his talents, 
I was induced once more to enter a theatre, and was 
present on that occasion. At the moment when he was 
expected to appear, the most profound silence reigned in 
one of the most crowded audiences I ever saw, broken 
on his entering by loud applauses of encouragement. 
The first note he uttered gave a shock of surprise, al- 
most of disgust, to inexperienced ears; but his perform- | 
ance was listened to with attention and great applause 
throughout, with but few audible expressions of disap- 
probation speedily suppressed. The opera he had chosen 
for his debat was Jl Crociato in Egitto, by a German 
composer named Meyerbeer, till then totally unknown | 
in this country. The music was quite of the new 
school, but not copied from its founder, Rossini: it was 
original, odd, flighty, and might even be termed fantas- 
tic,* but at times beautiful; here and there most de- 
lightful melodies and harmonies occurred, but it was 
unequal. Solos were as rare as in all the modern operas, 
but the numerous concerted pieces much shorter and far 
less noisy than Rossini’s, consisting chiefly of duets and 
terzettos, with but few choruses and no overwhelming 
accompaniments. Indeed, Meyerbeer has rather gone 
too far into the contrary extreme, the instrumental parts 
being frequently so slight as to be almost meager, while 
he has sought to produce new and striking effects from 
the voices alone. ‘he first woman’s part was filled by 
Caradori, the only singer left who could undertake it, 
Pasta’s engagement having terminated; and her per- 
formance gave great satisfaction. Though from want of 
power she is not to be ranked in the first line of prima 

* These are not exactly the remarks that would now 
be made on the music of this opera, which is not con- 
sidered either odd, flighty, or fantastic. But they are 
Interesting as showing the impression which it made 
upon-a refined and accomplished critic of the old school, 


| the splendid performances of Madame Pasta. 


donnas, it may truly be said she is without a fault. Her 
voice is sweet but not strong, her knowledge of music 
very great, her taste and style excellent, full of delicacy 
and expression. In aroom she is a perfect singer. Her 
genteel and particularly modest manner, combined with 
a very agreeable person and countenance, render her a 
pleasing and interesting, though not a surprising per- 
former.* The young Garciat also appeared to advan- 
tage in this opera. 

“To speak more minutely of Velluti. This singer is 
no longer young, and his voice is in decay. It seems to 
have had considerable compass, but has failed (which 





is extraordinary ) in its middle tones, many of which are | 
harsh and grating to the ear. Some of his notes are | 
still exquisitively sweet, and he frequently dwells on | 
swells, and diminishes them with delightful effect. His 
lower notes, too, are full and mellow, and he displays 
considerable art in descending from the one to the other | 
by passages ingeniously contrived to avoid those which | 
he knows to be defective. His manner is florid without | 
extravagance, his embellishments (many of which were | 
new to me) tasteful and neatly executed. His general 
style is the grazioso, with infinite delicacy and a great | 
deal of expression, but never rising to the grand, simple, | 
and dignified cantadile of the old school, still less to the | 
least approach towards the dravura. He evidently has | 
no other, therefore there is a great want of variety in his 
performance, as well as a total deficiency of force and 
spirit. Of the great singers mentioned before, he most 
resembles Pacchierotti in one only, and that the lowest 
of his styles, but cannot be compared to him in excel- 
lence. He is also somewhat like him in figure, but far 
better looking ; in his youth he was reckoned remarka- 
bly handsome. On the whole, there is much to approve 
and admire in his performance, and I can readily believe 
that in his prime he was not unworthy of the reputation 
he has attained in Italy. Even here, under so many 
disadvantages, he produced considerable effect, and over- 
came much of the prejudice raised against him. ‘To the | 
old he brought back some pleasing recollections ; others, | 
to whom his voice was new, became reconciled to il, and | 
sensible of his merits, while many declared that to the | 
last his tones gave them more pain than pleasure. How- 
ever, either from curiosity or real admiration, he drew 
crowded audiences, and no opera but the Crociato was 
performed to the end of the season.’’+ 
In consequence of Velluti’s success, and his expe- 
rience in theatrical affairs, he was, during the following 
season (1826) entrusted with the management of the 
opera-house. But he was no longer an object of attrac- 
tion, and the theatre was supported almost entirely by | 
Public | 
feeling, too, became adverse to Velluti, in consequence | 
of charges of sordid and grasping conduct in the course 
of his management; and a dispute between him and | 
the female chorus singers, which came to be decided in | 
a court of law, gave the final blow to his popularity. | 
While he was getting up an opera for his own benefit, a | 
letter from him to the chorus singers was read to them | 
in the green-room by the chorus-master, promising them | 
a guinea each in addition to their salaries if they per- | 
formed their parts well. The opera was performed, and | 
the male choristers received their guinea each, but not | 
the females, who, after ineffectual attempts to obtain | 
payment, at length asserted their claim in the Middle- | 
sex county court. Velluti’s defence was, that his pro- 
mise had been made only to the men; in support of | 
which he referred to the terms of his letter, which be- | 
gan, “ Signori Coristi,” or, in other words, “ Gentlemen | 





| 
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* A most correct description of this charming singer. | 
t Afterwards Madame Malibran. 
+ It is no small recommendation of Lord Mount | 
Edgecumbe’s elegant book, that though he is (and with 
good reason) a “laudator temporis acti,” his admiration 
of the great works and great performers of a former day 
has not rendered him unjust to the merits of the 
moderns. His opinions of the principal singers of our 
own time, those to which his readers can apply the test 
of their own observation, are marked with so much 
liberality, taste, and discrimination, as to induce a con- 
viction of the soundness of such of his judgments as can- 
not now be subjected to a similar test. His descriptions 
of Catalani, Camporese, Pasta, Velluti, and Braham, 





who had been so long conversant with the masterpieces 
of a former age. 
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may be considered as vouching for those of Rubinelli, 
Pacchierotti, Marchesi, and Banti. 





choristers ;” and he added that he did not know of the 
ladies being engaged in the choruses in question, this 
having been done contrary to his wish and express di- 
rection. It was replied, that the phrase “ Signori 
Coristi” was addressed to the choristers in general, and 
that the chorus-master, in reading the letter to them in 
English, interpreted it « Ladies and gentlemen ;” and 
further, that Velluti could not have been ignorant of the 
employment of the ladies, as he superintended the 
rehearsals of the choruses, in which, moreover, female 
voices were indispensably necessary, The magistrate 
gave judgment in favour of the claimants, observing that 
Signor Velluti had brought forward “a _ trumpery 
defence.” This trial, which was reported at length in the 
newspapers, excited great amusement, particularly from 
the shrewdness and spirit with which one of the young 
women pleaded her own cause and that of her com- 
panions. At the end of the season Velluti per'ormed to 
empty houses, till the theatre was abruptly closed. He 
immediately left England, and, we believe, withdrew 
entirely from the stage. 
The appearance of Mademoiselle Sontag, in April 
1828, excited extraordinary interest, from the celebrity 
which this young singer had acquired on the continent. 
She is a native of Prussia, and made ber debat at Berlin, 
where she created a sensation quite unexampled. It 
was not merely admiration and delight which she in- 
spired, but a degree of enthusiasm which manifested 
itself, whenever she appeared in the most extravagant 
demonstrations of rapture. ‘I'he Prussian public seemed 
to have fallen deeply in love with the fair siren; and the 
passion was not without its usual attendant jealousy : 
for, when her admirers found that, tempted by some 
other engagement, she was about to leave them, they 
vented their spleen in very unequivocal marks of resent- 
ment, accompanied by a show of preference for a rival 
singer. She was obdurate enough, however, to leave 
them; and, after a brief sojourn in Paris, where she 
was the object of scarcely inferior idolatry, she arrived in 
London. The reports of her personal charms, her 
matchless talents, her irresistible fascinations of every 
kind, had wound up public curiosity to the highest 
pitch; and her first appearance as Rosina in the 
Barbiere di Siviglia drew together one of the most 
crowded audiences ever assembled in the king’s theatre. 
Such bighly-raised expectations could not fail to be in- 
jurious to her, however great her merits. The audience 
sat in breathless suspense, preparing to be dazzled by the 
effulgence of a second goddess of love, and to be * lapt 
in elysium” by sounds of more than human beauty ; 
and could hardly persuade themselves that the pretty 
and simple-looking girl who stood before them, and sang 
“ so sweetly and so well,” and yet so like a mere mortal, 
was the all-peerless Sontag. Her vocal exertions, neverthe- 
less, were much applauded, though less than they deserved; 
and the public disappointment was apparent in the: ispa- 
raging remarks of the diurnal critics, by one of whom she 
was compared to an English nursery-maid. She speedily, 
however, got over the effects of this unfavourable re-action, 
and came to be looked upon asa pretty and engaging 
young woman, a pleasing actress, and a finished and ac- 
complished singer. She was then about one and twenty ; 
of the middle stature, and round and plump in ber figure, 
with beautiful hands-and arms, and a foot not unworthy 
of the admiration it had met with. She had light hair, a 
fair complexion, and blue eyes, which made her alio- 
gether very English-looking. She had a pretty mouth, 
embellished with a fine set of teeth, and a sweet and 
good-humoured countenance, though her features were 
by no means striking, and incapable of strong expression. 
Her demeanour was artless, unaffected, and ladylike, and 
her whole appearance exceedingly attractive. As a 
singer she had high claims to admiration. She had an 
extensive soprano voice, not remarkable for volume or 
power, but clear, brilliant, and singularly flexible; a 
quality which seems to have led her (unlike German 
singers in general) to cultivate the most florid style, and 
even to foliow the bad example set by Catalani, of seek- 
ing to convert her voice into an instrument, and to 
astonish the public by executing the violin variations on 
Rode’s air, and other things of that stamp. In singing 
Rossini’s music she indulged in the utmost luxuriance 
of embellishments ; but, in so doing, she always showed 
herself a good musician, never falling into the common 
fault of florid singers—that of introducing ornaments at 
variance with the style of the air or the harmony of the 
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accompaniments. It was observed, too, that, when she 
sang the music of Mozart or Weber, she restrained the 
exuberance of her fancy, and respected the purity of the 
composer’s text. She did not display, either in he: 
action or in her singing, any greatness of conception o 
depth of feeling, and she therefore failed in tragic an 
impassioned parts; but in the walk of light and elegan 
comedy, whether as an actress or a singer, she ha 
rarely been excelled. 

Mademoiselle Sontag, at the close of a successful sea 
son, left England, and did not return. She would n 
doubt have done so, and have received an undiminishec 
welcome, had she continued her theatrical career. Bu 
her marriage with Count Rossi removed her to a highe: 
sphere, which she continues to adorn by her talents and 
virtues, 

The next remarkable occurrence in our opera annals 
was the appearance of Madame Malibran, in the begin- 
ning of 1829, in the full splendour of her wonderful 
powers. She had previously appeared, four years 
before, in the Crociato in Egitto and the Barbiere di 
Siviglia; but she was then a mere girl, and only gave 
a promise of her future excellence. She was the daugh- 
ter of Garcia, the eminent tenor-singer, and was born at 
Paris in 1808, At eight years old she was brought to 
England, where she remained without intermission for 
eight or nine years, and thus acquired that knowledge o! 
the English language which afterwards enabled her to 
make so great an impression on the English stage. 
Garcia was a man of a brutal temper, but a thorough 
musician. His treatment of his daughter was harsh and 
tyrannical, and his instructions were rendered a penance 
hy his unkindness and even cruelty; but she was in- 
debted to them for the high cultivation of her genius, 
and for an extent and solidity of musical knowledge in 
which probably no vocal performer ever excelled her. 

After her debit at the opera-house in 1825, she was 
prematurely engaged as one of the principal singers of 
the York Festival of that year, where she exhibited sur- 
prising ability, considering her youth and inexperience. 
She then went to America with her father, who carried 
with him a small company of performers, for the purpose 
of giving Italian operas in the United States. They 
commenced their performances in New York, and Made- 
moiselle Garcia appeared in several of Rossini’s operas. 
The Americans were captivated with her voice, beauty, 
and vivacity; but, except her father and herself, the 
company was wretched, and the public, notwithstanding 
the novelty of the entertainment, soon discovered the 
inefficiency of the performers. The speculation accord- 
ingly failed, and Garcia fell into difficulties and distress. 
In these circumstances his daughter was induced to 
accept the hand of M. Malibran, a merchant and banker 
of reputed wealth, but more than double her age. The 
marriage was a most unhappy one. Malibran had either 
deceived her as to his circumstances, or they speedily 
changed. His affairs became involved; and after his 
wife had vainly endeavoured, by professional exertions, 
to retrieve them, he was made bankrupt and thrown into 
prison. In these circumstances Madame Malibran at 
once, and unsolicited, resigned for the benefit of his 
creditors the whole of the provision which had been 
made upon her by the marriage settlements; a noble 
act, which gave rise to strong manifestations of favour 
and approbation on the part of the American public. 

A separation having taken place between her and 
this unworthy husband, Madame Malibran returned to 
Europe, and made her first appearance at Paris, in the 
beginning of the year 1828, in the character of Semira- 
mide. 

One of the Paris journals gives a graphic account of 
this debit. © The singer at her entrance, was greeted 
with warm applause. Her commanding figure, and the 
regularity of her features, bespoke the favour of the pub- 
lic. The noble and dignified manner in which she gave 
the first phrase, “ Fra tanti regi e popoli,” justified the 
reception she had obtained: but the difficult phrase, 
“ Frema il empio” proved a stumbling-block which she 
could not surmount. Alarmed by this check, she did 
not attempt the difficult passage in the de capo, but, 
dropping her voice, terminated the passage without 
effect, and made her exit, leaving the audience in doubt 
and dissatisfaction. The prodigious talent displayed hy 


Pisaroni in the subsequent scenes gave occasion to com- 
parisons by no means favourable to Madame Malibran. 


On her re-entrance she was coldly received ; but she 
9 
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the andante to the air, “ Bel raggio lusinghier,” the 
young singer threw out such powers, and displayed a 
voice so full and beautiful, that the former coldness gave 
way to applause. Encouraged by this, she hazarded the 
greatest difficulties of execution, and appeared so inspired 
by her success that her courage now became temerity. 
Madame Malibran Garcia is only nineteen ; she is just 
arrived from North America, where she has been pre- 
cluded from profiting by any models of excellence, and 
therefore she requires that finish which can be learned 
only from experience, and by profiting by the counsels of 
sound criticism.” From that time Malibran became the 
idol of the Parisian public. She appeared as Desdemona, 
Rosina, and Romeo in the Romeo e Giulietta of Zin- 
garelli—characters as different from each other as can 
well be imagined; and two of them, moreover, among 
the masterpieces of Pasta. It was remarked by a French 
critic, that “if Malibran must yield the palm to Pasta 
in point of acting, yet she possesses a decided superiority 
in respect to song.” Since that time the superiority of 
Malibran to Pasta, in respect to song, became more and 
more evident; while, in respect to acting, though no 
vocal performer has ever approached Pasta in her own 
peculiar walk of terrible grandeur, yet none has ever 
surpassed Malibran in intelligence, originality, vivacity, 
feeling, and those “ tender strokes of art’? which at once 
reach the heart of every spectator. Her versatility was 
wonderful. Pasta, it has been truly said, is a Siddons; 
Malibran was a Garrick. ; 

On the 21st of March, 1829, she appeared at the 
king’s theatre in the character of Desdemona, and was 
received with acclamations by the audience. During 
the season she performed all her principal characters 
with unvarying success, though her manner of per- 
sonating two of them,—JVinetta in the Gazza Ladra 
and Zerlina in Don Giovanni,—gave rise to a good 
deal of controversy among the contemporary critics. She 
represented them as she imagined they would have been 
in real life—coarse country girls, with awkward de- 
meanour and hoydenish manners. She thus made them 
ridiculous instead of being (as they were intended to be) 
interesting ; one of them being the heroine of a deeply 
pathetic story. Nor were these new readings justified 
on the score of adherence to dramatic truth. A country 
girl, even in real life, is not necessarily rude and bois- 
terous; it is by no means rare to discover, in the 
humblest walks of life, an inborn grace and delicacy of 
nature’s own implanting; and such assuredly is the 
model from which characters like Ninetta or Zerlina 
ought to be copied. 

From this time to the end of her life, Malibran’s career 
consisted of a series of unremitting exertions and unpa- 
ralleled triumphs. ‘The Italians appear at first to have 
looked a little askance on an artist who had achieved 
greatness without having breathed the air or been 
warmed by the sun of Italy. This was especially the 
case at Naples, where her reception (in the autumn 
of 1832) was so cold that the first intelligence of it 
represented her as having completely failed. But the 
Neapolitans, with the impetnosity of their country, 
speedily corrected their first mistake. ‘ Madame Mali- 
bran’s performance in this city,” says an article from 
Naples in a musical journal of the day, “has been one 
continued and splendid triumph. At first the cognos- 
centi of Naples were inclined to question the justice of 
the unbounded praises which have been lavished on this 
astonishing sungstress, and to receive her with sang 
froid, and weigh her pretensions with all the coolness of 
determined critics: but she had no sooner opened her 
mouth than all this was instantly converted into an 
enthusiasm of applause and admiration, to which the 
oldest frequenters of the opera remember no parallel. 
For seventeen nights the theatre was crowded at double 
prices, notwithstanding the subscribers’ privileges were 
on most of those occasions suspended, and although 
Otello, La Gazza Ladra, and pieces of that description, 
were the only ones offered to a public long since tired 
even of the beauties of Rossini, and proverbial for its 
love of novelty. But her grand triumph of all was on 
the night when she took her leave of the Neapolitan 
audience in the character of Ninetta. Nothing can be 
imagined finer than the spectacle afforded by the im- 
mense theatre of San Carlo, crowded to the very ceiling 
and ringing with acclamations. Six times after the 
fall of the curtain Madame Malibran was called forward 








to receive the reiterated plaudits and adieus of an 
audience which seemed unable to bear the idea of 
separation from its new idol, who had only strength and 
spirits left to kiss her hand to the assembled multitude, 
and indicated by graceful and expressive gestures the 
degree to which she was overpowered by fatigue and 
emotion. The scene did not end within the walls of 
the theatre: a crowd of the most enthusiastic rushed 
from all parts of the house to the stage-door, and as 
soon as Madame Malibran’s sedan came out, escorted it 
with loud acclamations to the Palazzo Barbaja,* and 
renewed their salutations as the charming vocalist as. 
cended the steps.” What followed showed how com. 
pletely Malibran engrossed the attention of the public; 
for the piece performed after her departure, Donizetti's 
Esule di Roma, was received with the most frigid indif- 
ference, though it was a standing favourite at Naples, 
though Lablache made his first appearance in it after his 
return to his native city, and though Madame Ronzi di 
Begnist performed the principal female character. 

In 1833, Malibran appeared at Drury Lane in the 
part of Amina, in an English version of La Sonambula; 
and drew crowds to the theatre, during a large part of 
the season, by her charming singing, and the deep 
interest she imparted to the character. She then re- 
turned to Italy, where she was as much idolised as before, 
In 1835 she was again in England for a short time, 
during which she excited an extraordinary sensation by 
her performance, at Drury Lane, of the part of Leonora 
in the English version ot Beethoven’s Fidelio. 

In 1836 she obtained, in the law-courts of Paris, a 
regular divorce from M. Malibran. This man, soon 
after her return to Europe, hearing of her success in the 
French capital, had followed her thither, and demanded 
a share of her professional emoluments. ‘This demand 
she properly refused to comply with. Malibran had 
obtained her hand by means of a deception; and she 
had, moreover, acquitted herself of any claim he might 
have had as her husband, by having voluntarily resigned, 
in favour of his creditors, the property which had been 
settled on herself. After being long persecuted by his 
unwarrantable demands, she at length got rid of them: 
and, on obtaining a dissolution of this iil-starred mar- 
riage, she was united to the celebrated violinist M. de 
Beriot. 

During the summer of this year she again appeared at 
Drury Lane. She repeated her characters of Amina and 
Leonora with undiminished eclat; and, by the aston- 
ishing energy of her performance of the heroine in Balfe’s 
Maid of Artois, mainly contributed to the great pupu- 
larity of that opera. She had always been remarkable 
for the activity of her habits ; but her professional eflorts 
during this season excited the wonder, and even the 
alarm, of those who witnessed them. While engaged 
in her arduous theatrical Cuties, she sang at concerts 
almost daily, and very often gratuituusly, (and she 
never exercised her talents more cheerfully and effec- 
tively than when conferring a favour on some brother or 
sister of the profession): and, after a day of unremitting 
exertion, she was to be found singing at an evening 
party, or making herself the life and soul of a circle of 
her friends. Her custom of taking much exercise, on 


horseback or on foot, in the open air, with a lightness of | 


heart which enabled her to enjoy simple and playful 
amusement, contributed to mitigate the effects of such 
fatigue and exhaustion. But they produced at length 
their inevitable consequences. 

In September, 1836, she went to Manchester to fulfil 
her engagement at the musical festival of that town: 
and there, as will long be remembered, her enfeebled 
frame sank under her exertions, The following parti- 
culars respecting the sad catastrophe which robbed the 
musical world of one who was its chief grace and orna- 





* Anglicé, the house of Barbaja, the manager. 

+ Madame Ronzi di Begnis arrived in this country, 
with her husband, in 1821, and was greatly admired, 
during several seasons, while she remained on our opera 
stage, as an excellent singer and a delightful actress in 
the buffo style. After a long retirement from the stage 
she reappeared at Naples, and, at the time mentioned 
above, was a great favourite in that city. She appears, 
however, to have again withdrawn from the stage. 
Signor di Begnis, who is now resident in London, 
though not on the stage, is a buffo actor and singer of 
the first class, 
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ment, were given by a writer who was at Manchester 
when the event occurred. 

«Those who were near the late lamented vocalist 
state the closing scene of her existence to have been 
melancholy in the extreme. Though the hand of death 
was on her, she would not spare herself, from a fear that 
she might be accused of capriciously disappointing her 
admirers. On her way to her last, or last but one per- 
formance, she fainted repeatedly, yet still adhered to her 
resolution. In the evening prior to the first day’s per- 
formance at the collegiate church, she sang no less than 
fourteen pieces in her room at the hotel, among her 
Italian friends. De Beriot cautioned her against exert- 
ing herself, but Malibran was not to be easily checked in 
her career. She was ill on Tuesday, (the day of the 
first performance,) but she insisted on singing both 
morning and evening. On Wednesday her indisposi- 
tion was still more evident; but she gave the last sacred 
composition she ever sang, ‘ Sing ye to the Lord, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously,’ with electrical effect; and 
on that evening, the 14th of September, her last notes 
in public were heard, It was in the duet with Madame 
Caradori Allan, ¢ Vanne se alberghi in petto,’ from Mer- 
cadante’s Andronico. Her exertions in the encore of 
this duet were tremendous, and the fearful shake at the 
top of the voice will never be forgotten by those who 
heard it. It was a desperate struggle against sinking 
nature; it was the last vivid glare of the expiring lamp ; 
she never sang afterwards. The house rang with 
animated cheering; hats and handkerchiets were waving 
over the heads of the assembly ; but the victim of excite- 
ment, while the echoes were yet in her ears, sank ex- 
hausted after leaving the stage, and her vocal career was 
ended. She was bled, and removed home; and her 
agonising cries that night will not be erased from the 
memory of the writer of this article, who was within a 
short distance of the room in which she expired.” 

The greatness of Madame Malibran’s genius, and the 
extent and variety of her attainments as an actress and 
a vocalist, may be gathered from this brief sketch of her 
splendid career. As a woman, she possessed, in an un- 
common degree, the affection and esteem of those who 
knew her; and we speak from our own knowledge, a 
well as in accordance with the general voice, when we 
say, that few women have been more richly endowed 
with the highest virtues of the female character. Plunged 
at a tender age into circumstances of deep adversity, her 
sacrifices to integrity were heroic, and she remained 
wholly uncorrupted by the prosperity of her latter days. 
Her feelings retained their primitive warmth—her tastes 
their primitive simplicity. Notwithstanding the seduc- 
tions of her profession, her pleasures lay in the occupa- 
tions of domestic life, and in acts vf generosity, Large 
as was the revenue which she derived from the exercise 
of her transcendent talents, it was as worthily employed 
as well deserved. Perhaps there never was an income 
earned by the exertions of a public performer—exertions 
which broke her constitution and brought her to an 
early grave—of which so large a portion “ wandered, 
heaven-directed, to the poor.” She was devoid of osten- 
tation, and her beneficent deeds were known to few. 
But they were of daily occurrence, for they constituted 
the greatest happiness of her life. 
sons and daughters of pleasure, her only luxury was the 
luxury of doing good ; and, in the midst of wealth, her 
only profusion consisted in beneficence. ‘The regret felt 
by the world for the loss of an admired and cherished 
artist was unquestionably feeble compared with the grief 
with which many an humble family lamented the un- 
timely death of their benefactress.* 





* The following traits, among many others, may 
serve to illustrate Madame Malibran’s character. They 
are taken from the memoir of her which appeared in 
The Musical World. 

A poor Italian chorus-singer in the king’s theatre, 
having lost his voice by a severe cold, applied to Madame 
Malibran for pecuniary assistance to enable him to return 
to his native country. Having ascertained the truth of 
his destitute condition, she gave him five sovereigns, 
telling him that his passage was paid to Leghorn, and 
from thence to his native place. The poor man, on hear- 
ing these glad tidings, exclaimed in the fulness of hia 
heart, “« Ah, madame, you have saved me for ever!” — 
“No,” she replied with a benevolent smile; “the 
Almighty alone can do that. Pray tell nobody.” 

3 . 


Living among the | 


Among the other performers who have appeared at 
the London opera house during the last ten years, and 





An Italian professor of music gave a concert in Lon- 
don the year before her death. He had engaged her to 
sing for him, on her usual terms of twenty guineas. The 
concert was very thinly attended, and was a loss to the 
poor musician. He called to pay her, or rather to offer 
her a moiety of her terms, which she refused to accept, 
saying she must have the full stipulated amount. The 
Italian doled it out very slowly; and when he had 
counted twenty sovereigns, looked up as if to ask if that 
would not do. “ No—another sovereign,” she said ; 
“ my terms are twenty guineas, not pounds.” He put 
down the other sovereign, saying to himself with a sigh, 
“ My poor wife and children!” Malibran took up the 
money ; and then saying, with great earnestness of man- 
ner, “I insisted on having my full terms, that the sum 
might be the larger for your acceptance,” put the gold 
into the hand of the astonished professor, and hastily 
wiping a tear from her eye, hurried out of the room. 

She performed an act of the same nature when at 
Venice. The proprietor of the Teatro Emeronittio had 
requested her to sing once at his theatre; “I will,” 
answered she, “ but on the condition that not a word is 
said about remuneration.”” The poor man was saved 
from ruin. The character she took was Amina; she 
was visited by throngs, and the storm of applause lasted a 
full half hour. A vast multitude afterwards followed her 
home with expressions of boundless enthusiasm. The 
Teatro Emeronittio is now called the Teatro Garcia. 

While she was at Milan, in the autumn of 1835, the 
news arrived of the death of Bellini, the composer. 
Affected by the premature loss of that clever musician 
and very amiable man, she set on foot a subscription for 
the purpose of paying a tribute to his memory. By her 
exertions the donations swelled to a considerable amount, 
and at the head of the list her own name appeared for 
twenty pounds. 

M. de Beriot incurred great obloquy in consequence 
of having left Manchester immediately on his wife’s 
death, instead of remaining to take care of her funeral, 
and accompany her remains to the grave. We are un- 
willing to revive the painful discussions which took 
place at the time; but a circumstance which produced 
so strong and general a sensation cannot be entirely 
passed over. The following extract of a letter, which 
appeared in the public journals, from Dr. Belluomini, 
the physician who attended her in her last illness, and 
the intimate friend of both husband and wife, gives an 
| explanation which acquits M. de Beriot of the beartless- 

ness laid to his charge; a heartlessness, we may add, 
| which would have been strangely inconsistent with the 
| whole tenor of his conduct towards her while living. 

“It may have been wrong,” says Dr. Belluomini, “to 
have acted as M. de Beriot did, according to the custom 
| existing in England; but it cannot be wrong as a 
foreigner to have followed the custom established on the 
| greater part of the continent. 





Besides, to every rule | 





| there is an exception. Poor De Beriot, who during nine | 
i ’ 


| days had almost neither slept nor ate, amidst the most 
| poignant anxiety, found himself in such a state of depres- 
sion of body and mind when his dear wife expired, that 
I prevailed on him to quit immediately a place where 
| every thing contributed to augment his trouble. 


He fol- | 


| lowed my advice, and I sent for Mr. Beale, his friend of | 
| three years’ standing, to request him to take charge of | 


| every thing necessary for the funeral. Mr. Beale, a mer- 
| chant of Manchester, a very respectable and estimable 
| man, undertook the charge, and gave an assurance that 
| he would acquit himself of the commission with all the 
| zeal the circumstances required. Poor Charles, almost 
| beside himself, was only able to put his signature to a 
| few lines of authority which Mr. Beale asked from him, 
and which were written by another gentleman. 


dead there also, or fall into a dangerous sickness. This 
is the reason why, considering myself responsible for 
| his life to his relatives, and seeing myself almost the 
| only person capable of giving him any consolation, I 
determined to carry him away with me, and to send him 
as speedily as possible to Brussels, to seek consolation 
in the bosom of his family. If, then, to have quitted 
Manchester so soon were a reprehensible act, the blame 
| must entirely fall on me, but in nowise upon De Beriot, 


| who at that moment was too much depressed to examine 





I saw | 
that if De Beriot remained at Manchester, he would be | 
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before the arrival of those who form the present admira- 
ble company at that theatre, the most distinguished bave 
been Madame Pisaroni, Mademoiselle Blasis, Madame 
Cinti Damoreau, Signor Donzelli, and Signor Zuchelli; 
all of whem, by their vocal and histrionic talents, acquired 
a large share of public favour. 

For the last four or five seasons, the boards of the 
Italian theatres, both of London and Paris, have been 
occupied by a company, which during that time has un- 
dergone little change, and which, taken collectively, is of 
unprecedented strength and efficiency. Its members are 
the élite of the Italian vocal performers of the present 
time: and though each of them may have been rivaled, 
or excelled, by some of their predecessors, yet so much 
talent of the highest order has probably never before been 
concentrated in one theatrical corps. At the time we 
write, this splendid assemblage consists of Madame Giu- 
lietta Grisi, Madame Persiani, Madame Albertazzi, Signor 
Rubini, Signor Tamburini, and Signor Lablache :* artists 
whose names and characters are familiar to every musical 
reader of the present day, and whose history it will be 
long to some future writer to record. 

The Italian opera, both in England and France, re- 
ceives a greater share of public support, and forms the 
habitual amusement of a larger portion of the commu- 
nity, than it seems ever to have done at any former time. 
In this sense of the word the Italian opera is in a flour- 
ishing state: but, viewing its situation with reference to 
the quality of the present productions of the Italian 
musical stage, it is any thing but flourishing. The pre- 
eminence so long maintained by Rossini, whose pieces 
for a series of years held almost exclusive possession of 
the Italian stage, appears to have checked the growth of 
original genius, and to have rendered his successors 
merely his imitators; and, as usual with imitators, they 
have been much more successful in imitating his pecu- 
liarities of manner, and even his faults, than his beauties. 
They have copied, and even exaggerated, the loud and 
boisterous style of instrumentation adopted by him in 
his later works, without being able to imitate the admira- 
ble effects produced by his skill in combination, and his 
thorough knowledge of the powers and properties of in- 
struments. He was occasionally clumsy, crude, and in- 
correct in his harmonies, from the haste and carelessness 
of an impetuous temperament. They habitually com- 
bine their voices and instruments in a way which, in an 
earlier day, would have been held disgraceful to a tyro, 
from their shallow and superficial knowledge of their art. 
As an emphatic proof of this, it may be observed, that 
no Italian composer since Rossini has been able to pro- 
duce a single opera overture which has been thought 
worthy to be transferred to the concert room: and so 
much do they seem to feel their inability to stand this 
test of their skill as artists, that they have given up 
writing overtures altogether, thus depriving the opera 
of what has always been a beautiful and interesting 
feature. 

Such, we will venture to predict, is the light in which 
the fashionable Italian composers of the day—Pacini, 
Mercadante, Bellini, Ricci, Donizetti, and others—will 
be viewed before many years shall have elapsed. ‘Their 
works, especially those of Bellini,f contain graceful 





coldly what would be the best course to take to please 
the English public. On his arrival at my house he in- 
stantly sent an order, that, after the performance of the 
ceremonies of the church, his wife should not be interred, 
because he was going to take measures to have the body 
transferred to Brussels.” 

Madame Malibran was interred at Manchester with 
every demonstration of respect and sympathy. Bot, in 
consequence of an application by ber mother, who came 
to England for that purpose, permission was granted by 
the proper authorities to disinter her remains, which 
were re-interred by her husband in the church of the 
village of Lacken, near Brussels. 

* M. Ivanoff, though not at present a member of the 
London <ompany, is entitled to be set down as one of 
the stars of this brilliant constellation. 

¢ Bellini, who died in 1835, at the age of six or seven 
and twenty, excited an interest derived more from his 
amiable character and untimely death, than from any 
great superiority of genius. His first opera, // Pirata, 
composed when he was very young, gave a promise 
which his subsequent efforts did not fulfil, for it is the 
best of his operas, The attraction of La Sonnambula 
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melodies ; but their airs in general are of a trivial and 
commonplace character, and have derived their popularity 
from the exquisite manner in which they are sung by 
the favourite performers who have just been mentioned. 
Concerted pieces, like those of Mozart and Rossini, in 





which a busy and animated dialogue is blended with | 


beautiful combinations of barmony, and embellished by 
a rich and varied instrumental accompaniment, are never 
met with in the works of these composers ; but, in place 
of them, we have a succession of meagre and monoto- 
nous choruses, in which the shouts and screams of the 
singers are drowned by the deafening and incessant ac- 
cumulation of all the noises that can be produced from 
the orchestra. 

The poetry, too, of the Italian opera is at a low ebb. 
After a perusal of most of the pieces which have ac- 
quired celebrity during the present century, we have not 
found one which is worthy of notice as a literary work. 
So little value is attached to the dramatic portion of a 
musical piece, that it is seldom thought worth while to 
atlach to the libretto (as it is called) the name of its 
author, who is generally a hanger-on or dependent upon 
some musical theatre—a sort of playwright of all work, 
ready to manufacture, to order, any thing that may be 
wanted—a person who is not only destitute of reputation 
and importance, but is an object of ridicule and con- 
tumely to managers, composers, and performers,* Among 
these authors, doubtless, there are men who do not be- 
long to this despicable class; but none of them appear 
to have attained any considerable degree of literary dis- 
tinction.t Where a modern Italian opera, whether 
serious or comic, is possessed of any dramatic merit— 
such as Agnese, Tancredi, La Gazza Ladra, Il Pirata, 
or L’ Elisir d’ Amore, it has generally been taken from 
some foreign (chiefly French or English) drama or ro- 
mance; and its merit will be found to consist in the 
borrowed incidents and situations, not in the workman- 
ship of the Italian playwright. Indeed the present form 
of the Italian opera is more unfavourable to dramatic 
excellence than it has ever been before. ‘The eternal 
introduction of noisy choruses, not, as formerly, in situa- 
tions only where groups of people could be supposed to 
be assembled with propriety, but in almost every scene, 
and mingling their vociferations with the most private 
transactions of the characters, renders the construction of 
a rational drama absolutely impossible. 

On the modern Italian stage, in short, the music is 
every thing, the drama nothing. The principles so phi- 
losophically developed, and so beautifully illustrated by 
Gluck, have fallen into oblivion; and it is only in the 
co-operation of a second Gluck with a second Calzabigi 
that we can hope for the restoration of the Italian musi- 
cal drama. 

— — 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The English opera since the time of Arne—Linley— 
Sheridan—The Duenna—Linley’s operas—Jackson— 
Mrs. Crouch—Dr. Arnold—Dibdin—Shield—Storace 
—Billington, Mara, Incledon, Braham, Kelly, and 
other vocal performers—Bishop—- Adaptations of foreign 
operas—Recent English operas—Vocal performers— 
—Present state of the opera. 

Dr. Arne was succeeded by several dramatic composers, 
who appeared nearly about the same time, and flourished 
till almost the close of the last century. Linley, Jack- 
son, Arnold, Dibdin, and Shield, were the men of genius 
who threw lustre over this period of our musical history. 


(as any body who has ever seen it may have observed) 
lies in the interest excited by the poor girl’s perilous 
descent. Feeble prettiness is the characteristic of the 
music. J Puritani affords Madame Grisi room for that 
touching representation of the mind of a young girl, full 
of hope and happiness, crushed and blighted in a mo- 
ment by sudden calamity, which is perhaps her finest 
display of dramatic talent. Her polacca, “ Son vergine 
vezzosa,”’ is a pretty piece of execution, akin to Catalani’s 
variations on “ Rode’s air,”’ or “ O dolce concento.” 

* See the account of an Italian opera poet in the 
passage from Stendhal’s Vie de Rossini. See also the 


scene between Rossini and the poeta Tottola, the au- 
thor of the libretto of Mosé in Egitto, described in 
the same work, chapter xxvi. 

+ The most es'eemed Italian musical dramatists of the 
day seem to be Signor Rossi and Signor Romani. 
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The music of The Duenna, which first raised Thomas 
Linley into notice as a composer, was produced by him 
late in life, after his daughter, Eliza Linley, the celebrated 
« Maid of Bath,” had become the wife of Sheridan, the 
author of the drama. Linley passed the- earlier part of 
his life as a musical professor at Bath, where he conducted 
the oratorios and concerts then carried on in that city ; 
and he was residing there when his daughter’s marriage 
with Sheridan, attended with such romantic circum- 
stances, took place. 

When Sheridan wrote The Duenna, he called in the 
aid of his father-in-law as the composer of the music. 
Every thing relating to this admirable opera is interest- 
ing ; and we shall therefore extract from Moore’s Life 
of Sheridan a few passages from the letters written by 
the dramatist to the composer, while the piece was in 
preparation to be brought out at Covent Garden 
theatre. 

In October,-1775, a few weeks before the opera was 
performed, Sheridan wrote to Linley: “ We received 
your songs to-day, with which we are exceedingly pleased. 
I shall profit by your proposed alterations, but I’d have 
you to know that we are much too chaste in London to 
admit such strains as your Bath spring inspires. We 
dare not propose a peep beyond the ankle on any account ; 
for the critics in the pit at a new play are much greater 
prades than the ladies in the boxes. Betsy intended to 
have troubled you with some music for correction, and I 
with some stanzas; but an interview with Harris to-day 
has put me from the thoughts of it, and bent me on a 
much more important petition, You may easily suppose 
it is nothing else than what I said I would not ask in my 
last. But in short, unless you can give us three days in 
town, I fear our opera will stand a chance to be ruined. 
Harris is extravagantly sanguine of its success as to plot 
and dialogue, which is to be rehearsed next Wednesday 
at the theatre. They will exert .he nselves to the utmost 
in the scenery, &c., but I never saw any one so discon- 
certed as he was at the idea of there being no one to put 
them in the right way as to the music. He entreated 
me in the most pressing terms to write instantly to you, 
and wanted, if he thought it would be of any weight, to 
write himself. Is it impossible to contrive this? Could 
not you leave Tum [Thomas Liuley, the composer’s son] 
(o superintend the concert for a few days? If you can 
manage it, you will really do me the greatest service in 
the world. As to the state of the music, I want but 
three more airs, but there are some glees and quintets in 
the last act, which will be inevitably ruined if we have 
no one to set the performers at least in the right way.” 
He continues to urge Linley to come to: London ; and 
there is a postscript by Mrs. Sheridan; “ Dearest father, 
I shall have no spirits or hopes of the opera, unless we 
see youu—Exiza Ann Sueripan.” 

Linley having signified his intention of not coming 
to London till the music was put in rehearsal, Sheridan, 
in several subsequent letters, gives him a number of hints 
and suggestions respecting the music, which show much 
taste and knowledge of theatrical effect. It is very in- 
teresting to observe, fron the opera as it stands, the use 
that was made of them by Mr. Linley. It will be re- 
marked, that Sheridan was anxious that the music should 
be melodious, and that it should be dramatic. 

«« My intention,” says Sheridan, in one of the letters, 
“was to have closed the first act with a song, but I find 
it is not thought so well. Hence I trust you with one 
of the enclosed papers; and at the same time you must 
excuse my impertinence in adding an idea of the cast I 
should wish the music to have; as I think I have heard 
you say you never heard Leoni, and I cannet briefly ex- 
plain to you the character and situation of the persons 
on the stage with him. The first (a dialogue between 
Quick and Mrs, Mattocks) I would wish to be a pert, 
sprightly air; for though some of the words mayn’t seem 
suited to it, I should mention that they are neither of 
them in earnest in what they say. Leoni takes it up 
seriously, and I want him to show himself advantageously 
in the six lines beginning ‘ Gentle maid.’ I should tell 
you that he sings nothing well, but in a plaintive or pas- 
toral style ; and his voice is such as appears to me always 
to be hurt by much accompaniment. I have observed, 
too, that he never gets so much applause as when he 
makes a cadence. ‘Therefore my idea is, that he should 
make a flourish at «shall I grieve thee,’ and return to 
‘Gentle maid ;’ and so sing that part of the tune again. 


persons only varied, may get them off with as much 
spirit as possible. The second act ends with a slow glee, 
therefore I should think the two last lines in question 
had better be brisk, especially as Quick and Mrs. Mattocks 
are concerned in it. The other is a song of Wilson’s 
in the third act. I have written it to your tune, which 
you put some words to, beginning ‘ Prithee, prithee, 
pretty man.’ I think it will do vastly well for the words: 
Don Jerome sings them when he is in particular spirits ; 
therefore the time is not too light, though it might seem 
so by the last stanza—but he does not mean to be grave 
there ; and I like particularly the returning to « O the 
days when I was young!’ We have mislaid the notes, 
but Tom remembers it. If you don’t like it for words, 
will you give us one? but I must go back to « O the days,’ 
and be funny. I have not done troubling you, but must 
wait till Monday.” 

In his next letter Sheridan says :—“ Sunday evening 
next is fixed for our first musical rehearsal, and I was in 
great hopes we might have completed the score. The 
songs you have sent up of ‘ Banna’s banks,’ and ‘ De’il 
take the wars,’ I had words for before they arrived, which 
answer excessively well; and this was my reason for 
wishing for the next in the same manner, as it saves so 
much time. They are to sing ‘ Wind, gentle evergreen,’ 
just as you sing it, (only with other words, ) and I wanted 
only such support from the instruments, or such joining 
in, as you should think would help to set off and assist 
the effect. I enclose the words I had made for ‘ Wind, 
gentle evergreen,’ which will be sung as a catch by Mrs. 
Mattocks, Dubellamy, and Leoni. I don’t mind the 
words not fitting the notes so well as the original ones. 
‘How merrily we live,’ and ‘ Let’s drink and let’s sing,’ 
are to be sung by a company of friars over their wine. 
The words will be parodied, and the chief effect must 
arise from their being known ; for the joke will be much 
less for these jolly fellows to sing any thing new, than to 
give what the audience are used to annex the idea of 
jollity to, For the other things Betsy mentioned, I only 
wish to have them with such accompaniments as you 
would put to their present words, and I shall have got 
words to my liking for them by the time they reach me. 
I want Dr. Harrington’s catch, but as the sense must be 
the same, I am at a loss how to put other words. Can't 
the under part (‘ A smoky house,’ &c.) be sung by one 
person, and the other two change? The situation is— 
Quick and Dubellamy, two lovers, carrying away Father 
Paul (Reinold) in great raptures, to marry them—the 
friar has before warned them of the ills of a married 
life, and they break out into this. The catch is particu- 
larly calculated fur stage effect, but I don’t like to take 
another person’s words, and I don’t see how I can put 
others, keeping the same idea, (‘ of seven squalling brats,’ 
&c.) in which the whole affair lies. However, I shall 
be glad of the notes, with Reinold’s part, if it is possible, 
as I have mentioned. 

“ The enclosed are words for *‘ Wind, gentle evergreen,’ 
a passionate song for Mattocks, and another for Miss 
Brown, which solicit to be clothed with melody by you, 
and are all I want. Mattocks’s I could wish to bea 
broken, passionate affair, and the first two lines may be 
recitative, or what you please, uncommon. Miss Brown 
sings hers in a joyful mood ; we want her to show in it 
as much execution as she is capable of, which is pretty 
well; and, for variety, we want Mr. Simpson’s hautboy 
to cut a figure, with replying passages, &c., in the way 
of Fischer’s ‘ M’ami, bel idol mio,’ to abet which, I have 
lugged in ‘Echo,’ who is always allowed to play her 
part.” 

“The Duenna” was performed for the first time on 
the 21st November, 1775, and its run was probably 
without a parallel in the annals of the drama. « Sixty- 
three nights,” says Mr. Moore, “ was tne career of the 
‘ Beggar’s Opera ;’ but the ‘ Duenna’ was acted no less 
than seventy-five times during the season, the only in- 
termissions being a few weeks at Christmas, and the 
Fridays on every week ;—the latter on account of Leoni, 
who, being a Jew, could not act on those nights.” 

The « Duenna” is partly a pasticcio, consisting of 
original music mingled with popular airs, glees, &c., 
adapted to new words; and it appears from the above 
passages in Sheridan’s letters, that he himself had a 
hand in the selection and adaptation of the old music. 
Several of the original pieces were contributed by Tho- 
mas Linley, the composer’s eldest son. These were, the 





After that, the two last lines, sung by the three, with the 


overture; the songs, “ Could I each fault remember,” 
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« Friendship is the bond of reason,” and « Sharp is the 
woe;” the duet, “ Turn thee round, I pray thee;” and 
the trio which concludes the first act. These are all 
charming things, and do honour to the genius of a 
young musician, who, but for his untimely fate, would 
undoubtedly have achieved the highest triumphs in his 

A 
a ithe principal singing parts in this opera are among 
the least important in a dramatic point of view. Don 
Carlos is a mere superfluity ; and Donna Clara is an in- 
sipid personage, without the spirit of Louisa, her sister 
heroine. ‘hese two parts, accordingly, were performed 
by singers—Leoni and Miss Brown ; the other principal 
characters being represented by Mrs. Mattocks, Mrs. 
Green, Quick, and Wilson, excellent comedians, but not 
professed vocalists. It has been all along an impediment 
to the improvement of the English opera, that our sing- 
ers have not been actors, nor our actors singers.t Leoni, 
when the “ Duenna” appeared, held the highest place 
as a tenor singer on the.English stage. He was a Jew, 
and first attracted notice by his singing in the synagogue 
in London, where people of the greatest distinction went 
to hear him; but be was afterwards, it is said, dismissed 
from the service of the synagogue because he sang in 
Handel’s “Messiah,” and at the theatres. Of Miss 
Brown little is known ; but she must have possessed con- 
siderable vocal ability, from her successful performance 
of the celebrated air, “ Adieu, thou dreary pile,” a diffi- 
cult and very beautiful bravura, the execution of which 
has tried the powers of the principal female singers since 
her time.+ 

Soon after the appearance of the “ Duenna,” Mr. 
Linley became a joint patentee of Drury Lane theatre, 
with his son-in-law, Mr. Sheridan, and consequently 
took up his residence in London. For several years he 
conducted the musical department of that theatre, and 
was induced, from the success of the “ Duenna,”’ to 
continue his course as a dramatic composer. He pro- 
duced, in quick succession, « The Carnival of Venice ;” 
“Selima and Azor;” “ ‘I'he Camp,” written by Sheri- 
dan; “ The Spanish Maid ;” “The Stranger at Home;” 
« Tove in the East ;” and several works of lesser note. 
All these pieces gained popularity, especially “ The 
Carnival,” and “Selima and Azor,” which is an adapta- 
tion of Gretry’s “ Zémire et Azor,” containing some 
charming music by Linley, and, among other things, the 





* Thomas Linley, at an early age, discovered so re- 
markable a genius for music, that his father gave him a 
careful education. After receiving the instructions of 
Dr. Boyce, he was sent to Italy to pursue his studies ; 
and, while at Florence, became the intimate friend of 
Mozart, then a young musical student like himself. The 
great German, in after life, always spoke with affection 
and regret for his young English friend. In addition to 
the beautiful pieces which he contributed to the “ Du- 
enna,” Thomas Linley composed some new music for 
the “« Tempest,” when it was revived at Drury Lane, 
consisting of a fine chorus of the spirits who raise the 
storm, and the airs “ O bid your faithful Ariel fly,” and 
“Ere you can say, come and go;” compositions quite 
worthy of being joined to the older music of Purcell and 
Arne. In 1778 he perished by an unhappy accident, at 
the age of two and twenty. While on a visit to the 
Duke of Ancaster at his seat in Lincolnshire, he was 
amusing himself, with some other young people, with 
sailing on a lake in the duke’s grounds, when the boat 
overset; and Linley, who had reached the shore, lost his 
life in endeavouring to save some of his companiuns. 
This calamity threw his father into a brain fever, from 
which he recovered, but never regained his former health 
and spirits. 

t Among the many awkward shifts to which this cir- 
cumstance has given rise, even at recent periods, was 
the device adopted in the English adaptation of Mozart’s 
“ Figaro,” of introducing a personage called « Fiorillo,” 
quite unconnected with the plot, and with nothing to do 
but to sing some of Count Almaviva’s music, the count’s 
representative being unable to sing. Our vocalists, how- 
ever, are improving as actors. 

+ When two of our best theatrical singers at present, 
Wilson and Miss Romer, made their debit at Covent 
Garden, on the same evening, in Octobor, 1830, they 
appeared in the characters of Don Carlos and Donna 
Clara, which they performed with a success that esta- 


song, “No flower that blows,” which still delights the 
lovers of English music. It may be added, that Linley 
composed the orchestral accompaniments to the songs in 
the “ Beggar’s Opera,” which have been always used 
since his time. He produced a great quantity of cham- 
ber music, consisting of songs, madrigals, elegies, &c.— 
beautiful specimens of the genuine English style, which, 
however, now meet with a neglect which is most dis- 
creditable to our national taste. He died in 1795. 

William Jackson (the celebrated “ Jackson of Exe- 
ter”) wrote comparatively little for the theatre; but his 
principal dramatic piece, “The Lord of the Manor,” 
(written by General Burgoyne,) gained a very high de- 
gree of popularity; and several of the songs in this 
opera are still valued by those who love pure and ex- 
pressive melody.* 

The production of “The Lord of the Manor,” in 
1780, brought into notice Mrs. Crouch, who made her 
debit in that opera. This distinguished actress and 
singer was the daughter of a Mr. Phillips, and was born 
in 1763, so that she made her first appearance at the 
age of seventeen. She immediately became a favourite 
of the public, and performed the principal characters in 
the «*Beggar’s Opera,” “Lionel and Clarissa, “ The 
Carnival of Venice,” and the other operas then in vogue. 

In 1784, Miss Phillips went to Ireland, where her un- 
common loveliness of person and captivating sweetness 
of manners attracted many admirers, and gave rise to 
some singular and romantic occurrences. 

A young gentleman, whose passion for her rose to 
actual madness, not being able to gain her affections, 
endeavoured to terrify her into a return of his passion, 
by threatening to destroy both her and himself if she 
persisted in refusing him, and declared his determination 
to shoot her from the pit when she was on the stage, 














and then to shoot himself. The next night she was to 
perform, after she had heard this desperate resolution, 
she was told he was in the pit, and stationed near the 
stage. Officers were sent for, and the unfortunate young 
man was removed from the theatre. His family after- 
wards prevailed on him to leave the country. 

She had another lover, who was heir to a title and-a 
large fortune, and for whom his family, of course, had 
high matrimonial expectations, She listened to his ad- 
dresses, and allowed herself to be prevailed on to marry 
him clandestinely. Accompanied by her brother and 














blished them in the favour of the public. 


her maid, she went with her lover to the altar of a Ro- 
man Catholic chapel; but, when the young man de- 
clared his name, the priest refused to perform the 
ceremony without his father’s consent. Another priest 
was tried, but also in vain; as the gentleman’s name 
was so well known in Ireland that no priest would ven- 
ture to marry him while he was under age. Thus dis- 
appointed, the lovers set off to a seaport town, intending 
to take their passage to Scotland; but they had to wait 
for some time till a vessel was ready to sail. When they 
were about to embark, the young man’s father, accom- 
panied by Mr. Phillips, arrived at the inn with a large 
body of attendants; and the lovers were separated, 
never to meet again. ‘This catastrophe was caused by 
Mr. Phillips himself, who appears to have been too 
honourable a man to permit his daughter to enter clan- 
destinely into a family who would think themselves de- 
graded by an alliance with an actress. He had observed 
the attachment which his daughter had formed ; and, on 
discovering her elopement, conjectured who was her 
companion. He immediately went and communicated 
the circumstance to the young man’s father, whom he 
also accompanied in pursuit of the fugitives. This un- 
happy occurrence deeply affected Miss Phillips’s mind, 
and threw her into a state of melancholy, from which it 
was long before she recovered. 

Some time afterwards she married Mr. Crouch, a lieu- 
tenant in the navy, a very handsome young man, of a 
gay disposition and expensive habits. The marriage was 
not a happy one, and after some years they separated by 
mutual consent. Mrs. Crouch continued to hold a prin- 
cipal place on our musical stage till within a short time 
of her death, which took place in 1805. Her vocal 
powers were not highly cultivated, nor was her musical 
knowledge great; but she possessed a voice of exquisite 
sweetness, much flexibility, and considerable extent. A 





* The tender and beautiful air, « Encompass’d in an 
angel’s frame,” and “ When first this humble roof I 


natural delicacy and refinement of taste made up, in a 
great measure, for the deficiency of artificial polish ; and 
her beauty and grace, with the mingled spirit and sen- 
sibility of her manner, gave a charin to every thing she 
did, which never ceased to captivate the public. 

Dr. Samuel Arnold was an excellent as well as a vo- 
luminous composer for the theatre ; though his pieces, 
many of which were hastily produced, are of very un- 
equal merit. In 1763, when he was only about three 
and twenty, he was chosen as composer to Covent Gar- 
den theatre, for which house he wrote his earliest operas. 
In 1776 he was engaged by Mr. Colman to fill the same 
situation at the Haymarket ; and, for many years, pro- 
duced the chief musical pieces which were performed at 
that theatre. He was connected with the theatres, and 
continued to compose for them, till the end of his life ; 
though he held several important situations, the duties 
of which he performed with equal attention and ability. 
He was for many years organist of the Chapel Royal, 
director of the concerts of ancient music, and organist 
of Westminster Abbey. He died in 1802. 

Between 1765 and 1802 Arnold composed forty-three 
operas and other musical pieces. Many of these are 
trifling and ephemeral productions; but his principal 
works are calculated to secure to him a lasting reputa- 
tion. Among these may be reckoned, “The Castle of 
Andalusia,” “Inkle and Yarico,” “The Battle of Hex- 
ham,” «“ The Children in the Wood,” and “ The Moun- 
taineers.” These pieces are all possessed of dramatic 
merit. “The Castle of Andalusia” is written by 

















knew,” are in “The Lord of the Manor.” 


O'Keefe, «'The Children in the Wood” by Morton, and 
the others by the younger Colman. 

Charles Dibdin began to distinguish himself as a dra- 
matic composer about the year 1768, when he produced 
the operas of “Lionel and Clarissa” (the music of 
which is partly original and partly selected) and “ The 
Padlock.” He wrote for the stage for more than twenty 
years, during which time he produced more than a hun- 
dred operas and musical pieces of various kinds. His 
principal works are “ The Padlock,” “The Quaker,” 
and “The Waterman,” which are full of beautiful airs, 
the produce of a strong though uncultivated musical 
genius. 

William Shield began to compose for the stage in 
1778, when he produced the music of “ The Flitch of 
Bacon,” a piece written by Sir Henry Bate Dudley. His 
best works were “ Rosina” and “ Marian,” two very 
beautiful pastoral dramas, written by Mrs. Brooke, wife 
of the Reverend John Brooke, Rector of Colney in Nor- 
folk, a lady of great talents and accomplishments ; and 
“The Flitch of Bacon,’ “The Woodman,” “The 
Farmer,” and «The Poor Soldier” (the two last written 
by O'Keefe) contain many beautiful songs. Shield’s 
music is not marked by force or energy, but it is per- 
fectly suited to the subjects of his pieces, which are 
sweet and simple pictures of rural life. His melodies, 
in style, character, and adaptation to the accents of our 
native speech, are perfectly English; though, in their 
smoothness, grace, and refinement, they bear marks of 
the composer’s intimate acquaintance with the Italian 
school. The air in “ Rosina,” “ Whilst with village 
maids I stray,” is a brilliant and difficult bravura; and 
in “ Marian” there is an air with an oboe accompani- 
ment, of still greater extent and complication: and yet 
these airs are so natural and expressive, that they do not 
appear out of place even in the mouths of the village 
girls who sing them. 

Shield died in 1829, at the age of eighty, after a life 
spent in the tranquil exercise of his art, and the exem- 
plary performance of every social and domestic duty. 
As a musician, he is to be considered as one of the great- 
est ornaments of the English school :—equal te Arne, 
and inferior only to the unrivaled Purcell. 

The operas of these contemporary composers, who 
were the immediate successors of Arne, are similar in 
form and structure. ‘They are little dramas, generally 
of a comic cast, with a mixture of serivus scenes, and 
frequently of »onsiderable merit: their musical portion 
consistin; of songs and duets, with occasionally a very 
slight introductory or concluding concerted piece or 
chorus. 

The first decided step to the modern form of the opera 
was made by Stephen Storace, who, though a native of 
England, was of Italian parentage, and received the 
whole of his musical education in Italy. At a very 
early age he was placed in the Conservatorio of St. 
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Onophrio at Naples: and it was not til after he had 
finished his studies, and obtained some reputation both 
in Italy and Germany, that he came to England in 1787, 
at the age of twenty-four. Soon afterwards he obtained 
an engagement as composer to Drury Lane theatre, and 
commenced his short but brilliant career as an English 
musician, 

His earliest production was an adaptation of the Ger- 
man opera of «The Doctor and Apothecary,” which 
contains some beautiful airs by him, not yet forgotten. 
But his first English opera was “ The Haunted Tower,” 
brought out at Drury Lane in 1789. ‘This admirable 
piece, which was written by James Cobb, had the ul- 
most success. It was performed fifty times the first sea- 
son; and not only established Storace’s reputation as a 
composer, but introduced his sister, the celebrated Anna 
Storace, to the favour of the public as a vocalist. In 
1790 the entertainment of “ No Song no Supper,” writ- 
ten by Prince Hoare, was produced at Drury Lane, after 
having been at first rejected by the management of that 
opera. From that time his works appeared in quick 
succession during the few remaining years of his life. 
“The Siege of Belgrade” is an English version, by 
Cobb, of Martini’s Italian opera, “ La Cosa Rara,” in 
which a portion of the original music is blended with 
new compositions by Storace. “The Pirates” was writ- 
and the music, with a few slight excep- 
tions, is original.  Lodoiska’’ was translated from the 
French by John Kemble; and the music was selected 
from the two French operas of the same name by Kreut- 
zer and Cherubini, with several new pieces by Storace 


ten by Cobb; 


himself.* 

In March, 1795, “ The Iron Chest,” written by Col- 
man, with Storace’s music, was performed at Drury 
Lane. His exertions in bringing out this piece cost him 
his life. ‘Though labouring under ill health at the time, 
after having been confined to bed for many days, he in- 
sisted, notwithstanding the entreaties of his family, on 
being wrapped in blankets and carried to the theatre to 
attend the first rehearsal. ‘The consequence was fatal ; 
he returned to his bed€ from which he never rose again, 
but expired a few days after the succe ssful performance 
of the play, in the thirty-third year of his age. 

Storace’s education having been entirely Italian, his 
style was formed upon the works of the great masters of 
the Italian school: but having the advantage of a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the English language, his 
strong sense and judgment enabled him to unite pure 
Italian melody to the prosody and accent of English 
poetry with a felicity which has never been excelled by 
any other composer. His airs have the flowing smooth- 
ness and grace of Paesiello, while they are free from the 
slightest appearance of outlandishness—permitting the 
singer to deliver the words with perfect distinctness of 
utterance and propriety of pronunciation and emphasis. 
In this important particular the music of Storace may 
still serve as a model to English composers: for the 
Italian and German phrases, of which our vocal melody 
is now so full, are used with such disregard of the words 
to which they are joined, that our own vocalists, even 
when singing English music, appear like foreigners sing- 
ing in broken and unintelligible English. 

The operas of Storace have the further charm to a 
modern ear, that they are erobellished with those beauti- 
ful concerted pieces and finales which he was the first to 
introduce upon the English stage. His orchestral ac- 
companiments are light and elegant, in the Italian style 
of his day. And, upon the whole, it certainly cannot 


* This opera, as well as the others which have been 
mentioned, was performed with greit success, In the 
last scene a very natural and striking effect was produced 
by an accident which placed Mrs. Crouch in imminent 
danger, when she appeared in the blazing castle. ‘The 
wind fanned the flames too near the place where she 
stood; and though she felt their heat, she would not 
mar the effect of the scene by deserting her post. Kelly, 
who saw her danger, flew to her assistance, but, in his 
haste, his foot slipped, and he fell from a considerable 
height. Recovering himself, he caught her in his arms, 
and, scarcely knowing what he did, hurried her to the 
front of the stage. This excellent piece of acting, as 
the audience thought it, produced peals of applause; 
and the performers ever after endeavoured to imitate the 


manner in which they had involuntarily produced such } was in the height of his popularity. 


an effect. 
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be said that the neglect into which these charming pieces 
have fallen within these few years is any proof of the 
progress of our musical drama. 

At the time of his death he was engaged in the com- 
position of «‘ Mahmoud,” written by Prince Hoare. He 
had engaged Braham (who had some time before ap- 
peared at Bath) for Drury Lane, and wrote the music of 
the principal vocal part, so as to exhibit the young sing- 
er’s powers. He left the work in an unfinished state, 
but, with the assistance of Mr. Kelly, it was prepared 
for the stage, and performed, for the benefit of his widow 
and child, a few weeks after his death. It was com- 
pletely successful, and had a great run. “ Mahmoud,” 
considered with reference to its music, is probably the 
finest of Storace’s operas. Beside the airs composed for 
Braham, and which are of extraordinary brilliancy and 
difficulty, it contains a great deal of music of a varied 
as well as beautiful kind: but the piece as a whole wants 
clearness of design, and is encumbered by too great a 
number of characters. Since its first run was over, 
therefore, it has been less frequently performed than the 
rest of Storace’s principal operas. 

For a number of years after the death of Storace, the 


| stage was supplied, partly with the works of the com- 


posers who have been mentioned from Arne downwards, 
and partly by the ephemeral productions of Kelly, Reeve, 
Mazzinghi, Davy, Braham, and others; none of whem 
have any claim, as composers, to a place in the records 
of music. ‘The best of their pieces were merely agree- 
able trifles, which owed their popularity to a certain de- 
gree of prettiness in the airs, which were generally in 
the ballad style, and to the manner in which they were 
performed by the comedians and singers of that day. 
But still it is difficult to imagine how such jejune com- 
positions could have satisfied a public who were not only 
familiar with the beautiful and expressive airs of a series 
of composers, from Arne to Storace, whose pieces were 
in full possession of the stage, but had learned, through 
the medium of Storace’s operas, to enjoy the rich and 
harmonious concerted music of the Italian school. 

Among the vocal performers of that day, Billington 
and Mara have already been mentioned. Mrs. Billing- 
ton, after her return from the continent in 1801, appear- 
ed alternately at the theatres of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, to which she drew crowds by her performances 
in “ Artaxerxes,” “Love in a Village,” “ Lionel and 
Clarissa,” and other standard English operas; but she 
never appeared in any of the new pieces which were 
brought out. After that time Mrs. Billington sang at the 
Italian opera, the concerts, and provincial music meet- 
ings, till her retirement in 1809. She died in 1817, at 
an estate which she possessed in the neighbourhood of 
Venice. 

Madame Mara appeared with great success in several 
English operas; and, in particular, exhibited the extra- 
ordinary versatility of her talents by the exquisite man- 
ner in which (notwithstanding her personal disadvan- 
tages) she performed the character of Polly. From the 
year 1784, when this great singer first came to England, 
she made this country her chief residence till she left it 
in 1802, Her career during this period was of almost 
unexampled splendour; in the church, tbe theatre, and 
the concert-room, her performances were listened to with 
unbounded admiration and delight. At the time of her 
departure from England in 1802, she was in the height 
of public favour. Her farewell concert produced above 
seven hundred pounds, and the audience testified their 
admiration and regret by repeated acclamations. Her 
subsequent life was very unfortunate. She purchased a 
property at Moscow, where she was living in retirement, 
when the invasion of Russia by the French, and the de- 
struction of that city, in 1812, reduced her to poverty. 
Her Russian friends and patrons were dispersed; and 
she retired to Revel, where she was almost wholly sup- 
ported by those who had known her in the days of her 
glory and prosperity. In 1819 she returned to London, 
where, with the view of improving her circumstances, 
she gave a concert in the opera-house, which unfor- 
tunately not only failed in its object, but produced, on 
her part, a melancholy exhibition of the wreck of her 
once transcendent powers. She returned to Revel, where 
she died in January, 1833, in the cighty-fourth year of 
her age. 

At the period above referred to, the celebrated Incledon 
As a musician he 
was almost uneducated, having spent a considerable part 





of his youth at sea; but he possessed a tenor voice of 
unrivaled beauty and power, and a genius which, with 
cultivation, would have raised him above every other 
English singer. He first appeared in London in the 
year 1790, in the character of Dermot, in “The Poor 
Soldier,” and at once established himself in public favour, 
The style in which he excelled was the English ballad, 
and his favourite characters were those of the operas in 
that style, such as Macheath, Young Meadows, Belville, 
&c. His action was clumsy and awkward, and his elo- 
cution coarse and vulgar; but, in singing, the effect pro. 
duced by his voice, energy, and feeling, was irresistible, 
After enjoying, for many years, the unbounded favour of 
the public, he passed his latter days in retirement, and 
died at Worcester in February, 1826. 

At the same period, Braham, in the vigour of his 
youthful but matured powers, divided with Incledon the 
general applause, and, in the opinion of the more dis- 
cerning, enjoyed that supremacy as a singer which soon 
became undisputed, and which, to this day, he continues 
to hold. Leaving to his rival the older English ballad, 
Braham devoted his attention to a more modern style. 
His debit in London, in “ Mahmoud,” a part composed 
expressly for him by Storace, exbibited the extent and 
high cultivation of his voice, and the amazing brilliancy 
of his execution. His favourite parts were in operas by 
Mazzinghi, Reeve, and other composers of the day, and 
‘more especially by himself. And it was by the incom. 
parable manner in which he sang the airs composed by 
himself, in « The Cabinet,” “« The English Fleet,” « Kais,” 
and “ The Devil’s Bridge,” that these pieces acquired a 
degree of popularity to which, from their intrinsic merits, 
they had no pretension. 

Michael Kelly was a favourite singer, and a prolific 
composer of the musical pieces of that day. It has been 
truly observed, that a joke of Sheridan’s, which has been 
quoted ever since, has unduly depreciated Kelly’s services 
to the music of the stage. When he embarked in trade 
as a wine-merchant, Sheridan proposed that the inscrip- 
tion above his door should be “ Michael Kelly, composer 
of wine and importer of music.” Kelly, though a shal- 
low musician, had a highly cultivated taste. His own 
airs, though slight, are always elegant; and his know- 
ledge of the Italian and German schools, not very general 
among the English musicians of his day, enabled bim to 
enrich his pieces with many gems of foreign art. The 
popularity, therefore, of Kelly’s numerous pieces had a 
very favourable influence on the taste of the public. As 
a singer, his powers were by no means great, but his in- 
telligence, experience, and knowledge of the stage, ren- 
dered him very useful. 

Among the female vocalists of that period were Mrs. 
Crouch, Signora Storace, Mrs. Jordan, Miss De Camp, 
(afterwards Mrs, C. Kemble,) Miss Poole, (afterwards 
Mrs. Dickons,) and Mrs. Bland. Several of the come- 
dians—Bannister, Suett, Sedgwick, and others—were 
able to sing comic ballads agreeably, and contributed by 
this talent, as well as their acting, to the popularity of 
the musical pieces in which they appeared. 

The excellence and popularity of the numerous works 
of Bishop have contributed greatly to improve the Eng- 
lish taste in vocal music. His genius was cultivated by 
a regular education under Bianchi; and his compositions 
afford evidence of an assiduous study and thorough 
knowledge of the great masters of the English school. 
Hence his music, from the very outset, presented a re- 
markable contrast to the flimsy productions to which the 
public had been accustomed. His first opera, “ The Cir- 
cassian Bride,” was produced with great success at Drury 
lane, in February 1809; but, on the following night, the 
theatre was burnt to the ground, and the score of the 
new piece consumed in the flames, It laid the founda- 
tion, however, of Bishop’s reputation. . He immediately 
afterwards was appointed composer and director of the 
music of Covent Garden, for which theatre, we believe, 
the whole of bis dramatic music has been written, “ The 
Maniac” appeared in 1810, This opera, though proba- 
bly the finest of his works, has been one of the least 
popular, The drama was found heavy, and the principal 
character is not a very successful imitation of Octavian 
in “The Mountaineers.” Probably, too, the very excel- 
lence of the music was at that time no recommendation 
to it. The public did not sufficiently understand and 


appreciate the highly wrought choruses and concerted 
pieces, the fine orchestral combinations, anil the depth 
and solidity which characterise this opera. 
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however, continued to write in this style, and certainly 
taught the public to admire it. The best of his subse- 
uent operas, especially “The Virgin of the Sun,” 
«The Knight of Snowdon,” “ The Miller and his Men,” 
and “ The Slave,” are, in many respects, worthy of the 
greatest masters of the German school, and justify the 
title, which was bestowed on him, of “the English 
Mozart.” 

When the performance of “ Don Giovanni,” and 
other operas of Mozart, at the king’s theatre made so 
great an impression in 1817, Mr. Bishop conceived the 
idea of adapting them to the English stage. Accord- 
ingly « The Libertine” (an English version of “ Don 
Giovanni”) appeared at Covent Garden, and was fol- 
lowed by “The Marriage of Figaro,” and Rossini’s 
« Barber of Seville.” These pieces were so mutilated, 
and so full of interpolations to suit what was then con- 
sidered the taste of an English audience, that they gave 
but a faint notion of the originals. But the public was 
captivated by the graceful and beautiful strains of the 
great foreign masters, and by the charming manner in 
which they were sung by Miss Stephens. By intro- 
ducing these pieces to the frequenters of the English 
theatres, Mr. Bishop created a demand for foreign dra- 
matic music, and gave rise to the practice which has 
prevailed ever since, of supplying the English stage, to 
a considerable extent, with the musical productions of 
lialy, Germany, and France. 

The taste for foreign music, especially that of the 
German school, was prodigiously increased by the ap- 
pearance, in an English dress, of the celebrated « Der 
Freischutz.” It was first performed, on 23d July, 1824, 
at the English opera house, and received with acclama- 
tions. It was got up at both the great winter theatres, 
as soon as they opened ; and in a short time it was per- 
formed, to crowded and enthusiastic audiences, in every 
theatre in the united kingdom. Nodramatic production 
ever made a more sudden, a greater, or a more lasting 
impression on the public. Two of Weber’s minor pro- 
ductions, “ Abon Hassan”’ and “ Preciosa,” were brought 
out during the following season. The first was suc- 
cessful, but the second failed entirely, in consequence, 
no doubt, of the weakness of the drama, (though it is 
founded on the interesting tale of Cervantes,) for the 
music is beautiful, and its romantic Spanish character 
shows the attention paid by Weber to what may be 
called musical costume in his compositions. 

The immense popularity of Weber’s name in this 
country led to his engagement to compose his opera of 
“Oberon” for Covent Garden. The drama, which is 
founded on Wieland’s poem, was written by Mr. Planche ; 
and is one of the few instances of the dramatic part of 
a musical piece being worthy to employ the genius of a 
great composer. Weber arrived in London in February, 
1826, in order to superintend the preparation of the 
piece ; and it was performed for the first time on the 
12th of April. In one of his interesting letters to his 
wife, written while the opera was in rehearsal, he gives 
his opinion of the performers. “And now, my dear 
love,” he says, “I can assure you that you may be quite 
at ease, both as to the singers and the orchestra. Miss 
Paton is a singer of the first rank, and will play Reiza 
divinely. Braham not less so, though in a totally differ- 
ent style. There are also several good tenors, and I 
really cannot see why the English singing should be so 
much abused. The singers have a perfectly good Italian 
education, fine voices, and expression. ‘The orchestra is 
not remarkable, but still very good, and the choruses 
particularly so, In short, I feel quite at ease as to the 
fate of «Oberon.’” On the night of its performance he 
thus described the result: “ My best beloved Caroline, 
through God’s grace and assistance I have this evening 
met with the most completesuccess, The brilliancy and 
affecting nature of the triumph are indescribable. God 
alone be thanked for it! When I entered the orchestra, 
the whole of the house, which was filled to overflowing, 
tose up, and I was saluted by huzzas and waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs, which I thought would never have 
done. They insisted on encoting the overture. Every 
air was interrupted twice or thrice with bursts of ap- 
plause.” “So much for this night, dear life,” he adds 
in conclusion, “ from your heartily tired husband, who, 
however, could not sleep in peace till he had communi- 
cated to you this new blessing of Heaven. Good night!” 

“ Oberon” had been carefully prepared, was splendidly 
got up, and (in its principal characters, sustained by 








Braham, Miss Paton, and Madame Vestris) admirably 
performed. Its reception was such as Weber described, 
and it is not surprising that it gave him such fulness of 
contentment. But he was little aware of the hollowness 
of much of the applause which a new piece receives in 
an English theatre. The excitement, a great deal of 
which was produced more by his name and his personal 
presence than by the excellence of his music, speedily 
subsided; and though “ Oberon” continued to run, (as 
it is called,) yet the houses became thinner and thinner, 
the defalcation first becoming apparent in the boxes. 
Meanwhile the composer’s lamented death took place on 
the 4th of June; and, on the 17th of the same month, 
when the opera was performed for the benefit of his 
widow and children, the proceeds scarcely cleared the 
expenses of the theatre. It was soon afterwards laid 
aside, and has never been revived. Its fate in Germany 
has been very different. It was immediately brought 
out at Dresden, where Weber had lived, and received 
with an enthusiasm which attended its subsequent per- 
formance in almost every German theatre from Ham- 
burgh to Vienna. And this enthusiasm has not yet 
subsided ; the public flock to see it whenever it is per- 
formed, and wonder at the neglect it has met with in 
England. 

At the same time that “ Oberon” was brought out at 
Covent Garden, the rival theatre of Drury Lane pro- 
duced “ Aladdin.” ‘This opera was composed under 
great disadvantages. ‘The well-known and rather too 
familiar Arabian tale was but indifferently dramatised, 
and Mr. Bishop seems to have laboured under a feeling 
of the weight of his competitor, which apparently gave 
rise to a frequent but unconscious imitation of his style. 
The attention of the public, too, was for the moment 
wholly engrossed by Weber; and Bishop’s opera, what- 
ever might have been its merits, had no chance of at- 
tracting notice. After having been performed for a few 
nights, accordingly, it was withdrawn. As a whole, it 
was not to be compared to “ Oberon ;” but, had it not 
been forced into this comparison, the many beautiful 
things which it contains would have teceived greater 
justice from the public. 

For several years after this time, the English musicians 
withdrew entirely from the field of dramatic composition, 
and the stage was supplied entirely by importations from 
abroad. ‘T'o show the extent to which this was carricd, 
we subjoin a list of the principal foreign operas which 
were adapted to the English stage, and performed at 
Drury lane, Covent Garden, and the English opera house, 
from 1827 to 1833, both inclusive; during which period 
no English composer produced a single musical piece of 
the smallest importance, their utmost efforts being limited 
to a few songs, occasionally introduced into some trifling 
farce or afterpiece. 

The Interrupted Sacrifice : Winter’s Unterbrochene 
Opferfest. 

The Turk: Rossini’s Turco in Italia. 

The Seraglio: Mozart’s Entfuhrung aus dem Serail. 

The Freebooters: Paer’s Fuorusciti. 

Tit for Tat: Mozatt’s Kos? fan tutte. 

The Pirate cf Genoa: Weigl’s Amor Marinaro. 

Love in Wrinkles : a French piece by Fetis. 

The Casket: a French piece, with music from Mo- 
zart’s operas, 

The Maid of Judah: the music from Rossini’s Se- 
miramide, 

The Robber’s Bride: Ries’s Rauberbraut. 

The Night before the Wedding: Boieldieu’s Les 
Deux Nuits. 

Masaniello: Auber. 

The National Guard: Auber’s Fiancee. 

Ninetta : Rossini’s Gazza Ladra. 

William Tell: Rossini’s Guil/eaume Tell. 

Cinderella: Rossini’s Cenerentola, 

Don Giovanni, newly adapted. 

The Vampyre: Marchner’s Der Vampyr. 

Azor and Zemira: Sophr’s Zemire und Azor. 

The Emissary: Onslow’s Colporteur. 

The Love Charm: Auber’s Pailtre. 

Fra Diavolo: Auber. 

Robert the Devil: Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, 
brought out at the same time at both the winter theatres. 

The Alchymist : the music from Spohr’s operas. 


During the last few years, however, the English com- 
posers have shown greater activity, and their exertions 
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have been attended with success. Various operas, th® 
productions of native talent, have been well received by 
the public, and have, to a considerable extent, occupied 
our musical stage; and the consequence has been, that 
the amount of importation from abroad has greatly di- 
minished. Since the year 1833, not more than six or eight 
foreign operas haye been performed in the English thea- 
tres. The principal of these was the “ Fidelio” of 
Beethoven, in which the charming character of Leonora 
was performed, both by Madame Malibran and Madame 
Schreeder Devrient, in different styles, but with equal 
ability, thuugh Malibran’s thorough command of our 
language gave her an advantage over her German rival. 
“ The Magic Flute” (Mozart's « Zauberflite’”’) was lately 
carefully brought out, and, on the whole, well performed 
at Drury lane; and the musical taste of the public was 
evinced by the numerous representations which this piece 
sustained, notwithstanding the disadvantage of a heavy 
and unintelligible drama. These two are the only 
foreign operas, the production of which, during several 
years, has made any impression on the public. The 
“Elisa and Claudio” of Mercadante, the “ Norma” of 
Bellini, the “ Brazen Horse” of Auber, and the “ Zampa” 
of Herold, were total failures. 

On the other hand, Barnett’s elegant opera, “ The 
Mountain Sylph,” had an almost uninterrupted run of 
above a hundred nights, and isstill frequently performed. 
Doder’s « Nourjahad”’ was favourably received, and the 
music of Thomson’s « Hermann,” which contains beau- 
ties of the highest order, was appreciated by the public, 
though the success of both these pieces was injured by 
their want of dramatic merit. ‘The same cause prevented 
the success of several other productions, especially that 
of Barnett’s “« Fair Rosamond,” a work, musically speak- 
ng, of the highest class. It is, indeed, the chef d’euvre 
f this gifted composer, and contains many things wor- 
hy of the greatest masters of the German school, ‘The 
rinciple operas of Balfe, « The Siege of Rochelle,” and 

The Maid of Artois,” have gained a popularity rarely 
urpassed. Rooke’s “ Amilie”’ has had a great run 
uring the last season ; and the favourable reception of 
The Outpost,” an operetta lately produced by Hullah, 
augurs well for the future career of this young musician. 
\ll these circumstances confirm an observation which 
ve have made in another place, and induce us to repeat 
t—that ‘*we do not know an instance of a foreign opera, 
roduced in an English dress, having gained unmerited 
opularity, or of an English opera having suflered un- 
uerited neglect.” 

Our theatrical singers deserve the favourable opinions 
which were entertained of them by Weber twelve years 
go. They have “a good Italian education, fine voices, 
ad expression ;” and some of them have considerable 
ramatic talent; though in this respect, generally speak- 
1g, they are still deticient. Among them the most dis- 
inguished are, Mrs. Wood, (formeriy Miss Paton,) 
fudame Vestris, Miss Romer, Miss Shirretf, Miss Rain- 
wth, Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Braham, Mr. Wilson, Mr, ‘T'em- 
leton, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Balfe, Mr. Seguin, and Mr. 
iiubilei. These performers, if united, as they ought to 
e,in one great theatre, dedicated, as in Paris, to the 
erformance of the national musical drama, would be 
ble to do justice to the works of the greatest composers ; 
ut, at present, no opera can be adequately performed 
vhile they are divided among all the theatres of the 
ietropolis. 

On the subject of the present state of the opera, in 
his as well as in other countries, it may be remarked in 
eneral, that, in proportion as the musical part of this 
ntertainment has acquired an ascendancy, the poetical 
nd dramatic part has declined ; a fact which our readers 
aust have gathered from the preceding narrative. 
Whenever music aspires to the pre-eminence over 
wetry in a drama,” says Metastasio, “ she destroys both 
hat and herself.” * Modern music,” he adds, “ has re- 
elled against poetry ; and neglecting true expression, 
nd regarding all attention to words as downright slavery, 
as indulged herself, in spite of common sense, in every 
urt of caprice and extravagance; making the theatre no 
ynger resound with any other applause than that which 
s given to displays of execution, with the vain inunda- 
on of which she has hastened her own disgrace, after 
aving first occasioned that of the mangled, disfigured, 
nd ruined drama. Pleasures which are unable to grati- 
y the mind, or touch the heart, are of short duration ; 
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captivated by unexpected physical sensations, they do 
not for ever renounce the use of their reasoning facul- 


ties.” What was the case in Italy, in Metastasio’s time, | 


is the case in England, as well as in Italy, now. Sense 


is sacrificed to sound. 


capable of exalting the sentiment, and deepening the 
passion of the drama. No man of genius will suffer his 
poetry to be made the vehicle for unmeaning sing-song; 
hence the opera is left in the hands of playwrights, and, 
with few exceptions, is looked upon by people of sense 
and reflection as a slight and frivolous amusement, un- 
worthy of serious notice. What can show more clearly 
the false position in which the opera is placed than the 
practice of encores? An air or duet may be a soliloquy, 
or a dialogue of strong passion or deep interest; and 
who, that enters ever so little into the spirit of the scene, 
would think of having such a soliloquy or dialogue over 
again ! Who would call on Macbeth to clutch a second 
time the air-drawn dagger, or on his sleeping wife again 
to show the fearful workings of remorse in her distem- 
pered mind, because, in the one case or the other, the 
actor exhibited a fine piece of declamation? And yet 
there is hardly a tragic opera in which such absurdities 
do not pass current. Such absurdities, however, have 
not always passed current on the opera stage. What 
would Gluck have said, after the pathetic parting scene 
between his Orpheus and Eurydice, had they been called 
upon to go through it again, or had Orpheus been de- 
sired to recommence, for the gratification of the audience, 
his passionate lamentations for the loss of his beloved ! 
Far from considering such an encore as a compliment, 
the great composer would either have reproached himself 
with the feebleness of his musical expression, or else set 
down the audience as greater brutes than those which 
Orpheus was able to move by the sound of his lyre. In 
regard to the performers, an encore, especially in an in- 


teresting and impassioned scene, if a compliment to the | 


singer, is truly a reproach to the actor. 

The restoration of the opera to its place as an iin- 
portant as well as a delightful branch of the drama re- 
guires the co-operation of a musician possessed of sound 
views respecting the objects of his art, and capable of 
rendering all its resources subservient to the purposes of 
dramatic expression and effect, with a poet of congenial 
spirit, gifled with distinguished genius, and yet not afraid 
to commit himself by an association with a genius equal 


to his own. If it is supposed that music, by being thus 


employed as one of the dialects of the drama, will lose | 


its own peculiar charms, that apprehension may be re- 
lieved by considering whether the music of the “ Orfeo” 
of Gluck, the “ Don Giovanni” of Mozart, the “ Fidelio” 
of Beethoven, and the “ Oberon” of Weber, is more or 
less beautiful than that of the “ Straniera,” the “ Anna 
Bolena,” the « Lucia di Lammermoor,” the “ Parisina,” 
and the other pretty productions of the day. The dra- 
matic pieces at present set to music by our composers 
are generally trash; and our composers are aware that 
it is so, but say, in self-defence, that they cannot get any 
thing better. But let them show that good poetry runs 
no hazard of being degraded or destroyed in their hands, 
and it can hardly be doubted that they will obtain it. 
As to our musical performers, they will perforce become 
actors as well as singers, when they find that good acting, 
as much as good singing, is essential to their success, 

There is no want either of dramatic talent or of mu- 
sical talent in England, But it requires the co-operation 
of these two kinds of talent, in a degree which does not 
exist at present, to produce results which will be at all 
satisfactory to the growing taste and intelligence of the 
public. 


THE END. 





Music is degraded into a gratifi- | 
cation of the ear, instead of being regarded as a language | 
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A LECTURE 
ON THE 


Art of prolonging Wife. 


BY J. PANCOAST, M. D. 


Delivered before the Athenian Institute, January, 
1839. 


In whatever direction we survey our globe, we find 
every where, except at the immediate region of the 
poles, the air, the earth, the water, animated with life. 
The structure of the planet upon which this vast ez- 
panse of living things is spread, is inorgenic, indestruct- 
ible, and unchangeable, save as it may be modified by 
the internal agency of subterranean fire, or the laws of 
| chemical attraction. Its formation was at the origin of 
| things, and its duration must be throughout all time. Its 
| whole mass has been shown by the researches of the 
chemist and geologist, to be composed of but a few ele- 
ments, variously combined, and constituting a number 
of inorganic atoms, which are bound together under pe- 
culiar laws and attractions. The study of these atoms 
or particles, simple and unimportant as they appear, has 
led to the determination of laws, which the astronomer 
has been enabled to apply with prophetic skill to the 
movements of the celestial bodies. And from the un- 
failing accuracy with which his predictions have been 
verified, we are convinced that the laws which control 
the planets in their orbits, are the same as those which 
unite the individual atoms of the earth together, or move 
| them in masses, and that without the study of these 
atoms, we could never have discovered or been capable 
| of comprehending the mechanics of the heavens. 
| ‘Thus is it in regard to human life: a subject far more 
| incomprehensible in itself than that of the planetary 
| movements; a subject that we can only comprehend by 





| induction and comparison ; and therefore we must in a 
similar manner commence our investigations with the 
humblest thing that lives—where life forms the simplest 
problem, and trace it up through its various develop- 
ments in the scale of animals. 

How animated is the scene which nature presents to 
view, through the myriads of organised beings !— 
Amongst them what endless variety of form, what di- 
versity of endowment! from the insect millions that 
people the air, to the eagle ard the condor—from the 
animals that dwell in the cells of the coral and the 
sponge, to the huge leviathan of the deep, and from the 
humblest creeping insect to man, “ lord of the lion heart 
and eagle eye,” half angel and balf brete, all manifest 
life, and motion, and change; require a supply of nou- 
rishment from without, grow old, die, and exist only 
under the influence of a common principle which we 
call life. The chemical constituents of which they are 
all composed, as oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and car- 
bon, are the same as those which constitute the lifeless 
masses of the earth. 

What, then, is this mighty talisman, this principle 
called life, at whose inspiring touch the crude elements 
of nature start into combination, and take on the form 
and actions of living things? Is its nature within the 
grasp of human reason? In the investigation of organic 
substances, we find many subjects presented to view, as 
electricity and magnetism, the use of which we may 
control, but whose essence or source we cannot compre- 
hend. 

In our first attempts to analyse them, their nature ap- 
pears clear to the most ordinary comprehension; as we 
pursue the analysis farther, the finest intellect becomes 
bewildered in the mazes of first causes; and at length 
the road of investigation is wholly closed to our finite 
organs, as if the distant vista was closed by an impene- 
trable curtain, from which the rays of reason are reflect- 
ed back, scattered and obscured. Yet the knowledge of 
them that we do possess is adequate to all our wants. 
One we have converted into a guide to lead us over the 
trackless bosom of the vcean—the other, subservient to 
our wishes, may be made to light up at command the 
lamp by our bedside. 

So in regard to the principle of life,—that ethereal 
essence, which gives action to the heart and sensation 
to the brain, we can know nothing in the abstract, but 
are enabled to study it like electricity and magnetism, 
only in its manifestations, But we may at the ultimate 





point to which we can trace life, consider it with a dise 
tinguished German philosoper, as a breathing of the 
divinity, a power conferred by the supreme Architect of 
all, upon the particles of which every living body is 
composed. In the expressive language of scripture, 
“God formed man of the dust of the ground, and blew 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and he became a 
living soul ;” as it uppears to us, or rather the pheno- 
mena of which it exists, is a mere re: ult of the action of 
living bodies, and must consequently vary in different 
beings, in proportion to the number of organs or parts 
of which they are composed. What a diversified pic- 
ture is presented before us, when we take a comprehen- 
sive glance at the whole scheme of vegetable and animal 
existence. 

How simple does life appear, consisting as it were of 
a single shade in the vegetable kingdom, or in the 
zoophyte or plant animals, which are fixed in one spot 
without the power of locomotion, and whose only func- 
tion consists in that of absorbing and exuding fluids, a 
mere living sponge. Ascending froin this zero point of 
the scale, we find animal rising over animal in regular 
progression, with organ after organ superadded, endow- 
ing them with the power of locomotion, and with in- 
stincts and senses for self-preservation—till finally, in 
that perfection of creation, the human form, is found 
summed up all the parts which have been parceled out 
in the gradation of animals, with an intellect crowning 
them all, capable of mounting over the confines of the 
earth, guiding and controlling the whole. What a play 
of phenomena are presented to the view of the physiolo- 
gist, as the hundred different organs of which the human 
frame is composed, act and react upon each other; how 
the colours in the picture thicken, numberless and ever 
varying, yet ever beautiful, like the witchery of the 
kaleidoscope, and which continue to charm the eye till 
disease or old age have sapped the springs of life. 
The general elements which surround our globe, as 
heat, air, and water, are indispensable to vital existence; 
more immediately so even than the grosser aliments of 
our tables. From their presence all the enjoyments of 
life flow; deprived of them, every living thing would 
die ; this world would be one vast charnel house. The 
vegetable kingdom exists also only under the influence 
of these agents. There life may be seen in its simplest 
state, causing the seed to germinate into a plant under 
the influence of heat and moisture, enabling the plant 
to draw up the fluids of the soil by a sort of vital suc- 
tion, and thus to raise the sprout into a twig, convert it 
into a tree, and cover it with foliage, with flowers, and 
with fruits. Deprive a vegetable of the light of day, 
and if afterwards but a crevice be opened, through which 
some rays should reach it, it will turn itself in that di- 
rection. But however assiduvusly we cherish it, we 
shall find, if kept secluded, its colours faded, and its 
leaves withered. Rob it of heat—as naturally takes 
place in the advance of autumn—and see how its bloom, 
its beauties, all decay. Dry up the -moisture of the soil 
in which its roots expand,—no longer can it receive the 
nourishment that the water retains in solution, and which 
thus constitutes the only vehicle of its support and 
growth—the plant or the tree suffers and dies. Thus 
simple, thus easily influenced is life in plants, 
In the domains of animated nature there are grada- 
tions or terraces as it were, more varied than in those of 
the vegetable kingdom ; on the highest and most com- 
manding of these, is placed man in the plentitude of all 
animal perfection. But there are clefts in the rocks, 
depths in the waters, obscurities in the woods, and man- 
sions in the air, where the complicated structure of man 
would not allow him to dwell, and had all animals been 
constructed after his model, how large a portion of the 
earth’s surface would have been without inhabitants. 
Admirably has this been provided against, by the crea- 
tion of numberiess living beings, all linked one: to 
another in a downward grade from man, till the scale 
terminates in a point where we can no longer distinguish 
the animal from the plant. Yet each being with its 
round of wants and enjoyments as completely fitted to 
the orbit in which it moves as man. What harmonious 
grandeur does the scheme of creation thus exhibit, which, 
while it displays the beneficence of the Creator, (for life 
in the meanest thing that crawls or swims appears to be 
attended with enjoyment,) brightens up the face of na- 
ture, and heightens the interest of man’s own existence, 
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_ signs of life, from which they are again only thawed into 
_ existence, as it were, by the increasing heat of spring. 
' This phenomenon may be produced at will—immerse a 


_ summer, in a mixture of salt and ice, and you make it 
_ inanimate almost as a block of marble. 





: io 


" The cold blooded division, consisting of worms, fishes, 
~ and reptiles, have their blood or nutritious juices, like 


js susceptible, and which appears to be to them a rich 


sary to a healthful action of the body. 


- live ouly in the water, and breathe but the limited por- 


and debilitated frames of those who have been confined 


- germs have been wakened into existence, by the increas- 
_ ing heat of spring, and by summer fostered to maturity. 


PANCOAST’S LECTURE, 








s ramble in the country, or in the higher and more 
infatuating studies of natural science. 

The avimal kingdom, in order to show the influence 
of these elements upon it, may be considered as divided 
into two great classes, the cold and the warm blooded. 


vegetables, of a temperature but little above that of the 
air or water in which they live; yet these animals re- 
quire the influence of the sun’s rays to reach the utmost 
rfection of function of which their simple organisation 


source of animal gratification, when basking in the sun- 
shine at the surface of the water, or sunning themselves 
upon the mountain side. ; 

To the warm-blooded animals, consisting of birds, 
quadrupeds and man, light not only affords the neces- 
sary means for the procurement of food, but also imbues 
them with a subtle, cheering, electrical influence, neces- 


The influence which light may exercise in the growth 
and development of children, may be inferred from its ex- 
traordinary effects proved by many well attested experi- 
ments on the batrachia or frog tribe. ‘These animals in 
the earlier part of their existence have the form of fishes, 


tion of air which the water contains, by means of gills. 
In process of time, if the animal be exposed to the sun’s 
rays, lungs are developed in the place of gills, to fit it 
to breathe the upper air, its tail drops off, its limbs shoot 
forth, and we have the amphibious frog. But, if the 
animal in its first, or fish-like state, is kept where no 
light can reach it, it grows in dimensions, but is not 
changed in form; it remains a fish. The influence of 
the common blessings of the solar rays on man may 
readily be inferred, when we observe the pallid features 


in gloomy dungeons, or kept secluded in the precincts of 
the chamber, the study, or the counting-room. 

Heat is another great agent equally favourable as light 
to the production of vital phenomena, At the region of 
the poles where the severest perpetual winter rages, nor 
plant nor animal is believed to exist, the whole region is 
dreary, silent, deathlike. The coldness of the autumn 
and winter, even in our own temperate clime, exerts a 
like deadly influence on myriads of animals, whose 


Of these in one season some undergo many metamor- 
phoses, give rise to many generations, and seem, as it 
were, in so short a period to have lived out ages of exist- 
ence. Others again, die at the setting of the same sun 
whose morning rays had warmed them into life. 
Between the cold and warm-blooded, are placed as an 
intermediate link in the chain, the class of hybernating 
animals, which pass the winter in a state of stupor re- 
sembling sleep. These, as for instance the marmot and 
the bat, possess in summer nearly as high a temperature 
as any of the warm-blooded class, and live and enjoy life 
as the happiest of earth’s creatures, Their temperature 
declines with that of the season, and in winter we find 
them a torpid mass, scarcely manifesting the faintest 


hybernating animal, buoyant and radiant in the heat of 


In this state life 
is a game that is slowly played—there is little wasting 
of the vital powers, and the animal will continue to live 
a long period without food or drink, Expose it again 
to the influence of the sun’s heat—its energies are re- 
awakened, and it will soon cease to exist, if not sup- 
plied with nourishment. 

In man and other warm-blooded animals, the system 
is protected in a measure against the adverse influence 
of cold, by their being endowed with capacious organs of 
respiration which serve by means of oxygen taken into 
the blood as a perpetual laboratory of caloric, and from 
which they are warmed as it were by an internal fire. 
But even these are unable long to support themselves 
against the rigours of winter, without other means of 
protection. Nor has this necessity been overlooked by 
the omniscient Architect of creation. 

Hence the instinct which prompts the migrations of 





the feathered tribes to milder regions, the thickening of 





the fur or other coverings of the skin in those not gifted 
with wings, and the intellectual contrivances of man 
for comfort and seli-preservation. 

Without air no living things could exist; whether 
they live by its action on the surface of the body like in- 
sects and worms, or inspire it by the means of gills and 
lungs as it is found admixed in running water, or in the 
state in which it surrounds the earth. Besides the oxy- 
gen with which it supplies the lungs, air exercises other 
important influences. 

As it comes in contact with the body it carries off the 
useless fluids by evaporation, and when moving in free 
currents a3 in the country, it causes the chest to dilate 
freely, and imparts to the whole system a cordial and 
vivifying influence. Hence may be seen the importance 
of pure air and free ventilation under all the circum- 
stances of life. 

Water itself is by no means an unimportant agent in the 
support of animal life. It forms at least five-sixths of the 
whole mass of every living being, and no vital action can 
take place in any organ unless copiously supplied with 
this fluid. It contains as it runs from the fountain, and 
especially as it flows in our streams, a great deal of mat- 
ter in solution, which serves as the chief source of nutri- 
ment to thousands of the most inferior beings. ‘The 
higher classes of animals, and even man himself, would, 
for a much longer period than is generally supposed, 
endure the privation of food if copiously supplied with 
this chrystal fluid. Of all external things that surround 
us, these four agents exercise the strongest influence 
over vital action, They enable the organs of the body 
to act, or rather stimulate them into action, and that 
action is life. Their influence is much more considera- 
ble than the public is generally apprised of, acting inces- 
santly as they do from the opening dawn of childhood 
to the farthest verge of human life. Incalculably useful 
as they are, yet there are times and seasons in the vary- 
ing states of human existence, when their influence 
would be excessive, when the light of day would be pain- 
ful, when “heat would excite unwonted fever in the 
blood, or when the winds of heaven might visit us too 
roughly.” To guard against such excesses, and to gra- 
duate the use of these elements to that degree most con- 
ducive to the vital activity and strength of the body has 
ever been a cherished object with many, and for which, 
in the progressive cultivation and refinement of our race, 
man has invented means of protection, which, though 
often warped by indolence of habit and love of luxurious 
ease, have in the main given to civilised society so much 
the advantage in regard to health, comfort, and longevity 
over savage life. 

These elements are all connected with the dead body, 
as with the living—but in the former state they tend 
only to corruption and decomposition—what then are 
the internal machinery, the vital acts on the part of the 
system, which build up the body and enable it to con- 
tinue its manifestations of life? These means will be 
found in the processes of digestion and nutrition, by 
which the system is incessantly constituted anew, and 
though the individual, as a unit, gradually tends towards 
old age, yet the active particles of his organs are kept as 
it were in a state of perpetual youth. This, then, forms 
a simple picture of life; exhaustion from vital action, 
and restoration by nutrition; a mere question as it 
would appear of loss and gain. 

Lord Bacon has not inaptly compared life to a torch, 
incessantly consuming by the elements which surround 
it, and that there must a period arrive, when even the 
most enduring being shall find a close. Such, in fact, 
is the exhausting nature of vital action, that the exertion 
of a single day wastes the powers of the body, and ren- 
ders necessary the daily recurrence of sleep, in which 
state is passed about one-third of the whole period of 
human existence. It would therefore at first sight 
appear, that the duration of life ought to be in exact pro- 
portion to the sluggishness with which the vital actions 
are performed. This in the abstract, aad when applied 
to life in its simplest form, is precisely true. Witness 
the annual plant; the same season that it springs from 
the seed, it spreads its branches in full maturity to the 
breeze, and with its fullest powers of life bears fruit and 
dies. With it, life is a rapid flame and soon exhausted. 
Contrast with this the hardy oak; slow in its develop- 
ment, it reaches maturity only after the lapse of years, 
and when it has acquired a durability which enables it 
to last for ages. In the animal kingdom we are pre- 











sented with similar results. Go—view the chrysalis 
from which the butterfly springs. Week afier week 
does it remain in a negative state of existence, that we 
can scarcely call life. In this state it receives no suste- 
tenance from without, and is only enabled to exist so 
long in consequence of the feeble action of ils organs ex- 
haustiug so little of its powers of life. But when ripened 
into a more perfect state of existence, as we see it in the 
queen butterfly of the meadow, dissipating trom flower 
to flower, how transitory its exisience. It dies ere 
many sun’s have gone down on its enjoyments, So 
rapid is the vital exbaustion, that many of this class, 
even in twenty hours from the period of their develop- 
ment, grow old and die. In such there is no time for 
reparation by aliment and sleep, and hence thousands of 
such beings are unprovided even with a mouth. So far, 
life appears but a simple problem; the vital actions tending 
to exhaust and shorten it, sleep and nutrition to restore it 
—and that it would seem to be in the power of man to 
lengthen or shorten existence at will, by graduating the 
losses of life to the gain by nutrition; that is, by living 
ina sedentary inactive state, and thus letting out to the 
greatest profit the stock of vital power.—'l'bis method, 
which is very generally suited to the languid, the weak, 
the incurable, and the convalescent, is so tar trom being 
applicable to man in his natural and healthy state, that 
there is not a single instance on record, of an habitual 
sluggard having attained to great longevity. Happily for 
man, and the high duties he is called upon to discharge, 
there is something more than the mere question of loss 
and gain to be taken into the computation—that power in- 
herent to living organs and familiar to us all, by which the 
very exercise and fatigue of the body, if not carried to 
excess, increases its capability for exertion, and becomes 
conducive to long life. So admirable is the structure of 
the human frame, so much superior to any thing of bu- 
‘nan contrivance, 


Vigour from toil, from trouble patience grows ; 
The weakly blossom, warm in summer bower, 
Some tints of transient beauty may disclose ; 
But soon it withers in the chilling hour. 
Mark yonder oaks,—superior to the power 
Of all the warring winds of heaven they rise, 
And from the stormy promontory \ower 
And toss their giant arms amid the skies, 
While each assailing blast increase of strength supplies. 


To enable us to comprehend how a machine so com- 
plicated as the human frame, so incessantly in action, 
should be capable of lasting not uofrequently for a hun- 
dred years, it is necessary to knuw something of its 
structure. A traveller whose wanderings have, for the 
first time, brought some interesting landscape into view, 
finds his minuter study of it facilitated by first noting 
from some hill-top, the bearing of the streams and the 
undulations of the soil ; so may we find it advantageous, 
to take a general glance at the position in which man is 
placed in relation to the rest of animated beings; to ob- 
serve the manifold phenomena which his own system 
developes, and see if it were possibly endowed as he 
has been, that he could bave been formed of a less num- 
ber of parts, or of a frame less delicate, complicated and 
expensive; and if there be not much in such a study 
which should warm the heart and interest the mind. 
Indeed, in all ages of the world, the composition of their 
own systems has ever excited the admiration of the 
wisest men ; and Fletcher, an old English poet, has not 
thought it unworthy of being celebrated in a long didac- 
lic poem, under the title of the “ Purple Island.” 

Let us for the occasion, consider man as thrown sud- 
denly upon this theatre of action, armed like Minerva at 
her birth with the full possession of all his faculties, and 
see to what exciting, what exhaust.ng, and what com- 
plicated actions, the little citadel of his home is exposed. 
The earth which should yield him fruits is stubborn and 
needs constant cultivation ; beasts are hostile around him 


and require subjugation; there are a thousand causes 


which may suddenly destroy him ; the toils of commerce 
and the excileiaent of literary pursuits perplex and ex- 
haust him; and there will be required on his part such 
a state of constant activity and watchfulness, that the 
mind must soon become fatigued, and the body weakened, 
There must, therefore, be some means of counteracting 
the fatal results to which such exhausting actions must 
necessarily tend. He will require rest and repose, food 
patiently digested, and blood circulated with unceasing 
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for if its distribution be innevenliesd but for a single minute 


he dies. 


much, God has divided his functions as it were, into two | distribution anew. 


separate modes or forms of life—the life of the intellect 
and the senses, which raises him almost to the level of 
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fons, back to the heart by the veins, ual is again 


To enable him to fulfil and to sustain so | passed through and purified in the lungs, and fitted for 


The new particles of blood which 
have been deposited in the organs, are vitalised, and 
assist now in the production of all the acts of life. This 


an angel,—and that of the plant, which sinks him even | property, however, they possess but for a very limited 


lower than the brute. 


control of the brain, in which is located the thinking 
immaterial essence of the mind. From this seat in the 
brain the mind looks out through the eye, a sort of re- 
flecting telescope in which it sees mirrored all that 
pleases or repels in creation ; gains, through the portals 


of the ear, a knowledge of sounds and things invisible; | 


and obtains, through the senses of smell, and taste, and 
touch, a consciousness of the odours, tastes and exterior 


qualities of bodies, which are wholly inappreciable to the | 
Upon the impressions derived through | 


other senses. 
these the mind forms its conclusions,—lends 
itself to the exhausting processes of thought, or throws 


agents, 


the body into motion to advance or recede as objects are | 


attractive or repulsive ; this it accomplishes by aid of the 
bony levers of the limbs, the muscles which are grace- 
fully and symmetrically wreathed around them, and the 
nerves which the brain sends to the muscles, and along 
which like the wires of an automaton the impulses of the 
will are Here is a circle of operations, 
occupying thoroughly the whole of the intellectual and 
conscious powers of man,—and from which his attention 
could not be diverted, to take charge of the more mecha- 


transmitted. 


nical processes by which the food is elaborated an@ the | 
) 
wisdom to have 


blood moved. Nor would it have been 
placed the actions of the heart, the lungs, or tne sto- 
mach, wholly under the voluntary control of man ; else 
he would in some of those paroxysms of gloom and 
despondency with which life is chequered, put a stop to 
their action, as he closes his eyes against an ungrateful 


spectacle, or the first occurrence of sleep would have | 


been the sleep of death. For the performance of these 
grosser functions, the system is provided with another or 
interior form of life, which is devoid of all ordinary sen- 
sation like that of a plant, and is called the vegetable or 
organic. In this all the operations are conducted with- 
out cessation, silent and unseen, and many without even 
the consciousness of man. The first and most important 
ofthese actions, are those of alimentation and digestion, 
to the regular performance of which man is strongly 


incited by the gratification arising from the satisfaction | 


of the senses of hunger and thirst,—and from the varied 
and ample store of aliment spread before him, from 
which the most fastidious or coarsest appetite is enabled 
to cater at will. For this purpose, the plant draws up 
from the soil, and converts to its own succulent nature, 
the crude materials of the earth—for a like object the 
animal which browses upon the plant, changes it by the 
miracles of his digestive powers into food of a more 
stimulating and nutritious kind, and which, when dis- 
tilled through the alembics of man’s own organs, is made 
to constitute a part of his body, whether it be brain, or 
bone, or muscle. Where is there, even in the wildest 
dreains of the alchymist, any transmutation so strange 
as this? Whatever may have been the nature of our 
food, if properly prepared by culinary art, it is converted 
by the digestive organs into a creamy fluid called chyle, 
which, with the exception of colour, has nearly all the 
qualities of blood. ‘This fluid is imbibed by a delicate 
system of vessels, and transmitted finally to the lungs, 
where its impurities are thrown off by exhalation, and it 
is converted into blood. The blood which is rich with 
all the elements of nutrition and growth, must now be 
put in contact with every atom of the body. For this 
purpose is provided the heart, a forcing pump of match- 
less contrivance into which the blood is returned from 
the lungs, and which drives that fluid with extraordinary 
force, through a system of arterial tribes, which branch 
so minutely, that every portion of the whole frame, be- 
comes thoroughly irrigated like the gardens of Egypt by 
the artificial rivulets of the Nile. The organs thus 
saturated with blood, appropriate to themselves portions 
of this floating mass, and are nourished from it, like the 
radicles of a plant by the fluids, which pervade the 
moistened surface of the earth. That nothing may be 
lost, for nature in all ber operations gives us lessons of 
the most rigid economy, the unappropriated blood which 
has been deteriorated in the organs, by giving out its 
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The former, which puts him in| period, are soon worn out, and must be removed to make 
relation with the world around him, is placed under the | 


place for new. 

To accomplish this purpose, another system of vessels 
is required, called the absorbents, which are universally 
distributed about the body, with a mouth open, as it 
were, opposite every particle, ready to receive and to cast 
it off when its vitality has been thus exhausted. In this 
way, does this interior life, these organs of nutrition, 
build up and support by incessant labour, not only their 
own structure, but that of the senses, the nerves, and the 
brain, the seat of all the faculties that give value to 
human existence. On the other hand, the intellectual 
faculties reciprocate this case by their general supervi- 
sion of the common temple in which they all dwell, 
guarding it against the inclemencies of the season, 
moving it from place to place, and supplying it with the 
fittest aliment for its wants. This difference is observa- 
ble among others, between reasoning man and the in- 
stinctive brute. In the brute, the life of relation or of 
the brain and senses is limited in its powers, and subor- 
dinate almost wholly to the grosser acts of nutrition. In 
man the life of vegetation or nutrition is but a means by 
which the brain and its senses shall be built upon and 
supported as a mansion, in which the mind, the soul of 
man may dwell. Incomprehensive of the future, the 
brute lives but for the present; his highest aspirations 
are but the promptings of his appetite and instinct. 


“ The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ?— 
Pleased to the last he crops his flowery food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood.” 


The human frame, when narrowly examined, is found 
to be constructed of a multitude of separate organs, 
associated together like so many individuals in one well 
governed community each one lending its influence to 
promote the actions of the rest, assisted itself again in 
return, and all working to effect the common good. 
There is no jarring in the action of these different organs 
in health; but a beautiful sympathetic concordance 
reigns throughout the whole, which constitutes a physio- 
logical study of much importance to every man, but 
especially so to the physician. 

He measures in health the force and frequency of the 
pulse, the temperature of the body, the depth and fre- 
quency of the respiration, the various changes of expres- 
sion in the face and the protean manifestations of the 
mind:—so that when deranged by accident or disease, 
the very sufferings of the organs are spoken forth so 
intelligibly to the well-instructed physician, in the ex- 
pressive language of sickness, fever, pain, languor, and 
oppression, as to enable him to determine as readily the 
hidden seat of the disorder, as the practised engineer can 
tell by the altered sound and motion of his engine, what 
spring or what wheel work is out of repair. This insight 
which the physician obtains into the condition of the 
suffering organs of the body, and the truth and certainty 
with which they reply to his interrogations, unfor- 
tunately cannot be comprehended by those who are 
wholly unacquainted with the complicated machinery of 
the human frame. This is the reason that his admoni- 
tions are so often disregarded, however skilfully he may 
have been instructed, or however much the frost of time 
may attest upon his temples the maturity of his expe- 
rience. But this must soon be altered—is now chang- 
ing—the very growth of institutions like this, where the 
man of wealth and leisure abandons the sluggish com- 
forts of his fireside, and the intelligent mechanic, the 
labours of the day past, come to gather from my 
learned colleagues, in this place, the fruits of wisdom 
and experience. When the structure of the human 
frame, and its multiplied and wonderful phenomena 
become, as they soon must, a branch of popular educa- 
tion, the intelligent patient would be no more likely to 
trust his vital interests to the specious promises of the 
empiric, than to place his watch for correction in the 
hands of one who had never looked at its interior struc- 
ture. 

In his healthy and perfect state, in the full meridian 





of his usefulness and vigour, “what a piece of work 
is man! how noble in reason—how infinite in facy). 
ties! In form and moving how express and admirable! 
In action, how like an angel. In apprehension, how 
like a god! The beauty of the world, the paragon of 
animals.” 

The common means by which this may be affected, 3; 
the sort of diet, the mode of dress, the general regimen, 
and the abundant exercise necessary to affect it, if not 
generally employed, are at least familiar to all. 

But it is of the principles upon which they act, of the 
art by which these means should be employed in the 
prolongation of life, that it is the more important to 
dwell. 

From what has been already observed, it must b> ob. 
vious that life consists but in an assemblage of the ac. 
tions of the different organs of the body; and that the 
ultimate limit to which it might be stretched can scarcely 
be told, as its duration is placed in a considerable degree 
within man’s own disposal. Old age, therefore, is but g 
relative term, and must occur in some individuals sooner 
than in others, in proportion to the strength or weakness 
of their constitutions, whether that strength or weakness 
be hereditary or acquired. Soine individuals, however, 
even under the most unfavourable circumstances, despite 
the pinchings of poverty, or the weakening effects of dis- 
sipation, attain to very advanced age. Such accidents 
of longevity are, however, but exceptions to the general 
rule, and are evidence not of the harmlessness of such 
habits of life, but of the natural iron firmness of consti- 
tution which those individuals have possessed. Some- 
times even long life appears to be hereditary in particular 
families, and in particular classes of men. This appears 
to be the case with the Lithuanian Jews, the poorest, the 
most abject, the most squalid, and yet on the aggregate 
the longest lived of all the inbabitants of Europe, if not 
of the world. ‘T’he explanation of this fact is in a great 
measure to be found in the very circumstances of the 
poverty and exposure to which they are subjected, that 
for centuries past have cut off early such as are born 
weakly and infirm, and which the fostering care and the 
comforts of civilised communities much more frequently 
train up to manhood. ‘These exceptions, therefore, are 
rather in support than otherwise of the advantage of 
applying the rules of science in building up the system 
strongly in youth, hardeniag it by judicious exposure in 
maturer age. In childhood the texture of the body is 
flaccid and weak, and the vital actions are deficient in 
that strength and elasticity of play, which time and 
health only can supply. In the infant the heart beats 
about one hundred and forty times in a minute—feebly, 
but frequently—but as the system gains strength, all the 
organs become less easily excited, the pulsations are re- 
duced in number, but increased in force, till they become 
in old age about sixty in the same space of time. All 
the other functions of the body are likewise performed 
more weakly but more rapidly in children than in adults, 
This is especially the case in regard to the powers of the 
brain, the texture of which is soft and pulpy, till the 
sixth or seventh year of life, readily receiving impres- 
sions, but which it is unable to retain. All attempts, 
therefore, to impress upon the minds of children, know- 
ledge, either in kind or amount, surpassing the feeble 
powers of their brain, gives a degree of weakness and 
fickleness to that organ very detrimental in after life. 
Indeed, such is the amount of experience on this sub- 
ject, that all unusual natural or acquired precocity of 
intellect may be properly looked on as a disease, tending 
to produce a premature decay of the mental powers and 
an early grave. The whole history of developments, 
both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, shows that 
the longer an individual is in coming to maturity, the 
greater is the strength of the organs where matured, and 
the chances of a long life. 

In children, therefore, measures should be pursued to 
diminish their excessive vital sensibility, to spread it out 
as it were over a greater surface, and thus enable them 
to take a longer lease of existence. This may be effected 
by a bland and nutritious diet, by scrupulous cleanliness, 
and by a free but judicious exposure to the light, heat, 
and air; not however for any great length of time to the 
intense heat of a summer’s sun, nor to the influence of 
excessive cold. Both these extremes having a tendency 
to shorten life, as is shown by the short duration of ex- 
istence in the inhabitants both of the torrid and the 
frigid zones. In the one, the organs are chilled and 
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benumbed in their action; and in the other, exhausted by 


over stimulation. In this manner should youth be 


trained— 


« From childhood’s promising estate, 
Up to performing manhood.” 


The rules by which life should subsequently be con- 
ducted, are already more than half told. Two leading 
objects are still to be held in view ;—to graduate judi- 
ciously the exercise of the different organs of the body— 
not exhausting them when weak, nor over stimulating 
them when strong,—and by the pursuance of such mea- 
svres as will harden and invigorate them. 

Thus in regard to the action of the digestive organs, 
the first and most important of the animal functions, 
that which acts as the manufacturer of the constituents 
of the body, no absolute or precise sumptuary regula- 
tions can be laid down, as exactly applicable to different 
individuals. The aliment may be too rich and too ex- 
citing, even when it does not lead immediately to dis- 
ease, as is the case usually with victuallers, who com- 
monly eat largely of fresh meat several times a day, and 
though enjoying the highest state of health, do not on 
the average attain the longest lives. They wear out the 
excitability of their organs, and though they are even 
less prone than others to fall into disease, bring on too 
rapidly the approaches of old age. Nor yet is the frugal 
vegetable fare of the anchorite, (which is attended in 
him with a life of little mental or bodily excitement, a 
mere protracted vegetation,) that which is in general the 
best calculated to produce longevity. The organic ma- 
chinery of the body is not sufficiently exerted by such 
a regimen, to produce that warm, genial, and healthy 
glow of action which we have described as pervading 
the frame. In different individuals the food should be 
graduated according to the condition of their digestive 
organs—sometimes gently stimulating, sometimes un- 
exciting and bland—a fact which the ultra-philanthropist, 
in the advocacy of the exclusive doctrines of temperance, 
not unfrequently overlooks. Yet the bounds of mode- 
ration and sobriety can in no instance, without more or 
less injury to the system, be surpassed. 

The exposure of the body to the action of the com- 
mon elements, and especially that of cold air, requires 
also the same judicious graduation to the strength of the 
system ; for there are certain states of the constitution 
when the influence of cold could not fail to be injurious, 
and when light itself might become the source of dis- 
ease. Much, however, may be accomplished in gradu- 
ally and systematically hardening and fortifying the 
frame, by its habitual exposure to cold, and active exer- 
cise in the open air. A useful lesson, characteristic of 
his hardihood of mind and body, is seen in the example 
of Sir Walter Scott, who cured himself of a sore throat, 
habituaily recurring on every ‘slight exposure, by fre- 
quently laving it with the coldest water. But to the 
infirm and delicate, such a course suddenly adopted, 
would have been fraught with danger. The effect of 
systematic and active exercise of the body, in strength- 
ening and developing the muscular system, is generally 
well appreciated. It may be seen in the arm of the 
blacksmith, and is strikingly exemplified in the fable of 
Milo and the ox. Hence the reason that induced the 
ancient Greeks in the true spirit of philanthropy to es- 
tablish gymnastic games, and to encourage, by the be- 
stowal of prizes and rewards upen the victors, every 
species of exercise calculated to strengthen the body, 
and to lengthen life. ‘The same rules are especially ap- 
plicable in regard to the intellectual faculties. An active 
exercise of these organs, proportioned to their strength, 
and properly varied with intervals of relaxation, is in- 
finitely more conducive to long life than a state of slug- 
gish mental inactivity, or idiotic weakness. The sages 
of antiquity, who taught their profound philosophy in 
groves and gardens, and were not ashamed to dispute 
for physical rewards with the athlete, attained very 
generally great longevity, and many passed over their 
hundredth year, The German literati, the most patient 
if not the most ardent students in the world, have been 
frequently remarked for the length of life to which they 
generally attain. But if the labour is not properly pro- 
portioned to tbe strength of the mental faculties, there 
1s no organ in the body more apt than the brain, in con- 
sequence of its high functions, to produce when over- 
tasked greater exhaustion of the body, and derangement 
of the health, There are many instances on record of 
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men, deeply ambitious of literary or scientific distinction, 
who have attempted tasks beyond the capacity of their 
mental organs, and have led a life of wretchedness, and 
found in consequence an early grave. 'l'o force the mind 
“invita Minerva,’ into long and laborious investiga- 
tions, is far more exhausting and injurious than when 
such pursuits have natural attractions for it. This is a 
subject which in many cases is not taken deeply enough 
by parents into consideration, when selecting for a child, 
as an avocation for life, one of those professions which 
have been called learned. 

The proper cultivation and exercise of the moral facul- 
ties, not only as a means of rendering man more useful 
and happy, but as a mode of lengthening life, is another 
infinitely more important consideration than is generally 
believed. There are no vital actions which are more 
thoroughly influenced by a course of education, whether 
for good or for evil, and none which he is more influenced 
to constrain by all the laws which regulate his own per- 
sonal interests, or those which influence the community, 
than the passions or moral faculties of man. ‘They are 
not generally like the intellectual phenomena, immedi- 
ately and involuntarily excited by the external senses ; 
they are much exaggerated, and often produced, by im- 
pressions arising from the internal organs, as the heart 
and stomach. We have previously endeavoured to show 
that no organ of the body is capable of acting upon an- 
other, without susceptibility in itself of being reacted on 
in itsturn. This is called sympathy, and in its healthy 
and perfect state constitutes the great beauty and superi- 
ority of the human system, and which, of all its properties, 
best enables it to withstand the wear of time. ‘This is 
the great secret of connection between the mind and 
body—between the brain and the digestive organs. This 
is the cause why inflaming drinks, even if not carried to 
inebriety, rouses up the passions to deeds of vio!ence 
and murder. ‘This is the frequent cause of the diseases 
of the heart and digestive organs, most abundant in large 
communities where man, in his mental struggles after 
wealth and fame, is brought most into conflict with his 
fellow. The very affectation of these passions is attend- 
ed with disastrous consequences. Moliere may be said 
to have died upon the stage in the exhibition of unreal, 
though deep felt emotion.* 

The depressing passions, as fear, envy, jealousy, cba- 
grin, work likewise their peculiar train of evils; they 
retard the circulation of the blood, jaundice the skin, 
impair digestion, and tend to hypochondriasm. Hence 
the origin of the allegory, by which they have been com- 
pared to devouring monsters. ‘There are, however, other 
moral faculties, which, from their benignant mental as 
well as physical influences, we can scarcely cultivate too 
far. Hope, candour, benevolence, and all such as tend 
to produce calmness, gaiety, and serenity of mind—these 
are the real panaceas of life, which beautify and prolong 
it, and open cheering vistas at its close. 

The effects resulting in one instance from the uncon- 
trolled indulgence of passion, and from its philosophical 
restraint in another, partly no doubt owing to tempera- 
ment, and partly to moral training, are seen in the con- 
trast presented in the history of two learned men ; who 





* Moliere cannot strictly be said to have died upon the 
stage. He fell in a convulsion whilst performing his 
part in the “ Malade Imaginaire,” but did not expire till 
after he had been transported to his own residence, as 
will be seen in the following extract from his life, taken 
from the “ Biographie Universelle.” The poetic license 
usually allowed to productions like this, may, however, 
be considered as justifying the assertion in the text. 

« Le jour de a quatriéme representation du Malade 


Imaginaire, Moliere souffrait de la poitrine plus qu’a | 


lordinaire. On voulut lui persuader de ne pas jouer. 
Eh! que feront, dit-il, tant de pauvres ouvriers qui 
n’ont que leur journée pour vivre? Je me reprocherais 
davoir négligé de leur donner du pain un seul jour, le 
pouvant faire absolument. II joua; et dans le divertisse- 
ment de la piéce, au moment ou il pronongait le mot 
Juro, il lui prit une convulsion, qu’il essaya vainement 
de cacher sous un ris forcé. On le transporta chez lui. 
Deux de ces religieuses qui venaient quéter & Paris pen- 
dant le caréme, étaient alors dans sa maison, od il leur 
avait donné un asile. Ces charitables filles lui prodi- 
guérent inutilement les soins les plus empressés ; il mou- 
rut bientot, étouffé par le sang, qui sortait de sa bouche 
en abondance,” 


both lost suddenly, by the conflagration of their manu. 
scripts, the fruits of many years’ laborious study. One, 
Urceus Codrus, a name which is now almost forgotten, 
furious at his loss, fled from society, and gave in solitude 
such unbridled indulgence to his rage and mortification, 
that in a short period his paroxysms of passion were 
converted into permanent insanity. The philosophical 
forbearance, and the mildly sorrowing exclamation of the 
other, Sir Isaac Newton, to his dog, the unwary author 
of the mischief, is familiar to us all as a youthful lesson. 
He applied himself anew to his calculations, attained to 
a very advanced and happy old age, and the loss which 
he more than remedied is now recorded only as a me- 
mento of the moral triumph which he achieved. Hence 
it will be seen that there is some philosuphy to be 
practised, not in the library alone, but even under the 
ordinary circumstances of life; that there are obvious 
means to be pursued, which will give vigour and en- 
durance to the frame, and that there are also limits to 
the degree to which vital actions can be carried without 
their producing premature exhaustion and decay. No 
error has been productive of more injurious conse- 
quences, than the opinion, which is too generally pre- 
valent, that the true value of life depends less upon its 
length than its intensity. Those who entertain such 
opinion, if they outlive their youth, drag out a prema- 
ture old age, without energy and without enjoyment. 
Like Scarus, they would overstep the bounds of nature. 
Byron, who adopted this opinion as the motto of his 
youth, and died prematurely old at his thirty-seventh 
year, thus speaks in the last, as well as the most sincere 
of his poetical effusions. 


« My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The fruits, the flowers of love are gone, 
The care, the canker, and the grief, 
Are mine alone.” 





What a contrast does a virtuous, happy, and length- 
ened old age present to that of one precipitated by a life 
of dissipation. A striking specimen of the latter is seen 
in the life of Tiberius Cesar, the step son of Augustus, 
and master of the greatest empire the world has ever 
| known; a man of consummate address and unusual 
| strength of mind, who eked out his life to the greatest 
possible length, compatible with extreme self-indulgence, 
| by applying the rules of a spurious philosophy, in the 
methodical pursuit of vice. Wearied with the con- 
straints and concealments which he had from policy 
adopted while dwelling in Rome, that monarch retired 
for the last twelve years of his life to the island of Ca- 
| pree, on which he had built himself twelve palaces of 
| pleasure, with the avowed object of employing all the 
| powers of his mighty empire in prolonging to its utmost 
| limit, the life of one cruel and debased old man. By 
| public edict, every one was forbade, under pain of death, 
from disturbing his tranquillity. See him, in this small, 
| but delightful island, begirt with rocks so as to be acces. 
sible only at a single closely guarded point, in a climate 
rendered delicious from its protection by mountains 
against the northern blasts of winter, and in summer 
| tempered by the coolness of western winds, looking out 

in the bay of Naples, upon the fairest prospect in the 
| world, and reveling in every sort of indulgence that an 
| inexhaustible exchequer and a servile nation could heap 
| at his feet ; establishing an officer of the highest grade, 
| as the mere intendant of his pleasures, and bestowing 
| 
| 





honours and emoluments with a lavish hand upon those 
who drained the deepest draught from the wine cup, or 
| excelled in other species of debauchery. 

What a paradise, in his own estimation, had Tiberius 
here established for himself. Yet what a striking social 
and moral lesson does the result of the life of this wretched 
| old man teach. Steeped in vice where none but the vicious 
| could behold him, all the administration of affairs ne- 
| glected, spending days and nights consecutively at his 
| table, every native evil passion tenfold aggravated by its 

indulgence, and meanly slaughtering, through the agency 
| of a servile senate, the best and bravest of the citizens 
of Rome. Cruel, crafty, capricious, revengeful, and 
mean spirited—the incarnation of every evil passion—the 
execution of the greater part of his own family, bent in 
person and deformed in feature, there was not, when life 
was ebbing, one of all the myriads he commanded, to 
whom he durst confide the secret of bis approaching dis- 
solution. Conscious himself of its proximity, striving 





to hide it under sumptuous feasts and affected revels, 





























































































lifting to his lips the wine he could not drink, and the 


costly viands which had lost their savour, be sank down 
finally exhausted in his banqueting hall, and was then 
smothered by the creatures he had most favoured, for 
fear that he should again revive. 

Contrast this life of splendid crime, with that of good 
old Cornaso, a noble Venetian, who reformed with phi- 
losophical fortitude, at the age of forty, a life of passion 
and dissipation, which had nearly brought him to the 
tomb. From that time forwards this excellent man 
graduated the amount of his food, his wine, his exer- 
cises, his amusements, and his studies, so exactly within 
th: bounds of temperance and moderation, as to have 
been enabled to preserve, much beyond the usual term 
of life, the freshness of youth with the vigour of middle 
age. Between the ages of ninety and a hundred he 
wrote two excellent treatises, in which the amiable gar- 
rulity of old age is mingled with the wisdom of the sage 
and the benevolence of a Christian. He lived past his 
one hundred and fourth year, enjoying life richly to the 
last, and died in his elbow chair, without pain or agony, 
like one who falls asleep, surrounded by a devoted family, 
by admiring friends, and in the midst of a region which 
his skill bad fertilised, and his kindness peopled with an 
adiniring peasantry. ‘To whom would not such a life be 
attractive—thus rationally prolonged and deeply respected, 
enabling bim to enjoy to its utmost limit, as the writings 
of Cornaro indicates to have been his case, 


« All the boundless store 

Of charms which nature to her votary yields ; 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 
All that the mountain-sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of Heaven.” 


But we need not go to olden times nor to a foreign 
region fur models of excellent and philosophic old age. 
Our own city may supply them. One now but lately 
lost and lamented, not only by the religious persuasion 
of which he was the head, but by a circle so wide that 
its limits have not been told; a pattern of Christian 


purity and moral worth. His earthly close was like that | 


of a setting summer sun, whose beams having all day | 


brightened aod beautified the earth, and solaced the path 
of the wayfarer upon it, fades at last solemnly and in- 
sensibly into the mellow light of even, and leaves at 
their departure a lingering tinge of brightness on the 
sky ; a balo commemorative of the expiring day. and 
prophetic of the glory of the future morn. 

There is another instance of one yet dwelling among | 
us, known almost universally, and esteemed wherever 
known, the living Man of Ross, the Cornaro of Phila- 
delpbia, whose hours of business are employed in the 
ministration of all that is kind, courteous, and liberal, 
and whose periods of leisure are spent in the society of | 
the learned and the haunts of the philosopher. A living | 
link between the gathered harvest of departed worth and 
the rising plants of future promise. May his life be so 
protracted, and his old age continue so happy, as to be | 
commended for future example, equally with that of the | 
noble Venetian. 

Judging from the history of the remotest period in 
which the computation of time can be relied on, down | 
to the present moment, a period of three thousand years, | 
there is no reason to believe that man has in the least | 
either diminished in stature, or lifein its duration. In fine, | 

| 


| 


throughout the whole of this period, we find instances of | 
the greatest longevity in modern times. If we examine | 
into the habits of such as have attained within more recent | 
periods the greatest length of existence, we shall dis. | 
cover that they have been almost without exception per- | 
sons of considerable strength of mind, accustomed to 
much bodily exertion, and who have lived temperate 
lives. They have been chiefly soldiers, and sailors, and 
agriculturalists. Scarcely one monarch, and not one 
voluptuary, is found amongst the whole. The individual 
who is known to have attained the greatest age in mod- 
ern times, was Thomas Jenkins, who died at Yorkshire, 
in England, in 1670, one hundred and sixty-nine years 
old. The fact of this great age is indubitably confirmed 
by the registers of courts and other tribunals, in which 
he had, during a period of forty years, occasionally been 
sworn in evidence, He was originally a soldier, and 





followed, during a later period of his life, the business of 
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a fisherman. Thomas Pan, of Shropshire, in England, 

was a peasant, living a simple and frugal life, and up to 
| the age of one hundred and thirty, was able to support 
himself by the labour of his hands. At the age of one 
| hundred and fifty-two, none of his faculties appeared 
| much weakened, except his memory and vision. At that 
| age he died, in consequence, it is supposed, of the luxury 

and magnificence with which he was treated, when on a 

visit to London, by order of George the Third. Among 
| many ocher modern instances of longevity, is that of a 
| Dane by the name of Drakenberg, who had been a sailor 
| in bis early youth, spent fifteen years in slavery among 
| the Turks, and lived to the age of one hundred and forty- 
| six. Numberless other instances of great longevity 
| might be adduced, in our own climate, as well as that of 
| Europe, and even among the slave population of the 
| southern states. But these will suffice to show the 
| length of period to which, under certain circumstances, 
| human life may be protracted. 

In different individuals the limits of existence must 
necessarily vary in proportion to their natural strength 
of constitution, as well as to the manner in which the 
vessels of life has been exposed on its voyage, to storm 
| and gale and wreck, to rust and rottenness from neglect 

in the sluggish harbour, properly freighted and judicious- 
ly governed, or strained and torn by press of sail; and 
especially in regard to the preservation of that state of 
equilibrium of the mental and bodily functions, which 
Goéthe so carefully cultivated, and which enabled him to 
| live so long, so usefully, and so happy. But were indi- 
| viduals circumstanced most favourably in these respects, 
| we might be almost justified in considering that man as 
| dying untimely who closed his course much below his 
| hundredth year. The pursuit of health and longevity 
has in all ages engrossed the aspirations of the human 
race. When not sought in accordance with the dictates 
of physiological science, it has given rise to many of the 
wildest schemes for its attainment. It has led to the 
em; loy of amulets, auriferous tinctures, vital elixirs, and 
animal magnetism. But there is no magical, no luxuri- 
ous or royal road to their acquisition. They are to be 
obtained only by a life of some self-denial, of temperance 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| and sobriety, even some hardship and exposure, and by 


the judicious cultivation of the moral and mental facul- 
ties, which, in their proper state, elevate and refine the 
feelings and lead insensibly to a proper discharge of the 
duties of life. 

It is probably too much to suppose, that with the thou- 
sand temptations with which man is surrounded, such a 
course would in general be practised as to lead life out 
to its greatest limits. In this respect the prophet’s mir- 
ror is behind him. But it is well for man to know, that 
the observance of such measures would richly repay him 
by the increased comfort and vigour of his declining 
years. When we observe the wonderfully complicated 
organisation of the frame of man, the noble domain 
which is subjected to his control, the vast achievements 
which his art and genius have accomplished, the passions 


| which degrade and sink him to the brute, and the intel- 


lect which places bim but little lower than the angels, 
what a mixed picture does he present of light and shade, 
of beauty and deformity. 


“ How abject, how august, how wonderful, how compli- 
cate is man, 
How passing wonder, He who made. him such.” 





A LECTURE 


ON THE 


Romance of American Phistory. 


BY WILLIAM B. REED. 
Delivered at the Athenian Institute, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 19, 1839, 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following Lecture was delivered on the 19th of 
February last, and is now published precisely as it was 
spoken. ‘There is scarcely a verbal alteration. It is 
printed in deference to the kind judgment of a friend 


always excite, should be diffused beyond the limited 
circle of a lecturer’s audience. It must be remembered 
by every reader, that it was intended for a popular ai. 
dress, and does not arrogate the merit even of an histo. 
rical essay. It was necessarily superficial, and ends 
perhaps just where it should begin. It was intended to 
be an appeal on behalf of our own neglected history, 

Philadelphia, April 9, 1839. 

The age in which we live is eminently practical, |t 
is an age that claims to be one of pure utility. The 
master spirit of the world is generated in the steam en. 
gine, and the penny magazine and tracts for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge are the staple of the world’s current 
literature. The imaginative powers of the mind of 
man, such as were in active exercise in the poets, the 
orators, and even the philosophers of past times, are kept 
under so strict control, that their vigour is enfeebled, 
and their indulgence, having lost its recompense, ceases 
to have an inducement. All is measured by the foot- 
rule of this world’s usefulness, 

Morality itself, viewed, if it may be, as distinct from 
religion, the fruit of the pure speculation of the wise 
and good, is feeling the influence of the utilitarian spirit 
of the age. The pestilent dogma in ethics is gaining 
converts, that utility affords a criterion of what is right 
or wrong, and allies itself by natural assimilation to the 
spirit of the times. Even the processes of moral in- 
provement take their hue from the same tendency, 
Charity no longer gives, but sells and buys; and moral 
reform now-a-days is effected, not as once by appeals to 
man’s sober judgment and disinterested though dormant 
impulses, but by semi-mechanical contrivances—by 
leagues, and associations, and pledges, and oaths, and 
vows, the almost forgotten machinery of an age of ig- 
norance, now freshened, and brightened, and riveted into 
some labour-saving engine of moral regeneration. 
Education, too—I speak of it in its application to 
the childish mind—is tainted at its source; and the 
nursery is invaded by the improvement of the times, 
The legends and fairy tales which used to enchant the 
infant mind, and which, though pure fiction, left no trace 
of injury behind them, are proscribed. “ ‘The Children 
in the Wood,” over whose sad fate many an honest tear 
has been shed; the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
which have been so often stealthily devoured, have no 
place on the Expurgated Index of our day ; and Sinbad 
the Sailor has been ridden to death by that old man of 
the sea and of the land, Peter Parley, who in his tum 
seems doomed to a like condemnation as entirely too 
picturesque for the matter-of-fact times we live in. The 
doom of the childish mind is fixed. 

In what I have to offer to you this evening, I mean to 
appeal from the spirit of the age, and to try to show you 
that there are often on the record of reality a poetical 
charm and picturesque grace that surpass the grace and 
charm even of fiction, and on which I trust it is not 
wrong to dwell. 

I doubt not that already the question has occurred to 
many minds, what can be meant by the Romance of 
History. The volume of history is the record of each 
year’s realities, and is conceded to be rich in lessons for 
the ec ist, the stat , and the political philoso- 
pher; but it is a volume with which, according to the 
frigid doctrines of the day, the poet (I use the word in 
its catholic sense) has nothing to do. If on its pages 
he finds an incident or series of incidents, which 
strikes his eye as picturesque, and he attempts with 
the aid of the imagination so to represent them, he 
is amenable to public censure as a misleader of the 
young, and the propagator of erroneous because elo- 
quent descriptions of characters and manners. We 
have all—I certainly have—heard Sir Walter Scott's beau- 
tiful historical romances fiercely condemned as giving 
false notions of history to those who but for these ro- 
mances would have known no history at all; while 
“‘ Hume’s England” is put freely into the student’s hand 
as history—as the true record of the past, and there are 
hundreds perhaps of those who hear me whose political 
bias has been fixed by the study of its insidious and 
libellous pages. For one which has been injured by the 
confessed fictions of Waverley or Old Mortality, how 
many thousand minds have been warped to error by the 
garbled truth of accredited history. 

The picturesque incidents of history constitute what 








who thinks that the interest which such a subject must 
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in these incidents of beauty, yet for the purpose I have 
in view history is rich enough, nor do I intend to say a 
word of traditionary romance. I wish to evolve roman- 
tic illustration from pure unquestioned trath, and to try 
to show you from annals too fresh for error, whose text 
is yet uncorrupted, whose pages are yet unblotted, how 
picturesque and beautiful traits of the past may be ren- 
dered, not by any power of mine, but mainly by the 
medium through which [ wish you to regard them. I 
ask you, looking only on the record of the past, « to draw 
poetic pleasure from the inexhaustible springs of truth 
und feeling which are ever gurgling and boiling up in 
the caverns of the human heart.”* And it is the same 
whether the record refer to a single event relating to a 
single individual and a point of time. or a series of inci- 
dents extending through and beyond the life of man. 
Let me take of the former class an illustration of his- 
tory's prose and of history’s poetry. 

When Mr. Huskinson, at the opening of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester rail way, was crushed to death by 
a locomotive engine, the most susceptible imagination of 
the most ready poet could discern nothing in this calami- 
ty beyond the bald prose of history, Not so the death 
of one of our own statesmen and patrivts. I refer to 
James Otis of Massachusetts. The history of his early 
and mature years was the history of one continued strug- 
gle on behalf of his oppressed countrymen, As a writer, 
an orator, a counsellor, in all the disputes with metropo.- 
litan power, he was the efficient and vigilant defender of 
colonial rights. ‘The overtasked mind, however, at last 
gave way, aud in the prime of life, just, too, as the period 
of his countrymen’s endurance was reached, be became 
a hopeless, helpless maniac, and wandered about his own 
familiar halls, a sad spectacle of intellectual decay. Oc- 
casionally a lucid interval would brighten the gloom, but 
the tenour of his life was even, almost uniform insanity. 
On one afternoon, in the summer of 1783, a single thun- 
der cloud obscured the sky, the poor maniac walked to 
the window, and as he taised the sash Heaven’s light- 
ning descended, and he fell to the earth a lifeless corpse. 
Antiquity would have consecrated the spot where he 
expired : and to adopt the beautiful idea of his biographer, 
it was a glorious consolation that “even the ruins of his 
mind were defiled by no loathsome or obscure disease, 
but were demolished at once by a bright bolt from 
heaven.” 

Again; let me take another illustration, and one of a 
greater and more domestic character, of the romance of 
mere personal history. When we read of an English 
puritan of the days of the commonwealth, we are apt to 
personify an idea of stern precision and hard featured, 
hard hearted sanctimony, as unpoetical an incarnaticn 
as history describes. Yet there were many, very many 
(and the instance I shall select is one) among those pu- 
ritan men, who were as gallant and romantic knights in 
all the high attributes of chivalry as the knights of tech- 
nical chivalry themselves, and among the puritan women 
many who were heroines worthy of romance. 

There is a volume of biography which slumbers on 
the shelves of your libraries, which contains the record 
of the lives and fortunes of one such puritan woman. 
She was young, she was beautiful. She was a heroine 
of romantic history, who, without the sternness that 
makes Volumnia awful, or the timidity which renders 
Virgilia a cipher, was the Portia of her time, her hus- 
band’s friend and counsellor, and whose character before 
she became a wife, was feminine enough to be the type 
of that other Portia from whose lips has fallen the most 
beautiful character which poet ever gave of woman. 


«“ The full sum of her 
Is an unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpractised, 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn; and happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she may learn ; 
Happiest in all in that her gentle spirit 
Cominits itself to yours to be directed 
As to her lord, her governor, her king.” 


~ Such was Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, a matron of the 
commonwealth. 

But it was not for mere panegyric that I referred to an 
almost forgotten volume, but to take from its pages an 
illustration of the true romance of personal history. I 


* Hare’s Guesses at Truth. 








| her most excellent understanding. 








quote it in the quaint and simple language of the narra- 
tive. She is speaking of two of her ancestors. 

«“ But while the incomparable mother shined in all 
the bumune glory she wished, and had the crown of all 
earthlié felicity to the full in the enjoyment of the mu- 
tual love of her most beloved husband, God in one mo- 
ment took it away, and by a difficult childbirth alienated 
After that, not all 
the art of the best physicians in England could restore 
her understanding. Yet she was not frantic, but had 
such a pretty deliration that her ravings were more de- 
lightful than many other women’s most excellent con- 
versation. Her husband gave himself up to live retired 
with her as became her condition. ‘he daughters and 
the rest of the children, as soon as they grew up, were 
married and dispersed. Thus my parents drove on their 
age in no less constancy of Jove to each other, for even 
that distemper which had destroyed her mind in all 
things else, had left her love and obedience entire to her 


husband, and he retained the same fondness and respect | 


for her, after she was distempered, as when she was the 
glory of her age. He had two beds in the same cham- 
ber, and she being a little sick, two women watched by 
her some time before she died. It was his custom as 
soon as ever he opened his eyes, to ask how she did; 


but one night he being, as they thought, in a deep sleep, | 


she quietly departed towards the morning. He was that 
day to have gone a hunting, his usual exercise for his 
health; and it was his custom to have his chaplain pray 
with him before he went out; the women fearful to sur- 
prise him with the ill news, knowing his dear affection 
to her, bad stolen out and acquainted the chaplain, de- 
siring him to inform him of it. Sir John waking, did 
not that day, as was his custom, ask for her, but called 


the chaplain to prayers, and joining with him, in the | 


midst of the prayer expired; and both of them’ were 
buried in the same*grave. Whether he perceived her 
death and would not take notice, or whether some strange 
sympathy in love or nature bound up their lives, or 
whether God was pleased to exercise an unusual provi. 
dence towards them both, and to spare them from that 
bitter sorrow which such separations cost, can be but 
conjectured.” 

But the records of general history are as rich in pic- 
turesque incident and combinations as are personal nar- 
ratives, 


rich in their own picturesque simplicity, seem to scorn 
the artificial means that serve so well to illustrate objects 
less imposing and sublime. Nelson’s last signal at the 
battle of Trafalgar, when from the mast head of bis flag 
ship the simple words were uttered, “ England expects 
every man to do his duty,” was one of those which I 
believe poetry has not even attempted. Others there are on 
which she has tried even ber master hand and failed. In 
one of the engagements during the last European war, 
a body of Austrian troops in the thick of the fight 
reached the brow of a bill, whence they had their first 
view of the Rhine. They instantly, says the narrative, 


halted ; not a gun was fired, not a voice was heard ; they | 


stood gazing on the river with those feelings which the 
events of the last fifteen years at once called up. Prince 
Schwartzenberg rode up to know the cause of this sud- 
den stop; they then gave three cheers, rushed after the 
enemy, and drove them into the water. It is no irreve- 


rence to the greatest English poet now living, to say that | 


the little poem which he has foupded on this incident, thus 
simply told, does it no justice.* 

These are incidents which are isolated. There is one 
narrative of contemporary history which embodies all 


* Abruptly paused the ship; the field throughout 
Resting upon his arms each warrior stood 
Checked in the very act and deed of blood, 
With breath suspended like a listening scout : 
O silence! thon wert mother of a shout 
That through the texture of yon azure dome 
Cleaves its glad way, a cry of harvest-home 
Uttered to heaven in ecstacy devout ! 
The barrier Rhine hath flashed through battle smoke, 
On men who gaze heart-smitten by the view, 
As if all Germany had felt the shock ! 
Fly, wretched Gauls! ere they the charge renew 
Who have seen (themselves delivered from the yoke) 
The unconquerable stream his course pursue. 

Worpswortu, 





And among them are many which neither | 
poetry as an art, nor painting, can illustrate, but which, | 


the characteristics of romance—all that awakens lively 
| interest, the active sympathies of those who study it— 
| sympathies alike with the hopes and fears, the tewatds 
| and sufferings of the guiltless and the guilty. I refer to 
| that dark record of ill-directed ambition, the campaign 
of the French army in Russia. The hero of the scene 
| was one of earth’s prodigies—one of those magical 
cieations that live for man’s amazement and die for his 
instruction, To his vast conceptions, and wild erratic 
| aspirations, sober truth-telling history scarcely can do 
justice ; and in this, bis last, bis worst, bis most despe- 
rate adventure, he seemed most to dety her. The plan— 
the success—the discomfiture, were alike sublime and 
j alike romantic; and Napoleon Bonaparte, the humble 
| Corsican lad, attaining a throne built on the fresh 
| ruins of an ancient dynasty—a throne bigher than that 
which the earthquake had destroyed, is not an object 
| of more deserved wonder than Napoleon meditating 
| the downfall of the distant empire of the czars, and 
in the face of armed Europe, marching his soldiers 
| to the walls of their capital. Yet such and so wonder- 
| ful were the plan and the success, how mourntully ro- 
| mantic, yet how just was the catastrophe. ‘There was 
| a sentiment on either side of that conflict that belongs 
| to romance. I refer on the one hand to the feeling which 
made the invaders the willing enthusiasts in their lead- 
| er’s cause, whether a good or a bad one—and on the 
other, that holier sentiment which was awakened in the 
| frozen bosoms of the North, and made every man and 
| boy in Russia a patsiot soldier. ‘The French soldiers 
| followed Napoleon from a chivalric impulse which never 
| abated, it seemed, then as through bis whu'e career, as if 
the repressed enthusiasm of regenerated France, repressed 
j and chilled from the days of Turenne to those of Du- 
| mourier, could not be worn out—and of the thirty 


| thousand who perished in the icy waters of the Bere- 

sina, there were few who, if awakened from the sleep of 
| death, with the fresh memory of all its agonies, would 
| not have cheered on their leader in new schemes of 
| conquest, and gladly followed in his bloody train. 


“ Spirits, too, were riding the northern lights.” 


| The phlegmatic Russian serf was not insensible to 
the active and generous promptings of romantic senti- 
ment. He stood by the banner of his monarch with a 
true heart and a ready hand. He saw desolatiun waste 
his dwelling and paternal fields without a murmur, so 
| long as it was his duty to retreat. He saw the holy city 
of the empire abandoned to the invader’s power, and 
himself applied the torch which was to consume that 
city and its lawless occupants. And when at last the 
hour of retribution had come, the prayer of an outraged 
people ascended and was heard, and the wise providence 
of God giving new power to a Siberian winter, sent an 
| ally to insulted patriotism that defied resistance. The 
horrors of that retreat are known. The retreat of the 
ten thousand Greeks is a sad record of suffering—but it 
was suffering in a righteous cause—but the horrors of 
| the French had no other redeeming trait than the gal- 
lantry of the sufferers. ‘There was one broad track of 
| blood from Moscow to Paris—from every bridge there 
hung huge bloody icicles, and in every stream there was 
| a bloody torrent. The shout of the pursuing Cossack 
| was loud, the scream of agonised suffering was piteous, 
but mingled with and above them all on the blast of the 
| freezing wind was heard a voice of woe that answered 
| all prayers for mercy, and asked of the sufferers * Where- 
fore are ye here?”’* 

| Turning from these scenes thus incidentally noticed 
| as preliminary illustrations of my theme, let me draw 
| your attention to that which I have more directly in 
view, the poetical or romantic capabilities of this hemi- 





* On every side he met 
The Cossack’s dreadful spear, 

The injured nations rise 
Invincible in arms. 

What myriads, victims of one mighty will, 

Spent their last breath in curses on his head. 
There where the soldier’s blood 
Froze in the festering wound, 
And nightly the cold moon 

Saw sinking thousands in the snow lie down, 
Whom these, the morning found 
Stiff as their icy bed. 





Southey Carmina Aulica. 
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sphere, and this our own beloved natal soil—the soil | hemisphere, and to which I have only time within the 
which boasts the English language, and Anglo-Saxon | limits assigned to me thus hastily to refer. 


hereditary liberty. 


I] say the poetic capabilities of this hemisphere, for 
history has no record of deeper and more romantic in- 


terest than that of its discovery and early conquest. 


The discovery of America was an adventure. It was 
the adventure of a sanguine spirit that accidentally and 
without due experience,—for the true solar system was 
then a problem,—had formed a theory which the success 
The departure of 
Columbus from the harbour of Palos on this enterprise, 
is the boldest step that history records—his perseverance 
The 
traveller who explores the untrodden wilderness, and 
who at night lies down with the howl of the beast of 
prey in his ears, is a brave man; but what comparison 
does his situation bear to that of the desolate mariner, 
who, bound on such a voyage as that of the discoverer 
of America, stands as did Columbus on the night before 
he made the land, and meditates amid the silence that 
Beside him lay his crew, worn out 
with the fatigues of an unwonted voyage, still more by 
the sense of despair from which sleep was their only re- 
fuge—around him the tranquil waters whose very calm 
was the subject of alarm—above him the bright beauty 
of a tropical night, sparkling with new combinations of 
stars that told no tale except of distance from the home 
vacancy 
which hope now almost exhausted still tried to fill. 
What hero whose achievements history chronicles, can 


of the adventure could alone sustain. 


the noblest triumph of man’s heroic endurance. 


reigns around him. 


he had left—before him lay that western 


boast more heroism than his. 


The departure from Europe in three small vesse!s 
} P 


without decks, the largest exceeded in magnitude and 
equipment by many of the craft which now trade 
coastwise on our shores, 


horizon—the first omen which met the wanderer’s eyes, 
after that farewell was said in the mast of some deserted 
vessel which floated around them as if to warn them by 
a silent memorial of misfortune, against the rash enter- 
prise of their leader. The apparent combination of the 
elements against them—the trade winds, which, while 
they sped them on their course, seemed to forbid their 
return, and the variation of the magnetic needle, which 
broke from its rule of fidelity, and pointed elsewhere 
than to the polar star. The flaming meteor which, burst- 
ing from the zenith of an unclouded arch, cast a lurid 
light on the pilgrim ships, and fell into the ocean before 
them. These are incidents of poetical interest which 
sober unimaginative history records. Nor when brighter 
hours dawned on the wanderers, did their career cease 
to be romantic. The heron that lighted on their mast, 
and cheered them by his visit, but who, like themselves, 
was a weary traveller from the same shore. “ The little 
white bird that never sleeps upon the waters—which 
keeps about the groves and orchards, and which came sing- 
ing in the morning, and flew away again at night, to the 
nest it had left on land.” The carved stick that was picked 
up, the modest herald of western art. The green sea- 
weed floating where the deepest plummet could find no 
bottom. The fantastic forms into which the clouds were 
clustered round the setting sun, exciting and disappoint- 
ing hope by resemblances to the headlands and shining 
mountains of some distant land—and finally that pecu- 
liar fragrance of the tropical soil—the smell of spices, 
of flowers, and fresh herbs, which Columbus perceived 
some hours before he discovered the light on the island 
of San Salvador. 


——“ Now gentle gales 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils.” 





The whisper of the balmy wind was heard, and then 
it was that looking forward with new hope and more in- 
tense anxiety, Columbus saw the light on shore, that 
shone brightly and was then obscured, and which, when 
his comrades were called to look, could not be seen, 
but when they slept, again shone forth, moving from 


place to place—from hut to hut, as if for his eye, and | 


his alone. All these woven into the bright tissue, the 
poet so well knows how to weave, illustrate beautifully 
the rich romance that hangs around the birth of this 


The final farewell to the East- 
ern world, when the Peak of Teneriffe sank below the 


The annals of Spanish conquest, sad and gloomy as 
they are, are richly romantic, and there is not a school- 
boy, unless, indeed, school-boys are now forbidden to 
read what the spirit of the age pronounces useless, who 
does not know by heart the adventures of Cortez and 
Pizarro—the woes and sufferings of Montezuma and 
Guatimozin. I do not mean to occupy your time by 
dwelling on what is so well known to you, further than 
to record some personal testimony to the influence of 
the romantic associations which such early studies ex- 
cite. Most if not all which either in our early or our 
mature studies we learn of Cortez and his followers, we 
derive from Robertson, or the stately masquerade, in 
which De Solis has disguised the events of that time. 
How few students are there who are aware that there is 
extant in the original letters of Cortez himself to the 
Emperor Charles V., a narrative of each day’s adven- 
ture just as it occurred, and as in all its freshness the 
adventurer described it.* The curious tale of hardy en- 
durance, daring achievement, and superstitious observ- 
ance is here told in a manner which second hand history 
cannot emulate; and withal there is nothing more cu- 
rious than the perfect sincerity with which deeds of 
enormous rapine and cruelty are justified by the superior 
duty of propagating at whatever sacrifice the tenets of 
| a peaceful religion prostituted to the purposes of unholy 
| violence. If the Spaniards burn an Indian village, and 
slaughter its inhabitants, they celebrate divine worship 
amid the ruins, and mingle the smoke of the censer 
with the fumes of blood. If they murder a father and 
mother, they invariably baptise the orphan children— 
and withal the chequered record is made up with so per- 
fect unreserve, that no one who reads it can doubt that 
its hero justified to his own conscience all his deeds of 
outrage, by the sense of their consonance with the rules 
of romantic fealty which made him de his master’s bid- 
ding, cost what it might, and of devout subjection that 
made the propagation of religious doctrines the only 
equal duty. 

It is part of the injustice of history to blend romantic as- 
| sociations only with the deeds of the victors, The natives 
of Mexico were a simple-minded but heroic race. Their 
princes were gallant and faithful guardians of their peo- 
| ple’s interests, and shed their blood freely in their de- 
fence. The invasion of the Spaniards armed with fire- 
arms, was to them what the inroad of a race of giants 
armed with heaven’s lightning would be to us, and the 
only wonder now is, that they resisted so long and so 
well. Phrenology, the last creation of the spirit of the 
age, that now gains converts by the aid of the genius of 
its last expounder, has, I am aware, decided that the 
secret of the success of the Spanish invaders against the 
numerical odds of their Indian adversaries, is to be de- 
tected in the formation of the brain of each race, and 
that from the mere inspection of the skulls of Cortez and 
Montezuma, it can be arithmetically proved how many 
Mexicans were or could be a match for one Spaniard. I 
am not prepared to doubt or to deny. But it seems to 
me, that a safer calculation of relative prowess might be 
made from other premises, and that the cannon and the 
matchlock of the Spanish soldier, in opposition to the 
sling and quiver of the poor Mexican, were organs of far 
| greater efficacy than any that can be traced on the out- 
side or found on the inside of the skull of either. 

And with all these fearful odds, the Mexicans defended 
| their altars and their homes, with romantic constancy 
and courage, which had a far nobler basis than that on 
| which the heroism of their adversaries rested. And 
| dearly have their sufferings been avenged; the innocent 
| blood then shed has cried aloud and been heard, for ven- 
| geance on the children and the children’s children of the 
| 














oppressor. Spain, the proud mother of the worst crimes 
that modern history records, now reaps the harvest of 
| her crimes. Sunk in the lowest depths of religious 
| bigotry—torn by intestine war, she expiates her deeds of 
| tyranny to every clime on which the curse of her dis- 
| covery rested. 
There is no where to be found a more sublime con- 


| ™ The only copy of this curious work in this city is 
| in the Library of the American Philosophical Society. 
_Itis in the original, and was purchased in Mexico in 
| 1827, 


ception than that of the Hebrew poet, who describes the 
persecuted and murdered princes and prophets of God’ 
favoured people tenanting in silence the gloomy mansion; 
of the dead, and only rising to greet with bitter taunt; 
the advent of their oppressors. 

“Figure to yourselves,’ I now use better language 
than my own,* “a vast, dreary, sepulchral caver, 
where the kings of the nations lie each upon his bed of 
dust ; the arms of each beside him, his sword under his 
head, and the graves of his numerous hosts round aboyt 
him. “Behold the King of Babylon is introduced—they 
all rise and go forth to meet bim and receive him as be 
approaches. The bitterness of their reproach is that the 
oppressor has become as weak as they, and shares with 
them the penalty of acommon doom. My hearers will 
remember without my quoting them the lines in which a 
modern poet has described the joyful spirits of the ancient 
Incas exulting over the fall of Spain, their ancient ene. 
my.t 

Nor was the theatre on which this drama of wild-ad. 
venture was exhibited unworthy its romance. No 
country can be found more picturesque and peculiar 
than that over whose soil Cortez and his soldiers 
marched. No city—not even Venice, with all its ocean 
born magnificence, more magnificent than was Mexicu 
as Cortez saw and conquered it, or Mexico as it is now. 
In the days of Cortez, Mexico rose from the midst of a 
lake whose waters flowed through canals that now are 
streets, and bore on their placid bosom, if we may credit 
the legend, the chinampas or floating gardens, bearing 
the rich harvest of flowers that bloom no where as with- 
in the tropics. Now, the waters of the lake have retired, 
ard left the city at a distance from its banks ; but still it 
survives in unsurpassed magnificence, and still within it 
survive not only the very paved way over which the 
Spaniards made their triumphal entrance, but the very 
banner of the virgin, now a soiled and rusty remnant not 
above two feet square, which Cortez carried in his hand. 
But above all, two monuments remain which time can 
never alter. ‘The two snowy mountains, one of which, 
the highest peak in North America, still remain the 
same monuments of silent grandeur as when Cortez saw 
them three centuries ago. 

On the 7th of January, twelve years ago, a young 
Philadelphian traveller, on the high way from Vera Cruz 
to Mexico, passed within view of the path by which the 
Spaniards traversed the ridge that concealed from them 
the object of their toilsome march. Years enough have 
passed over his head to make him cease to be a very 
young man, though not enough, he hopes, to make him 
an old one, and the memory of that one sunset—a scene 
of natural beauty unsurpassed—a scene hallowed, too, by 
the associations of romantic history. is as fresh as the 
memory of yesterday. As the lumbering coach, drawn 
by ten wearied mules, was dragged slowly up the last 
intervening mountain, the travellers, impatient of delay, 
pressed forward on foot, and from the ridge above the 
little village of Cordova, saw the great plain of Mexico. 
There it lay with its placid lakes, for there are more 
than one—its white villages, (for Mexican villages are 
white and clean at a distance,) its churches and convents, 
the bright grain fields, and the regular and sombre lines 
of the Agave—the hills which rise in regular cones in- 
dicating their volcanic formation, and above and behind 
him the two snowy mountains glistening with the pink 
tint which sunset threw upon them, and shining in un- 





* Bishop Lowth. 

t+ Oh! could their ancient Incas rise again, 
How would they take up Israel’s taunting strain. 
Art thou too fallen, Iberia? Do we see 
The robber and the murderer weak as we ? 
Thou that hast wasted earth, and dared despise 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies, 
Thy pomp is in the grave, thy glory laid 
Low in the pits thy avarice has made. 
We come with joy from our eternal rest, 
To see the oppressor in his turn oppress’d. 
Art thou the God, the thunder of whose hand 
Rolled over all our desolated land, 
Shook principalities and kingdoms down, 
And made the mountains tremble at his frown ? 
The sword shall light upon thy boasted powers, 
And waste them as thy sword has wasted ours. 

Cowper’s Table Talk. Charity. 
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diminished brightness long after the lowly world was hid 
in darkness. ‘Tbe only twilight which those regions 
know, is the reflected light which after sunset beams 
from those high hills of snow, and before sunrise 
makes them the “heralds of the dawn.” ‘That night, 
the travellers slept in what was then a farm house, once 
a magnificent convent of the Jesuits, and the next day 
entered Mexico over the same paved way which Cortez 
traversed when his last triumph was complete. 

Our northern continent has too its incidents of 
romance, and among them not the least impressive is the 
pilgrimage of those “ grave sad men,” who fled from 
religious persecution in the mother country, and landed 
on the Rock at Plymouth. ‘The boast of a Briton is the 
charter which armed barons wrested from the reluctant 
hand of a cowardly tyrant. The prouder boast of a son 
of New England, is the privilege of free thought with 
which his ancestors fled to a wilderness. ‘The tale of 
their perils and endurance has been often told and need 
not be repeated. We, who in these days of easy loco- 
motion, regard a transatlantic voyage as a circumstance 
which may happen any day to any one of us, may not 
find it easy to realise the hardihood of the enterprise on 
which the crew of the May Flower embarked. 

« Pass on,” says one of the adventurers, “ and attend 
while these soldiers of the faith ship for the western 
world; while they and their wives, and their little ones 
take an eternal leave of their country andkindred. With 
what heart-breaking affection do they press loved friends 
to their bosoms, whom they are never to see again— 
their voices broken by tears, till tears streaming eased 
their hearts to recovered speech again—natural affec- 
tions clamorous, as they take a perpetual banishment 
from their native soil; their enterprise scorned, their 
motives derided, and they counted but madmen and 
fools. But time,” adds he with honest exultation, 
“time shall discover the wisdom with which they were 
endowed, and the sequel will show how their policy 
overtopped all the human policy of this world.” 

The history of the slave trade, with all its horrors, 
has been written, and truly written. The groans of the 
African transported against his will and for no crime but 
his colour, have been faithfully recorded. But who has 
told or who can tell (the question has often occurred to 
me) the weary sufferings of the thousands and tens of 
thousands involuntary voyagers of all complexions who 
have crossed the ocean for this land of refuge? The 
history of emigration, no matter from what impulse, 
would be a sad and a curious record, and no more fitting 
introduction to it could be found than the melancholy 
mention of the pilgrims to Plymouth. 

It has been said, and truly said, that the freedom of 
thought for which the puritans of New England con- 
tended, was, after all, only the freedom of their own 
thoughts, and that no where were the metes and bounds 
of doctrinal exclusiveness more precisely ascertained or 
more rigorously guarded than by these fugitives from 
persecution. But there was one, and it would be deep 
injustice to pass his name unnoticed, who brought to this 
soil, and that during the lives of the first settlers the 
true principles of perfect toleration. ‘The student of 
our early history will know to whom I refer without my 
naming him—him 


« On whose firm hand religion lean’d 
In peace, and reckoned him her eldest son,” 


the gallant, the philosophic, and the martyred Vane. 
His course was one of perfect romance. In 1635, Sir 
Henry Vane the younger, a man of wealth, education, 
and accomplishment, followed the pilgrims to New Eng- 
land, and after a few months’ residence, and at the early 
age of twenty-four, was made governor of Massachu- 
setts. The impulse that directed such a man to this 
wilderness, it is not easy to appreciate. It was no wild 
spirit of adventure such as tempts the boy to be a truant 
from home and become a soldier or a sailor. It was no 
craving after treasure, such as brought many an adven- 
turer hither. It was no sentiment of misanthropic dis- 
gust with social man. It was a higher and a purer 
impulse than any or all of these. Born of an ancient 
race, and educated within the atmosphere of royalty, his 
father a minister of state, the younger Vane had all to 
render him the willing and welcome inmate of a court. 
But there was an influence in those days, which, operat- 


| become the oracles of truth? The time is passing and 
will pass full soon, when Charles I. shall be called a mar- 
tyr, and when the tears of honest sympathy shall be 
repressed at the bloody doom of Vane and Hampden. 

There is on record and preserved by his biographer, 
the prayer of Sir Henry Vane on the night before his 
execution, to whose solemn eloquence I could do but 
poor justice, but which contains one passage of 
surpassing power, which I am tempted to quote, if it 
were the same precepts of that sternest of reformers,| be only for the prophetic hint that it embodies of the 
John Calvin. time when the blood of the republicans of the common- 
It is no idle fancy, and, perhaps, a fancy not my own, | wealth shall have its avengers. 
that amid the sharp peaks and rugged mountains of | “There hath been a battle fought with garments rolled 
Switzerland, Calvin and his immediate foilowers found | in blood, in which (upon solemn appeals on both sides) 
the most fitting spot for their severe meditations, and that | thou didst own thy servants, though, through the spirit 
those rocks and mountains stripped of their herbage and | of hypocrisy and apostacy that hath sprung up amongst 
easily accessible to none, were fit companions for those | us, these nations have been thought unworthy any longer 
ascetic students among whom Vane enrolled himself. If | to enjoy the fruits of that deliverance. how hast there- 
Caledonia, stern and wild, fore another day of decision yet to come. Such a bat- 
tle is to begin, and be carried on by the faith of thy 
| people. Yea, is in some sort begun by the faith of thy 
peor servant who is now going to seal thy cause with his 
blood. It is his earnest supplication that this decision 
be, as we are told, meet nurse of a poetic child, where | of thine may show itself in thy servant at this time by 
on earth can be found a land whose rugged features and | his bold testimony, and sealing it with his blood. My 
stern sublimity equalled that where Calvin and his school | hour-glass is now turned up, the sand runs out apace, 
flourished, and which nature’s God, whose attributes of | and it is my happiness that death does not surprise 

| 
| 


of Pym, of Hampden, of Milton, and of Vane—trans- 
muted them from gay courtiers and effeminate Euphuists 
into men of high religious meditation, whose every facul- 
ty was.turned to the one great object of comprehend- 
ing dogmatic theology, and what was far more glori- 
ous, illustrating the tenets of the gospel by their lives 
and conduct. The education of Sir Henry Vane was 
completed in no gay capital, but becoming a willing 
resident of Geneva, the studies of his early manhood 








“Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 


Land of the mountain and the flood,” | 


severe justice they most sedulously cultivated, seems to | me.” 
have stamped with the impression of his power rather| ‘There were others who made our land a place of re- 
than his mercy? The five points of Calvin could hardly | fuge, whose hands were not like Vane’s unstained with 
be taught by the side of streams of beauty, or inthe land | blood. ‘Three of those austere men who signed the 
of the vine and the olive. | death warrant of Charles I., after the restoration, found 
In this school of severe discipline, and amid these | an asylum in New Englend. These were Edward 
scenes of grandeur, the younger Vane completed his | Whaley, William Goffe, and John Dixwell. When 
studies, and turning thence, he paused to determine | these strangers first arrived in America, their exception 
whither he should now bend his steps. Home, bis na-| from the act of indemnity being then unknown, they 
tive England, bad no attractions for him. The court of | were received and treated with kindness and considera- 
Charles 1. was a gay and a licentious one, where the | tion, and looked on not as either rebels or murderers, but 
stern virtues he emulated were the objects of ridicule or | as unfortunate men whom a political revolution in a 
reproach. ‘The hierarchy was in its high and palmy | strange land had exiled from their homes. And even 
state, and for him who had learned the principles of pure | when it was ascertained that they were proscribed, the 
and undisguised religion at the very feet of the great re- | popular sympathy which before had made them wel- 
former, the antagonist of all pomp and ceremony, to | come, now rendered them secure. They fled from the 
submit to its discipline and to bow at the cathedral doors, | seaport towns where the agents of government were nu- 
was a penalty too great to pay. He returned to England | merous to the interior, and on the banks of the Connec- 
only to bid it farewell, and in the restless gaze with which | ticut, then the frontiers of civilisation, found a safe 
he surveyed the world for a refuge, bis eye rested on the | efuge. 
poor infant colony of puritan New England. Hecame} As the power of the restored monarch was strength- 
and was welcomed. His career is known. His sudden | ened, and with it, as was natural, the loyalty of 
popularity and unbounded influence, and their decay, are | even his provincial subjects, the dangers of these pro- 
alike familiar. ‘Tolerance, as I have said, was not then | scribed men increased ; and finally it became necessary 
a puritan virtue, and Vane, espousing the cause of an | fur them to seek deeper seclusion, and like John Balfour 
indiscreet but injured schismatic, shipwrecked his popu- | of Burley, in the cave of the rock and by the side of the 
larity on the reef which protected and secured the calm | waterfall, with no companion but their Bible, and no 
of religious uniformity. | counsellor but some one or two faithful friends to medi- 
Happy would it have been for him; happier (though | tate in secret on their only compensation—exile and per- 
this I ought not to say) happier for the world, had Vane’s | secution. 
exile from England been perpetual, and had his distant} In this seclusion Edward Whaley died, and there is 
and adopted home become the home of his later years. | extant a letter from Goffe, to a correspondent in Eng- 
He returned to become the champion of his oppressed | land, in which under a feigned name he gives an account 
native soil, of freedom of conscience, and the now un-| of the state of mind in which Whaley was for some 
questioned rights of men, the leader of the patriots of | time before his death. He speaks of it as so far impaired 
the parliament, the framer of the solemn league and | by premature decrepitude as to render him unable to dis- 
covenant, and finally a martyr in the cause of liberty in | tinguish objects about him with precision, but clear and 
an unthankful generation. For all he did and for all he | strong in his memory of the past, and tranquil in the 
suffered, England has never thanked him; and in her| prospect of the future. To those (and there are no 
morbid fear of aught that savours of republicanism, has | doubt many) who, guided by the tenor of loyal history, 
left the grave of this noblest Briton of them all almost | have mourned with Stafford on the scaffold—or in the 
without note or epitaph. There are nodoubt many who | language of the liturgy, “at the meck suffering of that 
now hear me who know nothing of Sir Henry Vane, | blessed Martyr King Charles, when delivered into the 
unless it be Cromwell’s half burlesque deprecation, when | hands of blood-thirsty men; it may be matter of sur- 
at the head of his mercenary legions he dispersed the | prise to learn that the desolate death of one of these 
long parliament: “Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane, | very men—a rebel and a regicide—was as calm and free 
Good Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane;’’ and | from apparent reproach of conscience, as that of the royal 
who may be astonished to learn now, that he left tofuture | sufferer himself. ‘He patiently bears all things, and 
ages of his unborn countrymen as rich a legacy as any | never complains of any thing. When I ask him how 
other public man that England ever produced—the idea | he does—his answer for the most part is—very well, I 
of a written constitution, and that creed of perfect reli- | praise God, which he utters in a very low, faint voice— 
gious toleration which the descendants of Englishmen | sometimes he says not very well or very ill—and then if it 
have at last enforced. be further said, do you feel any pain any where—to that 
I have said that England has never thanked him. It} he always answers no.” Such was the death of one of 
is vain to pretend to scan the future, but who can say in| these wanderers. ‘The time—the place—the circum- 
this age of movement, when the decrepit institutions of | stances of that of the survivor are unknown. He was 
the old rid seem every day tottering nearer to their | left alone—he lived alone—he probably died alone—but 
fall, how soon the injustice of history will be repaired, | before he died, if we believe the legend, he appeared 





ing on men of high genius—such as tenanted the souls 


and the testimony of the patriots of the commonwealth | once more on the theatre of active life under citcum- 
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Ever exhibited on the blood-stained 
Theatre of human action. 
O! reader, 
Pass not on till thou hast blessed his memory, 
And never—never forget 
THAT REBELLION TO TYRANTS IS OBEDIENCE TO GOD. 


stances worthy of romance which I cannot refrain from 
narrating here. 

The lite of a frontier settler is a life of romantic dan- 
ger. During the war, which, for a long series of years, 
the Indian Chief, King Philip, the Oseola of the day, 
waged against the white settlements, the little village of 
Hadley, near which was the Providence cave where the 
regicides were concealed, became the object of one of 
those sudden inroads that characterise all savage strategy. 


Passing down the course of colonial history, we may 
find many incidents of romantic interest, on which, if 

It was on a fast day—a double Sabbath in that land, | time permitted, it would be delightful to dwell. The 
when all the villagers were in their simple meeting: | limits which are assigned to me, and which I seek not to 
house engaged in their devotions. ‘They were there as | transcend, oblige me to hasten by them, noticing, and 
armed worshippers—for such was the insecurity of the | that but in passing, one other event. 
times, that the settlers watched and prayed with arms in The conquest of Canada in 1759 was the great con- 
They were there with their women and | ception of a great statesman. Its accomplishment, the 
children about them. ‘The sentry watched at the out- | work of one of those gallant spirits that occasionally, by 
skirts of the village and the door of the church. At that | the romantic character cf their achievements, disturb the 
moment of tranquil worship, the alarm shot of the sen- | even current of history. ‘The siege of Quebec, the death 
tinel was heard, and in an instant after the war-whoop | of Wolfe and of his gallant adversary, Montcalm, were 
of the savage was its echo. The horror of that hour, | events that were regarded with interest by an admiring 
we, the snug citizens of a comfortable city, cannot realise. | world. The landing of the British troops on the Island 
Above them, and around them, from every crag was heard | of Orleans, led by their young general—for Wolfe was but 
the yell of the warrior, and at each avenue of the im- | thirty-four years of age at the time of his death—the un- 
pending wood was seen bis dark figure, rendered more | successtul attack of the grenadiers led by Wolfe in person 
ghastly by the tawdry ornaments with which an Indian | on the French works at the falls of Montmorenci, his 
inakes himself hideous. The shrieks of the women | abandonment of his previous plans, and the magnificent 
and children, the intense fear which in danger like this | idea of carrying his troops above the city, leading them 
makes women and children brave, the scattered shots of | at the base of an almost inaccessib’e rock, and then dis- 
the surprised villagers, the interrupted prayer which | playing them on the plains of Abraham, the retreat of 
seemed to be ineltectual—all added awe to an awful | the French to meet the invaders, the fierce conflict and 
scene. | the fall almost at the same moment of the two command- 

At that moment of surprise, when victory—bloody | ers, are the chief incidents that fill this chapter of roman- 
| tic history. When at the camp below Quebec, the 
to perch on the savage plume, a venerable man of | intelligence of Wolfe’s movement first reached the French 
commanding stature and appearance, his garb not that of | general, he could not or he would not credit the report. 
the native settler, his head bare, his scattered locks | “It is only Mr. Wolfe with a small party come to burn 
whitened by the rude band of seventy winters, rushed | a few houses and return.” But when the news was con- 
from some undiscovered place to the rescue. A voice | firmed that the English were at that moment in full 
which had often cheered the soldiers of the common- | possession of the plains of Abraham, he gave utterance 
wealth, when repelling the fierce assaults of Rupert and | to natural impulses of anger and astonishment. “ Thus,” 
his cavaliers, was again raised to encourage the village | said he, “ they have at last got to the weak side of this 
warriors of Hadley against the attacks of the Narragan- | miserable garrison. We must crush them by our num- 
setts. Leading them to the fight, marshaling their | bers, and scalp them all before twelve o'clock.” The 
ranks, directing their movements, he repelled the assault | threat was vain, for in less than twelve hours from the 
aud secured them victory. And when the victory was | moment of its utterance, Montcalm had fallen under the 
gained, the wounded nursed and the dead buried, and | walls of Quebec, a few moments before Wolfe was slain. 
gratitude looked round for the object of its thanks, the | The death of each was glorious. 
unknown stranger had disappeared, and from that mo-| On the spot whither Wolfe was removed after his 
ment was no more seen. Not even the grave of the | mortal wound, now stands a broken column inscribed with 
poor exiled regicide is known. | these words: Here died Wolfe in the arms of victory,” 

One other legend of these days, and I have done with | whilst in the little chapel of the Ursulines, on the verge 
them. ‘The president of the high court of parliament, | of the upper town, and in an obscure corner of the church, 
which tried the king, was Jobn Bradshaw, a man fitted | is a plain marble tablet, beneath which, according to 
to preside over that austere tribunal. He died during | tradition, reposes as brave a soldier, and on which all 
the protectorate, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. |-that is inscribed is, “ Honour to Montcalm.” 
On the restoration, history tells us that his bones, to-| T'radition has preserved one anecdote of Wolfe which 
gether with those of Cromwell and Ireton, were dis- | may not be known to all who hear me. 
interred and hung upon the common gallows. Tradi-| On the night before the battle of the Plains, the young 
tion, however, reports that the remains of Bradshaw | English general passed close to the French batteries in a 
were spared this insult, and were secretly removed by | boat on a visit to one of his posts. The night was calm 
some enthusiastic partisan to the Island of Jamaica, | and serene. The crew plied their muffled oars as they 
where, on the top of a high hill near Martha Bay, they | passed, concealed by the deep shadow which even at 
still repose. This tradition, be it worth what it may, | night the citadel of Quebec and the castle of St. Louis 
I can trace no further than a newspaper published | cast on the placid waters of the St. Lawrence. In the 
in Philadelphia in 1775, where Bradshaw’s epitaph | stern of the boat sat Wolfe and one of his aids, and close 
is recorded. Over his grave, says the legend, is laid | to them a young midshipman, the coxswain of the boat, 
a large piece of ordnance, on which is inscribed this | from whom the legend is derived, an anxious listener to 
noble epitaph. each word that might fall from his general’s lips. And 
of what was he conversing—was it of the next day’s 
doubtful conflict—was it of the prospect of victory or 
defeat—was it of a peerage or of Westminster Abbey— 
was it of the foe within the reach of whose sentries they 
were stealthily passing? It was of none of these that 
the youthful soldier was speaking. His thoughts were 
of distant and gentler themes. He spoke of a new poem 
that had appeared in England just before he left there— 
he spoke of it as one might speak of any poem fresh from 
the London press, and reciting each stanza of “The Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard,” exclaimed, when he had finish- 
ed it, “I would rather have written that poem than take 
Quebec to-morrow.” 

It was originally my intention, and how accidentally 
I have swerved from it I} need not say, to make the 
staple of this address the romance of own revolu- 
tion and its canonised actors. Time now forbids my 








their hands, 





victory hung doubtful in the air, and seemed about 


Stranger, 
Ere thou pass, contemplate this cannon, 
Nor regardless be told 
That near its base lies deposited the dust of 
Joun Brapsnaw, 

Who, nobly superior to all selfish regards, 
Despising alike the pageantry of courtly splendour, 
The blast of calumny and the terrors of royal vengeance, 
Presided in the illustrious band of heroes and patriots 
Who fairly and openly adjudged 
Charles Stuart, 

Tyrant of England, 

To a public and exemplary death, 

Thereby presenting to an amazed world, 

And transmitting down, through applauding ages, 
The most glorious example 


and are too rarely illustrated. The march of Arojj 
and his little band through the wilderness to Quebec 
the assault of that fortress, and the death of Montgo. 
mery beneath its walls—the capture of Crown Poin, 
and Ticonderoga, when the voice of that primitive s0) 
dier of liberty, Ethan Allan, was heard demanding jj, 
surrender “ in the name of the great Jehovah and th 
Continental Congress”—the death of Warren at the 
redoubt on Breed’s hill—the adventure of Sergean; 
Champ—the treason of Arnold, and the death of Andre, 
a romance in itself—the career of Lafayette—the mas. 
sacres at Wyoming and Paoli—the history of Captaiy 
Asgill and the Baroness de Reidesel—these are points 
which now I can but indicate. 

Could [ indulge in one moment's further retrospect, | 
would ask you to pause with me on the graves of one 
of the proto-martyrs of the revolution—one whose blood 
stained the same soil with Wolfe. There seems some 
poetical fitness when I mention a coincidence for which 
I am indebted to a small volume of revolutionary remi. 
niscences, recently published in this city.* On the 19th 
of February, 1776,—this day sixty-three years ago— 
the funeral sermon for Montgomery was_ preached 
in this city. It was preached at the request and in 
the presence of the Continental Congress. It was the 
nation mourning for her first child. It was a people 
in sad amazement that a gallant citizen bad died for 
them. The occasion was solemn—the orator was 
deeply impressed with the pathos of his theme—but 
it was not the funeral eulogy which two or even one 
year later would have been pronounced on such a mar- 
tyr. It doubted—it hoped—it feared. Rebellion’s dismal 
phantasm was before the speaker’s eyes—and restoration 
of tranquillity and reunion, the wish of the preacher’s heart, 

And while he uttered his lamentation for the dead, 
and then his hopes for the future, fancy, if you can, 
what burning thoughts were stirring themselves in the 
bosoms of the grave sad men, who stood around and 
listened—of such men as Samuel or John Adams—or 
Roger Sherman, or John Rutledge, or Richard Henry 
Lee, all members of that Congress, as they stood round 
the cenotaph of Montgomery. They knew that the de- 
cree had gone forth beyond the reach of revocation. 
The first drop of blood rebellion sheds, is ominous 
whether it be on the sword of the oppressor or the op- 
pressed. Their stern spirits must have secretly scorned 
the aspirations of the timid and cautious for concord 
with the mother country. Independence they knew was 
decided the instant that blood was shed, and it was a 
vision for such daring souls to realise, that the spirits of 
Warren and Montgomery, the heralds of a noble army of 
martyrs, had mingled with the hosts of liveried angels 
that fight on the banner of the just. I can fancy how 
the form of that old Roraan, Samuel Adains, must have 
dilated, as the preacher recounted to his hearers the he- 
roism—the sufferings—the death of the gallant leaders 
of the assault on Quebec, their toilsome march, their ex- 
posure to the fierceness of a Canadian winter—their 
success in driving a disciplined enemy within the walls 
of their citadel—the night attack of Christmas ’75—the 
driving in of the pickets—the shout of triumph—the 
accidental discharge from an almost abandoned battery 
—the fall of the young general and his aids, just as vic- 
tory promised to be theirs—and as the preacher’s voice 
was then modulated in softer tones of peace and for- 
giveness, I can fancy the temptation that must have 
urged the old patriot to spring into the pulpit, and ina 
voice which would soon have found its echo to ask his 
hearers, “ For whom has he died, but for you and for 
your children ?” 

One other word, and I have done. 

There is now almost visible the dawn of a glorious 
day—shall I say the almost forgotten birth-day of an- 
other hero of our romance. This is no place for his 
panegyric even us a character of chivalry, for such in all 
its high attributes he was. He was no mere modern 
hero. He had all the generous daring which makes the 
military character attractive, without a tinge of that 
tavern brawling, hard swearing vulgarity which blends 





* «19th February, ’76.—Past eleven, went in proces- 
sion with congress, the assembly, committee of safety, cor- 
poration, &c. to the Calvinist church in Race street, 
when a funeral sermon was delivered by Dr. Smith on 
the death of General Montgomery.” 








Of unshaken virtue, love of freedom, and impartial justice | even alluding to it. Its treasures of romance are ample, 


Christopher Marshall's Diary, p. 68. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE HAREM. | 





with the lines of other soldiers’ portraits. He was a 
gallant frontier adventurer in his youth, when ad- 
venture was a tuil even within a hundred miles from 
home. He was a suitor—a devoted suitor at the shrine 
of beauty that was worthy of his homage. He was one 
of the band of high-bred Virginia gentlemen who 
formed the revolutionary house of burgesses in ’74, and 
who, on the day on which Lord Dunmore dissolved 
that body, gave a ball to Lady Dunmore. He was his 
infant country’s generous soldier. He was his country’s 
sate and venerated guardian. He had no friends, but 
among the virtuous and the good—no adherents, but 
those who were proud and deserving to render him ser- 
vice. His country’s gratitude attended him in his re- 
tirement—a nation mourning followed him to his grave. 

I am wrong in saying that his birth and his birth-day 
are forgotten. ‘The eclipse by which new anniversaries 
have obscured it is but temporary. It will survive—his 
memory will survive so long as the institutions of the 
country exist. With them it will be time for it to perish. 
There was once a marble memorial of the form and 
figure of the Father of our country worthy of its subject, 
and its great artist’s hand.* It was destroyed, but there 
was needed to destroy it the conflagration of the sanc- 
tuary where it was deposited. It perished in the flames 
of the capitol itself. What permanence, let me ask,— 
what permanence by comparison with this memorial can 
the wax figures of the men of our day pretend to have ? 
There is not a torch which the passion or frenzy of the 
hour chooses to wave before them, that will not blur 
their beauty and melt them into insignificance. 

Here, then, on the threshold of a new picture gallery, 
and at the end of a meagre preface to a romantic volume, 
must I pause; content, if I have shown to any one who 
hears me, that all history, and our history especially, has 
other value and other interest than that which is com- 
monly appreciated. Still better content if any one of 
you, after you leave this hall, take up with new interest 
the volume of that history, and find yourselves requited. 

It was said, and eloquently said, by one of my prede- 
cessors here, that it was to be wished that every Ameri- 
can mother had learned by rote, so that she might teach 
her children, the history of Rome and Roman virtue. I 
quarrel not with the wish, but claim for our domestic 
annals as large a share of each mother’s and each child’s 
attention. They are worth it for their vse. They are worth 
it for their interest. They contain the history of a re- 
public that has had no consuls, and needs no tribunes— 
whose foundations are laid in no remote antiquity— 
whose annals are stained by no stupendous crimes, but 
boast the growth of public and of private virtue—the 
rcord even of whose wars is adorned by acts of gentle 
mercy and courteous chivalry. 

My plea, then, is for romance—the romance of his- 
tory—the poetry of truth. I want to slow you that, 
viewed aright, recorded truth is as picturesque as fiction. 
] wish vou to believe with me that the archives of the 
past are not stored only with dried bones and shapeless 
manvnies, but have their walls clothed in colours which 
never fade with the forms and figures that realise ths 
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Che Komance of the Harem. 


BY MISS PARDOE, 
&e. 


AUTHOR OF “THE CITY OF THE SULTAN,” 


PREFACE. 

The flattering success of my late work on Turkey has 
induced me to offer to the public the present collection 
of Oriental Fictions ; which are genuine tales related by 
the professional Massaldjhes or story-tellers of the East, 
in the harems of the wealthy Turks during seasons of 
festivity, and particularly in that of the Ramazan. In 
the selection which I have made, I have, throughout the 
whole work, carefully avoided the supernatural, save in 
one solitary instance, where the allegory was so talented 
and tempting, that I felt it would require no apology 
with any class of readers; preferring, in every other 


* Canova’s statue at Raleigh. 
No. 19.—rartT 1.—1839. 











case, a life-like and probable chain of circumstances, to 
a brilliant and impossible picture. Hence my fictions 
neither borrow power from the Genii, terror from the 
Ghouls, nor grace and beauty from the Peris ; they treat 
only of ordinary men and women ; but individuals placed 
in positions, and actuated by feelings, almost unknown 
in Europe. 

In order to localise the different tales, I have endea- 
voured to adopt to a certain degree the florid and figura- 
tive style of language in which the Orientals so much 
delight, and so constantly indulge; while I have been 
careful neither to caricature their habits nor their opi- 
nions ; but to confine myself as closely as possible to the 
actions and feelings of every-day ‘Turkish life; and to 
fling off, if I may so express it, all idea of authorship, to 
identify myself, for the time, with the individuals of 
whom I wrote. 

How far I may have succeeded in my attempt to fol- 
low up, through the medium of these fictions, my former 
task of delineating Turkish manners, it is not for me to 
determine ; but I put them forth in the full confidence 
that those readers to whom the usages of the East are 
familiar, will admit the fidelity of the pictures ; and in 
the hope that those to whom they are comparatively 
unknown, will find sufficient attraction in their novelty 
and peculiarity, to carry them pleasantly through the 
volumes. 

Bradenham Lodge, Jan, 1838. 


— oo 
PART L. 
CHAPTER I. 


Carimfil Hanoum, the beautiful young wife of Saifula 
Pasha, was sick even unto death ; and her husband, who 
loved her tenderly, became well nigh maddened by grief. 
Long had the malady hung upon her ; and her diamond 
eyes were languid, and her small hands so weak and 
wasted as to leave her scarcely strength sufficient to lift 
her feather fan, or to attach the jewels to her turban. 

What was to be done? It signifies not of what pro- 
vince Saifula Pasha was governor ; suffice it, that it was 
so far distant from Constantinople, and so little visited 
by the wandering giaours, who of late years have over- 
run the East, that there was no hope of obtaining the 
advice of a Frank Hakeem, or doctor, who would, as a 
matter of course, have cured the Hanoum on his first 
visit; and the wise men and the wise women of the pro- 
vince had long fairly given up the case as desperate. 

As time wore on, things grew worse and worse: and 
the pasha waxed more moody and melancholy. The 
Hanoum, wearied alike of her diamonds, her birds, her 
slaves, and her husband, sighed for some new and hitherto 
untasted pleasure; but how was this to be procured ? 
Her apartments had long been filled with the rarest 
flowers, and her languid palate tempted by the choicest 
fruits. Every satellite of the pasha (and they were 
many !) lost himself in efforts tu gratify her fancies ; and 
still there was no satisfying them. 

Carimfil Hanoum was a Circassian, lovely as a houri, 
and quite conscious of her power over the pasha; gor- 
geous in her beauty, as the tulip after which she had 
been named ; and capricious enough to have supplied all 
the harem of the grand seignior with whims. 
her women even went so far as to say that their fair 
mistress affected more indisposition than she felt, in order 
to satisfy her love of power and change; and certain it 
is, that if the little beauty possessed the tact to do this, 
it completely answered her hopes, for the more exacting 
she became, the more the pasha appeared to hang upon 
her smiles, 

After this explanation of the state of affairs in the 
palace of the pashalik, it may be believed with what 
delight the intelligence was received that a traveling 
slave merchant on his way to Stamboul had halted in 
the city ; and that among his slaves there was a Greek 
girl of incomparable beauty and great talent, whom he 
hoped to sell to the sultan. 

The satrap,* preceded by two kavasses,t and followed 
by four of his chaoushes,+ threw a purse to the pipe- 
bearer who brought him the news; and, thrusting his 
feet into his slippers, too anxious to entrust the mission 
to an officer of his household, he hastened to the cara- 
vanserai, which was the temporary abode of the merchant 





* Governor of a province. + Officers. 
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Tahiz. “An \ idea a had instantly suggested itself, which he 
determined to realise. What were a few thousand pias. 


tres when put in competition with the happiness of his 
adored Carimfil? He would purchase this wonderful 
slave, and her talents should serve to beguile the ennui 


of his beautiful young wife. 

The merchant prostrated himself to the earth as the 
shadow of the pasha fell across his threshold ; what evil 
might not this unexpected visit portend to his fortunes ? 
But he was soon reassured by the bland “ Khosh Buldak 
—well found,” which met his ear; and, after having 
traversed the floor on his knees to the feet of his visiter, 
and pressed the hem of his garment to his lips and brow, 
he meekly crossed his hands upon his breast, and ven- 
tured to raise his eyes. 

“You have with you slaves of price, 
asked the pasha, as he took possession of t 

“It is so, my lord,” was the reply. 

“ Whence are they ? and are there any among them 
who are worthy that T should look upon them?” 

“ What shall I'say to my lord?) They are from many 
lands, and some of them are worthy even of his gracious 
notice, which will be to them as a light from paradise.” 

“ T will see them,” said Saifula Pasha 
bearer knelt and presented to him his costly pipe of 
cherry wood lipped with amber; v 
amare with the tiny cup of ail 4in, in its fille 
redolent of the perfumed mocha: “I wi 
if may find pleasure in looking on the n, Allal th billir 
—Allah only knows. Bakalum—we shall se 

“ Bashustun—on my head be it!” 
as he 
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is it not so?” 
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One by one the veiled beauties were led to the pre- 
sence of the satrap. ‘There were gorgeous Georgians, 
with their large, deep, flashing eyes, and their sparkling 
teeth, their finely-moulded figures, and jetty hair; lan- 
guid Circassians, with their dreamy, dove-like glances, 


their snowy skins, and their exquisitely rounded limbs ; 
and beauties from the islands, 
listless grace, and sweetly-toned 
Greek girl did not appear; and as the last of the | — 
train withdrew, and the merchant again prosti 
self before the pasha, he asked calmly—*« Are there no 
more ?”” 


with their languishing 


voices. But the fair 


« None, may it please my lord. Evallah! there are 
a few Kurdish women, but they are bosh—nothing.” 

“ Kiupek—dog !” said the satrap, sternly : « Do you 
lie to my beard ! Vhere is the young Greek whom you 


have held back ?” 
The affrighted merchant bent his head to the earth: 


+! ! 


“ Surely my lord jests with his slave—the girl ise giaour 
—an infidel—a haremzadeh—an ill born. Nothing, and 
less than nothing.” 

“Ouf! ouf!—peace, peace!” said the pasha, impa- 
tiently, ‘or your head shall answer for your presump- 
tion. Is it for you, and such as you, to decide upon my 
pleasure? T’chapouk—quick—bring hither the young 
Greek, or the bowstring shall give your slaves a new 
master.” 

« Astaferallah—Heaven forbid !”’ faltered out the mer- 
chant: “will my lord hear his servant? The young 
giaour has already been seen by a Yuzbashi—a captain 


of soldiers, who is now on his way to the capital, and 
who has promised to ta!k of her to the Kislar Aghat of 
the sultan, (whom may Allah prosper!) How, then, 
can the slave of my lord, who is but as a dog in his sight, 
dispose of this Greek woman until he has learnt the 
pleasure of the padishah ?” 

“ Kelb—cur!” exclaimed the pasha, enraged at this 
new difficulty ; «do you date to eat dirt, and to pour 
out your words as though they were the words of wis- 
dom, when they are but the promptings of Sheitan, and 
the instigations of the Evil One? I spit upon the 
grave of your father, and blacken the face of your 
mother! WhoamI that! should listen to you, when 
my foot is on your head? Bak—see! the slave is mine 
and the gold is ready—bring her hither with speed ; or, 
by the beard of the prophet, your neck shall be fitted 
with a bowstring !” 

« Allah buydk der—Allah is great!’ murmured the 
merchant, as he prepared toubey. “ Who can withstand 
his fate!” 





* Eastern salutation. { Chief of the eunuche. 
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During the brief interval that ensued, the pasha smoked 
on in silence; his curiosity was aroused, and his anger 
excited ; and yet he enjoyed the scene, for it had afforded 


him a new sensation, and restrung his nerves, which had 
latterly been terribly shattered by his anxiety for Carimfil 
Hanoum. Thus he was in no ungracious mood, when, 
with much parade, and with a most unwilling expression 
of countenance, the merchant slowly returned, leading 
in a figure ostentatiously muffled in close and heavy 
drapery. 

“Ey vah! this pearl beyond price is at least well 
guarded,” said the pasha, endeavouring to conceal his 
interest beneath an affectation of scorn; “ but we waste 
time ; and I have occupation of more moment than sitting 
to wituess the unveiling of a woman.” 

“Sen ektiar der—you are the master;” replied the 
merchant, as he cast aside the mantle of the female: 
“be it as my lord wills.” 

For a moment the pasha was silent; for it was truly 
a vision of surpassing beauty which had been so sudden- 
Jy revealed to him. The fair Greek was scarcely sixteen 
ye irs of age, slight as a willow wand, and graceful as an 
antelope. The bewildered Saifula Pasha had never be- 
held such eyes, save in his dreams; and then only when 
he had dreamt of paradise. Of the deepest blue that 
ever caught their dye from heaven, they were fringed 
with lashes as black as night; and the long silky hair, 
which fell in a score of rich braids about her ivory 
shoulders, was of the same hue. Her slight figure was 
habited in a tight jacket of emerald-coloured velvet, laced 
with gold; and the cymar that veiled her throat was 
white as the bosom upon which it rested. Her small 
feet were partially covered with embroidered slippers of 
crimson, sprinkled with small pearls; and the short full 


petticoat of white linen revealed an ankle of exquisite | 


symmetry. 

" The pasha drew a long breath. What, indeed, was 
gold, when weighed against a houri like this? But he 
did not, in that moment, think of the beautiful Carimfil 
—his idolised wife! “And her price is—what?” was 


his first question. 


“ How shall I answer my lord?!” said the merchant, | 


warily. *‘I'be slave is his.” 

“ Chok chay—that is much,” smiled the pasha, as he 
removed the chibouque from his mouth, and threw out a 
slender thread of smoke: “but the piastres are ready— 
how far shall they be counted ?” 


“The slave plays on the zebec, and sings the songs of | 


her own land,” was the reply: “ nay, should my lord 
care to listen, she can tell tales like a massaldjhe.”’* 

« Allah kerim—Allah be praised!” ejaculated the pa- 
sha, as, for the first time since the veil of the slave had 
been withdrawn, his thoughts were forced back to his 
absent beauty ; “ the prophet has heard my prayer. Once 
more I tell you to name your price, and that the slave is 
mine.” 

« Ne bilirim—what can I say!” replied the merchant 
meekly : “1 have given much for her—ajaib der—she is 
a wonder! She speaks Turkish like a daughter of para- 
dise ; and her voice is as the voice of the bulbul in the 
gardens of Nishapor.” 

* Mashallah! there has been enough, and too much 
of this,” impatiently broke in the pasha: “for the last 
time, what ask you for the girl ?” 

The merchant cast down his eyes, and hesitated for a 
moment; but he had been shrewd enough to detect the 
effect which the extreme beauty of the maiden had pro- 
duced upon the pasha; and he consequently summoned 
courage to name a price which he could never hope to 
obtain, under other circumstances, 

« Y’ Allah—in the name of the prophet, thatis much !” 
said the startled pasha; “ Fifty thousand piastres! A 
hundred purses! Lives there a woman between Stam- 
boul and Paradise, who is worth a hundred purses ?” 

The merchant was silent. 

“ Give him sixty thousand, and bring hither the araba 
to convey the slave to my harem,” pursued the pasha, 
turning to his principal chaoush ; and as the officer with- 
drew, he shuffled off the sofa, resumed his slippers, and, 
passing the prostrate merchant without a glance, slowly 
walked out of the caravanserai. 


* Professional story-teller, 
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CHAPTER IL. 


The most difficult portion of the arrangement was yet 
to be accomplished ; for the pasha could not conceal from 
himself that it was just possible that the beautiful Ca- 
rimfil might not altogether approve of the means which 
he had now adopted for her gratification ; and he there- 
fore resolved to take her by surprise, and to regale her 
with the vaunted minstrelsy of the fair slave, before she 
was introduced into her presence. 

The morning meal had accordingly scarcely ter- 
minated on the morrow, ere the pasha found it neces- 
sary to summon the young Greek, who had been kept 
carefully concealed, in order that he might explain to her 
the suffering state of her new mistress, and his own 
anxiety for her amusement. She entered slowly, and 
with her white arms folded meekly upon her bosom : 
her eyes were heavy, and the pasha saw that she had 
been weeping. The languor of grief added a new 
charm to her beauty ; and has she bent her forehead to 
the earth on the threshold of the chamber, the satrap 
welcomed her with a gentle “ Khosh geldin—you are 

| welcome.” 

Her prostration performed, the slave stood with bent 
head, one pace within the room, and awaited the orders 
of the pasha. 

“ Korkma—fear not,” was his next address; “your 
home beneath my roof shall be a happy one. How are 
you called ?” 

“ Katinka,” murmured out a low soft voice. 

“ Nay, nay,” said the satrap gaily ; “ yours is but an 
infidel name for such ahouri. How say you? shall we 
call you Beyaz?* "Tis a more fitting appellation for such 

| a lily !” 
« Sen ektiar der, agam—you are the master, my lord,” 
| was the reply. 

« Beyaz be it then,” pursued the pasha: “ and now, 
hear me. Your talents have been extolled, and I doubt 
not thac they#tre worthy of all the praise which has been 
lavished on them. I have a fair wife, beautiful enough 

| to have been the daughter of a peri, and born of a sun- 
beam, but she languishes beneath a cruel malady, and 
we cannot restore to her eyes the light that has fled from 
them. Be this task yours ; it will require a gentle hand, 
and a bright spirit.” 

“* My heart will be in the task,” said the fair Greek 
| softly, “even now I am ready.” 

« Taib, janum—well said, my soul!” exclaimed the 
pasha ; “ you shall be the hakeem, to whom she will owe 
| her recovered bloom, and to whom I shall be indebted for 

a renewal of the happiness to which I have long been a 
| stranger. Khosh geldin—you are welcome, fair Beyaz, 
| to the harem of Saifula Pasha.” 
| “ And how wills my lord that I should enter upon my 
| office !’’ demanded Katinka, somewhat hastily : “ shall I 

take my zebec, and sing to the hanoum effendi one of 
our mountain melodies ?” 

“That were well done,” said the satrap: “but I 
| would not that she would see the minstrel while she 
| listens to her voice: that were too much!” and the 
| pasha looked patronisingly, and almost tenderly, towards 
| the young Greek. But the glance fell like a sunbeam 
| upon marble—the maiden did not raise her eyes; and, 
after a short silence, she asked humbly — 

“ What wills my lord that I should sing? Shall the 

| strain be sad, like the heart of the beautiful listener; or 
| joyous as the mood in which be loves to see her?” 
« Be it even as you will,” said the pasha; and clap- 
| ping his hands, he gave orders to an attendant that 
| Katinka should be conducted to an apartment contiguous 
| to that inhabited by the Buyik Hanoum, where she 
| could be beard unseen. 

This command uttered, the slave awaited po further 
bidding to withdraw; but, once more prostrating herself, 
she performed ber salam aleikum, and followed the at- 
tendant from the apartment. 

Carimfil Hanoam sat moodily on her sofa, heedless of 
the efforts of her maidens to arouse her from her reverie. 
She had cast aside her costly tusbeet of gems, and flung 
her feather-framed anali¢ from her in disgust. Costly 
perfumes were burning in a vase of silver on a small 
table near her, and at intervals she passed her hand 
through the scented vapour as if unconsciously. Jewels 
of price were scattered over her cushions, and a few 





* White. ¢ Rosary, + Hand-mirror. 





flowers were strown among them; but they were alike 
unheeded. 

Yet it seemed not like the languor of disease which 
weighed her down; but rather bore the character of deep 
and settled melancholy, fed by regretful thought. 

Suddenly she raised her head, as a low strain of music 
broke upon her ear: it was a wild gushing melody, half 
hope, half sadness ; and, by whatever spell it wrought, 
it fastened at once upon the spirit of the fair Carimfil 
Hanoum, who sat entranced among her cushions, and 
listened breathlessly even to its close. 


SONG OF THE GREEK SLAVE. 
Joy is a bird! 
Catch it as it springs: 
It will return no more 
When once it spreads its wings. 
Its song is gay, but brief, 
The voice of sunny weather ; 
But, ah! the bird and leaf 
Vanish both together ! 


Joy is a flower! 
Pluck it in its bloom ; 
’T will close its petals up 
If darker skies should gloom. 
It is a lovely thing, 
And formed for sunny weather ; 
But, ah! the flower and spring 
Vanish both together! 


Joy is a child! 
Seize it in its mirth; 
For soon its lip will know 
The withering taint of earth. 
Its eye is bright as truth, 
A type of sunny weather ; 
But, ah! the smile and youth 
Vanish both together ! 


The song ceased, but for a long interval the beautiful 
Circassian remained motionless. The strain had evi- 
dently awakened memories which she sought not to dis- 
pel; and, when at length a deep sigh relieved her over- 
charged heart, she impatiently commanded that the 
invisible musician should be brought before her. 

At her desire the curtain of tapestry was raised, and 
the Greek girl stood on the threshold with her zebec in 
her hand. 

«“ Ajaib—wonderful!’’ broke from the lips of both, as 
they gazed earnestly on each other; and Katinka had 
bounded half way across the floor, and the wife of the 
pasha had sprung from her sofa, ere the slave remem- 
bered that she who had once been her friend had now 
become her mistress ; and she stopped suddenly with the 
indignant blood mantling her brow, and would have 
turned aside, but the delighted young Hanoum caught 
her to her heart. 

“ Sister of my soul!” she murmured, as the first rush 
of joyful surprise was succeeded by a calmer and more 
assured delight: “ Whence come you? Welcome are 
you, as the first roses that gem the gardens of the peris 
—dear have you ever been, as the memory of the loved 
and lost!” 

“T come from your own fair land—from the moun- 
tains where we were wont to wander together,” was the 
reply : “but when you were gone the flowers of the 
valley hung their heads; and the wind on the hill-tops 
murmured only sadness. But I have found you once 
more, and the sorrows that have fallen upon me since we 
parted are forgotten.” 

“ One of them at least is overpast,” hastily interposed 
the Circassian: “from this hour, beloved of my spirit, 
you are free.” And as she spoke she led the maiden to 
the sofa, and seated her by her side. 

The news soon reached the pasha that, in the person 
of the Greek slave, his wife had found a long-lost friend ; 
and he learnt the fact with a bewilderment of feeling 
which he did not seek to analyse; but when he again 
visited the beautiful Hanoum, and saw that the light 
danced in her eve, and that her lip was wreathed with 
smiles, he almost persuaded himself that he was satisfied 
with the event. 

Had the worthy satrap been more conversant with the 
mysteries of a woman’s heart, he might perchance have 
suspected that even the meeting with one whom she had 
loved in her own land with the love of a sister, would be 
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insufficient to produce so sudden and so great a change 
in the temper of his wife; but Saifula Pasha was no 
wizard in the lore of love; the effect delighted him; and, 
sensible as he himself was to the beauty of the fair Greek, 
he looked no deeper for the cause, but smoked the chi- 
bouque of content, and occupied the divan of justice, as 
well satisfied with himself and all that appertained to 
him, as though neither mystery nor jealousy existed in 
the world. 

It was on a fair evening in summer that the two 
friends sat together, conversing in low whispers of past 
years and vanished happiness. The draperies of the 
portal were drawn back ; and beyond the threshold of the 
apartment stretched away the garden and groves of the 
palace, far as the eye could reach. Fountains of delicate 
white marble threw their sparkling waters into the air; 
and, as the volume descended, touched by the colours of 
the setting sun, it fell back upon the lotus blossoms in 
the basin like a tide of gems. Birds of gorgeous plumage 
were suspended in golden cages from the branches of the 
tall trees, or wandered among the rainbow-tinted flowers; 
while the sweet breath of the lime-buds and the Persian 
jasmine came soothingly upon the wind. 

It was a lovely hour; but there was a saddening influ- 
ence in its luxurious calm which the fair Circassian felt 
in every pulse ; tears stood in her deep eyes; and the 
unbidden sigh rose at intervals, as if to rebuke the effort 
which she made to smile. 

The gentle Greek gazed fondly on her for a moment; 
and then, flinging her white arms about her neck, she 
said playfully— 

« Ai, guzum—my eyes! when Saifula Pasha paid 
sixty purses for a certain slave whom he purchased not 
many months back, it was in the hope that she might be 
able to while his wayward wife from her sadness. How 
say you? shall we try her skill? My first tale I have 
told you, as the rose avows her love to the bulbul, in 
secret-—the rest may be more openly delivered—the pro- 
phet grant that, like the bulbul’s answer to his blossom- 
love, they may be sweet, even although perchance some- 
what sad. Speak, Effendimou—my mistress, shall it be 
so?” 

“Janum—my soul!” answered her companion; “I 
live but to listen.” And, having placed herself more 
commodiously among her cushions, and possessed her- 
self of the fair hand which was wandering lovingly 
among her tresses, the pasha’s wife, surrounded by her 
slaves, prepared to hearken to the tale of her new-found 
friend. 

The Greek remained silent for a few moments, with 
her open palm pressed upon her brow in deep thought; 
and then, suddenly smiling upon the young beauty at 
her side, she struck a few notes upon her zebec, and 
commenced her narrative. 


—< > . 
CHAPTER III. 
THE DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


In the reign of Sultan Mourad the Second, there 
dwelt in Stamboul a young man whose name was Has- 
san. His father, who had been a merchant of some 
reputation, died while his son was yet a child; and his 
mother had lived through the subsequent years of her 
widowhood without an interest or an affection which did 
not centre in her boy. Well had the ycuth repaid the 
loving care of his last parent; and often did the aged 
Yusnu-gul bless the prophet who had spared such a 
treasure to her gray hairs. 

Hassan Effendi was ardent, imaginative, and high- 
hearted, and was as remarkable for his moral qualities as 
for his personal attractions. As he is the hero of my 
story, I must be excused if I attempt his description ; 
and I will give it in as few words as possible. To a 
stature so lofty that, had it not been tempered by ex- 
treme grace, it might have been considered almost as a 
defect, he united the advantages of a noble expression of 
countenance, and features of the most classical beauty. 
His dark eyes had a depth whence, in moments of ex- 
citement, the living fire flashed forth with meteoric bril- 
liancy ; and his lip had that curve of mingled scorn and 
softness which betrays the workings of the spirit without 
the aid of words. The turban never bound a nobler 
brow than that of Hassan Effendi; nor was the girdle 
of cachemire ever folded above a more generous heart. 

Constituted as I have here described him, it will not 
3 


be matter of surprise to any that Hassan created for 
himself a surpassing interest in the breast of the Defter- 
dar, or treasurer to the crown, who soon felt for the 
young man the affection of a father. His love was 
gratefully returned; and it was the more valuable to 
Hassan because he had never known a father’s fond- 
ness. To the affection of a son he added the reverence 
of a protégé, and thus deepened the feeling which shed 
a glow of happiness over his existence; while his 
brightest moments, despite his youth and his enthusiasm, 
were spent in the society of his powerful and partial 
friend. 

Thus were things situated, when one of those diplo- 
matic avalanches, which descend no where so suddenly 
nor so fatally as in the east, overwhelmed the Defter-dar, 
and he found himself dispossessed of all his honours at a 
period when they had become habitual to him. Nor was 
his interest at court the only loss which accompanied his 
dismission from office—true, his fortune, which was-am- 
ple, remained intact and uninvaded by the hand of power; 
he was still surrounded by luxury and indulgence ; but 
his antechamber was no longer thronged with those 
troops of friends who had been wont to crowd it, 
and whose attendance had ever been considered over- 
paid by his smiles; he awoke on the morrow after his 
dismissal, wearied by a night of fitful and uneasy dreams, 
only to find himself alone. 

There is something strange and startling to one who 
has been accustomed to a bevy of adulators—to a herd 
of suppliants—to a throng of obsequious sycophants—in 
finding his altar suddenly abandoned by the incense- 
breathing worshippers who were wont to encircle it; and 
thus felt the Defter-dar. He wandered listlessly and 
sadly through his spacious apartments; he laid his pipe 
aside, and left his coffee untasted ; and, after a while, he 
passed into the harem; but even the smiles of Netzi- 
Sabah, his wife, failed to awaken him to joy. And yet 
she was the wife of only a few short months, and beau- 
tiful as a houri. Gentle as the “ morning zephyr,” whose 
name she bore, dark-eyed as the gazelle, and graceful as 
a fawn, Nefzi-Sabah found the spell of her loveliness for 
the first time powerless. 

As she flung herself upon a pile of cushions beside the 
sofa of the Defter-dar, and looked up tenderly in his face, 
a coldness feil upon her heart, and she remained for a 
while silent; yet even that availed her nothing, for her 
silence passed unheeded ; no fond gaze lingered upon 
her beauty ; and a tinge of bitter and regretful surprise 
mingled with the sigh that heaved her bosom, as she 
stretched her jeweled hand towards her zebec, and swept 
the cords with fingers as light as the breath of evening 
among roses, 

The spirit of the Defter-dar was softened by the strain, 
and he sighed in his turr; but, alas! the sigh was not 
for Nefzi-Sabah ; for, as his troubled thoughts resolved 
themselves into calm, he remembered Hassan; and, 
while the beautiful Circassian was breathing out a lay 
of love, he was mentally expatiating on the delights of 
friendship. 

«“ Of what avail,’’ he asked himself, “have been the 
toils and the intrigues of years? Of what value have 
been the false vows of the time-serving herd who have 
followed in my path? The toils have withered me—the 
intrigues have blighted me—the flatterers have proved 
false—the gaud and the glitter of court favour were the 
sunlight in which they basked, and they have no time 
to shiver in the shade of disappointment. Now is the 
moment to revenge myself on fate, and to make the lure 
of ambition yield to the calm impulse of friendship. I 
am no longer the favourite of Mourad, but I am still the 
friend of Hassan; and what is the possession of power 
compared to that of one honest heart? When the storm 
rages, the surf is scattered upon the shore ; but the jewel 
which is hidden in the depths of ocean is unmoved by 
the tumult of the billows.” 

With this consolatory reflection the Defter-dar con- 
cluded his reverie ; and, as the smile of recovered com- 
placency rose to his lip, Nefzi-Sabah ceased her song, 
and smiled in her turn at the success of her fond experi- 
ment, 

Nor was the stoical composure of the ex-courtier sub- 
ject of surprise to those around him, Every Turk is 
aware that the same hand which beckons him to a 
pashalik can also twine the bowstring about his neck ; 
and he accepts the one with as much outward composure 
as he submits to the other. Even beggary, suddenly as 





| tunes of his friend than the defter-dar himself. 


| consolation. 
| when the dew of hope falls plentifully on the wayside 


it may come upon him, fails to wring a murmur from his 
lips. He looks upon worldly advancement and worldly 
possessions as mere transitory benefits, and the grave as 
the great and certain end of all; and, unlike the theore- 
tical European, who, admitting the same belief, never- 
theless acts as though they were the supreme good—the 
Alpha and Omega of all created beings—the Mussel- 
inaun, instead of terminating his reverses with a pistol 
or a razor, or supporting them at best with a dogged and 
sullen despair which places him beyond the pale of future 
exertion, and atrophises the energies of all who are de- 
pendent on him, calmly resigns himself to a fate which 
he had not power to control, and makes the best of that 
which still remains. ‘The Defter-dar was wealthy; he 
yet possessed the means of tranquil, and even costly en- 
joyment; the substance was untouched, it was the 
shadow only which had passed away ; and, under such 
| circumstances, no Turk would arrogate to himself the 
right of complaint; or deem that he could be an object 
of commiseration, 

It was a time of festival, the Ramazan was waning to 
| 2 close—the morrow was the feast of the Bairam; and 
| the Defter-dar ere long quitted the women’s apartments, 
| in order to prepare the presents which, at this period, it 
| is customary to distribute among the members of the 
| household. 

As the ex-courtier turned a hasty glance on the many 
| gifts that lay around him, each enveloped in the boksha 
| or handkerchiet in which the offering is made, he could 
| not repress the rising scorn which grew out of the me- 
| mory of past years, and the conviction that the link that 
now united him to those who were about to share his 
But the feeling 





bounty, was one of interest, not love. 
| passed away, as his eye lingered on the costly gifts pre- 
pared for Hassan; and, with unwonted earnestness, he 
once more unfolded the boksha to assure himself that the 


present was worthy of his love. 

A shawl from the looms of Cachemire, whose price 
would have ransomed a amid its 
folds a Damascus dagger, and a pair of diamond-studded 
| pistols ; and, as the Defter-dar replaced the weapons, and 
refolded the handkerchief, he put into the hands of a 
trusty slave the precious offering of friendship, and 
turned away with a calm brow and a cheerful spirit. 

But the cup of disappointment was not yet drained to 
the dregs, and the Defter-dar was fated to imbibe the 
draught even to the last drop. 

Eager to expedite the work of bounty, the slave loaded 
himself with as many packages as he could conveniently 
| carry, and hastened on his errand. Numerous were the 
greetings which awaited him as he passed on ; 
chance-passenger whom he encountered on his way, 
grasped his hand in fellowship and congratulation, as is 
| customary at this solemn feast; cannon boomed along 
the Bosphorus; the distant sound of music came upon 
the wind; and the good musselmaun, excited and pre- 
occupied, hastily placed in the possession of one of the 
impatient expectants the sumptuous gift destined for 
Hassan ; and then unconsciously pursued his way to the 
dwelling of the young effendi. 

Hassan, meanwhile, suffered far more at the 


concealed 


province, 


and each 


misfor- 
The 
ex-courtier was no longer in the first rush of youth; he 


| had attained the age when, despite all circumstances, a 


certain degree of philosophy is forced upon every man. 
He had sufficient experience to perceive and to appre- 
ciate the hollowness and uncertainty of worldly honours, 
and a mind energetic enough to turn to nobler means of 
But Hassan was yet in the fresh years 


of existence, and calls up a thousand bright tints from 
the wilding flowers which blossom there. He had not 


| yet learnt the useful and care-taught lesson of self-ex- 
| amination and self-government. 


He could not compre- 
hend the possibility of casting aside worldly distinctions, 
and replacing their glitter by the more social possessions 
of fellowship and regard. He had ever looked upon the 


| defter-dar as upon one born to authority and trust; and 


| in pride and power. 


| 
' 


he could not, in the first rush of feeling, disentangle 
those attributes which had so long been blent in his im- 
agination. ‘To say that he pitied the individual were an 
error—he only mourned the evil; for he regarded his 
friend with the same honouring eyes as when he moved 
« The sun,” said Hassan, in reply 
to some observation of Yusnu-gul, his mother, “ is still 
the sun, though clouds may have passed before it. Who 
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shall dare to lift'an irreverent look to the glorious orb, 
ide its want of light, because the vapours of the 
9 








or to de 
morning have overshadowed it 

‘The defter-dar,” retorted the aged woman, as she 
resumed her pipe, and deposited beside her cushions the 
bag of embroidered cachemire containing the scented 
tobacco with which she had just replenished it; “ the 
defter-dar has still the heart and the hand of a prince ; 


” 





and fear not- 

«“ What should I fear?’ exclaimed Hassan, his dark 
eyes flashing scorn at the inference of his more worldly- 
minded mother; “ Mashallah! have I loved him only 
for the riches with which he has loaded me? Have I 
been bought at a price? Do not even you know me 
better? I tell you, mother, that the world holds not the 
being who shall ever rend away my heart from the 
detier-dar; he has been a father to me in affection, a 
friend in trust, a protector in munificence. He only can 
undo the work of his own kindness; and while he still 
loves me, nothing shall part us, though all the ills of life 
should accumulate around him.” 

‘The words had searcely passed the lips of the excited 
youne man, when a slave of Yusnu-gul’s harem stood 
less at the door of the apartment, holding in her 


cal 
ind an embroidered boksha, which she laid at the feet 
of Hassan as the gift of the detter-dar; and then, re- 
treating a few paces, she crossed her hands before her, 
and awaited in silence the orders of her lord. 
With an eager hand and a throbbing heart, Hassan 


prepared to unfold the handkerchief; and Yusnu-gul 
raised herself from her recumbent position to feast her 
eyes on the costly present which her son was about to 
reve tl. 


It was not the expectation of acquiring a new and 
valuable possession which agitated Hassan as he threw 
back the folds of the boksha: it was the consciousness 
that the gift offered on the occasion of the Bairam is al- 
ways in proportion to the degree of regard in which the 
individual to whom it is offered is held by the donor; 
and his dismay may consequently be conceived when 
the handkerchief delivered up its contents. The blood 
mounted to his brow, and the fire flashed from his deep 
eyes, as he discovered their natare—a shirt of the stul. 
worn by the boatmen on the Bosphorus: pantaloons of 
jon material used by the peasantry; a shawl 
whose coarse folds were meet only to bind the forehead 
of a ghcez-metkian, or domestic slave. Such was the 
sent which had been tendered to the hitherto favour- 
ite friend of the defter-dar ! 

For a few moments the young man remained speech- 
] ; an 


ments from Yusnu-gul. “ Shekiur Allah—Praise be to 


that brief space sufficed for a thousand com- 


God!” she exclaimed; “we are not yet so sunk as to 
need such courtesy as this! Is the deiter-dar become a 
divane, an idiot, or does he take you for the son of a 
baghdjee,* that he sends you garments fitting only for a 
slave ! Sen chok adam, you are much of a man, if you 
bear this without complaint!” 

Sut Hassan answered not. He sat with his head 
bowed down upon his breast, lost in thought; until, as 


the indignation of his mother became gradually more 
loud and less measured, he roused himself, and replied 
ina broken tone; “ Enough of this. I have read the 
meaning of the defter-dar—he is lord of his own will, 
xnd I have no right to condemn him for its exercise. All 
the world has changed to him; and he is free in his 
turn to change to me. It is his own fiat which separates 
us. May he find another heart that will cling to him as 
fondly and as faithfully as that of Hassan would have 
done had he not spurned it from him !” 


A gush of tears followed the words; and hastily 
flinging from him the wadded covering of the tandourt 
peneath which he had been sitting, the young man fold- 
ed his pelisse about him and rushed into the street. He 
had need of the keen cold air that was blowing from the 
Bosphorus to relieve his Jaboured and painful breathing, 
fur his agony suffocated nim. 

« All, save this, I could have borne,” he murmured 
to himself; “but to be ranked among his menial servants 
—to be put upon a footing with his slaves—to be tacitly 
taught that he holds me as lightly as any other varlet 
whom he has bought with his gold—this only I cannot 


* A labourer. 
+ A wooden frame, containing a brazier of heated 
charcoal, and overlaid with silken coverlets. 
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| truth, your own worst enemy. 


| bear. Ill-fated Hassan! to have but one friend, and to 
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lose him thus !” 


For hours did the young man wander about the city ; 


| he heard not the busy hum of the streets: he heeded 
| not the bright eyes which flashed upon him as he passed, 
| from beneath the jealous yashmac ;* he returned not the 


greetings that were addressed to him by his acquaint- 
ance, nor the idle jests of which he was the subject. His 
mind was absorbed by one engrossing idea; and at in- 
tervals he mentally repeated, “ Ill-fated Hassan ! to have 
but one friend, and to lose him thus !” 

In this dark mood of mind the young effendi turned 


| aside from the streets, just as twilight was beginning to 


thicken around him; and entered one of the cemeteries 
of the city. The night wind was already sighing among 
the tall cypresses that overshadowed the graves, and the 
turbaned headstones gleamed cold and ghastly through 
the gloom. In the distance the illuminated minarets 


| looked like fairy palaces hung in mid-air; the world 


| without was brightened by festivity, and loud with revel 


—Hassan felt as though it were a bitter mockery ;—and 


| while he lingered among the damp graves, he congratu- 


lated himself in the darkness of his spirit that he was 
alone; and, in the fervour of the feeling he exclaimed 
aloud, “Yes; they too must run the same career of 
cheating affection; but as yet they are happy—for them 
the veil is still unrent, and they deem that all men are 


| truth—but Jam undeceived. Inshallah—lI trust in God! 


I have drained my draught of bitterness, and the cup is 
empty. Ill-fated Hassan! to have but one friend, and to 
lose him thus !” 

«And what avails friendship at your bright age, 
effendim?”’ murmured out a low voice close beside him, 


| as a small hand was laid lightly on his arm: “ Bosh 


der—it is nothing. Friendship is for the graybeard and 
the dotard; but your beard is yet black as the midnight 
cloud, and your wit keen as the dagger in your girdle— 
friendsbip is but the dregs which life offers to the aged 
when youth has drained the draught—friendship is the 


| cold resting-place of satiety, when passion has extin- 


guished the flames of its fiery car, and swept onward on 
dusky wings into irrecoverable darkness. You are not 
formed for friendship—tbe spring sun does but light up 
the flowers: the fruits of autumn require a fiercer beam. 
You are like one who hungers at a feast, because he 
lacks energy to stretch forth his hand.” 

“ Who are you? and what would you with me?” 
asked Hassan, gloomily. 

“Tam called Felech-so,” was the reply; “and I ask 
of you only to be just to yourself; the bulbul amid its 
sorrows has its rose—it murmurs not to the winds of 
heaven without one fond ear to listen; there is a charm 
even in grief where it awakens sympathy. But the 
brightest eye will grow dim with tears, and the smoothest 
brow become furrowed by bitter thought; and thus the 


| young and the quick-hearted do well to trample care be- 


neath their feet, ere it beco:mes too strong to be over- 
mastered,” 
« Yours is joyous philosophy ; affiet ollah—much good 


| may it do you,” said Hassan, with a scornful smile, as 
| he bent down to take a closer view of his companion, 


interested in spite of himself in the singularity of the 
adventure; “but a man must be a fop or a stoic who 
professes it.” 

« And wherefore ?” asked the low, soft, but somewhat 
mocking voice: ‘ the stoic of three and twenty bids fair 
to change his creed at fifty for one less’stern. Hassan 


| Effendi, if you could only look on me, you would be- 


lieve me.” 
“You know me, then?” said the young man, with 


| astonishment. 


«Know you?” was the laughing rejoinder: “ who in 


Stamboul knows you not? Those who may not gather 
the rose are, nevertheless, not forbidden to look upon it.” 

Hassan listened more complacently. “I have tracked 
you for the last hour: I would fain save you from your- 
self. You are cursing your felech,t when you are, in 
Move a few paces on- 
ward, into yonder spot, where the reflection of a cluster 


| of blazing minarets almost cheats the eye into a belief 


| of daylight. 


I will detain you but a moment, and you 
shall then be free to act as you deem best.” 
Hassan involuntarily obeyed; and, as he followed 





* Veil worn by Turkish females in the street. 
¢ Constellation. 


struck with the lightness of her movements, and the 
graceful undulations of her slight figure; but when they 
had at length reached the spot which she indicated, ang 
that she withdrew ber yashmac, and revealed to him the 
loveliest face on which he had ever looked, his breath 
came quicker, and he demanded hurriedly—« How said 
you that you were called ?” 

“ Felech-so”—murmured the low voice. 

“ And you are rightly named !” exclaimed the excited 
young man; “ for your constellation must, indeed, be 
ever in the ascendant. Speak! What would you?” 

«“ Effendim, I have told you all my errand. I would 
fain call back the smile to your lip, and the light to your 
eye. Our moullahs may prate to you of prayer—our 
pashas of power—our merchants of gold—I promise 
you all these, if you care to mend your fortune. And 
now, follow me on the instant, if you will; or bid me 
farewell at once, for, if we part to-night, we part for 
ever. Iam a Turkish woman; the sun has set, and [ 
am yet abroad: none, save yourself, must look upon, or 
dog me. How say you? Will you confidein me? Can 
my smile lighten your grief? sen bilirsen—you know 
best—it is for you to decide; will you trust to me!” 

“ Instantly—eternally.” 

“Tt is well,” said Felech-so, as she readjusted her 
yashmac, and drew her heavy cloak more closely about 
her :—*I shall lead you by by-paths and unfrequented 
streets: follow me at a distance; and when you see me 
enter the dwelling whither I am about to conduct you, 
the door will be left ajar, and you may safely pass the 
threshold.” 

“Stay yet a moment,” murmured Hassan. 

«“ And wherefore, Effendim? When once we have 
left the public streets, and that the same roof covers us, 
shall I not be free to fill your pipe, to band your slip- 
pers, and to serve your coffee? Will not the music of 
my zebec be softer than the distant murmurs of the 
city? and the glances of your slave be more dazzling 
than the glare of many torches !” 

Hassan insisted no farther; and in the next instant 
he was following the short and rapid steps of his new 
acquaintance through by-ways hitherto unknown to him. 
At times he caught glimpses of the Bosphorus, basking 
in the reflection of the myriad lamps of the hill-seated 
city: at times he left it far behind him, to follow the as- 
cent of some steep and narrow street—but he hesitated 
no longer: and, after the hurried walk of an hour, 
during the whole of which time he never once lost sight 
of his mysterious guide, he saw ber pause an instant at 
the portal of a stately building whose vast shadow lay 
long upon the earth, and then disappear across the 
threshold. In the next moment he stood on the same 
spot: the door, as he had been forewarned, remained 
ajar; he pushed it gently back, strode through the portal, 
and found himself in a spacious and covered court, light- 
ed only by ore dim and flickering lamp. 

Hassan stood for a while in some perplexity, and not 
without a passing suspicion that treachery was intended 
towards him ; when suddenly a black slave, habited in a 
rich costume, who had evidently been awaiting his ar- 
riva}, seized him by the hand, and drew him forward. 
Hassan was neither of an age nor a temperament to 
yield slavisbly to fear, yet, as he was hurried onward 
through dark passages, and dragged up one flight of 
steps and down another, where the deep silence was 
broken only by his own footfalls and those of his con- 
ductor, a vague apprehension of evil grew upon him; 
but it was by this time too late to recede, for, even could 
he have escaped from his companion, and had no resist- 
ance been offered to his retreat, he was conscious that 
he should be totally unable to retrace his path: and un- 
der these circumstances he resolved quietly to follow up 
the adventure, terminate as it might. 

Having come to this decision, he bestowed undivided 
attention on the movements of the slave who conducted 
him; and soon hecame convinced that, although the 
building into which he bad been introduced was ex- 
tremely spacious, he had, nevertheless, trodden the same 
ground more than once: a circumstance which proved 
that, whatever might be the motive of its owner, the in- 
tention was evidently to mystify him as to its formation 
and extent. Not a glimpse of light had he encountered 
since he quitted the court; and, as a door immediately 
in front of him suddenly fell back, Hassan involuntarily 





pressed his open palm upon his eyes to shield them from 
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a glare which almost blinded him. Peals of ringing 
laughter, and the glad sounds of many zebecs, mingled 
with the joyous voices of women, burst upon bis ear ; 
and, as he hastily withdrew his hand, the light form of 
Felech-so detached itself from a group of young beau- 
ties, as fair and bright as houris, and approached him 
with a bounding step. 
—<>— 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE DIAMOND MERCHANT—CONTINUED. 


Hour after hour sat Yusnu-gul in her apartment, lis- 
tening to the footfalls of every passing slave, and deem- 
ing that each in turn heralded the return of Hassan ; 
but Hassan came not ! 

Daylight had passed away ; and the illuminated mina- 
rets shot high into the air, like fiery shafts, their graceful 
columns of light, while the bosom of the channel glowed 
like molten metal beneath the blaze. Music was soft in 
the distance, and, at intervals, a light laugh or a merry 
song rang upon the wind—and still Hassan came not! 

As yet, however, Yusnu-gul rather marveled than 
mourned at his delay: all the youth of Stamboul were 
abroad in the glad city, and Hassan, gentle as he was, 
ever loved to be the first in every festival. The aged 
woman, therefore, quietly replenished her pipe, and 
sipped her coffee, and lost herself in conjectures as to 
the motive of the extraordinary conduct of the defter- 
dar, and mental repinings at the unmerited mortification 
of her high-hearted son. 

Another hour was filtered through the lap of time, 
and the loud cannon boomed along the Bosphorus in 
rapid succession, while the flitting fires of the festival 
ran skimmering along the dark face of night, like mimic 
lightning ; glancing over the tops of the tall cedars, and 
spreading in sheets of transient fame a mantle of golden 
glory about the city. At length the cold gray light of 
morning broke pale and chilly in the east; the dusky 
rocks of the Asiatic coast loomed out, stern and sterile ; 
the white buildings of Pera gleamed blank and bleak in 
the faint sky ; and the distant minarets of Scutari looked 
like giant spirits, as the first beams of day revealed their 
shadowy outline. It was the morrow of the Bairam— 
and still Hassan returned not! 

Yusnu-gul, who loved her son with a devotion as un- 
tiring as it was profound, had watched throughout the 
night without a sensation of weariness. Hassan was 
young and high-spirited, and had, doubtlessly, been de- 
tained by his associates; and the heart of the mother 
was soothed by the belief that, amid the dissipation of 
the festival, he would forget his recent mortification. But 
with the chilly cheerless dawn came other and more 
anxious thoughts. Alike to the pain-worn patient and 
to the weary watcher—to the sick and to the sorrowing 
—there are no moments so sad and so depressing as 
those in which day and night stand together on the 
threshold of time, as though each were reluctant to yield 
up its empire. 

When the light broke around her, Yusnu-gul began 
to fear she knew not what! Hassan was impetuous, 
hanghty, and uncompromising; of what rashness might 
he not have been guilty, in the first rush of his resent- 
ment? True, he had loved the defter-dar as a father ; 
but Yusnu-gul was woman enough to be aware that 
outraged affection is the very foundation on which may 
be erected the firmest superstructure of hate. His at- 
tachment to the ex-treasurer had been divested of every 
taint of worldliness and self interest—a spontaneous 
outpouring of reverence and regard—but it is ever the 
most generous spirit which is the quickliest stung ; and 
the mother found no consolation for her solitude in the 
suggestions of her awakened fancies. 

The slaves of Yusnu-gul removed her morning meal 
untouched. Hassan was yet absent; and the tearless 
eyes of the gray and faded woman burnt with the fever 
of her throbbing brain. 

It was thus that she was found by Nefzi-Sabah, the 
favourite wife of the defter-dar, who, on the day suc- 
ceeding that of the Bairam, entered the harem of Yusnu- 
gul, followed by a couple of her slaves; and, casting 
aside her yashmac, turned towards the mother of Has- 
san a brow as moody as her own. 

“ Hai, hai—so, so, you are tardy with your welcome, 
effendim,” commenced the beautiful Circassian, for th> 
eged woman had uttered no greeting to her visiter ; 


“nor do I ask from you more speedy courtesy. Mash- | 


allah! the wrongs that I have suffered from the son are 
fitly foilowed by the coldness of the mother.” 

“It you are come to tell of Hassan, speak!” said 
Yusnu-gul, earnestly. 

“If lam come to tell of Hassan!” was the retort; 
“think you that I can tamely suffer the rivalry of a 
stripling in the affections of the defter-dar? Are my 
eyes dim, or my cheeks faded, that I should be overlooked 
because he has a smooth tongue and a ready wit! Is 
he not a sakil-siz—a no-beard ?” 

“Ts Hassan indeed with the defter-dar ?”’ asked Yus- 
nugul, while a gleam of joy lit up her faded brow. 

“ What avails it that he is not,’ demanded Nefzi- 
Sabah, peevishly ; “ when even the ingratitude and dis- 
courtesy of his absence during the festival of yesterday 
have not yet opened the eyes of the defter-dar. Ne var 
—what is this? Am [ to listen to no discourse more 
flattering to my self-love than repinings at the non-ap- 
pearance of an ingrate ?” 

“Talk not of ingratitude, effendim,” said the mother 
indignantly ; “ after the bokshalik* with which the def- 
ter-dar honoured my son, he could scarcely have ex- 
pected thanks at his hands—Inshallah ! Hassan Effendi 
is no slave.” 

“Were he a pasha he could not desire one more 
costly !” exclaimed the Circassian ; “ but perchance the 
spoiled favourite forgot the friend, when he no longer 
looked upon the defter-dar.” 

“A shirt suited to a caiquejhe !+ said the mother, 
scornfully. 

“ Pistols for his woman-hand, of which the diamond- 
hilts can alone be valuable to the troubler of the peace 
of harems—”’ followed up the Circassian. 


“‘Schalvar,¢ fitting only for a peasant—’ pursued | 


Yusnugul. 


«“ A Damascus dagger whose fellow would be sought | 


in vain, even throughout the golden city of Stamboul—” 
persisted Nefzi-Sabah. 

« A shawl—” commenced the aged woman. 

“ Worthy to have covered the loins of the camel which 
carried the prophet—” broke in ker companion. 

Yusnu-gul clapped her hands with a gesture of con- 
temptuous indifference, and hastily commanded that the 


boksha of the defter-dar should be unfolded before the | 


visiter ; when the surprise of the Circassian was extreme, 
on seeing the coarse and unseemly garments which had 
been tendered to Hassan as the gift of his protector. 
Rapidly and energetically did Nefzi-Sabah enumerate 
and describe the contents of the handkerchief which had 
been prepared by the hands of the defter-dar for his 
favourite ; and, forgetful of her own fancied subject of 


complaint against Hassan, she was soon engaged as | 


anxiously as Yusnu-gul herself in a thousand contra- 


dictory and improbable conjectures as to the cause of his | 


unwonted absence. But, alas! in vain did they surmise, 

and consult, and explain—Hassan returned not ! 
Months wore painfully away. The heart of Yusnu- 

gul was a widowed heart; and, as she looked upon the 


sparkling waters of the Bosphorus during the sunny | 


days of summer, she saw not their beauty, she felt not 
their charm: to her those waters ever seemed to be the 
grave of Hassan. 

«“ Yes,” would she murmur to herself in her bereave- 
ment; “ there—beneath that smiling and treacherous 
wave, lies my manly boy—my only one—the light of 
my eyes, the moon of my evening sky, the bulbul whose 
voice is hushed ; the joy of my old age, Hassan the high- 
hearted !” 

Nor did the defter-dar mourn less deeply the disap- 
pearance of his favourite. Of his death, his violent or 
self-inflicted death, it was impossible to doubt, as every 
endeavour to discover his fate had proved abortive ; and 


the first anguish of despair had slowly yielded to the | 


calmer but no less heartfelt grief of resignation, when a 
letter was one morning placed in the hands of the defter- 
dar, who started with a surprise which almost amounted 
to incredulity, on recognising the well-known character 
of Hassan. 

“ Bismillah !—In the name of the most merciful 


Allah ;” such were the contents of the paper; “I am | 
lost to you, and to the world; I am lost even to myself: | 
and, having told you this, I dare not add any thing in 


elucidation of a mystery which must have bewildered, 


* Gift. { Boatman. + Trowsers. 





and, I do even hope, have grieved you. I think of 
| you often—fondly—your memory dwells with me as the 
remembrance of lost light lingers with the tenant of a 
| dungeon; or as the vision of departed liberty comes 
| back upon the spirit of the despairing captive. | love to 
| 

| 


remember that [ was dear to you; I have forgoiten all 
that wounded alike my pride and my affection. I retain 
jealously and fondly the gentler reminiscences which are 
wound about my heart too closely ever to be rent asunder! 
I parted from you proudly ; all the kindness that you had 
lavished upon me; every token of affection, every proof 
of regard, had been the spontaneous offering of your 
own generous nature. Alas! I now appeal to your 
memory as a suppliant. If you ever loved—if you still 
love me—if you would save me frum misery, from sufter- 
ing, from death—a speedy and painful death—cherish no 
doubt, adinit no suspicion ; seek not to penetrate a mys- 
tery too dense ever to be fathomed. Do not despise nor 
refuse me; but remembering only the loving trust of our 
earlier and happier communion, bestow out of the wealth 
which Allah has poured into your lap sufficient to save 
me from destruction. Deposit, at the waning of the 
moon, a purse, containing twenty thousand piastres, on 
the tall turbaned head-stone to the right of the great 
avenue of the Cemetery of Scutari; one will be there to 
secure it; but, as you love me, linger not to assure your- 
self of this fact, nor to palter with the messenger. In 
| doing either you will destroy me. I dare add no more— 
pity and pray for the lost Hassan.” 

The defter-dar read and re-read the letter; there could 
| be no doubt but that the hand-writing was that of him 
whom he had loved so well—of the son of Yusnu-gul ; 
| and, although with a sick heart, and a throbbing pulse, 
| he hesitated not to obey the bidding. 








Ihe dawn was spreading faintly in the sky, and the 


the defter-dar, leaving his caique at the pier of Scutari, 
slowly wound his way through the hushed and slumber- 
} ing city, and thence passed alone into its stately necro- 
Long sweeps of wind were heaving the heavy 


! 

| 

| moon was waning into a pale and sickly white, when 
\ 


polis. 
cypress boughs, like spiri-sighs; but the defter-dar 
quailed not in bis purpose. He plunged into the deep 

gloom of the grave-forest, and soon stood before the tall 
| stone which had been indicated. At its base was one of 
those small reservoirs, hollowed in the marble for the use of 
the birds and the wandering dogs, so common in ‘Turkish 
burial-places ; the little basin was dried up: and in this 
spot the generous friend deposited the sum which had 
been required of bim, turned a long, searching look into 
the gloom around him, and then slowly moved away. 

But it was difficult to depart without one retrospective 
glance; and the defter-dar had not progressed more 
| than a few yards, ere he paused, and looked back. A 
| dusky figure flitted across the path, and lingered an in- 
| stant beneath the tall tomb—a deep voice murmured, 
| It is well!” and then the ex-courtier was once more 
alone in the midst of the deep stillness. 


—<_— 
CHAPTER V. 
THE DIAMOND MERCHANT—CONTINUED. 


A year went by—a long and dreary year—and the 
memory of Hassan became to the defter-dar like the in- 
distinct vision of a painful dream; but the mystery was 
yet to deepen, and the fact of his existence was once 
more to arouse all the pain-fraught sympathies of those 
who had loved him. A _ second letter, written like the 
first in agony of spirit, was placed in the hands of the 
defter-dar at the expiration of that period by one of his 
slaves; and the bearer, unmoved by the peril of his 
mission, had cast off his slippers on the threshold of the 
ex-treasurer, and there awaited a reply. 

“ Once,” thus ran the missive; “ once I was dear to 
| you; you were to me as a father, and I loved you as a 
son. That I still hold you in my heart, be this my wit- 
I may be forgotten—may have been so long ; yet 
I am in 





ness ! 
I pray you in mercy to recall my memory. 
danger—imminent, instant danger—and you alone can 
You are wealthy, you are generous—a trusty 
Should you deny my prayer, 


| save me. 
slave will deliver this letter. 
or detain my messenger, I shall soon be beyond help. 


If, however, you would once more save me from destruc- 
tion, let him be the bearer of twenty thousand piastres. 
I dare not doubt that you will preserve me; Inshallah ! 
you are the lust hope of the miserable Hassan !” 
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The defter-dar summoned the strange slave into his 
presence; he bribed him with gold and soft words; he 
threateucd bim with the bastinado and the bowstring ; 
but he could extort no intelligence of the present posi- 
r the threatened peril of Hassan. 
or even detain me, and he is lost,” was the 
“Dog me; and, while | 


tion 

“ Destroy, 
only answer to every threat. 
am eluding your pursuit, his fate will be accomplished.” 

‘To the more gentle argument of bribe and entreaty 
he was equally invulnerable. “If you grant the request 
of which I am the bearer,” he said, “Hassan is saved ; 
and for myself, in that case, my reward is sure. Effen- 
dim, | ask of you nothing save despatch.” 

Without the hesitation of a moment, the defter-dar 
placed the required sum in the hands of the messenger ; 
and accompanied it with a letter, replete with friendship 
and anxiety, to Hassan, and expressions of the most 
aflectionate and sorrowing interest. He besought him to 


unveil his melancholy mystery to his best friend, for 
melancholy it must assuredly be, when it could thus 
sever him from the mother of his youth and the com- 
panion of his manhood; he promised, should he have 
placed his life in jeopardy by some act of violence or 


folly, to exert for him all the interest which he yet pos- 
sessed at court; and concluded by drawing a miserable 
picture of the wretched Yasnu-gul, withering away into 
a solitary and unregretted grave. 

But when the letter was concluded, and the money 
delivered into the keeping of the slave, it was not so easy 
to sulfer him to depart unwatched ; and a trusty servant 
was put upon his track, who followed for hours the in- 
tricate course of the stranger; but he followed in vain— 
the inattention of a moment sufliced to render abortive 
the exertions of a day ; and he returned to the palace of 
the defter-dar, defeated and baffled. 

Once more months passed away ; and, even as it had 
been foretold to Hassan, the disconsolate Yusnu-gul died. 
She had mourned her son, when she believed him to be 
lost to her for ever, with the calm, deep grief of resig- 
nation ; but her feeble frame and excited mind could not 
contend with the irritation of this new mystery, this un- 
fathomable secret; and she bent beneath the shock as 
the forest tree bends to the tempest breath; and as the 
overstrained branches, bowed beyond their power of re- 
1 the trunk from which they sprang, so did 
Yusnu-gul, indulged and encouraged in 
the heart that could 


sistance, re 
the feelings ot 
the solitude of the harem, break 
sustain the pressure no longer. 
There were moments, when, in thinking of Hassan, 
and in Weaving strange fancies on his fate, the defter- 
dar almost hoped that he should hear of him no more, 
That his letter had remained unanswered rather grieved 
than surprised him; for he felt that, had Hassan been 
free to 
home, and to those whom be had loved from his boy- 
hood; and he, consequently, visited his silence upon the 
same system of coercion which had forbidden his re-ap- 
Could he have disentangled 


act, he would long ere this have returned to his 


pearance among his friends. 
the raveled skein of secrecy in whose meshes the poor 
youth was bound, the defter-dar would have exerted 
every energy, and strained every nerve to restore him to 
the world ; but to hear of him only to earn the miserable 
privilege of knowing him to be beyond human help, was 
a torment rather than a blessing to his anxious affection, 
His mother was no more; his former associates had al- 
most forgotten him. He, alone, remembered him with 
regret; and yet he would have thanked the messenger 
who brought the tidings of his death. But this was not 
to b : third time came a scroll from Hassan—a voice 
from his living grave—a record of his jeopardy—an ap- 
peal to the friend who had cherished bim :— 

«“ For the last time,” he wrote, “ Hassan, the son of 
Said, pours forth his grief before the defter-dar of the 
Sultan Mourad. I have a vague dream that a shadow 
had passed over your brightness, ere from me light was 
altogether shut out. It may have been so—I know not 
if it were—I heed it not, though you proclaim it to be 
truth. The sky is full of stars: the sage alone marks 
the quenching of those which fade from the galaxy: to 
the common gaze all is unchanged—I shall trouble you 
no more—this is my last appeal. Save me, or I am lost 
—gold alone can serve me: you have gold, and your 
heart is large: to none else can I apply. I write to you 
like a madman, but it is only the madness of desperation. 
I care not what may be the consequence, I will write to 
you no more, Friend! father! protector'—save me 
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the lost Hassan.” 


| when he listed. 


friend. 


and was instantly admitted. 

But the defter-dar had learnt a lesson of self-reliance 
from the failure of the attendant whom he had on a pre- 
| vious occasion entrusted with the discovery of a secret 
| which he was morbidly anxious to unravel; and sufler- 
| ing the messenger of Hassan to leave the house by the 
main portal, unpursued and unimpeded, he_ hastily 
changed his turban and pelisse, and passed out by a side 
door opening into his own garden, and thence into a cross 
path terminating in the main street, along which he 
shrewdly conjectured that the slave, whose person he 
was confident of recognising on the instant, must ulti- 
Nor was he deceived in his conjecture; 





| mately pass. 


| for, having by this less circuitous route arrived in the | 


| great thoroughfare before the person whom he was anx- 
ious to observe, and having, moreover, by hisown change 
of costume, prevented all suspicion save that which might 
be created by his subsequent want of caution, he had ere 
long the satisfaction of seeing the slave turn the corner 

| of the lane, and make his way towards the great square 
of the Atmeidan. 

The defter-dar was careful, as they crossed the large 
open space, and passed beside its stately columns, to 
shroud himself among the crowd; and, when they entered 
the street beyond it, to leave such a distance between the 
stranger and himself as to set suspicion at defiance. He 
remarked that the slave looked back at intervals, like one 
who cared not to trust altogether to his seeming impuni- 
ty ; but whenever this happened, the defter-dar craftily 
paused, as though he were entering some house beside 
his path ; or fairly swung himself round, and made a 
few backward steps, as though his route crossed that of 
his fellow-passenger ; thus preventing the perfect view 
of his person which would have betrayed his continued 
identity. 

And thus it was that the defter-dar tracked the mes- 
senger of Hassan to the dwelling which he entered ; and 
he even ventured to linger for a while in its immediate 
neighbourhood to mark whether he would reappear : but 
he came not forth again ; and the defter-dar finally bent 
his steps homeward, with the feeling of one who is just 
awakening from a perplexed ana painful dream. 

On the morrow he caused strict but guarded enquiries 
to be made, and soon learned the history of the house and 
its inhabitants. It was the abode, said the neighbours, 
of a stern and pious matron, Hemdouné Hanoum by 
name, whose harem was invisible as that of the grand 
seignior himself: who gave alms largely to the poor; 
and who welcomed with courtesy every wandering der- 
vish or fakeer who claimed her hospitality, and deemed 
her cares amply repaid by their prayers and blessings. 

| *In vain did the defter-dar endeavour by subtle ques- 
tionings to elicit information of a more mysterious and 
exciting nature; the whole day was spent in useless 
efforts to shake, or at least to throw a doubt upon, this 
well-connected story ; and, when evening fell, he became 
more than ever perplexed as to the measures which he 
should adopt to penetrate sv closely-woven a mystery. 

The hour of rest came, and the defter-dar retired to 
his bed, but not to sleep. He lay revolving a thousand 
schemes, each less feasible than the last, until suddenly 
a new idea burst upon him; when, with a prayer to 
| Allah and the prophet, he composed himself quietly upon 

his cushions with a smile upon his lips and slept. 


—_—a—— 
CHAPTER VI. 


THE DIAMOND MERCHANT—CONTINUED. 


| Early in the morning, the purse-bearer of the defter- 
dar bent his way to the great Tcharchi of the city, and 


again <n this occasion—place the same sum as before at | was absent nearly an hour; and during this time, his 
the disposal of my messenger; and then pity and forget | master more than once removed the chibouque from bis 


| lips, and leaned forward in the attitude of listening, 


The defter-dar replied to the missive by silently put- | When at length he returned, he passed at once to the 
ting a purse of gold into the hands of the expectant | presence of the effendi; and, having made his obeisance, 
slave, and coldly telling him that he was free to depart | and carefully let fall behind him the heavy screen of 
The man looked steadily in the face of | tapestry which veiled the door of the apartment, he drew 
| the courtier, made a respectful obeisance, and withdrew. | from beneath bis ample robe a handkerchief, from which 
As he left the house, he glanced stealthily back to note | he took the flowing garments of a Bektachy, or Moun. 
if he were pursued, but the street was empty; and the 
manner of the defter-dar had been sufficiently inuifferent | its binding of crimson wool; the buffalo-horn with its 
to convince him that the existence and well-being of 
Hassan were rapidly becoming unimportant to his former 
Thus assured, the messenger made few digres- 
sions from his direct path; and, after half an hour of 
rapid walking, beat upon the door of a stately mansion, 


tain Dervish. ‘There was the wadded cap of cloth with 
| leathern sling ; the broad belt of untanned leather clasped 
| with a clasp of metal; the scarlet slippers, the heavy 
| rosary, the iron lamp suspended from the girdle, and the 
ample robe and mantle of serge. 
| The metamorphosis was speedily completed ; and only 
| a few moments had passed since the return of the purse- 
| bearer, ere the ex-courtier stood before him in the full 
| garb of a mountain devotee. But the defter-dar, how- 
| ever excellent he admitted the disguise to be, would not 
| venture to trust it to the prying eye of day; and the 
| garments were accordingly laid aside until the twilight 
came to aid, with its long shadows, the enterprise of the 
| adventurous friend. 
| At length the favourable hour arrived ; and when the 
| defter-dar passed out into the street in the midst of his 
| own slaves, not a prostration was made, though many 
| an eye turned on him in wonder, as none had seen him 
‘enter. Satisfied with this unceremonious proof of his 
| successful transformation, the heart of the effendi beat 
| high with hope as he pressed forward to the dwelling of 
| the mysterious Hemdouné Hanoum; nor did he allow 
his hand to falter as he beat upon the well-remembered 
door. 
A weary interval elapsed ere his summons was an- 

| swered; but ultimately a sturdy slave appeared, who 

seemed desirous to veil the interior of the dwelling from 

the gaze of the intruder, as he scarcely opened the portal 
| sufficient to enable the suppliant dervish to perceive that 
the ball beyond was of vast extent and magnificent pro- 
| portions, although scantily lighted from the gallery which 
| ran round its lofty walls. 
| The defter-dar was not, however, to be diverted from 
| his purpose by the surliness of a porter ; and he told his 
| tale of travel and weariness in a tone which at once in- 
| 


iy 
| 
| 








| sured to it the ample credence of his listener. 

“The Hanoum Effendi cares not to open her doors 
after sunset,” said the slave coldly ; “she is a widow, 
| and deems it not seemly. But you are a holy man, and 
| you are travel-spent ; I will tell her of your arrival, and 
| shall be speedy with my answer. Bashustun, upon my 
| head be it! she shall know that you are at ber thres- 
| hold.” And, without awaiting the reply of the defter- 
| dar, he hastily closed the door, and the sound of his 
rapidly retreating footsteps soon died away in the 
| distance. 

Afier a brief interval he returned, and with civil words 
| welcomed the stranger to the roof of his mistress, as he 
} stood aside to give him entrance; and the defter-dar 
|found himself in a stately hall, paved with marble, 
around which ran a wide gallery, whence opened a range 
| of apartments. But he had little time to acquaint him- 
| self with the locality, for he was hastily hurried forward 
| a considerable distance down one or two dark passages ; 
| and, finally, into a second saloon of incomparable beauty, 
| surrounded, like the outer hall, by a gallery, whose beavy 
| balustrades were richly wrought and gilded, and to which 
access was afforded by a noble flight of marble steps that 
| swept downward on either side of the stately apartment; 
| he cast a hasty glance around as he was about to follow 
| his conductor to a chamber on the ground floor, when a 
| shuffling of slippers was heard, and the slave paused, 
| and bowed reverently before a tall muffled figure which 
| hastily approached him. 
| «ITs this the holy man?” asked a voice which would 
| have been harsh, bad not time softened in some degree 
its asperity ; “ Ne bilirim—what can I say? Is this the 
| dervish who claims shelter for the night beneath my 
| roof?” And, as the question was uttered, a lean and 
| withered arm emerged from the mass of drapery, and a 
| bony hand held a lamp close to the face of the pretended 
devotee. 
| The defter-dar bent low before the speaker, and an- 
| swered humbly in the affirmative. 
| A shrill, mocking laugh, that ruvg painfully in his 
' ears, wos the result of the assurance: and, ere he bad 
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recovered from its effects, the mantle in which the female 
was enveloped was cast off; the lamp that she held trans. 
ferred to the slave who still stood silently beside her; 
and, as she clapped her hands, the doors along the gal- 
lery were flung back, disclosing a glare of light by which 
the defter-dar was momentarily blinded, while, like a 
flight of summer birds, forth flocked a troop of maidens 
as fair as the morning, whose ringing and yet musical 
laughter created in an instant an atmosphere of joy 
about them, as they rapidly descended the marble stairs 
into the hall. 

« Ajaib—wonderful ! here is one,” half croaked, half 
shrieked the withered crone who appeared to be the mis- 
tress of the revels, “ one who comes to us with a chaplet 
of beads and the robe of a dervish, and thinks to cheat 
us into a belief of bis sanctity! Look to it, all of you, 
for there must be treachery here.” And, as she ceased 
speaking, the slave put the lamp into the hand of the 


foremost of the young beauties, who, with a gesture half | 


mocking, half curious, raised it to the face of the mer- 
chant as the old woman had previously done, and then 
passed it, with a silent shake of the head, to her neigh- 
bour. 

When each had played her part in this singular pan- 
tomime, and that all had disclaimed any knowledge of 
the stranger’s identity, he stood in the centre of the 
group, utterly unable to conjecture the meaning of a scene 
such as assuredly he had never before witnessed ; and so 
bewildered were his senses by the loveliness around him, 
that no fear for bis personal safety mingled with his sur- 
prise. That the character for piety borne by Hemdounée 
Hanoum in the neighbourhood, was not altogether merit- 
ed, he at once perceived ; and, as he glanced towards the 
lean and withered beldame who stood glaring at him 
with keen and eager eyes, as though she would read his 
secret on his brow, strange thoughts and fancies crowded 
upon him, and he almost began to regret that he had 
undertaken the adventure. But repentance came too 
late: he was now utterly in her power, and he felt that 
firmness alone could save him from its effects. 

“ Our holy guest faints with travel,” once more burst 
forth the acrid voice of the old woman; “ he has toiled 
all day beneath a hot sun, and there is neither soil nor 
dust upon his garments; he has left his slippers on the 
threshold, and the crimson is yet unfaded. Let him, 
however, blow us one blast upon his buffalo-horn, and 
we will crave the benefit of his prayers, How now, 
effendim, is your breath spent, that you refuse me this 
courtesy ?” 

It was, however, no part of the defter-dar’s purpose 
to refuse, though he Lesitated for a moment ere he com- 
plied, being perfectly ignorant of his own capabilities in 
this new science; and when at last he raised the primi- 
tive instrument to his lips, he blew so discordant and 
unmeasured a blast as threw the laughing maidens into 
a convulsion of merriment, and perfectly satisfied Hem- 
douné Hanoum that her ordinary sagacity had not for- 
saken her. 

“Gel, gel—come, come ;” she exclaimed, “ we will 
trouble our pious guest for no more mountain music. 
He has, however, done his best to amuse us, and we are 
bound to repay his good-will in kind. Felech-so, my 
daughter, to your care I confide him; show him the 
wonders of our fairy palace, and tend him carefully until 
he has o’ermastered his fatigue—I will be with you 
anon;” and, with another fiendish laugh, she shuffled 
from the hall. 


? 


Felech-so gazed upon the stranger for an instant, as 
though some faint and far-off memory were shaping it- 
self into tangibility in her mind; but she did not long 
indulge so dangerous a mood, and, in the next moment, 
she was busily engaged in assisting her companions to 
teplace the coarse head-gear of the defter-dar with a 
turban of consummate cost and beauty, and to throw 
over his robe of serge a pelisse richly lined and overlaid 
with sables. When this was done, they led him to a 
sofa, and established him among the yielding cushions, 
whose golden embroidery showed gorgeously on its 
ground of pale blue satin; and, while one filled his 
chibouque of jasmin wood, and another banded to him 
on ber knees the minute cup of mocha, in its precious 
setting of filigree gold, lipped with jewels, Felech-so 
established herself on a Persian carpet at his feet, and, 
with her graceful zebec and powerful voice, regulated 
the movements of a group who had ranged themselves 





in the centre of the floor, to dance the dance of the ha- 
rem. 

The defter-dar was dazzled, but he was not blinded. | 
He felt at once that all this was part of a system intend- 
ed to bewilder and throw him off bis guard ; but he was | 
no longer young enough to yield up his reason captive | 
to the fascinations of the moment. Dark eyes were 
flashing round him, white arms were wreathing grace- 
fully in air, and long jetty tresses were falling in rich 
mnasses on shoulders as white and smooth as ivory. The 
defter-dar saw all, and felt its beauty: but, as he gazed | 
about him, he remembered a tale, which had once been | 
told to him by a giaour, of one of the diversions of the 
far west, where crowds flock together, and seat them- 
selves under pavillions of crimson, to listen to soft music, 
and to see fair women and graceful men mimic the ad- 
ventures of every-day life, and live through a long and 
eventful existence in the course of one brief night. Even 
thus looked the defter-dar on the scene around him. He 
felt that it was a hollow and deceitful pageant, which 
must ere long fade before sterner and cold realities ; and 
when the bright shapes which had flitted past him in the 
dance, ultimately grouped themselves about him, as if to 
await his pleasure, he thanked them for their courtesy in 
a voice as steady as its wont. 

The dance had not long ceased when Hemdouné Ha- 
noum entered the apartment, and, as she crossed the 
threshold, every fair head bent low before her. «It is 
well,” she said, as she glanced towards her visiter; ‘“ imy 
lord has cast off his disguise, and has now only to tell 
us his name and rank, ere we devise new modes of 
amusement to divert his leisure hours.” 

“ Ne belirim—what can I say? You do your slave 
too much grace, effendim,” said the defter-dar, quietly ; | 
“that Tam not that which I would fain have seemed, is 
true, and I will not wrong your sagacity by attempting | 
longer to conceal the fact. But neither am I that which | 
your courtesy would suggest. Your reception has been 
so much beyond my poor deserts, that I am bound in | 
gratitude to tell you all—” 

As the defter-dar paused for a moment, he accident- 
ally caught the bright eye of Felech-so fixed eagerly, 
and, as it seemed, deprecatingly, upon him ; but it might 
have been only fancy that there was warning in her 
earnest gaze, and he had no opportunity to convince 
himself of the fact, as her head was hastily averted when 
their eyes had met. 

“Tam a merchant, effendim, trading from a port in 
the Black Sea to the fair city of Stamboul, and I have 
just freighted an outward-bound brig with the whole | 
produce of ten years of industry, leaving myself so 
scantily provided as to be utterly unable to meet the | 
daily outlay necessary to my existence, until the arrival 
of a brother merchant, for whom I am anxiously watch- | 
ing from hour to hour; and who has promised me a | 
share in a venture of so profitable a character, that, 
should he hold to bis word, my fortune is made. In this 
strait, being unwilling to lodge myself in a khan with- | 
out the present means of paying fairly for the accommo- 
dation, I exchanged my usual dress with a dealer in the 
Tcharchi for the costume of a mountain dervish, well 
knowing that in that guise I should be certain to profit 
by the alms of the pious. ‘The fame of the holy and 
charitable Hemdouné Hanoum reached me as Egtood in | 
one of the great thoroughfares of the city, uncertain to- 
wards which quarter I should first bend my steps, and 
decided me at once. I have now confessed myself to be 
an impostor, effendim, and should you put me forth, I 
shall submit to the justice of your fiat without a mur- 
mur.” 

As he ceased speaking, the defter-dar glanced towards | 
Felech-so, and this time there could be no mistake. An 
expression of unutterable relief had passed over her 
features, but she sat with her face turned slightly aside, 
and her hands folded upon her bosom, as though she 
felt no interest in the narration of the stranger. 

«And you are then really too poor to lodge yourself 
in a public caravanserai ?” said Hemdouné Hanoun, in- 
terrogatively, 

«“ You have said it,” was the concise reply. 

“ Do you not rather mock us with a new fable,” 
asked the old woman, angrily, ““when you amuse us 
with the tale of your poverty, while you wear upon 
your finger a diamond which would well nigh ransom 
a province! Ey vah! we are not to be cheated twice.” 

For a moment the defier-dar did not reply—for a se- 





cond his ready wit deserted him—and the blood rushed 
in a volume to bis brow, as he stood self-convicted of a 
carelessness which, for aught he knew, might perhaps 
cost him his life. 

That the aged fiend who sat with her keen eyes fixed 
upon him, evidently gloating over his discomposure, 
would suffer him to depart after having laid bare before 
him, for some hidden purpose of her own, the secrets of 
her household, he was not weak enough to believe even 
for an instant; and that she would not scruple to rid 
herself, by the most effectual means, of so profitless a 
guest, he was equally assured ; and, in this dilemma, he 
resolved to make one more attempt, ere he resigned him- 
self tamely to a fate at which it was not difficult to 
guess. 

“ What blossom shall be hidden from the sun? and 
what sand-rift shall resist the billow?” exclaimed he, as 
if in admiration of the shrewdness of his hostess. “ Is 
it not in vain that I would conceal even a portion of my 
secret from Hemdouné Hanoum, to whom it is given to 
know all things? This, ring, Effendim;” and, as in 
obedience to a gesture of the old woman, he withdrew 
it from his finger, and placed it in her hand, he remem- 
bered with a pang that the precious jewel had been the 
gift of the sultan in his days of court favour, and that 
it was now, in all probability, lost to him for ever !— 
“this ring is a portion of the mystery. Look on it well, 
and then tell me if it be not a diamond of surpassing 
beauty.” 

The aged woman readily obeyed: she passed the glo- 
rious jewel on her own bony finger, and, having examined 
it near the light, and ascertained that it was without spot 
or blemish; and that, as she slowly moved her hand to 
and fro, it gave out a thousand rainbow tints, she with- 
drew with it into a far corner of the saloon, and there, 
shading it from the glare of the tapers, she admired the 
sparks which, with every movement that she made, it 
flung out into the darkness. 

“It is a rare stone!” she said, more blandly than she 
had yet spoken, as she returned to the side of the defter- 
dar; “the sultan himself hath not a finer. I would fain 
hear its history ere F restore it to you.” 

« That shall you not do, Effendim,” replied her crafty 
guest, “if its possession give you pleasure—nay, offer 
me no acknowledgments, I pray you ;” he added hastily, 
as his hostess was about to speak: “keep the bauble, 
and I will tell you all. I have already stated that I am 
awaiting in Stamboul a merchant of my acquaintance ; 
but I played you false when I pleaded poverty as an ex- 
tenuation of my disguise. I am about to confide to you 
a secret upon which hangs my life, but you will not be- 
tray me: and brief shall be the period which intervenes 
ere I repay you a hundred fold for all the courtesies that 
you have lavished on me. Efferdim, the trinket on 
your finger is a mere toy—the jewel is counterfeit—I 
came to the city with many such for sale, and I have 
yarted from them all at a heavy sum, save this, which I 
retained in a weak fit of sentiment, because it had been 
given to me by my friend ere he admitted me to a share 
in his adventurous traffic. Many of the stones with 
which I came taden to Stamboul have found their way 
into the treasury of the padishah,* others are in the ha- 
rems of our wealthiest pashas, while a few of the mean- 
est are at this moment the boast and wonder of the 
bezenstein. Were my secret discovered, the bowstring 
would be my portion; but, meanwhile, so long as I con- 
tinue unbetrayed, I coin piastres faster than the taraf- 
hanét himself.” 


A deep thoughtfulness settled like a cloud on the 
stern brow of Hemdouné Hanoum, and she did not im- 
mediately reply to the communication of her guest; but, 
after a while she looked up, and said anxiously, “ Do I 
understand that you have no other jewel of the same 
sort in your possession ?” 

« At this moment, none,” answered the guest, readily ; 
“but my friend and principal, Mechmed Cadiré Ishmael, 
who himself manufactures them, should arrive in the 
city to-morrow evening at the latest; and if it be per- 
mitted to him to share in the smiles which have lit up 
my own existence since sunset, I will answer for the 
readiness with which he will repay the debt of hospi- 
tality, by permitting the hanoum effendi to select a do- 
zen of the stones, ere he offers them for public sale in 


* Sovereign. t Inspector of the mint. 
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the bezenstein, as a memorial of her own charity and 


¢ i 

Lb vill not know where to find you,” suggest- 
€ j 

I lessly, should I not myself seek and conduct 
him er, he will pursue me in vain,” replied the 
defler-dar; “for he will scarcely look to find his com- 
rade, | n, in the palace of a pasha’s wife.” 

\ || describe the good merchant to my trusty 

lave Euain,” said the old woman; “ and you can write 

a few words of greeting and invitation, which will be 


” 


his warrant with your friend 

You say well, effendim,” was the ready answer; 
» not the colour of his vest, nor the tint of 
Mechmed is from the desert, and only leaves 
There are 


his turban. 
the caravan to pass over to the Golden City. 


many « is name in the bezenstein, and your slave may 
miss him until his fairest merchandise is vartered to the 
dealers in diamonds, and he has no longer any stones to 
offer to the hanouin elTendi, or her ladivs.” 

“Tt is true,” said the crone, after another pause of 
thought; “I would have kept you here as a surety for 
his coming, but the jewel which you leave with me con- 
vinces me ol yur good faith. You shall depart, then, 


to-morrow at break of day, and at sunset J shall expect 
ympanied by your friend. It will please 


me to see his merchandise, and to hear from him the 


tale of his desert pilgrimage.” She then clapped her 
hands, and a slave, habited ina fl wing robe of crimson 
and gold, hastily obeyed the signal, and prostrated him- 
self to the earth before her. 

‘Saduk,” she said, with peculiar emphasis, “ conduct 
Ibrahim Effendi, my honoured guest, to a chamber near 
the ball of entrance. At daybreak he will depart—hin- 
der him not—I have told you my pleasure.” 

To hear is to obey,” was the brief reply; but, as 
the ive glanced towards the defter-dar, he could not 
wholly conceal the astonishment which the words of his 


tress had elicited. 
—>— 
CHAPTER VII. 


THE DIAMOND MERCHANT——CONTINUED, 


In a short time all was silence in that house of mys- 
tery. ‘I'he defter-dar, greatly to his satisfaction, found 
him If lged in @ mean apartment opening beside the 
door of entrance; and, having narrowly searched his 
chamber to ascertain that he could not be intruded upon 


from any other outlet, threw himself upon his bed to 
think over the occurrences of the evening. That he 

| in considerable danger he was fully aware: for 
rehended at once that he was indebted to the 
of his hostess for even the questionable chance 
He had marked the 
I of her eye when she first detected the jewel: he 
had observed an inward struggle, ere, in the hope of 
she had compelled herself to permit his 
departure: even yet she might repent! And as this last 
fearful reflection crossed his mind, the defter-dar became 
tless—fearing he knew not what; and at 
intervals imagining that he detected through the deep 
stillness the stealthy tread of feet, and the rustling of 
drapery. Hours passed over him thus—hours which 
appeared to his excited imagination as interminable: 
when suddenly he became aware that his fancy no longer 
cheated him, but that some one was beside him whose 
deep and hurried breathing came hot and troubled to his 
brow. 

The defter-dar sprang instantly into a sitting posture, 
and would have spoken: but a small soft hand was 
pressed heavily upon his mouth, as the voice of Felech- 
so murmured in his ear: “ Khosh bulddk !—well found! 
Be calm—be silent—or you are lost—Hassan is lost— 
and I shall myself become the sacrifice of your indis- 
cretion. We have no time to lose—listen to me then 
attentively. Hassan is here, bowed by chains in a loath- 
some dungeon, where he will be suffered to exist until 
his friend, the defter-dar, to whom he has been compelled 
to apply for vast sums, refuses farther to assist him. 
When the slave who bears his letter first returns empty- 
handed, Saduk and his comrade will at once end his sor- 
rows with the bow-string: and I need not tell you, 
effendim, that the grave betrays no secret. He is one 
of many who are wasting away their bright youth not 
a hundred feet beneath the spot where I now stard. 


was stil 


pe which now offered itself. 
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| Thrice have I saved the life of Hassan, when his hours 

were numbered by his refusal to write those letters to 
his friead. The accursed love of gold is the impulse of 
the vile mistress of this impious house. We, her slaves, 
the creatures whom she has bought at a price, and tutor- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


beauty the means of whiling to her roof the young and 
the wealthy ; and here they are compelled to drag on a 
despairing existence, so long as their prayers for gold 
are answered by their friends. But, Hassan! Hassan! 
can you not save him from this living death? I have 
watched over his existence as though my own hung 
upon its duration, for I have learnt to love him in his 
misery. I it was who whiled him hither; but now, 
now,” she continued as her voice became stifled with 
agony ; “ now I would gladly lay down my blighted and 
unhappy life, to know that he was once more free,” 

‘* Tchapouk, tchapouk— Haste ! haste! let me know 
all,” urged the defter-dar. 

“T trembled for you a few hours back,” pursued 
Felech-so, struggling to control her anguish; “ I know 
not why, but from the moment of your entrance here, a 
strange wild hope grew in my heart that you were fated 
| to save Hassan—and I trembled lest your own tale should 
| destroy you. But you acted wisely, and for the moment 
| you are saved. Think not, however, that I am duped 

by your fiction of the false diamond—trust not that 
| Hemdouné Hanoum, when in the solitude of her cham- 
| ber her fiendish avarice yields to her fear of detection 
| and exposure, will not also awaken to a conviction of its 
| falsehood, and, suspicious of your motive, place you at 

once beyond all power of treachery. Wait not for the 
| dawn, or you will never see the rise of another sun. I 
| have drugged the sherbet of Saduk with opium; he 


| should keep the door, but even now he sleeps a sleep as 





| deep as that of the grave. Take the key from his girdle, | 


| and fly—return speedily, but be it with help and arms— 
[ dare not linger another moment—farewell, and 
remember Felech-so.” 

As the last words passed her lips, the defter-dar was 
conscious that she had left his side; and an instant af- 
terwards a cold stream of air, entering through a con- 
cealed opening in the wall of his apartinent, assured him 
of her departure. 

Not a moment was to be lost, and, hastily seizing the 
turban and pelisse which lay beside his bed, the excited 
| courtier strode silently into the hall. 
| still lung a dim and uncertain light on the surrounding 
objects, and by its assistance he at once distinguished 
the form of Saduk stretched on his mat in a heavy sleep. 
For one instant, and but one, the defter-dar hesitated. 
Should this nocturnal visit be only a part of the plot, to 
induce bim to exhibit suspicion, and thus afford a plausi- 
ble pretext for violence ? but immediately cate the re- 
flection that, if violence were indeed intended, no action 
of his own would be required as an apology for its ex- 
ercise—and bad not Felech-so told him that Hassan yet 
lived—in misery, and suffering, and chains? ‘The defter- 
| dar despised himself that he oad yielded even moment- 
arily to the promptings of his cowardice; and, bending 
over Saduk for an instant to assure himself that his 
sluinber was not feigned, be possessed himself of the 
huge key that was hidden amid the folds of the shawl 
which bound his waist, and ere long found himself be- 
neath the broad moonlight in the open street. 

The defier-dar stopped not to admire the beautiful 
effects of light and shade which preseuted themselves as 
| he hurried on, but hastily pursued his way to his own | 
habitation; feeling as though he had been absent from 
his home for months; so much had he been impressed 
by the rapid and extraordinary events of the evening. 

Morning was just beginning to break over the Asian 
| hills when he reached his own door, and beat loudly for 
| admittance: and he had traversed his accustomed cham- 
| ber more than once, and examined minutely the rich 
| pelisse, and the costly cachemire that composed his tur- 
| ban, ere he could quite convince himself that he had not 
just awakened from a troublous dream, As his thoughts 
| unraveled themselves slowly from the chaos of memories 
|in which they were involved, the defter-dar was glad 
that he had retained these vouchers for his story, for the 
more he mused upon the night’s adventure, the more he 
felt its apparent improbability and romance; and, con- 
scious of the imperative necessity of speedy and power- 
ful measures, in order to preserve the life of Hassan, he 
| knew that he had bat one line of conduct to pursue; | 


away. 





| 


ed in her wickedness, are taught to make our miserable | 


An expiring lamp | 


and that, painful and humiliating as it was, he could no 
hope for success through any other means. 

Never, since his dismission from office, had the ex. 
courtier sought the presence of the sultan ; he felt that 
he had been wronged for a new favourite, and he had 
too much self-respect to expostulate, where he was con. 
scious that expostulation would avail him nothing. And 
now, when years had gone by, and, it might be, that his 
very name was forgotten by Mourad, he was about to 
present himself at the foot of the throne as a suppliant 
—as an actor in a wild and questionable drama—as a 
mad and fool-hardy adventurer. 

The resolution of the defter-dar did not falter for an 
instant, but his pride revolted, and he sickened under his 
task, as he bent his way to the Sublime Porte to suppli- 
cate an audience of the sultan. Well was it for him 
that he came in a fortunate hour; for the court astrolo- 
ger had predicted that every undertaking of his imperial 
master, during this auspicious moon, should prosper to 
| his heart’s content ; and, as it chanced that it had bith- 
erto offered little save satiety to the high-hearted mo- 
narch, he at once consented to receive his discarded 
courtier, and to lend a favourable ear to his petition, be 
it what it might. 

But Sultan Mourad, when he so graciously signified 
his pleasure, looked not to be repaid by a tale so wild 
and strange as that of the ex-treasurer: and he bad 
scarcely heard it to an end ere he exclaimed earnestly— 
« Be héy !—what’s this?) Why, it surpasses our most 
sanguine hopes! here is still adventure to be found in 
our good city! Why have you been so long absent from 
our presence, my lord ex-treasurer? We have always 
respected the man, though we dismissed the minister, 
And you are to return to the baunts of these young 
houri, said you not so? and your friend is to be ad- 
mnitted on your responsibility ?” 

“ Light of the World!” replied the defter-dar, as he 
still remained prostrate before the sultan; “ I was com- 
pelled to the promise in order to save my life; for my- 
self, I have resolved to keep my word ; and it is to crave 
your sublime approval and assistance that I am now a 
suppliant in the dust before you—but the fable is at an 
end: the rest of the adventure must be achieved by 
force ; for none would venture to share with me the risk 
of further deception.” 

“ Bakalum—we shall see. You forget to whom you 
speak,”’ said the excited Mourad; “you shall yet play 
your part, even to the end—you shall still be Ibrahim 
Effendi, and I will personate Mechmed Cadiré Ishmaél, 
the manufacturer of diamonds! Mashallah, it is a good 
trade, and one that were well worth the learning! We 
shall pave our palaces with gold dust when we have 
mastered the mystery! And now withdraw, effendim: 
we have of late had some defalcations in our public 
treasury, and you bring us a secret so unlooked-for and 
so welcome, that we owe you an instant demonstration 
of our gratitude: retire then, defter-dar, and at sunset 
return hither, for we shall look for you, atid be prepared 
to start upon our expedition.” 


The minister, reinstated at once in the favour of the 
sultan, and in his long-forfeited dignities, kissed the hem 





of the sacred garment, and withdrew from the presence 
to muse over his unexpected good fortune. It was to 
Nefzi-Sabah that he first confided it; but gradually the 
happy intelligence spread through the household, and 
thence to the world beyond ; and long ere the setting 
sun warned the restored favourite that the hour had ar- 
rived when he was once more to set forth in pursuance 
of an adventure which had already so deeply benefited 
his fortunes, his ante-room was filled with long oblivious 
friends, who were suddenly seized with eager and earn- 
est anxiety for his social and bodily welfare ! 

On arriving at the palace, the defter-dar was imme- 
diately ushered with much ceremony to a private apart- 
ment, which he had scarcely entered when he perceived 
an individual, plainly clad in the common garb of a mer- 
chant, advancing towards him; and he had barely time 
to bend his forehead to the earth, when the sultan ex- 
claimed gaily :—“ Rise, Ibrahim, my brother; with this 
coarse and somewhat inconvenient garb I have for a 
time doffed the padishah. We should now be on our 
way; and I can acquaint you as we traverse the city 
with the plans which I have formed to ensure the suc- 
cess of our undertaking. ‘To our task, then, Ibrahim! 


The sun will set ere long; and you were pledged to 
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return to the bospltable halls of a ‘ican ere | liantly lig! 


nightfall.” 
The word of Mourad was law ; and the god of day had 


scarcely dipped his golden hair in the blue waters of the | 

Bosphorus, when the two disguised merchants beat upon | 

the door of Hassan’s prison-house. 
—»>— 

CHAPTER VIII. 


THE DIAMOND MERCHANT—CONTINUED. 


They were evidently not expected ; for, as on the 
occasion of the defter- dar’s former visit, they were de- 
tained for a considerable time ere the door was cautiously 
opened ; but, at sight of the well-remembered face of the 
merchant, [brahim the slave hastily bade them enter, and 
as hastily closed the door behind them. The words of 
his greeting were courteous, but its manner struck both | 
the sultan and his companion, as dark and threatening ; | 
and it was without regret that they obeyed his bidding 
and remained alone together in the hall, while he has- | 
tened to apprise his mistress of their arrival. 

If they had been detained in the street, they had no 
cause to complain of delay on the part of the old woman. 
Only a few seconds had elapsed, ere the rapid shuffling 
of her slippers was heard in the distance, and the two 
merchants bent low before her, as she emerged from the | 
Jong gallery, and stood beside them. 

«“Khosh geldin—you are welcome,” 
hastily. 

« Khosh baldak—well found,” was the ready reply of | 
her visiters, as they repeated the salam aleikum. 

«Why, this is well, Ibrahim, my son,” she said, with 
a smile whose fierceness she could not wholly conceal ; 
“after having played the truant in such unseemly style, 
as to give us room to doubt at once your truth and your 
honesty, you reappear, according to your promise, when 
we had abandoned all hope of again receiving you as a 
guest. And this, then, is the honourable merchant your 
friend, Mechmed Cadiré Ishmaél ? He is welcome to my 
house; and the more so that you are his companion. 
But come, come,” she added somewhat impatiently ; 
“the hall is chilly, and we waste time.” Then, as she 
moved slowly on before them, attended by the slave 
bearing a lamp, she muttered in a low voice, which dis- 
tinctly reached the ear of the sultan, who was imme- 
diately behind her: “ And am [to select a score of stones 
—a score! poor fools, poor fools—are they not all mine 
—all2” and a fiendish chuckie and a clenching of the 
thin bony hands filled up the measure of her meaning. 

« But tell me, effendim, tel! me,” she said, a moment 
afterwards; “you, Ibrahim, my friend, it is to you I 
speak, and the excellent merchant, your associate, will 
pardon me that I neglect him for a while—tell me, I 
pray you, wherefore you fled from my dwelling last 
night, like one who apprehended evil? Did any offer you 
insult or annoyance? Did any wild suspicion, or weak 
alarm, prompt your flight? Teil me honestly, for I hate 
mystery.” 

“Surely the Hanoum Effendi jests with her slave,” 
was the reply of the defter-dar; “the cause was too , 
simple to need long seeking. I had an ill dream, which 
somewhat ruffled me, and, to rid myself of its effects, I 
passed from my chamber into the hall, that I might breathe 
more freely, when I was attracted by sight of the slothful 
Saduk. I knew at once that he should keep the door, 
and I remembered that the safety of Hemdouné Hanoum 
and her whole household depended on the vigilance of 
this snoring slave. I did not awaken him, for the thought 
struck me that I could teach him a lesson more likely to | 
produce amendment than any reproaches ; and accord- 
ingly, I resolved, even at some inconvenience to myself, 
to depart without his assistance, in order to prove to him | 
that his sluggishness might, under some circumstances, 
have been the cause of mischief. If I did wrong, the 
Hanoum Effendi will pardon me—as to the slaves who 
slumber when they should watch, what are they? haivan | 
der—they are animals !” 

“Twas shrewdly done,” said the old crone; “a deed | 
after my own heart. I have myself finished the work | 
which you began so bravely ; and there is now no fear 
that the slave Saduk will ever sleep upon his post | 
again.” | 

As she uttered these words, the party emerged from | 
the dark passage along which they had been slowly ad- 
vancing, and found themselves in a superb saloon, bril- | 


she exclaimed | 


| suspicion had vanished from her haggard countenance. 


, | ment; 
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| beauties, among whom the defter arth iainenily Tecog- 
| nised Felech-eo. But ere he made his salutation to the 
bright band, he gave one hurried glance at the old wo- 


man, and remarked with satisfaction that every shade ot | 


The guests were soon seated on the sumptuous divan, | 
beside their hostess, and supplied with chibouques and 
coffee by the fair hands of her attendant maidens; and 
then the impatience of Hemdouné Hanoum became un- | 
controllable, and she abruptly desired the merchant | 
Mechmed Cadiré Ishmaél to display his diamonds, 

The sultan bowed low, and thrust his hand amid the 
folds of his girdle, but suddenly withdrew it, and pressed 
it upon his brow with an expression of acute pain. | 
“ Air! air!” he exclaimed convulsively, “Ibrahim, air, 
or I faint !” 

“ Quick! quick!” shouted the hostess in her turn; 
“look that the lattices be firm, and throw up the case- 
see ye not that the effendi labours for breath.”’ 
she 


Felech-so was the first to obey the bidding ; 
sprang upon the divan with the rapidity of lightning, 
| and flung the wide casement back to its fullest extent; 
and, as the sweet breath of evening came softly into the 
apartment, the merchant slowly revived. A goblet of 


water, tendered to him by one of the ladies, completed | 


his recovery, and he lost no time in gratifying the 
| curiosity of his hostess. 
The joy of Hemdouné Hanoum amounted almost to 


| is certain that, in many of 


| insanity, as her guest spread before her some of the cost- | 


liest jewels of the imperial treasury. Her wasted fingers 
opened and shut, as though she were already clutching 
them in spirit; and her eager eyes fastened on them 
if she feared their instant disappearance, and would thrall 
them with a look. 

“ Gulu*—Zembrutt—Maitapt—Felech-so—”’ 
claimed, addressing the individuals on whom her glance 
chanced to fall; “ we have made a precious harvest to- 
night! The ransom of an spree * And now we will 
waste no more time upon these simple idiots, who have 
brought their own necks to the bow-string ;” and she 
was about to clap her hands, to summon some one with- 
out, when the defter-dar seized her forcibly by the 
arm, as she shouted, “ Fools! Maniacs! 
ment, if you would not have the kavashlir§ 
call hither Mémish and Ferhat; 


as 


she ex- 


close 


upon us, and 


the case- | 


are we to be frightened | 


by the impotent violence of two hair-brained madmen ?” 


One of the maidens sprang to the window, but she 


was held back by Felech-so, who bad already stationed | 


herself beside it; and the progress of the others towards 
the door was arrested by the sultan, who, as he flung 
himself across their path, drew a pistol from his girdle, 
and fired it through the open casement. ‘The report of 
the shot was answered by a shrill cry from the minaret 
of a neighbouring mosque ; and the sultan had 
wrenched from the hand of the fiendish old woman a 
dagger which she had aimed at him, ere the room was 
full of armed men. Thick and fast they poured in 
through the shivered casements on all sides of the dwell- 
ing; and the clatter of their arms, and their shrill cries, 
as they pursued each other through the intricate passages 
of the house sounded fearfully through the silence of the 
night. 

The saloon in which the sultan stood in this 


| 


scarcely 
7 | 


selling | 


of daikness presented a singular spectacle as th® janis- | 


saries prostrated themselves before him. Strown 


over 


the rich Persian carpet were the costly jewels which had | 
been scattered during the struggle of the defter-dar with | 
the old woman; in the centre of the floor stood the | 


sultan, his brow dark, and his eye bright with a terrible 
meaning. In one corner of the apartment were clustered 


together a group of lovely girls, splendidly attired, and | 


wan with fear; while on the rich sofa of gold and azure, 
lay the graceful form of Felech-so, one round white arm 
failing over the edge of the divan, and a slender stream 
of blond flowing from | her bosom to the floor, 

The signal shot of the sultan had been fired in haste, 


and the ball bad terminated the life of the fair and gentle | 


| Felec h- -SO. 

My tale is almost told. The wretched Hemdouné 
Hanoum was bow-strung by two of her own slaves, who 
had been made captive by the janissaries. Coldly and 
sternly, Mourad, as they were brought trembling before 
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hin mail of each pope name; ‘and then, 
from the number, Ménish and Ferhat, who 
destined to the honour of terminating bis own existence, 
he stood by to see his will ed. The victim 
uttered no cry—made no supplicatton—but submitted to 


selecting 
had been 


accomplis! 


her fate with a recklessness worthy of her impious life, 
and, as her quivering body was flung down by her exe- 
| cutioners, the sultan bade them conduct bim to the pri- 
son of Hassan. 

The report of Felech-so to the defter-dar was true in 
every particular. The vaults beneath the had 
been converted into dungeons; where, surrounded by 
squalor, filth, and wretchedness, loaded with chains, and 
attenuated by hunger, the sultan found not only Hassan, 
wealth or 


house 


all young men of 
lost to their families for 


score of other victims, 


been 


buta 
rank, many of whom had 
years. 

The jo 
when they 
the neck of the defter-dar, 
were struck off, he mingled with bis gratitude an enquiry 
for Felech-so ; and his tears only flowed the faster when 
he learnt that she had 
affection, 

Of the fate of her companions there is no record; but, 
had come under the 
ine it; while it 
the state documents subse- 
quent to this adventure, mention is made of a certain 
Hassan Pasha, who held a bigh office of state during the 
latter part of the reign of Sultan Mourad the Second.* 


of the miserable prisoners may be imagined, 
Hassan fell on 
and, as his chains 


recognised their deliverers. 
and wept ; 


perished in the service of her 


were eastern women who 


it is not difficult to ima 


as they 
ban of the law, 


cond, 
—— 

PART If. 

CHAPTER I. 


“Taib! taib!—well done, well done!’ exclaimed 
Carimfil Hanowm, 
ing;”’ Y’Allah! 
drunk it in like soft music; but, truly, as you forewarned 
me, it is somewhat of the saddest. ‘The ca ich 


traced it must have grown beside a swift river, and been 


as the fair Massaldjhe ceased speak- 


Aap : 
tis a wondrous ta'e, and my ears have 


lamt w 


fanned by the breeze of evening; and, ne bilirim—what 


can | say? methinks that I better love a tale of happier 
issue.” 

The young Greek only replied by lifting her instru- 
ment from the cushion on which she had laid it when 
she commenced her narrative, and smiling archly at her 


friend, as, with rapid utterance, she poured forth the fol- 


lowing ballad. 


THE LOST ONE. 


“The winds of our mountains, how gladsome they are; 


But the voice of my loved one is sweeter by far, 
As on his swift Arab, as bright as the day, 
He comes from my bondage to bear me away. 


“They have wreathed my dark tresses with blossom and 
gem, 

But my heart has no fondnes 

I was sought by a stranger—they 

And my iree spirit pines in its 


; to lavish on them; 


made me his bride, 


passionate pride, 


“Speed! speed! to the rider who comes like the wind; 


Whom no peril can daunt, and no fetter can bind ;” 
] no more, 


So sang the sweet voice which we welcome 


For the bride of the stranger bas fled with the giaour 

« Enough, khatoun—darling,” said the fair Circas- 
sian in a low whisper, as a deep blush mantled her 
brow and bosom; “I like your ballad even less than 
your history, for it tells a tale to which it is a sin to 
listen.” 

«TI have done,” smiled her companion, “and now 
we will hearken to the fall of the fountains, the nurmur- 


romantic, and improbable, as this tale will 


E: eaders, it 


* Wild, 


nevertheless strictly 


1s 


appear to iropean Tr 

true; having been drawn from the archives of the 
Turkish — and related by Peroussé Hanoum, the 
lady secretary of the Sultana Azmeé. for the purpose of 
being commnicated to me, during my reside: ce at Con- 
stantinople, in the year 1836 Mourad, or, as | is 
styled in England, Amut ith [i., wasa prince devoted to 


adventure, and of great personal cour 
{ Pen made from a reed. 
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ing of the wind in the mimosa trees, and the song of the | “ Allah buyfik der—the Kadeun Hanoum has rejoiced 
| in my minstrelsy, and we have broken together the spiced 
“ The heart, when 
it is sad, ever loves to fall back upon the past; the river 
| may flow through many valleys, but its waters have all 
| been fed from the same source, and they cannot change 


caged birds; for, truly, they make sweet music.” 
Not long, however, had the fair friends resigned them- 


selves in silence to the calm beauty of the hour, and the 


train cf thought which it engendered, when a slave ap- 
proached with intimation that the pasha purposed pay- 
ing a visit to the harem after the evening meal; and, his 
wile having signified her readiness to receive him, the 
ladies shortly afterwards removed to another apartment, 


in which the supper had been spread by their attend. | 


ants. 

Cushions of delicate pink satin, sprinkled with golden 
stars, were placed beside the silver tray on which the 
meal was to be served; napkins of muslin, as white and 
fine as gossamer, exquisitely embroidered and fringed 
with coloured silks and silver, were laid carefully across 
their knees and over their arms; tepid rose-water, 
poured from a richly gilded vase into a basin of the same 
material, was showered upon their white and taper 
fingers, and the repast commenced. 

A line of slaves, extending from the low tray to the 
door of the apartment, passed the dishes, which were 
served singly, from hand to hand; the one nearest to her 
mistress setting it down before her upon her knees, 

Not a woid was spoken as the meal proceeded, which 
was accompanied by the voices of balf a dozen slave- 


girls, grouped together at the extreme end of the room. | 


There were the delicate keftas, balls of highly sea- 

soned force-meat; tchalva, a dish made of flour, honey, 

and oil; kaimack, an exquisite preparation of thickened 

cream ; moalibe, a species of inferior blanc mange, much 
} 
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| bread of memory,” was the reply. 


| their nature.” 
«“ And yet, what is the past ?” said the satrap philoso- 
| phically, as he took from the hand of an attendant his 
| richly ornamented chibouque, of which the boudaka, 
| or bowl, was curiously gilt, and painted; “ is it not 
| bosh—nothing! ‘The song that has been sung, the tale 
| that has been told, the sherbet that has been drunk, what 
| avail they? Bashustun—On my head be it! They are 
| even less than nought—I have said it.” 
« Otour, janum—Sit, my soul,” was his next excla- 

mation, as he withdrew for an instant the chibouque from 
| his lips, and turned towards his wife: and when, profit- 
| ing by this gracious permission, she had placed herself 
| on the extreme edge of the sofa on which he was com- 
fortably established, a motion of the hand implied a simi- 
| lar command to the young Greek, who obeyed it by 
_ taking her place on a pile of cushions at the feet of her 
| friend. 
| Beyaz,” said the satrap a moment after as he 
| looked up; “I have been searching for the cause of your 
| vaunted cleverness, and I find not in the chambers of 
my brain one with which I can feel satisfied. Hai— 
true, you are a Greek, and the women of your nation are 
| content to turn over the leaves of knowledge, and to 
| trace the characters of communication themselves, while 


prized by the orientals, and eaten with powdered sugar | the fair inmates of our harems—Alhemdullilab—praise 


and rose-water; kibaubs of lamb, served up on skewers | 


of jasmine wood; kubeh, spiced meat, minced, and | 


rolled in vine-leaves, baked crisp ; dolmas, a similar pre- 
paration stewed in cream; tchorba, or soup of several 
descriptions , dried beef, prepared with garlic, the Turk- 
ish substitute for ham; and all the various provocatives | 
to appetite which fill up the measure of an Oriental re- 
past; and, lastly, the national pillauf, richly coloured | 
with tomato juice, and flavoured with quails. 
and coffee and, having once 
more bathed their fair hands in perfumed water, Ca- 
rimfil Hanoum and her Greek friend returned to the 
garden saloon to await the coming of the pasha, 

The sun was just setting, and the tall sycamores 
which bounded the view were gleaming in gold and 


Sherbets succeeded : 





orange; while, as the rays fell upon the noble sheet of | 


water immediately below the casement, they shed a soft | 
pink tint upon the marble basin, and over the pale blos- | 
soms of the lotus flowers. | 

« How fair must this sweet evening close upon the | 
mountains of my beloved land!” sighed out the beauti- | 
ful Circassian: “can you not picture to yourself, 
Katinka mou, the glory of this rich light flung over the 
blessed valley, where—” 

But the kadeun* had no time to localise her picture ; | 
for, as she was speaking, the tapestry curtain of the 
inner door was lifted by a couple of negro slaves, and the | 
pasha esitered the apartment. 

“Salam aleikum,” said the satrap, as the ladies rose 
to receive him. 

«* Aleikum salam,” replied his wife, as he advanced 

while the Greek, retiring a few paces, | 
stood silent in an attitude of deep respect. 

“Kneifiniz ayi me—is your humour good?” asked 
the pasha, as his v oung wife bent her knee, and pressed | 
his hand to her lips and brow. 





towards the sofa; 


| 


«“ Guzel—good ;”" was the answer; “my lord has | 
brought joy to the heart of his slave, for he has restored 
to her the sister of Yer soul.” 

The satrap glanced for the first time towards Katinka: 
« Approach, kizem—my daughter ;” he said kindly; “I 
have much to thank you for, when [ see the bloom and 
the light restored to this jewel of my existence; you 
have been a skilful physician; every hakeem whom I 
have hitherto consulted has been an ass and the father 
of asses; but you have brought back joy to my harem, 
as the dawn brings back light. Who has taught you a 
skill valuable as the precepts of the Koran, and sure as | 
the paradise of the prophet? How is it that, while the | 
wise men of the land have heaped upon my head the | 
dirt of disappointment, you have spread for my feet the | 





carpet of content?” 


* Lady. 


be to Allah !—sit quietly upon their sofas, and for a few 
piastres purchase the labours of others ; but you do more 
than this—you are as a daughter of Frangistan—as a 
sister of the unbelievers, who walk the streets with their 
faces naked, and pour dust upon the heads of the kara- 
bashes, the wise men of our country, who double up 
their feet upon the sofa of science, and pour the sherbet 
of study into the goblet of learning. Mashallah! Frangi 
domous—the Franks are hogs—and their women are 
the sisters of Sheitan, and the hand-maidens of Eblis!” 
and the pasha spat upon the carpet, overcome at once by 
indignation and fatigue. 

«“ The women of the Franks, what are they, that we 
should talk of them?” asked the Circassian. “ Do not 
their own husbands hold them so lightly that they may 
come and go as they list, and receive strange men in 
their harems, and sit at meat with them unrebuked ? 
Are they not giaours and unbelievers ?” 

“ Taib—well said; why should we talk of them, 
guzum, my eyes!” replied the pasha; “ are they not as 
alme,* wandering from house to house unveiled, and 
smiling upon every beyzadeht who smokes from the 
chibouque of their husband ? Ajaib !—wonderful !” 

“ Have you ever looked upon one of these unhappy 
ones?” asked the Hanoum anxiously. 

“ But once, janum, and that was at Stamboul, before 
I took possession of my pashalik; and, ouf!”—and 
again he assumed an expression of intense disgust. 
“ She had neither turban upon her head, nor henna upon 
her hands! When I peered at her from behind a cur- 
tain, for I would not enter her apartment, she had a 
Frankig& calam in her hand, and she was tracing upon 
the leaf of an open volume a knot of flowers that was 
lying before her; and I swear by the Koran that I could 
scarcely tell the precise blossom to which the prophet 
had given life. Who could breathe the breath of peace 
in a harem where his women could laugh at him to his 
beard ?” 

“ Mashallah! who indeed?” murmured the young 
wife ; and for a time there was silence. 

Katinka, whose zebec lay beside her, wearried of the 
dull common-places to which she had been so long com- 
pelled to listen, swept her hand across the strings of her 
instrument, and at once changed the current of the 
pasha’s thoughts. 

« Pekahi—very well,” he said, smilingly, “be it so— 
we will have music.” And, without farther bidding, 
the maiden poured forth one of the wild melodies of her 
country. 

“| have been thinking of you as you sang,” said the 
satrap, as the strain ceased, and the young Greek re- 
mained with her head bent over the zebec, to conceal 





* Dancing girls. 


{ Son of a lord. 


the large tears that were standing in her eyes; “ and ne 
I have no more important occupation than to listen, [ 
would fain hear your history, and terminate a perplexity 
of which it fatigues me to attempt a solution. Do I say 
well, Carimfil, janum, shall she tell us the tale of her 
life?” 

“As my lord wills,” said the Circassian in a low 
melancholy accent; ‘she lives but to obey you.” 

The young Greek passed her hand before her eyes, 
flung back the clustering braids which had fallen over her 
face, and, after having continued silent for a moment, 
turned a long speaking look upon her friend, and com. 
menced her story. 


—>— 
CHAPTER II. 


“T ain a native of Scio, of that delicious island whica, 
mirrored in the clear waters of the Egean, and rich in 
all the prodigal gifts of nature, appeared to have sprung 
from the blue depths of ocean to give to man a renewed 
glimpse of the forfeited but unforgotten Eden. I dare 
not detail to my lord, as my Greek heart would dictate, 
all the horrors to which my birth-place became a prey. 
Again the serpent stole upon the calm happiness of in- 
nocence ; and again man was driven out into the wilder. 
ness of the world; but this time it was with blood and 
tears—” 

“ Mashallah !” broke in the pasha; “if you put so 
many words to the firing of a town and the murder of a 
few thousand revolted Greeks, your narrative is likely to 
last to the next Ramazan! But goon; it may perchance 
mend as you proceed—Bakalum—we shall see.” 

« The cry of blood rose to Heaven,” pursued Katinka, 
heedless of the interruption, and rather speaking to her- 
self than addressing the pasha ; “ and in Heaven’s good 
time it will be answered! How many happy ones did a 
brief day make orphans! Sbrieks and groans rang 
through the groves which had so lately resounded with 
laughter and music; and the graceful limbs that had led 
the romaika under the shade of the tall sycamore and the 
drooping safsaf,* lay maimed and bleeding by the way- 
side. All was terror and dismay ; and my affrighted 
mother, seizing with frantic haste my brother and myself 
by the hand, hurried us along by-paths little frequented, 
and quite unknown to our enemies, to a cavern in the 
rock, which had already afforded refuge to a score of 
other fugitives. Meanwhile the flames of the burning 
villages rose into the air in volumes, and the occasional 
discharge of musketry continued throughout the night. 
My mother sat upon the ground, with her head buried 
on her knees, my brother was beside her, and I lay at 
her feet, and slept, overcome by fatigue and terror. 

«Through the agency of a relative, who lost his wife 
and children during the massacre, after four tedious and 
miserable days spent in the cavern, during which we 
subsisted on sbell-fish and wild berries, collected by the 
boldest of the wretched company during the night; we 
escaped in the frail bark of a fisherman, whom the hope 
of gain had induced to hover about the island, and who 
landed us ere the day was spent on a bleak rock, where 
we continued until we could safely transport ourselves 
to Athecs; our faithful fisherman supplying us with 
food, and ultimately informing the friends to whom we 
were anxious to be conveyed, of our destitute and mise- 
rable condition. 

« Landed in Greece, we were in comparative security ; 
and the uncle of my mother, a wealthy merchant, with- 
out any nearer relatives than ourselves, lavished upon us 
every luxury which his affection could procure or devise ; 
but my poor mother’s heart was broken: and, while I 
was yet a child, she was laid beneath an acacia tree to 
rest. 

“ We were now wholly dependent on Age Aneste, 
our uncle, and we became to him as children; all the 
advantages that gold could secure he poured forth upon 
us; but even that effort would not satisfy his love. - We 
were about to be transported to Frangistan, to a seaport 
of the Gauls, touching on the gulf of Genoa, and 
there—” 

« Y’ Allah ?—in the name of the prophet, how say 
you! Have you been in the land of the infidel?” ex- 
claimed the pasha, suddenly aroused from his indfference ; 
“know you not that the country of the Unbelievers is 


* Egyptian willow. 
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but a menzil khaneh, a post-house, on the road to Jeha- 
num?” $ 

« Shekiur Allah !—heaven be praised, the sole of my 
foot has never been polluted by treading the soil of the 
giaour,” replied the young Greek, with a quiet smile. 

«[ was about to inform your highness that the felucca 
was at anchor before the city, when a Frank stranger 
arrived with his only child at the house of one whom 
Age Aneste loved, and in whose company he passed a 
great portion of bis time. When they landed in Greece, 
it was evident to all who looked upon the stranger that 
he had come there only.to die. His eye burnt with a 
fierce light which was almost dazzling, and there was a 
bloom upon his cheek better suited to a stripling than to 
one whose head was white with the snows of age. ‘I'he 
Frank was devoured with the disease which is the plague 
of his country; and the hakeems of his own land had 
sent him forth in despair from the fogs and snows of his 
unhappy climate to our more genial east ; he had passed 
rapidiy from one fair island to another, with the restless- 
ness of his disease and of his people ; until, feeling that 
the angel Azraél was rapidly folding his wings about 
him, he resolved to visit Greece, though well he knew 
that it must be his burial-place. 

«“T have spoken of his child—it was a daughter, with 
eyes like the blue heaven that floods the world with 
beauty, and hair as golden as the last rays of the setting 
sun. Alas! she hoped on to the last ; and, when Allah 
at length recalled the breath that he bad given, and she 
was left alone, she prayed in her anguish that the same 
stone might cover them. She lived on, however, for the 
prayer of the bursting heart was set aside in mercy ; and 
she became an inmate of my uncle’s house. From her 
J learnt the lore of the Franks, and, when she at length 
followed her father to the grave—for the poisoned shaft 
which had struck down the strong man lurked also in 
the veins of the golden-haired child of his love—we 
mourned for her as though she had been of our own 
blood. 

“« Affairs of commerce caliing Age Aneste to Circas. 
sia, he determined, in order to remove the melancholy 
which had fastened vampire-like upon my heart, to carry 
my brother and myself with him upon his interesting 
expedition. ‘hen and there it was, your highness, that, 
for a few brief and happy months, I enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the beautiful Carimfil Hanoum, whom may AI- 
lah long preserve in loveliness! When his affairs were 
settled, my uncle pined for his own land, and the fami- 
liar comforts of his own roof; but my brother’s bolder 
spirit had become enamoured of the mountain life, and 
the generous hospitality of Circassia, and he resolved to 
follow out his fortunes in the war which the brave 
mountaineers were waging against the Muscovites. Hea- 
ven was merciful, for, on our return to Athens, our 
felucca was taken by a Turkish vessel; my unhappy 
uncle died like a brave Greek, with his weapon in his 
hand ; and, for myself,’—and the voice of the maiden 
faltered, and the bitter tears of anguish fell upon her 
bosom—“ I am pursuing my destiny—nursed in blood, 
and reared in exile, I am now wearing away my youth 
in slavery—” 

“Nay, not so, khatoun,” exclaimed the Circassian, 
throwing her white arms about her friend, heedless of 
the presence of the pasha; “your sorrows now are 
ended, your life shall be one of sunshine, and they who 
oppress or injure you shall be the enemies of the satrap.” 

“ Taib—well said,” echoed Saifula Pasha; “I will 
pluck out their beards, and fill their nostrils with ashes. 
But we have had enough of grief—let your slaves be 
summoned, effendi mou, that the dance may dry up 
your tears, which are pouring out like the fountains of 
the desert. Inshallah! I would rather see the flowers 
when the sunshine rests upon them, than when the 
shower falls heavy on their heads, and bends them earth- 
ward,” 

_Carimfil Hanoum clapped her hands, and the dancing 
girls of her harem speedily entered, greatly to the satis- 
faction of the satrap; who, when he commanded the 
narration of Katinka, had by no means anticipated so 
gloomy a history ; and who was far better amused by the 
monotonous twanging of the wiry Turkish mandolins, 
and the meaningless movements of the slaves, than he 
would have been by all the fables of the wily Schehera- 
zade herself. 

_ To the dance succeeded a shrill chorus of voices, suffi- 
cient to have cracked the drums of any ears save those 


, 








of an Osmanli; and, when the musicians had performed 


their prostrations, and quitted the apartment, Carimfil | 
Hanoum, anxious to reinstate her friend in the good | 
graces of her husband, whose favour had evidently been 
much lessened by the saddening nature of her story, by | 
which he had nearly been put to sleep, and, at the same | 
time, to diminish its effect upon her own spirits, roused | 
herself by a violent effort, and said laughingly— | 

“The moon is as bright to-night as the sword of the | 
Padishah—’tis an hour for a love-tale ; aye, and one of | 
happy issue. Have you none such, guzum!? Bak— | 
see! you have but to look at those threads of silver flung | 
over the leaves like a net-work, in order to weave a thou- | 
sand gladsome fancies, and to dispel at once the gloom 
of the satrap, who has done nought but sigh since the 
singing women left the apartment.” 

“ Guzel! guzel !—good, good!” smiled the pasha; 
“tis a good thought, janum—my soul: but we will 
have no more revolts, nor pirates, nor Frank women 
wandering into far lands to die, instead of waiting quiet- 
ly upon their sofas the coming of Azraél ; as they would 
have done, had they covered their faces, and not eaten | 
dirt from their childhood. 





But first”—and he clapped | 
his hands, and said gravely to the negro who answered | 
the summons, “ Chibouque, cahveh getir—bring pipes | 
and coffee ;” ere he turned gaily towards the young | 
Greek, and added, with a self-gratulatory chuckle at his 
own wit, “First pass the sponge of oblivion over the 
parchment of memory, and fold your feet upon the 
cushion of delight; for if you fail to make me laugh ere 
I leave the harem, I will condemn you to prepare your 
pillauf with green rice ; so let your words be your slaves, 
that they may make smiles as plentiful in my harem as 
roses in the gardens of Nishapor.” 

The fair Greek bowed her head, and laid her hand 
upon her heart and lips; and, when the cafejhis had 
retired, prepared to obey the pasha by relating the story 
of— 





——<—> 
CHAPTER IIL. 


THE SEVEN DOORS. 


Not above a hundred years ago, there lived in the city 
of Stamboul, near the mosque of Sultan Bajazet, a shaw] | 
merchant named Suleiman, to whom the prophet had | 
been auspicious, and who had consequently accumulated | 
immense wealth. For sixty-five years he had been con- | 
tent to see his harem occupied only by his very aged 


“ To your first question, I answer that my wife asked 
her for our son Hafiz, but it was not his kismet—his 
fate—to be pleasing in the eyes of the old man; and to 
the second, that the negress who followed her was reared 
in my own harem, and bade ‘God guard me,’ as she 
stepped beside my carpet.” 

Suleiman smoked on after this short dialogue in si- 
lence: a new idea had sprung into existence in his mind; 
and he remained quietly resolving the subject until an 
hour before sunset, at which period the tcharchi* closes; 
when, having exhausted his last pipe, he rolled up his 
carpet, secured his costly merchandise, and walked slowly 
homeward. 

“Tt is my felech—my constellation”—he murmured 
to himself, as he cast off his slippers at the door of the 
harem, and proceeded to pay a visit to his mother ; 
«“ What is to be, will be!” And having indulged in this 
consolatory and soothing reflection, Suleiman the shawl 
merchant philosophically resigned himself to his fate! 
« Allah kerim—Allab is merciful’—he said quietly, as 
he took possession of a cushion near the sofa on which 
his aged and widowed parent sat supported by pillows: 
“ Allah kerim—my home has hitherto been one of soli- 
tude, and the hair of my mother has grown gray with 
years ; and as yet she has had no daughter to pour water 
into her goblet, nor coffee into her cup—but this must 
not be for ever—I have said it.” 

“ Allah kerim!” echoed the old woman in her turn: 
“the prophet has heard my prayer. I will see Hamet 
the slave-merchant, before the set of to-morrow’s sun.” 

“ Nay, not so,” was the reply; “I have heard that 
Abdullah the silversmith, he who wrought the mangalt 
for the sultan’s new palace, hath a daughter ; men speak 
well of him, and his beard is white. I will marry the 
girl.” 

« Pekahi—very well,” answered the aged crone: “ then 
will I see the Hanoum, her mother: the Imaum shall be 
warned ; and the next week her foot shall be on your 
threshold.” 

« Abdullah hath refused her to Hafiz, the son of Na- 
jib,” observed the suitor with a sudden misgiving. 

« And what of that?” asked his mother sharply ; “ is 
it not bosh—nothing? Hafiz is a mere boy, and tle 
camel is not yet foaled which will carry him to Mecca.” 

Even on the morrow did Gunduz Hanoum (for thus 
was the mother of Suleiman called—Gunduz signifying 
Daylight, though the sun of her mortal sky had long 
been set, and her existence dwindled away into a mere 
gloaming ; and Hanoum being translated, reading as lady 


mother and her slaves: but at the termination of that| or mistress;) even on the morrow did she set forward 


period, as he was one day sitting in the Shawl Bazar, | 


upon her interesting errand. Nor had the aged ambas- 


his attention was attracted by the stately form and grace- | sadress the most remote doubt as to the success of her 


ful carriage of a female, who paused for a moment be- 
side his carpet to examine a magnificent cachemire of 


mission: true, the silversmith had refused to give the 
maiden to Hafiz, the first-born of Najib, the Adrianopo- 


Lahore, which he was in the act of displaying to a Frank | litan; but Najib was not a man of substance, and the 


customer, and then hastily passed on, attended by a slave. | 


son fed only upon his father’s fortunes; while Sulei- 


The Frank purchased the shawl, and the bright eyes | man— 


of the fair pedestrian had so far favoured him, that he 


It was at this point of her musing that the araba, or 


did not pay above a thousand piastres more than its | latticed carriage, of Gunduz Hanoum stopped before the 


value ; Suleiman having, in his temporary bewilderment 
of spirit, named to the giaour the very sum which he 


would have demanded of a True Believer; and, when | 


the merchant had carefully deposited the gold in his to- 


bacco purse instead of the more legitimate receptacle | 


destined for his gains, and had inhaled in silence the 
aroma of a newly replenished chibouque, he was aroused 
from his fit of musing by the voice of his neighbour 
Najib, an Adrianopolitan by birth, and, like himself, a 


shawl merchant by profession, who had witnessed the | 
bargain with some surprise ; but with that quiet philoso- | 


phy of non-interference common in the East. 

“ Allah moutéyemmim éiléyé—Allah grant that it may 
be of good omen to you,” he said calmly. “The dog 
of an infidel was ready with his gold, and paid it fairly ; 


but you, methinks, were somewhat over-hasty on your | 


side, or you might have counted it up toa heavier sum. 
Even the light-footed daughter of old Abdullah, the sil- 
versmith, stopped for a moment as she passed, in wonder 
at your fair dealing with a giaour.” 

“ Mashallah—Allah be praised—the eye must be keen 
that pierces the folds of a yashmec,’’* retorted the other, 
thoroughly aroused by the subject; “ How know you, 


harem of the mother of Hafiz; and when the arabajho 
had beaten upon the door, and it had been opened by 
some invisible means from within, her slaves slowly lifted 
her from her cushions, and bore her into the ball of Ab- 
dullah’s house, whence she was supported up stairs; and, 
| having traversed a wide corridor surrounded by the wo. 
men’s apartments, she was ushered into the principal 
room of the harem, and the presence of its mistress. 


* Bouroum—you are welcome,” said the lady, rising 
courteously from her sofa, as the guest entered ; and she 
motioned the decrepid old woman to the place of honour; 
| « You are welcome, though I know not whence you are, 
| nor on what errand you come.” And while the visiter, 
| having put off her slippers, settled herself comfortably 
at the upper end of the divan, she clapped her hands, 
and a slave entered with coffee. 

Long sat the two women side by side in silence; and, 
| when the coffee had disappeared, the wife of Abdullah 
| prepared a chibouque for her guest, and, having duly 
| placed on the summit of the tebac:? a small piece of 

lighted charcoal, she offered the pipe to her visiter with 
| her own hands, who received it wit. a courteous salag 
aleikum.+ 


effendim, that Abdullah has a daughter? or that the | 


girl who just walked through the bazar was his child ?” 


* Veil worn by Turkish women. 


* Great exchange. 
+ A brazier for holding he } 
+ Eastern salutation 
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«“ You are the wife of Abdullah the silversmith’ — 
“ommenced the old woman at length, after st! 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 








though they should be leagued with Sheitan to do him 
wrong. 

For one whole weary month he sat in the bazar, ap- 
parently gazing on the passers-by, but in reality with 
his eyes turned inward, and his thoughts plotting trea- 
son against his liege lady and wife. At length the 
electiic spark was struck, and the luminous atom grew 
into breadth and form—it is true that for a time the 
breath of the loving husband came thick and hard as he 
revolved the different bearings of his scheme, but the 
more he reflected, the more he became reconciled to the 
idea ; and when, in a private conference with his mother, 


1e had im- 
yibed t roma of the tobaceo, and that the raised circle 
of it white ashes had formed round the bowl of the 
ue, which betrays that the virtue of the “ scented 
weed” ts well nigh evaporated; “you are the wile ol 
Abdullah the silversmith, and [ am the mother of Sulei- 
man the shawl merchant, who lives within the shadow 
of the mosque of Sultan Bayazet—you have a fair daugh- 
ter; and my son is one who can well afford to flavour 
his pillauf with spices—do I speak clearly ?” 

“You speak clearly,” responded her auditor without 


the slightest gesture of surprise, and drawing as sbe | it had received her sanction and approval, he hesitated 
spoke a longer stream of vapour through the slender pipe | no longer to prepare an effectual remedy against all 
of jasmine wood which she was herself smoking. | lover-like stratagems on the part of his unknown rival, 


“T would see the girl,” followed up the old woman. | Beneath the house of Suleiman was excavated a 
“ And why not!” readily rejoined her new acquaint- | vault of some extent, which, with considerable labour, 
Allah—she has | was fashioned by the jealous merchant into a spacious 
eves like oysters, and lips as ruddy as the dye of Kho-| and comfortable apartment, save that the light of heaven 
why should [ bid ber hide herself when a mas- | could not penetrate its gloom; and this subterranean 
| was approached by a long vaulted passage, along which, 
for better security, he placed, at regular distances, seven 
doors strongly plated with iron and fastened with locks, 
each different from the other, and to be opened only by 
the key that appertained to it. 


ance; * Alhemdullilah—Praise be t 


Tasan— 
salir—a guest, desires to look upon her?” 

And again she clapped her hands, and, on the entrance 
of an attendant, bade her summon Helmas Hanoum to | 
her P esence, 


The maiden obeyed without delay ; and even as she 


made her graceful obeisance at the threstiold, ere she ad- The surprise of the young wife may be imagined 
vaneed deeper into the apartment, the keen eye of the old | when she was introduced into this living grave, and told 
wouian had detected in ber intended daughter-in-law all | that it was to be thenceforward her abiding place. She 


the charms which she had silently settled in her own | wept, she knelt, she even shrieked in her anguish, but 
the heart of Suleiman was steeled by jealousy, and 
Nor, as he took some trouble to 
mond” among women; she had the height and grace of | explain, would she be so much to be pitied as she seem- 


mind to be imperative and indispensable in the wite of 


her son, She was, indeed, as her name implied, a “ dia- | tardily-awakened love. 


| 


poured forth her dissatisfaction; and upon this principle 
listened the husband of the incarcerated fair one, wit). 
out swerving one iota from his purpose ; and upon this 
principle he bore the tempest meekly ; and consoled 
himself by double locking each of the seven doors, ag 
he reascended to the light, and never suffering the pro. 
cious keys to be deposited elsewhere than amid the folds 
of the shawl that he wore about bis waist. 


—_— 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE SEVEN DOORS—CONTINUED, 


Six weary weeks had passed since Helmas Hanoum 
first became the tenant of the vault, when, as she sat 
one day listlessly passing the beads of her chaplet 
through her slender fingers, she detected a strange noise 
in a corner of the subterranean; and so much was she 
perplexed to define its cause, that she awoke her com- 
panion, who lay sleeping peacefully upon a mat thrown 
on the floor, not balf a dozen paces from her sofa:— 
“ Wake, Zeinip! wake, I say!” she cried impatiently; 
“Ne var—what is that ? some one is in the apartment.” 

«“ AMiet ollaa—much pleasure attend you—we shall 
then see a new face,” said the negress quietly, as she 
passed her hand over her eyes, and rose to a sitting pos- 


| ture; “ But where, effendim, is the mussafir?* Bir 


chey yok—there is nothing ; we are still alone as when 
I lay down to sleep.” 





her Georgian mother, but her eye and brow were those | ed to apprehend ; for, with the exception of light, liberty, 
of her Turkish father. It may seem somewhat apocry- | and fresh air, nothing in reason would be denied to her. 
phal to dilate on eyes which her own parent had just | But the young beauty was deaf to all his rhetoric; she | 
likened to so utterly unsentimental an object in natural) saw only in the subterranean, in which she was to be 
history as an oyster; but the simile will nevertheless | immured with the faithful negress who had followed her 
be wialysis as well as most—her eyes were full, and | from her fa her’s house, at once a prison and a tomb; 
round, and clear, and, moreover, deeply fringed with | nor did the passionate protestations of her husband re- 
lashes as black as vight—-he was pale, very pale; but} concile her in the slightest degree to his very origiral 
ere t visit of Suleiman’s mother ended, her cheek had | arrangement. Never were the inconveniences of ¢x- 


flus ed into a dye that would have shamed the roses of | cessive attachment more strongly developed ; and after 


Gurgistan ; her long dark hair fell in masses upon shoul- | an hour uselessly expended in sententious consolation, 
ders as white and polished as ivory : and she moved with | the merchant was fain to ascend to the level of the earth, 
a grace that lent a new charm to her beauty. Jeaving his lovely victim bathed in tears of most sincere 


distress. 
Now it so chanced, that the house adjoining that of 


“Inshallai—I trast in Allah—she is no kurd,” said 
the wife of Abdullab, as the lovely Helmas Hanoum 


raised the withered hand of the visiter to her lips: “sbe | Suleiman the shawl merchant had long been uninhabit- 
is worthy to be the wife of a true believer.” ed, and was likely to continue so, for the window panes 
«She is worthy’ —echoed the other high contracting | were shivered, the roof had fallen in, in many places, 


and the suns of summer and the rains of winter had 
“she shall be the wife of | combined to render it as forlorn and uninviling as any 
tenement could well be; and the merchant congratulated 
himself that it was so, for the grief and terror of his 
young wife had been more vociferous and demonstrative 
than he had anticipated; and he felt all the inconvenience 
which might have accrued to himself from a possible in- 
terference on the part of a neighbour. 

Phe declaration of Gunduz Havoum was fulfilled to}; | Were this the time or place for moralising, or were 
the letter; one short week beheld the young and lovely | the habit of so doing mere popular than it is, I might 
daughter of Abdullah the wife of Suleiman the shawl} be tempted at this period of my story to pause a little, 
She wept bitterly as she was borne into the | and to remark on the proneness of parblind human na- 
ture to exult over the very circumstances which are fre- 
quently the most inimical to the success of its projects ; 
but as it is, I will not indulge myself with digression ; 
and this resolution brings me back at once to the prison- 
chamber of the fair and ill-fated Helmas Hanoum. 

« What care I for my beauty?” she exclaimed, pee- 
visbly, cutting short the anxious exhortations of her at- 

| tendant, who sat on a cushion at her feet; “ I detest the 

But who was the favoured lover?) Who should say ?| very atmosphere he breathes. Tchiffat—wretch! Shall 
In taking a wile, the worthy shawl merchant had secured | I braid my hair for him, and stain my hands with henna 


party, without removing her sharp gray eyes from the 
countenance of the fair girl; 
Suleiman, even of my own son.” 

‘I'he maiden started painfully, and raised her down- 
cast eyes with an expression of acute suffering; her lip 
trembled, but she did pot venture to give voice to the | 
words that guivered there ; and she almost bounded from 
the :oom as ber mother bade her retire. 


merchant, 
harem; and she closed her eyes as the dancing girls | 
moved alung before ber, and turned -aside her head as | 
the singing women pealed forth her bridal song. In 
short, it avails not to make a secret of that which her | 
husband was not slow to discover; the peerless Helmas 
Hanoum had given away her heart ere the aged mother 
ef Suleiman went on her matrimonial mission to the | 


harem of Abdullah the silversmith. 


at once a misery and a mystery. He sought to win the | to give him pleasure? If I am mad, let him send me to 

but the sentiment of sixty-five | the Timerhazeé ;* there at least I shall feel the breath of 

long years, written in wrinkles on the brow of a new-| heaven, and look on the blue sky—and soon, soon,” she 

made husband, is no key to open the heart of a young, | added, with afresh burst of passionate grief, “I shall 
and pretty, and preoccupied wife. The hanoum, his| be fitted only for such a home.” 

ideavoured to gain her point by taunts and Time wore on heavily enough in the subterranean, 

menaces; but she was only answered by tears, from} though Suleiman rarely failed to visit each day the lady 

hing could be learned save that there was a| of his heart, who met his affection either in sullen si- 

ily made the matter worse. lence, or with vehement reproach ; but a Turkish hus- 

band cares little for a storm of words—it is only a woman 

—she must be suffered to say all that she lists—her 

anger is bosh, nothing—she is better when she has 


secret by tenderness ; 


mother, et 


which no 


rf 
Ilow many sleep! ss nights did the unhappy Sulei- | 
to remedy an evil whose | 
exact cause he could not even fathom! And how often | 
did he swear to himself by the beard of the prophet that 
he would outmatch in cunning every lover in Stamboul, | 
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“ Yavash, yavash—softly, softly,” whispered the im- 
prisoned beauty, pressing her finger on her lip; “ hear 
you nothing ?” 

«“ Nothing, save a rat which has lost his way in the 
dark, and would take a short cut through our under- 
ground harem. Hahi! the prophet pardon you, ellen- 
dim, for you have spoiled the sweetest dream that has 
gladdened my sleeping hours since—” 

“ Hist! [tell you, ’tis no rat; now Allah shield us! 
what can it mean?” 

The slave, seeing the terror of her mistress, and being 
by this time wide awake, listened in her turn. In five 


' seconds she decided that her first guess had been a cor- 


rect one, but in five minutes she confessed that such 
could not be the case. And, in truth, it was not won- 
derful that the two incarcerated women should instinct- 
ively draw closer together, and throw their whole souls 
—for the Turks have always allowed that their women 
have souls, whatever it may have pleased Europeans to 
declare to the contrary—and throw their whole souls 
into their ears, as the mysterious noise continued with 
scarcely avy intermission. It was not precisely a knock- 
ing, nor quite a scratching, nor altogether a grinding; it 
was a strange irregular compound of each and all of 
these ; and the only decision to which Helmas Hanoum 
and her ebony-coloured attendant could come on the 
subject, was, that some person or thing was striving to 
make a way into the vault. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, their terror began 
after a time to grow into curiosity. What could it be! 
What could it mean? The yourg beauty looked towards 
her slave, and murmured out, “If it should be my fa- 
ther !”—and the slave in her turn looked towards her 
mistress, and in a tone as low as the last whispering 
of the wind on the ocean-ripple, replied to the sugges- 
tion by saying, “If it should be your lover!” 

The sentence was no sedative, for the cheek of the 
young wife crimsoned, and her heart began to beat pain- 
fully ; and meanwhile the knocking, scratching, and 
grinding went on with an indefatigability which did in- 
finite credit to the perseverance of the operator. ‘The 
upper end of the vault, where it touched the subterra- 
nean of the adjoining dwelling, was secured by some of 
those huge blocks of stone which are frequently to be 
seen in the most ancient quarters of Stamboul, and seem 
to have been hewn by the Titans; they were, moreover, 
united by that mysterious and almost indestructible ce- 
ment, of which the secret is now supposed to be lost; 
and, altogether, no jealous husband could possibly have 
devised a more solid or satisfactory species of partition 
between his own house and that of his neighbour. But 
what avail even blocks of stone, or Roman cement, 
against the resolute determination of headstrong pas- 
sion? The complicated noise went on day after day, 
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until the two prisoners became so thoroughly accustom- | 
ed to it, that it was no longer a cause of fear, though, | 
amid the monotony of their existence, it still remained a | 
subject of curiosity and conversation. ery 

It was somewhat remarkable that the invisible work- 


man, as though gifted with the power of seeing through | 


the stone that he found it so difficult to penetrate, never 
continued his labours during the daily visits of the mer- 
chant: the instant that the key of Suleiman turned in 
the lock of the seventh door, all was as still as the 
grave; and perhaps it was equally strange, that neither 
of the women ever volunteered to the merchant the 
slightest mention of the circumstance. It might be that | 
in the excitement of his reception it escaped their me- 
mory: or it might be that they considered the incident 
to be altogether insignificant, and therefure unworthy of 
attention. I cannot take upon myself to explain their 
motive, but, be it what it would, it shrouded itself in | 


silence. 

It will readily be believed by those who have the ad- 
vantage of Suleiman, and who are in possession of the 
secret, that the noise became gradually louder as the | 
work advanced ; and that, when once a huge stone was 
displaced from its legitimate position, the two trembling 
women—for they did tremble more violently than ever 
when they saw the loosened mass actually yield to some | 
external foree—were “all eyes,” as they had long been | 
« all ears,” to discover the cause of the mystery. Helmas 
Hanoum was the first to recover from her panic, as a | 
very handsome head appeared in the chasm, which was | 
quickly succeeded by a tall, slight, graceful figure, that, 
having passed the narrow space with some difficulty, 
started suddenly into a standing posture; and then, 
quick as thought, was prostrate once more at the feet of 
the young beauty. 

“ Hafiz!’ murmured the low voice of the merchant's 
wife. 

“ My fair, my loved, my long-lost houri!” 
the youth, as he covered her small band with kisses: 
« Sultana of my soul! Was it for this that they refused 
you to me—to bury you beneath the earth ere the pro- 
phet had beckoned back your spirit? Was it for this?” | 
and tears of mingled joy and bitterness swelled in his 
large dark eyes. | 

“Tt is my fate!” said Helmas Hanoum, mournfully: | 
“it is my fate; and you have done il!, Hufiz, to seek me 
out. Was I not sad enough in my loneliness that you 
bring me a deeper grief? Ne bilirim—what can I say ? 
You are a madman!” 

“ The nightingale sings to the rose when the sun has# 
set,” was the meek reply: “I have learnt a lesson of a 
silly bird; and shall ! be chidden by the flower which 
has won my worship ?” 

“Tf I chid you not in brighter days,’ 
ing beauty, “ how could I chide you now ? 
Hafiz—” 

“Ai guzum! janum!—oh, my eyes! my soul!’ 
commenced the lover—” 

“ Enough, enough of this,” interposed the slave, ab- 
ruptly : “ we lose time—you love each other—a way of | 
escape is open; let us fly to the mountains.” 

“ Peace, Zeinip!” said her mistress, sternly: “am I 
not the wife of Suleiman ?” 

“ You are a child,” retorted the negress, unceremoni- | 
ously: “see you not that the young effendi is your | 
felech—your constellation? Will you put out the light | 
of your own star? Will you blacken your face because | 
your father sold you to a graybeard’s gold ? and eat dirt | 
with him when you may share the pillauf of one who | 
loves you?” 

And as the energetic Zeinip paused for breath, Hafiz 
looked up at the trembling girl, and whispered, “ She 
says well—will you indeed do this ?” 

“Listen to me!” said Helmas Hanoum, who at once | 
perceived that she should have to contend with the | 
pleadings of her own heart, as well as those of both her | 
companions ; and who was anxious to gain time, lest, in 
this first moment of happy emotion, she might be in- 
duced to take a step, against which reason and propriety | 
alike revolted ; and, with the ready tact of ber sex in all | 
countries, and under all circumstances, she adopted at | 
once the tone and manner best fitted to win her lover to 
a compliance with her conditions. Like the evil en- | 
chantress of the East, and the spoiled beauties of every | 
land, she insisted on the performance of feats which she 


answered 


’ said the weep- 


And yet, 
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ment she bound herself to unite her fate with that of 
Hafiz, and to fly with him from Starmboul for ever. 

In vain did the young man argue, expostulate, and 
plead; he wasted alike his time and his eloquence, for 
Helmas Hanoum was firm. “I have said it, Hafiz, and 
thus only may you hope to win me; remember, too, for 
| how many weary weeks I have ‘been buried here, and 
shall I not be revenged upon my tormentor? 
the entrance of the vault and this apartment there are 
| seven doors, and so many times must you deceive Sulei- 
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Between | 


every plot. 


| him while he walks the earth ? 


| spirit of youth, he anticipated only 


| man in some wise, so thoroughly that he may believe | 
| himself the sport of a foul fiend without having power | 
to free himself from the thrall; and you must, moreover, 
so conduct your machinations as to make me a party in 


You need not doubt but I shall play my 


part well, and my faithful Zeinip also—” 

“ Hfave | not grown up with him from a child?” in- 
terposed the negress; “and will not my heart be with 
Inshallah—lI shall not 
mar his plotting.” 

After a time Hafiz became 
whim of bis mistress: for, with the sanguine and joyous 
a successful issue to 
might; and the two 


more reconciled to the 


each adventure, be it as wild as it 


| thoughtless and happy lovers—happy in spite of all the 


dangers and difficulties by which they were surrounded 
—laughed heartily, ere they parted, at the mere antici- 


| pation of the discomfort they were preparing for the 


merchant. 
Prudence, however, pointed at length to the displaced 
fragment of wall which must, to insure the success of 


| their schemes, be carefully readjusted ere the next visit 
: J 


of Suleiman ; and as Hafiz prepared to depart, Helmas 
Hanoum unclasped from her slender wrist a costly brace- 
let well known to ber husband, whose bridal gift it bad 
been, and tendered it to her lover: “I need not tell you 
how to use it,” she said, smilingly ; “ Zeinip and I will 
not fail in our perts—the stone shall be sufficiently 
loosened, as soon as the effendi departs, to enable you to 
remove it by a slight effort, and to restore the jewel ere 
he can turn the keys in his seven locks; and now, fare- 


| well.” 


Hafiz obeyed, and left the vault ; the stone was rolled 
back into its place; the rubbish that he bad flung into 
the apartment carefully swept away, and then the wary 
slave stretched across that portion of the wall the silken 


| cord on which hang the embroidered napkins used by 
| Turkish females in their ablutions after each meal. 


They had scarcely terminated their task, when the 
echoes of the subterranean betrayed the approach of the 
shawl merchant, who came to pay his daily visit ere be 
departed for the ‘T'charchi. He found bis young wife 


| languidly reclining on her cushions, and complaining of 


indisposition, which she attributed to the unwholesome 
atmosphere of her prison-chamber. Suleiman endea- 
voured to soothe her, but she only became more silent 
and sullen; and he left her with a promise that she 


| should not be much longer an occupant of this gloomy 


abode, since neither the luxuriousness of its arrange- 
ments, nor his own arguments, had power to win her to 
an approval of her position. 

“ Mashallah ! what have [ done?” she faltered, when 
she was once mure left alone with her attendant ; 
“ should he indeed now yield to the prayer to which he 
has so long continued deaf, I shall bave ruined my own 
cause, and broken the heart of Hafiz.” 

“ Dry your tears, effendim, and assist me to remove 
the stone,’ answered Zeinip, calmly; “ bir chey yok— 
there is nothing to fear—the effendi only seeks to amuse 
you with words; and, even were it otherwise, the son 


| of Najip must use your jewel with less wit than I take 
| him to possess, if he does not make your jealous jailer 
| look closer than ever to the locks of his seven doors.” 


Satisfied of the truth of the remark, the pretty pri- 
soner rose from her sofa to aid the efforts of her more 
fur-seeing companion, and they readily rolled back the 


| friendly stone sufficiently for their purpose; and then, 
| with beating hearts and attentive ears, awaited impa- | 


moulded red clay in which they had burnt away, and 
Was prepaiing to renew the luxury, when the young and 
handsome son of Najb, the Ad 
pied the adjoining counter to that of the worthy busband 


rlane pe ho occu- 
| 


Itan, ¥ 


of Helmas Hanoum, lounged slowly up to the station of 
his father, and conversed with him for a while on the 
merits of some merchandise which he had been disylay- 
ing without success to a departed customer; or, rather, 
to one who he had hoped would have become such. 

“T have done nothing, to-day, nothing,” said Najib, 
in reply to the enquiry of his son, “ save fold and un- 
fold to no purpose. I must surely have been smitten by 
the Evil Eye, for the kislar Agha, who purchased cache- 
mires of me last year to the amount of two hundred and 
sixty thousand piastres, passed through the bazar this 
morning, without turning a glance towards me as I sat 
among my merchandise; and when his ; ipe-bearer, who 


had good reason to remember the bargain, approached 


' 


him with ¢ Effendim, this is Najib of Adrianople,—he 


| answered hastily, ‘ What of that? do I owe him gold 


that 1 am not free to pass on as [ list?’ and in half an 
liour I saw him depart, followed by the nephew of Na- 


mik, the one-eyed, almost staggering under the weight 


of bis burthen. The chibouquejhe gave me a look as 


| he passed, which I translated casily into an avowal that 


tiently the termination of the first adventure of Hafiz 


with the merchant. 
—>—— 


CHAPTER V. 


THE SEVEN DOORS—CONTINUED,. 


Suleiman was squatted on his carpet, gravely knocking 


Namik had not acted by him as generously as I had 
done, and that he was by no means satisfied with the 


change. But what do I say? Am I a woman that I 
vent my disappointment in words? Is not my beard 
white?” 

“ Wish me better fortune,” said Hafiz: “I have a 
jewel to sell.” And he drew from beneath the folds of 


bag of gold-enbroider- 
ed cachemire, whence he took a smal! 


the shawl that girdled his waist a 
parcel containing 
a bracelet. The ornament was a peculiar one; it was a 
chain of fine gold, curiously worked, its links being 
wrought to resemble the minute scales of a serpent, and 
each at its point being tipped with a ruby; while the 
head of the reptile was formed of one large emerald, 
into which two brilliant drops had been introduced to 
represent the eyes, 


* Mashallah !” 


tently on the costly stone that clasped the jewel, with 


murmured Najib, fixing hi 


$s gaze in- 
all the discriminating admiration bestowed in the East 
on gems of price; “ Mashallah! ‘tie a drop of light on 
a spring leaf! ’tis a gaud for a sultana!”’ And without 
a moment’s delay he stretched the band which held it 
towards his neighbour, saying earnestly, “ How think 
you, effendim ? is it not a noble gem?” 

Suleiman received the jewel calmly, but he did not 
the blood rushed in 


fire flashed 


long look on it with a placid brow ; 
a volume to his cheeks and torehead, and the 
from his eyes, he thrust back his turban, and gasped for 
breath; “ You would sell this bauble, young man,” he 
said, in a cold deep accent of concentrated passion ; 
but 


“and I, perchance, would become a purchaser ; ho- 


l 


nest men do not pay away their gold for things like 
their hist 


these 
without first learning somewhat of rv—lI 
would fain know—” 


* What would you have me tell you?” asked Hafiz, 





with a smile which roused, as he believed that it must 
Jo, every suspicious pang of the jealous husband, who 
had at once recognised the jewel; “Should [ say that it 
was given to me by a woman, were it not bosh—nothing! 


You must see that it is a woman’s toy, and, as such, 


useless to me; and you would hold me as a vain boaster 
—a sakal-siz, a no-beard.”’ 

Again Suleiman gasped for breath. 
jewel,” he said hoarsely ; “ yes, [ will buy it; leave it 


“T will buy the 


with me for to-night that I may ascertain its value, and 
to-morrow I will pay you the gold.” 

“ That may not be, eflendim,” calmly replied Hafiz ; 
“T will trust no one with the trinket until it ceases to 
be my property. Shall I heap dirt on my own head ?” 

“ But I have not wherewithal to purchase it until I 
return to my own house’”—urged the merch 
« To-morrow then I will treat with you, should no one 
and Hafiz stretched forih his 
hand to resume possession of the bracelet. For a mo- 
ment, however, Suleiman did not relax his hold, 
fingers had instinctively closed over the treasure as he 


ant. 


ease me of it meanwhile ;” 


his 


marked the action of the youth; but suddenly a thought 
appeared to strike him, and he surrendered it up with a 


mien of as much indifference as he could assume. 


| 


affected to believe impossible, but on whose accomplish- | the ashes of an exhausted chibouque from the bowl of | 


« Pek abi, pek abi—well, well, to-moriow be it then 
—to-morrow, or the next day, or at the opening of the 
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coming week, as may best suit your leisure. Nay, how picions were but too well founded—he ‘had been duped for he had never purted from his seven keys—the locks 
know J,” and he forced a grim and ghastly smile, “ how | —he—Suleiman!—he, who had even buried his wife | had assuredly not been tampered with, and there was 


know I that I may not have outworn my fancy when we | in the bowels of the earth from the eyes of the whole | 
| world—/e had been played upon—cheated by a couple | 


next meet 2?” 

“Even as you will,” replied the youth, taking his 
place beside his father, and affecting to occupy himself 
with a mercantile calculation, while he was in fact nar- 
rowly watching every moticn of his excited neighbour ; 
« [ shall fold my feet upon the carpet of patience—what 
is written will come to pass !”’ 

Suleiman filled a fresh pipe, and strove to be composed, 


but the effort was beyond his strength ; there was a ner- 


vous quivering of the eyelids and twitching of the upper 
lip, which betrayed the workings of his spirit. Turk 
though he was, there is a boundary beyond which even 
a Turk’s apathy cannot hold out, and at length he 


other outlet from the vault. It was with a deep and 4). 
most hysterical respiration that Suleiman once mor 


| of false plotting women, one of them a mere child! He fastened on the ornament, fully persuaded that he mus 


| required only the evidence of his eyes to be fully, fatally | have been acting under some delusion of witchcraft, anj 


his entrance had failed to rouse from her slumber, no 
longer wore the jewel which he had clasped upon her 
arm when he had welcomed her to his house—she would 
not venture to tell him that she had lost it; for was not 
that subterranean her world '—and thus she would be 
| the instrument of her own destruction. For a moment 
the heart of the merchant quailed—she was so young, 
so fair, so sad; but he remembered the half exulting, 
half supercilious smile of the son of Najib when he 








convinced of his misfortune—the sleeping beauty, whom | keenly conscious of the full ridicule of his position, 4; 


that moment he would almost have rejoiced had his sys. 
picions been confirmed, for then, at least, he would haye 
been justified in his own eyes for the violence with 
which he had acted towards his young and innocent 
wife; as it was, he felt that he must make a very sorry 
figure, and he could not immediately decide upon his best 
mode of action. Nor did the Hanoum and her hand. 
maid afford him much space for reflection; they were 
conscious of their advantage, and resolved to avail them. 





| 
| 





reached it; a cold dew stood on his forehead, a chill | spoke of the jewel, and he hastily approached the sofa, | selves of it to the utmost, and the poor shaw!-merchant 


came over his heart, a thousand frightful phantasins 
danced across his brain, and be fairly gave up the strug- 
gle. Afler uttering a few hurried and almost inaudible 
directions to the lad who attended his commands, he 
rose slowly from his carpet, and, carefully putting aside 


” * . . . ' 
ness with the Algerine Hussein,” he said, as he slowly | than that beneath his eye it had never been his lot to | 


“the bazar is dull to-day, and I will profit | 


moved away ; 
by the opportunity.” 

Hafiz returned his parting salutation with an air of | 
pre-occupation admirably acted; and when Suleiman | 
suddenly stopped at the distance of a hundred paces, and | 
looked back, there still sat the son of Najib, the pen in 
his hand, the paper resting upon his knee, and his head 
bent down over his occupation. But there were eagle eyes 
under that ample turban which were otherwise employed 
than in deciphering the intricate characters of the scroll | 
before them; and no sooner had Suleiman turned into | 
another branch of the tcharchi, than Hafiz, springing 
from his seat, and oversetting in bis haste a pile of bright- 
patterned shawls, that in their fall made a rainbow-like 
confusion on the narrow path, rushed hastily round a 
neighbouring corner, and flew, as rapidly as his slippered 
feet would carry him, to the empty house adjoining that 
of the jealous husband. He had not been deluded by the 
subterfuge of his victim, and he knew that he had not a | 
moment to lose, Accordingly he turned the key which | 
he carried in his girdle, without the delay of an instant, | 
in the half-rusted lock, and drew the door after him, 
threw off his encumbering slippers in the passage, and, | 
bounding down the steps that led to the vault three or 
four at once, had just time to fling the bracelet through 
the aperture in the wall, and to force back the stone, ere 
the approach of the merchant became audible. 

The young wife, on her side, was not idle; she hastily 
clasped the jewel on her arm, and, folding herself closely | 
in a shawl that enveloped her head and shoulders, laid 
herself along the sofa like one suffering from indisposi- 
tion; while Zeinip, as expert in deception as her mis- 
tress, squatted on the floor, busied in the manufacture of 
lemon sherbet. 

As the merchant entered the vault, he raised the lamp 
that he carried above his head, and glared suspiciously 
around; but all was calm, and still, and undisturbed; so 
calm and so still indeed, that it smote upon the heart of 
Suleiman from its contrast to the heat and hurry of his | 
own emotions; “Khosh geldin—you are welcome,” | 
whispered the negress, affecting to deprecate the sound | 
of the husband’s approaching step; “ but tread softly, 
effendim, for she has just fallen asleep.” 

“Sister of Sheitan!” said the merchant in reply; | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| called up; but she had already stilled the beating of her 


| whom slumber was indeed repose. 


_which I bad quite forgotten you and your tyranny.” 


and flung back the shawl in which she was enveloped. 


was consequently assailed with such a tempest of re. 


Still the young Hanoum slept, or appeared to sleep; | proach, vituperation, and tears, as had well nigh driven 


nor could the excited merchant satisfy himself of her 
treachery without awakening her, for her head was pil- 


him mad, ere he was allowed once more to hear the 
sound of his own voice, and permitted to pour forth his 


lowed upon the very arm that should have worn the | regrets for an intemperance into which he had been be- 
his chibouque, he resumed his slippers, and offered his | bracelet. Por another moment he paused; and it was| trayed by circumstances that he was alike unable to 
farewell greeting to Najib and his son. “I have busi- | not surprising that he should do so, for a prettier picture | fathom or to explain. 


look upon. Her arms, from which the long open sleeves 
had fallen back, were as white and smooth! y-moulded as 
marble; and the long dark hair that was scattered over 
her shoulders formed a strong contrast from the pure 
pale beauty of her complexion. A bright crimson spot 
was upon her cheek, deeper than mere sleep would have 


heart, and she breathed gently and calmly like one to 
The various tints of 
her gaudy costume showed gaily in the light of the lamp; 
and the little naked foot that peeped from beneath the 
ample tchalva, or pantaloon, of party-coloured chintz, 
gleamed out like a snow-flake. 

“ Guzel—pek guzel—pretty, very pretty!” murmur- 
ed the merchant involuntarily; but at the instant the 
image of Hafiz, and his insulting triumph, once more 
rose up before him, and steeled his heart. “ Wake, 
Helmas!” he cried sternly; “ wake, ’tis your husband 
calls you.” 

“ Mashallah!” exclaimed the young wife opening 
her deep eyes, but without altering her position; “ are 


| 


Peace was, however, ultimately proclaimed, for the 
females, conscious that they were not altogether so blame- 
less in the affair as they were now believed to be, and 
remembering that the purgatorial sufferings of the ill- 
fated merchant were only commencing, were graciously 
pleased to be pacified by slow degrees, and to accept the 
promises of their victim that he would never again offend 
by hinting that his wife was a family connexion of the 
evil one, or polluting the grave of her unoffending parent. 
Enough of doubt, nevertheless, remained upon the mind 
of Suleiman, though he could not have shaped it into a 
tangible form, amid all this mystification, to induce him, 
ere he departed, to steal another long wary look round 
the vault; and, after locking each of the seven doors, to 
hold his lamp close to the key-hole, and to examine 
most narrowly the mechanism of the fastening, about 
which it must, however, be admitted that he knew no- 
thing whatever; but it is a satisfaction 1o investigate 
closely and carefully, and to form our own judgment, 
even of things on which we are profound!y ignorant; 
and so the merchant found it, as, after closing the last 
door, he retired to his own apartment, perfectly satisfied 


you returned? you had been here already to-day, and | of the utter impossibility of any entrance into the prison- 


now you come only to awaken me from a dream in 


“And is this the fashion of your reception?” de- 
manded the enraged merchant; “ but I will endure your 
woman-whims no longer. With your childish follies, 
your idle tears, I could have borne with patience—I 
have born them—but you have become a dog, and the 
mother of dogs—you have eaten dirt—you have 
blackened your face, and defiled the grave of your 
father!” 

“ Ne bilirim 1—what can I say? What have I done ?” 
asked the young Hanoum, who, secure as she knew her- 
self to be in the possession of her bracelet, yet quailed 
beneath the deep stern passion of the merchant; ‘* How 
can I answer upbraidings that I am unable to compre- 
hend? Tell me at least—” 

“ Rather tell me’”—burst forth Suleiman, goaded to | 
madness by the placidity of the culprit; “rather tell me, | 
sister of the evil one, to whom have you given the jewel 
that I placed upon your arm when I was fool enough to 
take you to my home ?” 

“Given it!” said his wife in well-counterfeited aston- 


chamber, save by means of his own precious keys. 

But one undertaking had been successfully accom- 
plished, and Hafiz had now only to contend against six 
of the seven doors ! 

It needs not to be told that, on his next meeting with 
the merchant, he replied to his enquiries by asserting 
that he had disposed of his jewel to another purchaser, 
nor that the answer added to the bewilderment of Sulei- 
man. He knew not why, but he had assuredly never 
expected to see it again in the hands of the young man, 
nor to be urged a second time to make it his own pro- 
perty ; on the contrary, he had felt a most unpleasant 
presentment that such would not be the case; and yet, 
when his expectations were realised, fresh doubts, and 
pangs, and wanderings assailed him. But be it as it 
might, what could he do more than he had already done! 
What locality could be more secure than that in which 
he had immured his wife? Ergo, he must forget the 
mysterious resemblance of the two bracelets, for it could 
of course be nothing more ; and dismiss the subject from 
bis mind altogether. 

Now this was perhaps the wisest conclusion to which 





«what treason are you hatching bere to fit your neck | ishment, as she calmly withdrew her arm from beneath | the worthy merchant had ever come in his life, and it is 
her head, and extended it, encircled by the bracelet, | probable that in time, had nothing occurred to renew the 


| 


for the bowstring ? Do you take me for a divané—an 
idiot ?” 

The imperturbable Zeinip only answered by raising 
her ebony hands in wonder, and rolling her eyes until | 
nothing save the whites were visible. 

“Tell me—”’ persisted Suleiman, in the same sub- 
dued voice in which he had before spoken; “tell me, 
mother of a dog, who has been here !” 

«“ Here?” echoed the slave stupidly. 

« Ay, here, in the boudroum—the subterranean! a 
man—a young man—a devil!” 

“Holy prophet! has a devil been here?” exclaimed 
the pegress in her turn, with a look and accent of hor- 
ror; “and a young man too? Did they come together?” 

This was too much—the patience of the merchant 
could hold out no Jonger—it was too palpable—his sus- 








towards her husband, while the negress raising her | 
spread palms in the air, groaned audibly as though she 


impression of this incident, his practice might have 
rivaled his theory; but his kismet—his fate—had ot- 


were mourning over the departed intellects of her mas- | dained it otherwise. 


ter; “ Ajaib—wonderful! Given it?” she repeated, as if 
doubting that she had really comprehended the question. 
“ To whom could I give it, even were I disposed to part 
with the pretty bauble, save to my faithful Zeinip, who 
has as little occasion as myself to wear gems where no 
one can see them ?” 

The merchant could not believe his eyes; but yes— 
there was the jewel—and that which Hafiz had offered 
for sale, clearly, therefore, could not have been his wife’s; 





—>—— 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE SEVEN DOORS—CONTINUED. 


Suleiman had a friend who was perfume-merchant to 
the sultan, A man of mark was Saidomer Nourren 
Atem, and well skilled in the composition of sweet and 
subtile scents. Every flower of the east had in turn 


he took it from her arm; he examined it narrowly—had | given up its delicious breath in his crucibles and pip- 
not the thing been impossible, he could have sworn— | kins; but there were certain secrets whose results were 


| 


and yet, he should palpably have been a perjured man, | reserved for the exclusive use of the imperial harem. 
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No slave in the tcharchi wore a gayer vest or a more 
elaborate tarban than the Abyssinian confidant of Sai- 
domer Nourren Atem, or filled with a better grace the 
minute essence-boxes of ivory into which the more costly 
perfumes were compressed. No Musselmaun smoked 
a more princely chibouque, or cinctured his brows with 
a more magnificent cachmere than Saidomer Nourren 
Atem himself; be looked around him calmly on the 
rival establishments of the tcharchi, and defied competi- 


tion. 
Now it so chanced, that, about a week after the adven- 


ture of the bracelet, the skilful scent-merchant made a 
discovery which, Turk though he was, well nigh turned 
him mad with delight. Never was so exquisite a per- 
fume as that which, after a score or two of costly expe- 
riments, he succeeded in producing. The Attar-gul itself 
was fetid beside it! The Abyssinian slave who had as- 
sisted in the work flung himself along the floor in a 
paroxysm of ecstasy, and rolled his huge eyes, and clasped 
bis ebony hands like a lunatic; while even the stately, 
and ordinarily imperturbable Saidomer Nourren Atem 
himself apostrophised Allah and the prophet, as though 
he had succeeded in converting all the Christian raiahs 
of the empire to Mohammedanism. 

It was at this moment that Suleiman, a privileged per- 
son at all times, entered the spicy laboratory of the ex- 
cited scent-dealer; and, in the first moment of exultation, 
nothing could be more simple than that Saidomer Nour- 
ren Atem should introduce to his friend the delicate com- 
position which he was at that moment ready to believe 
would go far to immortalise him. The Orientals love 
perfumes beyond all other luxuries ; and it is therefore 
not surprising that, as the exquisite aroma entered his 
nostrils, Suleiman the shawl merchant should stroke 
down his beard, draw a long breath, and stagger to the 
sofa, as though overwhelmed by its sweetness, 

“Y’allah!—in the name of the prophet, whence 
comes it?’ he murmured, when he could again com- 
mand his voice; “ He who distilled it must have been 
born of a rose, and nursed in the flower-garden of para- 
dise! I would give a cachemire of Lahore for a gilded 
flacon of that surpassing essence.” 

“ What shall I say ?” was the reply of the flattered 
Saidomer Nourren Atem; “I it was who caught the 
breath of the houri, and imprisoned it in this liquid for 
the gratification of our imperial master; and until the 
sultan hath quaffed it in his sherbet, how may I dispose 
of even the lightest drop to one of his slaves?” 

« And when he shall have inhaled its matchless sweet- 
ness,” followed up Suleiman; “ if he does justice to its 
wise inventor, he will forbid that it should be purchased 
at will in the teharchi, and thus—” 

“ You are right, my friend ;”’ said the scent-merchant, 
“and you, at least, shall forestall the prohibition. Your 
felech hath guided you here in a happy moment—I will 
give you some of these drops of my soul—Bacarac ;” 
and the attentive slave bent forward to receive his in- 
structions; “ give to the effendi of this precious perfume 
as much as will fill the smallest box in the fourth drawer 
on the right hand. Have a care that the wood on which 
it is poured be of the finest and softest yuality, and that 
the cover of the box fit to a nicety, for the essence is 
subtle, and I would not that he should perfume the 
tcharchi as he passes along.” 

The slave bent low, and prepared reverently to obey. 
The box indicated was most minute, curiously turned, 
and could be hermetically closed; the wool was with 
some difficulty introduced, and the precious liquid poured 
slowly, drop by drop, as though it had been blood wrung 
from the heart. Suleiman reeeived it as it beseemed 
him to accept so costly a gift; and while the delighted 
Saidomer Nourren Atem listened to his profuse and hy- 
perbolical expressions of admiration, and gave directions 
for the security of the wondrous production of his genius, 
the shawl-merchant was inwardly indulging a feeling 
of self-gratulation at the fortunate chance which would 
enable him to offer to his yet sullen wife a gift that must 
at once insure his favour. 

It was consequently with a lighter step than usual that 
Suleiman bent his way homeward on the closing of the 
tcharchi, and, when his evening meal was ended, de- 
scended to the subterranean. Helmas Hanoum laid 
aside her zebee as he entered. It was no part of her sys- 
tem to allow him to think that she passed a single mo- 
ment of the twenty-four hours in seeking to divert her 

, thoughts from his tyranny and her own misfortune ; and 
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she was only more cold, and sullen, and ungracious, 
than her wont when he approached her. But what 
eastern woman would not have been melted by such an 
offering as that of Suleiman? A new and delicious per- 
fume—to be forbidden, moreover, to all save the imperial 
family! How doubly charmed was the young wife of 
the shaw]-merchant when sbe had learnt the history of 
her treasure! Was ever husband so assiduous to tor- 
ment himself? This was indeed a two-edged scimitar ! 
Nay, so glad and gay was her spirit. as she deposited the 
essence-box carefully amid the folds of the shaw] that 
girdled her waist, that she yielded at once to a desire 
which he had often expressed, and she had as constantly 
refused to gratify, by resuming her instrument, and play- 
ing and singing until Suleiman fancied himself in the 
seventh heaven ! 


In a few hours the essence-box was in the possession | 


of Hafiz. 

It must surely have been through the agency of some 
imp of darkness that Najib the Adrianopolitan and the 
husband of the pretty Helmas Hanoum chanced to be 
neighbours in the tcharchi, for it gave to the plots of 
Hafiz all the effect of chance. Nothing could be more 
simple than that he should afford to his father the oppor- 
tunity of sharing his enjoyments; and accordingly there 
was no appearance of design in his hurried address, as he 
seated himself beside Najib, and drew forth bis new 
treasure, 

«Mahomet be praised!” he said smilingly ; “new 
stars and new flowers spring to life atout us each day of 
our existence.” 

«“ Would that they were new customers! it would be 


more profitable to the merchants of the city,” replied | 
Najib drily ; “ stars and flowers are pretty things enough, | 


but they will neither turn to pillauf nor piastres.” 


«“ Of the stars it is true that nothing can be made,” 
pursued the young man in the same joyous tone in 
which he had commenced the conversation ; “ but flow- 
ers boast not orly brightness and beauty—” 

“ Pshaw! are you going to talk in verse, like your 
Persian namesake?” asked his father, whose temper had 
been somewhat roffled by a morning of idleness. 

“ Would that I might, do I exclaim in my turn,” 
said his son; “ but Iam simply going to prove to you, 
better than by words, that flowers are not to be considered 
as mere toys. 
caught and changed into attar-gul, nor the sweet scents 
of jasmine, and a score of other blossoms, prisoned in 
minute flagons, and making summer wherever their 
breath is suffered to escape. 
at once by an argument into which is crushed the com- 
bined perfume of a world of flowers—and here it is—’ 
and he placed in the hands of his father the smull ivory 
box that had been confided to him by the wife of the 
shawl-merchant. 

“There is but one Allah, and Mahomet is his pro- 
phet!” murmured Ajib, slowly swinging himself back- 
ward, as he inhaled the odour of the new essence. 
bilirim—what can I say? This it is to live in the coun- 
try of the true believers. They talk to us of Frangistan 
—is my face blackened, that I should believe that the 
dogs of Giaours have joy like these in their own lands, 
where they never see the sun? H—a—a—” 
he stroked down his beard as he drew in the sweet savour 
of the essence; “what are the gums of Araby or the 
roses of Gurgistan beside this ?” 

So well indeed did the worthy Adrianopolitan appre- 


ciate the enjoyment, that he did not appear likely to offer | 


a portion of his pleasure to Suleiman, who sat enveloped 
in the scented fumes of his Salonica tobacco, apparently 
quite unmoved by the raptures of his neighbour, 
denly, however, Najib remembered that a gratification, of 
whatever description, is greatly enhanced by participa- 
tion and sympathy ; and upon this principle he bent to- 
wards the rival shaw-merchant, and proffered to him the 
little box. 

« Tchabouk, tchabouk—quick, quick ! close it carefully 
as you restore it,” cautioned Hafiz, with an air of ex- 
treme anxiety : “I would not, for all the riches on the 
shelves of Saidomer Nourren Atem, the sultan’s scent- 


dealer, that a breath of this precious compound should | 


escape.” 


But the petrified shaw] merchant heeded him not; he | 


sat gazing from Hafiz to the ivory box, and from the 
ivory box back again to Hafiz, like one who is not quite 
certain that he does not dream. He unscrewed the lid, 


I will not talk of the sighs of roses, | 


I will rather confound you | 


“ Ne | 


and again | 


Sud- | 


he bent down his head, and hurriedly inhaled the pre- 
| clous perfume, and again he fixed his large, dark, flashing 
eyes on the son of Najib. 

“Is it not a breathing of paradise ?”’ asked the young 
| man, with a self-congratulatory smile. 
| And you obtained it, where?” gasped out Suleiman. 

“Yok, yok—no, no—I am not bound to name the 
houri who paid me so richly for a light flattery,” was 
| the reply ; “ but this much I may confess, that where I 
| won the bracelet, there also I gained the essence.” 

Suleiman ground his teeth, but he did not articulate a 
syllable. 

«“ Beware, Hafiz,’ said his father, 
“where the rose grows, there does the thorn flourish ; 
| and the jeweled hilt ever betokens the keen weapon.” 

«“ But what if I secure the gems, and defy the blade ?” 
asked the young man. 

“It is ill making your horse’s bridle out of a bow- 
string,’ followed up the anxious parent; “let this gift 
be the last.” 

Hafiz only smiled again, and, as he did so, his eyes 
met those of the agitated Suleiman ; “« What shall I give 
you for this toy ?” he demanded hurriedly. 

“ Ne bilirim—what can I say? Not all the silks in 
the tcharchi of Broussa should buy it of me; shall [ fill 
my own mouth with ashes ?” and, as he spoke, the youth 
| extended his hand to regain possession of the treasure. 

“Only let me show it to Saidomer Nourren Atem,” 
| urged Suletman; “I know not its name, and I would 


| 


deprecatingly ; 


| fain become the possessor—” 

“ Hay, hay!—so, so! Think you that [ will suffer 
| it to be hawked through ihe bazar like some villain mer- 
chandise ?” asked Hafiz angrily ; “ Mashallah, | am not 
so base.” 

The discomfited Suleiman only sighed, and relin- 
quished the fairy box to its owner; this time there could 
be no mistake—there was not its fellow in Stamboul— 
he had been too slow in detecting the first artifice of his 
plotting helpmate ; but now-—-now—he should cenfront 
her on the instant, ere she had time or opportunity to 
dupe him twice—he was bewildered, mystified—there 
must be witchcraft in it; but, strong in his sense of 
wrong, he would defy the Evil One himself to-day to 
cheat him with a lie! And with this laudable convic- 
| tion he shuffled off his carpet, thrust his feet into his 
slippers, and, without the courtesy of a parting word to 
his companions, hurriedly proceeded towards his dwelling. 

But, alas for the worthy merchant! the very precau- 
tion which should have secured his safety, proved his 
bane, for he was so long engaged in unlocking his seven 
| doors, that the ivory box arrived in the prison-chamber 


| 


’ | before him; and, as he turned the last key to the ac- 


companiment of the high clear voice of his wife, who 
| was warbling out a love-ballad, he had the gratification 
of finding her engaged at a game of ball with the box 
itself, which she was dropping from one hand to the 
other in regular time with the strain; her delicate little 
fingers closing and unclosing over it, and her fair round 
arms gleaming out in the lamp-light like water-lilies. 
Suleiman was petrified! He rubbed his eyes, and 
pinched himself to ascertain whether he really was awake 
| —he darted forward, and seized the toy from the hands 
of bis pretty captive, for which he was rewarded with a 
frown and a pout—he examined it narrowly, and there 
| it was—the very same—a small rose in the centre of the 
lid, three rings round the outside, and a flaw in the ivory 
about the size of a pin’s head! He had seen all this in 
the tcharchi—he had almost walked himself into a fever 
| to prove that he had been played upon and cheated, and 
—here was the box! 
| In the agony of his amazement he seated himself be- 
| side the young Hanoum, and, as soon as he had recovered 
| his breath, he told her all. When the tale was ended, 
| the happy husband was glad that he had done so, for 
| never were two women more overwhelmed with wonder, 
| His wife cast up her bright eyes, and crept closer to him 
| as she murmured something about demons and magic ; 
| and Zeinip whispered that the victim of this dark sorcery 
| would do well to summon a dervish of the sect of the 
| Mevlavies, and be exorcised. Suleiman listened to the 
counseling of his trembling prisoners, and promised to 
| think seriously of their advice. Never since their in- 
| carceration in the vault had they been so gentle and so 
| courteous; and, although a pang and a doubt would now 
and then cross the mind of the merchant as he lent a 
willing ear to their surmises, and suffered himself to be 
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soothed by their suggestions, he soon banished all mis- 
trust; for was it not worse thaa folly to believe that a 


jeweled bracelet and a box of essence could escape 
through stove walls? and, more absurd still, be in two 
piaces at once? 


And yet—but what availed it to dwell upon the sub- 
ject? ‘There were the locks, the walls, and the doors; 
and, consequently, however strange, and unaccountable, 


| have been summoned there, added to the brightness of 
| ber pure and pallid beauty. 


and bewildering such coincidences undoubtedly were, | 
| the dove-like dreaminess that dwelt in her dark eyes, he 


they could be only coincidences after all. Suleiman 
Was a wise man in his own way, a man of forethought 
and precaution, with an energy of self-confidence which 
always made him wind up bis reflections with the com- 
fortable and self-gratulatory mental apostrophe of—* It 
I am not the person to be taken in 
—I have lived too lung to be duped by fools ;” and this 
was the murmured accompaniment to the echo of his 
footsteps as he slowly ascended from the vault on the 
present occasion ; and scarcely could he have extinguished 
his | at the head of the stair, ere the stone 
was rolled away that gave ingress to the prison-chamber 


cannot be otherwise . 


anip on arriviils 


| felt at once the folly of his passing doubts. 


flowers ; all the showy toys of a Turkish harem were 
lavishly strown in every direction; and, as the large 
deep eyes of the Hanoum wandered over the chamber, a 
smile rose to her lip, which, by whatever feeling it might 


No wonder that the mer- 
chant, as he gazed upon her childlike loveliness, con- 
gratulated himself upon his sagacity and caution; no 
wonder that as he looked upon her languid grace, and 


She had not 
energy to plot against his peace! 
It was with a somewhat coxcombical swing in his gait 


| that Hafiz, a day or two subsequently to that of which ] 


have just spoken, approached the husband of Helmas 
Hanoum as he sat in his usual place in the tcharchi ; 
and, after saluting him with infinite politeness, begged 
him to take the trouble of examining the cachemire that 
formed his turban, as he had been desired to purchase a 


| similar one for a friend who was about to depart for 


of the pretty Hanoum, and a chorus of laughter, where | 


a deep bass blended with an harmonious tenor, rang 
through the subterranean. 
The joy of Hafiz was great—he had opened a second 


lock—he had flung back two of the seven doors! 


——- 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE SEVEN DOORS—CONTINUED, 


Suleiman denied no enjoyment save that of light and 
liberty to his young wife. ‘Those well-beloved luxuries 
of Turkish 
on her with as much profusion as though she possessed 
the opportunity of exhibiting them to the admiration and 
envy of her acquaintance: 

} . ~ ; 
of the essence-box that he carried 


and it was but a few days 
after the adventure 
with bim, on his visit to the vault, a cachemire of a new 
and rare description, the first which had been seen in the 
tcharchi of Constantinople, 

All shawls of price in the East being woven in pairs, 
Suleiman, as he made the purchase of a stranger with 
whom he had never before traded, enquired eagerly for 
its fellow, when he was informed that, the pecuniary 
means of the merchant having become impaired by a 
long and unsuccessiul speculation, be had been permit- 
ted, through the courtesy of a friend, to possess himself 
of one of these costly pieces of merchandise, although 
he was unable to pay down the sum necessary to make 
him the owner of both; and that, in consequence of 
this arrangement, none could be found ia the city of the 
same pattern and texture. 

Groups of minute and finely wrought flowers were 
scattered over a ground of faint yellow, and a few threads 
woven into a border of crimson, of so 
rich a dye that it looked as though the wool had been 


of green were 


stained with the juice of the pomegranate blossom. The 
merchant added his private mark to those which were 
already impressed on the paper ticket, regarded in the 
Fast as an additional ornament, and always conspicu- 
ously displayed in token of the freshness of the shawl, 


ere he untolded it before the admiring eyes of his wife 


and her attend int. 
Tue pretty Hanoum smiled her thanks for the costly 
gift, and in five minutes it was gracefully folded about 


her waist; the rich crimson border in strong relief on 


the sky blue tehalva, and the pale yellow centre rendered | 


still more delicate in tint as it contrasted with the deep 
purple vest. 

The 
moment a study for the orientalised pencil of Pickersgill; 
the languid beauty of the young wife, who sat upon her 
cushions on the ground, beside the sofa honoured by the 
occupation of the merchant, in his flowing robes of ruby- 
coloured cloth, ample turban, and amber-lipped chibouque, 
was softened into deeper loveliness by the faint light of 
the distant tapers, grouped together on a small stand at 
the extremity of the apartment; while, immediately in 
their broadest glare, squatted the negress in an antery* 
of white cotton, with her long hair falling over her shoul- 
ders in a score of minute braids, and her large eyes fixed 
earnestly upon her mistress. The sofa glittered with 
gold fringe, and the cushions were gay with embroidered 


* Outer dress. 


j 


interior of the vault would have been at that | 


women, shawls and diamonds, he lavished | 


Smyrna, and who was ready to pay down the price which 
might be agreed upon between them. 
“T would have sought it among the bales of my father,” 


| pursued the young man, as he unfolded it from his brow 


before the fascinated eyes of the astonished merchant ; 
“but T should only have wasted time, for well know I 
that he hath not such a cachemire, though it might be 
paid for by all the piastres in the imperial treasury. ‘ No,’ 
said I, as I passed the threshold of my home; ‘I will 
away at once to Suleiman Effendi, he only can be the 
owner of such a shawl as mine, for has he not the newest 
and the richest goods in the tcharchi?’ Have I said well, 
effendin? Can you pair me my cachemire ?” 

But the merchant answered not; bis gaze was riveted 
—not by the fine and delicate texture of the costly shawl 
—not by the deep rich tints of its gorgeous border—but 
on the little ticket where he recognised his own private 
mark ! 


Suleiman was right when he resolved this time, what- 
ever might be the consequence, not to restore the shawl 
to Hatiz until he had assured himself beyond all possi- 


| bility of deception, that it was not his own property. 


Yes—let the consequence be what it might! he armed 
himself resolutely against reproaches, threats, and vio- 
lence, for he was prepared for all these ; and, gradually 
recovering his self-possession as he formed this doughty 
resolution, he affected for a time to be carefully examin- 
ing the quality of the cachemire, in order to collect bis 
ideas, and to determine on his mode of action. <A few 
moments sufficed for this; and keeping, without appa- 
rent design, his hold of the prize, he raised his eyes to 
those of the young man, and, slowly removing the chi- 
bouque from his lips, said quietly— 

“Is the effendi, your friend, prepared to pay down a 
heavy sum for the goods ?” 

« Haveit—yes ;” answered the youth calmly. 

« ‘Then to-morrow I may perchance be ready to deliver 
it up;” and again Suleiman examined the ticket; “ Ey 
vah! ’tis not often that I have seen so costly a shawl, 
Did you purchase it in the teharchi ?” 

“ Purchase it!” echoed Hafiz, with another of those 
mocking smiles which had already maddened the mer- 
chant on a former occasion; “ where was the son of 
Najib to find piastres enough to buy such a cachemire 
as that? Mashallah! I should be long in counting 
them.” 

« But it is your property, since you have just untwist- 
ed it from your brow ?” 

« Alhemdullilah ! praise be to Allah! You have said 
well, eflendim ; it is mine—but that is not my errand ; 


| to-morrow then you will pair it, and tell me your price ?” 


And, as he spoke, he took hold of the shawl, and would 


| have drawn it from under the hand of the merchant, but 








Suleiman’s fingers closed over it with a firm grasp, as he 
prepared himself to contend with the indignation and 
anger of its declared owner. 

“ Yavash, yavash—softly, softly, effendim,” he said, 
in a grave and stately tone; “this 1s not a question of 
matching a porcelain cup, nor a clay chibouque bowl ; 
many things are to be considered and ascertained. 
Learned as I am in the lore, I cannot carry away with 
me the exact texture of the cachemire, the quality of the 
wool, nor even the intricacies of the pattern, and the 
shades of the dyes—you must leave the shaw! with me, 
in order that I may compare it with that to which I have 





already likened it in my mind; and to-morrow [| yjjj 
bring you the two together.” 

Hafiz Jaughed a light laugh. “ You jest with me, 
effendim,” he said tauntingly; “I know you to beg 
rich man, and I believe you to be an honest one, but | 
will not therefore part from my property as thoue 
cared not—” ' et cad - 

“ T will deposit its value with you in gold,” interposed 
Suleiman; “and when I return the shawl, you can re. 
store the piastres—otour—sit.” 

‘“ Be it so,” said the young man, calmly ; and throw. 
ing off his slippers, he seated himself beside the mer. 
chant; and, having lighted his chibouque, smoked on jp 
silence, while the more than ever bewildered Suleiman 
counted out the deposit money on the carpet between 
them. 

«“ Pek ahi—it is well’—were the next words he yt. 
tered, as the golden and glittering pile of coin was trans. 
ferred to his purse; “ Fail not, I pray you, at this hour 
to-morrow with the golden shawl, and I have no fear 
that we shall cavil for the price.” Then, shaking the 
ashes from his pipe, he put up the money, resumed his 
slippers, and walked away, leaving Suleiman in posses. 
sion of the cachemire. 

Long sat the merchant gazing at the rainbow-like 
subject of his new mystification. He was more per- 
plexed than ever. He could vow upon the koran that 
this was his own shawl—the present that he had made 
to his wife—the costly piece of merchandise to which 
he had proudly affixed his private mark—and there was 
the mark—there was no mistaking his misfortune—the 
father of evil was assuredly mixed up with the transac- 
tion, for the shaw! must have been conveyed to Hafiz, 
either through the bowels of the earth, or on the bosom 
of the air: be that as it might, and he could not attempt 
the solution of the problem, he now held the shawl; 
and he resolved not to relax his grasp for a moment, 
until he confronted his wife with her perfidy, and forced 
from her a confession of the trath. 

Acting upon this determination, Suleiman carefully 
folded the cachemire, and lodged it safely beneath his 
ample robe; and, having seen his merchandise duly se- 
cured by his attendant, bent his steps homeward, with 
visions of bowstrings, sacks, and overwhelming waters, 
chasing each other, like the spectre-hounds of the Ara- 
bian fiction, across his overheated brain. It is a singular 
fact, and one which it would be difficult to explain, but 
it is nevertheless true, that, as he moved slowly through 
the crowded streets, and exchanged salutations with his 
acquaintance, he could not decide whether be wished to 
prove his wife unworthy of the extraordinary inJulgence 
with which he had treated her, or not. It was vexatious, 
certainly, to lose the idea of being, if not quite loved, 
at least reverenced and feared, and, above all, obeyed— 
while, on the other hand, it was provoking to be duped, 
and mystified, and pursued by constantly recurring 
doubts. This day must, however, decide all; and he 
magnanimously resolved to proportion the punishment 
of his wife to ber apparent contrition, and to bis own 
conviction of her repentance and probable amendment. 

Kindly thoughts and relenting feelings were creeping 
over him as he descended the stair to the vault. Helmas 
Hanoum was so young, so pretty, and so graceful, it 
would be ten thousand pities to drown or to exile her; 
and he had arrived at a firm determination to push his 
forbearance to the extremest limit, when, on arriving at 
the fifth door, his ear caught the distant echo of a fe- 
male voice, and he becatne conscious that his intriguing 
and false-hearted helpmate was actually at that very 
moment—that aw‘ul moment, freighted as it was with 
the chances of life or death—when he held in his hand 
the scales of severe and rigid justice, which his single 
breath would suffice to turn against her—actually sing- 
ing to her zebec, as though neither doubt nor danger ex- 
isted in the world ! 

This was too much even for a Turk’s philosophy, and 
he accordingly flung back the two remaining doors with 
a more rapid hand; and his brow was crimson as he 
stood before the pretty culprit, prepared to overwhelm 
her with cutting reproaches, and indisputable proofs of 
her unequaled guilt. But, ere the first sentence had 
passed his lips, his words were arrested in the utterance; 
for, as the young Hanoum, according to custom, laid 
aside her instrument on his entrance, he at once disco- 
vered that her waist was girdled with the shaw!—the 
shawl that was even yet hidden beneath the folds of his 
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robe—-the shawl whose counterpart had never been seen 
in Stamboul ! 

The merchant gasped for breath, and the lamp fell 
from his hand upon the snowy Indian matting that 
covered the floor, amid the laughter of his wife, and the 
reproachful ejaculations of her more thrifty attendant ; 
but he heeded neither the one nor the other as he rushed 
forward, and, seizing a corner of the cachemire, looked 
eagerly for his own private mark upon the ticket. His 
search proved successful: there it was—and his next 
action was to tear the shawl which he bore about him 
from its hiding-place ;, a second sufficed to draw it forth ; 
apd who shall describe the astonishment of Suleiman, 
when he found himself unable to distinguish between 
the two—they were alike to a thread—to a shade, and 
to crown all, his mark—his own private and peculiar 
mark—wwas upon each. 

« What means this?” asked the young beauty, as she 
possessed herself of the newly arrived cachemire. “ Did 
you not tell me that Stambuul held not the fellow-shaw] 
to mine? And are not these two as like as twin roses? 
C! yk chay—that is much—do I speak clearly ?” 

«You say truly—you say truly,” gasped the mer- 
chant; “ they are alike, quite alike ; woven in the same 
loon—dyed in the same copper—marked by the same— 
but no, no; if I really live, and do not dream, they can- 
not have been marked by the same hand. It is an iu- 
vention of Satan—-a plot hatched by the evil one.” 

“ Sen ektiar der—you are the master; but what new 
mystification is this?’ demanded Helmas Hanoum, pet- 
tishly. “Is it not enough that you should vaunt your 
own generosity in giving me a shawl of which even the 
sultan himself (tiiay his shadow never be less!) might 
be proud, and which he could not purchase in Stamboul 
—but vou must come to place another precisely similar 
under my very eyes, to prove that you have made me 
an easy dupe? Unhappy woman that I am, to be first 
buried alive, and then treated like a wayward child by 
my own husband !” 

“ Peace—peace,” exclaimed the merchant, impatient- 
ly; “woman ! you do not know—you cannot guess—” 

«I do not wish to know, and I will not guess !” broke 
in his wife in a higher key : “ Affiet ollah—much good 
may it do you—you are a divane—an idiot—you do not 
speak Turkish—your words are dark, and your face is 
blackened. Who am I that you should have made me 
your wife 1” 

Suleiman only sighed ; he was too wise to answer the 
revilings of a woman; and he folded up the mysterious 
shawl with a steady eye, though his heart beat more tu- 
multuously than usual. He stayed not to apologise for 
his abruptness, nor to explain his perplexity ; but, taking 
his lamp from the hand of Zeinip, who had busied her- 
self in retrimming it after its fall, he walked silently. out 
of the subterranean. 

Long and loud was the laughter that followed closely 
on his departure, and the last key was not turned in its 
lock ere Hafiz was seated at the feet of his mistress, de- 
tailing to her the scene of the morning. 

“I would have given a thousand piastres to have seen 
him when you so readily consented to leave the cache- 
mire in his hands,” said the hanoum, gaily: “and to 
watch him as he counted out his darling gold, and placed 
it before you! But now tell me, Hafiz, how your friend 
became possessed of this rare shawl, and left you only 
pu task of counterfeiting Suleiman’s mark upon the 
ticket.” 

«Tis a simple tale, my sultana,” replied the youth, 
as he luoked into her laughing eyes, “and requires no 
khoja—no scribe to record it. My friend Noureddin fell 
from his camel as he was journeying to Stamboul, and 
was grievously bruised: when a certain merchant, who 
traveled in bis company, tended him like a brother, and 
bore with him through all his hours of suffering. Nou- 
teddin was not one to forget such kindness: he reads 
the koran daily, and gives freely to the poor; how much 
more readily then did he open his hand to the friend of 
his sickness! He only hesitated as to the means of serv- 
ing him, when, as if guided by the prophet, the mer- 
chant himself suggested'the method, by thus addressing 
him as they rode side by side together through the gate 
of Scutari:—* Effendim,’ said the merchant, ‘ you are a 
wealthy man, and a pious one: you are ever ready to 
help the needy, and to uphuld the weak—I pray you do 
me a grace—I know that your bales are precious; and 
I have heard that among your merchandise are shawls 
No. 20.—PparT 1.—1839. 


by the houri. 


borrowed and carried to your husband. 


other of inferior value. 


amining the merchandise with which Noureddin proposed 


instant to confess that I have opened three of the seven 
doors !”” 


———— 
CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SEVEN DOORS——-CONTINUED. 


About a week elapsed after the adventure of the 


the salemliek,* or man’s wing of the house, smoking his 
last pipe previously to repairing to the tcharchi, a slave 
informed him that a negress, who refused to tell her er- 
rand, craved to see him for a few moments. The mer- 
chant “ pished,” and “ pshawed,” and contracted his 
brows with impatient annoyance, for he had quite enough 
to do to arrange his own affairs, without interfering in 
those of others; but he nevertheless consented, after a 
moment’s delay, to receive the applicant, be she whom 
she might;.and accordingly, leaving her slippers at the 


Suleiman’s apartment. 

Every one knows that the yashmac worn by the Turk- 
ish women in the streets, conceals the whole of the face 
save the eyes, and that the ample feridjhe of cloth en- 
velopes the form so closely as to disguise the whole of 
its outline; but those who have resided in the East for 
any length of time are quite aware that it is possible, 
despite all these precautions, to give something more 
than a guess at the identity of the wearer: and thus, as 
the negress stood before him, the merchant started, for 
be thought he traced a singular likeness in the stranger 
to the slave who shared the prison-harem of his wife. 

«“ There is but one Allah!” commenced the intruder, 
as soon as she found ‘herself alone with the merchant: 
“ Do I stand before Suleiman, the son of Gunduz Ha- 
noum 2?” 

“ You stand before him,” answered the host. 

“TI have a message for Suleiman Effendi,” pursued 
the slave; “and ekhi kateti—there is something in it; 
a message from a young and anxious beauty, who craves 
of him a grace, which, if he be the beyzadeh that men 
deem him, he will not refuse.” 

«“ What you say is idle.” interposed the merchant ; 
*“ bosh der—it is nothing; I am a grave man, and my 
beard is white.” 

“ May it never be plucked out!” said the negress so- 
lemnly. “ What shall I reply to my mistress !—Shall 
} ea, 

«“ Who is the Hanoum Effendi, and who are you your- 
self?” demanded the irritated Suleiman, whose suspi- 
cions were strengthened by the voice of his strange 
visiter, even muffled as it was beneath her yashmac. «I 
shall give no pledge until I know with whom I have 
affair. Mashallah! I am too old to be cheated by a wo- 
man.” 

«“ May my face be blackened,” urged the slave, earn- 
estly, using in her energy an ejaculatory sentence which 








* Literally, “ where the man is honoured.” 


of so fine a fabric, that they seem to have been woven 
Sell me, I pray you, one of these at an 
easy price, that I may on my arrival in Stamboul dis- 
pose of it in the tcharchi, at a rate that may help to de- 
fray the cost of my voyage; for my affairs have not 
prospered, and I am loath to return to the house of my 
father, and render up so poor an account of my venture.’ 
‘ Be it so,’ answered Noureddin, cheerfully ; and, when 
they reached the khan where he had resolved to house 
his goods, he opened a bale of shawls, containing among 
others that which you now wear, and the one that I 


«“ The merchant was struck with the splendour of the 
cachemires, but even although Noureddin offered them 
to him at the price that they had cost in the loom, he 
yet wanted gold to make up the sum; and it was at last 
arranged that he should become the possessor of one of | 
these only, taking with the remainder of his piastres an- 
On arriving in Stamboul he 
disposed of it, doubtlessly with great advantage, to Su- 
leiman ; while I chanced to remark its fellow when ex- 


to trade at Sevastopol, whither he was bound when he 
had arranged his affairs in this country. The rest of the 
tale is not worth telling ; and you are bound from this 


shawls, when, as Suleiman was one morning sitling in | 








extremity of the passage, the stranger approached with | 
a succession of lowly prostrations, as far as the door of | 


| 





blackened if I seek to deceive so picus and worthy a 
musselmaun—Kiefiniz ayi me—is your humour good ? 


Effendim, I was told not to betray to you the name of 


the young beauty, nor even to mention my own; but 
who shall disobey your bidding? Inshallah! I am not 
so bold, when my foot is on your floor, and my slippers 
are at your threshold.” 

«“ Speak, then,” said the merchant, “I listen.” 

“ Hassan is a man of substance,” commenced tlie 
negress; “ he has goods in the teharchi, and gold in the 
salemliek ; a caique on the Bosphorus, and an araba in 
the city streets. If affection could have been bought 
like unwrought silk, and fashioned into form like beaten 
silver, the wife of Hassan might have loved him; but 
love, effendim, is like the wind: it comes and goes as it 
lists, and no man can boy it with treasure, nor fetter it 
with bonds—nay, had Hassan buried his young wife in 
the bowels of the earth, and robbed her of the glorious 
daylight which Allah gave alike to all, Ae must know 
little of the sex who is not quite aware that she would 
have cheated him at last. But why doI say this to you, 
effendim? to you, who need no words of mine to con- 
vince you of the fact? Am I a divané—an idiot—that 
I talk thus to Suleiman the son of Gunduz Hanoum, 
who knows all things? Ne apalum—what can I do!” 


Something between a sigh and a groan escaped from 
the merchant, bat he did not uiter a syllable. 

« Let not the effendi imagine, however,’ resumed the 
negress, “ that Hassan did so bury his fair young wife 
—Shekiur Allah! he was too good musselmaun thus to 
provoke the wrath of the prophet; no, no, he knew bet- 
ter. Are there not laws in Stamboul? Is there not a 
strong cord, and a swift current, if a man really wishes 
to sell himself to Sheitan, and to defile his own grave? 
Why then should he act like a madman, and be laughed 
at to his beard ?” 

« All this is then bosh—nothing,” said the merchant 
angrily ; “ why do you tire my ears, and devour my time 
with empty tales; say your errand, and leave me to my 
thoughts,’ 

« You are a wise man, eflendim, and [ am but a wo- 
man,” was the reply; ‘* Allah bilir—God alone knows ; 
as for me, I was only endeavouring to explain—”’ 

«A wise head spareth its tongue,” said the host, sen- 
tentiously ; “few words make wisdom—you waste 
time.” 

The slave folded her arms before her, and bowed her 
head meekly on her bosom as she continued: “ Hassan 
brought a wife into his harem, but she never gave him 
her heart. How could she? Hassan suspected that she 
loved another. He was a wise man in this at least, for 
she did. Why did the prophet plant roses in the gar- 
dens of paradise, save that they should be gathered ?” 

“ And who is this Hassan of whom you speak ?” 
again demanded the merchant, as he suffered the smoke 
from his chibouque to escape, and roll away in dense 
curls over his mustache: “who is this Hassan who 
mated himself so ill ?” 

“ He sits on the fourth carpet in the bezenstein,” said 
the slave, “and he is kinsman to the cadi,” 

« And his wife !—” 

« Was the daughter of Hakif the sekeljhe,* near the 
Atmeidan ; Gulsiyt Hanoum, the prettiest girl in that 
quarter of the city.” 

« And what would she ask of me?” enquired the 
merchant, somewhat mollified by the elaborate candour of 
his companion. 

«“ The churl her husband has refused to give her a 
new cachemire for the feast of the Bairam, because, for- 
sooth, he suspects her of—”’ 

« Yok, yok—no, no! I will assist no plotting wife to 
deceive her husband!” broke forth Suleiman in a trans- 
port of virtuous indignation, ‘Get you gone—there 
are easy dupes in the tcharchi who, having been fooled 
themselves, will be glad to aid in the good work of hood- 
winking otheis: but I am not of these, woman! I am 
not of these. Return to your light mistress, and tell 
her—” 

« Yavash, yavash—not so fast, effendim, not so fast,” 
interposed the pertinacious slave; “I have as yet told 
but half my tale. In the shawl-bazar sits a worthy mer- 
chant named Najib, an Adrianopolitan by birth, who has 


savoured strongly of supererogation ; “ may my face be} a son called—” 





* Confectioner, t Rosewater. 
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« Hatfiz,’’—exclaimed her listener, aroused at once into 


atlention 

« You have said well, effendim; he is indeed named 
Hafiz, and it would seem that you know kim. If it be 
the same of whom I speak, he is a tall youth, with large 
dark eyes, and a smile like daybreak—” 

‘he merchant made a gesture of impatience, and 
knocked the ashes from a pipe which was but new- 
ly replenished—* And what of this young man?” he 
asked, peevishly. 

«“ He has seen the Hanoum Effendi, and loves her,” 
was the reply; “he has learned that she desires a new 
cachemire, and he has offered to procure for her the rich- 
est shawl in the city if she will buy it with a smile.” 

« Kiupek—dog! and the son of dogs! his beard is 
not yet grown,” mattered Suleiman beneath his breath ; 
but the quick ear of the negress caught the words, and 
she answered readily, “ Even so said my mistress ;— 
‘Semsi,’* whispered she as she spoke, ‘am I a chi'd to 
be won by a stripling—sball I sell myself to a boy, when 
I have only to ask the Jove of a man, and win it?” 

«“ She said well,” murmured Suleiman, sententiously ; 
“the wife of Hassan is a wise woman, and deserves to 
eat her pillauf in peace. Bashustun! on my head be 
it!” 

“She has set her heart on a new cachemire,” pur- 
sued the slave, heedless of the interruption; “ but she 
has no gold, and Hafiz has resolved to tempt her to- 
morrow with the choicest in the tcharchi: she must have 
a shawl, or she will fall sick, and, should she fall sick, 
she will lose her beauty, and then the brightest carna- 
tion in Stamboul will be withered for lack of a few han- 
dred piastres; unless, indeed, the effendi before whom I 
stand will consent to receive in exchange some jewels, 
for which her fancy is outworn, and which will sell well 
in the bezenstein.” 

« And why not?” asked Suleiman, who had forgotten 
his suspicions in the joy that he felt from the hope of 
outwitting Hafiz. “Show me the diamonds, and [ will 
tell you at once if I can venture on the traffic.” 

« Astaferallah—Heaven forbid! Dves the effendi im- 
agine that the young hanoum would entrust me with 
the jewels befure she learned his determination! Or that 
she will not desire to select her own cachemire?t No, 
no—if the effendi consents to effect the exchange, he 
will have an opportunity of making his own bargain 
with the fair wife of Hassan, who has already looked 
upon him from behind ‘her lattices, and selected him 
from among all the merchants in the tcharchi, because 
she saw him with pleasure. Shall it be so, effendim ?” 

The fluttered and flattered Suleiman did not imme- 
diately reply—a thousand suspicions of foul play rose 
up before him; and, as his long gaze fastened on the 
negress, and his ear drank in her accents, he could not 
divest himself of the belief that it was really Zeinip who 
stood before him, or Sheitan himself in her likeness; 
but then again all was uncertainty, and Hafiz—what 
would he not give to circumvent the plottings of his 
arch enemy? for as such he could not forbear consider- 
ing him—* Do you take me for a fool !—a madman ?” 
he asked quietly, “that I should set my foot in the ha- 
rem of Hassan the jeweller, and bring my neck to the 
bowstring? Am I a boy, like the son of Najib, that I 
should de this thing ?” 

“And is the daughter of Hakif an idiot, that she 
should share her pillauf with dogs, and blacken her own 
face ?”” asked the negress in her turn. “ Are there no 
harems in Stamboul save that of Hassan her husband ? 
Allah buyak der—Allah is great—the effendi is asa 
man who dreams.” 

The merchant started. He had never committed the 
folly of compromising his personal safety, even in his 
youth ; and that he should now voluntarily encounter 
an almost certain peril for the mere gratification of 
thwarting a vain and froward boy, was an excess of 
rashness and indiscretion from which he shrank with 
very natural repugnance. “I will answer you to-mor- 
row on this point,” he said, at last; “let me see you be- 
fore the noontide prayer in the bazar, and | will tell you 
my decision.” 

“ Ere that hour the shaw] of Hafiz will be in the ha- 
tem of Hassan’s wife; but be it as you will—” and, as 
the slave spoke, she pressed her fiugers to her lips and 
brow, and moved to depart. 
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« Listen to me,” exclaimed the merchant, sternly, as 
he rose suddenly from the sofa, and laid his hand upon 
her arm ; “I am no bonger to be cheated like a child— 
you are Zejnip, the slave of Helmas Hanoum my wife ; 
how you came here I know not, but it must have been 
by the agency of some devilish magic—I have watched 
you narrowly—deny it not—you are the plotting sister 
of Sheitan, to whom I owe the miseries of months, and 
hence you depart not wntil I have visited the vault.— 
Should my suspicions be correct, make your peace with 
Allah while you may, for you lave not long to live—” 
and, as he spoke, he pointed with his outstretched finger 
to the window, through which might be seen, in the 
distance, the bright ripple of the Bosphorus dancing in 
the sunlight ; “ but if I have deluded myself, I shall not 
detain you long ; and I swear to you, by the beard of 
the prophet, to follow you whitbersoever you list.” 

« And why should I wish it otherwise?” asked the 
negress, shaking off his grasp; “am I not your slave? 
and are there not srill many hours to sunset? I have 
told you that my name is Semsi, and that I serve Gul- 
sity Hanoum, the wife of Hassan the jeweller.” 

« And I bave told you in my turn,” retorted the mer- 
chant, “that I am no longer to be fooled. What I have 
said is said.” 

« It is said,” echoed the visiter, as she calmly squatted 
down upon a cushion which chanced to be near her, 
with an unmoved gesture of at-homeness, that more than 
ever convinced the angry Suleiman of her identity. 
“ But the effendi will do well to return quickly, as my 
mistress may require my services ; meanwhile, I will tell 
my tusbee, and wish good speed to his errand.” 

The merchant did not vouchsafe a reply, but content- 
ed himself with desiring two of his servants, who were 
lounging in the lower hall of the house, not to suffer the 
negress to escape; and, after this very natural precau- 
tion, he lighted a lamp, and proceeded as fast as his agi- 
tation would permit to the prison of his wife. 

As the last door flew back, the irritated husband be- 
came instantly aware, ‘even through the unusual gloom 
of the subterranean, that it was tenanted as usual by 
two individuals. On the sofa sat Helmas Hanoum with 
a circular mirror inher hand, staining ber eyebrows with 
the juices of a nut which she had been burning on the 
candle that stood on a‘small table beside her; and im- 
mediately beneath the lamp, at the other extremity of 
the vault, expiring at the very moment of bis entrance, 
as it appeared from lack of oil, was spread the prayer- 
carpet of the slave, who, with the long white cloth 
twined about her head and face, without which the mus- 
selmaun women never repeat their orisons, was devoutly 
engaged in her namaz.* ‘The merchant actually trem- 
bled with rage and mystification—there she was !—at 
intervals pressing her ebony-coloured hands upon her 
knees ; and her naked feet showing like two lumps of 
charcoal on the crimson ground of the carpet; piously 
indifferent to his entrance, and wholly unconscious of 
the absurd error into which she had been the innocent 
means of betraying him. So earnest was her devotion, 
moreover, that, as she bent down in ‘the pauses of ‘the 
prayer, sundry low groans escaped her, which, had she 
been otherwise engaged, would have appeared rather to 
be hysterical efforts to subdue a movement of mirth than 
conscience-stricken demonstrations of holy suffering ; as 
it was, however, the worthy merchant saw at once that 
he had committed a new folly ; and, even while he sus- 
tained a disjointed and unsatisfactory conversation with 
his wife, his thoughts were with the captive negress in 
the salemliek ; who, on her return to the harem of the 
daughter of Hakif, would not fail to make merry at the 
expense of the jealous husband. He was also conscious 
of having betrayed a secret not altogether calculated to 
decrease the ridicule; and thus he deemed it expedient 
to make a hasty retreat from the prison-chamber, in or- 
der to liberate his new captive, whom each added mo- 
ment of restraint could not fail to exasperate into a 
resolution of more determined revenge. He accordingly 
informed Helmas Hanoum, whose eyebrows had by this 
time been taught to form ‘a curved line all across her 
forehead, that he had pressing business at the tcharchi ; 
and, after bidding her console herself in her captivity 
with her zebec, and leaving beside her a small basket 
containing a pillauf made of quails, he resumed his 
lamp, turned another last unloving look on the devout 
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negress, and was soon on his way through the vaulted 
passage to the salemliek. 

The key had turned in the third door which parted 
him from his prisoners, when the kneeling figure sprang 
lightly into an upright attitude; and, flinging aside the 
prayer-cloth that had bound its head, stood before the 
laughing Helmas Hanoun, at least a foot too tall for the 
negress Zeinip. The shaven skull, with its one long 
lock of silky black hair, was soon concealed beneath an 
ample turban ; the dye washed from the face, hands, and 
feet of the impostor; the trailing antery exchanged for 
a tight vest and girdle of shawl; and the pretty Helmas 
Hanoum and the adventurous Hafiz busied, amid their 
merriment, in preparing, over the glowing charcoal of 
the brazier, the savoury pillauf of the mystified Sulej. 
man, who, on his arrival at the apartment in which he 
had left the negress, found her still squatted quietly on 
the cushion, and with more haste than courtesy bade her 
summon him on the morrow to fulfil his pledge. 

The slave rose, bowed humbly before him, and, with. 
out ultering a syllable, passed into the street. But she 
was conscious that she was dogged by one of the house- 
hold of the merchant; and it was, moreover, so long 
since she had enjoyed a sight of the sun and the bustle 
of the city streets, that she arrived at the empty house 
beside that of her master by as many turnings and wind- 
ings as a Greek pirate in the Archipelago; and the pil- 
lauf had been heated, and the fair fingers of the pretty 
hanoum had dipped with those of her lover in ‘the dish 
so often, that, ere the entrance of Zeinip had been ef- 
fected through the agency of Hafiz, the feast was at an 
end ; and the fatigued and hungry negress was fain to 
content herself with the relics of the yesterday’s meal. 
But this was no misfortune to one who had-so merry a 
tale to tell; and heartily did the three plotters laugh ere 
the lover departed, at the ‘bold device by which they had 
unlocked the fourth door of the prison-chamber. 


—_—— 
’ CHAPTER IX. 
THE SEVEN DOORS—CONTINUED. 


On the morrow, Suleiman was seated among his mer- 
chandise in the tcharchi an hour before his usual time; 
but his brow was dark, and his mood: more than ordina- 
rily taciturn. He remembered, and, remembering, he 
deeply regretted, the pledge that he had given to the ne 
gress. He had, moreover, passed a wretched night ; he 
had dreamed of bright eyes and ruby lips, it is true, but 
he had unfortunately dreamed of them in conjunction 
with dark-browed negroes, and darker-browed husbands. 
He had enjoyed a vision of a more than earthly beauty, 
who had welcomed him to her presence with the assur- 
ance that he stood before the favourite wife of the sul- 
tan; but while he gazed in wondering admiration, 
mingled with a very powerful degree of respectful ter- 
ror, he had been surrounded by armed slaves, thrown on 
the ground, bowstrung with the rapidity of lightning, 
and finally had awoke just as the rapid current of tho 
Bosphorus was consigning him to the tender mercies of 
the Black Sea. 

Now Suleiman was not a man of prowess, but a man 
of peace—he despised the Jews, and hated the janissa- 
ries: be had neither taste for adventures, ‘nor affection 
for danger ; and, when he raised his head from the pil- 
low, he thanked Allah and the prophet, from the very 
depths of his spirit, that it was all a dream; and a mo- 
ment afterwards he shuddered at the recollection of the 
perils to which he had actually subjected himself through 
his own headstrong and causeless journey. It was, con- 
sequently, to escape from his unquiet thoughts and self- 
reproach, that he hurried to the tcharchi with such on- 
wonted diligence, in the hope of finding amusement in 
the passing scene; but ever and anon, as he saw the 
gleam of a yashmac in the distance, a cold chill crept 
over him, and made his shaven head feel for an instant 
as though it were covered with bristles. 

Hour after hour wore on, however, and he began to 
nurse a vague and timidly indulged belief that the way- 
ward beauty had repented her bold enterprise, and even 
to hope that she had suffered herself to relent in favour 
of Hafiz, and had accepted his offering; when, as be 
was carefully readjusting the folds of a shaw! which had 
been hastily put aside on the previous day, he saw the 
son of Najib approaching him with ‘a rapid step. 





“ Kbosh geldin—you are welcome,” said the merchant, 
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as the young man stopped, beside his carpet, wishing 
him, at the moment in which he uttered the greeting, 
safely deposited in the great cemetery of the city: 
« affiet ollah—much pleasure attend you; can I serve 
you in aught? or are you only whiling away the time 
until the mid-day prayer ?” 

« Nay, not so,” replied Hafiz, as he returned the-salu- 
tation. “I am hurried even more than my wont on this 
occasion ; and therefore pray you to show me, with what 
speed you may, all the cachemires of Thibet on which 
you can lay your hand. My father’s stock is exhausted, 
and I am commissioned to make a purchase for the wife 
of a rich bey.” 

« Of a bey, said you?” demanded the merchant, as 
unconcernedly as he could, while he was in the act of 
taking down some merchandise from one of the shelves. 
« Are you sure that her husband is a bey ?” 

« Haveit—yes; she is the wife of Hassan Bey, who 
served for several years in T'ripoli, and who now inhabits 
a house near the fortress of the Seven Towers. She 
desires a new shawl for the feast of the Bairam.” 

« And she has commissioned you to select it for her— 
is it so ?”’ asked Suleiman, as he looked steadily towards 
the youth. 

« Mashallah! that were a tale for a massaldjhe,”* 
laughed Hafiz; “’tis the good bey himself who has 
charged me to make the bargain: and I must make a 
successful one, or it will fare ill with me, for Hassan is 
not a man to trifle with. He has been so many years 
accustomed to have every thing his own way, that he is 
not particular about the propriety uf the manner in 
which he manifests his displeasure. I never look at him 
without fancying that I see a bowstring peeping from 
amid the folds of his girdle.” 


Suleiman actually shivered with terror as he-sat. 

« Just now,” whispered Hafiz, confidentially, as he 
bent towards the merchant, “all gives way before the 
beautiful young Gul-siy Hanoum, his new wife; but 
her favour is precarious, for it has been insinuated to the 
bey that she is not so devoted to him as it behoves her 
to be. But who shall say?” and he looked up archly 
into the face of his listener. 

“ Wallah billah—by the prophet! are we mussel- 
mauns that we thus talk together of a woman!” mur- 
mured Suleiman, deprecatingly ; “ what is it to you or 
to me, effendim, if it be so or not ?” 

Again HaGz laughed. “ You say well; to us it is 
indeed bosh—nothing. So now we will examine the 
shawls.” 

But the husband of Helmas Hanoum had heard too 
little or too much—too little as regarded the unknown 
beauty herself, and too much as it regarded her husband, 
for a man who was bound hand and foot to risk his life 
in the furtherance of a woman’s caprice. Yet how to 
lead back the discourse to the point at which he wished 
to arrive, he knew not; for the Turks, even among 
themselves, do not make their women the subject of 
conversation or comment; and thus, with all the terrors 
of the uncompromising bey before his eyes, coupled with 
the consciousness that he was about to beard him in his 
very den, he was compelled to turn over shawl after 
shawl, and to expatiate on the beauties and qualities of 
each, while visions of fear, and peril, and jeopardy, were 
crowding across his brain. 

e What have I to do,” he asked himself almost aloud, 
“ with the light-headed and wilful wife of another man, 
and that man, moreover, a bey and a soldier? avret der 
—itis a woman. Have I not counted nearly seventy 
years since the prophet first blew the breath of life into 
my nostrils? Is not my beard gray, and my hand weak- 
ened ! Is it for me to measure myself with boys?” But 
all these reflections availed nothing ; and, just as Hafiz, 
after quarreling with the quality of one shawl and the 
cost of another, had flung aside the last with a dissent- 
lent gesture, declaring that he should not dare to meet 
the bey if he made no better bargain than those offered 
to him by his father’s friend, a negress, whose yashmac 
almost covered her eyes, walked quietly up to the mer- 
chant, and, without noticing the vicinity of Hafiz, said 
in a calm tone, “ The effendi awaits you hard by—I am 
to conduct you to him.” And the paralysed Suleiman, 
without a word, cast all his costly goods upon the floor 
of the little store-room behind him, locked the door, and 
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shuffling on his slippers, prepared to follow his ebony- 
coloured guide, like one under a spell. 

One glance, and but one, passed between the slave 
and Hafiz, and that was unnoticed by the merchant, who 
was absorbed in the trembling discomfort of his own 
terrors ; and in the next imstant the heavily-draped ne- 
gress was threading her way along the narrow streets of 
the tcharchi, followed at some distance by her victim. 

They moved onward very slowly, for the pathways 
were thronged with passengers; but at length they 
emerged into the open streets of the city, and Suleiman 
remarked, with something like a sensation of joy, that 
their road did not lie in the direction of the Seven Tow- 
ers, whence it was evident that the troublesome beauty 
could not purpose to receive him beneath the roof of her 
husband. 

On turning an abrupt corner, the merchant found 
himself suddenly in a street little frequented, and, as it 
chanced, at that moment saw no human being near him 
except his mysterious conductress, who was standing a 
few paces from the opening, evidently awaiting his ap- 
proach. He did not accelerate his pace, however, but 
rather walked more slowly, for he dreaded all communi- 
cation with the dusky piece of mysticism who had be- 
guiled him into his present predicament ; while the slave, 
on her side, appeared perfectly indifferent to every thing 
save the object that she sought to attain, and contented 
herself by exclaiming, when he at length reached her 
side ; “ So far so well—lightly falls the foot of him who 
is summoned by a pasha’s wife: aferin—well done, 
effendim; the hanoum will rejoice to find that her bid- 
ding has been so joyously obeyed.” 

A cold dew rose to the brow of the worthy Suleiman, 
but he did not dare to ask a question, as the slave, hav- 
ing uttered her extraordinary address, again moved for- 
ward. The wife of Hassan the jeweller had grown into 
the favourite of Hassan Bey, and again into the consort 
of a pasha, within the twenty-four hours since he had 
first heard of her. There was but another step to take 
—he had now only to learn that she was an inmate of 
the sultan’s harem and his doom would be sealed! He 
remembered his dream, and trembled; and, as the ne- 
gress from time to time looked back to assure herself 
that he followed, he each moment expected to have the 
dreaded intelligence poured into his quailing ears. But 
no such misfortune as this befel him ; for his companion 
never addressed him again until they reached the nar- 
row and squalid street which terminates in the Tchern- 
berla Tasch, or Burnt Pillar. This celebrated column 





was at that period nearly perfect; the figure of Apollo, 
one of the masterpieces of Phidias, which had originally 
crowned it, was gone; but the delicate garlands of oak | 


leaves, that encircled it at regular distances from its base | 


to its summit, were yet perfect ; and the marble was but 
slightly stained with fire marks. 
About midway of the street the negress paused before 





the gate of adreary looking house; and having fixed 
one long, significant gaze on the merchant, beat upon 
the door, and was instantly admitted. Suleiman took 
several turns along the rude and rugged paving, and de- 
layed as long as he safely could, ere he reluctantly fol- 
lowed her example, and then, with a trembling hand, he 
raised the ponderous knocker, and heard its harsh sound 
slowly die away in the void beyond. 

He was not kept long in suspense. The door flew 
back, and, as he passed the threshold, closed slowly be- 
hind him ; his old acquaintance Semsi was in waiting, 
and he obeyed her silent gestures, and followed her 





through a long and dusky passage, which looked as 
though the daylight had never penetrated its gloom. | 
There was no matting upon the floor; and, even steal- | 
thily as he moved along, the unfortunate merchant could | 
hear the echo of his own footsteps, and almost the beat- | 
ings of his heart. Every tale of terror to which he had | 
ever listened came fresh to his memory: and he sub- 
mitted to his fate unquestioning, like one who felt that 
he had gone too far to recede, and that escape was now 
hopeless. 

The passage terminated at a door, before which hung 
a tapestried curtain, and the negress, having flung it 
aside, bade him enter without ceremony. For the first 
moment he could not distinguish any thing, though he 
was conscious that the slave was still beside him; but 
in the next, a strong glare burst forth from the upper end 
of the chamber, as a hand flung upon the brazier by 
which the apartment was heated a quantity of aromatic 





wood. When the smoke cleared away, Suleiman could 
just discover that a female, whose dress glittered with 
gold embroidery, lay reclined upon a pile of cushions 
spread on the floor; and, while he was yet employed in 
endeavouring to obtain a view of her features, she clap- 
ped her hands, and half a dozen slaves entered with 
lights. 


Suleiman rubbed his eyes, and fancied that he must 
be the sport of adream. The whole apartment was the 
very embodyment of splendour and luxury. It was like 
awakening in the prophet’s paradise after the sleep of 
the grave. The floor was covered with Persian carpets; 
the sofas were sprinkled with embroidered flowers, and 
looked like a petrified parterre—draperies of gorgeously- 
tinted silk veiled the latticed windows—and, in the midst 
of this scene of costly comfort reclined its unveiled mis- 
tress, in a vestment so resplendent with gold and jewels, 
that the dazzled merchant cast down his eyes, like one 
who has inadvertently looked upon the sun. 

But he was not long suffered to remain in this attitude 
of silent wonder. A voice which sounded strangely 
familiar to his ear bade him welcome, and invited him to 
approach; and, as he advanced further into the apart- 
ment, his eye fell on a group of splendidly dressed slaves, 
who were standing near the couch of their mistress. 
Coffee was served to him in silence; and then « chi- 
bouque of cherry wood, with a month-piece of the finest 
and palest amber, was put into his hand by an attend- 
ant, young, beautiful, and graceful, who bore so strong 
a resemblance to his imprisoned wife, that he started as 
he took the pipe, and almost suffered it to escape his 
clasp. 


« You have done me much grace, Efferdim,”’ said the 
lady of the revel, as soon as the proper ceremonies had 
been observed towards her guest: “ khosh geldin—you 
are welcome; and I am grateful to you for running so 
great a risk to indulge one of my idle caprices. The 
pasha, my husband, is jealous and lynx-eyed, and we 
shall be fortunate if we contrive your departure without 
exciting suspicion. But we will not talk of him. My 
slave Semsi, by whom you were summoned, bas doubt- 
less told you that a new whim, on whose gratification I 
am, as usual, determinedly bent, has compelled me to 
apply to your generosity. Bana bak—look at me—am 
I one to be thwarted? I need not explain more; I will 
merely put before you the toys which I desire to give in 
exchange for one of your most costly cachemires. 1 
know all the risk that I incur in order to work out my 
pleasure, and I am grateful to you for having so willingly 
shared it. Joy and fear are not more opposite in their 
effects than in the feeling which they excite towards 
those who are our partners in the emotion; in joy, we 
find the pleasure doubled by participation ; while, in fear 
—oh, effendim, you know not, you cannot guess the 
sensation with which a young, and pretty, and idolised 
wife looks upon the individual, who, at the moment when 
he pays homage to her beauty, is conscious that, should 
his devotion be discovered, he can save her by offering 


himself up a willing sacrifice to her offended husband! 
Could I not at this instant, were the pasha to intrude 
into the harem, vow that I knew not your errand, and 
had never sanctioned your entrance? Nothing could be 


more simple ; and as the result of such a declaration, it 
were vain to expatiate on it—Mashallah! Hassan Pasha 
is too methodical to leave any one in doubt on such a 
subject. ‘ Gul-siiy Hanoum,’ he will say to me, ‘ you 
are the light of my eyes, and the sun of my sky, and 
rather would I put out the beam of the one, and miss 
the warmth of the other, than know that they had been 
shared by the sovereign of the world—the padishch of 
the most glorious empire of the earth—’ ” 

The merchant wiped the gathering damps from his 
brow, and only groaned a reply. 

“ Korkma—fear not; what care I for all these love 
sentences?” pursued the lady, “will they buy me a 
cachemire, or give me a pleasant dream? Are they not 
mere words? Perhaps you have a fair wife in your 
harem, effendim; nay, 1 am sure you have, for your 
beard is white, and your days are numbered, und you 
would be a divané—an idiot—not to seek some solace 
for your age in bright smiles and gentle words; and if 
you have a wife, young, and pretty, and ready-witted, as 
women will be, though all good musselmauns would fain 
see them otherwise, you must know that she would rather 
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have one purse* than a score of compliments—from you 
at least. Yet wherefore waste your time with idle talk, 
when every instant may be fraught with danger? Di- 
liram’’—and, as she spoke, the slave who looked and 
moved like the merchant’s imprisoned wife, advanced, 
and bent meekly before her ; “ show to Suleiman Effendi 
the toys which I desire to barter with him.” 

She was obeyed on the instant; the attendant silently 
withdrew, and in a moment returned, bearing a tray, 
which she deposited at the feet of the visiter. It was 
covered with a gold embroidered napkin, which was has- 
tily thrown aside, and the first object that met the eye 
of Suleiman was a jeweled bracelet, whose form and set- 
ting were as familiar to him as the precepts of the Koran. 
Beside it lay an essence box of ivory, small, and quaintly 
fashioned ; and both were pillowed on a costly cachemire 
of pale yellow, with a border of green and crimson! 

Let those who have writhed under the visitation of the 
night-mare picture to themselves the sensations of Sulei- 
man! He looked long and earnestly on the objects of 
barter as they were spread out before him—he handled 
them each in their turn, and they were all real and pal- 
pable—they were offered to him for sale, and he cou!'d 
swear that they were his own! In his bewilderment he 
turned towards the pasha’s wife, and gazed keenly and 
enquiringly upon her. The haughty beauty bore his 
steady look unshrinkingly: not a blush, not a word 
escaped her; and it was strange how the expression of 
those large dark eyes added to the mystification of the 
merchant; there was a mocking light in them that 
withered his very soul! He had seen them before, he 
knew not where nor when: his memory played the trai- 
tor, and his senses reeled: and meanwhile there lay the 
bracelet, the essence-box, and the shawl--the ferocious 
pasha in perspective—the impradent beauty in presence 
--and a cloud of phantoms, shapeless, indefinite, and 
mystical, writhing and winding through all the intricate 
angles of his imagination. ‘There too stood the slave, 
the young and mysterious slave, who looked and moved 
so like his own wife! ‘The merchant instinctively buried 
his hand in his girdle—this at least must be a delusion, 
for there were the keys: and hence it was only fair to 
infer that he was under a spell—that the Evil Eye was 
on him—ard that the bracelet, the essence-box, and the 
yellow cachemire, were all phantoms, engendered by the 
fever of his own over-heated brain. 

While he was yet abandoned to his bewilderment, the 
slaves, as if to increase it, struck up a wild, shrill con- 
cert of voices and zebecs, which rang through the saloon, 
and whistled in the ears of Suleiman like an east wind. 
Well nigh maddened by the noise, the mystitication, and 
the terror, which grew deeper each moment froin the ne- 
cessity of its concealment, the unhappy merchant began 
hurriedly to offer he scarce knew what, for he hated ob- 
jects of barter; and anxious to escape from the scene of 
torment, swore to the dark eyed lady of the revel that 
she should turn over every bale in his store, and select 
the shaw! which pleased her, be its value what it might. 
The offer was accepted on the instant; nor was an effort 
made to detain the liberal Suleiman when he had pledged 
himself to observe, and faithfully to fulfil the compact ; 
while, on his part, he as willingly consented to leave 
behind him the valuable pledges that were to be given in 
exchange. He lost not a moment in descending from 
the sofa, and shuffling on his slippers ; and having made 
his obeisance to the hostess, who was sunning herself in 
the light of her own eyes, as they were reflected from a 
circular mirror set into a frame of ostrich feathers, he 
lifted the tapestry hanging that veiled the door of the 
gorgeous apartment, and passed into the void and echo- 
ing gallery beyond. 

But no officious Semsi followed to guide him through 
the dark labyrinth—no companionship save that of a 
loud and mocking peal of laughter from the party who, 
he had just quitted, beguiled the difficulty of his progress ; 
and even that died away as suddenly as it had burst forth. 
Not a single lamp shed its protecting light to save him 
from yawning staircases and gloomy passages; and he 
wandered on slowly and painfully, with fear and trem- 
bling, bewildering himself more and more in the intri- 
cacies of the building, in silence and in darkness, until 
after the lapse of an hour, when he distinguished in the 


* Generally containing five hundred piastres (or five 
pounds) ; all imperial presents in specie are made in 
* purses.” 
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distance the glimmering of a sickly light, towards which 
he cautiously advanced, in the hope that it might afford 
him a mean of escape from his malicious enemies. Not 
a sound was to be heard as he neared the beacon, save 
the dull echo of his own footsteps ; and he consequently 
became sufficiently reassured to quicken his pace, and to 
pass without hesitation the threshold of the vast and ap- 
parently empty apartment in which the lamp was burn- 
ing. But he had no sooner done so than the door closed 
with violence behind him, cutting off all hope of escape 
by the gallery along which he had passed, and the sickly 
lamp gave out one strong burst of light, and instantly 
expired. In that brief interval, however, momentary as 
it was, the trembling merchant discovered the whole ex- 
tent of his misfortune ; nor was any time permitted him 
fur preparation ; in an instant he was seized—flung on 
the ground—held down by powerful hands, amid low and 
mocking laughter—and in five minutes he had fainted 
beneath the bastinado. 

The sun was bright upon the domes and minarets of 
the city, when Suleiman the shawl merchant, painfully 
stretching his limbs, and opening his haggard eyes, found 
himself extended on a marble slab in the Armenian 
cemetery of Para, beneath the light shade of a blossom- 
ing acacia. He might well have believed that all the 
scene through which he had lately passed was but a hag- 
ridden dream, had not the swollen and smarting soles of his 
dishonoured feet assured him to the contrary. He could 
not doubt the extent of his wrong; and if he did not 
| instantly lay his complaint before the cadi, it was simply 
because he was unable to make his way to the Bespho- 
rus, and to pass over to Stamboul unassisted. 

Several hours were consequently wasted, to the great 
disgust of the merchant, among the Christian graves, ere 
he was gladdened by the approach of an Armenian jewel- 
er, who came, as his wont was towards sunset, to smcke 
his chibouque beside the grave of one of his relatives. 
Suleiman knew him well, as he had often traded with 
him in the bezenstein; and to him, therefore, he con- 
fided, without hesitation, the bistory of his discomfiture, 
taking care, however, as he subsequently did in his com- 
plaint before the cadi, to conceal the fact of feminine 
agency; and contenting himself with the declaration 
that he had been decoyed to this house of mystery for 
the purposes of commerce. 

By the agency of Takour-Oglou, the Armenian jewel- 
er, a carriage was soon procured, in which the suffering 
Suleiman was safely deposited on the wooden pier at 
Topp-hanneé, and there embarked in a caique for Stam- 
boul; where, on his arrival at home, he lost no time in 
laying his case before the cadi, and demanding justice. 

His description of the house was so circumstantial, 
and he was so positive as to its accuracy, that the officers 
of justice found it at once, and thundered for admittance 
without a moment’s hesitation; but the sturdy strokes 
which they beat upon the door only produced a Jong- 
sustained echo as they died slowly away in the distance ; 
and when at length their importunity excited the atten- 
tion of the neighbours, an old crone, closely muffled in 
a scarf of blue and white checked linen, tottered forth 
from one of the most squalid looking tenements of the 
wretched street, and delivered up the key of the empty 
house, with an assurance that it had been long unin- 
habited ; and that her son,~who was pursuing his trade 
in one of the Archipelagan islands, and whose patrimony 
it was, desired with all his heart to dispose of it, even 
at a loss. 








pour forth her information te the half dozen individuals 
whom the outcry in the street had attracted, and rushed 
through the entrance-court into the desolate gallery be- 
yond. But they discovered no object in any one of the 
empty and mouldering apartments which bore testimony 
to the truth of the merchant’s story. 

Weather-stained walls—faded frescos, peeling from 
the neglected ceilings—doors hanging loosely upon broken 
hinges—-and casements from which the perished lattices 
were dropping in fragiments—were about them in every 
direction, but not a trace of recent inhabitation was per- 
ceptible ; and, after having traversed the whole building, 
and searched every room and gallery, they were com- 
pelled to vacate the premises with a firm conviction that 
the merchant had misled them, and had altogether mis- 
taken the locality of his disgrace. 

But it was not so: and during the interval which suc- 
ceeded ere thé enraged and baflled Suleiman had regained 





The followers of the cadi left the withered woman to | 


the use of his feet, and was once more enabled to visit 
the subterranean, many a jest and jibe of which he was 
the subject, had lightened the tedium of the prison-hg. 
rem; and more than once had Hafiz twined about his 
head the costly calemkier,* in which he had enacted the 
pasha’s wife; and practised before the anali (or hand. 
mirror) of the treacherous Helmas Hanoum the same 
languishing grimaces with which he had favoured her 
unhappy husband. 

Well might the youthfol lover exult over the success 
of his treacherous artifices—for five of the seven locks 
were now unloosed, and more than half his adventurous 
task was accomplished ! 


—=— 
CHAPTER X. 
THE SEVEN DOORS—CONTINUED. 


Suleiman was one morning descending to the vault, 
when, as he was turning the key of the last door which 
separated him from the prison-chamber, he was startled 
by the sounds of violent contention; and he paused for 
a few seconds ere he entered, in order to acquaint bim- 
self with the cause of the outcry. High and shrill rose 
the voice of his young wife, but higher and shriller stil] 
were the tones of Zeinip; and the amazement of the 
merchant was extreme when he discovered that the gen- 
tle Helmas Hanoum was actually in anger against her 
long favoured attendant ; and that the pampered negress, 
forgetful of all the indulgence and kindness of her mis. 
tress, was casting back every reproach, and retorting 
every injurious epithet. Had Suleiman seen a purse of 
gold upon his path, he could not have been more re. 
joiced! A quiet smile played about his Jip, and he 
stroked down his beard with a gesture of complacency 
and self-gratulation truly enviable. Vow every mystery 
would be unraveled ; if, indeed, as be was still sometimes 
inclined to suspect, the tenants of his pretty prison were 
privy to all his annoyances. A quarrel between the 
conspirators would necessarily involve discovery ; for 
what angry woman ever kept the secret of her adversa- 
try? Thus the merchant listened with all his ears ; and 
the contention continued long enough to convince him 
that the belligerents would show each other no quarter 
when his appearance afforded to them the opportunity 
of revenging their imaginary wrongs. 

But with all his powers of hearing on the stretch, 
Suleiman could not gather amid the violence of the 
quarrel a single sentence tending to throw any light upon 
the subject on which he was anxious to be better in- 
formed ; and, accordingly, making a great rattling with 
the stupendous bunch of keys that he carried io his 
hand, he ultimately threw back the door, and stood before 
the flushed and furious women, who seemed well nigh 
exhausted by the violence of their contest. 

] shall not stop to detail the torrent of words by which 
the merchant was assuiled: suffice it, that one plucked 
him by the sleeve, and that the other twitched him by 
the robe—that one pulled him one way, and the other 
dragged him the other—that one screamed into his right 
ear, and the other into his left—that they teazed, tor- 
mented, and almost terrified him, ere he could produce 
the slightest appearance of peace, and make himself 
master of the very obscure and mystified cause of con- 
tention. 

Strange and startling inferences had escaped both from 
the ludy and her attendant, as the war of words went 
on; and ever and anon the merchant imagined that he 
had glimpses of a mystery which he would fain have 
fathomed ; but even as he seemed about to grasp it, it 
eluded him, and be remained fully as bewildered as ever. 

In vain did he attempt to pacify his fair and furious 
wife—she was resolved—she might be a prisoner—he 
might deprive her of the light of heaven, and the free 
air which was the heritage of the happy—but he should 
not compel her to share her dungeon with one who had 
become hateful to her. Nay more—if Suleiman per- 
sisted in retaining the obnoxious negress in his service, 











the determined little beauty threatened him with her en- 
during and unmeasured wrath. She should be sold— 





absolutely sold in the slave market—disposed of to the 
best bidder—banished for ever from all chance of offend- 
ing the eyes of her irate mistress; and, despite bis better 
reason—for, amid all the declamation and violence of his 


* Painted handkerchief. 
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wife, Suleiman was quite unable to ascertain of what 
crime Zeinip had actually been guilty—he was compelled 
to acquiesce in all that was required of him, and to pro- 
mise that he would without delay purchase a younger 
and more submissive attendant for his angry helpmate. 

With some difficulty he, however, prevailed on the 
young Hanoum to retain the negress until he had de- 
cided on her successor; and, having carried this point as 
an especial favour to himself, he quitted the vault, leaving 
both the women silent and sulky, 

On the morrow the merchant sauntered to the slave 
market; his brow was clouded, and his humour dark ; 
for he was too fully convinced of the powers of elocu- 
tion possessed by Zeinip, not to feel painfully certain that 
his prison-harem would afford a fruitful topic for verbal 
display in the next family of which she became an in- 
mate. Suleiman dreaded ridicule with a most holy dread ; 
and he actually shivered as he remembered how legiti- 
mate a subject his jealousy had supplied to the discarded 
negress. But for this evil there was no remedy, save 
retaining the delinquent in his own service; and ere he 
reached the enclosure appropriated to the sale of Kurd 
and Abyssinian slaves, he accordingly determined to 
effect a purchase if possible, in order to pacify his wife ; 
and then to propose to her the luxurious alternative of 
retaining both the slaves in her service. The more the 
merchant pondered on his scheme, the more feasible it 
appeared; for he deemed it only probable that a storm 
which had arisen so suddenly, might as suddenly be 
calmed; and that the morrow might see the disgraced 
favourite reinstated in the good graces of her mistress, 
Tbe thought was a pleasant one; and as Suleiman 
moved on into the centre of the market-court, he passed 
his hand caressingly down his beard; for this transient 
tempest had at least proved to him beyond all further 
doubt, that the extraordinary and mysterious annoyances 
which had lately ruffled him, had not originated in the 
vault. 

Slowly, therefore, and complacently, the merchant 
stepped into the midst of the groups who were squatted 
on their rugs and mats under the broad sun, and laugh- 
ing out their thoughtlessness as they waited to be pur- 
chased. Once or twice he paused, attracted by a merry 
face, or a bright eye; but he resolved to make the tour 
of the court ere he committed himself by word or sign ; 
and accordingly he pursued his way until he stood beside 
a solitary negress; who, veiled and clad more decently 
than the generality of those by whom she was surround- 
ed, appeared to be wholly absorbed by her own thoughts. 

Suleiman started as his eye fell upon her—he paused 
upon his path, and fastened his gaze on the apparently 
unconscious negress like one fascinated—and then he 
silently beckoned to an aged, coarse looking ‘Turk, who 
was quietly smoking his chibouque on a faded Persian 
carpet, a few paces from the slave. 

“ She is yours?” said the merchant enquiringly, as the 
hoary dealer in human beings deliberately obeyed his 
summons, 

“She is mine,” was the brief reply. 

“T would see her,” pursued the merchant. 

“ Allaha es marladek—Allah preserve you ! the effendi 
is lord, and [ am his slave,” said the owner of the ne- 
gress, as he pointed to the yashmac which she wore. 
“ Musna, unveil.” 

Without the delay of a moment he was obeyed. The 
woman unwound the scarf of fair white muslin which 
had concealed her face, and stood before him with a smile 
upon her lips. 

“ Zeinip!” exclaimed the excited Suleiman; but his 
ejaculation was met by a stolid and unconscious look 
from both the slave and her master. “ Answer me, sister 
of Sheitan !” he persisted, “ answer me for your life, how 
came you here ?” 

“Aman!” groaned out her owner; but the negress 
did not move a muscle. 

* Ajaib chay—they are wonders both!” cried the furi- 
ous Suleiman, turning fiercely on the old man. “ Dog! 
whence came this woman? In what hellish plot have 
you engaged, that you bring her here to laugh at me to 
my beard? Are there no laws in Stamboul, that you 
dare to trifle thos with one who trades in the city, and 
spreads his prayer-carpet in the mosque of St. Sophia? 
Ama giaour, that you thus defile the grave of my 
father ?” 

“Eh vah—mercy on us! What means my lord ?” 
asked the slave owner in his turn: “Is not the woman 





an Abyssinian ? and did I not buy her honestly at the 
market of Adrianople? When the sun rose this morn- 
ing, four of them occupied my carpet: the day is well 
nigh spent, and Musna alone is left: the rest have found 
purchasers among the effendis of the city. Even she 
herself should have been provided with a new master 
ere this, had I not demanded a heavy sum for one so 
well skilled in housewifery. A young gallant cheapened 
her only an hour since for the harem of his mother, and 
we parted for a hundred pitiful piastres—Look at her, 
effendim ; if, indeed, you lack a slave to tend your daugh- 
ters—and surely, my lord, whose beard is white, hath 
daughters—for you will scarcely meet with one so skilful 
in her duties.” 

“ Haif! haif!—shame! shame!” impatiently inter- 
posed Suleiman: “TI tell you, rogue and juggler as you 
are, that the slave is already mine, and I dare her to 
deny it.” 

«Aman! aman!—alas! alas!” sighed the old man 
in his turn, affecting a look of deep concern: “ would 
that the stricken one could obey your bidding.” 

“ What mean you, hoary sinner?” demanded his 
angry listener: “ ne oldou—what has happened? I am 
weary of this folly, and can bear no more.” 

«On my soul be it,” answered the slave dealer, with a 
gesture of deep humility, while the negress calmly and 
deliberately readjusted her veil: “ Who shall murmur 
against the decrees of Allah, and the will of the holy 
prophet? Were it not so, the piastres had been mine, 
and I had long ere this shaken the dust of the city streets 
from my feet—Musna is skilful in the harem, and ready 
at the bath; but my lord bids her speak, and she cannot 
obey him—she is swift of foot, and willing of hand, but 
words are denied her—Muena is dumb !” 

The merchant looked incredulous, and his resolution 
was taken at once. ‘Bosh der—it is nothing ;” he said 
hastily ; “even thus I will purchase her—name your 
price, and if you be neither a Jew nor a giaour, the slave 
is mine.” 

“The effendi will pardon me that I intrude on his pri- 
vacy,” said a detested voice close to the elbow of the 





exasperated Suleiman ; “I come but to pay over to Mus- | 
tafa a few hundreds of piastres for an Abyssinian slave, | 


and I will immediately retire. Inshallah! the purses 
are true, and the negress is mine, is it not so, Mustafa !” 
And Hafiz turned to the old man, who was engaged in 
counting the money which he had put into his hand. 

“ She is yours,” said Mustafa gravely ; and motioning 
to the negress to follow her new master, he was about to 
address the shaw! merchant, when he was interrupted 
by an angry exclamation, as Suleiman flung himself 
across the path of the slave, and dared her to follow the 
son of Najib. 

But the dumb woman, apparently unsuspicious of his 
meaning, merely moved aside, and made her way to the 
gate by a less direct line; while Hafiz, with a light 
laugh, affected to treat the interference of Suleiman as a 
jest, and said gaily as he moved away, “The effendi 
may be right in deeming my bargain a poor one; but 
my mother hath already many about her who have the 
gift of speech, and to her it will be little drawback that 
I bring her one who cannot add to the outcry.” 

The shawl merchant literally gasped for breath; he 
dared not offer any open violence, nor detain the woman 
by force, lest he should be seized by the kevashlir,* as a 
disorderly person, and hurried before the cadi; while, 
mingled with his rage, came an intrusive memory of his 
former mistake, when he made a prisoner of the slave 
Semsi, who had doubtlessly amused her mischievous 
mistress, and the whole harem, with an embcllished ver- 
sion of his jealousy, and of the hints which in his anger 
he had inadvertently suffered to escape him. Under 
these circumstances he considered it more expedient to 
permit the departure of the mysterious negress and her 
purchaser, and to endeavour, this time at least, to entrap 
them ere they had leisure to rejoice over the success of 
their new scheme, should they indeed be wound up in 
the web of his annoyances. 

But the felech—the constellation of Suleiman was ad- 
verse. An araba, drawn up by the side of the street, 
receit@! the slave; and the driver, having bent for an 
instant towards Hafiz, who gave his directions in so low 
a voice as to be inaudible to the bystanders, drove off at 
a pace as rapid as the defective pavement would permit. 


| and the last, we have an easy remedy. 





* Police of the city. 


The result requires little explanation; for the speed 
of the merchant was no match for that of the carriage; 
and when he at length reached the vault, he was more 
vexed than surprised to be half deafened by the peals of 
laughter which resounded through the subterranean ; and 
to find the lady and her attendant in the full flow of 
confidence and hilarity. 

“ Effendim,” commenced the merchant sternly; “I 
have purchased for you a new slave, who will be with 
you to-morrow; and I have transferred Zeinip, at some 
pecuniary loss, toa Cwsarian merchant, who has been 
deputed to supply the wives of the pasha of the Darda- 
nelles with four attendants. ‘I'o-night, therefore, she 
will remain in the vault, but at dawn her new master 
will be here to claim her.” 

“ Oghour ola—heaven speed you! that were a tale 
worth telling,” laughed his wife. “ Know you so little 
of a woman’s nature as to believe that she will nurse 
her wrath forso many hours? If you take Zeinip from 
me I shall fall sick; I will neither touch my zebec, nor 
sing the ballads to which you love to listen, See then 
if you wish to part us.” 

The merchant ground his teeth, and all his doubts and 
suspicions came back upon him—but he was powerless ; 
and profiting by past experience he resolved to affect an 
indifference which he was far from feeling; and to en- 
deavour, by appearing unconscious that any mystifica- 
tion was intended, to throw the conspirators off their 
guard, and thus take them in their own toils. 

Acting upon this somewhat tardy resolution, Suleiman 
smoothed his ruffled brow, called a smile to his rigid 
lips, and gave a ready assent to his wife’s new arrange- 
ment, to the no small astonishment of his tormentors, 
who were prepared for an obstinate opposition. And so 
long, indeed, did he linger in the vault, that the pretty 
Hanoum began to fear that the patience of Hafiz would 
fairly fail him ere the departure of her incomprehensible 
husband! 

At length, however, Suleiman departed, quite uncon- 
scious of the next and final surprise which awaited him ; 
and when he was out of hearing, Hafiz sprang laughing. 
ly through the chasm, and bounded into the centre of the 
floor. 

“Joy! joy!” he exclaimed, as the young beauty rose 
from the sofa to receive him ; “six of the doors are con- 
quered—six of the locks are shivered—six of the keys 
are lost—and for the seventh, my sultana—for the seventh 
The araba yet 
waits which brought our faithful Zeinip from the slave 
market, where she played her part like the favourite of a 
padishah*—the caique dances on the ripple at the pier 
that juts into the harbour beside * the Gate of the Gar. 
den’—that trusty caique which is to bear us across into 
Asia; there all is prepared for our flight; and when 
once we have reached the mountains, we may defy all 
the jealous husbands in Stamboul. But you weep, my 
houri! Light of my eyes and shadow of my existence 
—do you regret that your word is pledged ?” 

For a moment the weeping Hanoum made no reply : 
her womanespirit quailed for an instant; but her resolu- 
tion was taken; and, placing her hand in that of her 
lover, sie turned on him a smile, in whose light her tears 
were forgotten. 

Zeinip, meanwhile, was busying herself among the 
wardrobe of her mistress, whence she brought a golden 
bracelet, a cachemire shawl, and a box of essence; the 
prayer-cloth in which Hafiz had enacted the kneeling 
slave—the head-dress that he had worn as the pasha’s 
wife, and the dark feridjhe in which she bad herself 
figured in the slave market—and having laid them sepa- 
tately upon the table, she disturbed the téte-a-téte of the 
lovers, to remind them that her portion of the comedy 
was concluded. 

“ Mashallah! our good Zeinip hath more prudence 
than we can boast, my sultana,” exclaimed Hafiz; “we 
waste moments that we can ill spare—here are six of 
our successful engines—and here’”’—and as he spoke he 
took from amid the folds of his girdle seven keys, six of 
which he broke deliberately one after the other, and 
added to the separate heaps—one only remained entire, 
and that he laid alone and apart. 

“Sun of my sky !”’ he murmured, as the muffled Ha- 
noum prepared to follow him through the subterranean ; 
« Tchabouk, tchabouk, gidelim—quick, quick, let us go—~ 
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our sands are gold until we have left. Stamboul behind 
us—they must not run to waste; and bak, janum—see, 
my soul! he who was your husband at least owes me 
one debt of gratitude—for I have left him a goodly key 


with which to secure the door of his pretty prison-cage, 
”? 


when his bird is flown! 
~ 
PART Ul. 
CHAPTER I. 


« By the soul of the prophet ’tis a good story!” ex- 
claimed Saifula Pasha: « I know not when I have heard 
a better! But was not Suleiman the shawl merchant 
an ass, end the father of asses, to let his beard be plucked 
out, handful by handful, by a pair of plotting women, 
and a stripling! Allah buydk der—Allah is great; he 
could have had no more wit than a dromedary.” 

« And what became of the kiupek—the dog of a hus- 
band?” demanded the laughing Carimfil Hanoum: 
« Did he keep his next harem above the earth, or did he 
try the same experiment a second time ?” 

«“ History makes no further mention of him,” replied 
the young Greek, with assumed gravity. “ What should 
it tell of a man who had placed his reliance on seven 
morsels of metal, when he might have been safer by far 
had he trusted to appearances from the first, and not 
taken to his house the promised wife of another? There 
is a better moral in my story, kadeun,” she continued, 
turning towards the Circassian, “to those who look for 
it, than appears upon the surface. The gold-seekers do 
not carry away in@heir vessels the water of the stream, 
but they wash the sand when they would find the ore.” 

“ Yavash, yavash—softly, softly,” said the satrap; 
“ we care not for any thing further than the fable itself 
—the moral is but beng*—it sets one to sleep.” 

«“ Your highness drinks of the mirage, like one who 
wanders in the desert,” interposed Katinka; “ the tale 
that I have told is no fable ; and tao lovers yet live.” 

«“ Pek ahi—it is well done,” said the pasha yawning: 
“as for the merchant, he was a domous—a hog; and 
they spiced his dolmas for him after a wise fashion; but 
you have measured your tale with a mitkalt and have 
filled it to overflowing, for the night has grown on us 
since you began it. Had it not been a good story, you 
would have been cramming our mouths with hashish ;+ 
but it has truly been as light as the air-bag of a camel,§ 
and our eyelids are scarcely yet weighed down.” 

It was, as the satrap had remarked, wearing deep into 
the night ; and when sweetmeats and coffee had again 
been served, he descended from the sofa, resumed his 
papooshes, and returned to the salemliek, leaving the two 
friends once more together. 

«JT cannot sleep, khatoun,” 
“ your tale, merry as it was, has troubled me. 
not been laughing at the pasha to his beard?” 

«“ His highness would not listen to the moral, janum ;” 
replied the laughing Greek ; “ his wit, like the piety of a 
santon, sometimes sleeps, and he cares not to have it 
awakened. He will dream pleasant dreams on his sofa 
to-night—Care not for him, but rather let us pass into 
the garden, and breathe the sweet air of the lime-blos- 
soms; for my brain throbs with fatigue, and the soft 
odours of the flowers will calm its pulses.” 

A fond smile was the only answer, as the Circassian 
thrust her small feet into her embroidered slippers, and 
led the way to the palace-terrace. ‘I‘hence they descended, 
by a flight of marble steps, into the parterre; and having 
lingered awhile beside the basin, to see the scales of the 
gold fish with which it was filled glitter in the moon- 
light, they slowly entered the lime-avenue. 

The night wind was making gentle minstrelsy with 
the leaves, and the flowers were pouring themselves out 
in perfume, while the fal of the many fountains came 
soothingly to the ear, and completed the luxury of the 
hour. ‘ 

“Tt is in moments like these,’ said Katinka, as the 
two ladies lung themselves down among the cushions. 
which a slave who followed them heaped above a Per- 


said the Circassian: 
Have wo 





* A narcotic. 

+ A narcotic. 

§ When these animals are distressed on their passage 
through the desert, they blow from their mouths a light 
— skin which preserves them from the floating 
sand, 


¢ Turkish measure. 





sian carpet, under @ stately tulip-tree ; “ moments of 
external calm, when the moonlight seems to slumber on 
the beautiful bosom of the earth, that the ashes of the 
past sweep in clouds over the soul. Carimfil, does not 
your spirit fall back upon the days when, loved and 
loving, as woman loves and is loved but once, your arm 
wreathed in that of Anastatius, you wandered, surround- 
ed by an atmosphere of delight, among the scented 
groves and beside the sparkling streams of your delicious 
land? When the words of your chosen one rose on the 
air like perfume ; and the light of his eyes outshone the 
watching moon! Are the ties which bind you to the 
Moslem so holy as those which linked you to your first 
love? The chains may be golden, but still they are mere 
fetters ; and the free spirit sickens beneath constraint.” 

‘“« Of what avail, sister of my soul, are such enquiries?” 
asked the Circassian in reply ; “ kismet—it is my fute! 
You have but to look on my dim eye and my faded 
cheek, and to remember what I once was, to feel how lit- 
tle all this splendour has touched my heart, though I 
have been compelled to bow before the power of my con- 
stellation. Could I purchase with a year of this empty 
and profitless profusion one hour such as those to which 
you have just alluded, how gladly would I crush all my 
future life into a few short days, and live it out at once 
in happiness !” 

“ Na to ne—there it is!” retorted the young Greek ; 
“ your heart plays the rebel, and yet you affect to feel 
horror at the thought of emancipating yourself from 
your present thrall. ‘Think you, that once more free, I 
would waste an hour in the harem of the Moslem, were 
it not from the conviction that the day is not far distant, 
when—” 

«“ Nay, nay, no more of this to-night,” murmured the 
Hanoum, as she turned aside her head, and her tears 
glittered in the moonlight; “my dreams are already 
evil, and yet I sorrow to awaken. The deep and hope- 
less grief to which I was a prey ere your arrival has been 
exchanged for an anguish far more acute, and yet to 
which I cling as though it were a joy. 

Katinka smiled, and for a time there was silence, while 
the Circassian was left to her own thoughts, from which 
she started suddenly, and turning towards her compa- 
nion, asked anxiously ; “ How will you contrive to in- 
form him that we are here ?” 

“Am I not a Greek ?” demanded Katinka; “ sorrow 
has taught me subtlety. Ere this he must be on his 
way.” 

A gush of tears from the beautiful Circassian replied 
to the intimation, as she threw herself upon the bosom 
of her friend, and wept aloud. 

«“ Why, this is idle, khatoun !” said the Greek sooth- 
ingly ; “your fate is in your own hands; you have but 
to bid me drive him thence, and he will obey you, and 
carry his broken heart to his own land.” 

« He has perchance forgotten me”—sobbed out the fair 
Carimfil. 

“ Do the flowers forget the sun, or the lake the moon- 
light ! Come they not at their appointed hour ! Where- 
fore then should you, who are brighter than the flowers, 
and fairer than the moonlight, doubt that your lover will 
fly to your feet when he is summoned there !” 

The argument was unanswerable ; for there is no con- 
solation so satisfactory to a pretty woman as that which 
is deduced from her own beauty ; and although, in the 


present instance, the fair mourner asked no further as- ; 


surance of her lover’s probable advent, she began to con- 
sider it as less doubtful than it had appeared a moment 
back; and it was consequently with a bright smile that 
she listened to a thousand trifling, but, to her, interest- 
ing details, which her companion poured into her willing 
ear as the time went by unheeded. The attendant slaves, 
who occupied a mat a short distance from their mistresses, 
had long fallen asleep, lulled by the plashing waters and 
the sighing wind; but the dreams of the two friends were 
waking dreams, rendered the more delightful from a sense 
of their reality. 

Katinka was the first to remark that the shadows 
were growing shorter and fainter, and the night almost 
spent. 

- We are playing troant strangely from our gilded 
cage,” she said, as she pressed her lips to the brow of 
her companion ; “ aud may chance to prove our impru- 
dence to-morrow by our suflering—and lest we should 
have already incurred this penalty, I will, ere we leave 


member, for it was a tribute to your own bright eyes, in 
one of the laughing hours when our visions were only of 
joy. You cannot have forgotten it—for I, who did but 
smile because you were happy, can yet see the minstrel, 
seated at your feet beneath a cedar-tree, his mandolin jn 
his hand, and his gaze riveted on the brow of his beloved, 
Listen ”” and she swept the strings of her zebec, and 
sang her wild ballad to a melody which is sometimes the 
accompaniment of the graceful Romaika, 


SONG OF THE GREEK LOVER. 





I’ve heard of isles beyond the sea 

Where summer neither fails nor fades, 
Where leaves are ever on the tree, 

Where verdure ever clothes the glades— 
I’ve heard of birds so gay and bright, 

That as they hover round the howers 
Whose blossoms woo the noonday light, 

They look like fair and flying flowers, 


I’ve heard of coral caves, beneath 
The heaving bosom of the ocean ; 
Where many a sea-nymph twines her wreath, 
And warbles out with tuneful breath, 
Her young and beautiful emotion— 
I’ve heard of mountains bleak and bare, 
Shaming with barrenness the vision, 
Which yet embosom’d gems as rare 
As ever shown in halls Elysian. 


I’ve heard of fountain goddesses, 
With drooping head and flowing curls, 
Who, in their liquid boddices, 
Whene’er they wept, shed tears of pearls— 
I’ve heard of wrial spirits, flitting 
In beauty through the summer beam; 
I’ve heard of river-nymphs, calm sitting 
Beside some leaf-embower’d stream. 


In short, I’ve heard of many things, 

All beautiful, and bright, and free ; 
And ’mid these fond imaginings, 

Lady, my thoughts have flown to thee ! 


I take the sunshine of the isles, 
Those homes of everlasting spring ; 
And as I coin them into smiles, 

Upon. thy brow those smiles I fling. 
And the bright birds! I lend their grace, 
Their buoyancy, and happy voices, 

To thy glad tones, and that fair face, 
Which every heart and eye rejoices ! 


But when I come to nymphs and fays, 
To goddesses, and sprites celestial, 
I drop all metaphoric lays, 
And thank the fates that thou’rt terrestrial ! 
For in thy young and sparkling beauty 
Thou art to me more fair by far, 
Than if I tender’d mere lip-duty, 
To thee, in semblance of a star. 


Yes, rather would I wreathe around thee, 

A garland of each flower that blows, 
Than have to tell that I had found thee 

A sprite, soft sleeping in a rose— 
And ’twere far pleasanter with thee 

O’er gem-lined rocks to climb and clamber, 
Than thine enchanted form to see 

Enclosed within a wall of amber. 


Thus then, though idty I may dream 
And liken thee to things celestial ; 
I say again—lI Jove thy beam 
The better that it is terrestrial ! 


“Ah! well indeed do I remember it!” exclaimed 
Carimfil Hanoum, clasping her hands passionately ; 
bat it was now the turn of the young Greek to preach 
prudence, and to urge the necessity of returning to the 
house. 

“Sleepless eyes will be dim,” she said, smilingly ; 
“and late vigils make a dull harem ; there are yet some 
hours to the dawn: let us in, and to rest while we may, 
kadeun ; it is now too late alike for smiles or tears.” } 
In half an hour the harem of Saifula Pasha was buried 
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CHAPTER It. 


Meanwhile, a more active scene was transacting else- 
where, A T'atar, who had been profusely recompensed, 
was despatched to Circassia, to the dwelling of the young 
merchant, Anastatius Maniolopolo, with a scroll of parch- 
ment, inscribed with delicate Greek characters, The 
missive was received with a delight which won golden 
acknowledgments of his fidelity from the lover; who 
asked not by whom it had been intrusted to him, but re- 
tained his services as his own guide on his journey to the 
province of Saifula Pasha. A short time sufficed for the 
arrangement of his affairs, which he placed under the 
superintendence of a Greek friend: and half wild with 
the joy of finding his sister still in life, when he had so 
long wept her as dead; and of learning the undiminished 
affection of the beautiful girl to whom he had given his 
heart; he bade adieu to Circassia, accompanied by Safi, 
his Tatar guide, without having framed one feasible plan 
for the regulation of his future proceedings; and con- 
tented, in the first rush of his delight, to breathe the 
same air as his loved ones, and to trust to his happy fate 
for the future. 

Anastatius Maniolopolo was, perhaps, in the most 
enviable 1.ame of mind, as he galloped his fleet steed 
anong the mountains, to which man can attain in this 
world: careless of the past, enjoying the present, and 
without a fear for the future! Had not the dead come 
to life, and the lost one been found? Why then should 
he dread what was to follow? She would fly with him 
—she would leave her gilded prison, and once more live 
over again in his company those glorious hours which 
the horrors of war had terminated so abruptly. 

Such were his thoughts, as, followed by Safii the 
Tatar, he reached on the second day of his journey a lovely 
valley, lying like a huge emerald at the mountain-foot, 
and traversed by a fair stream, which, fed by a spring in 
the higher lands, and falling in a natural cascade down 
the face of the rock, formed in the bottom a lovely river 
flowing above party-coloured pebbles and sparkling sand, 
and over-arched at intervals by groups of forest trees, 
among which the stately and umbrageous maple and the 
delicate weeping birch were conspicuous; while tufts of 
mimosa and henna bushes, with their minute blossoms, 
as white and as sweet as the flowers of the jasmine, 
made the air balmy with their fragrance. Storks and 
cranes flew over their heads, and numbers of pheasants 
rested among the branches of the tall trees, which were 
also vocal with singing birds. ‘The wild vine flung its 
leafy garlands fiom stem to stem, and the grapes were 
hanging from it in blushing clusters, wooing the hand 
of the travellers. Numbers of the jerhuah or leaping 
mice,* common in the country, were sporting on the 
banks of the river; and the turf beneath the trees was 
enamelled with flowers. 

It was a scene that Benuzzeer, the Persian Claude, 
would have loved to paint ; and here the travellers sprang 
from their saddles, in order to enjoy their noontide meal 
upon the grass; and while Safii was kindling a fire, and 
preparing their repast, the lover walked apart on the mar- 
gin of the stream, and lost himself in visions of delight, 
such as could only be realised in Peristan. 

The sun, riding in mid course, feil brilliantly on every 
surrounding object, and rendered the freshness of the run- 
ning water, and the coolness of the long grass beneath 
the trees, doubly refreshing ; and it was not until he had 
been twice summoned by his hungry companion, that 
Maniolopolo abandoned his delicious reverie, to minister 
to the grosser necessities of existence. 

And even then, when the repast was spread out before 
him, the young Greek could scarcely withdraw his eyes 
from the glorious landscape; his heart overflowed with 
happiness, and nature seemed to sympathise in his joy; 
while all around was so thoroughly in unison with the 
harmony and elasticity of his own feelings, that Manio- 
lopolo did but scant justice to the meal, to which his 
companion was paying homage as devout as ever Ghebre 
lavished upon the sacred flame of his faith. 

* The jerhuah (otherwise Gerboa) or leaping mouse 
of Circassia, is also a native of Northern Africa, Nubia, 
and Egypt; it is about the size of a squirrel, legged like 
a kangaroo, and has long ears; it has a habit of laying 
its tail flat upon its back, and leaping to a considerable 
height or distance ; from which peculiarity it derives its 
name, 





It was. almost with regret that the young Greek once 
more rose from his fair and fragrant resting-place, and 
prepared to resume his journey. But the remembrance 
of the beautiful Carimfil picreed through the mists of 
memory like a bright star; and as he vaulted into his 
saddle, and struck the sharp spur into the flank of his 
fleet-footed Arab, the name of his young love was on his 
lips, and hope again buoyant in his heart. 

« My lord loves this fair scene,” said Safii, as, after a 
brief space, the young lover once more checked his gal- 
lant horse, and gazed around him; “and in trath it 
looks as though joy had built her nest among its branches, 
and love rocked her first-born on the river-blossoms : 
and yet, I have heard a darker tale told of as smiling a 
valley as this: a tale in which the muddy torrent of 
misery overflowed the bright plain of youth, and the 
rude hand of violence clasped the mantle of helplessness : 
—but, after all, what are these fables of past times? are 
they not bosh—nothing.” 

«“ Nay, not so, Safii,” replied Maniolopolo; “there is 
much to be learned from the legends of the massaldjhis, 
if we only read them right. Tell me this tale as we 
ascend the mountain ; it will beguile the way.” 

The Tatar smiled; and having flung the bridle on the 
neck of his steed, at once complied, with the air of one 
who feels that he is conferring a benefit. 


——— 
CHAPTER III. 
THE TATAR’S TALE. 


In the famous city of Schamachie, the capital of the 
province of Schirwan in Persia, lived a merchant named 
Ali, who, from his immense wealth, was considered as a 
second Karoon.* He traded with the Franks in raw and 
wrought silks, and the wove cottons of the west; with 
the Muscovite dealers in furs, leathers, and metals; with 
the Tatars in horses; and with the Jews—may there 
fathers’ graves be defiled !—in gold and silver, brocades 
and weapons, woollen goods and tapestry: in short, there 
was no caravan passed in or out of the city in which the 
merchant Ali had not a large venture; and so favoured 
was he by the prophet that he seemed to live only to 
prove the fallacy of the proverb, which says that, for 
every pearl of price that sees the sun, the diver must de- 
scend a score of times to the bottom of the ocean. Cer- 
tain it is that, as often as he dipped his right hand into 
the bow! of fortune, he drew up the gem from the 
depth. 

Moreover, the merchant had a son—a youth of pride 
and promise ; and of a disposition so gentle that it seemed 
as though he had been nursed by the peris, and fed with 
the honey-dew that the early bee rifles from the rose. 
Even as the azure veil of the firmament hides the ten 
thousand houris who live amid the sunbeams, so did his 
modesty conceal from all, save a chosen few, the divine 
perfections of his nature. 

Mohammed, for that was his name, was one day walk- 
ing in the pleasant and fertile environs of the city, musing 
over the ruined wall of the southern quarter which was 
so demolished by Shah Abbas, and sighing in the gentle- 
ness of his spirit at the cruel effects of violence, when 
the slowly-sinkimg sun, pillowing its golden brow on its 
cusbion of crimson and purple, warned him to return to 
the house of his father in time for the evening meal, 

As he passed slowly along one of the narrowest and 
least-frequented streets of the city, his ear was suddenly 
outraged by the voice of anguish; and advancing 
anxiously in the quarter whence it came, he saw an old 
man of stern aspect, who, with ferocious gestures, was 
urging on the wali’s guard to tear a young and beautiful 
female, whose veil had escaped in the struggle, from the 
arms of her aged parent, while she rent the vault of hea- 
ven with cries and supplications. 

Mohammed sprang forward like the light-footed deer 
before the tread of the hunter, and at once enquired the 
cause of this iron-hearted violence: as the maiden turned 
aside her graceful head with a blush which threw a new 
sunlight over her beauty. The story was soon told. The 
father of the young houri was the debtor of the hoary 
sinner who stood by, enforcing this deed of darkness; 
and his child was about to be torn from him, and sold 
into slavery, in default of other payment. 

The voice of sorrow was soon turned into that of joy, 


* The Croesus of the east. 





and the happy father laid the forehead of thanksgiving 
in the dust of gratitude, as Mohammed, out of the abun- 
dance of his generosity, paid down the required sum, 
and freed the beautiful Zohara* from the grasp of her 
captor. But, alas! the son of Hali had but transferred 
the chain of slavery to his own heart; and when, in 
obedience to the old man’s prayer, he passed the threshold 
of the father of Zohara, and saw her mother weeping at 
his knees, while the maiden herself stood by in her 
young loveliness, partially shrouding her face in the folds 
of her robe, he felt that the sun and moon of his earthly 
sky would hereafter be the eyes of the fair creature whom 
he had rescued. It was true that at present the mists of 
sorrow obscured the sunbeams of beauty, but Zohara 
was like the water-lily which is ever the loveliest in its 
tears: and as the young man quitted the roof to which 
he had now restored happiness, he felt that an arrow was 
in his heart which he sought not to pluck out. 

Mohammed had studied like a moullah in the colleges 
for which Schamachie has so long been fameus, and the 
boasted sciences of the Franks were no more than atoms 
in the beams of his knowledge ; but from this time forth 
he sheathed the bright spear of study in the breast of 
indolence, and wandered during whole days beside the 
streams of the valley, or beneath the shadows of the 
forest-boughs, weaving sweet fancies of which the fair 
Zohara was ever the brilliant subject. ' 

Such a passion as this could end only in marriage: 
and it was not long ere Mohammed, the son of the 
wealthy Hali, asked for his bride the daughter of the 
pennyless Timsah, whose worldly possessions would not 
have loaded the weakest-backed camel in the city. It is 
not difficult to imagine how he was answered ; and while 
the mother of the young man was preparing to receive 
the wife of her son, he passed whole hours beside her, 
gazing on her fresh cheek, where nature had crushed its 
roses to paint the fairest skin that ever flushed at praise ; 
and into her deep eyes, where the light seemed to slum- 
ber, save when his smile called it forth in living fire. 
Graceful was she as the safsaf, and fawn-like as the light- 
footed maidens of Singol; while her voice was low and 
sweet as the night-wind among the tombs of the early 
dead. 

Réchid Aga was the friend of Mohammed; they clung 
together like double pomegranates; and, in the exube- 
rance of his joy, the unwary young man poured into the 
ear of his chosen associate the tale of his approaching 
happiness. Reéchid listened, and a wild wish grew in 
his soul, and poisoned it like the breath of the upas. The 
painted wings of vanity were folded about his heart ; 
and, as he curled his dark and glossy beard over his 
fingers, he began to ask himself wherefore the felech of 
Mohammed had shed a light upon his path which had 
been denied to him? If the maiden was so fair as the 
eyes of his friend had made her, she must be a banished 
peri, condemned to visit earth for a time, and to be won 
by a mortal—why then should he not be that favoured 
one? And as Eblis thus prompted him, vague thoughts 
and hopes grew into shape and tangibility within his 
bosom ; and he resolved to learn all that the trusting 
friendship of Mohammed might lead him to reveal; 
seizing, therefore, with the hand of sport, the skirts of 
confidence, he smilingly asked a thousand questions, to 
which his friend replied with unsuspicious frankness ; 
and thus the poverty of Timsah, and the obscurity of his 
position, became known to him, as well as the beauty of 
Zohara, and the story of her rescue. 

Réchid Aga left the presence of his friend with trea- 
chery in his heart. His fancy had been taken captive 
by the glowing picture of this peerless beauty so soon to 
be a bride, and he resolved that should she be but half 
so lovely as she had been painted to him, she should be 
his, if craft or violence could win her. 

As the steel-hearted leopard springs on the trembling 
chamois, so rushed the treacherous aga on bis prey ! 
The house of the slumbering Timsah was fired at mid- 
night; and the shrieking Zohara borne through the 
flames, only to be placed on a swift horse, encircled by 
the arm of its rider, and panting with affright. 

As day dawned the horseman reined up his rapid 
steed, and springing to the earth, drew after him his pale 
and sinking burden. 

It was a glosious morning ; and their halt was in a 
valley where happy hearts, blessed in each other, might 


* Morning Star. 
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have been content to dwell for ever. Much time was 
spent in restoring the maiden to consciousness, for her 
swoon was long and heavy; and as Reéchid Aga hung 
over her, and bathed her pale brow with the pure water 
of a mountain stream, and crushed in her hands the 
aromatic blossoins of the henna-plant, he felt that the 
words of Mohammed had been weak in painting her 
beauty. He had Jaid her down beneath the tall boughs 
of a maple tree, at whose roots the fresh moss grew 
rankly, clustered with deep-blue violets; and when the 
fair Zohara at length opened her eyes, and beheld beside 
her the friend of her affianced husband, she clasped her 
hands in a transport of joy and gratitude ; for she guessed 
not that he had stained the skirts of his honour with the 
defilements of treachery, but at once believed that he 
had preserved her from the flames in friendship for Mo- 
bammed. 

As the Aga caught her meaning, he eagerly encouraged 
the delusion ; and, spreading before her some dried fruits, 
with which he had come provided, he urged her to par- 
take of them ere they pursued their way back to the city. 
The gentle Zohara, grateful for his care, smilingly obeyed; 
and, as her false-hearted companion hastened to the 
stream to procure for her a draught of its refreshing wa- 
ter, she looked eagerly and admiringly about her, on 
the fair scene amid which she was seated. 

The clouds, those graceful cup-bearers of the sky, 
were riding like snow-flakes upon the clear blue bosom 
of space; on every side bloomed clusters of bright and 
many-tinted flowers, worthy to be the envy of the con- 
stellations; the sun, a heaven-inspired painter! had 
sketched a thousand beautiful designs on their leafy 
tablets ; and sweeter than the musk of Tartary was the 
perfume which accompanied his touch, The 
boughs dropped honey, for the haunt of the wild bee was 
among their leaves; and the ruby cups of the bursting 
buds were each sealed with a diamond drop of dew. 
The distant mountains bathed their brows in light; and 
the lesser heights were clothed in draperies of many- 
coloured vegetation; the tall trees which overhung the 
stream looked like stately beauties mirroring their grace- 
fulness in the clear waters; while the more flexible saf- 
saf, the weeping willow, and the feathery birch, bent low 
into the wave, as though faint with enjoyment. The 
slender-hoofed hind at intervals bounded past, light as 
the wind that waved the branches; and the bulbul nestled 
amid the leaves above her head, and not yet weary of 
his melodious griefs, was pouring out a song to which 
the peris might have loved to listeg. 

As Zohara contemplated this fairy scene, her soul was 
steeped in the honey of delight; the thorns of care, and 
the gnawivg caustic of sorrow, were alike shut out; and 
when the aga held the cup to her lips, sparkling with 
the co!d rock water, she thanked him with a smile which 
spread the glossy feathers of hope over the black heart of 


forest- 


falsehood. 

But ere long the serpent-tongue of guilt betrayed its 
worthless purpose ; and the aflrighted maiden learned the 
unholy passion which had caused her to be thus borne 
away from the roof of her father, with a terror which 
denied her utterance. The vows breathed by her per- 
fidious suitor did but rouse hatred in her bosom; and as 
she became more calm, she wedded the name of Reéchid 
Aga to every reproachful epithet with which her memory 
supplied her. She reminded him of the heavy chain of 
gratitude that had been flung around her by the generous 
aid of Mohainmed, ere she yet had learned to love him; 
and she vowed by the soul of the prophet, and by the 
grave of her father, that she would rather die by her own 
hand, than be the wife of another. ‘The protestations of 
the aga fell on her ear like water upon the sand, and left 
no impression ; while the young man gnashed the sharp 
teeth of disappointment against the shivered weapon of 
defeat, as, with her small dagger in her hand, which she 
had drawn from amidst the folds of her girdle, she threat- 
ened to sheath the steel of death in her heart, if he did 
not leave her on the instant. 


The aga urged and expostulated in vain. He repre- 
sented the impossibility of her return to the city, alone 
and unprotected; but the maiden spurned alike his 
threats and his entreaties; and she had raised her arm 
to strike, preferring death to further communion with her 
treacherous companion, when the tramp of horses was 
heard in the distance; and before Rechid Aga could 
warn her of the probable danger, a wild shriek from 
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Zohara summoned to their side a party of predatory 
Arabs. 

The maiden had scarcely time to cover her face with 
her robe, when the foremost of the train checked his steed 
under the shadow of the tree beneath which she was sit- 
ting ; while in the next instant the aga, who had drawn 
his cimeter on the first alarm, was wounded, overpow- 
ered, and bound to one of its branches. 

So unlooked for a capture, almost in the vicinity of 
the city, was hailed with delight by the Arabs, whose 
chief immediately claimed the maiden as his spoil; and 
having looked upon her beauty, talked exultingly of the 
number of purses which would be freely paid down for 
so fair a purchase; while others appropriated the horse 
and weapons of the aga, the whole of which, as their 
practised glance at once detected, were of great value. 
Having satisfied themselves on this point, half a dozen 
of the most distinguished of the party seated themselves 
on the grass, and prepared to partake of the fruits which 
were still spread betore the maiden; while the rest, 
formed into several groups on the margin of the stream, 
drew from out of their traveling-bags their less delicate 
contents, and commenced a hurried meal. 

Zohara, meanwhile, looked on tremblingly, and vague 


| projects of escape rolled across her mind; but, like 








wreaths of vapour, they left nothing tangible behind; and 


| as she turned aside from her captors, and her eye fell on 


the drooping and wounded aga, the origin of all her 
sufferings, her heart froze within her, and her pulses 
stood still, as though Azraél had pressed his finger upon 
her brow. 

Coiled among the branches above her head, she beheld 
an enormous serpent, slowly moving along towards the 
bough to which the unhappy man had been secured. 
The sunlight fell flickering through the leaves, and touch- 
ing at intervals the bright scales with which he was 


| covered, turned them into jewels: his deep green eyes 
| looked like emeralds, and his forked tongue protruded its 
| poisoned lance from the blood-stained cavern of his yawn- 


ing jaws. On, on be moved—and Zohara could not stir 
a limb, nor utter a cry for help—on, on, until his head 
rested on the shoulder of the wounded man, and his 
gleaming fulds were coiled around his body. Here for 
awhile he remained, as though contemplating the scene 
beneath ; and then gliding away into the thick foliage 
as noiselessly as he had stolen forth, he disappeared 
among the leaves. 

Again Zohara breathed fieely ; and she would have 
warned her captors of the vicinity of their dangerous 
enemy, and besought of them to rescue the insensible 
aga from so horrible a death; but at this moment, the 
Arabs, having drunk too deeply from their wine-skins, 
began to wrangle among themselves, and never ceased 
their dispute until the slumber of inebriety stole upon 
them, when, one by one, they laid their heads upon the 
earth, and slept. 

Now indeed the maiden began to let the wings of hope 
flutter about her heart; but she yet felt the necessity of 
caution, for although the groups by the river bank fol- 
lowed the exa:nple of their chiefs, and flung themselves 
into the attitude of repose, she knew that theirs would 
be but the lighter slumbers of fatigue, which an unguard- 
ed movement might serve to dissipate. While, there- 
fore, she was carefully turning in her mind the most 
feasible means of success, her thoughts divided between 
her terror of the serpent, and her hope of escape from 


|her enemies, the mighty snake once more appeared 


above her head, and as her eye again rested upon it, 
she crouched down w.th clasped hands and clenched 
teeth, without power to withdraw herself from the-dan- 


ger, 


The serpent, however, glided down the tree, and 
passed her by unheeded, attracted by the scent of the 
wine-skins which yet lay beside the sleeping Arabs. 
Twice, thrice, he reared his crested head high above 
them; and then plunging it into the liquid, he drank 
deep, and flung back into the wine a few heavy black 
drops of the foul poison wkich bung about his jaws. 

The noise of his retreat, as he again glided swiftly into 
the underwood, with a rattling sound, accompanied by a 
shrill hissing noise, aroused the Arabs, who started from 
the earth, and clutched their weapons; but when, on 
looking around, they could discover no cause of alarm, 
and saw one pale captive seated beneath the tree, and the 
other yet bound to its branches, they only muttered an 





imprecation ; and seizing the skins of wine, passed tham 
one to the other, and resumed their rest. 

Now was the moment come when Zobara felt within 
her the courage which grows out of peril. She glided 
to the side of the aga, but he did not unclose his eyes— 
she touched his hand, it was cold and nerveless—and the 
maiden started with a new terror, for she felt that she 
looked on death. 

A sudden impulse shook her, and she drew forth her 
dagger. Were not they who were sleeping but a few 
paces off, her enemies? and might she not deliver 
herself from their grasp? Those at her feet could 
injure ber no further, for she knew that they had 
quaffed poison with their last draught. She moved 
towards the margin of the stream, bat her heart grew 
sick ; she felt that, if when the sword is in the hand of 
power, generosity is the scabbard of heroes, so much 
more should mercy be that of woman ! 

The steed of the aga was standing, fastened to a mi- 
mosa bush, not fifty paces from her ; and with the speed 
of lightning she disengaged the bridle, and sprang upon 
his back ; but ere she could commence her flight, a second 
trampling of horses sounded through the valley, and at 
once the sleeping Arabs vaulted into their saddles, and, 
shouting to their chiefs, prepared to meet the coming 
enemy. But their chiefs answered not; they lay prone 
and motionless upon the earth, their faces blackening in 
the wind, and the poison oozing from their parted lips: 
and the wondering tribe were yet busied in endeavour- 
ing, to awaken them, when a band of horsemen, led by 
Mohammed the son of Hali, came like a thunder-cloud 
across the valley, sweeping down all before them. 

Zohara was saved! The “ Morning Star” once more 
lit up the sky of Mohammed’s happiness; and the dark- 
hearted aga paid the forfeit of his treachery. But here 
we are on the mountain brow, effendim ; and, with the 
help of the prophet, we should be past the dark ridge 
which cuts against the clouds yonder, before sunset; so 
we have little time to waste. 

And as Safii ceased speaking he gave his good horse 
the rein, and, followed by Maniolopolo, was soon descend- 
ing the valley. 


—<— 
PART IV. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ Ne oldou—what has happened ?’’ demanded Saifula 
Pasha, as his chibouque-bashi handed to him bis fourth 
pipe, while the cadi of the town was devoutly kissing the 
hem of his rebe. “If my head were as large as the 
mountain of El Caf, which surrounds the habitable 
globe, it would scarcely suffice for all its duties; and if 
my arm were long enongh to reach from Stamboul to 
Scanderia, it would still be too short to grasp all thit it 
is required to hold, But speak, Cadi Almadhafer—what 
has happened in the city ? 

«May the contescension of my lord increase !” said 

the justice, as he lifted his head from the earth, and obey- 
ing a motion of the pasha’s hand, assumed a sitting pos- 
| ture. “T believe that the Ibn Sheitan—the son of Satan, 
| has arrived among us.” 
} Min Allah—Heaven forbid!” ejaculated the satrap, 
| flinging out a long thread of smoke. “ And yet,” he 
| added with a faint smile, as he looked down upon the 
| pumpkin-headed, unwieldy little coward at his feet, 
|“ you are a wise man, Cadi Almadhafer, and moreover a 
| lawyer—you are, therefore, fully competent to form a 
| judgment on such a point. And how comes he to our 
| quiet province? [s he a sakalsiz—a no-beard, like tue 
| natives of Frangistan? or is he in the true likeness of 
| Eblis, horned and tailed? Speak, good cadi.—Mashallah, 
I listen,” 

“ May my lord’s lip never want a jest!’ was the re- 
ply: “but truly this is no theme for merriment. The 
baseborn stranger, who is now bawling under the very 
palace walls of your exccllency, is, as 1 hear, (for I have 
never looked upon hii myself,) handsome enough to be 
| the high priest of Aniran.* He walks the bazaar like my 
lord himself—flings his piastres from him as freely as a 
padishah—feeds all the ragged pezevenkst in the city— 
and has given to a black-eyed alma} a cachemire rich 
enough for a vézir’s harem.” And as he concluded this 
catalogue of vices, the corpulent cadi paused for breath. 
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« Chok chay—that is much !” said the pasha, compla- 
cently ; “ he will leave money in the city.” 

«[ sent to his house,” pursued the cadi, “to learn 
who he was, and whence he came, as is ny wont with 
all strangers; and his reply was this—* Tell him who 
sent you, Yuzbashi’—for to do him honour I entrusted 
the enquiry to the captain of your excellency’s guard— 
‘that, when I pat my beard into his band, he shall be 
free to pluck it out’—and so he turned upon his heel, 
and left the chamber.” 

« Almadhafer,” said the pasha, “you are an ass’ — 
and, having delivered himself of this opinion, he smoked 
on for a time in silence. «¢ Have you never heard, effen- 
dim,” he resumed at length, for the cadi had not ven- 
tured to controvert the assertion of his superior; “ have 
you never heard that the spur is for the steed, the koor- 
bash for the buffalo, the capidgi-bashi for the traitor, and 
the hand-mirror for the young beauty? Cadi Almad- 
hafer, do you mean to be a dog all your days ?” 

To which question the obsequious judge only replied 
by an emphatic “ Min Allah—Heaven forbid !” 

“« Listen to me, then,” said the satrap; “let this 
giddy-brained stranger alone ; send no messenger to his 
house, ask no questions of himself—it is unseemly: but, 
cadi—fold your feet upon the carpet of watchfulness ; if 
his servants love rakée, let it be poured into their cups ; 
the fiery sherbet of the Franks unlocks the lips of all 
men, and lays their hearts upon your hand, where you 
may read them at your leisure. Let him give his feasts 
in peace, but be careful that some of your own spies sit 
down to every repast—let him be fooled and flattered, 
and made merry with songs and dances; and he will 
surely fall into our power by some act of inadvertence, 
which he will be glad to buy off with gold. Shekiur 
Allah! we wish him no harm; and we have need just 
now of such as can pay their avanias* with an open 
hand !” 

“Sen bilirsen—you know best,” said the obedient 
cadi, whose disappointment at the calmness with which 
the satrap reegived his intelligence of the arrival of a 
wealihy stranger at the quiet city of the pashalik was 
beyond his power of concealment: “ Inshallah! my lord 
knows best—bakalum—we shall see.” 

The hour at which the: satrap was accustomed to give 
audience had arrived; and the cadi, having once more 
attempted to kiss the extremity of his garment, and be- 
ing condescendingly prevented from so doing, passed at 
once from the presence of the pasha, who followed slow- 
ly, supported on either side by a chaoush,t who held 
him up under the arms, as though he had been a cripple, 
as is usual with all high personages in the east; to 
whom locomotion, on occasions of solemnity, is appa- 
rently supposed to be considered peculiarly injurious. 
The great man was followed by two chokhadars, or cloak- 
bearers, his keeper of the purse, his chibouque-vashi, his 
cafejhe-bashi, and four soldiers of his guard, 

As he made his way across the wide hall of audience 
to the divan at the upper end, all the applicants who 
thronged the doorway prostrated themselves to the earth, 
while the officers and individuals of sufficient rank to 
approach his person, bent down, and laid his hand upon 
their heads. 

“ Alhemdullilah !—all are sure of justice while Sai- 
fula Pasha is satrap of the province,” commenced the 
pasha himself, as he took his gorgeous pipe, with its 
pale lemon-coloured amber mouthpiece, enameled with 
blue and gold, from his chibouque-bashi ; while a second 
attendant slid a small brazen dish under the boudaka.+ 
“ Who has any thing to ask from the favourite of the 
padishah, the light of the earth, and the lord of the 
three seas !—Let him speak—I listen.” 

The words were yet upon his lips when an aged Jew 
detached himself from the crowd at the bottom of the 
hall, and, sinking upon his knees, made his way thus to 
the centre of the floor, where he flung himself with his 
face upon the earth. The appearance of the gray-bearded 
Hebrew was by no means calculated to prejudice the 
spectators in his favour; his turban was of coarse cot- 
ton, of which the original colour had long been a mys- 
tery; his brow was deeply and closely wrinkled, bis 


quick restless eyes were partially hidden by a pair of 


thick and wiry eyebrows, his prominent nose was pinch- 
ed and sharp, and his thin lips were pressed closely to- 
gether, as though he could not part gratuitously even 
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with his breath, without an effort to retain it. His 
grizzled beard hung to his girdle, which was of black 
woollen, and bound above an outer dress of blue and 
white cotton, much worn and discoloured ; bis feet were 
bare, fur the ragged papoushes which he had left at the 
door had been their only covering; and altogether Ya- 
cob the Jew was as unprepossessing an individual as 
could well have been selected to open the divan. 

But, ungainly as he was, he was not unknown to the 
pasha, who stroked down his beard, as he saw the He- 
brew perform his prostration ; and exclaimed, without 
removing the chibouque from his lips :— 

« Khosh geldin—you are welcome, Yacob: it is some 
time since we have seen you here. How are your af- 
fairs, Hebrew ? Is your gold in bars, or in coin? and do 
you come to make us your treasurers, lest the metal 
should not be secure under your own roof ?” 

“ Heaven help me! Should I venture to trouble my 
lord if it were thus? Ai, ai—alas! alas!—I come to 
the mirror of justice only when I am wronged, tbat the 
light of my lord’s countenance may be turned upon me, 
and the tears may be dried in my aged eyes—I am here 
to put up a complaint against my neighbour Stephanaki 
the serudjhe,* who has defrauded me of my just rights.” 

“ Stephanaki,” shouted a chaoush close beside the sa- 
trap, “ come forth, and kneel in the shadow of my lord 
the pasha, whose attribute is justice.” 

The call was instantly obeyed, and a fine looking 
young Greek, wearing the picturesqyue and becoming 
costume of the islands, knelt beside his accuser. Ste- 
phanaki was in the first bloom of manhood, with a 
laughing eye, and a sunshiny expression of countenance, 
which even the dread presence of the pasha could not 
wholly overclond. 

“ Mashallah !” murmured the satrap to the khoja, or 
secretary, who was squatted at his feet, with his ink- 
bottle in his girdle, and a huge strip of parchment rest- 
ing upon his knee ready to be made us of, while he 
dipped his calam or reed pen into the ink, in order to 
commence bis duties: “ Mashallah ! this is as it should 
be; a dervish against a woman, and a Greek against a 
Jew—bakalum—we shall see.” 

A motion of the pasha’s hand intimated to Yacob 
that he was to speak: and he at once commenced his 
complaint. 

“Is not my lord as one who has sat on the right hand 
of the padishah, and whose mouth has been filled with 
the gold of truth? In my soreness of spirit I said— I 
will away to the river of health, the promoter of joy, 
the great and just Saifula Pasha, for does he not hold 
the reins of life and death? and is he not like the sun 
at noonday, without which the earth would be dark ?” 

«“ Taib !—well said, Jew,” nodded the satrap, as he 
toyed with his perfumed beard ; and there was a sudden 
chorus of voices in the apartment, all murmuring “ Taib! 
taib!” 

« At the last mahak,”* pursued the Jew, in the same 
humble and submissive tone, and without suffering the 
slightest token of elation to escape him at the approba- 
tion which his words had elicited, “ came Stephanaki to 
my poor hut to purchase dhourra ;+ I was at meat, and 
[ bade him rest awhile until my meal was finished, when 
I would wash, and come forth to the storehouse wherein 
I had housed the grain; but he pleaded haste, and thus 
I was obliged to leave the food almost untasted, lest he 
should go elsewhere, which might have been inconvenient 
to the poor youth.” 

“ Had you not done better to have asked him to share 
it with you ?”’ demanded the pasha. 

«“ Now, by our father Abraham!” exclaimed the 
shrinking Israelite, “ would my lord desire me to eat 
with a Christian? to sit at table with a filthy Greek ?” 

«“ True,” said the pasha, with a quiet smile. “I had 
forgotten that the two infidel drinkers of wine, the tchi- 
fout§ and the giaour, were unclean even to each other! 
Allah kerim!—On with you tale, Hebrew.” 

«“ We were long ere we concluded the bargain,” con- 
tinued Yacob; “ and I finished by selling my grain some 
piastres too cheap—” 

«“ But he did buy of you at last; say you not so?” 
demanded the satrap. 

“He did,” replied the Jew; “but he should have 
paid me at the very least—” 
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“ Khoja,” said the pasha, slowly removing the chi- 
bouque from his mouth, and looking towards the secre- 
tary: ‘write that Yacob the Jew shall, before sunset, 
pay an avania to the pasha of one hundred piastres, for 
selling dhourra within the walls of the city, without au- 
thority—now, Hebrew, once more we listen.” 

But if the Jew had successfully concealed his tri- 
umph when he was environed by plaudits, be was by no 
means so fortunate when he found himself betrayed by 
his own folly ; he plucked his beard untii the hairs re- 
mained in his grasp, he thrust his turban awry, and 
wrung his hands as though he were ruined for ever. His 
paroxysm gave the pasha time to reflect; and that he 
had done so, he very soon gave proof, by again address- 
ing the scribe. ‘ Write, likewise, that Stephanaki the 
Greek raiah shall also pay to the pasha, by the same pe- 
riod, his avania of fifty piastres, for having purchased 
within the city walls certain bags of dhourra from a 
cheater of the revenue.” 

The khoja was just about to record this second reflec- 
tion of the mirror of justice, when the Greek, prostrating 
himself in the most approved manner, exclaimed ; “ The 
words of my lord the pasha are as the diamonds of Sa- 
marcand flung forth upon the path of life. Surely my 
lord will suffer even a vassal to gather up some of these 
precious jewels, and to examine their lustre. It is true, 
oh, light of the world! that I purchased the dhourra 
of this rascally tchifout; but I made him deliver it to 
me on the meidan* beyond the city gates. He is indeed 
guilty, and deserves the fine which your highness has 
in mercy made very disproportionate to the crime; but 
I have committed no offence, as my lord will learn, when 
the kiupek—the cur, has told his tale.” 

“ Kiupek in your teeth, dog of a ginour!” retorted 
the enraged Jew, glad to have secured an object on which 
to vent his wrath, without danger to the soles of bis 
feet. “ Who are you, that you should fling dirt upon 
my head? What are you but a Greek? Are you not a 
raiah like myself? and are you not, moreover, like the 
rest of your degraded race, a liar and a cheat !—haivan 
der—you are an animal.” 

« Ajaib—wonderful!” ejaculated the pasha. “ Yacob 
has found his tongue, and is now head brawler of the 
city! Peace, I say, old man. is the divan become a 
theriaki-tcharchi,t or a timerhazé.+ that I am to have 
my ears rent by your clamour? Take care of your own; 
and meanwhile I have heard enough. Stephanaki, you 
have gained your cause. I am satisfied that you area 
bash-pezevenk—a great rogue; for although every 
Roumi§ rascal can talk of the deeds of his ancestors, 
Mashallah ! there are few among you who dare venture 
to speak of his own. Nevertheless, 1 say, your cause 
is gained, for you have kept your temper, and the Jew 
has lust his; by which I know that he is in the wrong. 
Write, khojah, that the Hebrew Yacob is fined fifty 
piastres for bringing before the divan a cause which he 
could not support.” 

And while the unhappy Israelite was once more giv- 
ing way to a burst of grief, the mirror of justice mur- 
mured to the cadi, who was seated near him, “ The 
rascally Jew can well afford to pay an avania; but I 
question if the gidi mascara—the young scaramouch, in 
the embroidered leggings, does not carry all his piastres 
on his back.” 

To which sagacious deduction, the cadi replied by his 
usual “ Taib—excellent ! my lord sees through the dark- 
ness of midnight—who shall dispute his wisdom?” But 
as he again settled himself upon his carpet, he muttered 
between his teeth, «‘ Curse on the unbelieving Jew! he 
should have preferred his complaint to me—I would not 
have mulcted him in more than a hundred piastres in 
all; and, moreover, he should have gained his cause.” 

The next applicant was a woman, who, taking off her 
slipper, turned the sole upwards, and demanded justice 
on her husband, who had put her forth from his barem, 
and refused to allow her a decent maintenance in the 
house of her father. 

As her own statement went to show that she was 
neither young nor pretty, and that she had moreover led 
the unhappy man a life which kad by no means tended 
to increase attachment to this world, her case was soon 
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Gismissed ; and she was fined twenty piastres for vague 
and frivolous accusations against a good moslem, who 
had been careful, before the divan sat that morning, to 
forward to the satrap a packet of rare and costly gebeli, 
whose aroma was actually escaping from the chibouque 
of the pasha, while he listened to the tale of the wife. 


In this instance, as the virtuous wrath of the satrap | 


was more than commonly excited, he ordained that the 
fine should be paid before the complainant left the court ; 
and remarked, moreover, that if any rumour reached him 
of a new application of the slipper of the miserable wo- 
man before him to the ears of her husband or his young 
wife, the consequences would be serious; after which 
he declared himself exhausted; and deputing the cadi 
to the seat of justice, retired from the sight of the crowd 
of applicants who still thronged the hall of audience ; 
and, supported by his attendants, withdrew slowly and 
gravely to the women’s apartments, to forget in the so- 
ciety of the beautiful Carimfil and her Greek friend the 
toils of the morning. 

Coffee and sweetmeats were served when he had taken 
up his position on the sofa, and received the salutations 
and condolences of his companions; after which Ka- 
tinka sang to her zebec, until the satrap gave a few indi- 
cations of drowsiness, by no means flattering to her 
minstrelsy ; when, anxious that he should not have 
cause to complain of ennui while she possessed the 
means of diverting his idleness, she laid aside her instru- 
ment and exclaimed suddenly, “ Let not my lord’s eyes 
close before he bas heard the tale which I have been 
pondering for his amusement. It may be that it will 
possess the power of relieving his spirit from the fatigues 
of the divan and the affairs of the city.” And, as the 
pasha smiled his assent, she at once commenced the nar- 
rative of— 


—>— 
CHAPTER Tf. 
THE ARAB STEED. 


Ildji Reza was the son of a rich merchant of Damas- 
cus; and, being the only child of his father, to whose 
prayers the prophet had long been deaf, by refusing to 
his wives the honour and advantage of giving him an 
heir to his immense wealth, the boy necessarily became 
the pet and plaything of the salemliek, and the idol of 
the whole harem. 

His beautiful Georgian mother, proud of the supremacy 
which the birth of her son gave her over the mind of her 
husband, grew haughty and imperious; and the buyak 
hanoum of Yezid, (for so was the merchant called,) 
who had been the daughter of a distinguished emir, re- 
tired in disgust to her father’s house, and refused to re- 
turn beneath the roof of her husband, however great the 
instances which he made to reclaim her. 

The secession of the principal Jady of the merchant’s 
establishment left the Georgian mother supreme mistress 
of the harem; and the fact of this ascendency, derived 
from her son, only produced still greater and more ill- 
judged indulgence towards the boy himself: every whim, 
however senseless, every caprice, however extravagant, 
was not only indulged, but applauded ; and he accord- 
ingly grew up a perfect imp of Eblis, both in beauty and 
mischief. 

I say in beauty ; for the experience of every day tends 
to convince us that the popular prejudice which peoples 
Jehanum with ghouls and afrits, is as false as that the 
tattered cloak of a dervish always covers a saint. More 
than half the evil which is wrought upon earth is the 
work of individuals whose beards are glossy and well 
combed, and whose turbans are seated upon brows as 
smooth as the prophet’s palm; and he who asserts to 
the contrary eats dirt, or has walked from Stamboul to 
Mecca with his fingers in his eyes, and the skirts of his 
robe defiled by the abomination of ignorance. 

With regard to his other attribute of mischief, I be- 
lieve no one ever denied that to be the son of a burnt 
father, so I shall not insist on the propriety of my de- 
scription. 

Had Yezid been as rich as King Karoon, the young- 
ster grew up in @ spirit well calculated to decrease his 
wealth, The hours which his father believed to be spent 
in study in the medresh of the mosque of Sultan Daoud, 
were passed among the most profligate of the youth of 
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the city : and as all the slaves found it to their advantage 
to be silent—for Ildji Reza was as generous as he was 
profuse—and as the worthy merchant was descending 
the hill of life, and greasing the beard of years with the 
pillauf of dotage, he pursued his career unfettered ; 
while such was the fascination of his beauty, and the in- 
fluence of his mother, that there was not a woman in 
the harem of Yezid the khawaji,* who would not have 
sold her jewels to minister to his caprices. 

But the most serious extravagance was yet to come. 
Suddenly there appeared in the city a dealer in horses, 
who brought with him animals of such surpassing 
beauty, that all the young men of Damascus who had 
ever tugged at any thing more exciting than a mahar,t 
well nigh lost their wits, Day by day the dealer and his 
horses traversed the principal streets of the city ; and so 
beautiful were many of these creatures, that more than 
one harem lattice was thrown back further than it should 
have been, either in admiration of the glorious animals, 
or of the gallant effendis who followed in their wake. 
The dealer was a shrewd man: he had gathered up his 
feet on the mat of calculation, and spiced his sherbet 
with avarice: he was the very khawaji to bring his 
beasts to a good market; but for a few days he affected 
unwillingness to part from them—he loved them as his 
life—called them janum, guzum—my love, my eyes, my 
soul—feigned to whisper flatteries in their ears, while by 
some subtle art he taught them to look as though they 
comprehended and appreciated his gentleness; and 
showed so much love for his already tempting merchan- 
dise, that every person who had gold to lavish on a 
whim, was convinced that never horses were worth so 
many purses as the horses of Ali the Toorkoman. 

When he at length suffered himself to be prevailed 
on to exchange them for piastres, it need not be told that 
they were counted up to a good sum; and many times 
had Ildji Reza been among the bidders for the different 
animals which were paraded one by one through the 
great thoroughfares of the city; but on each occasion 
the Toorkoman had set him aside with a low “ Yavash, 
yavash—softly, softly—your time is not yet come. The 
camel who holds his head high is guided by the ass that 
leads the string ; so let my lord be led in this matter by 
his slave ; and folding the skirts of patience under the 
feet of reason, wait yet awhile until the bit is in the 
mouth of the beast which is alone worthy to bear him.” 

Perplexed as he was by this unaccountable conduct 
on the part of the merchant, [idji Reza complied in si- 
lence; but when a score of noble horses, each more 
beautiful than the last, had found owners among the 
young gallants of Damascus, the Toorkoman disappear- 
ed, much to the chagrin of the son of Yezid, who daily 
saw his associates galloping along upon the animals to 
which his own, which had nevertheless been purchased 
at a heavy price, and given to him by his father, was but 
as a buffalo. 

So jaundiced, indeed, was his spirit by this unlooked- 
for disappointment, that ever, as his acquaintances greet- 
ed him, he seemed to see the laughter of mockery in 
their smile ; and when they jested with him on his de- 
lay, or condoled with him on his annoyance, he felt that 
they were now revenging themselves for a host of petty 
mortifications entailed on them by his uncalculating pro- 
fusion, 

The young man’s heart burned within his bosom, and 
he well nigh fell sick with vexation ; when one day, as 
he was walking moodily along, he was overtaken near 
the eastern gate of the city by a bectachy, or mountain 
dervish, who saluted him as he passed with a courteous 
greeting which broke in upon his reverie; and raising 
his head to reply to the salutation, Ildji Reza on his side 
was at once attracted by the tone and iook of the de- 
volee. 

He appeared to be about sixty years of age, but time 
had neither furrowed his brow, thinned his cheek, nor 
dimmed the lustre of his large clear gray eye. His 
glance was keen, fiery, and searching: his step frm and 
assured ; and his voice as full and melodious as though 
he were yet a stripling. He wore a tunic and khirkheh, 
or cloak of camel’s hair, girt about his waist with a lea- 
thern girdle, over which flowed his snow-white beard ; 
while a conical cap edged with fur, crimson papooshes, 
and a prayer chaplet hung round his neck, completed his 
costume, and proclaimed his sanctity. 


* Merchant. 
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«Tis a fair day, father,” said the young man, respect. 
fully ; “are you long from the mountains ?” 

«T traveled to the city, my son,” replied the dervish, 
“ some twelve weeks back, in company with a Toorko. 
man Arab, who sought to dispose of a string of horses; 
and when I parted from bim at the khan, where he had 
taken up his abode, I hastened to the dwelling of a kins. 
man, beside whose bed stood Azrael and his attendant 
spirits: there did I watch and pray until yesterday ; and 
I am now on my way home, praising the power which 
has removed a sufferer from a world of care and misery,” 

“ Can you really rejoice that the wings of death have 
folded themselves about the soul of one whose blood 
leaps in your own veins? and that a warm and sentient 
spitit is now dark in the darkness of the tomb?” 

“ And why not?” asked the dervish; “do we show 
our love for our dear ones, by wishing to protract their 
period of wretchedness! Evallah! I trust that no fond 
heart will put up such a prayer for me.” 

“ Did you not tell me, father, that you traveled to Da- 
mascus in company with a kiupek—a dog of a horse. 
dealer, who lately traded in the city ?” asked the young 
man, for whom so melancholy a discourse possessed no 
attraction ; and who suddenly conceived a hope, that, 
through the medium of this boly man, he might obtain 
some information, enabling him to discover the abode of 
the Toorkoman: “ know you what has-since become of 
him? and where he is now throwing dirt on the beards 
of true believers ?” 

“ Ne bilirim—what can I say ?” replied the bectachy : 
‘“ Have I not told you that I have been the tenant of a 
sick room, whence the world is ever shut out? How, 
then, can I give you tidings of the bazar, or of the mer- 
chants who frequent it ?” 

As he spoke, the clatter of horses’ hoofs sounded in 
the distance; and soon a horseman appeared mounted 
on a coal-black steed of such incomparable symmetry 
and beauty, that even the bectachy, unused as he might 
be supposed to be to feel any interest in so purely world- 
ly an object, uttered an exclamation of astonishment, 
and stroked down his white beard with an “ Ajaib !” as 
fervent as it was prolonged. 

If the dervish was thus aflected by the appearance of 
the avimal, it may be imagined that Ildji Reza was trans- 
fixed: and as the rider flew past him, seeming to be 
traversing the world on the wings of the wind, or mount- 
ed on one of the flying horses of Peristan, he almost 
shouted in the excess of his rapture. 

« Wallah billah—by the prophet! to be the owner of 
that steed, I would———” 

« What would you do, my son ?” asked the betachy. 

“ Any thing that may be lawful for a good mussel- 
maun,” was the reply ; and Ildji Reza heard, or fancied 
he heard, a low chuckle which came unpleasantly to his 
ear; “ long have I coveted a steed which should have no 
peer. Alhemdullilah—praise be to Allah ! here he comes 
again !” 

And it was so: the horseman had returned upon his 
path; and, diverging to the right and left, and vaulting 
his high-blooded Arab over every impediment, he at 
length checked him close beside the young man and the 
dervish, with a suddenness that brought the fiery animal 
on his haunches, while the smoke issued from his trans- 
parent nostrils, and the foam flew from his mouth. 

“ Khosh buldik—well found!” shouted the rider, 
whom IlIdji Reza at once recognised ag the Toorkoman 
dealer ; “ how says my lord now? Did I not well to 
hold back his hand until brought to Damascns a horse 
such as had never yet been seen in the city streets !— 
Yavash, yavash—quiet, quiet, Thunderbolt,” he added, 
addressing the animal, that was impatiently pawing the 
earth with his small hoof; “see you not that I would 
talk with the beyzadeh ?”* and the creature quailed be- 
neath the rebuke, and stood like a statue hewn in black 
marble beside the path. 

«“ What means this, khawaji?” exclaimed the young 
man, eagerly; “ Whence are you? and why have you 
been so long absent from Damascus? How many purses 
do you demand for this brave beast? And how became 
you possessed of an animal worthy to have carried the 
prophet?” 

«“ Chok chay—that is much,” smiled the Arab; «but 
I will answer my lord as I best may. It means that I 
have brought for him the horse of which he alone should 





* Son of a lord. 
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be the owner—I am even now from the desert—I have 
delayed my return until I deemed the animal matchless 
alike in speed and docility—I demand for my merchan- 
dise a price which must be paid ere I consent to make 
him the property of another—and I have possessed him 
since he sported a graceful foal beside his mother, in a 
green oasis, near which we had pitched our tents. Is 
my lord answered ?” i 

Iidji Reza smiled in his turn; “ Ai, mascara—scara- 
mouch !” he said, gaily ; «* for the last moon I have been 
smoking the chibouque of bitterness, for I believed that 
you had cast ashes upon my beard; and not a moment 
ago I asked tidings of you from this holy man, who 
traveled with you many weeks back, from the moun- 
tains !”” 

« Khosh buldak, father,” said the Toorkoman, look- 
ing for the first time towards the dervish : “1 must have 
eaten dirt that I did not see you when I first stopped be- 
side the effendi. Down, Thunderbolt, and make your 
salam to the holy man.” And the obedient animal once 
more obeyed, by sinking gently upon his knees, and lay- 
ing his nose in the dust. 

« Mashallah! ’tis a beast which might well shame 
many a true believer,” said Ildji Reza; “ Bashustun— 
on wy head be it—the horse is mine ?” 

« Are the coffers of Yezid Effendi well filled ?” laugh- 
ed the T'oorkoman: “ my lord has not yet learned that 
the piety of a dervish and the qualities of a horse should 
never be taken upon trust.” 

«Nay, khawaji, you are uncivil,” said the young 
man; “but our good father must pardon you, for you 
have not folded your feet upon the cushion of caution ; 
nor have you made slaves of your words. You should 
have more reverence for the khirkheh !” 

“«“ Heed him not, effendimou—my master,” interposed 
the bectachy ; “ his calling is one of light mood and free 
speech, and he means me no evil—his words are like the 
sands of the desert, they pass by, and no man enquires 
whence they come.” 

«“ W’Allah—by Allah ! ’tis well put,” exclaimed the 
Toorkoman ; “ when the boudaka is full, I smoke it ; 
but when once the ashes are knocked out, I forget the 
flavour of the gebeli. Phrases savouring of the sosun* 
and the bannuffshahf are for the use of the harem: they 
are not for the wandering merchant, whose medresch+ 
is the wayside.” 

“They fail you not, however, khawaji,” said Ildji 
Reza, as he hung over the coal-black Arab, and passed 
portions of its flowing and silky mane through his 
fingers, as though they had been the love-locks of a 
young beauty. “ But we wander from our purpose: tell 
me the price of this wind-winged steed, that I may count 
you the purses, and make it mine.” 

“« Listen to me, effendim,” said the Toorkoman, em- 
phatically ; “this animal has been to me as a child—it 
has shared alike my tent and my repast; my voice has 
become music in its ears, and my will the impulse of its 
being. I cannot sell it for gold—all the purses of all 
the padishahs of the east should not buy it—I will only 
part from it to secure what is yet more dear to me.” 

“ And what in the name of the prophet may that be?” 
asked the young man, in some surprise; “Can there be 
aught on earth that a man whose beard is black would 
value beyond an animal like this? Affict ollah—much 
good may it do you. If it be in my possession, or in 
that of Yezid my father, it is yours.” 

“ Taib—well said!” exclaimed the bectachy: “ the 
words of the beyzadeh are precious as the gems of 
Araby—he wastes them not idly.” 

“ Will you swear this?” asked the khawaji, calmly. 

Ildji Reza hesitated for a moment; and then glancing 
at the dervish, and perceiving that he was looking to- 
wards him with a placid smile, he answered boldly, 
“ That will I, by the soul of the prophet!” 

“ Nay, we will not make the prophet a party in the 
compact,” said the Toorkoman; “swear by your own 
hopes of paradise, and by the beard of your father, and 
I am satisfied,” 

“ Chok chay—that is much,” said the young man; 
“but so be it. May the houris never receive me into 
paradise, and may the beard of my father be eternally 
defiled, if I fail’you.” 

“Taib! taib! I say again,” exclaimed the dervish ; 
“T love the daring of a free spirit; and now, khawaji, 

* White lily. 
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to your share of the contract—as I have accidentally 
been a witness to the bargain, I will not proceed on my 
way until I see the bridle of the animal in the hand of 
the beyzadeh.” 

“The horse is his, father,” said the Toorkoman, 
readily ; “I am willing to fulfil the pledge that I have 
given ;” and he placed the rein of the coveted steed in 
the grasp of Ildji Reza, who, bewildered with delight, 
would have vaulted into the saddle and galloped off, had 
not the khawaji laid bis hand upon his arm, and detain- 
ed him. 

« My lord is as yet but my mir akhor,”* he said, with 
a smile which almost withered into a sneer; “I have 
satisfied him; but he has as yet given me naught save 
promises, strengthened, however, by a vow which he 
dare not violate. It is now his turn. My demand will 
neither exhaust the coffers of the worthy merchant his 
father, nor cost himself a piastre. During my sojourn 
in Damascus, I chanced—it avails not how—to look into 
the bright eyes of the daughter of Kassim Bey—the 
peerless Delsaisé Hanoum. Nay, turn not on me with 
that withering frown, effendim; the heart of the maiden 
is as pure as the waters of the fountain in which she 
was laughingly contemplating her own beauty, when 
she knew not that any gaze was on her. From that 
hour I loved her—in that hour I strove to win her—but 
how? As I wandered gloomily through an obscure 
street, I followed unobserved two portly effendis, who 
were evidently on their way from some coffee-kiosque 
to their own dwellings. ‘Twilight had fallen upon the 
city, and they believed themselves unobserved ; and thus 
as they moved slowly along, they threw their words out 
right and left, as the mimosa bush throws out its thorns, 
They were the merchant Yezid and his powerful friend 
Kassim Bey : and then and there I learned that the beau- 
tiful and gazelle-eyed Delsaisé was the promised bride of 
the khawaji’s only son. Does my lord read the writing 
on the parchment ?” 

« You would have the maiden for your wife; is it not 
so ?” asked the Ildji Reza. 

The Toorkoman nodded assent. 

“If that be all,” laughed the young man, “ bir chey 
yok—it is nothing. If you can win her father to con- 
sent, let her be yours; I am no woman wooer, and I 
have renounced my claim. I would rather have this 
peerless Arab in my stable, than the fairest maiden of 
Damascus in my house.” 

«“ Pek ahi—it is well,” retorted the Toorkoman ; “ but 
that is not enough. Shall I strew dirt upon my head, 
by asking the daughter of a bey for my wife? Shall [ 
expose myself to the gibes and jeers of every idler like 
a spinning santon, by telling my condition and the wild 
object of my desires? I will eat sour pillauf with no 
man. You must become for once an earnest lover; you 
must repent your first decision; and not content with 
waiting the pleasure of a capricious mistress, and a cau- 
tious father, you must put every art in practice to win 
the young beauty ere the next moon wanes; and, hav- 
ing won her, you must instantly mount your trusty steed, 
and enveloping the maiden in her mantle, and placing 
her before you, leave the city by the southern gate; and 
never draw your rein until you arrive under the shadow 
of the rock-seated towert which overhangs the river. I 
will be within the walls awaiting you; and there I will 
relieve you of your burden. Will you again swear !” 

And once more the infatuated Ildji Reza, driven to de- 
struction by his felech, answered gaily and readily, “1 
will.” 

Little more passed that day. The son of Yezid utter- 
ed a hasty parting salutation to the khawaji and the der- 
vish, who remained together ; and, springing upon the 
noble Arab, sped, like an arrow shot by a strong arm, 
towards the city, while the clatter of his horse’s hoofs 
drowned the laughter which followed him upon the wind. 


—— 
CHAPTER III. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. 


Great was the exultation of the young man when he 
remarked that every eye was turned upon his steed as 





* Chief of the stables. 
{ On the southwesterly side of the city, a small build- 
ing is erected on the crest of a steep precipice, beneath 
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he hurried along. In the pride of his spirit he commit- 
ted a thousand extravagances, and drew upon himself 
the gaze and the envy of the whole city. He passed 
not the habitation of one of bis acquaintance without 
indulging his fiery horse in as many caprices and cara- 
coles as brought all the fair inhabitants of the harem to 
their lattices; and it was not until he reached his fa- 
ther’s house, and with his usual impetuosity was himself 
providing for the comfort of his new acquisition, that 
his thoughts recurred to the singular contract into which 
he bad so recklessly entered; and then the difficulties 
that opposed themselves on all sides at once flashed upon 
him. But it was now too late to retract; he was fetter- 
ed by a vow; and he had no alternative but to breast 
the stream as best he might. 

When he entered the house, he accordingly shut him- 
self into his apartment to ruminate on the most feasible 
method of commencing his operations; and after mature 
deliberation, or what approached as near to it as Ildji 
Reza was able to bestow on any subject, he left his 
chamber, and joined Yezid the merchant, in his own 
room, where he was quietly smoking his chibouyue on 
a corner of the sofa. 

“Salam aleikum,” said the son, as he passed the 
threshold with a respectful salutation. 

« Aleikum salam,” replied the merchant, without 
withdrawing the pipe from his mouth; “ you are early 
from the coffee-kiosque this evening, Ildji Reza ; whither 
are you now bound ?” 

“TI would ask to share your sofa, effendim, if your 
thoughts are not so differently engaged, that my words 
will sound harshly in your ears,” 

The delighted Yezid stroked down his beard with a 
happy smile, as he summoned a slave with a chibouque 
for his unexpected guest, marveling, as he did so, what 
such an unusual proceeding might portend. 

Pipes having been supplied, and the slaves withdrawn, 
the father and son sat for a time enveloped in the va- 
pours of the delicately scented gebeli, Yezid glancing 
from time to time at the handsome youth by bis side, 
with a fond pride which blinded him to the wilfulness 
of his disposition ; and with perhaps a pardonable vanity 
endeavouring to trace in the high smooth brow, the large 
wild dark eye, the rich curved lip, and the short, thick, 
curling beard, a renewed picture of bis own youth; 
while Ildji Reza himself was turning over in bis mind 
how he might best introduce the subject which was now 
uppermost in his thoughts. 

“ Effendim,” he said at length ; “ you may remember, 
that some months back you talked to me of bringing 
home a wife to my harem ; and that I made no willing 
reply to your suggestion, because I had never laid my 
head upon the cushion of quiet, and desired still to be 
left free to follow the dictates of my own will. What 
shall I say ?—I have since dwelt upon your words; and 
I have heard from my mother that the maiden whom you 
had selected for me is as beautiful as a moonbeam, and 
as graceful as a gazelle. What is written, is written—I 
will marry her !” 

“ Alhemdullilah—praise be to Allah!” said the mer- 
chant: “the sun is at length rising in the east, My 
son, life has hitherto been to you like the fiery sherbets 
of the Franks, pleasant and poisonous: but you are now 
recovering from the partial insanity under which you have 
laboured: and flinging away the husks of the dhourra, 
you will at last begin to hoard the grain. But what say 
I? ‘The bey is angered by your rejection of the maiden, 
and may perchance not listen to a renewal of our suit, 
You were hasty, Ildji Reza, to speak ere you had turned 
the words on your open palm, and seen that they were 
good and fitting.” 

The young man cast down his eyes, and remained 
silent. 

“ The wife whom I had chosen for you,” continued 
his father, “had been described to me as a mirror of 
beauty ; a lily whose leaves were scarcely yet unfolded 
a violet which had grown so secretly amid the seclusion 
of the harem, that she would have been asa jewel, which 
you would have dug from the mine ere another eye bad 
rested on it. But yet forget not, my son, should my 
words yet prevail with the father of the maiden, that you 
are a man, and that your beard has grown: do not, in 
the contemplation of her beauty, forget that your days 
must not be spent in the harem of your wife—what are 
the loveliest maidens that they should be suffered to hold 
an unduc empire? Like the fair-seeming flower of 
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Gansiale which poisons the inte asit sweeps o' over it, the 
enervates the mind, and 


unnatural dominion of a wife 


| 


weakens the energies of her husband. Never forget, | 
Iidji Reza, that young and beautiful though they be, they 
are yet women; and that in short, my son, they are all | 
boshii—nothing !” 


The listener nodded his concurrence to this senti- 
meut. 

‘Tell no treason to a courtier—no heresy to a moul- 
lah—and no secret to your wife,” pursued the merchant, 
perceiving that the attention of his son was poured out 
upon his words; “the tongue of a woman is more dan- 
gerous than the cimeter of a warrior, for you can never 
tell where its blows may fall; and a wise man wastes 
not his words upon children, Neither put too much 
trust in your slaves: but ever be vigilant yourself to 
protect your own honour. Why did the prophet, who 
overran the world with a sword in one hand, and a houri 
in the other, put a veil before her face, and a lattice be- 
fore her casement? Was it not to point out how little 
dependence should be placed upon her own discretion ?” 

“ Well said, effendim,” broke forth the young man 
earnestly, But fear not for me—no kelb will 
dare to laugh at my beard!—no zamparalik* for the 
mouths of the massaldjhes will ever issue from my ha- 
rem! Insha!lah, few know better than I the just value 
of every aga babat in Damascus.” 

“And yet, my son, many have been wounded by the 
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disappeared ‘along the banks of the Golden riv r,* and 
the streets are again quiet.” 

«“ And what errand brings Ildji Reza, the pride of Da.- 
mascus, to the sofa of his mother ?” asked the Georgian 
fondly ; “Is his purse empty, or his head heavy from 


| last night’s revel ?” 





blade of which they well knew the temper—I have 
spoken,” 

« Wallah billah—by the prophet ! and you have spoken 
wisely,” replied his son. 

“ Aud if | warn you not to build up your faith on the 
fidelity of a eunuch,” followed up Yezid, “ so do I also 
counsel you never to let the folly of a woman ruflle your 
beard. Patience, my son, under the affliction of a wife’s 
folly, is like the red earth of our own plains, which 
deadens the sting of the noxious reptile that has fastened 
on us.’’$ 

« Korkma—fear not,” returned the young man, “ your 
lesson shall not be lost upon me; and now, I pray you 
to hasten my suit “—, the bey, that when I close the 
mons of my here m, I Say no longer find it empty.” 

‘Allah buydk der,” was the only reply of the mer- 
as Naji Re za descended from the sofa, pressed the 
and hastily 


chant, 
hand of his father to his lips and forehead, 
quitted the apartment. 

From the presence of Yezid the young man passed at 
once into the harem, and made his way to the chamber 
of his mother. 

Amide Hanoum was still a handsome woman; and 
the smile with which she received her son lit up her no- 
ble features, and gave a lustre to her eye, that for the 
moment almost renewed her youth. 

“ Khosh geldin, Ildji Reza,” she said fondly, as she 
flung back the heavy sleeve of her gold-embroidered an- 
tery, and extended to him her small white hand, which 
he immediately raised to his heart and lips; “you are 
welcome—and what news bring you from the city, my 
son ! for to-day I have received no guests, and my slaves 
are as dull as an empty chibouque.” 

“ Evallah! Damascus, fair mother, is scarcely more 
full of kief§ than your own harem; its antiquity,| like 
that of a moullah, has done no service to its beard. A 
caravan passed out at sunrise on its way to Aleppo, 
numberipg among its merchants two Frank beys, whose 
dinars were more plentiful than their garments, which 
made good sport for the idle youths who were congre- 
gated at the great coffee-kiosque ;§ but the train soon 


* Bit of scandal. + Chief of the harem guand. 

+ In the plain beyond the city is found a red earth 
which cures the sting of venomous insects. 

§ Spirit. 
| Damascus is said to he the most venerable city in 
the world; having been built by Uz, the son of Abra- 
ham, and Hime son of Shem, the son of Noah, It was, 
moreover, the birthplace of Abraham’s mowed, Eliezar. 

€ In the city of Damascus is a coffee-house capable of 
containing with convenience five hundred individuals, 
The building is divided into two equal portions; one 
being appropriated to the hot sammer months, for which 
its arrangements are admirably calculated ; and the other 
to those of winter, where no less attention has been paid 





to the comfort of the visiters, 


«« Asteferallah—heaven forbid !” laughed her son ; “ for 
those are two evils which have not even the charm of 
novelty to recommend them. Ai, ai!” and he wrung 
his hands as if in anguish, while a mocking light danced 
in his eye, “I have been converted, and instead of gold, 
I am now coming to crave a wife.” 

« Wallah!” exclaimed Amide Hanoum, “ this is an 
hour for which I long have looked. How will the kha- 
waji effendi rejoice, when, on his next visit to the ha- 
rem, I read to him this new page in the volume of de- 
light! And the wife whom I have wooed for you, Ildji 
Reza, guzum, is fair as the snow-flake upon the moun. 
tan; pausing on the threshold of ber loveliness, with 
the heart of a girl, and the beauty of a woman—the bey 
her father of the best blood in the empire, and the 
hanoum effendi her mother, a very model of propriety 
and politeness—nay, more,” continued the Georgian, as 
she remarked the indifference with which her son lis- 
tened to these advantages, “ it must not be breathed save 
between ourselves; but as you are now prepared to 
regard her with the eyes of affection, I may venture to 
whisper it in your ear—she loves you, Ildji Reza !—She 
has seen you from her Jattice as you passed along the 
street—she has watched you from her araba as you gal- 
loped along the plain—she was told that you were to be 
her husband—and now when she is restless, and her 
slaves would soothe her to sleep, they tell her tales of 
Ildji Reza, for she will listen to none other.” 

For the first time the young man’s breath came quick, 
and his lip quivered. “ And she is fair, you tell me, 
mother !” he said, falteringly. 

“ As a peri!” answered Amidé Hanoum: “ and when 
I wish to awaken her into brighter beauty, I talk to her 
of my son !” 

« And will she listen ?” 

“As a hadji listens to the Koran at the prophet’s 
tomb—with clasped hands and bowed down head. Her 
soul is as a mirror which reflects but oue image, and that 
one is Ildji Reza!” 

The young man with difficulty suppressed the groan 
that rose to his lips: never until that moment had he 
felt how bitter it must be to sacrifice one who loves you: 
‘’Tis at the best a mere girlish fancy,’ he said, endea- 
vouring to suppress his emotion; “were she told to- 
morrow that she must marry Mansoor Aga my friend, 
the mirrer would receive a new shadow, and I should be 
forgotten !” 

«“ My son!” said the Georgian, earnestly: «’T'is not 
given to man to read a woman’s heart! Do you believe 
that the same power which fetters our actions has do- 
minion over our souls! Alas! you will not be con- 
vinced ; and every day of your experience you eat the 
bitter apple of regret, when you might be enjoying the 
pomegranate of contentment. The first character in- 
scrived upon a woman's heart is indelible—others may 
follow, which for a time appear as lasting, but they are 
written only by her fancy or her vanity, and they are 
effaced by time.” 

“ But has she not been told that when the bey her 
father offered her to the son of Yezid in marriage, he 
folded his hands in the sleeve of his garment, and turned 
away 7” asked the young man. ‘“ Can she love one who 
was insensible to her beauty and her tenderness ?” 

“My son,” said the Georgian earnestly, “affection 
never reasons ; the heart is not logical—it is content to 
feel.” 

“And the bey? Think you that he will yield her up 
to one by whom she bad been slighted? He, at least, 
will have no advocate whispering in his heart.” 

« Tidji, my son,” said Amidé Hanoum, as she held her 
feather-framed hand-mirror towards his glowing counte- 
nance, and his eye rested upon his own luxuriant beau- 
ty: “the nightingale turns not aside from the rose gar- 
den of Nishapor, when he may fold his wing in peace 
amid the blossoms. The bey doves his child, and he 
knows that thou art beloved by her: the eye of beauty 





* The river Barrady—formerly called by the Greeks 


is too bright t to be dimmed by | tears, salt and bitter enough 
to mingle with the waves of the great sea desert.” 

“ And would she really weep for me ?” again demand. 
ed the young man, touched to the heart by the words of 
his mother. 

The Georgian, for all answer, again raised the mirror 
and pointed with a smile, half archness, and half pride, 
towards its surface, which once more reflected the image 
of the questioner. 

Iidji Reza sighed ; and a strange curiosity grew upon 
him to see this lovely woman, who, amid his neglect, 
and his irregularities, had ventured to love him. Hitherto 
he had held his mother as a thing apart, which had, by 
some inexplicable good fortune, escaped from the pollu. 
tion that had been poured forth on ker sex: for the son 
of Yezid knew nothing of women save their vices; but 
he now began to believe that there might yet be others, 
pure, and beautiful, and loving, whose smiles would be 
as a foretaste of paradise. His father had told him that 
his promised bride was lovely as a daughter of Peristan, 
and his mother dwelt upon ber innocence, her love, and 
her devotion. 

Iidji Reza fell into a delightful dream; and when he 
at length left the harem, he was an altered man. 


i 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED,. 


The son of Yezid first bent his steps to the meidan,* 
resc]ved to restore to the mysterious Ali his ill-omened 
Arab; but none knew to whom he alluded. A numerous 
caravan was preparing to depart at daybreak on the mor. 
row for Bagdad, and all save himself were active and 
preoccupied, 

The space immediately around the building was heaped 
with merchandise; there were cimeters, carefully packed 
in woollen wrappers, lest the weather should destroy 
their brightness—sword blades, knives, curious bridle. 
bits, and other articles skilfully wrought in iron and steel, 
for which the city had long been famous; while a few 
bales of merchandise, of a more costly and perishable 
nature, were carefully heaped together a little space apart, 
and guarded by black slaves. ‘The artisans, meanwhile, 
to the amount of two or three hundred, whose credit was 
involved in the safe transport of their handicraft, were 
shouting, caviling, and directing, at the pitch of their 
lungs, and completed the confusion of the scene. 

Strings of camels huddled together, some standing 
snuffing the air, and others lying placidly on the earth; 
their long thin necks outstretched, and their soft, sleepy 
black eyes, slowly rolling from one side to the other as 
any scdden outburst of tongues roused them lightly from 
their lethargy, were also conspicuous ; while in the midst 
of them reposed the asses which led the train. Here 
and there the horse of a wealthy merchant, with its 
softly padded saddle, and tasseled Lrow-band and breast. 
plate, was led through the space by a groom; while 
crowds of hungry and yelling dogs were seen in every 
direction, quarreling and fighting over the garbage which 
had been flung out by the slaves of the caravanserai. 

A group of hadjis stood looking on from a distance, 
and a few buffoons, santons, and dervishes, were gliding 
among the crowd ; but the merchants and their followers 
were too busy to heed them; and Iidji Reza, convinced 
that he should: obtain no information at so bustling a 
moment, slowly passed out.of the enclosure, and entered 
the city gate, 

Ere he left the meidan, the sun was rapidly sinking 
in the west; and as his road lay past the palace of Kas- 
sim Bey, he involuntarily slackened his pace when he 
emerged from the covered street. On his right hand the 
fortress-castle, with its graceful oval, flanked with four 
square towers, was casting long shadows across the earth, 
but he heeded them not: his thoughts were occupied for 
the first time by a woman! 

It was strange that since Yezid the merchant had asked 
for his son the daughter of Kassim Bey, the young man, 
regardless of the honour of such an alliance, had never 
spent a moment in speculating upon the probable change 
which it would work in his fortunes: but now—when 
be was conscious that to satisfy a selfish vanity, he had 





* A large field near the city, in which stands a cara- 
vanserai for pilgrims and strangers, who are maintained 





the Chryssrrboas, or Golden river. 


during their sojourn there at the expense of the sultan. 
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_ ‘THE ROMANCE OF THE HAREM. 








sacrificed all the advantages which might accrue from it, 
even should he yet succeed in his suit, he had worked 
bimself into a belief that he was madly in love with the 
maiden; and, come what might, he was determined to 
judge with his own eyes whether she were worthy of all 
the panegyrics which had been lavished upon her beneath 
the roof of bis father. 

Coupled with this resolution grew a regret that he had 
spoken to his parents of bis change of temper. Should 
they at once win the young beauty to his harem, he 
could have no opportunity of estimating her attractions 
through the medium of his own ingenuity, but must 
yield her up on the instant to his arch tempter, the ‘T’oor- 
koman. Regrets were, however, unavailing, and he at 
once resolved to spare neither subtlety nor danger to 
achieve his purpose. 

In the first rush of this new fancy, Ildji Reza thought 
of the aga baba of the bey, who, as he judged from many 
a past experience, would scarcely be proof against his 
gold; but when he dwelt upon the idea of the fair girl 
who loved him, he resolved not to be indebted to so gross 
a medium for his success: and forgetting, in the energy 
of this new pursuit, the fearful penalty by which it was 
to Le accompanied, he paused under the shadow of the 
bey’s dwelling, and sent a searching glance along the 
whole facade of the building. But the harem, as is 
generally the case, overlooked the gardens of the palace, 
and had no communication with the street, save by case- 
ments too high and too well guarded to admit of any 
ingress; and one door, which was watched day and 
night by aeunuch. This difficulty, however, to the ex- 
cited imagination of the young man, only added another 
charm to those which already encompassed his mistress ; 
and from gazing on the long dreary walls of the building, 
he turned away to fullow those of the extensive pleasure 
grounds of the harem. 

Tracing them as they climbed the gentle ascent be- 
hind the city, he noted, with an experienced eye, every 
point which might promise advantage; and remarked 
that several tall cedar trees flung their long arms into 
the road beyond, as if wooing the incursion of the ad- 
venturous ; when, satisfied of the practicability of secur- 
ing an entrance into the forbidden territory, he returned 
slowly homeward, and flung himself upon the sofa of 
repose, 

But dawn had scarcely flooded the east, when IlIdji 
Reza, who had passed the night in dreams which seemed 
to have been steeped in the sherbet of paradise; whose 
cushions had been smoothed by houris ; and whose brows 
had been fanned by the breezes that breathe of Peristan ; 
sprang from his sofa, his brain throbbing, and his pulses 
leaping like those of a chamois, and proceeded to the 
stable where be had left, half buried among the flexible 
leaves of the dhourra, his incomparable Arabian. If the 
creature were to be the engine of his misery, it might, at 
least, ere the dark hour came, be the instrument of his 
triumph ; but as he approached it, and listened while it 
neighed out with delight when he drew near, as though, 
among so many strangers, it had recognised a familiar 
face, he half forgot his fears, bis doubts, and his misgiv- 
ings, in his admiration of an animal, such as he had 
never before beheld. 

Springing to the saddle, the excited young man passed 
out through one of the eight gates of the city, and fol- 
lowing the banks of the Golden river, galloped for awhile 
about the plain, fanned by the perfume-laden wind, and 
seeming to follow it in its course; bis bridle-rein hung 
loose upon the neck of the gallant horse, but it needed 
not the guidance of its rider; and Ildji Reza felt a proud 
conviction, that never before had mortal steed obeyed the 
unuttered wishes of him who should have pointed out 
ils path, like the anima! that he bestrode. 

As be returned to the city, and passed the palace of 
Kassim Bey, anxious to afford to the latticed inmates of 
the harem a view of his skilful horsemanship, he irritated 
the creature both in the mouth and flank, to make him 

prance and caracole ; and he was conscious that he was 
displayed to'the greatest advantage, though his seat upon 
the saddle continued to be as safe and as easy as though 
he had been upon his sofa; while a faint scream which 
came to his ear from behind the guarded casement of the 
women’s apartments, convinced him that, however se- 
cure he might himself feel, his situation appeared by no 
means equally so to the lookers-on. The voice of fear 
had been that of a young person, for it was musical even 
in its terror; and Ildji Reza forgot to speculate on the 





extraordinary properties of his horse, in the belief that 
it could have been none ether than that of the fair Del- 
saisé herself. 

There is a charm in the voice of woman, even although 
it may be lifted in terror; there is a mellowness, a depth, 
which seem to have been drawn from the recesses of the 
soul—a music, which neither fear nor anguish can totally 
overpower—and [lIdji Reza felt it even to the remotest 
corners of his soul. She loved him—she feared for him 
—for him! And what part was he about to play in this 
strange drama? All was yet in the hands of fate; but 
his word was pledged—he was vowed to the ruin of love- 
liness and innocence—and he must abide by the pledge 
that he had given. 

Having come to this conviction, the wisest thing that 
the young man could have done would have been to 
avoid every opportunity of dwelling on the beauty and 
perfections of his promised bride; and the sacrifice, 
when he was called upon to make it, would thus have 
been rendered less bitter ; but by that extraordinary per- 
versity of judgment which constitutes the weakness of 
human nature, he not only drew fcom his mother, already 
too willing on her side to expatiate on so pleasant a 
theme, every particular relating to the maiden ; but, hour 
by hour, the inclination to look upon her grew more 
strong ; and, hour by hour, his reason made fainter efforts 
against the infatuation. 

—<>>— 
CHAPTER V. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED, 


Day again waned; and, as the many-coloured clouds 
that clustered in homage round the setting sun, paying 
back in glory the light which he shed over them, were 
repeated in fainter tints on the ripple of the noble river, 
Ildji Reza left his home; and alone, and on foot, bent 
his way to the palace of the bey. 

As he passed the door of the harem, a female slave 
closely veiled, and muffled in a dark cloak, issued forth, 
and closed it hastily behind her; and the young man 
felt at the moment as though the unconscious woman 
had shut against him the gate of paradise. 
instant be resolved to follow her; he could not have 
accounted for the impulse—he did not seck to do so— 
and, for a considerable time, he contented himself with 
tracking her up one of the covered streets, and down 


another; until, at length, when she arrived in the bazar, | 


and he observed from the nature of her purchases, and 
the readiness with which she paid the price demanded, 
without hesitation or cavil, that they must be intended 
for the use of some one of very superior rank to berself, 
a hope grew upon him that she might even be the con- 
fidential attendant of Delsaisé Hanoum; and no sooner 
bad ihe idea suggested itself, than he walked quietly up 
to the carpet of the dealer of whom she was purchasing 
an embroidered handkerchief of great beauty, whose 
muslin centre was richly bordered with a wreath of 
flowers, exquisitely wrought in needle-work, with coloured 
silks and gold ; and, affecting to be also in search of a 


In the next | 


pore Aecitgg : 
| which the city is so thickly intersected. 


similar article, he turned courteously towards the female, | 


and requested her to assist him in the selection. Thus 
addressed, the slave glanced from beneath her veil at the 
speaker, and immediately saluted him with respectful 
deference. 
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tomers that there was a mystery in the affair, be it what 
it might, which he could not fathom, and resolved, if 
possible, to turn it to his own advantage ;  Mashallah ! 
I would peril my whole stock of merchandise on the 
chance—but if my lord really wishes to make a love-gift, 
shall I not show him a scarf of cachemire, of the colour of 
the leaf that the rose shuts closest to her heart; having 
a border of golden threads, wrought into a passionate 
ballad of the Persian poet Hafiz ?’’* 

« Ne istersiniz—what do you want to do?” asked the 
slave in affected anger, “* would you play the Jew with 
the beyzadeh, hadji? Do I not know the scarf? And 
am I not aware that my own mistress, the beautiful 
daughter cf Kassim Bey—(may his weapon never rust}) 
would herself have purchased it, had you not cast ashes 
upon your beard, by asking a price that would frighten 
any one but an infidel Frank ?” 

« And have I not a right to do so?” demanded Fer- 
hat in his turn, with considerable asperity : “Is there 
such another scarf to be found in Damascus '—Bak, 
effendim,” he continued, as he drew the delicate drapery 
irom its case of cedar wood, and laid it before Ildji Reza, 
“is that a thing to be cas! before dogs 1” 

“Inshallah! no,” replied the young man, as he lifted 
a corner of the beautiful scarf; and with glowing cheek 
perused a couplet. “ How many purses do you ask for 
this pretty toy ?” 

The price named was exorbitant ; but Ildji Re: a scarce- 
ly heeded its amount, as he drew forth the embroidered 
bag containing his money, and pid down the gold with- 
out a remark: the pilgrim merchant looking meanwhile 
| as grave and collected as though he had only completed 
| an honest bargain instead of playing the knave as none 
| but a hadji knows how to play it; and ringing every 
piece of coin separately lest he might be duped in bis 





turn. 

The slave, meanwhile, remained quietly looking on, 
as if conscious that she had not yet completed ber share 
of the adventure ; but when Ildji Reza had folded the 
scarf in the scarcely less beautiful muslin handkerchief, 
she paid for her own purchase, and after a courteous 
| Salam aliekam,” slowly moved away. 

‘The young man was less tardy in following ; and was 
| by no means surprised to observe that when she quitted 
the bazar she took a totally different road home from that 
by which she had come; avoiding the close and covered 
streets, where at every instant she was liable to be el- 
bowed by some passer-by ; and selecting the more open 
path that wound among the orchards and gardens by 
Nor did Haji 
Reza require to be informed of her reason for thus pre- 
ferring a circuitous route, to that more direct one which 
would in half the time have conducted her to the door 
of the bey’s harem; but he at once gave her credit for 
the tact it displayed ; as most of the gardens were en- 
closed by high walls, rendering the road as private as the 
circumstances required; while at the same time she 
avoided the appearance of expecting that he would again 


address her. 

Having at length reached a spot more 
any which they had yet passed, the young man quick- 
ened his pace, and overtook the attendant of his mistress, 
who at once understood his purpose; and after as much 
hesitation as she considered necessary to enhance the 


secluded than 


| value of her concession, and sundry assurances of the 


«“ [3 not my lord’s will mine?” she asked, as she turned | 
a longer and more earnest look upon the young man; | 


“and shall it not be even as he commands? May his 
davs be many, and his shadow never decrease ;” and she 
began to turn over the handkerchiefs with renewed ener- 
gy; “but how may I tell the taste of my lord? were I 
still purchasing for my mistress, I would take this—” 
and she beld towards him one which was wrought intoa 
garland of minute rose-buds ; “ but it tells a tale of happy 
love, and my lord may not seek to make so soft a gift.” 

«“ Were I sure that it would be welcome, that is the 
very present which I should wish to offer,” replied Ildji 
Reza, looking earnestly towards her, “ but if it were re- 
turned to me with a sprig of rue among its folds, 1 can- 
not tell to what my felech might drive me in my despair.” 

‘ How say you, Hadji Ferhat?” laughed the slave, 
addressing herself to the green-turbaned dealer, “ does 
my lord look like one whose love-gift is likely to be re- 
turned upon his hands ?” 

« Mashallah!” retorted the crafty dealer, stroking down 
his beard, quite satisfied by the manner of both h’s cus- 


risk which she ran of her lady’s displeasure, the scarf 
was transferred to her care, accompanied by a thousand 
hyperbolical asseverations, and a broad piece of gold, 
which was no less graciously received, 

As they parted, twilight was falling over the earth; 
and [}dji Reza, in order to escape from his own thoughts, 


| sauntered into the great coffee-house, and joined a party 


| 
| 


of his associates, who were smoking their chibouques, 
and sipping their coflee, to the music of a couple of 
mandolins, and as many small Arab drums, played upon 
by Jews; while two fine youths, the sons of one of the 
musicians, sang in alternate stanzas some of those lengthy 
and monotonous ballads in which the Turks delight. 

“ Khosh geldin, [ldji Reza,” shouted the first idler who 
perceived his entrance, “you are so late that we feared 
you had been seized by the wali—but gel, gel—come, 


* These beautiful and costly scarfs are by no means 
uncommon in the East. They are sometimes inscribed 
with passages from the Koran: and at others, as in the 
present case, with popular love ballads 
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come: here is room for you beside me—and these dogs 
of Hebrews are in full voice to-night. Wallah! I have 
been trying to persuade Naim to shave his beard, and 
expose it for sale in the bazar: it would fetch a good 
price, were it only because he has a pretty daughter.” 

“ My lord is merry to-night,” said the patient Jew, as 
he forced a smile at the pitiful pleasantry, and glanced 
down upon the long, grizzled beard which depended to 
his girdle, “and what am I that I should restrain his 
mirth ?” 

« Taib—well said, infidel,” laughed the young aga, 
“is it not much that we suffer such dogs, and fathers of 
dogs as you are, to wear beards, and to lock up their 
daughters ?” 

And his companions exclaimed simultaneously, “ Chok 
chay—it is much.” 

“ May it please your highness,” faltered out the trem- 
bling Jew, whose very lips became livid at this second 
mention of his daughter, “my child Sara departed for 
Aleppo by the caravan that left the city yestermorn at 
sunrise.” 

“ Hast thou dared, kelb ?” asked Hussein Aga, remov- 
ing the chibouque from his lips, and fixing bis eyes 
sternly on the wretched old man: “ By whose permission 
did she pass the gate? hast thou forgotten we have al- 
ready taught thee that the soles of thy feet are not made 
of camel's hide’ Why went she to Aleppo?” 

The miserable Naim quailed beneath the question ; 
“ As the prophet is in paradise’—he began, but he was 
instantly silenced by a cry of « Unbeliever! infidel! 
whose dog art thou that thou shouldst dare to talk of 
the prophet of the faithful? Wherefore went thy daugh- 
ter to Aleppo?” 

The aged Hebrew wrung his hands in agony: “She 
is gone, your highness, to nurse a sick kinsman, who is 
on the bed of death.” 

“ Alhemuullilah!” sneered another of the party: “I 
have also a kinsman at Aleppo. How say you, aga, 
shall we overtake the caravan, and protect the pretty 
Sara by the way ?” 

The handsome young aga nodded smilingly, and was 
about to reply, when Ildji Reza exclaimed, “Jew, thou 
liest in thy beard, for I saw the caravan pass out, and 
even watched the women as they mounted, and not one 
of thy spawn was among them.” 

More threats were uttered, rather in sport than in 
anger by the party of young men; and then the subject 
was suffered to die away; and the Hebrews resumed 
their discordant minstrelsy, for which they were ulti- 
mately rewarded with quite as many curses as coins, 
Time, meanwhile, wore on; and it grew deep into the 
night; nor was it until every good musselmaun had long 
dropped his head upon the cushion of rest, that the idle 
and dissolute young men, who, after the departure of the 
Jews, had exchanged their coffee and sherbets for the 
more potent beverages of the Franks, separated ach to 
his dwelling, with quickened pulses and throbbing brains. 


——<— 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE ARAB STEED——-CONTINUED. 


Far differently had the young and innocent Delsaisé 
passed the early hours of the night. The slave Ziba no 
sooner parted from the son of Yezid, than she hastened 
to the harem of her master, and having delivered to the 
wife of the bey the various purchases which she had 
made in the city, she left the apartment in search of her 
beautiful young mistress, She lost no time in the palace, 
for she knew that at this hour the fair girl was ever to be 
found in a garden-kiosque containing a fountain of white 
marble, and overlooking a small parterre, of which the 
flower-beds were fashioned into intricate and pleasant 
forms, and filled with a variety of sweet scented and 
gaily-coloured blossoms. Thither she accordingly bent 
her steps, but even accustomed as she was to gaze upon 
the lovely Delsaisé at all hours, she yet paused a moment 
in admiration ere she entered. 

The tapestry curtain was drawn aside, and the moon- 
light streamed into the kiosque; where, after turning the 
waters of the basin into liquid diamonds, it fell on the 
fair form of the young beauty, who lay, wrapped in a 
flowing robe of soft white muslin, on a divan of silver 
tissue. Her long dark tresses, plaited with large pearls, 


fell over her bosom; a crimson turban cinctured her 





brow ; her head was pillowed upon her hand, and her 


large eyes were bent earthward ; her papooshes of purple 
velvet sprinkled with gems lay on the carpet near the 
edge of the fountain; and one of her small feet, daz- 
zling in its whiteness, hung lightly over the front of the 
divan. 

The step of the slave aroused her from her reverie, 
and, as Ziba prepared to enter the kiosque, she started 
and looked up: “ You are welcome, Zibamou,” she said, 
with a sweet smile ; “ you have lingered later than usual 
in the city, and I have wearied for you. Tell me—have 
you seen him ?” 

The slave seated herself upon the carpet at the feet of 
her young mistress, and looked up into her eyes. “ You 
have then thought of him, effendim, during my absence ; 
and yet, of what avail to think of one who has slighted 
you, scorned you, and shaken the dust from his feet as 
he passed your threshold? But turn not away in an- 
ger. I have never blamed him when other tongues in 
the bey’s harem have been loud and bitter; I am not 
about even to chide you for your question ; but rather to 
tell you that you have done well, for I have talked with 
him in the bazar.” 

« Ziba! my own Ziba!” exclaimed the beautiful girl, 
clasping her fair hands together in an ecstacy of delight ; 
“this day must be marked as the happiest of my life! 
And did he speak of me? Did he ask if I loved him ? 
And, above all, Ziba, my dear Ziba, did he say that he 
loved me?” 

“ Mashallah !” cried the laughing slave; “here are a 
hundred questions in a breath: why it would require the 
lungs of a moullah to answer them! Listen, and I will 
tell my tale; but first, oh! sultana, he is as handsome 
as the day. He has eyes—no, never, never did I behold 
such eyes !—teeth—talk to me of pearls, I say ouf! 
pearls are as henna beside them—hands like the water- 
lily—and a beard—Asteferallah! there is not such 
another beard in Damascus.” 

“ But what did he say, Ziba?” interposed the anxious 
girl: «I know he is handsome enough to turn the heads 
of the houris—I have seem him from my lattice—Tell 
rather, therefore, what he said ?” 

“ You have seen him, eflendim, say you!” echoed the 
slave, in an accent of scorn. “ You cannot even guess 
what he is like! Have you eyes that will look without 
winking on the sun? Sen bilirsen—you know best; but 
if you bave not, you have never seen Ildji Reza.” 

“But what said he, Zibamou?” again urged the 
maiden. 

“ He said,” at length commenced the'slave; “ that he 
lived but for you—that his thoughts all flew to you with 
the force of a stone hurled by an elephant—that he 
dreamed of you on his sofa—that his blood turned to 
fire when a fear of your displeasure grew upon him— 
that—in short, sultana mou, if I undertake to repeat to 
you all he said, we shall get no further by day-dawn; 
enough that he extorted from me a promise that I would 
meet him again by to-morrow.” 

‘Happy, happy Ziba!” murmured out the excited 
girl. 

“ Nay, for that matter,” laughed the hand-maiden ; 
“it is even as it may be; do I not go to hear him talk of 
you? Say rather, happy Delsaisé Hanoum, who will be 
the bride of the handsomest youth in the city ; for his bride 
you will be, in spite of all that is past, as surely as though 
it had been foretold by the sagest karabash of Damascus. 
Think, my sultana; did not the pretty daughter of the 
wali marry a hunchback? Did not Isau Aga give the 
only child he had to Daoud Effendi, whose odious squint 
ever reminds one of the evil eye? Has not Djamilé Ha- 
noum thrown away your favourite playfellow, Shereen, 
upon old Amin the cadi, whose beard is as white as 
your hand? Eh, vah! who is the happy one here? An- 
swer me that.” 

And the young beauty sighed out in delight; “ You 
are right, Ziba ; it is indeed I.” 

“ Guzel—good,” said the attendant: “but do you be- 
lieve that nothing more passed between us? Asteferal- 
lah! Ildji Reza is no sakalsiz! See!” and she drew 
from beneath her cloak the costly present of the son of 
Yezid, which the maiden seized with a scream of rapture. 
«Tt will tell its own tale, and needs no words from -me. 
But hearken, effendi mou—my mistress; you were to 
have been the wife of this young man, or I would have 
undertaken no such mission.” 

The prudence, tardy as it was, of her companion, was, 
however lost upon the beautiful girl, who, full of the 


delight of being beloved for the first time, had already 
pressed the offering of her lover to her heart and lips, 
and was now busily employed in deciphering the charge. 
ters of the embroidered border. When she had read the 
whole, she again embraced the splendid token of Tldji 
Reza’s affection; and then, bending over her faithfy| 
Ziba, she repeated to her in a clear whisper the words of 
the ballad, which many a Persian maiden, almost ag fair 
and as fond as herself, has sung to her mandolin: 


LOVE AND THE LOTUS. 
- FROM HAFIZ. 


When in the east, the golden sun 
Has risen from his ocean bed, 
And o’er the earth, so lately dark, 
The glories of his brightness shed ; 
The lotus, on the river’s breast, 
Lifts, with deep love, her dewy eye, 
And thanks him for the life and light 
He sheds upon her from the sky. 


At noon her Joving gaze pursues 
His proud career, untired, unturn’d ; 
And when at length he slowly sets, 
She watches every beam that burn’d, 
Until the last is lost—and then 
She downward bends her gentle head, 
And leans in sadness o’er the stream, 
To weep till morn his brightness fled. 


So, lady, do I turn to thee, 

Through every change, in every hour ; 
Heedless of all on earth beside, 

Save thy pure beauty’s thralling power ; 
In thy loved light I live—but when 

I lose the glory of its ray, 
Like to the lotus, bow’d and bruised, 

My spirit weeps itself away ! 


“ Mashallah!”’ exclaimed Ziba, as the murmur of the 
sweet voice ceased ; “tis the love-song of a peri! And 
even so, sultana, does the effendi talk. If many of the 
fair messages with which he entrusted me were to be put 
into verse, they would make just such ballads as that! 
Wallah ! what shall I say to him to-morrow in reply?” 

« What ought you to say, dear Ziba!” asked the in- 
nocent girl; “you shall tell him what you will: only 
forget not to assure him that I love him as the lotus 
loved the sun; and that even so have I watched him 
when he has passed under the windows of the harem— 
for the rest, you know best—say to him what you will.” 

“ Taib, effendimou—well said, my mistress; but have 
you nothing to send him as a token that I am an honest 
interpreter of your heart ?” 

Delsaisé hesitated for a moment; young and unprac- 
tised as she was in love, she yet shrank with instinctive 
delicacy from so decided a measure ; but the encouraging 
words and flatteries of Ziba soon won her to consent, 
and she ultimately severed from her head one of its glossy 
braids wreathed with pearls, and, having entwined it 
about a bunch of jasmine flowers which lay beside her 
on the sofa, she delivered it into the keeping of her attend- 
ant. “ My heart goes with it,” she said, as a tear swelled 
in her Jarge dark eye ; “ but there can be no evil in the 
gift to one who, you assure me, will one day be my hus- 
band.” 

«“ Evil!” exclaimed the slave: “ who dreams of evil ! 
Even if you had given it to the effendi with your own 
hand, where could evil exist? Was he not chosen for 
you by the bey your father? and might he not have 
married you, if he had wished it months ago? Is he not 
now eager to do so? You owe him at Jeast a return for 
the grace that he hus done you.” 

«Nay, chide me not, Ziba,” smiled her mistress, whom 
the energy of the attendant had served to reassure; “I 
am so happy that I cannot listen to any words save those 
of affection and gentleness. How shall I repay you, dear, 
kind Ziba, for the interest that you have shown in my 
happiness? My heart leaps as if it had but newly sprung 
into life; and I could almost chide the darkness that 
will last so many hours, before you can again see him !” 
and she buried her face among the cushions of the divan, 
and shed a flood of those passionate tears which scald 
the spirit from whence they spring, and destroy for ever 
the bloominess of its first perfect purity: tears wrung 
by the impulses of earth from the hitherto untouched 
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————- EY PRCT CESSES a 
soul; withering as they fall, and blighting in their hot 
flow the very sources of their being. 

From this luxury of grief she was aroused by the rust- 
ling of leaves immediately outside the kiosque ; it was 
not the sighing of the wind, for the’ night was calm 
and still, and nota breath bent the starry jasmine flowers, 
whose shadows were reflected on the marble floor. The 
ear of Ziba also caught the sound, bat murmuring to her- 
self “ Here comes that Ibn Sheitan—the son of Satan, 
the aga baba—may his pillauf be made of green rice!” 
she quietly dropped her head once more upon her knees, 
regardless of the interruption. , 

But the fuir Delsaise was not of the same opinion ; 
and she still continued to gaze through the open door, 
fearing she knew not what, and ashamed to confess her 
panic to her attendant, until the clear moonlight was 
shut out by the dark figure of a man, who stood on the 
threshold. 

The maiden uttered a faint scream, and drew closer 
to the slave; while the intruder, clearing the marble 
basin at a bound, flung himself at her feet, and, raising 
his eyes to hers, disclosed the countenance of Ildji Reza ! 


—<——— 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED,. 


I have said that, ere the young men who were con- 
gregated at the great coffee-house separated for the night, 
they had drunk deep, and becoine excited with nvise and 
clamour; but I have yet to tell you that when the son of 
Yezid once more found himself alone, his drain burning, 
and his brow fevered, he turned aside from the street 
leading to his father’s house, and followed the same 
solitary path that the slave had selected some hours be- 
fore. For a time he walked slowly, buried in thought, 
and indulging in a halcyon dream, rendered only the 
more brilliant by his partial exaltation ; but as he pur- 
sued the subject, his step grew hurried and irregular, his 
breath became quick, and the blood receded to his heart. 
Suddenly he stopped, hesitated, and then with the speed 
of desperation rushed down a narrow road leading to the 
palace-gardens of the bey. When he had reached them, 
he walked for a short time to and fro beneath the wall, 
gazing upwards upon the overhanging trees; until, 
having selected that which best suited his purpose, he 
unwound his turban, and, fastening a heavy stone into 
the long scarf of which it was formed, flung it skilfully 
across a projecting bough, and thus securing his ascent, 
soon found himself upon the wall, looking down upon 
what to his excited imagination appeared to be the en- 
trance of the seventh heaven ! 

All was indeed calm and beautiful in that sweet spot 
—the nightingale was pouring forth his love-song to the 
rose; and the moon was flooding the earth with silver ; 
the flowers were paying back her light in fragrance; and 
the lotus blossoms were mirrored in the sparkling water, 
as they bent their heads beneath the diamond shower that 
fell upon them. 

For a moment the heart of Ildji Reza quailed within 
him. The stillness and purity of the scene had schooled 
and sobered his wild and frenzied feelings; and he felt 
like a guilty soul hovering on the confines of paradise. 
But this involuntary compunction endured not long: 
another rush of reckless emotion followed ; and he flung 
himself amid the branches of the cedar tree, and descend- 
ed into the garden. 

Hastily he readjusted his turban; and then he stole 
along under the shadow of the wall, in the direction of 
the palace ; when suddenly he came upon the kiosque 
of the fountain. His path being undetermined, he bent 
his steps thither; and he had arrived nearly at the 
threshold, ere the possibility of its being tenanted sud- 
denly occurred to him, when he hastily concealed him- 
self among the shrubs by which it was surrounded ; until 
he distinctly distinguished two female figures within. In 
the next moment, he became satisfied that one of these 
was th@lave Ziba ; and as he gazed upon the younger 
and faire ereature on the divan, his heart at once as- 
sured hid? that this could be none other than Delsaise, 
his promised bride. Fora while he gazed entranced, 
drinking in her pure moonlighted beauty ; until, no longer 
able to control the feelings which overwhelmed him, he 
rushed forward and flung himself at her feet. 

The exclamation which had risen to the lips of the 
young beauty died away, and the question arose in her 





shed for him !—She glanced towards her attendant, but 
there was nothing to reassure her in the aspect of the | 
paralysed Ziba; imprudent as she had been, the affec- 


tionate woman had never dreaded such a catastrophe as | 


this ! 

For a while there was silence; the timid girl remained 
with averted head and heaving heart, incapable of utter- 
ing a sentence; and the entranced and happy Iidji Reza 
hesitated for the first few moments to break so exquisite | 
a pause; while Ziba, painfully aware that she was not | 
altogether blameless in the affair, hid her burning brow | 
upon the lap of her mistress, and sobbed aloud. 

“Fairest of the daughters of Peristan!” at length | 
whispered the enraptured lover, as he possessed himself | 
of her small white hand; « Houri, whom the prophet | 
has sent on earth to show man in what mould the shapes | 
of paradise are made—Star of the summer night, before 
whose light the moon herself grows pale—Sultana, at | 
whose feet the world might bow in homage, and yet fail 
to render thee thy due— Wilt thou not speak to me, that 
1] may listen to the music of the balbal? Wilt thou not 
smile on me, that I may see the day dawn in the east, 
while to all beyond thy influence the earth is wrapped 
in darkness? The lowliest of thy slaves is at thy feet— 
his life is in thy hands—he asks it of thee as a boon.” 

He paused, and a smile, like the dawn to which he had 
likened it, stole over the fair features of the bewildered 
girl; but she had not power to articulate a syllable. 

“ Take that forfeit life,” pursued the young man, con- 
scious of his advantage; “ that life which my entrance 
here has placed at your mercy. I shall yet be happy, for 
I shall die at your feet !” 

« Asteferallah—Heaven forbid!” murmured the low 
soft voice. 

“T shall live, then!” exclaimed Iidji Reza, as he flung 
his arm about the shrinking girl, and drew her to his 
bosom ; “ My love—my svul—my bride !” 

« Eh, vah!” whispered Ziba, rousing herself from 
the paroxysmn of terror: “ What is this, effendim? Are 
you a man, that you steal thus upon our privacy, and 
peril our lives? Have we deserved this at your hands ?” 

But Ildji Reza heeded her not; the fairest creature whom 
the earth ever held was in his arms—upon his heart— 
her long hair swept across his hand—her breath came to 
his cheek. She loved him !—his image alone occupied 
her—and how could he think of aught save her ? 

Ere they purted, the dawn, veiled in her dusky man- 
tle, was slowly ascending the sky; and the awakening 
birds were twittering in the boughs, and shaking from 
the leaves, among which they had been nestled, the 
diamond drops that they had worn throughout the night: 
the lovers had even talked of future meetings; and the 
fair cheek of the maiden had flushed crimson as she 
promised to hold the visit of her imprudent suitor a secret 
from all save Ziba. Often did they murmur a low fare- 
well, and as often did Ildji Reza delay yet another mo- 
ment to press the delicate fingers of his mistress to his 
lips, and to hear her breathe out another parting word. 
But the slave, as she marked a few streaks spread across 
the sky, red as the banner of the prophet, would brook 
no further venture; and, while the weeping and bewil- 
dered girl waved her last adieu to a lover whose rash- 
ness had not only periled his own life, but hers, Ziba 
hurried him to a point of the wall where a decayed but- 
tress afforded a safe and easy mean of escape from the 
garden ; and, as he failed not at the same moment to 
remark, secured to him as commodious a mode of in- 
gress. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. 


The new moon sprang to the brow of night, and 
crowned it with a crescent of silver; and the beautiful 
daughter of Kassim Bey, and the son of Yezid Khawaji, 
sat hand in hand in the kiosque of the fountain, and 
looked upon its pale and feeble light, It grew larger, 
until it sailed like a bark formed of one vast diamond 
upon the wavy clouds of the calm star-lighted heavens— 
and still they gazed on it together: changed only in 
having felt their Jove brighten and increase like the orb 
on which they looked—still he was at her feet, and held 








her hand, and beguiled the hours of night with gentle 





| mind——Hed he heard her last words ! Was he conscious words: and the innocent and unsuspecting girl loved the 
that the tears which yet glistened in her eyes had been | 


growing light, for she knew not that to her it portended 
evil. And next it rose to its high place like a burning 
world, poised in mid-air, and ruddy with the flame which 
fed upon its heart; till, as it reached its throne of sap- 
phire sprinkled with diamonds, it grew clearer and purer 
in its brightness, and flooded all the earth with silver, 
And the lovers were yet together—tracing its quivering 
light upon the leaves, and weaving sweet fancies worthy 
of such an hour. 

But the mahak*® came at last—and, as the young man 
watched the outline of the fair orb diminish, he suddenly 
remembered his vow, and quiet departed from him—the 
fair cheek of his beloved looked livid in the clear light, 
and a sadness seemed to dwell in her deep eyes. He re- 
membered his vow, and his spirit melted within him. 
On that night he tore himself from his beautiful mistress 
with agony in his soul. There might yet be time to 
save her—he bounded along the garden path—he climbed 
the wall like a chamois—he looked neither to the right 
nor to the left to mark if he were observed, but ran madly 
down the road in the direction of the city; conscious, 
even amid his anguish, that the shout of detection fol- 
lowed at his heels. 

Like a hunted animal, he doubled upon bis pursuers ; 
he crouched along under the shadows of the building— 
he rushed like a maniac across the open spaces which 
intervened upon his path. And still he flew on in the 
direction of the Meidan, until, in the broad moonlight 
immediately confronting him, he saw the bectachy who 
had witnessed his unholy vow. 

“ Well found !” shouted the dervish ; a few bounds 
more, and you are saved—Haste, haste—the blood- 
hounds are at your heels!” Instiuctively he obeyed ; and, 
grasping the hand that was extended to him, followed 
like a child. He heard the shouts, which had so lately 
grown with terrible rapidity upon his ear, die away in 
the distance; and then he flung himself down upon the 
earth in a paroxysm of agony ; and writhed like one in 
the death-spasm. 

“And whither were you bound so fast, my son?” 
asked the dervish, as Iidji Reza, slowly recovering bis 
self-possession, raised himself on his elbow, and glanced 
wildly round the tomb into which his companion had 
dragged him: “ What has the owl of affliction screamed 
into the hollow of your ears, to move you thus? You 
struck the fiery hoof of speed on the stony path of flight 
like one who escaped from the pestilence—what may this 
storm of passion signify ?” 

“Father,” gasped the fugitive: “I am accursed—I 
have become an Ibn Sheitan—the son of Satan—touch 


| me not with the hem of your garment: but pass on, and 


let me die.” 

“ Ne oldou—what has happened?” again urged the 
bectachy : “when we last met, you seemed to soar above 
the power of your felech, and to have expanded the wings 
of pride in the akash* of happiness— Why do you now 
grovel in the dust of disappointment ?” 

«“ Where is the traitor Ali?” asked the young man in 
reply ; “ where is the ‘Toorkoman fiend who bought from 
me the strings of my heart, and the pulses of my being ? 
If you cannot bring me to him; then once more I say— 
let me die.” 


“Pouff! pouff!—pshaw! pshaw! Young blood 
chills not so soon ;” retorted the dervish; “talk not of 
the dues of Asriel while you have the power to defraud 
him of them. Why do you despair? Has your gallant 
steed foundered? or has he spurned the bit? Why seal 
the trouble of your heart with the signet of secrecy ? The 
physician who has not learned the nature of the malady 
can never save the patient. Tell me your grief; and 
who knows but I may find its cure. Have J not already 
saved you from the negro hounds who were yelping at 
your heels, attracted thither no doubt by some imprudence 
of your own? Why then should you hesitate to confide 
in me?” 

«“ What can I say, oh! father ?” exclaimed Ildji Reza 
passionately ; ‘I have strewed the path of vanity with 
the pearls.of happiness, and they have been trodden un- 
der foot, Oh, that I could grasp the skirts of the future 





* Decline of the moon. 

+ Eastern philosophers insist on a fifth element, 
which they designate ukash; and which they invest 
with perfect purity. 
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with the fingers of repentance; and that it were yet my 
fate to call Delsaisé my own !” 

“ Are these tears, these pangs, then for a woman?” 
asked the bectachy scornfully: “ and is it indeed the son 
ot Yezid, who so lately laughed the sex to scorn, who 
now moistens the marble floor with the drops of unavail- 
ing and unmanly passion? Have you not the steed in 
your stable, whom you coveted more than all the beauties 
of the imperial harem? and do you play the sakalsiz for 
a puny girl?” 

« You chide in vain, father,” said the young man, re- 
covering his self-possession by a violeat effert; “ rather 
assist me to find the wretch who has cheated me into 
ruin—my vow must be canceled, though I pave the floor 
of his tent with gold—Let him take back the horse, and 
restore to me my soul—and then let us part, never to 
breathe the same air again.” 

«“ You talk wildly, my son. Ali the khawaji has left 
the city. You cannot now pluck the rings of obedience 
from the ears of destiny—You have sworn, and you must 
abide by your oath.” 

« And when 1—when !” gasped out the victim, 

The dervish pointed to the moon; “The mahak has 
commenced,” he said solemply: “you remember the 
compact.” 

Iidji Reza smote upon his brow with his clenched 
hand, and ground his teeth like a maniac. 

« When will man learn his error!” murmured the 
bectachy, communing with his own thoughts; “ Thus is 
it ever that the shallow cup of youth overflows with the 
froth of folly: and that time brings only repentance as 
its dowry.” 

“Can you not save us both?” urged the young man; 
“oh, father! could you but imagine half her beauty, ber 
gentleness, her truth, you would feel that such a fate 
must destroy her, as that which my own madness bas 
drawn down—do you ask gold? I will pour into your 
Jap the pure ore of Sumatra which is current over the 
whole earth. Do you love power! I will be your slave, 
and make my laws of the desires of your lips—Y our days 
shall flow like the sacred waters of Zimzim :* and your 
nights shall be nights of peace. But save us, father, or 
we perish. Read the stars for us, and teach me how we 
may escape.” 

“Son of Yezid,” replied the dervish; “why do you 
thus sit down in the sepulchre of sorrow, and heap ashes 
upon your own head, when you should arouse the man 
within you, and shake off the woman weakness that bows 
your spirit. Love is the very moon of madness, laugh- 
ing amid the darkness over the terrors of its power; a 
ghoul, whose food is the heart of its victim, and whose 
wine is its tears; whose bonds are the chains of folly, 
and whose music ts the howling of those who wear them. 
Earth is full of its bitterness ; and the very houris who 
have dared its sway, have bowed beneath the curse; joy 
dwells not with them in the paradise of the faithful, and 
its flowery paths are strown for them with burning sand. 
Up then, son of Yezid, and fling off this diadem of ser- 
pents, which you have woven about your brow.” 

« Dervish, you preach in vain,” said the mournful Ildji 
Reza; “ help me if you can—to chide me is useless—he 
who has once looked on the light cannot dwell in dark- 
ness with a merry heart.” 

« Ne apalum—what can I do, my son?” asked the 
Listen to me; the mahak has but commenced; 
you bave yet time for reflection. But deware of repeat- 
ing the folly of to-night. You have been seen and pur- 
sued: and, had I not been upon your path, to guide the 
foot of flight into the way of safety, you would ere now 
have been sacriticed to the offended honour of the bey. 
Be thankful therefore for your escape—La ilaha illallah 
—there is but one Allah! and you are yet in a whole 
skin. Rest quietly here for to-night. You are safe 
under the shadow of a holy name; and you will not be 
the first sinner who has owed life and limb to the same 
protection. Here is food:” and he produced from be- 
neath his khirkheh a landful of dates and a flap of bread: 
—‘“and here:” and as he spoke he dislodged a stone 
within the tom), and drew forth a small skin filled with 
liquid: * here is wine—wine from Cyprus—as sweet 
and almost as thick as honey—You look amazed, young 
man, bat you have yet much to learn, even in the good 
city of Damascus, And now, eat and reiresh yourself; 
while I go forth and strive to learn whether you were re- 


bectachiy 4 


* A fountain near Mecca. 





cognised in your flight. If the Ibn Sheitan—the sons 
of Satan—who pursued you, know no more than that 
they gave chase to a man, without suspecting his identity, 
then may you go boldly to the house of your father, and 
recommence your career of folly; but if the cry was 
raised at the heels of the son of Yezid, you must gather 
up the skirts of speed, and puss the city walls while there 
is yet time. Farewell then for a while. When you have 
eaten and drunk, you can replace the skin in its hiding- 
place ; and should I tarry on my mission, you must lay 
your head on the pillow of patience, and sleep or dream 
till my return.” 

And, without awaiting further parley, the dervish 
strode vut of the tomb. 


— —- 
CHAPTER IX. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. 


Ildji Reza sat for a time with his head bowed upon his 
clasped hands, like a figure hewn in stone; but after a 
while the faint sickness of exhaustion stole upon him, 
and he lifted the wine-skin to his lips, and drained a 
deep draught. Again and again he raised it; and at 
length sleep stole upon him, and, stretching himself 
along behind one of the pillars which supported the dome 
of the building, he was soon buried in slumber. 

How long he might have slept he knew not, when he 
was suddenly aroused by a hoarse peal of laughter imme- 
diately in his vicinity ; and, raising himself gently on 
his elbow, he discovered that the night was spent; and 
that, to use the figurative expression of a Persian poet, 
“ morning, in her mantle of dun edged with saffron, was, 
like a shepherdess of the plains, driving her fair flock of 
stars before her to the shade.” 

The chilly dawn was peering into the building; and 
as his eye became familiarised with the faint light, Ildji 
Reza discovered that he had slept in company with the 
very outcasts of the city. There were two filthy hadjis, 
covered with rags, and loud with ribaldry ; a couple of 
those convenient wayfarers who receive the wages of 
wealthy indolence, and save at once their own souls and 
those of their employers; while they drive a lucrative 
trade by vending to the home-staying devotees shreds of 
rag, morsels of painted glass, and splinters of marble, col- 
lected at the prophet’s tomb. It being part of the system 
of these money-making pilgrims to enhance in the eyes 
of their patrons the fatigues and difficulties of their un- 
dertaking, they are always careful to appear before them 
both ragged and filthy; and those who now attracted the 
attention of Ildji Reza were masters of their trade. 

It was from the throat of one of these hadjis that the 
laugh had proceeded which roused the young man from 
his slumber; and it had scarcely died away when a 
howl, deep, prolonged, and fierce, as though it had been 
uttered by a wild beast in the recesses of the desert, 
formed its hideous answer; and as the son of Yezid 
grasped his handjar, and bent forward to learn its cause, 
he saw, crouching near the base of a pillar, a miserable 
wretch whose elf-locks fell over his lank and haggard 
countenance, and whose grizzled beard, dank with the 
night dew, and matted into thick ropes from neglect, hung 
to his waist; his legs were bare from the knees, and 
covered with scars, as though his path through life had 
been among briars; his raiment was scarce, and coarse, 
and worn; and his long thin fingers were clasped in the 
mass of hair that hung over his wild fierce eyes, drag- 
| ging it aside, as he glared upon a santon, or professional 
| saint, who was squatted on an old rug beside him. 
| « Peace! father of asses!’ said the elder hadji, shak- 
| ing his clasped hand at the wretched maniac ; * this is 
what thy vain folly has done for thee. Do you remember 
| this howling idiot, Hadji Latif?” he asked of his com- 
| panion: “there were none like him at the Tekié of 
| Scutari, when he first joined the brotherhood ; but his 
zeal was stronger than his head; and though, as you 
may see by his scarred limbs and the seams upon his 
chest, he tried to keep cool by blood-letting, it grew too 
hot for him at last—” 

“It burns! it burns!” howled the miserable maniac, 
catching a glimpsegof the haji’s meaning; “ La illaha 
| illallah!’? and as the words passed his lips, he fell flat 
upon the earth, with closed eyes and rigid limbs. 

It was a spectacle of horror; and springing to his feet, 
I|dji Reza bounded across the floor, and rushed through 














“ A spy! aspy!” shouted the santon ; “ Let us away 
my friends, or we shall have the city guard upon us,” 

The hadjis appeared to consider the advice seasonable 
for, tightening their girdles, and replacing their turbans 
with all speed, they left the building ; being probably to 
well acquainted with the tender mercies of the cadj of 
Damascus, to be desirous of placing either their feet o 
their throats at his disposal. 

Iidji Reza stood for awhile in the chill morning air, 
panting for breath, and sick at heart, ere he remembered 
the wretched maniac in the tomb; when shaking off the 
disgust that had grown on him, he slowly retraced his 
steps, and found the miserable man stil} lying extended 
on the marble floor like a corpse; his. livid lips parted, 
and drawn tightly back from his large and discoloured 
teeth ; every limb inflexible and rigid, and his long wild 
locks scattered over the payment. 

To fling over him water from a fountain which was 
near at hand, and to force down his throat a draught of 
the wine which the bectachy had left for his own use, 
was the work of a moment to Ildji Reza; and, as the 
madman writhed and struggled with returning conscious. 
ness, he soothed him with words and accents of gentle- 
ness, such as had probably not met the ears of the ill- 
fated man for years. 

“ Gel, gel, gardash mou—come, come, my brother,” 
he said kindly ; “ rouse yourself, or I must Jeave you in 
your misery, for I look to be summoned ere long,” and 
the maniac turned his deep hollow eyes upon him in 
wonder as he asked, 

“Who are you!—Monker and Nakir have left me, 
the mist rolls back, and the blue sky once more floods 
my soul—Where am I? This cannot be paradise, for | 
have not trodden the eternal bridge; and the earth on 
which I lie chills me as though I were pillowed on a 
serpent.” 

“ You are safe, quite safe,” was the reply. “Sit op, 
lean on me, and swallow some of this cordial; here are 
none to harm you.” 

“Harm me!” echoed the maniac, as he drained a 
deep draught of the refreshing wine of Cyprus; “ my 
day of fear is past ;” and he clasped his long bony hands 
together, and his head drooped upon his breast as he 
murmured; “ By sea and by land—by storm and by 
calm—in the crowded city—on the wide waste of waters 
—above me, beneath me, about me on every side—they 
are ever there !—ever !—and she, my own one, my be- 
loved Comladeve,* she for whom I bore all, she alone is 
absent—” 

The low desparing tone of the dervish struck to the 
heart of Iidji Reza: be knew that it was the mere wail- 
ing of a madman ; bat he felt, as he listened, that it must 
have been a biting misery which had shattered the intel- 
lect of the wretched man beside him; and again he 
soothed, encouraged, and condoled, until his accents melt- 
ed the spirit of the stricken one, and he wept tears in 
which there was no bitternes. 

Suddenly he grasped the arm of the young man, and 
said eagerly: “I know not what you have given me—I 
care not—but, though I am mad—mad—with a bursting 
pulse and a burning brain, 1 can thank you—and you 
shall hear all—ail !—I have not told the tale for years— 
I never thought to tell it again—but a sudden strength 
is come upon me; and, ere [ die, I will clear my breast 
of the frightful secret. Allah kerim! the vulture that 
gnaws my heart will soon miss its meal—the worm that 
has coiled itself in the cells of my brain will ere long 
unwreath its folds—” And flinging bis arms frantickly 
in the air, he yelled out like a wounded animal, ere, by 
another transition of feeling, he cowered closer into the 
corner of the building, and in a rapid voice commenced 
his wild dream of the past. 


——— 
CHAPTER X. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. 


“I know not what crime I had committed; I am 
ignorant if I was even accused of any; but at midnight 
men stood beside my bed, and around it; and my narrow 
chamber was filled with dusky forms,seen dimly athwart 
the darkness. Shapes of fear they were; armed, and 
strong, and tall in the shadow; and their heavy weapons 
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struck discordantly and harshly on the marble floor as 
they moved silently about the chamber. 

“[ strove to speak, but I could not; Allah knows the 
terror which froze up my soul! my tongue seemed 
parched, and clave to my fevered palate: fear had para- 
lysed my energies, and I could not move a limb. 

«| bad little time to struggle with the dread that pressed 
upon my spirits; a strong grasp raised me from my mat, 
and busy hands were soon folding my garments round 
me. They put my turban on my head, and fastened it 
beneath my chin with the chain which had sustained my 
dagger ; my arms were pinioned tightly behind my back, 
and secured by my own costly shawl—that shaw! which 
I had bound in pride about me when I last beheld Com- 
ladeve, the peri of my spirit. What a vision did that 
memory conjure up! I was about to be borne I knew not 
whither; the hour would come when she would look for 
me again; when she would have renewed the henna on 
her delicate hands, and scattered perfumes in her hair; 
when she would listen near her latticed casement for my 
coming step, and hear only the breath of the evening 
wind sighing over the roses and the lotus-flowers ; her 
zebec would be silent, and her heart heavy; for her loved 
one might not stand beneath her window in the starlight, 
nor look with her upon the moon. 

“These thoughts swept hurriedly over my soul like 
the winged steed of Mahomet through a stormy sky. I 
struggled, but the effort came too late—I was lifted from 
the earth; a coarse beneesh was folded round me, and I 
was flung rudely across a war-horse guided by a strong 
hand. Away we flew like the wind! and shrouded as I 
was, I distinguished the hoof-clang of many steeds, and 
the hoarse tones of their riders, urging them to yet 
greater speed. 

“On, on, we sped; and, as I lay panting across the 
animal which bore me, the coarse covering pressed rudely 
upon my mouth and nostrils, and I sickened for air, For 
a while I became senseless, and when at length I again 
breathed freely, the wind of an autumnal evening was 
fanning my brow like the wing of a peri. I thought that 
I had wakened in paradise; and I hastily looked up to 
meet the dark eyes which were to welcome me to the 
everlasting bowers, 

“T gave but one glance, ere I again closed my aching 
lids; I was surrounded by dark forms; they pressed 
closely about me; and a crowd of turbaned heads were 
turned towards me, as if awaiting my restoration to con- 
sciousness. A deep murmur ran through the throng as 
I looked up; again a strong hand lifted me from the 
earth, and I involuntarily gazed once more around. 

“ We were standing on the verge of a dark rock ; and 
the wide sea, in all its migbt and its majesty, was be- 
neath us. I gave one frenzied shriek—it was the voice 
of my agony, as I hung in air for an instant in the grasp 
of that iron hand! 

“ As the scream died away, a deep voice sounded in 
my ear—the words were seared into my heart—How 
often since that moment have I uttered them with the 
laugh of partial insanity, or the hollow tone of reckless 
despair, when none were near to listen :— 

“« Be the sea thy home—the grave which it offers to 
others, it shall refuse to thee—for seven long years shalt 
thou float on, and on—earth shall fly from thee; and 
the inhabitants of the earth shall reject thy fellowship— 
Thou shalt look on forms that thou hast loved, and 
hearken to tones which have been dear to thee—Thou 
shalt look and listen and it shall avail thee nothing.’ 

“A hoarse laugh from the assembled crowd followed 
closely on the awful words; and, ere. the discordant 
mirth had wholly subsided, he who held me strode yet 
nearer to the edge of the dark rock. Instinctively I 


clused my eyes: a sickness as of death came over me: | 





there was another yell of fiendish joy—another hellish | 


mockery of mirth—a sudden fall—a loud plash—and I 
was floating like a corse upon the waters.— 

“Oh! the agony of that moment!—I writhed—I 
struggled—I strove to wrench away the bonds which 
bound my arms—but, at every heave of my tortured body, 
at every spasm of my fettered strength, I only sank 
deeper into the wave; and as I rose again exhausted 
and panting to the surface, I threw back the salt water 
from my mouth and nostrils in nauseous streams. 

“ As the breeze swept over me, I caught the breath of 
flowers, the scents of earth! But I heard also the clat- 
tering hoof-strokes of the demon train who had borne 
me to the coast rapidly returning to the city. My heart 
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swelled almost to bursting; and, had not my brain been night taught me that I was never, during my ocean pill 


scorched, I could have wept. I looked up; the gray 
twilight was deepening around me—Wretch as I was, 
this alone was wanting to complete my misery ! 

‘« Night was gathering in the sky, the long, dark, fear- 
fui night; and I turned my eyes despairingly on either 
side. In one direction the tall rock from which I had 
been hurled rose bleak and frowning, while the waters 
chafed and bellowed at its base ; and the light spray fell 
back, far across the waves like rain. As I gazed, distant 
and twinkling lights appeared in many a chasm, and I 
knew that they betokened the habitations of men. [ 
could see in my mind’s eye the narrow hearth of the 
fisherman, peopled by his children and their mother; and 
again I buffeted the waters, and felt half a maniac as I 
struggled with my bonds. 

“The night thickened around me, and the murky 
clouds gathered like the sable wings of the angel Asrael ; 
not a star was in the sky, and the moon looked not upon 
the earth, nor across the sea, where I lay like a log upon 
the waters. 
rapidly borne away from the land. There was a mightier 
heaving in the billows, and a deeper murmur from the 
depths of the ocean; while the sea-birds shrieked out as 
they dipped for an instant their ill-omened bosoms in the 
wave, and then pursued their way to their rocky resting- 
places till the morrow. Alas! I had no resting-place ! 
I prayed to the prophet that I might die; but, from the 
depths of his amaranth bowers, he heard me not; and I 
lived on. 

« And now a fresh agony grew upon me. The folds 
of my turban became weighty as the moisture penetrated 
even to my hair-roots; and I was bowed back heavily 
into the waters, 

“ Bashustun—on my head be it, effendim! You have 
never dreamed of hours so long as those of that dark 
weary night; with its shrill winds, its angry sky, and its 
deep dreamy solitude. Ere morning dawn I had 
writhed so violently in my bonds that the blood gushed 
from my ears and nostrils, and trickled down my beard. 
I was weak and spiritless; and at length I wept like a 
child. They were the first tears of my manhood, and 
they were wrung from my heart in agony and bitter- 
ness. 


The wind freshened ; and I felt that I was | 





« As the light broke, a huge sea swept over me; and | 


though but a moment before I had prayed for death, yet 
now I panted and struggled with the suffocating element, 
and felt almost joy whep the mighty billow was over- 
past. 

“The day came—the glorious day! Wreaths of 
clouds, beautiful in their blended tints of gold and gav, 


floated in the east, like heralds of the rising sun. Again | 


I heard the shrill shriek of the water-fowl, and saw the 
gleaming wings of the sea-gull and the cormorant as they 
flew over my head. Sounds of unearthly music tose 


from the ocean-cells, like the welcome of the water-gods | 


to the daylight ; whispers swept along the wave as the 
breeze rippled it; and the golden tints of the morning 
sky danced in brightness on the waters. Crowds of fly- 
ing-fish darted high into the air, and fell back one by one 
as the moisture dried upon their wings. Many a shark 
in pursuit of prey darted along so close beside me as to 
heave the very billow by which I was upborne, yet it 
saw me not. I was plunged deep, deep into the waters 
by the heavy fin-stroke of the mighty whale as it passed 
me by; and the fairy nautilus hoisted its 
parent sail, and guided its tiny bark fearlessly within my 
very grasp. 


trans- | 


“ Hunger came upon me, and thirst; and the sun, as | 
it rose in the heavens, beat maddeningly upon my un- | 


covered face. I had prayed for daylight; I had watched 


and panted for it throughout the long, long night, and it | 


had come at length, only to bring with it an accession of 


misery, for I sickened beneath the fierce heat and the | 


blinding light. 

“ During the darkness I had drifted far out to sea; the 
wilderness of waters was around me: not a vestige of 
man, nor of that earth which is his inheritance, was left 
to cheat me into hope. The spectral albatross clave the 


air with white and motionless wings, and cast its long, | 


dark, solitary shadow far across the wave. 

« Then came evening, with its softened light and its 
subdued breeze; and my aching eyes were cooled by its 
approach ; though I shuddered as I remembered that 
night would follow in its train. 

« Well might I shudder with prophetic dread ; for that 


| 
| 


grimage, to close my eyes in sleep! I spent it like the 
last; at times I was furious, and struggled and shrieked 
in my despair: and at others I lay bleeding, exhausted, 
and almost reckless, on my billowy bed. 

“ Years passed over me thus, chequered only by an 
oecasional accession of misery, by storm, and hurricane, 
and tempest. Famine and thirst were still gnawing at 
my heart, and yet I could not die— 


—<>— 
CHAPTER XI. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. 


“ Men say that I am mad; and it may well be so—it 
was in truth a maddening thing to lie year after year in 
my helplessness, storm-worn, sleepless, hopeless—Inshal- 
lah! there is another world for the true believer, where 
the tempest-breath and the billow will never come—” 

« And did you still live on alone?” demanded Tidji 
Reza, interested despite himself in the strange tale of 
the maniac; “ Had you no companion in misery? no 
occupation to beguile the dreary days!” 

« Companion !” echoed the dervish, with a wild laugh. 
“ What companion would you have given to me? nota 
mortal—no; no!—he could have held no communion 
with me—I was no longer an inhabitant of earth, but a 
loathed and unnatural being, living a charmed life— 
breathing upon an element which would have brought 
death to my fellow men—fore-doomed to years of un- 
holy existence—where could I hope to find a companion ? 
Occupation !” he pursued still more earnestly. “ Can 
you not guess my occupation? I learned to note the 
hours by the appearance of the sunbeams on the water, 
or the position of the stars; and [ collected the ashes of 
madness, which, after smuuldering for a time, at length 
burst into a flame, and seared my brain. 

“At times I lay quietly upon the surface of the ocean, 
and, fixing my eye upon a particular wave afar off, I 
watched its progress, and laughed Jong and loudly when 
at length it broke over me; and at others I shrieked an 
echo to the shrill cry of the sea-fuwl, and felt a cunning 
exultation as I found how fully I had caught the dis- 
cordant note; and heard the bird, mocked into a belief 
that it was the call of one of his own species, answer in 
his turn, 

« But not always did I thus sport with my unballowed 
wretchedness ; these were my hours of revel, and the 
startled spirit soon shrank back into itself—into its idiot 
vanity or its maddening despair ! 

“ How often, during these miserable years, did I look 
on land: ay, even watched the fisherman while he drew 
his nets; and caught the sound of laughter as it came 
shrilly along the waves; then, even although | felt the 
impotence of my efforts, I again strove to burst my bonds 
—panted—yelled in the agony of my helplessness, as I 
sank into deep water; and writhed like a bated animal 
when I once more rose to the surface, 

« All day I have floated past the land ; at times dashed 
furiously against projecting points of rock, and then cast 
back, maimed and bleeding, on the retiring breakers; at 
others gliding slowly and smoothly along a smiling 
shore; breathing the breath of flow: rs, cooled by the 
long shadows of stately trees, listening to the lowing of 
cattle, the song of birds, the sounds of music, the voice 
of children—unseen, unheard, unpitied ! 

“ Thus sped my days: my nights brought no mental 


| rest, for sleep was denied to me—effendim, Min Allah— 


Heaven forbid !—-hat you should ever know how the 
brain grows crazed under the unwinking watchfulness of 
years !—the long, long wakefulness which knows no 
rest—the vigil that is unbroken! And yet I longed for 
night: for its da*kness, weary and withering as it was, 
offered me at least a respite from the tedious monotony 
of the ocean and the burning fury of the sun. Some- 
times, too, the pale moon rode high in heaven, and the 
sea gleamed like a sheet of molten silver, while I lay 
there, the only dark speck to mar the glory of the scene. 

“On such nights I was ever sad and resigned to my 
destiny ; I did not struggle—I did not shriek—I lay 
calmly, and wept like an infant; or, after gazing a while 
on the fair moon, I fixed on a bright star above my head, 
and fancied a world of happiness for Comladeve and my- 
self in such a sphere of light ; and, as I gazed, the houri 
of my soul would stand upon the vapour thet swept 
across the moon; and point to the star on which I loved 
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to look; and lo! it changed; and I saw the diamond 
key that opens the portal of the prophet’s paradise ; 
while she beckoned me to a death of blessedness which 
I could not die. That vision brought madness with it 
—and then I held discourse with the sky, and with the 
sea, and again played the maniac. 

“ One evening, after a day of fierce heat, as I lay in- 
haling with avidity the cool breeze which swept along 
the wave, and feathered it with its refreshing breath, a 
distant object caught my eye, and I gazed upon it with 
delirious joy! Nearer it came in its pride: it was—it 
wasaship! Ay! on she came, with her sails set, and 
her bowsprit bending at intervals even into the very rip- 
ple as the fresh breeze sped her on. I could see her tall 
masts, her white canvass, her complicated cordage; and, 
more than all, I could see many of her crew—men ! my 
fellow men! my brothers! 

«“ They came not from my own land, for their untur- 
baned heads were bare, and the wind played among their 
long and curling locks—they were not of my own faith, 
for the Christian symbol streamed from the mast of the 
stately ship—but what cared I for this? They wauld 
save me; I should once more be restored to the world, 
to Comladeve and to myself. Can you not believe that 
my joy was maddening? 

“ One among them stood like the spirit of the huge 
ship; and looked and spoke with the glance and the tone 
of pride. Iv the intervals of my struggles and of my 
cries, | watched him narrowly; once I thought that he 
pointed towards me, and my heart leaped with transport; 
but he turned suddenly away, and I saw him no more. 
Still, however, the full and lordly voice met my ear— 
alas! had I known the import of the words it uttered, 
the pealing of the midnight thunder had been more 
welcuine. 

« As I strained my eyes to look on the gallant ship, 
her sails shivered for an instantin the wind; I heard the 
myriad ropes beat heavily against the deck, as if cast 
down suddenly from many hands ; and, ere I could draw 
another breath, the vast canvass once more opened to 
the breeze ; and away flew the swift vessel like a mighty 
bird, and left me writhing and wretched—an alien, and 
an outcast! 

‘How | watched the ship as she receded! The 
figures on her deck became less and less perceptible, and 


soon totally disappeared ; ere long, masts, and sails, and 
cordage, grew into one confused but wondrous mass; 
and, finally, she dwindled to a mere speck upon the 


ocean. 

« Yet still I watched her—Allah! how my eyes grew 
to that fading object as it slowly melted into thin air in 
the distance! [hoped no longer; but I had looked on 
men, and listened to the human voice; and when even 
the dark speck utterly disappeared in the horizon, I buf- 
feted the waves anew, and exhausted my strength in 
struggles with my unyielding bonds. 

« When the light came again, I searched around, as 
though I could yet look upon the glorious vision—but I 
saw it no more. TI lived upon the memory of that ship 
for months. I could have described her, as though she 
had been still before my eyes. I remembered every look 
and gesture of the proud spirit who governed her. I 
siw once more the graceful bound with which, after the 
temporary check, she again darted on her way—it was 
inscribed upon my heart and in my brain!” 

The maniac paused : and, grasping his broad forehead 
with his bony hands seemed as though he thought to 
still the pang his vision had called up; while Ildji Reza 
sat beside him, marveling how great a share memory 
could claim of @ narrative in which madness was blended 
with suffering. Wild as it was, there was yet a con- 
necting principle in the tale to which he had been listen- 
ing, that seemed too mighty an effort for a mind shattered 
like that of the wretched object on whom he looked ; and 
the young man remembered that, ere the lamp of life is 
extinguished, its fame sometimes lights up for a short 
period the long vacated sepulchre of the brain ; and thus 
he remained silently beside the dervish, awaiting with 
the reverence which is ever paid to madness by his coun- 
trymen, the termination of a recital which was evidently 
exhausting the strength of the narrator. 

“Ekhi katetimthere is something ; something that 
we neither see nor understand, Khawaji,” at length pur- 
sued the maniac, “upon our path, in the air we breathe, 
about, above, and around us—I was the prey of that 
power, be it what it may—I am so still—there are mo- 
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ments when I am mad—mad !—when the subtle enemy 
has drunk up the juices of my being, withered the mar- 
row of my bones, and turned the stream of my blood to 
fire—but to-day the clasp is slackened from my heart— 
the demon sleeps—and I am again one of those to whom 
the world was given as a heritage. Yet I am not always 
so—and, least of all, when I was floating over that end- 
less, endless sea. Do you dream that I saw none but 
pleasant scenes while I rode the wave, and mated with 
monsters? Ai, ai—woisme! You ure young, and the 
world has used you gently—you are strong, and your 
limbs have never writhed in bonds. You!” and he 
laughed the shrill mocking laugh of frenzy ; “ how can 
you guess at all | saw when the whirlwind and the tem- 
pest had done their work? Often, after a night of storm, 
did a pale bloated corse pass close beside me ; the widely 
opened eyes glaring, glazed, and ghastly, upon mine, 
soulless and sightless ; the lips parted as if in the death 
agony , and the work of corruption begun. Horrible! 
most horrible! And yet, Wallah billah—by the prophet ! 
this was but the natural effect of an element on which 
man might not live, save by demoniac means; and I 
only loathed myself the more, as the foul corse was borne 
beyond my ken, that my lot was not even as that of him 
who had perished in the deep waters. He, at least, had 
buffeted the billows with unshackled limbs—had striven 
manfully with the fate which threatened him—and, when 
the bitter agony was overpast, had died. J had been 
bound ; had striven—struggled—suflocated—suffered all 
the pangs, the awfulness of dissolution, and yet lived. 
The tide-wave bore away its dead, and I envied the cold 
and loathsome corse ! a 

“ But my cup of agony had not yet overflowed. The 
sun had set gloriously, and its golden beams still glowed 
and glistened on the ocean wave, when again my ear 
was filled with sounds which had long been strangers to 
it—sounds of mirth and music—and, like a thing of 
light, a gay bark swept gracefully along, with a gilded 
crescent at her mast. Yes—she came from my own 
land! She came to bring me life and happiness! ‘There 
were revellers on the deck of that fair ship; her silken 
sails were looped with flowers; and silver vases, filled 
with perfumed inceuse, were shedding their costly breath 
upon the air; I heard the shrill tones of the fife, the 
ringing notes of the zebec, and the clangour of the mar- 
tial cymbal—for a while I spoke not—stirred not—my 
gaze was riveted on one bright form, which moved like 
a spirit of beauty among the revellers. Misery, mad- 
ness, famine, had failed to blot that image from the re- 
cords of my brain—I gazed like one who would exhaust 
himself in a long, last look, for I fede that it was Comla- 
deve—she whom I had loved, whom I had almost won. 
Yes, she was there! Her long hair was floating to the 
breeze; her eyes were flashing like meteors; her white 
arms were bare, and gleamed like sea-foam; she was 
dancing on that vessel’s deck, to the sound of the clash- 
ing cymbals ! 

« Now, indeed, I writhed and struggled to free my 
limbs from the bonds which fettered them; with the vio- 
lence of my frantic efforts, I sank deep into the waters, 
and the waves closed over my head; but it was only for 
a while; and ere long I rose again, panting and suffocat- 
ing, to the surface. As my breath returned, I strove to 
speak, to utter the name of my beloved, to call on Com- 
ladeve to succour and to save me; but I gave voice only 
to a shrill scream, like those of the aquatic fowl whose 
cries [| had mocked in my madness—speech had departed 
from me! 

“ Vain were it for me to tell you all—Allah kerim— 
Allah is merciful—I was close beside the vessel, and they 
saw me not. I shrieked aloud in my agony, but they 
did not heed me. As the bark swept along, the tide 
carried me forward in its wake ; and when the moon rose, 
and the breeze freshened, I saw Comladeve lean pensive- 
ly over the vessel’s side; and, as she raised her eye to 
heaven, a tear fell from it—she stood not long alone; a 
tall figure approached her; a jeweled crescent glittered 
in his turban, and there were gems in the hilt of the 
handjar in his girdle. As he reached her side, be mur- 
maured a few words in her ear; he breathed them softly 
and fondly, but J heard them, whispered though they 
were! In an instant his arm encircled her, and her head 
rested tenderly upon his shoulder—again he spoke, and, 
as the voice ceased, he looked up. Allah! needed there 
this! WasI not yet a wretch? It was my brother! 
that brother whom [ hal loved even as my own soul— 





he was beside my betrothed bride—Ais arm was twined 
around her waist—his voice murmured the words of 
passion—and I, I was near them—borne on the same 
ocean—breathed on by the same wind—lighted by the 
same moon—and they heeded, they heard me not.” 


—— 
CHAPTER XII. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. 


« Allah esmarladek—Allah have you in bis holy keep. 
ing,” murmured Iidji Reza, carried away, in spite of hig 
reason, by the frenzied energy of the dervish. “This 
was indeed a grief.” 

“But I survived even that !” laughed out the maniac; 
“and a new trouble grew upon me as I Jooked upon the 
lovers—I felt that mysterious sighing steal along the sur- 
face of the sea, which I had learnt to be the wailing of 
the water-gods over the coming ruin of the tempest 
wrath ; murmurs arose from the ocean-depths, the awak. 
ening of the storm-breath among the billows; the huge 
porpoises rolled over uneasily ; and the hungry sharks 
congregated round the goodly ship. ‘Too well I knew 
these signs—they foreboded death—death, Khawaji ; the 
sickening, struggling death of the angry billow and the 
shrieking wind—I knew them all, for I had watched 
them for years, and they had never failed ! 

“ For myself I feared not—what could I fear? They 
did not even promise me the death for which I prayed; 
but for her—for Comladeve—for my soul’s idol—the 
water-lily over which the tide of sorrow never should 
have passed—for her I trembled with a dread for which 
the pangs of death had been a rich exchange; and I 
yelled forth in my terror sounds of fearful warning. 
She heard them, and started convulsively. Like the 
blossom of the nirgis* bent she over the murmuring bil. 
lows ; but not as she was wont to look when she listened 
to my voice, looked she at that moment. Gardash— 
brother—have you ever gazed into the eye of a peri who 
had folded the wings of her affection upon her bosom, 
and forsaken the flowery paths of pleasure for the shady 
home of peace? Ha! ha! she looked, down, down, 
deep into the heaving sea—not with love—not with ten- 
derness—not with trust—it was wild, maddening, fren- 
zied terror, that gave a fierce light to her eye, and threw 
a shadow over her pale brow: anxiously she searched 
among the billows for the fearful ereature which had 
uttered a sound so dread ; but though her gaze seemed 
fixed on my very brow, she saw me not: and, after a 
while, she again raised her bright looks to the evening 


y- 

“ She looked calmly on a borizon which to me was 
fraught with terrible warning ; dark clouds were flitting 
rapidly over the face of the heavens, and congregating 
in one dense mass, so black and heavy that it seemed to 
oppress my breathing ; the moon had risen, not in beauty, 
but red as blood; while the lower fringes of the huge 
black cloud caught the reflection, and flung back far upon 
the waves their ensanguined shadow. At intervals, a 
fiery vapour played in fearful light round the gilded cres- 
cent at the mast of the doomed ship, and ran along it 
from point to point—then came a deep hollow peal, which 
was commenced by the dark cloud, and echoed from 
every cave of ocean; and again the deep waters swelled 
and heaved in their might, like the fettered limbs of a 
giant; though the surface of the sea was yet calm, and 
the vessel rode as smoothly as though it had been gliding 
over the bosom of a lake. 

« But the storm came at length : a sudden flash struck 
on the crescent once more, and ran down the mast, clasp- 
ing it round and round like a fiery girdle, cast by some 
avenging spirit from his loins—the huge cloud parted in 
twain—and the storm-god howled forth his summons to 
the tempest! Instantly was it answered—the giant bil- 
lows burst their bonds at once, and rose high into the 
air, crowned with foam. 

“ Allah! ’tis a rare sight to see the fury of the waves 
when they are lashed to madness by the storm-wind— 
when the surf flies high against the heavens, as though 
it mocked the vapours drifting over head—and the sea 
opens wide its yawning sepulchres, and gapes for the 
dead who are so soon to fill them ! But when these are 
the young, the beautiful, the beloved—the treasured of 
your spirit, the cherished of yoar soul—ba! ha! ha! 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE HAREM. 


a 








aa not feel the wild delirium, the bitter excitation, 


the maddening impulse of the conflict? 

«] saw the light ship tossed like a ball against the 
sky, and then thrown back into the deep trough of the 
sea, like a stricken bird. Again I saw it raised on high 
until the holy crescent—the symbol of the prophet— 
seemed to have grown into the dark, threatening, mys- 
terious cloud, and I felt it again fall back ; for, as it came, 
a portion of its rent mast fell over the side, and struck 
me heavily as it touched the waves—down I sank—down 
—down—struggling with that mighty mass of ruin, 
until it again rose buoyantly to the surface, carrying me 
with it once more above the billows. 

« The ship and her proud crew had parted for ever— 
fragments of the wreck were ridiug on the foaming waters 
—I caught the breath of the scattered incense; and 
flowers, and costly turbans floated past me, as I panted 
to regain my breath. What cared I for these gauds? 
They were of the world, and to me they were bosh— 
nothing. I thought only, looked only, for Comladeve— 
and I saw her! Her dark hair floated like a cloud upon 
the wave which bore her up—her veil had escaped, and 
her beloved countenance was revealed in the moonlight 
—she was within my reach,and my arms were pinioned 
—I could not grasp her ! 

«I uttered one cry in my agony ; and then, with fran- 
tic violence, [ hurled myself against a portion of the 
wreck. La illaba illallah—there is but one Allah! the 
effort, the struggle, the attempt to brave the death which 
had so long evaded me, brought partial freedom—I had 
burst my bonds! Fora moment I could but raise my 
arms high into the air, strike the palms of my spread 
hands forcibly together, and scream outa withering shriek 
of half maddened delight—but soon came the remem- 
brance of Comladeve—she was already carried far, far 
beyond my reach—but what was space? labour! time? 
I was free!—free! I cast my heavy turban from my 
head ; I parted the waves with a powerful stroke, and I 
gained rapidly upon my mistress—nearer! nearer !—I 
grasped her mantle—I drew her forcibly towards me— 
her pale cheek touched my hand—my breath was in her 
hair—one more effort—one more—and I should hold her 
to my heart—I, who for long years had been alone— 
alone, upon the waste of waters—one more effort, and 
she would be mine. Ajaib—wonderful ! my Comladeve 
—the blossom of my soul! I made it—I strove to beat 
back a mighty billow, but it overwhelmed me—a huge 
fragment of the wreck passed over us, and I lost my 
hold—Comladeve was gone—gone for ever !” 

A wild shriek broke from the lips of the dervish as he 
buried his head upon his knees, and cowered under the 
vision which his own distempered fancy had conjured 
up; while Ildji Reza, excited beyond all power of for- 
bearance, sprang to his feet, and hurriedly whispered : 
“Oghour ola—Heaven speed you—but tell me, what 
more? what more?” 

“ Bana bak—look at me,” said the wretched man ; 
“can you not read the characters that the foul fiend 
burnt into my brow when he fled howling before the 
fury of my despair? We met face to face—there—on 
the wild waves just subsiding after the tempest—we met, 
and struggled as demons only struggle—we wrestled to- 
gether—but I shouted aloud the name, of the prophet; 
and as he cowered before me, he grasped my brain, and 
seared it with his fiery touch. 


“ After this I slept—ay, slept! I had dreams too— 


dreams of sunshine, and birds, and flowers, and cool 


green leaves, and gushing streams; and I wandered 
among them with Comladeve—but at length T awoke— 
awoke to find myself stretched along the earth! The 
sea was near me, but the tide did not touch me where I 
lay ; bright sheils were scattered along the strand, and 
the morning sun was glittering gaily on the waters. I 
beat the earth with my hand, and the blood flowed from 
it—I rose to my feet; the dark rocks heaved under my 
weight, and I staggered and almost fell; but J felt the 
earth! Iwas once more like my fellow men—~and I 
crawled along amid the high grass, and the painted 
flowers, till I found that which I sought—it was not the 
houri of paradise—it was not the rose-garden of Nisha- 
por—it was a human being; a creature of my own kind 
—a holy man—a santon of the desert. Mashallah ! how 
I yelled forth my joy when I saw him leaning upon his 
staff; but he repulsed me with scorn and loathing—he 
—the first human being whom I approached for years 
—-Lahnet be Sheitan—curse on the devil! he struck me 
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with his staff—spurned me with his foot—and turned 
away to tell his chaplet, while I fainted with famine. 

“ Khawaji, my soul is sick. A light has flickered to- 
day about my brain which had been Jong put out. They 
say that I am holy, for I can pierce my side and my 
breast with sharp weapons, and torture my limbs with 
searing iron, and nipping bonds—they know not that 
the fire and the knife had done their work ere they folded 
the khirkheh of a dervish about me, and gave me a place 
in the Tekié. But all this is nearly ended: the solid earth 
reels before my eyes, and the daylight grows dim and 
dusky—yet the film has passed from my soul—I have 
been called Ibn Sallah—the Son of prayer—none knew 
the curses which had withered me for years! And to- 
day—now—come nearer to me, stranger though you be, 
to-day I can pray—the cry of my spirit is no longer 
vras, vras—kill, kill! but I say to you, Allah esmarladek 
—Allah take you into his holy keeping, for the bitterness 
of life is almost past.” 

« Allah buyak der—Allah is great!” said Lldji Reza; 
“rouse yourself, and all will vet be well; but if you 
fold your feet upon the carpet of despair, Monker and 
Nakir will soon seat themselves upon its border, and the 
shadow of their dark wings will obscure your soul.” 

“ The mountain of El Caf is high, and encloses the 
world,” replied the dying man ; “ but it cannot shut out 
Asrael the Destroyer. The bridge of Al Sirat is steep 
and narrow: the footing is but a hair’s breadth, yet it 
must be trodden by every true believer who would 
reach paradise. I am content—I do not die the howling 
maniac that I have lately lived; I see my wretchedness, 
I feel my desolation—Khawaji, pass on, and leave me ; 
Allah kerim—Allah is merciful! your charity has recon- 
ciled me with my kind, and I shail go in peace.” 

“ Nay, not so,” commenced Ildji Reza, as a swift but 
stealthy step approached the tomb-house, and the becta- 
chy passed the threshold, “ chance has flung us together 
on the way-side of life, and I will not forsake you in 
your extremity: Min Allah—Heaven forbid !” 

“ Kim boo—who is that?” demanded the new comer 
hastily, as he stopped beside the son of Yezid. “ Wal- 
lah! this is no time, Ildji Reza, to play the nurse, when 
you should be under your father’s roof, to answer to the 
voices of those who call you—away then with the speed 
of the simorg ;* you are as yet unsuspected ; delay, and 
Bashustun—on my head be it, if some babbling fuol do 
not whisper somewhat of the tale ere noon.” 

Ildji Reza glanced towards the dying dervish ; nature 
had exhausted herself in the effort which he had made 
to retrace the troubled vision of the past; and life was 
ebbing fast. Man’s care could avail no longer; and 
with a deep-breathed “ Aghour ola—Heaven speed you !” 
he turned away, and prepared to quit the tomb. 

“« Affiet ollah—much pleasure attend you,” smiled the 
bectachy, “ but forget not, young man, that I cannot be 
ever upon your path with a strong grasp and a skin of 
Cyprus wine. Be wary, therefore; and the prophet be 
propitious to your prayers.” 

“And this poor sufferer?” said the son of Yezid, 
pointing towards the dying wretch, who had now flung 
himself along the cold pavement of the tomb: “ you 
will not leave him in his misery ?” 

“ Away—I will abide here while he needs me,” was 
the reply ; “I shall not be long delayed.” 

And without further parley, Ildji Reza walked forth 
into the clear calm air of morning, with the feeling of 
one who has awakened from a horrid dream. 

The breath of the lemon trees was flooding the at- 
mosphere with perfume, and the scented dews were drop- 
ping from the branches beneath which he passed. The 
incense, offered up by nature to the Eternal, was ascend- 
ing on all sides; and the glorious sun, the visible pre- 
sence of the Deity, was calling into life all animate 
objects, gilding the leaves and the river ripple, and shed- 
ding warmth, and brightness, and beauty over the whole 
creation. 


—— 
CHAPTER XIII. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. 


In the city all was already astir. 
camels, and the barking of the watch-dogs of the Mei- 
dan; the shouting of the slaves at the caravanserais, 
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and the cry of the muezzin from the minaret of the 
Great Mosque; all proclaimed that the sun had risen; 
and many a pious mussulmaun was on his way towards 
the stately temple which was built by Heraclius, in 
honour of Zechariah, the father of John the Baptist, but 
which it is now death to any Christian to enter. 

Ildji Reza walked swiftly through the streets; and 
stepping over the two slaves who were yet lying sleeping 
in the outer hall of his father’s house, hastened to his 
own apartment. When he had closed the door, and 
flung himself down upon the heaped-up cushions which 
his attendants had prepared for his repose, he began to 
review more leisurely the events of the past night; and 
eager as he was once more to sun himself in the eyes 
of the beautiful Delsaisé, he could not conceal from his 
own reason that all future attempts to invade the garden 
pavilion must prove abortive as well as perilous, when 
the vigilance of the bey’s household had been once 
aroused. Nor could he wholly divest himself of a feeling 
of extreme and anxious terror, as he remembered that 
suspicion might have attached itself to his fair and gen- 
tle mistress; and that although he had individually 
escaped the penalty of his rash adventure, it might be 
visited in tenfold severity upon her! 

On—on—progressed thought ; one dark memory link- 
ing itself to another, and forming a hitter chain of 
wretchedness, ‘The Toorkoman—the steed—the mahak 
—the deadly vow by which he was fettered—that vow 
from which there was no appeal, and no release—by 
which Delsaisé would be sacrificed; and he himself die 
ten thousand deaths ! 

To look back upon the past was madness ; and, with 
the natural buoyancy of youth, he turned afier a while 
to the future; and began tu devise new stratagems, which 
were each discarded in turn as unfeasible, or likely to be 
unproductive of success, until he at length resolved to 
trust to his felech ; and after having swallowed his coffee, 


to repair to the hammam, and take advantage of any 
good fortune or lucky chance that might betide him. 
Having decided on this very simple mode of action, 
Ildji Reza, after a short rest, rose from his couch, and 
having smoked a chibouque, hastened to the shop of the 
Armenian barber, who was want to operate upon the 
heads and chins of all the handsome youths of Damascus. 


“Khosh geldin, effendim,” said the operator, as Idji 
Reza entered the spacious paved apartment, surrounded 
by sofas, on which were congregated, even at this early 


hour, half a score of the gay young gallants of the city. 
“ You are welcome, my master; and the rather that [ 
last night received a packet of soap from Stamboul, and 


scented oils from Smyrna, which have not yet been 
rubbed upon the beard of any effendi who frequents my 
shop. And sooth to sey, klawaji, you have need of 
them, for your chin is in a disarray which would go nigh 
to ruin my reputation if you were to walk through the 
tcharchi uncombed, as you have entered here. There is 
news, too, in the city—the harem of Kassim Bey has 


been attempted: some idle mascara (scaramouch) with 
better legs than wits, was seen to leap the wall of the 
women’s gardens; and such screeching and screaming 
have not been heard under that roof since it was raised ; 
as the aga baba himself told me, when he came in just 


at sunrise, in order that I might repair the ravages of the 
nocturnal chase in which he had been engaged—” 

« And as usual,” Jaughed out Latif Effendi, throwing 
forth a volume of smoke in which he was nearly en- 
veloped, “the oldest and the ugliest of the women made 
the uproar, while the young ones ran to strive for a part- 
ing glimpse of the intruder.” 

“ Hai, hai—true, truae—on my head be it,” said Tdji 
Reza, forcing a mirth which he was far from feeling. 
« What is written, is written; and the lovely are never 


the merciless. But who was the delhibashi—the prince 
of madmen—who attempted so rash an exploit ?” 
“ Some say it was Ashref the Numidian melon-mer- 


chant, who had become enamoured of the negress Gia- 
dilla, the dusky handmaiden of that queen-lily, the fair 
Delsaisé, the bey’s only child,” again broke in the wag- 
gish Latif; “but others affirm that it was none other 
than our worthy host here, Apic Ouglou, who had dreamt 
a dream of the young hanoum effendi herself, while beat- 
ing up the suds destined to lave the thick head of the 
cadi; (may his beard prosper!) and who—” 

“Me? Asteferallah! Me?” exclaimed the alarmed 
barber : “ Heaven forbid! Is it for me to dream dreams 
of a bey’s daughter, and to put my neck into the 
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preserve me from such mad presumption !” 


A peal of low chuckling laughter followed close on 
the barber’s deprecatory exclamation ; while, withdraw- 
ing his turban, Idji Reza seated himself, and ran his fin- 
gers complacently through his luxuriant and glossy beard. 

“Guzel, pek guzel!’ said the Armenian admiringly, 
as he also passed his hand over it; “handsome, very 
handsome! Bashustun—on my head be it, there are not 
half a dozen such beards as this in Damascus !” 

“Say half a hundred, Apic, my friend, say half a 
hundred,” smiled Latif Effendi, “or you will lose your 
practice, seeing that we are all more or less touched by 
your decision! for myself I care not; I am beyond your 
malice—but Sarim the Bynbashi, Benezer the Saraf, and 
Mazzouk the Khoja of his excellency Aslan Pasha, will 
one and all feel themselves aggrieved: as I hear that 
they have been wickedly called sakil-siz (no beards) by 
the idle boys of the city: and that they have not re- 
joiced in the name.” 

«“ Min Allah—Heaven forbid that I should anger the 
effendis by a light word,” said the mild Armenian ; “ but 
even as the yuzbashi (the captain of a hundred) loves 
to handle a good weapon, so do I joy to comb out a fine 
beard.” 


As the barber spoke he threw around IIdji Reza a 
fringed and embroidered napkin, and prepared his razors, 
by trying their temper on the palm of his hand; and 
while he was thus engaged, one of the itinerant perfume 
merchants so common in the east, an old and withered 
woman, whose feeble steps were supported by a staff, 
stopped on the threshold, and invited the effendis to ex- 
amine her wares, 

« No, no; see you not that their excellencies are en. 
gaged !”” said the Armenian, motioning her away ; “ pass 
on; we need you not!” 

“ Sen ektiar der—you are the master,” replied the old 
crone quietly, * but surely these handsome gallants must 
want something to send to the young beauties whom 
they worship; and you will not spoil my market, I trast, 
Apic Oglou, you whom I have known for so many years, 
and to whom I have not been quite useless.” 

« Evallah—to be sure, to be sure,”’ hastily interposed 
the barber, “I owe you no ill will, Satira ; but to-day 
you will lose your time by loitering at my threshold.” 

“ Satira!” exclaimed I[ldji Reza anxiously, “ did you 


call her Satira!? Is she the worthy woman who has been 
thrice before the eadi, and once bastinadoed, for intro- 
ducing into the hidden chambers of the harem certain 
missives, where words of passion were inscribed with 
gold dust upon the leaves of roses? Is she—” 

“It is myself, effendimou, my master,” said the old 


woman, nodding her veiled head, and turning her dim 
eyes towards the enquirer, as she advanced into the 
apartment, and deposited her essence-case on the lip of 
the marble fuuntain: “it is myself, khatoun, my darling: 
and, aged as I am, I care neither for the cadi nor the 
thong. What shall I show to the beyzadeh? I have 
dyes, and soaps, and unguents ; essences, and spices, and 
pastilles made of all the precious gums of Araby, and 
sparkling with gold dust; I have calams for tracing gen- 
tle words; and all the love-ballads of Hatiz, written in 
characters of many colours. I have amulets, and charms, 
and spells: bouquets of spices and garlic, to preserve the 
young mother and ber infant from the influence of the 
Evil Eve ;* and—” 

«« Have you any charm to preserve us from the influ- 
ence of the black and bright ones which flash upon us 
as we walk the bazar, from beneath the jealous yash- 
macs of our young beauties?” asked Latif; “ for the 
Evil Eye, we of Damascus fear it not; and care not, 
though—” 

«“ Yavash, yavash—softly, softly, effendim,” broke in 
the old woman; “Allah baydk der—let us utter no 
words that we have not thrice turned in the palms of 
our hands, lest we wish to gather them up again when 
it is too late.” 

And a murmur of “ Taib! taib!—well eaid, well 
said,” from the groups around the apartment, bore testi- 
mony that the feeling of defiance towards the Evil Eye 
was not so common in the good city of Damascus, as 





* It is a common custom in Turkey to send thase 
bouquets as presents to the mothers of new-born infants, 
. who have the most perfect faith im their efficacy. 
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had it believed. 

“But you ask if I have spells against bright eyes, 
effendimou ? Min Allah—Heaven forbid. How should 
I vend my wares, and to whom, if the peris of paradise 
were to fold their wings, and wither into afrits? And 
how should I pass away my hours, were it not that I 
always carry home the merchandise that I sell, and de- 
liver with the gift the «Oghour ola—the Aliah speed 
you,’ of the giver !” 

“ Mashallah ! she speaks well,” laughed her listeners. 

« And who see I there, on the sofa beyond ?” sud- 
denly exclaimed the crone. “Can it really be my lord 
Aboudahab himself, the light of my eyes, and the hope 
of my soul! Nato ne—there it is—I sought you all 
yesterday, agam, and found you not; and to-day, when 
[looked no Jonger, thinking that my lord had left the 
city, I encounter you here, and may do mine errand.” 

«“ And what errand can Satira, the discreet perfume 
merchant, have with the staid and pious Aboudahab?!” 
shouted one of the young men. “ Speak, effendim, 
what can be the business of this veiled houri with you ?” 

« Allah bilir—Allah alone knows,” said the handsome 
young Yuzbashi of the pasha’s guard, who had been 
thus unceremoniously addressed, endeavouring, as he 
spoke, to assume an expression of unconcern, which, 
however, sat but awkwardly upon him. “ Have you yet 
to learn that she is the mother of lies, and that she is as 
likely to hatch one for me as for any other of this goodly 
company? Mashallah, the wonder is neither a plague 
nor an earthquake.” 

« Bakalum—we shall see,” was the laughing rejoinder. 
“Say your errand boldly, Satira, my soul, for you find 
that the brave captain defies you.” 

«“ Yok, yok—no, no,” persisted the old woman. “The 
yuzbashi jests, for he has more discretion than to make 
the brow of a pretty hanoum wear the tint of the pro- 
phet’s banner. Bak, effendim—see, sir,” she pursued, 
taking from her girdle a delicate roll of parchment, fast- 
ened with a lock of silky hair, “does this deserve no 
better welcome from the Yuzbashi Aboudahab than foul 
words, and the shame that is worse than words? Aman 
—mercy! but I looked for other coin when I ran the 
risk of the lash, to convey this written violet to his own 
hands.” 

“Peace, peace, Satira, jaquir benum—my guardian 
angel,” exclaimed the young soldier, forgetting his con- 
fusion in his eagerness to obtain possession of the billet- 
doux ; and drawing furth at the same time his embroider- 
ed purse, “I will ransom the prize bravely , would that 
[ could pay every word with a piece of gold, I should 
not grudge the price !” 

And regardless of the merriment around him, the de- 
lighted lover thrust a handful of silver coins into the 
ready palm of the old crone; and hastened to detach 
the bright tress which bound up the scroll. 

ee 
CHAPTER XIV. 
THE ARAB STEBED—CONTINUED. 

Ildji Reza had been no inattentive spectator of the 
scene ; and when the decrepid messenger of love had 
transferred the money with a low chuckling laugh to the 
bag which she carried in her girdle, he disengaged him- 
self from ihe hands of the Armenian, and proceeded to 
pour upon his beard the contents of one of the essence 
botiles, 

« Alhemdullilah—praises be to the prophet !” mutter- 
ed Satira, as she marked the reckless profusion of the 
son of Yezid; what can he have to ask of me! ekhi 
kateti—there is something—What a beyzadeh is this, 
who empties at one effort as much perfume as he must 
pay with a broad piece of gold! I shall have to run my 
old neck into the bowstring for this !” 

Then, aflecting not to remark his occupation, she 
turned towards one of the groups, and demanded, 
«* What can I do for your excellencies? I have charms 
for all evils—beng and hashish* for the sleepless, per- 
fumes for the luxurious, and enameled boudakast{ for 
the harem. Ne apalum—what can I do?” 

“ You may give me some beng, kizem, my daughter,” 
said Mansoor Aga, the dull-winded saraf of the pasbalik, 
as he flung down a piece of money ; “’tis the best charm 
I know against all the ills of life—better even than the 
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* Narcotics, } Pipe-bowls, . 


sherbet of the Franks, for it leaves no headache behing 
it. 

“« Attar-gul for me, mother,” said Latif Effendi; «yp. 
less, indeed, you have another love-missive to dispose of, 
and then I am willing to become a purchaser: though, 
for a priestess of Aniran,* methinks you are somewhat 
dull in your office.” 

« Ay, ay, love tokens are the raz kallah—the daily 
bread of you gay young effendis; you never weary of 
them. But is it the handsome son of Beamrillah the 
jeweller, who asks me for such ware? Ai, ai, there is no 
truth left within the barrier of El Caf!” 

“ Wallah ! it is well said,” ezclaimed Ildji Reza, as he 
took up a packet of the powder of the sweet-scented 
violet, and a small box of the paste of the white lity, a 
delicate and costly preparation for the hands; «and 
now, count up my debt, good mother, and let me cancel 
it.” 

« Allah moutéyemmin éiléyé agam—Allab grant that 
it be of omen to you, my lord,” said the old women, 
“for it will cost you some coin. Bé hey !—what is 
this? a whole bottle of essence, of which every drop is 
worth—” 

« Listen, mother,” said Ildji Reza, in a low voice ; «] 
am not yet content with my purchase. I covet all your 
wares ; but I will not purchase them here. Mect me an 
hour hence in the great cemetery ; and meanwhile here 
is what will supply you with a pillauf at your mid-day 
meal ;” and he flung into her basket a large gold coin 
which she greedily secured. 

“Said my lord one hour hence.” 

“J did.” 

« Pek ahi—it is well. I will be there.” 

This short dialogue did not pass unobserved ; and the 
jests were numerous with which Ildji Reza had to con- 
tend ere he quitted the shaving room of the Armenian 
barber. But his heart was too deeply engaged for him 
to heed them ; and a gibe was yet upon the lips of the 
incorrigible Latif when he took leave of the laughing 
company, and bent his way towards the cemetery of the 
city. ° 

There, among the tal! cypresses, seated upon a grave, 
and leaning against the turban-crested headstone, he 
found the old woman already awaiting him. Her basket 
and essence-case were beside her, and she was quietly 
smoking her chibouque, which, however, as soon as he 
approached, she hastily put away in order to re-arrange 
her yashmac. 

«“ What is written is written,” she said, as he stopped 
beside her. “It requires no calam to inscribe the truth 
on the surface of my understanding—Son of Yezid, you 
are in love; and you want me to peril life and limb in 
your cause.” 

“Min Allah—Heaven forbid! I have not such des- 
perate visions,” exclaimed the young man, gaily. “ You, 
Satira, khatoun, have trodden the harem floor too often 
with a feather from the bulbul’s throat in your keeping, 
to run much risk of mischief in obliging me. You 
have been young in your time, mother, and perhaps 
beautiful ; and now—” 

« And what now ?” hastily broke in the aged woman; 
“ now, you would tell me that I am old, and wrinkled, 
and palsied ; and that such as I am are not numbered 
among the houri—I know it—I know it—I require no 
assurance that I am changed from the days when a 
smile from my lip made the crown of the loved one’s 
head touch the cupola of heaven. Son of Yezid, were 
it not so, I should not be here and thus. Then the gold 
of Sumatra was on my neck, and the diamonds of the 
farthest east upon my brow—the cachemires of Thibet 
bound a waist as slender as the cypress; and the silks 
of Bithuania were folded about a form as graceful as 
that of the simorg—veils of muslin, as fine as the gossa- 
mer that flits across the setting sun, shielded my face 
from the beam that would have marred its beauty—a 
face that looked like the moon at its full, in the season 
when the vines are leafless, and the stars bold their place 
about her silver throne, almost as radiant as herself— 
now, my yashmac is coarse and heavy, the gold and the 
gems have passed away; I smile, but it is in bitterness, 
for no fond eye hangs vpon my looks: and I fold my 
cloak about as Jone a heart as any in Damascus. Needed 
there words, then, effendim, from the gay and the hand- 
some, like yourself, to remind me of the change ?” 





* Hymen. 
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« Nay, nay, you mistook met” interposed Ildji Reza, 
as the bitter smile passed from the lips of his companion, 
« T would have said that none better than yourself could 
feel and act for me. Let us waste no more words ; 1 
love Delsaisé Hanoum, the daughter of Kassim Bey—” 

« Love who ?” exclaimed the essence merchant. “ Bé 
hey—What’s this ?— Would none other do for the son 
of Yezid the merchant than the only child of the fierce 
Kassim Bey? Think, think, effendim—you are too 
young and too gallant to offer your neck to the bow- 
string—I will dip my hand in no pillauf like this—Allah 
pilir—Allah alone knows how it might end.” 

« Have you then never heard that she was offered to 
me in marriage, and that I refused to bring a wife into 
my harem? You look surprised, mother, but I tell you 

the truth. It matters not wherefore, but 1 have changed 
my humonr, and now I would make her love me ere she 
enters the house of my father, that she may forget my 
past coldness.” 3 

«It will be no heavy task,” said the old woman, as 
she gazed admiringly on the handsome youth; “ you 
have but to gallop past her window, or to saunter be- 
neath it, or, in short, to show yourself by any means in 
your power, and your object will be accomplished.” 

“I would do more,” said Ildji Reza. “I cannot be 
content with the mere eye-worship, that may be won by 
every handsome camal in the city; I would penetrete 
into the harem, and look upon her, and commune with 
her, and pour out my soul in passionate words, which 
should fall gently on’ her ear, as the leaves of the gum- 
cistus on the earth at twilight.” 

“And what furtherance seek you from me in this 
wild scheme?” asked the old woman. 

« The loan of a disguise. Your cloak, your veil, and 
your essence-box. Goto the bazar, mother, and pur- 
chase for me toys and gauds such as may fix the eye of 
a young beauty; teach me the quivering tone, the un- 
steady step, and the cant and craft of your calling—nay, 
no denial—I will pay you back in gold enough to en- 
able you to smoke the chibouque of your age in peace.” 

“ But should my share in this mad attempt be disco- 
vered—” 

“ Korkma—fear not,” said Ildji Reza. “I will peril 
neither your neck nor my own beard. What is written 
is written. I have resolved on this venture, and I will 
not be turned from my purpose.” 

« Allah buyak der!” apostrophised the essence mer- 
chant; “the hair grows fast upon young heads, and 
some one must play the barber! I am ready, effendim. 
I will trust both to your prudence and generosity. And 
now, give me gold that I may hasten to the bazar to my 
friend Mazzouk, the honestest merchant who ever dropped 
atta-gul into an ivory box; for I will trade for you, 
Agam, as for myself. Deovletin istial—may your pros- 
perity increase !” she added, as Ildji Reza placed a well- 
filled purse in her ready hand: “I always love to trade 
with such as you; the women, ay, even the youngest, 
the handsomest, and the wealthiest, will cavil with me 
fora dinar, and blacken my face to obtain a bargain; 
while the gallants of the city are as ready with their 
gold as with their jests. T'o-morrow, then, effendim, I 
will return and bring to you on this very spot all that 
you have asked of me.” 

“Tt is well—farewell, then, till to-morrow,” said the 
young man, as he turned away. 

“ Delhibashi—prince of madmen!” muttered the old 
woman, while she followed him with her eyes. “ He 
shall pay me all, a/l, ere he risks the venture; for, if 
Sheitan does not aid him, he will not escape in a whole 
skin from Kassim Bey.” 


—>— 
CHAPTER XV. 


THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. 


Slowly, and absorbed in thought, Hdji Reza quitted 
the cemetery, and turned his steps towards his father’s 
house. The tapestry door of the merchant’s chamber 
was held aside by.a slave, for Yezid was about to pass 
out; and the young man met him on the threshold at a 
moment when he would gladly have avoided all notice. 
But this was not to be ; for, when a grecting had passed 
between them, Iidji Reza found himself invited by a 
grave and silent gesture to follow the khawaji back into 
the apartment whence he had but a moment before been 
about to depart ; and, as he entered, a feeling of impa- 


tient irritation grew upon him, on perceiving upon the 
sofa of Yezid a couple of carefully folded parcels, cover- 
ed by finely wrought bokshas, or handkerchiefs, such as 
are only wrapped about the most valuable merchandise. 

“ Wallah billah—by the prophet!” mattered the 
young man beneath his breath, “ Hére has my unhappy 
felech led me into a disenssion on the relative value of 
muslins and tissues, when I would have shut myself into 
my chamber to arrange my plans for to-morrow. But 
patience, Ildji Reza, thou must fulfil thy destiny.” 

The philosophy of the son of Yezid seemed indeed 
about to be put to the test; for the door of the apart- 
ment was scarcely closed behind them, and the merchant 
had barely reached the centre of the floor, when he 
pointed to the packages on the sofa, and asked in a tone 
of bitterness and wounded pride, “ Ildji Reza, do you 
see those bokshas ?” 

“T do.” 

« Can you guess what they contain ?” 

“Perhaps muslins from Hindostan; perhaps silks 
from Broussa; or it may be jewels from—” 

“ They contain all of these,” interposed Yezid, hasti- 
ly ; “and each the most costly of its kind—and yet— 
listen to me, Ildji Reza—I swear that they are more 
loathsome in my sight than if they were the discarded 
rags of some filthy Jew. They were the bridal gifts of 
the son of Yezid to the daughter of Kassim Bey—from 
the relenting lover to the neglected mistress—and you 
see how they have sped. The profligate heir of the poor 
khawaji is no longer a fitting suitor for the only child of 
the haughty bey. You have played the fool so well, 
Ildji Reza, that you have transferred the motley to me, 
and I shall be pointed at as I walk the city streets,” 


young man. 

“ Yavash, yavash—softly, softly,” said the merchant, 
in the calm accent of concentrated passion ; “ anger is 
unavailing, and hot words were made for women. 


’ 


tchorba (soup) with a noble—we have put our beards 
into his hand, and we have no right to complain that he 
has plucked them out. You now know all, Ildji Reza, 





the merchants of the city.” 


Ildji Reza was aware that the outward show of calmness 
which his father had maintained during their brief inter- 
view, was as deceitful as the stillness of a volcano ere 
the lava flood bursts forth; and he did not dare to de- 
tain him: while a rush of conflicting feelings rooted 
him for a time to the spot, and kept him motionless. 

All was then over as regarded his recognised marriage 
with the beautiful Delsaisé. Should he win her by 


—that she had been accessory to his insulting dismissal 
—the novelty of his affection had worn away—the mys- 
tery of his love was about to be terminated by a mar- 
riage sanctioned by her father, and her woman-fancy, 
thwarted in its full flow, had degenerated into disappoint- 
ed indifference. But, no, no; this could not, could not 


he would not believe that her pride could play the traitor 
to her peace. 

He would trust to her affection—he must trust to it, 
not only his happiness, but his life, or she was lost to 
him for ever; for he felt assured that his disguise, care- 
fully as it might be adjusted, would soon fail to insure 
his safety beneath the eyes of suspicion and enquiry. 

But what cared Ildji Reza for the risk? What was 
life to him, if its best principle were wanting? He was 


himself to happy dreams of the sweet existence, which 
far, far from Damascus, and from the frown of a proud 
father, he would lead with Delsaise—with the loved one 





whom he would rescue from her cheerless thraldom to 
be the wife of his bosom, and the idol of his heart—but 
suddenly a dark shadow crossed the mirror of his mind 
—he remembered the Toorkoman, and all was again de- 
spair and remorse ! 

Thus did Ildji Reza pass the night: sometimes wrap- 
ped in visions which could have been realised only in 
the paradise of Mahomet, and at others sunk in un- 





content to abide his fate; and, for a while, he abandoned | 


As Yezid ceased speaking, he clapped his hands, and | 
a slave reappeared on the threshold with his slippers. | 


stratagem, he must fly with her to another land—and it | 
might even be—and in that thought there was madness! | 


be! He remembered a thousand whispered words which | 
had pledged her to him in every change of fortune; and | 








availing regret and trembling apprehension. But the 


Now, by the soul of the prophet!” burst forth the | 


We | 
are no longer held worthy to dip our spoon into the same | 


and mast henceforward be content to seek a wife among | 





morrow came at length; and the young man, rousing 
himself by a violent effort, prepared to keep his adven- 
turous appointment with the essence merchant. 

When he reached the spot where he had left Satira 
on the previous day, he found her already at her post; 
but as he approached, she moved silently on until she 
stood amid a cluster of thickly-planted trees, and beside 
a tomb of unusual size; here she paused, and drawing 
from beneath her cloak a parcel of considerable bulk, 
she flung it at the feet of Ildji Reza. 

“ You are obeyed, my son,” she said, as she deposited 
her essence-box on the ground beside her; “and fear 
not, for though the garments be coarse and worn, they 
came not from the quarter where the khanzyr (hogs) of 
Jews nurse the plague that it may scatter the true be- 
lievers before its loathsome breath. It is true that I have 
paid a heavier sum for them than if I had purchased 
them of the dogs of infidels; but I preferred the pillauf 
of safety to the pomegranate of gold, and heeded not the 
price. Bak agam—look, my lord,” she continued, as 
she unfolded the squalid raiment in which the hitherto 
fastidious Ildji Reza was about, although not without a 
disgustful shudder, to envelope himself. “ Here are an 
antery and schalwar which the effendi, who sold them to 
me, valued at two purses, though, at length, by dint of 
cavil, I paid for them both with one—and here is a 
feridjhe (mantle) of green cloth—you will be for a time 
descended from our holy prophet—see that your deeds 
do no dishonour to the alliance—it is somewhat short 
for you, of a truth; but these capital boots of yellow 
morocco (scarcely soiled, by the way, save that they have 
been slightly discoloured by the mud of the city streets) 
will render that inconvenience of little account. And 
now seat yourself, that I may arrange your yashmac; 
the muslin is rent in places, and it will require some 
skill to fold it to the best advantage. Pek ahi—very 
well!” she said exultingly, as she concealed the hand- 
some face of the son of Yezid beneath the tattered veil 
of coarse white muslin ; “ but you must remember that 
your eyes are visible, and that no old merchant pedler 
suffers her glances to go roving far and wide, as yours 
are wont to do; drop your eyelids heavily over then, or 
you will be betrayed ere the Aga Baba has accepted 


| your bribe, and suffered you to pass into the harem.— 


Bear in mind, too, that your feridjhe is something of the 
shortest; lean, therefore, upon your staff, and bend your 
knees; sink your head between your shoulders, and give 
a curve to your back; the years which can be flung off 
at will may be allowed to press hard for a few hours.” 

Iidji Reza Jistened in silence, for his heart was too full 
for idle colloquy , and when he was fairly invested with 
his new character, and that his own garments were 
folded and delivered to the safe keeping of his garrulous 
companion, he flung to her a purse, which she deemed 
it expedient to secure without comment, and lifting the 
essence-box from the earth, and seizing the staff which 
she held towards him, he took leave of the old woman ; 
and while she seated herself on the tomb, and prepared 
to recruit her exhausted energies with a chibouque, he 
quietly passed out of the cemetery. 

Not an eye turned on him in enquiry as he traversed 
the city streets; his disguise and his caution were alike 
perfect; and he had gained a considerable portion of 
self-confidence when he at length paused at the harem 
door of Kassim Bey. 

Well did he know that on the result of the next few 
hours depended his future welfare—that on the sounding 
of this particular chord on the mysterious instrument of 
fate, hung the harmony or discord of his after life; and 
he resolved to meet it manfully. 

Two sharp strokes with the head of his staff brought 
a negro slave to the threshold, who, holding the door 
carefully in his hand, uttered a quick and angry enquiry 
as to the identity of the stranger. 

“Tt is me, janum—my soul; it is me,” replied the 
impostor, boldly ; “ surely you bave not forgotten me so 
soon, effendim, in the fumes of my own gebeli—bana 
bak—look at me, I am Satira the essence merchant, with 
a fresh cargo of perfumes for the fair hanoums of the 
bey’s harem, and a stock of the finest Salonica tobacco 
for my own friends. Open the door, agam, open the 
door, and let me pass in, for I am weary.” 

“ You must rest a while in the hall, mother, until I 
summon the Aga Baba,” said the slave. “I am but 
newly arrived, and you are a stranger to me. You can 
unpack the tobacco while you wait.” 
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«'Taib—well said,” retorted the visiter; it is gebeli 
for a pas!ia, and you shall taste of the best—and for my 


lord \he Aga Baba (may bis power increase!) is not my 
life and all that [ have at his command? for has he not 
ever turned the light of his countenance upon me, and 
brightened my soul?” 

The concluding portion of this rhapsody was uttered 


with great emphasis, for the wily Ildji Reza had remark- 
ed the stealthy entrance of the hideous Numidian at the 
lower end of the hall, whence he was listening to the 
conversation, 

“The wife of Aslan Pasha has quarreled with the 
chief of her harem guard,” pursued the speaker, affect- 
ing to lay bare his merchandise to the admiration of the 
slave by who he had been admitted ; “ and she swore 
to me by the soul of the prophet, that if her husband 
loved her, her enemy should never pass another Bairam 
in the palace of the pashalik, where his duties are light, 
and his gains heavy; and she is one who will keep her 
word. ‘ But where shall we find another to supply his 
place in Damascus 1’ she asked, ‘ one worthy to watch 
over the heaven-gifted beauties of Aslan Pasha’s ha- 
rem?’ ‘Fear not, fairest of the daughters of Peristan,’ 
answered [, boldly ; ‘ the prince of Aga Babos, the most 
renowned of negroes, is within the reach of your excel- 
lency’s summons—the inimitable Kafoor Effendi, the 
trusied friend of Kassim Bey—’” 

«“ Kim boo—who is that!” growled a hoarse voice, 
sounding like the roar of a bear from amid the under- 
wood of a forest, as the redoubtable Kafoor himself came 
forward, attempting to appear unconscious of the com- 
pliments which had just been lavished on him. “ Who 
is that ? and what does she here ?” 


Ere Ildji Reza could frame a teply, the Aga Baba had 
waddled across the hall, and stood beside him; he was 
of immense size and height; his head was dispropor- 
tionably large, and flattened as though it had in his youth 
supported some overpowering weight; his eyes were 
large aud bloodshot, and overhung by long and shaggy 
brows which met across his bioad and bridgeless nose ; 
his nether lip hung low upon his chin; and the belt 
which supported his cimeter was buried between two 
ridges of fat which girdled him with obesity. 

But Ildji Reza wasted no time on the external quali- 
ties of the Aga Baba; as, making a low and respectful 
obeisance, he besought that his favour might overshadow 
him, and bis smile bring him happiness. 

« Have I done ill, my lord,” he asked, “ that before I 
subjected my wares to the eyes and fingers of half the 
city, I have brought them here to pleasure you with their 
novelty? Has the chibouque of sweet savour ceased to 
please! or may I hope again to supply the boudaka of 
the far-famed Kafoor Effendi from the fresh bag of the 
fragrant gebeli of Salonica? Have I angered my lord, 
or will he condescend to mix his sherbet from these deli- 
cate cakes of preserved sugar? Or to dip his fingers into 
this jar of tebalva, or his hand into this dish of kubeh 1”* 
and the son of Yezid, moving between the Aga Baba 
and the attendant slave, so as quite to impede the view 
of the latter, extended towards the Numidian a china 
saucer, where, in the midst of the dainties he had men- 
tioned, lay a purse of gold coins which were distinctly 
visible through the transparent muslin that contained 
them. 

« And why not?” again growled the worthy guardian 
of Kassim Bey’s harem, as he clutched with the same 
grasp the purse and the kubeh. “Is it because our own 
cooks are crafty, that there should be none other such in 
Damascus? Min Allah—Allah forbid! the food is good, 
mother, and well flavoured; and if you desire to dispose 
of your wares to the ladies of the bey, I will myself con- 
duct you to the harem.” 

Ildji Reza’s breath came quick, for although his er- 
rand appeared to speed well, there was a keen malicious 
expression in the large unsightly eye of the Numidian 
which made his pulses quiver, and redoubled his cau- 
tion. 

“It is strange that I have forgotten your name, mo- 
ther,” followed up the formidable Aga Baba, with still 
increasing scrutiny of Jook and manner; “ for it would 
seem that you and I should be well acquainted.” 

“ My lord surely jests with his slave,” said Ildji Reza, 
hurriedly ; “for how should such as he remember poor 


——— 


* Baked force-meat, wrapped in vine leaves. 
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Satira the essence merchant, save by the excess of his 
condescension 1” 

“ Hai, hai—true, true,” was the reply, as a low chuck- 
ling laugh escaped the functionary. “I should have re- 
membered you, for I saw you bastinadoed in the bazar 
by the wali’s officer for carrying love tokens into the 
harem of Nazif the jeweller—Bashustun—on my head 
be it! but the cow’s thong did its office generously that 
day, mother.” 

«“ And did my lord believe that I was guilty ?” asked 
Iidji Reza, deprecatingly, as he slipped another purse 
into the palm of the Aga Baba; “could my lord think 
that I was such a castaway ?” 

« Nay, nay ; I said not that you had done the deed,” 
was the quick reply, as the hand of the Numidian was 
hastily plunged amid the folds of his girdle, and then 
drawn back empty; “that was the wali’s affair, not 
mine—but we waste time; and truly I am not sorry to 
see you here, mother; for the lady Delsaisé, who has 
done nothing but weep for the last two days, may per- 
haps find amusement for a few moments in wasting the 
bey’s money on your toys and trumpery.” 

Little did the Numidian imagine the effect of his 
words upon the eager and impatient listener. Delsaisé 
wept then! and he alone could dry her tears, for it was 
for him that they were shed. He would have rushed to 
her presence, have flung himself at her feet, and have 
poured out his transport like a lava flood before her; but 
again the harsh voice of the Aga Baba fell upon his ear, 
and he felt the necessity of caution. 

“ You spoke of the harem of the pasha, mother, and 
of some misunderstanding which had arisen between the 
chief of the guard and his fair mistress the Buydk Ha- 
noum.—Are you sure of the fact?” 

“« As sure as that there are stars in heaven during a 
summer night. Did not the beautiful Gulzara, the rose- 
garden of delight, tell me the tale with her own coral- 
tinted lips? And did I not in return—” 

« Enough, enough, good mother; I know the rest: 
but think you that you have influence to procure the 
post for me? If you can do it, you shall pass to and fro 
unquestioned: ay, even although you were the high 
priestess of Aniran herself. I desire to serve the pasha ; 
he is indolent and generous; and so long as he can fold 
his feet upon the carpet of quiet, cares not who counts 
out the piastres of profit.” 

«“ My lord says well, and my face is blackened before 
his wisdom,” replied Ildji Reza ; “so sure as I am an es- 
sence merchant, shall Kafoor Effendi, if such be his 
pleasure, become the guardian of the bey’s harem.” 

“ You will swear this ?” 

«“ And why not ?” 

“ You will swear it by your father’s beard ?” 

«JT will.” 

“ Enough—we will talk further of this presently—but 
you must not breathe a syllable of the compact under 
this roof,” 

“T shall be as silent.as the dead; Evallah! I have long 
learned when to be mute, and when to trust myself with 
words.” 

« You are discreet and wise,” said this pink of Aga 
Babas, as he preceded the impostor to the principal 
apartment of the harem. “ Allah buydk der—Allah is 
great, fortune is not always overtaken by the swift; 
some men gather her up under the roofs of their own 
dwellings, while others wander the streets, and find no- 
thing.” 

« Ajaib!—wonderful !” ejaculated Ildji Reza, as if in 
amazement at the wisdom of his companion. 

«“ Wherefore,” continued the Numidian, with increased 
sententiousness ; “ look not for inordinate and exceeding 
profit in the vending of your wares; rapaciousness is 
unseemly ; the prophet favours the right minded, and 
the just are always the happy.” 

The son of Yezid listened, half wondering and half 
amused, to this tirade from the lips of an individual who 
had just received a bribe to betray his trust; but 
chancing to glance around, he discovered that they were 
watched by a young slave, bound on some errand in the 
harem; and he at once understood the plot of the 
comedy. 

“ Haniah Delsaisé Hanoum—where is the lady Del- 
saisé ?” enquired the Aga Baba, affecting suddenly to 
perceive the maiden. “ Here is Satira the essence mer- 
chant, who would fain tempt her with toys and per- 
fumes.” 


” 





« Aferin—well done !” was the reply ; “ you are well 
met, mother ; for we have scarce a pastille left in the 
palace; and the wife of Timsah the mir akhor (head 
groom) is the mother of a fine boy, and we have no spell 
against the Evil Eye to offer her.” 

« Leave it all to me, kizem—my daughter,” returned 
Ildji Reza, dreading lest the bright-eyed damse! should 
detain him ; “ leave it all to me ; prettier trinkets, choicer 
scents, or stronger spells I have never vended than those 
in my present stock.” 

As he spoke, the Aga Baba put aside the fringed and 
embroidered screen which veiled the door of an apart. 
ment at the extremity of the inner hall or saloon in 
which they stood; and, with a lowly prostration, Iliji 
Reza paused at the threshold. 

—>— 
CHAPTER XVI. 
THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. 


The low cushioned divan which stretched along three 
sides of the spacious room was of crimson velvet flower- 
ed with gold, and from the seat to the floor a rich fringe 
of the same costly material fell glittering in the light. 
The apartment was covered with a bright coloured Per- 
sian carpet; gilt cages, containing gaily plumed birds, 
were hung against the walls, and instruments of music 
were scattered about in every direction. 

On one corner of the sofa sat the beautiful Delsaisé; 
she was as pale as a lotus under the moonbeams ; and 
about her waist she wore the gorgeous scarf which had 
been the love gift of Ildji Reza. A cluster of tuberoses 
lay near her, but she appeared to have flung them aside 
in weariness of spirit. At her feet reclined the faithful 
Ziba, seeming scarcely less sorrowful than herself; and 
a pang smote on the heart of Ildji Reza as he remarked 
the air of languid indifference with which his lovely 
mistress turned to note the entrance of the stranger, ever 
an event of interest in a Turkish harem, 

“Here is a visiter, effendim,” said the Aga Baba; 
“ Satira the pedlar, who is come to ease you of your 
gold, should your humour serve.” 

“She is welcome,” was the unmoved reply. 

“ May your days be many, and your beauty never de- 
crease,” commenced the impostor, in a less assured tone 
than he had yet spoken, for the spell of her loveliness 
was on him; “deovletin istiat—may you increase in 
prosperity, and may every wind waft to your brow the 
tint of the lily, and the breath of the violet.” 

The Jay started as the voice met her ear, Tor, dis- 
guised though it was, it awoke an echo in her bosom, 
and a bright blush mantled upon her cheek, as she bent 
forward to listen more freely. 

« Are you pensive, queen of the peris? ! have love 
ballads wrought in threads of pure gold, on musilins fine 
enough to float upon the summer wind. Are you sick! 
I have perfumes which would recall the fainting spirit 
about to escape the boundary of El Caf. Have you been 
smitten by the Evil Eye ?!—though that can scarcely be, 
when your cheek is all beauty, and your brow all light; 
I have charms, and spells, and amulets, to overcome the 
visitation.” 

« Give me those! give me those!” exclaimed the fair 
girl, eagerly. « My heart is sad; and I would fain find 
a spell by which it may be lightened.” 

“ Heaven grant that it be of good omen to you !” said 
the disguised merchant, as he advanced to the sofa, and 
spread his wares upon the carpet. “ For the Evil Eye, 
spices, and garlic, and beads, and crescents of bone, 
avail much when properly prepared ; but for a heavy 
heart there are other spells more simple, such as wither- 
ed flowers, gathered when the sun of joy had opeued 
wide their petals, and preserved where no eye could see 
them fade. Bak, effendim—see, lady ;” and Ildji Reza 
held towards her a spray of withered jasmine, bound 
about with a long lock of jetty hair. 

« La illaba illallah—there is but one Allah!” mur- 
mured the beautiful daughter of the bey, as she recog- 
nised her own offering to Ildji Reza; and at once, with 
the natural penetration of woman, felt assured of his 
secret. But how, good mother, can these faded blos- 
soms lessen my grief ?” 

«“ By teaching you, sultana, that all is not dark when 
a cloud comes upon the sky: that when it is night in 
one land, the sun is shining in another; and that when 
the gloom is the most dense, the brightness is ofttimes 
at hand.” 
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The lady Delsaisé hung eagerly upon his words ; and 
even Ziba was roused by a strange suspicion ; while the 
Aga Baba—lost in dreams of ambition, and ruling in 
idea the harem of Aslan Pasha with a tod of iron— 
forcing the women to buy his foibearance with bribes ; 
and wringing from the wretches who sought the favour 
and protection of the satrap and his satellites, even to 
their last dinar—the Aga Baba was altogether uncon- 
scious of the danger to which his cupidity had afforded 
such facilities. : 

« Nay, you need not retain the charm,” continued the 
son of Yezid, as, after gazing earnestly at the faded 
flowers, the agitated girl was about to deposit them on 
the cushion beside her. “ You need only press them for 
a moment to your lips, and the spell will be complete.” 

Delsaisé obeyed, and the withered jasmine was then 
restored to its owner, who received it with as much 
fervour as though it had been a relic from the prophet’s 
tomb. 

“ Here is another and a more powerful charm,” con- 
tinued Ildji Reza emphatically; “but it can only be 
wrought at midnight, beside a fountain, and under the 
shadow of tall and leafy trees.” And he fixed his eyes 
earnestly on the maiden, to learn if she had read his 
meaning. 

« Pek ahi, dostoum—very well, my friend,” she re- 
plied with as much composure as she could assume ; 
“but may I not bring a companion with me ?” 

«Not one,” said Ildji Reza decisively. « You must 
sit beside the fountain with your face turned Mecca-ward, 
just where the shadows of the boughs are deepest; and 
dip this mirror three times into the pure water. At the 
third immersion loosen your hold, and your griefs will 
sink to the bottom of the basin with the annali: then 
cast over yourself a dark coloured cloak, and remain an 
hour motionless. Do this, and when next I bask beneath 
the glory of your smile, it will be as bright as daybreak 
in the east.” 

The fair Delsaisé extended her hand to receive the 
prize, and, as he resigned it, the son of Yezid pointed to 
the frame-work in which it was set; and the delighted 
girl saw that it was written entirely over in a small and 
distinct character. Hastily laying it aside, she busied 
herself among the toys and perfumes; and having selected 
a few of the most costly, she flung a purse of gold 
into the box, for the eye of the Aga Baba chanced to be 
upon her; and bade Ziba carry them to her mother, 
while she selected a few trifles to distribute among her 
attendants. 

Many a covert hint, and many a passionate pledge 
veiled in metaphor, passed between the happy lovers, ere 
Iidji Reza obeyed the mandate of the aga baba, and pre- 
pared to quit the harem. He arranged his merchandise 
with a care which rendered the ceremony most weari- 
some to the Numidian; and, had it not been that the 
worthy functionary was yet expecting an offering of to- 
bacco from the pedler, the son of Yezid would assuredly 
have been ejected with more speed than courtesy. All 
was, however, at length replaced : the cases were closed, 
the bokshas folded, and having pressed the hem of the 
lady’s garment to his lips, Ildji Reza found himself com- 
pelled to depart. 

But the magic mirror was in her hands—his image 
was yet in her heart—that very night, if she listened to 
his prayer, they would meet to part no more—to fly to- 
gether—to be happy! Ildji Reza scarcely felt the earth 
on which he trod—his spirit floated in the pure akash— 
he was an altered man; and he had stolen to the squalid 
hovel of Satira, and cast aside the rags in which he had 
been disguised, ere one memory of the Toorkoman and 
his own rash oath had marred the brightness of his 
visions. 

When he reached his father’s house, he paid no visit 
to the harem, for he knew that the proud spirit of his 
mother must be stricken to the earth by the indignity 
which had been offered to her only and idolised son ; but, 
Passing quietly to his own apartment, he closed the door 
against all intraders, and spent the hours which must 
intervene until midnight, in endeavouring to picture to 
himself the result of his appeal to the bey’s daughter. 
Much did he trust to the love she bore him; but alas! 
as Ildji Reza, in solitude, contemplated the extent of the 
sacrifice which, in their coming interview, he was about 
to require of her, be found himself less at ease, and by 
no means so confident of success as he had been when 
he first formed the project. 





He had asked her to fly with him; to abandon her 
father’s roof, to forego her mother’s affection, and to quit 
her birth place with all its associations of loveand luxury, 
to share the fortunes of a wanderer, who must carve oul 
his destiny in a distant land and among strangers, with 
the edge of his weapon: and IIdji Reza quailed, even in 
his solitude, when he remembered that this was not all ! 
That, before he could secure to her the mere doubtful 
benefit of such an. existence, a still more terrible trial 
awaited her! But should he tamely suffer her to incur 
it? She, in whom he had learned to garner up his soul 
—whose love was his life, whose presence made his 
paradise? Never! never! He would leave a heavy sum 
in the hands of the bectachy, to satisfy the Arab dealer 
for his accursed horse ; and on that very animal would 
he bear away his bride. The thought delighted him; 
and he hurriedly counted out a heap of gold, and secured 
it in a sealed bag, which he superscribed with the name 
of Ali the Toorkoman ; and as soon as the twilight fell, 
he hastened with it to the tomb where he had on the 
previous night been secreted by the dervish. 

All was sileat; and as no voice replied to his cautious 
whisper, he entered; and groping his way to the spot 
whence the bectachy had taken the cypress vine, he re- 
moved the stone, and deposited the gold beside the 
almost exhausted liquid: and this done, he left the build- 
ing with a lighter heart than he had known since his 
compact with the Toorkoman. 


—_— 
CHAPTER XVII. 


THE ARAB STEED—CONTINUED. 


Scarcely had the Aga Baba quitted the room with the 
son of Yezid, to secure his portion of the spoil yet to be 
obtained from the supposed pedler, in the shape of to- 
bacco and sweetmeats, than the fair Delsaisé, bending 
over her faithful Ziba, murmured, in a low happy voice, 
the name of Ildji Reza. 

« What of him effendimou—my mistress?” she asked: 
“ Mashallah! can it be that my wild suspicion was in- 
deed true? Has he really desecrated the harem of Kas- 
sim Bey by his presence !”’ 

« Not so, not so,” smiled the fond girl, trembling with 
excitement and delight. “ Say, rather, can it be that he 
has risked his life to gladden the wretched Delsais3 with 
the assurance of a love that can survive even insult ? 
Yes, Ziba, yes; it was indeed the son of Yezid who 
knelt beside me but a moment back—who made the sun- 
beams of joy penetrate through the lattices of my bosom 
—who has raised me from the depths of wretchedness to 
a bliss worthy of the houris! Guzum—my eyes! the 
light of my being! Janum—my soul! my sultan! and 
my lord! Nor am I even yet desolate, although the day- 
beam has departed, for I have still this precious anali, 
which shall be to me as a companion until we again 
meet !” 

And flinging herself back among her cushions like one 
who brooked no further converse; heedless of the piteous 
“ Eh vah! eh vah !—-Mercy on us !” of the terrified and 
conscience-stricken Ziba, the young beauty commenced 
the perusal of Ildji Reza’s communication on the frame- 
work of the hand-mirror. 

As she read, her breath came quick, and her cheek 
crimsoned—to fly with him from her home, without the 
solace of a mother’s parting kiss, and, it might be, pur- 
sued by a father’s curse ; it was a fearful prospect ! But 
to fly with him whom she loved—to be his for ever while 
life warmed her pulses—to see him, hear him, and devote 
to him the best energies of her heart—to know that for 
her love, he had thus become an exile and a wanderer— 
there was solace for all her suffering in the thought: and 
she had many hours yet left to her in which to decide ; 
while she should at least see him once more that very 
night where they had first met, and hear from his own 
lips all that he had to urge in favour of a project to which 
her trusting woman heart already inclined. 

The mirror had wrought its spell ; and when the fond 
girl had pressed again and again to her lips the precious 
characters which had been inscribed upon it, she plunged 
it into a vessel of rose-water which stood beside her, and 
smiled as she saw the writing fade beneath the moisture. 
And then, how she sighed for the twilight! and when 
the twilight fell, how earnestly she prayed for night! 
The calm, soft, perfume-laden night, with its myriad 





stars, and its fading moon, on which she guessed not that 
her young fate was hinged ! 

And the midnight came at length, and soon the harem 
of the bey was hushed in sleep. The cheek of beauty 
rested on the embroidered cushions of luxury—the music 
of the zebec, and the voices of the singing women were at 
rest ; the soul, freed from the heavy prison of the flesh, 
in which by day it was pent up, stood in all its splendour 
on the threshold of the spirit-land; and fancy, unlocking 
with a jeweled key the golden barrier of the city of 
dreams, let loose a troop of iris-habited visions which 
danced lightly through the realms of slumber; and 
cheated many a doomed and stricken wretch into a tem- 
porary glory that lent new bitterness to his waking. 

Midnight! in which prowl forth the outcast sinner, 
and the beast of prey, the terror of the city and of the 
forest ; tne felon, yet unwhipped of justice, whose deeds 
shun the light; and the wretched, to whom that light is 
loathsome. But one kept vigil at that still hour who 
was none of these: one to whom life had hitherto offered 
more of sunshine than of shade; none of whose thoughts 
were evil; and she stood listeningly for a while at the 
garden-portal of her proud father’s palace, with her white 
garments gleaming in the moonlight, and her smal! hand 
pressed upon her heart to still its beatings, like the fair 
spirit of another world, wandering by some strange spell 
among the denizens of this! 

There was not a sound to be heard in the harem— 
even the watchful Aga Baba slept—no voice came from 
the slumbering city—she heard only the whispering of 
the leaves to the summer wind, and the fal] of the foun- 
tain, as the waters plashed on the large petals of the 
delicate lilac lotus ; and the fair Delsaixé raised her bright 
young brow to the blue sky, and smiled as she fled across 
the open space which intervened between the large basin 
and the acacia-grove, where she was to meet her lover. 

He was already there awaiting her; and, as he strained 
her to his heart, and listened to her murmured words of 
tenderness and trust, he was stricken to the very soul ; 
and could have groveled in the dust at her feet, as he 
remembered the fate to which, in his ignorance and vanity, 
he had madly doomed her. “It may not yet be too late!” 
he whispered to himself; I will redeem my honour 
while I have yet time: I will tell her all; I will lay bare 
my unworthiness, and leave her for ever! She is so 
young, so beautiful, so litile fitted to a life of struggle— 
Allah be thanked, it is not yet too late !” 

“ Delsaisé !”’ he said at length, as he led her deeper 
into the shadow of the trees ; “ sultana cf my soul, with- 
out whom thesky of life will know no sun! peri, who wert 
sent on earth to show mankind the fellowship that awaits 
them in paradise! since I saw thee last—in the few fleet- 
ing hours which have elapsed since I talked to thee of 
love, and flight, and asked of thee the sacrifice of home, 
and parents, and country ; my spirit has sickened at its 
own selfishness; and now I am here to say that I cannot 
—that I will not—so wrong thy trust, so ill repay thy 
tenderness.” 


“ And wherefore?” demanded the fair girl in astonish- 
ment. “ Did I shrink from the trial? Min Allah—Hea- 
ven forbid! That is not love which basks in the sun- 
shine, and cowers under the tempest—that is nct love 
which lives on only in the midst of luxury and ease, and 
expires in the hour of trial and of tears—talk not thus, 
janum—my soul! Do you abandon nothing when you 
ask of me the sacrifice of home and friends? Does not 
our flight entail on you also the loss of both? And shall 
I murmur where you do not repine ?” 

« Delsaisé,” faltered Il'ji Reza, as he drew a dagger 
from his girdle ; “ plunge this handjar into my breast; 
it will be less painful than words like these! You know 
not half my unworthiness—half my crime—but a better 
feeling is come upon me, and you shall no longer be de- 
ceived. Inshallah! I trust in heaven, that you will par- 
don, and forget me.” 

“Forget you!” echoed the fond girl with pale and 
quivering lips. “ What words are these? If you leavo 
me I shall linger for ever about your memory, as a ghoul 
wanders among the graves of the dead—for me there will 
be no longer stars in heaven, nor flowers upon earth— 
Ildji Reza, you shall not leave me!” 

« Ne bilirim—what can I say ?” retorted the anguish- 
ed lover. “ At least, ere you abandon yourself to certain 
hardship, and probable peril, let me tell you all”—and 
they seated themselves side by side in that leafy solitude, 
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and the son of Yezid poured into the ear of the trembling 
girl the fatal secret of his mad oath. 

~ «And you would have given me to another?” was 
the tender reproach which first rose to her woman lip. 

« Alas! I had never then beheld you—never looked 
upon the brightness of a beauty, compared with which 
that of other maidens is but as the ray of the fire-fly be- 
side the sunbeam.” 

« And when said you that this fearful compact was to 
be ke pl ‘ 

«Even at the mahak,” gasped out Ildji Reza. 

The wretched girl glanced at the fading moon—it was 
her last night—the fatal hour was cone. 

“ Allaha es marladek—Heaven preserve me!” she 
murmured, 

«“ He will! he will!” exclaimed the son of Yezid, as 
he started to his feet. “I go, Delsaisé, with the curse of 
a broken vow upon me, a perjured man: and I go for 
ever—the brand is on my brow—the iron in my soul— 
but better thus, far better, than if your wretchedness were 
written there; for I go alone.” 

« Not so—not so—” said the brave girl, as she stood 
beside him, and firmly grasped his arm. “ Hence you 
go not, unless we go together; nay, hear me out in my 
turn; if you persist, [ will arouse the harem, and I will 
cling to you, and fetter your motions, so that every at- 
tempt at escape shall be useless—Need I tell you what 
will be the result?” and she raised her large eyes in 
horror to his: “ death, death—a bitter and a degrading 
death ; but we shall at least die together.” 

« Delsaisé, this must not—shall not be—to see you in 
the power of that fend would be to me worse than ten 
thousand deaths.” 

“ But we will escape him.” 

«| dare not brave the venture.” 

“{ldj: Reza,” said the bey’s daughter; “ T am a wo- 
man, and yet [ say to you, we will dare the danger, and 
overcoine it.” 

« By what means?” was the gloomy enquiry. 

“ Ipshallanh—I trust in heaven!” answered Delsaisé, 
as she clasped her hands together, and bowed her head 
meekly upon her bosom. 

« Yet listen to me—” commenced Ildji_ Reza deprecat- 
ingly. 

The voluntary victim only replied by pointing to the 
moon, whose sickly | ght was waxing fainter in the dis- 
tance: and ere she had withdrawn her band, both were 
startled by the loud neighing of a steed close under the 
wall of the garden. Ildji Reza smote his brow passion- 
ately, and flung himself along the earth. 

« Weare summoned, my soul,” said Delsaisé, in a low 
shrill whisper which made the blood curdle in his veins, 
“Tt is our only chance of escape—if we part, we die; 
and you are lost bere and hereatter.” 

«| dare pot—will not—” 

But again the maiden pointed towards the moon, and 
the son of Yezid sprang from the earth like a maniac, 
« Be it so, then,” he exclaimed frautickly : “ we will fly 
—we will escape—we will yet be happy.” And he 
laughed wildly as he lifted the undaunied girl in bis 
arms, and mounting the mouldering wall at the spot 
which Ziba had formerly indicated, leaped fearlessly from 
the summit into the road beyond. 

Near the tree beside which they stood, the fatal 
Arabian was made fast to a buttress of the wall, beneath 
the thick branches of a banging cedar, by which it was 
nearly concealed; in an instant its bridle-rein was in 
the hand of Iidji Reza and he in the saddle, with his 
precious burden in bisarms, But in vain did the frantic 
young man attempt to direct the course of the ill-omened 
steed. Seemingly affrighted by its unaccustomed load, 
the animal flew reck essly along, as though driven for- 


ward by some invisible spirit; and, heedless alike of bit 


and stirrup, plunged headlong towards the high preci- 
pice indicated by the Toorkoman, beneath which flowed 
the rapid Barrady. 

The brain of f{ldyi Reza reeled, and his strength for- 
sook him: be flung the bridle from his hand and clasp- 
ed the tender form of Delsaisé closer to his heart, while 
she hid her face upon his shoulder, and neither wept nor 


spoke. 


came the triumphant shout of the expectant Toorkoman: 
and then once more the heart of the son of Yezid grew 
big with the advancing peril: and wher they gained the 
base of the rock, and that the hated form of the Arab 
merchant emerged from beneath the shadow of the build- 


On, on they flew, until borne upon the wind 





ing by which it was crested, he drew his handjar from 
his girdle, and clutched it like one who holds to his last 
hope of life. 

But the mad animal paused not beneath the precipice; 
with dilated nostrils, expanded eyes, and outstretched 
neck, he toiled and scrambled up the frightful ascent, 
leaping like a wild cat over every cleft and chasm, and 
| dashing fragments of the rock from beneath his feet, 
| which fell rattling and placbing into the stream; until, 
| upon the narrow table-land on which the tower was 
| built, stood the horse and his owner side by side, not 
| many inches from the brink of the precipice. 

The pause was brief: for, as the animal halted beside 
the merchant, a heavy hand was laid upon its rein, and 
it reared violently to escape the pressare; when it rose 
on its haunches, Ildji Reza slackened his grasp of the 
maiden to strike at the Toorkoman with his handjar; 
and as it suddenly recovered its position, impelled earth- 
ward by the weight of his bending figure, the abruptness 
of the motion flung the ill-fated girl from the saddle. 
One wild shriek rang out on the clear air, as a mass of 
white drapery fell headlong from the summit of the pre- 
cipice, and was succeeded by a heavy plash, and the 
dashing of the severed waters against the base of the 
rock: and then came a yell, scaring the winds of heaven 
like the uttered agony of a tortured spirit; and the son 
of Yezid vaulted from the saddle to the earth, and stood 
face to face with his enemy !—There was no waste of 
words—nothing to learn, nothing to tell; as Ildji Reza 
pointed downwards to the death-fre'ghted waters of the 
river, and sprang to the throat of the Toorkoman like a 
maniac ! 

Scarcely a foot’s space was between them and a cruel 
death, whose horrible presence had been with them but 
| a moment back; and yet they struggled like men who 

had the wide earth for their arena, ‘The merchant was 
| armed as well as his antagonisi with a sharp dagger, but 
| fur some seconds their weapons were useless; they 
| grappled like men in the last agony—they wound about 

each other like serpents—they clung together as though 

united by some invisible link—it was a wrestling of 
| spirits, where the body bent to the impulses of a mightier 
| influence: but this could not last; ere long there was 
| a deep gasping groan—a heavy fall—and the Toorkoman 
| Was standing over his victim, panting with hatred and 
| 
| 
| 
| 





exertion ; his teeth clenched, his turban loosened, and 
his hand bloody : while the first faint ray of dawn just 
rested on the shining hilt of the weapon which was 
| buried in the heart of Ildji Reza, and revealed his severed 
lips and glittering teeth: the band which still grasped 
his dagger hung over the precipice; and as the exulting 
victor spurned him with his foot, it seemed as though the 
next touch must burl him from the brink ; but the Toor- 
koman, after having by that indignity satiated his hate, 
bent calmly down, and withdrew his handjar from the 
breast of his victim, wiping it carefully with the hem of 
his garment, ere he returned it to the scabbard; this 
done, he gave one long shrill whistle, and forth from 
beneath the shadow of the building came the bectacby. 
“ Gidelem—let us go,” said Ali hoarsely; “the 
kavasblir* will scent the carrion, and some foul chance 
may put them upon my track. Cursed be the stripling 
arm that could not keep a firmer hold! I have lost my 
bride—I am for El Masr—when you next hear of me I 
shall be snuffing the sea breeze at Boulac. Meanwhile, 
| there is your gold, and with this screen of counsel :— 
when you would again sell yourself to Sheitan, see that 
you earn your wages more manfully, or you may chance 

| to be paid in another coin!” and having struck bis hand 

| contemptuously on the hilt of his weapon, and flung a 
purse at the feet of the dervish, the Toorkoman seized 
the bridle-rein of his horse, and led him to the base of 
the rock, when, springing lightly to the saddle, he gal- 
loped away across the plain. 

It was a bectachy who some hours subsequently car- 
ried tu the house of Yezid the khawaji the dark tidings 
of his son’s murder, and led the agoni-ed father to the 

| spot where lay his child: and who shortly afterwards 
went on bis way rejvicing, for he bad earned gold by the 
discovery, and escaped suspicion. 

The Barrady ere sunset gave up its dead; and many 
were the surmises which were hazarded throughout 
Damascus, at the extraordinary coincidence which on 
the same day had plunged two families in tears and 


lamentations, that were to have been united in bonds of 
relationship. Dark hints, and mysterious whispers were 
busy in the bazars ; and even Latif Effendi himself fore. 
bore to jest on an oecurrence apparenily inexpliczble ; 
while, as neither the Tcorkoman dealer nor the wander. 
ing dervish ever again appeared in Damascus, the truth 
would never have come to light, had not Ali the khawaji 
told the tale when he was lying on his deathbed at 
Scanderia, waiting with the lively faith of a true believer 
to be wafted on the dark wings of Asraél to the arms of 
the houri. 


—>—— 


PART V. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ By the Black Stone at Mecca!* he was a more fit- 
ting companion for the ghouls and afrits of Jehanum,” 
yawned the pasha, as the low voice of Katinka ceased ; 
not altogether conscious whether he had really heard or 
only dreamed the termination of the merchant’s adven- 
tures, “ Anesseny sikdam !{ was he not a dog, and the 
father of dogs? And was the paradise of the faithful ever 
meant to be an abiding place for the unclean? Wallah 
billah—by the prophet! you might as well people it with 
Franks and giaours! What say you, janum—my sou! ?” 
he added, turning to his fair wife, down whose pale 
cheeks the large tears were coursing each other in 
streams: “do you believe that Ali the Toorkoman ever 
bathed in rivers of milk, and drank his sherbet in para- 
dise 1” 

“ Allah forbid !” marmured Carimfi] Hanoum piously: 
“such as he were strange company for the houri of 
Corkam.’’+ 

“ As to Ildji Reza,” pursued the satrap, who was in- 
clined to be critical under the gentle approbation of his 
wife ; “the man had no wit in him; he blackened his 
own face, and deserved his fate; though it was hard that 
the poor girl should suffer-—But what said I? what is 
written, is written—and she merited her destiny ; for had 
she not desecrated the harem by allowing the foot of a 
stranger to tread its carpets? By the head of the emperor! 
had I been Kassim Bey—” 

What the satrap would have added is unknown, as 
the threat terminated in a volume of smoke which curled 
down his beard, and left the remainder of the sentence 
unettered : but the cheek of the Circassian flushed pain- 
fully for an instant, and then became pale as the leaf of 
the river-lotas ; and her heart heaved as though it would 
have burst the shawl that cinctured her waist. 

The Greek, meanwhile, sat apart; deep thought was 
on her brow, and something like contempt wreathed her 
lip as she marked the emotion of her friend, and the ob- 
tuse self-complacency of the pasha. To her more wily 
spirit the victim seemed scarce worthy to be deceived ; 
and yet, even amid that conviction, strange speculations 
and wild visions grew upon her, The Circassian Joved 
another—her brother—the last relative whom she now 
possessed on earth. When they fled together—and fly 
together they would, she felt and knew if they again met 
—she should be alone; they would be every thing to 
each other; and they should have no hold on the great 
chain of society if she fashioned not the link herself. She 
glanced at the pasha—he was old; but what availed it 
to count his years ?—he was doll and vain; but these 
were qualities which insured a wife's supremacy—be 
might be weighed in the holy wezn§ with half the satraps 
in the pay of the padishah, and not kick the beam; he 
was, in short, a T'urk—and the lip of the beat. tiful Greek 
curled again into deeper disdain than before. 

But the electric spark had been struck; and Katinka, 
with the quick talent of her nation, possessed also its 
craft and selfishness ; and slowly, by almost impercepti- 
ble degrees, her manner towards the pasha changed. 
Even Carimfil felt that it did so; but it was impossible 
to say in what the change consisted—perhaps the voice 
was a shade softer than before; the bright eye shadowed ; 
the light step less elastic: but, be it what it might, the 
young wife was satisfied, as it harmonised with her own 
pensive mood, and dreamy tendencies; for now Katinka 





* The famous stone in the holy sepulchre, which is 
kissed by every Moslem on his arrival, 


¢ An expression of contempt. + Paradise. 





* City police. 





§ The balance of the prophet. 
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sighed where she used to 
she had formerly chidden, 

The satrap himself was the last to perceive the revolu- 
tion which had taken place in the beautiful Greek; but 
he was conscious, during his visits to the harem, that the 
flexible form of the young slave flitted more frequently 
before him; that the courteous offices which she rendered 
to him were more graciously and more gracefully per- 
formed: and, at length, he even detected her eyes rest- 
ing upon him with an expression of melancholy tender- 
ness and abstraction that he could not fail to remark, 

The pasha smoked and wondered; and gazed alter- 
nately at his wife and her friend, until the deep glowing 
beauty of the Greek grew upon his fancy, and threw the 
pale loveliness of the Circassian into the shade; and then 
he pondered within himself whether Katinka indeed 
loved him, and began to note with increasing interest 
every action of the wily slave. He slept no more when 
she swept the chords of her zebec, though its music had 
become more subdued and mournful; and when she 
sang, he listened yet more complacently, for her words 
told of hopeless passion, and love which fed upon itself, 
and clung to its own ruin. The sherbet offered by her 
hand had more sweetness, and the chibouque more per- 
fume; and, in short, the visits of the pasha to the harem 
became more frequent and more lengthened as he gra- 
dually yielded to the conviction that he was beloved. 
Carimfil, beautiful and indulged as she was, had never 
loved him: yet here beside her was a young creature to 
the full as fair, glowing with talent and enthusiasm, 
graceful as a simorg, and musical as a bulbul, whose 
looks betrayed to him the secret of her heart ! 

The idea was fascinating ; and the satrap dwelt upon 
it with increased satisfaction from day to day ; carefully 
abstaining from a word or a gesture which might awaken 
the jealousy of his wife; and it was reserved for the 
breath of song to break the spell, and to afford to Katinka 
the first assurance that she was understood. 

The fair Carimfil was, on one occasion, more melan- 
choly even than her wont, the pasha more silent and 
more tedious; and the crafty Greek felt her power to 
chase this gloom, and to render the satrap conscious of 
the value of her acquirements: without a word, there- 
fore, and regardless of any bidding, she struck a few 
wild chords upon her instrument, and with bowed head, 
and eyes bent to the earth, she murmured out her song. 


rally, and sympathised where 


My childhood’s home was ’mid the isles 
That gem the bright gean sea; 
Where summer in its beauty smiles, 
And song-birds hold their jubilee. 
Where sunshine with the ocean blent, 
And rested on its loving breast; 
And every hour, in passing, lent 
Some charm to earth to makc it blest. 


I never dream’d I could forget 
That blissful home; but ah! the heart 
When its warm flow with love is met 
Can make its own bright world apart ; 
’Tis only when unloved—alone— 
And blighted—that I sigh to be 
In the dear isle where once I dwelt 
Amid the bright gean sea! 


As the song ceased, the dark eyes of Katinka sought 
those of the pasha, and she read there an assurance that 
thenceforward her island home might be forgotten. 

“ Mail oldum—I have fallen in love!” communed the 
satrap with himself; but he only gave utterance to a 
low grunt of approval, and a “ Pek ahi, béyaz—very 
well”—as he drew a jeweled ring from his finger, and 
tendered it to the songstress. “ Your voice is pleasant 
as the south wind, and we owe you some requital for the 
enjoyment.” And as the Greek prostrated herself before 
him, the pasha held her hand a moment longer than was 
necessary, while he gave the gem into her possession. 

“ Where the nightingale harbours, there is no need to 
welcome the thrush,” said the pasha, when Katinka had 
made her prostration, and returned to her place; “and 
where the fair béyaz dwells, the awali (singing-women) 
are needless,” 

The languid Circassian smiled; her thoughts were 
with Maniolopolo; and it was a relief to her when the 
pasha at length quitted the harem, and she could throw 
herself upon the bosom of her friend, to talk of the lover 
of her youth, and weep over his absence. 








Skilfully did Katinka fan the flame; she called up 
memories which made the heart of the unhappy wife 
beat high with tenderness and regret—she speculated on 
the future until the pale cheek burned, and the slight 
form quivered with emotion—she mocked at the pasha’s | 
blindness, and made merry at the expense of his com- 
placent vanity: and then she digressed to her brother— 
that brother who had long been every thing to both of 
them—she reminded the fond Circassian, who required 
no prompting to do full justice to the memory of his per- 
fections, of all the noble qualities of his nature; and how 
advetsity, like the tile on the acanthus, had at once sub- 
dued and beauvtified his free and haughty spirit. 

The twilight stole on them ere the subject was yet half 
exhausted ; and then they wandered forth into the dim | 
gardens, with their white arms wreathed about each 
other’s necks, and whispered of him to the stars, and to 
the leaves, by the low murmuring of the fountains; and 
finally they sank to rest, each with their own bright 
vision ready to melt itself into a dream, and charm the 
hours of the long summer night. 

Maniolopolo had, meanwhile, reached the city, but bad 
hitherto failed in every attempt to make his vicinity 
known to the inmates of the pasha’s harem. In vain he 
traversed the streets, and gazed stealthily at every yash- 
mac that he encountered, he met neither the fair Carimfil 
nor his sister : and after hours and days spent in haunting 
the palace of the satrap, he became at length convinced 
that unless he discovered some expedient by which he 
might penetrate under his very roof, he was as far dis- 
tant from the accomplishment of his wishes, as though 
he had remained in Circassia. 

Vexed to the soul, Maniolopolo, on the sixth evening | 
of his unprofitable watching, turned away from the walls | 
which separated him from the bright object of his | 
thoughts ; and, careless of his path, sauntered on until | 
he reached the theriaki tcharchi,* whence the sounds of | 
music came floating pleasaniiy on the still air. 

«“ You are welcome, effendim,” said a portly personage | 
who was gravely smoking his chibouque on a raised | 
wooden platform overarched with vines, without the door | 
of the building. “A caravan has just arrived, on its | 
way to Bassora, and among the travellers are some cele- 
brated almé (dancing girls.) whom one of the hadjis, 
who is my friend, has prevailed upon to lodge in my 
house during their stay in the city; they are about to 
dance, and again I say that you are welcome.” 

Manivlopolo hesitated: he was well aware of the 
scenes of violence which occasionally take place among 
the opium-eaters during their paroxysms of temporary 
madness; but ere long, as the master of the tcharchi en- 
larged upon the grace and beauty of one of the fair band, 
his reluctance vanished ; and he suffered himself to be 
ushered into the spacious apartment, around which, on 
low and luxurious divans, sat about a score of the most 
dissolute youths of the city; while the centre of the 
floor was overspread with a Persian carpet, on which 
stood a group of young and splendidly habited women, 
about to commence their performance. 

Maniolopolo had never before witnessed a similar ex- 
hibition, and he looked on with as much curiosity as | 
amusement; occasionally joining in the low chorus of | 
approbation, which from time to time broke from the | 
other spectators. Never had he seen so much raki and | 
kakabit swallowed in the same space of time, nor so | 
much khaf, and beng, and hashish, and afiou+ devoured ; 
and it was consequently without surprise that, as the 
hours grew into night, he found the voice of revelry 
rapidly deepening into discord; nor could he forbear a 
smile when he heard the rioters reproaching each other 
with the very vices to which they were themselves 
addicted ; ‘* Theriakee—opium-eater!” shouted one: 
“dost thou, maddened by the poison that thou hast 
swallowed, dare to argue with me ?”—* Dog of a wine- 
drinker!” exclaimed a second; “is it when thou art 
drunk with the liquid fire of the infidels, that thou talkest 
to a Mahommedan of his duty ?”’ 

Blows followed fast on words; and throwing down a 
coin which offered ample payment for the entertainment 
of the teharchi, Maniolopolo hastened to escape from the 
pollution of the scene; leaving half a dozen unturhaned 
heads rolling on the floor, amid a chorus of expletives 
more energetic than courteous; and the shrill shrieks of 











* Resort for opium-eaters, 


Ardent spirits, « + Intoxicating drugs. 
I 





the women, who, huddled together in a corner, were 


trembling with affright. 

But his visit to the theriakee tcharchi had not been 
altogether unprofitable to the young Greek ; and he anx- 
iously awaited the morrow in order to carry into effect 
the plot which he had been contemplating during the 
performance of the almé. 


—=<=>— 
CHAPTER II. 


“T have dreamed a dream,” said Safula Pasha on his 
next visit to the harem of his wife: “a dream which 
lasted me the whole night. Bashustun—on my head be 
it! I will give a purse to whomsoever can read it to me 
aright.” 

«I have been said to have some lore or the subject of 
visions,” said Katinka eagerly ; ** my mother read them 
like a book. Will it please your excellency to describe 
it to me?” 

«“ And why not?” was the reply. ‘ Listen, and you 
shall hear. I was at Stamboul, in the bright ¢ City of 
the Three Seas,’ but peace was not within her walls: 
there were flames, and shouts, and sounds of warfare, 
and the streets ran blood ; and then, Ou Allah! I thought 
that I was deposed from my pashalik, and that all my 
wealth was swept away, and I was a ruined man; and 
there came a season of famine; and you, guzum—” and 
he turned, and lovked fondly towards his wife; “ you 
were beside me, and we both hungered ; when suddenly 
the padishah—(may his beard flourish!) sent us a tray 
of tchalva and a dish of pillauf. Buteven as we ate, the 
cry came to us of those who famished ; and, Wallah! 
our repast was bitterly seasoned by the anguish of those 
whom we could not succour—’T'was a dark drearo, and 
I am troubled by it! Speak, Beyaz; can you tell what 
it signifies ?” 

“ Your highness did well to terminate the fast by a 
feast,”’ said the Greek girl with assumed grftvity ; “ your 
dream bodes you nothing but good; uncertainty for a 
time, but ultimate success in all your projects, I shail 
look ere long to see you summoned to Stamboul by the 
lord of the ‘Three Seas, and to hear you saluted as Mus- 
chir* Sa‘fula Pasha.” 

« Allah bilir—Allah alone knows,” answered the satrap 
with a complacent smile. “By the soul of my father, 
should you be a true prophet, you shall find that I am 
not unmindful of your prophecy—Chok chay—that is 
much.” And the pasha looked as magnanimous on the 
faith of his promise, as though he bad rewarded the 
beautiful soothsayer for her vague solution with a hun- 
dred purses. 

“The dream of my lord bas brought to my own mind 
a memory of the past,” said Katinka, as a veil of sadness 
fell over her deep eyes. “I have a tale whose grief will 
teach all visionary sorrow to pass away before it, as the 
mists of morning disperse before the sun-break—or as 
the desert sands are scattered by the simoom—I will tell 
it now, if my lord listens.” And having received an 
encouraging nod from the pasha, whose chibouque had 
just been replenished, and whose cushions were arranged 
with a care to which no luxury could be added, she seated 
herself at his feet; and shaking back the long bair 
which fell over ber brow and bosom, and assuming as if 
unconsciously the stern expression, and impressive atti- 
tude of a Pythoness, she commenced her recital. 


a 
CHAPTER III. 
THE LAST OF THE JANIS*ARIES. 


The day of blood that witnessed the destruction of 
the janissaries was atan end. ‘I'he sunlight had faded 
upon the mountains; the stars were multiplied upon 
the ripple of the sea of Marmora; the fitful wind sighed 
through the forest boughs, and, save in the excited city 
of Stamboul, all was peace, as a tall and shrouded figure 
emerged from among the tombs in the necrepolis of 
Eyoub. He paused for a moment when he stood upon 
the crest of the hi'l above the village, and shook his 
clenched hand passionately in the direction of the smoul- 
dering pile which had so lately been the funeral-pyre of 
bundreds of his comrades—of scores of his townsmen 
and associates. His breast heaved—his pulses quivered 


* Pasha of three tails, 
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—it was Yusuf—the far-famed, the formidable Yusuf ! 
When the yesterday’s sun had gilded the domes of the 
golden city, he had been an aga of janissaries, What 
was he now! He had seen the strong limbs of his bro- 
ther—of Omar the fleet-footed—quiver, as he hung sus- 
pended from the fatal cord to the “ Tree of groans” in 
the Atmeidan, one of a thousand of the same hour’s 
victims—ke had seen it, and he felt that his heart was 
broken. Omar was the last son of his mother—the pet 
lamb of the fold—in the pride of his spirit he had left 
his paternal roof to carry arms beside his brother Yusuf 
—and he had died the death of blood before that brother’s 
eyes. 

The curse was deep and fearful with which, after 
wading in carnage, and fighting like a demoniac under 
the shadow of Qmar’s corpse, the aga was borne away 
by the stream of fugitives, who, hopeless at length of 
victory, sought safety in a flight as unpromising as their 
resistance. ‘I'he band, fighting as they retreated, grew 
weaker every instant; long pent-up hate was loosed, and 
the fury of the inhabitants of the polluted city seconded 
the more organised attacks of the soldiery. The wretched 
janissaries, maddened by their despair, fought furiously 
to the last; and the streets, along which they passed, 
were choked with dead. 

The cimeter of Yusuf gleamed above his head, and 
he had just aimed a stroke at a new opponent when the 
earth gave way beneath his feet, and he fell heavily for 
a considerable depth, pressed upon in his descent by the 
body of the man whom he bad slain. He heard a shout 
as he disappeared, but the yell endured only for a mo- 
ment ; the fierce crowd hurried on, and ere long he could 
distinguish a hoarse murmur which told him that the 
tide of blood was flowing in a distant part of the city. 

The aga’s first care was to glare stealthily around, and 
he was immediately conscious of a faint light streaming 
through a cavity in the roof of the subterranean into 
which he had been so opportunely introduced. Not a 
sound betokeffed the vicinity of any human companion- 
ship; and Yusuf next burled from above him the body 
of his enemy, which yet lay heavily across his own. 
This done, he slowly stretched forth limb after limb, to 
assure himself tiat he was uninjured by the fall; and, 
havirg satisfied himself of the fact, he was not long in 
ascertaining the nature of his compulsatory retreat. 

Yusuf, as he rose from the earth, stood in a spacious 
vault, surrounded on ail sides by stately columns of 
marble, and dimly lighted by narrow grated windows 
level with the roof, and at once understood that he 
tenanted, in company with the dead man at his feet, the 
immense cistern of Ben-Vebir-Direg—the vault of the 
thousand and one columns. He shuddered as the truth 


footsteps made his brow burn, and his heart throb, as he 
mistook them in his terror for the tramp of approaching 
enemies, 

He soon discovered that his only hope of egress was 
by the very spot of his entrance; a narrow opening, 
formed by the decay of a mass of masonry, which had 
partially yielded to the unusual weight of the contend- 
ing crowd; and for an instant his spirit quailed, as his 
eye, accustomed to the darkness, betrayed to him the in- 
secure and threatening state of that section of the roof 
which touched upon the aperture. Yet to stay in this 
gloomy vault, to incur the certain penalty of starvation 
or discovery, was yet more frightful ; and Yusuf having 
resolved upon at least attempting his escape, when night 
should have fallen upon the city, and examined with 
care the dangerous accessories by whose means it was 
to be accomplished, ultimately turned his attention to the 
dead body which lay near him. 

His superstitious tremors were not lessened on disco- 
vering, from certain mysterious looking articles carefully 
concealed about the person of the stranger, that he was 
a karabash, or wise man; a description of person with 
whom no musselmaun ever desires to meddle in a hos- 
tile manner. “ Y’Allah—in the name of the prophet ! 
Is this my work?” murmured the aga to himself :— 
«“ Haremzadeh—ill-born that I am! was it not enough 
that I should see my brother hung like a dog, and swing- 
ing in the wind—and be hunted through the streets of 
the city like a wild beast by the yelling cowards who 
once kissed the dust from my slippers; but I must my- 
self throw dirt upon the grave of my father, and slay a 
karabash ?” 

And he rocked himself to and fro for several minutes, 
as he sat beside the body of his victim, uttering the low 
«Aman! aman !—alas! alas!” of a stricken spirit; 
while at intervals he started in affright, as the echoes of 
the vault Jung back the lamentation like the mocking of 
fiends ! 

Gradually, however, he recovered from his panic, with 
the eternal kismet of his faith; and he then proceeded 
to strip the body of the karabash, and to attire himself 
in the dead man’s garments; after which he carefully 
dressed the corpse in his own, ere he indulged himself 
with a more detailed survey of his newly appropriated 
possessions. 

The shawl which had formed the turban of the kara- 
bash was coarse in texture, and uninviting in appear- 
ance ; but as the aga withdrew it, and began to wind it 
about his own head, several pieces of large gold coin 
fell from amid its folds, to the extreme gretification of 
Yusuf, who saw in them a possible mean of escape from 
the terrors of the blood-drenched city. In a few mo- 





burst upon him; for he remembered that although, | 
duting the hours of daylight, a crowd of miserable | 
wretches congregated there to spin silk, and thus earn 
amid its noxious vapours a scanty and insufficient ex- 
istence, it was a place of evil repute by night, and said 
to be peopled by beings whose demoniac nature shut 
them out from “the glimpses of the moon.” 

But Yusuf was biave by nature, nor was this a mo- 
ment to yield to weak and childish terrors; death was 
about him every where, and he was ready to bless Allah 
and the prophet that he had found even this temporary 
haven during a night of terror. 

The secret of his personal impunity after so great a 
fall was simple—the watercourses of the cistern having 
been turned during the erection of St. Sophia, and the 
vault used as a receptacle for the soil dug out from the 
foundations—the earth upon which he alighted was suaffi- 
ciently elastic to secure him from greater injury than a 
few slight bruises; but the wild legends which now 
localised their superstitions at Ben-Vebir-Direg, rendered 
the locality any thing but holy in the eyes of the mos- 
lem: a thousand dark and fearful memories of the sub- 
terranean rushed across the brain of the fugitive— 
strange, and wild, and fearful shapes, all located by po- 
palar rumour in this gloomy spot; and thus, bold as he 
was, although preoccupied by other and more certain 
evils, had Yusuf Aga been free to select his hiding-place, 
he would assuredly not have chosen the haunted subter- 
ranean. 

The dull but instant echoes of the dreary space re- 
peated every sound ; and as the wretched fugitive slowly 
paced among the columns, searching for some point of 
escape, of which he might avail himself under shelter 
of the darkness, the hollow reverberations of his own 


ments the disguise was perfect ; und having squared his 
beard with a knife which he carried in his girdle, the 
aga of the janissaries was conscious that to the eye of 
a stranger he might pass unsuspected. 

A few papers, which Yusuf was unable to decipher, 
but which, prudently remembering that should he leave 
them in the vault, they might lead to his own detection, 
he resolved on carrying away; and, save these, a to- 
bacco purse of the most common description, and a 
chaplet of cedar wood, a few paras carefully tied up in 
a little bag, and a small box of black dye, constituted all 
the personal effects of the dead man; and piously ex- 
claiming “ Allah buyak der—God is great !” Yusuf had 
soon emptied the box of dye over his beard and mus- 
taches. 

These arrangements made, the aga had no other oc- 
cupation for the remaining hours of daylight than sit- 
ting on the dainp earth, and commending the souls of 
the sultan, his pashas, and his yuzbashis (captains) to 
the keeping of Satan ; spitting upon the graves of their 
ancestors, and branding themselves and their relatives 
with all the opprobrious epithets with which his language 
is rife, until, as time wore on, his bitterness slowly yield- 
ed place to gentler and fonder feelings, and his thoughts 
recurred to Omar—to his brother—and then, burying his 
face in his hands, the fierce janissary, the blood-thirsty 
aga, the remorseless moslem, wept ! 

« Allah! Allah !—it is hard to bear,” he murmured ; 
“but who am I that [ should rebel against the prophet 
of the faithful? Sen ektiar der—you are the master ; 
sen bilirsen—you know best. Because I sit down beside 
the dried-up fountain, shall the spring well out afresh ? 
If I say that my caique shall travel westward, will the 
wind blow from Mecca to fill her sails?” And again 


the strong man wept; but this time it was in a sadder 
and a calmer spirit. 

Other visions grew upon him as he lingered there, 
His mother had wooed a fair young bride to his home: 
yet another week, and she was to have been his—the 
light of bis eves, and the day-beam of his existence, 
Where was she now ? and by whom would she be won! 
A shadow fell upon his brow which danger had never 
called there, for all was over; he had no longer a home 
—should he even escape, he must live an exile, and die 
a stranger to his own land; the “captain of a hundred” 
was a crouching fugitive, for whom the brand and the 
bowstring were alike ready. The eldest born of his 
house was proscribed and pursued—Yusuf Aga was no 
more—there remained only the trembling and torture 
menaced victim of a new creed. 

Not a ray broke across the murky sky of his fortunes 
—not a hope gleamed upon his future—he was a doom. 
ed man—and for a moment the bold aga resolved to re. 
main and abide his fate; but as the deep darkness 
suddenly fell around him, after that brief and almost 
imperceptible twilight which in the east endures but for 
a moment, other thoughts and fears grew upon him— 
positive danger and superstitious terrors became blended 
in his imagination—he dreaded discovery, and shrank 
appalled at every gust of wind which penetrated into the 
vault; while a moment after, the deep stillness well 
nigh maddened him, and he peopled the fearful space 
with shadowless forms, and the tall columns wore to his 
overheated fancy the semblance of gaunt and death-like 
phantoms. 

It was after one of these intervals of intense and so- 
lemn terror that he sprang hurriedly from the earth, and 
resolved to incur any risk, rather than endure a recur- 
rence of such maddening emotions. Even in the dark- 
ness he turned away from the spot whereon he knew 
that the dead karabash was stretched ; and following the 
wall with his hands, he felt the fresh air breathing upon 
his brow from above, and at once commenced his peril- 
ous ascent, 

“La illaha illallah—there is but one Allah!” whis- 
pered the wretched man between his clenched teeth, as 
he endeavoured '9 secure a footing in the interstices of 
the masonry ; an object in which he was repeatedly 
baffled by the darkness. 

« Alhemdullilah—Praises be to Allah !” he at length 
exclaimed, wiping the drops from his brow with the 
sleeve of his vest, as he balanced himself on the rough 
edge of a projecting mass. But his pious self-gratula- 
tion was only momentary, for, with a crash which was 
echoed with frightful distinctness from the innermost re- 
cesses of the subterranean, the tottering stone gave way, 
and, in its fall, flung Yusuf violently to the earth. 

“ Lahnet be Sheitan—curse on the devil!” exclaimed 
the baffled captive, with that sudden transition of feel- 
ing which among the Turks forms so singular a contrast 
from their placid equanimity of manner: “ Allah bela 
versin—Heaven send it misfortunes! Do the very stones 
wage war for the bloody-minded Mahmoud? Am I to 
be balked by a mass of marble?” And, with renewed 
energy he rose from the earth, and once more groped his 
way to the aperture through which he distinguished a 
solitary star hanging in the heavens like a lamp of sil- 
ver. The aga hailed it as a good omen; again he put 
forth all his strength, and, after the struggle of a mo- 
ment, he secured a safe footing in the chasm whence the 
last stone had fallen. With his eyes fixed steadily upon 
the friendly star, he put forth his arms in every direc- 
tion, until his hand came in contact with an iron staple, 
whence a portion of the marble frieze that had once 
adorned the roof of the vault had been detached by time. 
A few violent efforts sufficed to convince him of its firm 
hold upon the stone into which it had been deiven ; and 
his next attempt was to swing himself suddenly upward, 
in order to seize the edge of the masonry projecting 
over the opening. Twice did he essay this dangerous 
exploit, and fail; while the blood spouted from his nos- 
trils with the shock, and his hands “clung maimed and 
smarting to the rusted iron; but al] the energy of his 
nature was now aroused, and he did not suffer himself 
to pause, 

«“ Korkma—fear not, Yusuf,” he almost shouted, in a 
fit of temporary delirium. “ Allah wills not that you 
should die the death of an earth-worm—On ! on !—a 
bright star beckons you—you may yet live to revenge 
the death of the murdered Omar.” 
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As the words escaped him, a wild blast swept through 
the vault, and the excited Yusuf, believing that he heard 
the voice of the karabash, aroused from the sleep of 
death by his own menace of revenge, swung himself 
once more madly upward, and fell on the rude pavement 
of the deserted street. 

For awhile he lay stunned and motionless ; but as the 
night air swept lovingly across his forehead, he slowly 
revived: and with returning consciousness grew the 
memory of his jeopardy. Painfully. and with difficulty 
he rose from the earth—bruised alike in body and in 
spirit; and carefully avoiding the more frequented 
streets whence the yell of blood yet came to his ear, he 
stealthily made his way to the sacred cemeter, of Eyoub. 


— 
CHAPTER IV. 


THE LAST OF THE JANISSARIES——-CONTINUED. 


It was a glorius night as he stood there, on the hill- 
top, among the quiet graves: but all was riot in the 
bosom of the disguised janissary. He was alone; far 
as his eye could wander in the clear starlight he could 
distinguish no human being save himself; and he moved 
slowly downward among the tall tombs, and crossed the 
wide and deserted street, until he paused by the water’s 
edge—upon the lip of the land-locked port, whose ripple 
was tuddy with the fitful reflection of the burning pile 
which had once been to him as a home. 

« Allah buyak der—God is great!” he said, passion- 
ately; “ it must be even as he wills. The clouds are for 
the wing of the old bird—the billows for the monsters of 
the deep—and blood for the great ones of the earth—” 
and he smiled bitterly as he turned away, and under the 
shadow of the tall trees which over-canopy the village, 
stole hastily once more into the street. 

The door of a house, about midway of the hamlet, 
stood partially open ; and after the pause of a moment, 
the disguised aga passed the threshold, and then closed 
the gate, and secured it by a rude baron the inside. All 
was silence throughout the dwelling, and the wanderer 
moved onward like one to whom the locality was fami- 
liar, until he reached a chamber in which a dim light 
was burning in a lamp upon the floor. 

The room had but one tenant; an aged woman, half 
buried amid cushions on a low sofa, and so absorbed in 
grief as to be unconscious of the intruder’s presence. 

«Eh vah! delhi der—they are madmen!” broke at 
intervals from her lips, “ Was it for this that a son was 
born to me in my old age, and that my first-born became 
strong in battle, and great in power! Bana bak—look at 
me—what am I, that I should be childless in my weak 
years, when the grave is dug for me among the faithful? 
Eh vah ! why did I not die before this sorrow fell on my 
gray hairs!” And again she buried her face in her 
spread hands, and the deep “ aman’’sof utter wretched- 
ness burst from her quivering lips. 

“ All are not gone !” said a deep voice at the threshold 
of the apartment; and the mourner wildly thrust back 
the disheveled hair from her brow, and glanced hurriedly 
towards the speaker. “The youngest and the fairest 
has passed away, and his blood is on the head of his 
murderers; but Yusuf, the spirit-broken—Yusuf, the 
dishonoured, yet lives—his beard is plucked out, and the 
grave of his father is defiled. He who was an aga of 
janissaries is now a sakil-siz—a no-beard—but he is still 
the son of his mother—and Jo! he is here.” 

As the dull eye of the old woman detected under the 
disguise of the karabash the features of her son, and her 
ear drank in his accents, she tottered towards him with 
a faint scream, and in the next moment she was clasped 
fondly to his breast. 

“ My son!” she murmured ; “ my first and fairest ; 
you are restored to me—I am no longer alone—Allah 


“If I do not escape from the city before the sun rises 
over the mountain of Bulgurlhu, I shall never again 
look upon it—my life is torfeit—Allah es marladek— 
Allah preserve you! I have come but to say my farewell 
to you for ever ere I depart: I have yet time to fly.” 

«“ And whither?” asked his mother, earnestly ; “ are 
not the blood-hounds abroad? Do you hope to escape 
from the padishah who has vowed your ruin? Are you 
maddened by your misery when you forget that the light 
of his power stretches along the earth from the east even 
to the west, and that the shadow of his greatness lies 
upon the deep waters? Sen chok adam—you are much 
of a man, Yusuf Aga; but there is no safety for you 
save in the arms of your mother.” 


The smitten janissary shook his head bitterly. 
“Tam old and poor,” pursued the anxious parent ; 
“Tam helpless; and therein wail lie my strength—who 
would seek the man of might in the dwelling of the | 
feeble and gray-haired widow of Abdul the shawl- 
mender 1” 
« Ne apalum—what can we do?” asked Yusuf, de- | 
spondingly. 
«“ What can we not do, if Allah spare us to each 
other ?” retorted his mother, encouraged by his partial 
acquiescence. “ Yusuf, my son, what may yet happen | 
we know not; Allah bilir—God alone knows; but we 
are taught not to tempt evil. Better to live in darkness 
than to die the death of blood—better to crouch beneath 
the wayside briar than to lie unsheltered from the storm. 
Stay with me, my son: the cloud may pass away from 
the land——the bash pezevenk—the vile wretch who has 
brought this evil upon the children of the prophet, may 
yet fail before the fire of vengeance——and then—” 

«“ Allis over!” said Yusuf, with the calmness of de- 
spair ; “the rest is but a dream. Haif! haif!—-shame! | 








| ness, and with a chain upon my spirit? 


his children wither, and expire before his eyes at the 
moment when they are most dear to him !” 

And the stricken man who lay at her feet raised his 
head from the earth for a moment, and responded to her 
malison with a hoarse “ Amen !” 

It was again the old woman whose voice broke upon 
this second and frightful silence, as from mourning for 
her lost son, sbe turned to fears for the one who was yet 
left to her: “Swear to me, my child, my brave and 
noble boy,” she said, with startling suddenness, as her 
thoughts painted in colours too terrible for her to bear 
the probable consequences of his discovery. “ Swear 
to me—you who are now my only tie to earth—that you 
will not attempt to escape—that you will remain here 
beneath the roof of your dead father—that you will 
never again venture forth into the streets of this accursed 
city, whose minarets point to heaven as if to direct the 
vengeance which will not fail. The men of blood are 
ever abroad; let me not have to weep over my last 


| child.” 


** Mother,” said Yusuf, as he rose from the earth, and 
seated himself at her feet, “ne billirim—what can [ 
say ? You ask for water during a drought, when no rain 
falls ; and for pomegranates when the world is wrapped 
in snow. Ne apalum—what can I do? I am yet young, 
and my years may be many; can I pass them in dark- 
You are old 
and feeble; and since Allah took my father to himself, 
I filled your dish with pillauf, and your cup with sher- 
bet—how am I to buy rice, or to earn bread to support 
you and myself, save by escaping to a far province where 
Iam unknown, and selling my sword to the pasha? 
Allah buyak der—God is great! I have yet some gold 
which I can leave with you until I may summon you 
hence, and offer you a roof in my place of exile.” 

“ And what will be gold to me,” asked Fatma, “when 


shame! that they who have so long upheld the glory of | I am bereft of both my children? Can gold dry the tears 
the faithful, and the banner of the prophet, should be | of anguish, or buy a light heart when grief has bowed 
trodden beneath the feet of dogs in the city streets——a | down the spirit? Will gold give me back*the days when 
by-word for giaours and infidels!” And as he ceased | my sons sat at my feet, and I blessed them in the fulness 
speaking, his aged mother caught his indignant tone, and | of my joy, as I saw them tall and stately as two cedar 
echoed back “ Haif! haif!—shame! shame !” | trees, and beautiful as the light of morning? One is 
The joy of meeting once more her first-born son had | gone—gone with all his glory about him, to the grave— 
for a brief time effaced from the memory of the aged | and when the other leaves me to brave the death his 
Fatma the loss of the bright-eyed Omar; but when the | brother died, he talks to me of gold! Bana bak—look 
burst of delight had spent itself, and that she had time | at me! am [ not too feeble to outlive the loss of my 
to recall the words of Yusuf as he entered, the fear of | last hope!” 
death grew upon her, and a sickness of the heart bent | “ Hai, hai—true, true—it is indeed hard that in your 
lier even to the earth. old age and your bitter anguish, you should be called 
« And the absent one—” she gasped out; “the child | upon to suffer another grief,” said Yusuf, soothingly ; 
of my age-—where is he ?” |“ but, alas! my mother, there is no alternative. Insh- 
“ Gardash ! gardash !—Brother ! brother !” exclaimed | allah!—I trust in Allah'—I am disguised; and under 
Yusuf, clasping his hands forcibly together; “ thou of | the shadow of the darkness, if I am prompt and cau- 
the fleet foot and the eagle eye—thou of the kind smile | tious, | may escape. Hinder me not, then; but let me 
and the soft voice—thy race is ran—thy gaze is dimmed | go forth with your blessing upon me ; the world is wide, 
—livid is thy lip in death; and thine accents will be no | and a strong arm and a bold heart will never lack a 
more heard, save by the houris of paradise.” | weapon. Bashustun—on my head be it! I will yet 
“« La illaha illalah—there is but one Allah!” groaned | make the name of Yusuf ring in the ears of the men of 
the bereaved woman. “The great and the mighty of | strength.” 
the earth are beyond the vengeance of a mother’s arm,| “Chok chay—that is much,” replied the old woman, 
but they are not beyond her curse—it will cling! Yusuf, | catching a portion of his momentary enthusiasm ; “ you 
it will cling !—fell and heavy is ever the curse of a | area man, and you have the heart of a man; as for 
broken heart, when the gray head and the dim eye are | your enemies, haivan der—they are animals—dogs, and 
bowed over the grave of the beautiful and the young, | the fathers of dogs, and I spit upon their beards—” 
murdered in their beauty and their youth : but feller and “T will go forth, then, mother,” said the aga, attempt- 
heavier still is the malison of a mother poured out upon | ing to rise. 
the fierce heart and the bloody hand which have bereft | “ What shall I say ?” exclaimed the agonised old wo- 
her of her fond ones. Eh vah! I will sit down beside | man; “ my son! my son! shall I not die as you pass 
the grave of my brave boy, and the bitterness of my | the threshold !—and yet, no—not so—I have no right 
spirit shall have way.” | to hold you back—why should you live in darkness and 
« By the grave of Omar, of your last born, will you | in dread, when you might be foot-free upon the moun- 
never sit, my mother,” was the slow reply ; “ the dead | tains, and bathing your brow in the clear waters of the 
of to-day have not passed from earth upon their cush- | valley ? Go, then—since it is better so—go—-oghour ola 
ions :—the brand and the cord have done their work— | --God speed you! Better that I should pine in my soli- 
Omar is among those whose grave no man shall ever tude than that I should see your bold heart breaking 








has preserved for me my brave Yusuf, the sun of my 
evening sky—-my aga—”’ 

“Hush, mothet,” whispered the fugitive; “call me 
no longer by a name which is but another term fur blood 
—we are swept from the face of the earth—-the strong 
men of power are no more—”’ 

“Chok chay—that is much,” said the old woman, 
with frightful calmness ; “ but you are here, and to me 
bosh der—it is nothing.” 

« Listen to me, mother,” urged Yusuf, as he released 


find.” And as he ceased speaking, Yusuf cast himself | from day to day—Sen ektiar der—you are the master: 
upon the earth, and covered Lis face with his robe. I am but a woman, and yours must be the words of wis- 
“Ts it so?” said Fatma, while a fierce gleam lit up dom: but linger not long, my son, ere you send me 
her dull eye. “Then will I only think of him when | tidings of your existence, or I shall be as a fountain that 
my heart melts at the grief of another, that I may steel | is dried up, and as a cypress that is withered.” 
myself against that mercy which has been withheld from Anxious to avail himself of the remaining darkness, 
me and mine—and for he who has wrought this ruin—may | and rejeiced to find his mother in so resigned a frame of 
the Evil Eye smite him on the threshold of the mosque, | mind, Yusuf hastily poured into her lap the gold which 
and blight his prayers; may he never know slumber by | he had found in the turban of the karabash ; and then, 
night, nor peace by day ; may every breath of air which | folding her to his heart, and breathing above her a de- 





himself from her clasp, and led her gently to the sofa. 


fans his brow be polluting as the plague wind—and may | vout prayer to Allah that they might once more meet ia 
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happiness, he laid ber gently back upon her cushions | the crushed and miserable man, as he extended his hand 
to his mother, and followed her bidding as passively as 


and rushed out of the house. us |! 
an infant. “ Do with me as you will.” 


| “Shekiur Allab—praised be his name,” she said, de. 
| voutedly, “ my son is yet beside me; the prophet has 
| heard my prayer. But you look not upon me, Yusuf, 





—~—_— The an.ious Fatma awaited not a second bidding ; | my well-beloved—my aga !—my heart beats quick, and 


CHAPTER V. 


THE LAST OF THE JANIS8ARIES—CONTINUED. upon which she had been sitting. 


Not an hour after the wretched Yusuf quitted the 
roof of his mother, a loud outcry arose in one of the | 
most squalid streets of the city, abutting on an obscure | « Your! vour!—strike! break !—help! that we may 
quay frequented principally by fishermen. There were 
sounds of pursuit—shouts of fierce threatening, mingled 
with curses of baffled hate; and as the trembling tenants 
of the neighbouring houses rose on their sotas to listen, 
they could distinguish at intervals the name of Yusuf. 
The disguised fugitive had been detected; and he was 
now trusting to his good speed to escape once more from 
his enemies. The darkness favoured him, for the chase 
was long continued, and still the cries were heard : 


head, before her chamber was crowded with strange 
nen. 

« Y’Allah—in the namte of the prophet,” she shrieked 
out, without rising from the cushions upon which she 
; one had flung herself on their approach, at once to screen 
« Lahnet be sheitan—curse on the devil—it is Yusuf the | her child, and to deceive her pursuers; “ what is this? 
janissary! It is the bloody-minded aga !—kiupek!— | Who am I that men should break in upon me and fill 
kelb !—dog !—cur! Bash pezeveunk—headsman !—every | my house, without leaving me time to cover my face ? 
opprobrious epithet was in turn applied to the miserable Am I a Frank woman, that I am to be seen unveiled by 


man, as he fled before his pursuers; saving the breath | every dog who wishes to eat dirt, and to show his prow- 
which they were exhausting in invective, for the mighty 


than his reason impelled him. | repay you for the shame of committing violence on a 


Again Yusuf escaped; aga n he stood beside his mo- | woman whose hair is gray, and whose step is feeble.” 
ther, and her hot tears fell on his anguished brow—and 
this time, in his agony of heart, he vowed upon the ko- the party, as by the dim light of the solitary and un- 
ran that he would never leave her more, | trimmed lamp, his companions were hurriedly searching 

It was a fearful vow! The young strong man volun- | every nook of the wretched habitation. “ We mean 
tarily resigning himself to a loug life of imprisonment, | you no harm. What could your bleod profit us? 
and the never sleeping dread of detection, coupled with | though we might in truth put the bowstring about your 
the certainty of poverty, and the probability of actual | neck, were it only to silence your bowling. But we 
want. But Yusut was heari-broken ; he had fallen sud- | have seen that bash pezevenk—that wretch, Yusuf Aga, 
denly from a post of responsibility and power to a posi-| the jiron-banded janissary, enter a dwelling hereabout, 
tion the most cruel: he could no looger litt his bead | and it may chance to be yours; so tell the truth, mo- 
amoug his fellow men, for he had been bunted like a) ther, and we will not only leave you in peace, but we 
noxious animal by bis kind—he stood alone—tatherless | w)j| pay the service in piastres,” 

—vorotherless—bis very name must no longer exist—his | Hoarsely did the old woman laugh: “ The prophet 
prescoce beneath the squalid roof of his mother be un- | has not so favoured me,” she said, quietly: «or gladly 
suspecied, lest the rain which had overtakeo him should | would I earn so easily that which I need so much. But 
be drawn on her head also! He had been a janissary, | no, no——no javissary will ever enter here. What have 
and the name had suddenly become a death warrant; it| [ to do with the men of blood? Kiupek der—they are 
availed him nothing that there was no blood upon bis | dogs. Delhi der—they are madmen—tbeir faces are 
hand; the popular hatred had been seconded by the blackened. Yok, yok, dostoum—no, no, my friends— 
power and will of the sultan, enforced by his new myr- | you do but waste the time which you may need for your 
mideos, and the cry of cestruction was on the wind. | pursuit—stay here as long as you will—affiet ollah— 

Nothing remaived to him save bis mother—the widow- | much good may it do you—but you will find nothing 
ed woman who smiled amid the bitterness of the hour | more bloody-minded than yourselves under the roof of 
as she received his vow, and felt that she was never | old Abdul’s widow.” 
again to part from him, | Aferin—well done,” laughed ber auditor in his turn. 

They were yet sitting side by side in silence, wrapped “ You at least take your revenge on us in words: buf 
in gloomy imaginings, when a violent knocking upon | we shall soon leave you, mother, for I hear the tread of 
the outer door of the dwelling aroused them from their | feet upon your crazy stairs—my comrades are returning 
lethargy of grief. ; . | from their search. Before I go, however, this much by 

« Su soon!” exclaimed Yusof, fiercely. Hale | way of warning—when next there is an outcry at your 
tracked the wolf to bis lair so soon? But the bol “aga | door, open more quickly, if you would avoid suspi- 
of the janissaries will not die the death of a vile animal | clion—” 
without revenge!” Aud he drew from beneath bis vest | Ne bilirim !—what can I say?” retarned Fatma: 
a gleamiug yalaghan, and spraug towards the door of | « you scarce allow me time to waken from my sleep, 
the apartment. es | and to wrap a shawl about my head, before you burst 

«* Yusuf Aga,” said the old woman, in an accent of | into my house. Mashallah ! you are ill provided if you 
sudden caluness, “ what would you do? Can you war| fave not more wit than patience ; and will be balked of 
against a score! or would you pollute your mother’s | your errand if you judge not more surely when you 
floor with blood? Sen chok adam—you are much of a| have left my house than when you entered it.” 
mau; but you cannot do battle against @ host.” The search had of course proved fruitless ; for the in- 

“Tecan at least sell my life dearly,” was the reply. | truders, conscious that in the eagerness of their pursuit, 
“ Mother, mother, you feel as a woman; but my heart they had vivlated one of the most sacred laws of their 
is the heart of a desperate man. Loose me, and let me | religion, which enjoins all good musselmauns to respect 
at least die the death of a brave soldier !’”’ the privacy of their women ; and anxious, if possible, 

“ Yusuf Aga, once more | tell you that you are mad,” | to recover traces of the fugitive, were satisfied with the 
urged the aged Fatma, whose nerves bad become sud-| scrutiny which they had bestowed on the narrow dwell- 
denly strung by the great peril of her son. “ Are you | ing of Fatma, and did not attempt to push their inves- 
not taught by the koran to love and to obey the mother | tigation further, and to rouse the indignant woman to 
of your youth? Do you love me, Yusuf ! do you obey | any loud and public expostulation or complaint. 
me, when you give yourself up to the blood-hounds, and In a few minutes, consequently, the house was clear- 
sacrifice my gray hairs to foster your own pride? Think | ed; but it was not until after a much longer interval 
you that they will spare the aged woman, when the | that Fatma rose, and taking the lamp in her hand, jea- 
strong mati is beaten down! It you can bear to give up | lously searched every recess throughout the whole build- 
the bosom upon which you lay in your infancy, to the! ing in order to assure herself that no spy yet lingered 
kuives of the butchers, go on, Yusuf Aga, and we shall | beneath her roof, ere she flung back the coverings from 
the face of Yusuf, and removed the cushions among 





# Alluh buyuk der—God is great!” was the reply of 


and in the next moment Yusuf was skilfully, and with- 
out further resistance, concealed beneath the cushions 


The uproar without had meanwhile become louder 
and more violent; and authoritative cries of Atch! 
atch !—open! open!” mingling with hoarser shouts of | and it is done; but-all is now over; I am no longer 


force this crazy door, and make our own entrance to the 
| den of the blood-hound!” rang through the desolate 
| dwelling; and the trembling Fatma had scarcely time, 
after she had secreted her son, to fling a shawl over her 


: ' ess by wronging the widow and the afflicted! What | 
effort at self-preservation to which his instinct rather | gee, ye here? Bana bak—look at me—what find ye to 


my breath is troabled; I am choked with joy even amid 
my misery ; and will you not pay me with one smile 
for the life that I have saved ?” 

“ Mother, you know that I love you,” was the cold 
| and despairing answer. “It was my duty to obey you, 


| Yusuf Aga—a brave man, and the associate of war. 
riors——-I am‘disgraced. With a weapon in my hand, | 
| have crouched like a dog before my enemies, and owed 
my safety to the sheltering garments of a woman, 
| While I live, I must hide my head that my shame may 
| not be read upon my brow; and when I die, the bouris 
| of paradise will turn aside, that they may not welcome 
a craven to their arms.” 

“ Oof! ouf!” exclaimed the mother; “ guzum—my 
eyes ! talk not in a tone that breaks your mother’s heart; 
if the prophet waits at the door of the seventh heaven 
to welcome the souls of the brave and the beautiful, 
shall the good son be shut out? And now to our task, 
my aga; we may again be visited; we must make for 
you areadier and a surer place of refuge, where you 
may defy the pursuit of the fierce-minded and the re- 
vengeful.” 

“Even as you will, my mother,” said Yusuf, as he 
pressed the hand of the old woman to his lips and fore- 


« Yavash, yavash—softly, softly, mother,” said one of | head; “ henceforward all shall be even as you list.” 


| And Fatma was worthy of this trustfulness; for 


months wore on, and although more than once her 
home was invaded by the feet of strangers searching for 
her son, he escaped detection ; and ultimately, if his ex- 
| istence were not forgotten, he was at least suffered to 
| live in peace in his place of concealment. Often did he 
| yearn for liberty, and suggest to Fatma his desire to at- 
tempt once more to escape into the mountains, but she 
| ever discountenanced the risk; and when he at length 
| found himself unable to gain her concurrence, be made 
a second vow that until his fortunes changed—a circum- 
| stance that could only be achieved by a new revolution 
/in the empire, and which was consequently almost be- 
| yond hope; or that he was carried away to his disho- 

noured grave, he would never again trim his beard nor 

shave his head. Fatma heard the vow with thankful- 
' ness, for she felt that he had at least bent his heart 
| wholly to his fortunes; and a gleam of joy passed over 
| her wasied features as she remembered that she might 
| yet possess the power of making those fortunes a shade 
| less gloomy. 


Oo ee 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LAST OF THE JANISSARIES—CONTINUED. 


Tt was an hour before noon, three months subsequent- 
ly to the fatal day which had ruined ber son, that Fatma 
Hanoum, having occasion to visit the bazar in order to 
buy bread, and to collect the news with which she was 
wont to lighten the tedious hours of Yusuf’s captivity, 
turned the key in the door of her dwelling, and with a 
slow and measured step moved aside from the direct 
road which led to Stamboul, and followed a narrow 
street of some length, stretching steeply up the side of 
one of the seven hills on which the city is built. 

Arrived before a house of small but cleanly and com- 
fortable appearance, she paused for a moment; and had 
she not been closely veiled, traces of great and violent 
agitation would have been discernible on her counte- 
nance. It was indeed a terrible moment for the heart 
of Fatma, which owned no idol but Yusuf, for in it she 
might, perhaps, be sealing his ruin; and she painfully 
felt that she was at all events weaning its best affections 
from herself. But the mother hesitated not from selfish 
motive—if she could shed a ray of light over the pri- 
son chamber of her child, it was cheaply purchased at 
the price of her own regret; sterner and more terrible 
misgivings assailed her, when she found herself actually 
on the point of executing a purpose on which she had 
pondered from the first week of Yusuf’s domestication 
beneath her roof, 

“Inshallah—I trust in Heaven!” she murmured to 
herself when she at length raised the knocker and beat 
upon the door; “ Allah will have mercy on a broken- 





which he had been buried, 





hearted mother—I will not fear.” 
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~The door fell back, and as she crossed the threshold, 
she was greeted with the courteous “ bouroum” of the 
slave who opened it. 

Fatma was a well-known and a welcome guest beneath 
the roof of Haidé Hanoum; and the dark eyes of her 
pretty daughter ever turned lovingly upon the widow of 
Abdul. It was long since they had lovked upon her ; 
for, during the last few weeks, the women of Stamboul 
had feared to traverse the streets; and it was moreover 
known to the friends of Fatma that she had lost her two 
brave boys on the day of massacre. On this occasion, 
therefore, she was doubly welcome; and she had scarcely 
reached the door of the harem, when its inmates uttered 
the kindly “ Khosh geldin—you are welcome” —to which 
she as promptly replied, “ Khosh buldak—well found—” 

Room was immediately made for her upon the sofa 
beside her hostess, while the fair Sairyn seated herself at 
their feet, with her melancholy gaze fixed anxiously on 
the visiter. 

In the next instant the elder lady clapped her hands, 
and as the attendant entered, she said soft!ly—* Chi- 
bouque cahveh getir—bring pipes and coffee.” And 
when her guests had partaken of the sweet-scented mo- 
cha from the fair hands of the young Sairyn, and that 


she had applied her own lips to the ivory mouth-piece of | 


the chibouque, and presented it to her guest, the slave 
withdrew, and the three friends were left alone. 

« Alhemdullilah—praises be to Allah! the wife of Ab- 
dul is once more undér my roof, and upon my sofa,” 
commenced the hostess. “ Evil days have fallen upon 
us, effendim; the sun has been hidden beneath a cloud; 
but Allah buyak der—God is great—it may again shine 
out.” 

“ For me it can gleam only on graves,” said Fatma 
sadly : “ the days that are gone cannot be recalled ; who 
shall give back the dead ?” 

And her two listeners bowed their heads upon their 
hands, and echoed : * Who shall give them back ?” 

“My youngest was as the gazelle upon the mountain,” 
continued the widow, “ fleet of foot, and graceful as the 
blossom that bends to the south wind: he was as a bey- 
zadeh, the son of a lord. Stamboul held not one of 
nobler bearing; he has died the death of blood, and 
there are none to avenge him.” And again her com- 
panions bent down, and murmured, * Chok chay— it is 
hard to bear !” 

“For my first born—” pursued Fatma Hanoum, en- 
couraged by the voice of sympathy: “but why should 
I talk of him? Was he not as a star during tempest; a 
light at midnight; a spring in the desert?) Was not his 
name mighty, and his arm strong ?” 

“ Aman! aman! alas! alas!” sighed forth her auditors. 

“He was fair to look upon, and they who knew him 
listened to his words, for they were the words of wis- 
dom,” again burst forth the old woman; “to her whom 
he loved he would have been as the wild vine that clings 
even to the death. Think, Sairyn,” she said suddenly, 
as she turned towards the fair girl who sat at her feet, 
“think how dear the hanoum your mother must have 
been to me, and how my aged eyes must have joyed to 
look upon your own beauty, when I sought you for his 
wife, the wife of my best and bravest—of my son Yusuf.” 

A smothered sob burst from the gentle girl as she lis- 
tened. Haif, haif! shame, shame!” she whispered, 
“that he too should be taken from you.” 

“And yet, better so,” said Fatma; “ better that he 

Should die in the pride of his beauty and of his strength, 
when he felt that his kismet, his fate, was bright, and 
that he was beloved ; than linger in disgrace and poverty 
to be a by-word and a scoff; the rejected of those to 
whom his love was once a triumph and a boast.” 

«Can there live one so vile!” exclaimed Sairyn in an 
accent of* generous indignation, as she raised her head 
proudly, and swept back the long tresses from her brow. 
“Lives there one whom Yusuf Aga could once have 
loved, who would desert him now? Ajaib! wonderful! 
Did Allah people the world with reptiles ?” : 

“Guzel, guzel—good, good,” said Fatma Hanoum, 
“you speak like one who has never known falsehvod, 
and never suffered wrong: your heart is pure, kizem, 
my daughter; and your words are pleasant. Ob, that 
— my son, could rise from his grave to hear 

em 

“ Listen to me, my mother,” said the fair girl, «I was 
taught to love the aga: I looked upon him when he 


, 








knew not that my eye was at the lattice; and | needed 


thenceforth no further teaching. Iam worthy to be your 
daughter, for I shall never love another.” 

The glance was keen and searching that Fatma Ha- 
noum turned on the young beauty as she ceased speak- 
ing; but the betrothed of Yusul did not shrink beveath 
hereye. “Shekiur Allah! praise be to Heaven,” she | 
said at length as she averted her gaze, “I am then not 
alone in my grief: my aga has nox fallen unwept.” 

A burst of tears from the melancholy Sairyn was her 
only answer; and it was a relief to both when Haidé 
Hanoum was summoned from the apartment oa some 
household business, and they were left together. 

* Come hither, Sairyn, come hither, my sultana,” said 
the old woman, as the tapestry curtain fell behind her 
hostess, and the echo of her slippered feet died away in 
the gallery beyond, “ you are wise with the wisdom ot | 
riper age, and your heart is as the heart of a peri; I 
would share with you my jeys and my sorrows, for the | 
sake of him who should have been your husdand ” 

“ Speak!’ exclaimed the fair girl; “torture me not | 
with caution; speak, ekhi kateti, there is soimething! 
Tell me all, as you hope for a place in paradise.” 

“You are young as a spring blossom,” pursued the 
cautious mother, regatcless of the emotion of her listen- 
er, “and beautiful as a houri; your felch, your con- 
stellation may be a proud one. Who shall foretell your 
fate !” 

“ Could any cunning give me back my aga, the light 
of my eyes, the pulse of my heart, I would laugh all 
other grief to scorn,” broke in Sairyn; my heart is in 
his grave, and the sky of my youth is clouded. ‘Talk | 
not to me of my own beauty, but tell me of your sun ; 
though the tale drown me in tears it will be welcome, 
for it will be of him.” 

« Listen, then, child of my hope, and star of my even- 
ing sky,” said Fatma Hanoum in a shrill whisper, bend- 
ing as she spoke towards the listener. “ Utter no cry, 
tell it not to any, not even to the mother who gave you 
birth, lest the wind of heaven bear away the tale to | 
those who thirst for the blood of the mighty ; Yusuf Aga | 
lives !”’ 

The warning was unnecessary; for, as the startling | 
truth broke upon her, the gentle Sairyn fell back sense- 
less upon her cushions. Yet did not Fatma Hanoum 
yield to the terror which seized upon her as she witnessed 
the effect of her intelligence; she rather bailed it as a| 
proof of the deep and undying affection which she covet- 
ed for her son; and with her accustomed self-possession 





| 





water, and soon saw her recover from her swoon 
«« Ne bilirim—what can | say?” were the first words 
that she gasped out; “I am his, heart and soul, as when | 
I was first vowed to him—but we must not whisper this, | 
| 
| 


|she bathed the lips and brow of the happy girl with | 
| 
| 


effendimou—let us be jealous of our secret; say but that 
you will take me to your bosom, and [ will fly to share | 
his griefs. Nay, deny me not,” she added passionately, 
as the aged woman was about to speak: “1 can under- 
stand all that you would teil me—Yusuf is a prisoner— 
shut out from all commerce with bis kind—debarred 
from the light of day—wasting away his strength in 
tears and darkness. Is it not so, my mother? I am 
prepared for all this—only say that you have room for 
me in your yeart, and | will escape hence, and dwell be- 
neath the same roof as my promised lord—lI will be the 
light to cheer his darkness, and the comfort that shall 
dry his tears. If my own heart does not deceive me, 
love can overmaster destiny; and Yusuf Aga may yet 
be happy. Only tell me that he will not reject me, 
mother; only promise that he will not spurn my affec- 
tion ; and, from the hour that I enter your dwelling, he 
shall be my world, and I will never nurse a wish of which 
he is not the object.” 

And the beautiful young mourner flung herself at the 
feet of her companion, listening for the permission to 
blight her youth and her loveliness, with a wild eagerness 
that had in it something alinost sublime. 

« Allah buyak der—Allah is great!” said the old wo- 
man, as the tears s!reamed from her dim eyes: “ it shali 
be even as you will, my daughter: but think well ere 
you determine on so desperate an act. We are paor, 
very poor—day by day misery and want are creeping on 
us, and we know not how to stay their steps—yet, if you 
will share our poverty—if your love for Yusuf, and the 
power of your felech indeed urge you to the sacrifice, 
come to me, and be to me as a daughter; for none save 
Yusuf can lave you as J shall do,” And she fok'ed 





her arms about the generous girl, and they mingled their 
tears together, 

A week elapsed from the visit of Fatma to the harem 
of Haidé Hanoum, when, as she sat one evening in the 
apariment which touched upon the prison-chamber of 
Yusuf, ber eager eyes glancing at intervals towards the 
casement, and her head bent forward in the attitude of 
listening, a low si.nal, for which she bad evidently been 
prepared, sounded from below, and she burriedly rose 
from her sofa to obey it. Not a word was spoken until 
she returned to her accustomed station; and then a low 
burst of passionate joy escaped her, as she threw herself 
on the neck of a shrouded figure by which she had been 
followed. 

«Ts all well. mother?” asked a sweet and tremulous 
voice ; does the aga etlendi know of my coming! and 
may [ meet bim without fear? Tell me truly, lest I die 
of shame beneath bis frown.” 

“He knows not of your resolve,” the 
mother ; * how could I dare to make his heart leap with 
joy ere I was assured that you would not repent? But, 
Shekior Allah—praise be to Allah, you are here; and he 
will share the joy of paradise when he learns the great- 
ness of your love.” 

The trembiing girl heard no more. She sank upon 
the floor with her face buried in ber cloak, and ber breath 
came thick and fast as she sobbed out: « Eh vah! was 
this well done? Shall I not be Jess than nothing in his 
sight when he first looks upon me ?” 

‘“« Allah es mariadek—Heaven preserve you, my daugh- 
ter,” was the soothing reply ; “ the earth bolds nothing 
so dear as you will be to Yusuf. Have you not resigned 
every thing for his sake?” and, as she spoke, she with- 
drew the mantle of the weeping girl, and seated her 
gently upon the sofa. 

“ Kbosh geldin, you are welcome; a thousand times 
welcome! and were this poor hovel the serail of a sultan, 
still should you be its mistress. And now, hearken, my 
daughter—Yusuf is not far distant: he can even hear 
the murmur of our voices; and I will speak to bim—”’ 


answered 


| and approaching the wall of the apartment, she said in 


a louder tone: ** Korkma, fear not, my son, although I 
am not alone ; for the first time it is the voice of a triend 
which comes to you in your prison; even of one who 
loves you.” 

« Kim boo—who is that?” was the bitter and inc-edu- 
lous rejoinder ; “who is there on earth save yourself 
who now wastes a thought on the wretched Yusuf ?” 

“ Whom would you that it should be ?”’ asked the old 
woman, as calmly as her joy would permit her to put the 
question, 

* Alas! I know not,” said the despairing prisoner. 
“ Those whom I loved have fallen from me, or have been 
murdered before my eyes; there lives not one on earth 
whom I now desire to see; save, indeed, the maiden 
who should have been my bride, and that can never be—” 

“ Tchabouk, tchabouk—yvick, quick—'et me fly to 
your feet agamou—my aga—” almost shrieked the ex- 
cited Sairyn, as the words reached her ear; “ say not 
that it can never be, for | am here!” 


—— 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE LAST OF THE JANISSARIES—CONTINTED, 


Two years passe! slowly by: and a wretched group 
sat together on the floor of a narrow room, divested of 
every sign and appliance of comfort. The ragged sofa, 
which was its only furniture, stretched along three sides 
of the apartment, and revealed no longer the original 
pattern of its covering ; a battered and discoloured bra. 
zier contained a few smouldering ashes, totally inadequate 
to their purpose ; and a coarse earthern pitcher and cup 
stood a few paces distant, the only visible means of te- 
freshment for its melancholy occupants. 

The most remarkable individual of the party was a 
man in the prime of life, but wasted by famine; and 
with a thick and tang!ed beard falling to his girdle, which 
had evidently once been of the deepest black, but which 
now, like the elf-locks that escaped from beneath his 
dingy and well-worn turban, was chequered with gray. 
Beside him sat a woman on whom time and sorrow had 
alike wreught their bitter will. Her brow was deeply 
furrowed, and her long sharp features gave indication of 
craving which had been often unappeased; while the 
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cloud that dulled her large dim eye spoke a despair in | ders, and Iam asa child, not knowing how to guide my 


which words would have been less eloquent. 


But there was yet another in this miserable company ; | 


steps.” 
« Bear up yet this night,” urged the aged woman in 


the strong mau and the aged woman had not paid the reply, “ to-morrow the sun may rise unclouded. Who 
penalty of famine and misery alone. There was yet | sball say?” 


another, whose unearthly and transparent beauty might 
well have charmed the gaunt demon from his prey! It 
was a young fair woman—so young and so fair, that she 
seemed rather like a dream-born vision than a denizen of 


And he did bear it—and early on the ensuing morn- 
| ing Fatma Hanoum folded her tattered cloak about her, 
and sped to the dwelling of Tasin Bey; and, despite the 


jests of the idle attendants who thronged the entrance- 


earth. Her dress was scanty and squalid; and on her | hall, and who jeered alike at her age and at her raiment, 


knee she pillowed a dead infant—a miniature of her 
own loveliness ; for whom the fountains of life had been 
dried up by the gnawing want of the mother. Her dark 
wild eyes, flashing with a fierce and unnatural light, 
glanced rapidly from her cold burthen to the face of her 
wretched husband, and thence back again upon her child; 
but only by that quick and frenzied look did she venture 
to ask if all were indeed over; for she feared the answer 
that his quivering lips would utter. Suddenly a thought 
—a memory—a dream of past davs, flashed across the 
mind of Yusuf—for it was indeed Yusuf who sat beside 
his childless wife—and a sickly smile gleamed for a mo- 
ment over his pallid face, 

“ Mother,” he said, in a low hollow voice, “the pro- 
phet has given me a glimpse of the past—we may yet 
save my wife—my beloved one—a while longer. Well 
do I know that it is not for yourself that you mourn, but 
for her—for the self-sacrificing woman, who has blessed 
me at the expense of her own misery. In the vears 
when I was free, and a brave man among the warriors, 
a bey of the palace came to me one day for gold; I lent 
him all that I had: they were but two purses; but they 
availed bim much; and he swore by his beard that he 
would repay them when I claimed the debt. How say 
you? Will you go to the house of Tasin Bey, and say 
to hin—* My lord, I am the mother of Yusuf Aga, whom, 
while he lived, you loved; I am old and poor—I lack 
bread, and can find none—my son lent you two purses 
—will you not pay them back to her for whom he had 
hoarded them ?’” 

“ Yusuf janum—my soul,” faltered out the old wo- 
man, “ it is so long since you have had dealings with the 
great ones of the earth, that you have forgotten of what 
clay the prophet made them. Listen to me: to-morrow 
I will enter beneath the roof of Tasin Bey, and I will 
tell him that Iam the mother of the aga, who was his 
friend: if he welcome me to his home, and put bread 
before me, then will I remind him of the debt; but, if 
his brow be cold, and his words few, I will not peril your 
pride when the avowal would avail nothing. The debtor 
wears his conscience upon his face; and even as you 
read there, so will it be.” 

«“ You are wise, and I am as nothing before you,” 
conceded the heart-worn Yusuf. “ Be it as you have 
said.” 

“ He may perchance greet me kindly,” resumed Fatma, 
her hope growing more strong, as she recalled the friend- 
ship which once existed between the voung noble and 
her son; *‘and should he do so, the 1est will be sure; 
and we may yet have rice wherewith to make the pillauf 
of plenty for our precious Sairyn. For the babe,” she 
added more sadly, “ it is already a spirit sporting in the 
garden of paradise, and sleeping in the hearts of the 
ever blooming roses watered by the houris.” 

“ Speak you of my child?” murmured out a low voice. 
“ He is a hungered, and I have no food—bring him bread, 
and all will yet be well.” 

The wretched man buried his face in his hands, and 
groaned aloud. 

“ Weep not agamou—my aga,” said the fair young 
mother, laying her dead child softly on the floor beside 
her, and approaching her husband, “I have no hunger, 
and he has now ceased to pine: why, then, do you grieve ? 
We have suffered much, but, for me, I shall soon fall 
asleep, for I feel my eyelids heavy ; and you will not 
awaken me, save to still the wailings of my babe if he 
should seek for me.” 


And as Yusuf folded her to his heart, she sank into 
the deep dreamless slumber which so often precedes the 
death of famine. 

« Allah buyak der—God is great,” said Yusuf, “ but 
this is almost more than I can bear. Years have passed 
over me in pain and terror, and for myself I would not 
murmur, even now: but to see her thus! What can 
be done, my mother !—think for me ; for my brain wan- 


she waited patiently until the bey passed through the 
| apartment, on his way to the caique which was waiting 
to convey him to the palace of the sultan. 

“Ne istersiniz—what do you want, woman?” he 
asked impatiently, as she placed herself upon his path. 
“ Do you not see that I am in haste ?” 

“ And do you not see on your side that I am in want ?” 
sternly demanded the old woman in her turn: “I shall 
hold my lord back but an instant in his errand of pride. 
By the memory of Yusuf Aga, whom you once loved, 
I come to conjure you to look upon my misery.” 

«“ Yusuf Aga died the death of a traitor,” said the bey 
with a dark frown, “ and I will not that my dwelling be 
polluted by his name; but you are old and needy, and 
his treason should not be visited upon your gray hairs 
by one who loved him ere he fell. Step aside, effendim ; 
I have yet a moment to spare ; and you shall tell me the 
story of your grief.” 

The indignant Fatma had well nigh vented her dis- 
appointed wrath in reproaches when the bey commenced 
his address ; but, as she raised her eye to his, she did not 
read there the same stern expression which sat upon his 
brow; and she restrained her anger. Obeying the mo- 
tion of his hand, she passed silently from the hall to an 


) inner room; and was shortly followed by the young 


courtier, who cast down the tapestry curtain of the door 
behind him as he entered, ere he said hurriedly—— 

‘« What is this? Are you indeed the mother of Yu- 
suf Aga, my friend? Why do I see you in the garb of 
utter want, when he must have told you that I owe him 
gold? Did you fear that I should deny the debt?” 

“ Y’Allah—in the name of the prophet, no, my lord,” 
replied the delighted Fatma, “ but the ear of the rich is 
heavy, and the heart of the happy shut. You ask me 
why I have been dumb so long ; I have no other answer 
—-na to ne—there it is.” 

«You have done me wrong,” pursued the bey, “ nor 
have you judged more wisely in betraying your errand 
to my slaves. Know you not that the name of Yusuf 
Aga ia to be blotted from the memory of men? I may 
doubt in my turn, if you be indeed his mother.” 

“ Inshallah !—the debt is two purses,” was the laconic 
reply of the old woman. 

“ Hai, hai—true, true,” said the bey readily—« and 
first I will deliver to you the piastres:” and taking an 
embroidered purse from his girdle, he counted the coin 
into the trembling hand of the overjoyed Fatma. 

«And now,” he continued, as she hid the treasure 
among her rags, “tell me of your gallant son. Often 
have I wept over his memory ; but, inshallah—I trust in 
Allah I shall yet meet him in paradise.” 

“ May the houris be long in pouring forth the sherbet 
of my lord,” said the aged woman. “May his days on 
earth be many, and his sorrows few, for Yusuf loved 
him as a brother ; and nobler heart bled not on that day 
of murder than that of my noble boy !” 

“ Did you look on him in death ?” demanded the bey ; 
“or was he lost among the many who were seen no 
more.” 

« [ watched over him beneath my own poor roof,” re- 
plied the mother. “I saw his bright eye dim, and his 
bold heart weak—and yet I live.” 

Her listener paused for a moment, and a strange ex- 
pression swept across his brow. “ Lingered he Jong in 
misery ?” he asked in a shrill whisper. 

“ Long, long—look at this withered arm—it upheld 
him till it failed.” 

Again there was a momentary silence, which was 
broken by the low tones of the courtier: “ Mother,” he 
said, “you are poor, and need gold—a wild fancy has 
come upon me—I could almost dream that your son yet 
lives—if it be so, deceive me not; for thus he must, like 
yourself, be in want and misery. What do you fear? 
Did I not love him well? and is not my hand open? 
Why should you cheat me with false words, as though 


he added, more peremptorily, “ it is too late to throw the 
mantle of falsehood over the garb of truth; you tremble, 
and your limbs fail you—otour, otour——sit, sit, mother—. 
my friend Yusuf lives!” 

« What shall I say?” exclaimed Fatma, “my lord is 
as one who has stood behind the curtain of knowledge, 
and read the characters of the wise men—~it is even as 
he has said, Yusuf Aga lives,” 

“ And where?” eagerly enquired the young noble, 
“ Tell me where I may once more look upon, and listen 
to him; my heart yearns to my friend.” 

« La illaba illallah, there is but one Allah,” murmured 
the mother beneath her breath. « Yusuf is saved, Sairyn 
is saved, and I may go down to the place of tombs in 
peace. Aman, aman—alas, alas—why came not this 
help from heaven in time to turn aside the hand of the 
destroying angel from their precious babe !” 

“ Tell me, mother,” repeated the bey earnestly, «tell 
me only the retreat of Yusuf, that I may hasten to min- 
gle my tears with his.” 

«Nay, not so, agam, my lord,” said Fatma gravely, 
as a chill crept over her heart, «I have ulready betrayed 
to you a secret which was scarce mine own: more [ 
dare not do; but I will pour into the earof my wretched 
son the glad story of your kindness, and it shall then be 
even as he wills.” , 

« To-morrow, then,” said the noble, as he moved to. 
wards the door; “I will urge you no further now: the 
heart of Yusuf shall decide the rest. I am high in fa. 
vour with the padishah, and who shall say that the par. 
don of your son may not be won by bis early friend ?” 

«“ Allah es marladek—Heaven take you into his holy 
keeping,” sobbed out the transported mother; “ there is 
but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” 

“ Farewell, effendim,” smiled the bey ; “I can delay 
my departure no longer; but I pray you leave not my 
house until you have dipped your spoon into my pillauf.” 
And clapping his hands, he summoned a slave, and bade 
him lead the aged Fatma to the door of the harem, and 
commend her to the care of the women, that she might 
not depart from beneath his roof fasting. “Tell not 
your errand to any,” he added, as he turned to depart; 
“ there is yet much to be done ere the tale be bruited in 
the city streets.” And he hurried to his boat, followed 
by a blessing such as few have ever breathed. 


Fatma Hanoum feasted—withstood the thousand ques- 
tions which assailed her on all sides from the women of 
the bey ; and finally set forth on her return to her own 
wretched dwelling, laden with food, and bright with hope. 
Once more there was joy in the prison-chamber of the 
wasted aga—once more—and how cruel a proof was 
this of the utterness of their previous despair—they 
talked to each other of the future—hitherto they had not 
dared to do it! With such a friend—by whom, even 
amid prosperity and happiness, he had been unforgotten, 
for what might Yusuf not hope? Even the childless 
mother, imbibing a portion of the delight which beamed 
upon the brow of her husband, pressed her stifiened in- 
fant to her breast, and smiled a sickly smile. Alas! 
none could give her back her dead ! 

“ Mother,” said Yusuf earnestly, “can it indeed be 
true that I shall again look upon one of the friends of 
my happy days?! It is as a promised light from heaven! 
It is so long since I have listened to the voice of sym- 
pathy, save from the lips of those who were suffering for 
my sake, that [ know not if I shall outlive the joy! 
Delay him not, my mother, lest my heart burst with the 
suspense: lead him here to-morrow, that I may com- 
mence a new existence, and feel that I have yet a tie to 
the bright world on which I have not looked for long and 
weary years.” 

“ Have you no fear, my son?” ventured the old wo- 
man. “It is a mighty trust!” 

“ Does he not deserve it at my hands?” asked Yusuf 
in reply ; “I were base, vile, if | could doubt him. No, 
my mother; the prophet is weary of our tears, and we 
shall yet be happy. And you, my Sairyn, my beautiful 
betrothed, who have lavished on the captive and dis- 
honoured Yusuf all the love that you had vowed only 
to the bold and favoured aga, you shall be as the light of 
my eyes, amd as the pulse of my heart, when the beam 
of heaven once more shines upon my brow, and the 
blessing of Allah is upon my fortunes. Tell me, sul- 
tana of my soul, shall it not be thus ?” 








I had been one of those who wrought him evil % Nay,” 








And the beautiful girl hid her face upon his shoulder, 
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and murmured out: “So shall it be, if the prophet hear 
rayer !” 
ithe ‘oe of Yusuf did not close in sleep during that 
Jong, long night: but he lay upon his rude cushions, 
buried in sweet and retrospective thought. All the proud- 
est days of his strong youth passed in array before him, 
and he remembered the high aspirings and ambitious 
hopes with which he had been used to colour his exist- 
ence. Hastily he reviewed the hour which prostrated 
his fortunes—he could not bear the memory—and with 
a smile, mingled with a tear which would not be sup- 
ressed, the picture terminated with the fair creature 
who was pillowed on his bosom—the victim of her holy 
and earnest love ! 

The morning dawned at length—the blessed day was 
come which was to restore to the heart and arms of Yu- 
suf the friend of his manhood; and the hour was yet 
early at which the aged Fatma started on her anxious 
expedition. She tarried long—or it seemed long to the 
weary watcher whom she had left: but when she came, 
the tale she had to tell repaid him for all his suffering. 

Kindly and courteously had the bey received her: 
again she had eaten of his pillauf, and drank of his cup: 
he had listened to all the story of Yusuf’s sufferings ; 
and vowed on the Koran to terminate them. Already 
had he asked a boon of the sultan, who had smiled upon 
his suit ; and Fatma felt that the boon could be no other 
than the pardon of his friend. Affiirs of state detained 
him; but, his duty done, he would hasten to the pre- 
sence of the captive, soon to be so no longer; and mean- 
while a slave had followed the footsteps of the old wo- 
man, and then returned to his master, to serve him as 
his guide. 

Again and again did the happy Fatma tell her tale ; 
and the theme was still unchanged when a heavy stroke 
on the door of the house summoned her tu -receive the 
expected guest : and, hastily snatching a shawl from the 
sofa, and folding it about her face, she descended to draw 
the bolt. 

There was the silence of a moment: and the heart of 
Yusuf beat high as he sprang from the floor to meet his 
friend. “He is here, Sairyn ; janum—my soul, he is 
here!” he exclaimed with a burst of his former joyous- 
ness—but his transport was short lived. A _ piercing 
shriek rang from below—it was the voice of Fatma ; and 
in another moment the tramp of many fect sounded upon 
the stairs! 

In an instant the yataghan of Yusuf was in his hand, 
and he stood glaring like a roused tiger in the direction 
of the sound. “T'oo late!” he shouted in despair: 
“Qh that you had not tarried, my friend! my friend ! 
Had you speeded, you might yet have saved me !” 

But as the agonised cry escaped from the lips of the 
doomed man, the generous dream was at an end ; for on 
the threshold of the chamber stood Tasin Bey, sur- 
rounded by a band of armed attendants. For a moment 
the arch traitor paused, in doubt that the wretched object 
before him could indeed be Yusuf Aga! For a moment 
he remained paralysed with horror as he gazed upon the 
gaunt and haggard wretch, who, with elf-locks hanging 
matted upon his shoulders, and a tangled and loathsome 
beard depending to his girdle, his cheeks sunk and hol- 
low, and his eyes bright with a fierce and blinding light, 
met him midway of the apartment; his weapon raised 
over his head, and his blue and livid lips parted above 
his fast-clenched teeth ! 

Ere he had recovered his horror, Yusuf struck. With 
a yell like that of a hunted savage his weapon was buried 
to the hilt in the heart of one of the party who had ad- 
vanced a step in front of his comrades; and it seemed 
as though the blow had loosed the spell which had bound 
the senses of their leader; for ere the desperate aga 
could withdraw his weapon, the bey had pronounced the 
fatal word, and instantly a score of his followers rushed 
upon their victim. But the soul of Yusuf appeared to 
have called back its strength in his last moment of trial, 
and he struggled like a demoniac. Suddenly there was 
a frightful gushing groan—a heavy fall—and he lay 
senseless at the feet of his persecutors—yet no steel had 
touched—no cord had polluted him—he lay bathed in 
blood, but it had gushed from his mouth and nostrils. 
Nature, so long neglected, had been overtaxed in this 
hour of passion, and he had burst an artery. 

When they raised him up, he was beyond their power. 
Allah, in his own good time, had taken to himself the 
last of the Janissaries ! 


PART VI. 
CHAPTER I. 


Immediately after the mid-day prayer, when the intense | 
heat tempted a great portion of the inhabitants of the | 
city to spend an hour in sleep, Maniolopolo, on the mor- 
row of his visit to the theriaki tcharchi, again bent his | 
steps thitherward, to seek an interview with the almé. | 

As he was rich and generous, he met with no oppo- | 
sition from the master of the tavern, who conducted him | 
without comment to the door of an apartment which | 
was veiled by a screen of dark-coloured baize ; and here, | 
having called loudly on the name of Nevresté, he left | 
Maniolopolo standing while he shuffled back to his rug | 
in the public room. 

A shrill and peevish voice was soon heard in reply ; 
and the slippers of a woman, hastily assumed, sounded | 
upon the floor behind the screen, which was snatched | 
aside, and the young Greek found himself confronted by 
an aged and wrinkled woman, whose mass of wiry hair | 
chequered with gray had escaped from the confinement | 
of a bright yellow handkerchief, painted in gaudy masses | 
of colour, and flowed upon her shoulders ; her dress was | 
of huge patterned furniture chintz, girt round her waist | 
with a well-worn cachemire, which had once been costly | 
enough to cincture the loins of a pasha; her trowsers | 


soul of your father, I shed tears enough: but all that is 
gone by now, and I am the mother of a troop of almé, 
without a home or a kinsman; living among gibes and 
blows, and curses, with a scanty pillauf, and a tattered 
veil—but ey vah—mercy on us! what dirt am I eating 
to talk thus? The seal is set upon every man’s fore- 
head at his birth, and as it was written, it will be. Bana 
bak—look at me, young sir; do I not seem like one who 
can bear a heavy burden yet without falling under it?” 
And the bitter laugh with which she directed the atten- 
tion of Maniolopolo to her squalid wretchedness rang 
painfully on his ear, as he attempted to murmur out 
some commonplace about better days and a brighter fate. 

“Tush, tush,” interposed the old woman, with a wild 
smile, “ string no fine sentences together to hang upon 
my rags; foucaralk chanumdr—poverty is my glory. 
You young beyzadehs know nothing of the gay immu- 
nity of poverty. It is your great men who are slaves; 
while we, the refuse of the city, the wanderers of the 
land, the outcasts of society, we are the free ; no codgea- 
bashi lifts the latch of our dwellings to collect tribute; 
no latticed and bolted harem fetters our will; no saraf 
ever runs away with our hoarded gold ; we come and go 
as we list; ovr teskara (passport) needs no signature 
but our own; and every hedge-side or empty tomb is a 
menzil khaneh (post house) equal to our wants. So no 
more sugared words to Nevresté, who is as much beyond 





were of blue muslin, to which a few patches of tarnished | the pity of every stranger with whom she comes in 
foil yet adhered as if in mockery; her legs were bare, | contact during her roving life, as she is indisposed to 
and her whole appearance so compounded of meretri-| accept it. Gold! young sir; let your consolation be 
ciousness and squalor, that Manivlopolo bad some diffi- | offered in gold—that is a universal language, never mis- 
culty in subduing the sensation of disgust with which | understood. And now to business; what would you 
he looked on her. | ask of me?” 
«“ Bé hey—what’s this ?”’ she asked sharply. Had we | “ My request is simple: I would see my sister, and I 
not enough of your loud brawling last night to bring | seek from you the opportunity of doing so.” 
down the cadi and his gang upon us, and to keep us| “ Mashallah! is that all? You would lift the screen, 
waking, that you return at mid-day! Go, go, effendim, | and tread the carpets of a pasla’s harem! You are mad, 
the almé sleep; and they have need to do so, for they | stark mad, the veriest delhibashi—prince of madmen, in 
dance to-night in the harem of the tchorbadji.” the province. Have you no desire to wear a gray beard, 
“I do not seek the almé,” replied Maniolopolo gently, | that vou give the measure of your throat so early? I 
“Tt was yourself of whom I came in search.” wiil not work for your ruin, you are too young and too 
The crone laughed. “Evallah—to be sure! so says | handsome for the bowstring.” 
every young haramzadeh whom I find upon my thres-| “ Allah kerim—He is merciful!” said Maniolopolo: 
hold ; ¢ mother, it is you I want;’ but I have lived among | “I trust in him.” 
the mountains, young sir, and can see beyond the flight | “Allah, Allah! yes, yes,” replied the old crone 
of an arrow.” | 


| peevishly, “ but let your words and your actions be alike 

“ May your eyes never fail!” whispered the Greek, | reasonable ; throw the mantle from your head, and see 
as he pressed a gold coin against her open palm. “1 | clearly for once; and then I shall hear no more of the 
come to seek that of you, in which, if they be not keen | pasha’s harem.” 
and quick, you will lack the power to serve me.” | Jam resolved,” said the young Greek moodily. 

“And what wills my lord?” asked Nevresté more| « And will you swear to this story of the sister ?” 
courteously, as she twisted her long hair once more be-| =“ I will.” 
neath her head-kerchief, and tightened the shawl about « And her name is Saad 
her waist ; “ some ruse-bud of a sheltered tree to which “ Katinka,” replied Maniolopolo: “ by birth a Sciote, 
he would fain be the sunshine, to be told of his passion ; | but long dwelling in Circassia.” 
or—”’ | What do you tell me!” exclaimed Nevresté hastily ; 

“ Ajaib—wonderful!” interposed Maniolopolo, affect- | “are you indeed the brother of the young Greek slave 
ing surprise at her discernment. | of whom I have heard so much—ajaib—wonderful ! 

“You have indeed guessed my meaning, mother. They say that she readsthe Koran likea Moullah, writes 
How say you ? will you undertake so sweet a mission ?” | verses which would not disgrace a Hafiz, sings like a 

The hag replied by grasping her throat with her skin- | bulbul, and dances like one of my own almé. Young 
ny fingers, and nodding her head significantly. | sir, by the grave of your mother, is all this true!” 

“ Min Allah—Heaven forbid!” said the Greek ; “you | All,” said Maniolopolo; “and she has moreover 
are too keen and quick-witted to incur so direful a penal- | the warmest heart and the quickest wit in all Roum ;* 
ty. Listen to me;” and he enforced his request with a | and the brightest eye, and the lightest foot. How say 
second piece of gold, which at once secured the attention you? Will you not assist me in looking on her once 
of the old woman; “I have a sister, a slave in the pa- | more?” 
sha’s harem—” « Ne apalum—what can I do? I have received no 

“ The pasha’s harem !” broke in Nevresté in affright; | summons from the pasha: and how may I present my- 
“and who amI that I should venture into the secret | self unbidden at the palace ?” 
apartments of a satrap, and carry a blight to his roses?” | «Nay! now you laugh at my beard,” said the young 

«“ Nay, nay; you talk idly,” said Maniolopolo, impa- | Greek ; “ have you not in your band one of the loveliest 
tiently, “ do I not tell you that I only seek to inform my | houri out of paradise; and would not a hint to the aga 
sister of my vicinity; my young and innocent sister; | baba—” 
the playmate of my infancy ; the delight of my boyhood ; “ Yavash, yavash—softly, softly, Effendim,” inter- 
my bitterly-wept and regretted sister; my only one!” posed Nevresté ; I wish to draw the eyes of no Aga 

“Humph! there is some reason in that, to be sure,” | Baba in the country on the beautiful Mherpirwir ;+ she 
muttered the old crone, while a shade of something | is to me as the purple lily, a rare and precious thing; 
which almost looked like feeling flitted over her brow, | and I love her like a mother; there is no maiden in the 
and then as suddenly disappeared ; and left it cold and | bright band so dear to me as Mherpirwir.” 
rigid, and stony as before, like the marble across which “ Did you call me, mother?” asked a sweet voice, as 
a struggling sunbeam has flickered for an instant; I | the coarse screen was drawn aside, and a face as fresh 
too had a brother once, an only one, as you say; but he | and fair as a May morning suddenly appeared behind it; 
died—he was cut down by an Egyptian cimeter (may | «I am here.” 
the arm be withered that wielded it!) and it was years | 


ago, before I had forgotten how to weep; and by the | 
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« Nay, nay,” said the old woman hastily but not unkind- 
ly; * [| want you not, kizem, my daughter; I called you 
nut; is it ever thus with you, while the others sleep, you 
watch; while the others idle, you toil for all. Go in, 
Mberpirwir, go in; I bave business with the effendi, and 
shall be with you presently.” 

The fair girl bent ber head in token of obedience, but 
ere she retired, cast one burried glance at the stranger; 
their eyes met, and those of the young beauty fell before 
the earnest look of the Greek. With the instinctive 
tact of a woman she at once perceived how deeply Manio- 
lopolo was innpressed by her excelling loveliness, and 
she may well be pardoned if she lingered in her retreat. 

The almé was about sixteen years of age, in all the 
glow and glory of a beauty such as i3 seldom looked 
upon. Her long dark bair fantastically braided with 
beads and ribands, and intermixed with bright-coloured 
ribands, fell alaost to her feet, and was swept back from 
a brow of dazzling whiteness, surmounting eyes of in- 
tense light and lustre. Her figure was slight and grace- 
ful, nd ber expression soft and somewhat melancholy. 
To discover all this, one glance sufficed ; and had Manio- 
lopolo been less preo-cupied, and b.d the fair creature 
before bim beeo other than she was, an almé, an outcast, 
aw nderer among men, to whom her beauty was a jest, 
and her youth a snare—he felt as though he could have 
sought a haven in her love, and a paradise in her 
smiles, 

The dark screen fell from her hand; and as she dis- 
appeared, it seemed to the young Greek as though the 


light had suddenly failed. For a moment be stood | 


silently gazing oa the veiled portal through which she 


had passed, but only for a moment, for the voice of | 


Nevrest soon recalled him from his revery. 

“ Ay, ay, look your fill, her beauty may well fix the 
eye of a young gallant, whose heart, like the blossom of 
the rose-tree, opens to the first sunshine that flashes on 
it; but you came not lor this; nor can you linger here 


all day to set the tongues of the whole city wagging on | 


old Nevresté and her troop of almé; Wallabh! You 
have seen ber, and do you still talk to me of the pasha 
and his Aga Baba?” 

«“ Nay, chide me not, mother,” said Maniolopolo de- 
precatingly ; “the pasha has a fair young wife, as fair 
as Mherpirwir; and it 1s said that he loves her as the 
men of this land seldum loves a women: he will look 


’ 


upon your houri ouly as a bright shape whose graceful- | 
ness can charm the eye of his young bride, and will pour | 


gold into her lap, and forget her.” 

The aged woman stood for a moment buried in ‘hought, 
anu then abrup'ly and steadily lifting her eyes to the 
exci'ed countenance of ber companion, she said slowly : 
« Na to ne—there it is—at length I bave read the dream, 
and the truth is in the hollow of my band. Effendim, 
you love the pasha’s wife!” 

The address was so sudden and so unlooked for that 


Manivlopolo was totally unprepa‘ed with a reply, and | plenty of employment in preparing for this visit.” 


his confusion confirmed the wily and shrewd old woman 
in her suspicions. « My son,” she pursued gravely: «I 
know not why I feel thus interested in your fortunes—I 
thought that my heart had long been seared, bu’ now I 
sve that it can yet beat even for a stranger. What are 
you about to dare? Even were it tH® mere idle caprice 
of a young wild spirit which prompted you to put your 
head under the pasha’s foot, you might well be prepared 
never again to lift it from the earth ; butif it be as I sus- 
pect—and I am one who has read for years the sable 
page of passion—that you are hurried on to ruin ‘y a 
vision which never can be realised, ponder well your 
purpose ; for be assured that cunningly as you may hope 


to weave your web of wiles, that ruin will come at | 


last.” 

“ Hipsi birdir—so be it. It will be welcome, if the 
price must be paid,” said Maniolopolo almost sternly. 

« And yet, you are yo ing —and the grove shelters 
many birds of soft note and bright plumage, even if the 
bulbul be not there,” urged Ne vresta. 

The Greek smiled bitterly. 

« Pek ahi, dostoum—it is well my friend,” replied tha 
old woman, who required no words to read his meaning. 
« An! now, tell me; wherefore -houll I risk the same 
roin?—you are a stranger: vuotil last night I never 
looked upon you—and last night, how did we meet? 
amid b oil, and brawl, and intemperance, and riot: you 
will reply that mv days are numbered, and that their 
remnant can be of little value, and I can pardon you the 





| companion in the folds of her tattered girdle; +* Mher- 
| pirwir shall decide if we may venture our necks so near 


| already told you that we go to night to the harem of the 


| slippers of velvet worked with gold and beads. A tam- 
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| taunt, for you do not, you cannot know, in your bright 
| years of strength and pride, how decaying nature clings 
| to her ruined shrine, and hugs the fragments of her own 
| beauty as they fall from her. It is strange that I waste 
| so many words upon you—strange!—but let us part 
now, and if you have parents in your own land who 
would weep over their lost sn, go in peace, and forget 
the madness that has sprong up in your spirit.” 

“I have none to mourn me—none to weep for me,” 
said the young man, 

«“ Away then, away—and be just to yourself—the bird 
that has no mate spreads a wider wing, and takes a 
bolder flight.” 

“ You counsel me in vain,” said Maniolopolo: “the 
| die is cast—derdunden oldum beigoud—my torment 
makes me mad}; forget your suspicions, mother: and 
remember that they are but suspicions—recall the days 
when you had a brother whom you loved ; and help me 
once more to look upon a sister who has been long lost 
to me.” 

“ Delhibashi!” exclaimed Nevreste impatiently ; 
‘** what would you ask of me?” 

« Even to join your troop—I will wear any disguise— 
I will obey any behest—I will pay every effort which 
you make for me with gold. Nay, look not so scared, 
| mother ; [am young, and your skill will surely suffice 
to make an almé of a sakal-siz.’’* 

The old woman stood lost in thought for a time, but 
at length she broke forth with an earnest: “ No, no—I 
cannot, I dare not—you know not what you ask; are 
not the almé trained from childhood to their graceful 
trade ; and would you cast dirt upon my head by betray- 
ing your madness to every looker on? Did you not see 
Mhberpirwir but a moment back? Would you stand be- 
side her on the carpet of the pasha, and hope to escape ?” 

« Not so, mother ; I would be the massaldghit of your 
troop; give me a veil and a turban, an Arab drum, a 
heavy mantle; dye my hands with henna, and veil my 

shoulders with the flowing tresses of a young beauty ; 
and while the almé repose between their dances, I will 
win the ear of the pasha’s harem with wild tales, and 
earn gold for you with a cunning tongue. Wallah 
billah ! you shall carry a heavy purse when you leave 
the city. And here, jaguir benum—my guardian angel 
| —here is wherewithal to provide for me such garments 
as you may deem fitting.” 

“ Yavash, yavash—softly, softly, young man,” said 
Nevresté; “ | am not a lover, and I cannot travel so 
swiftly: but we will see what can be done,” and she 
deposited her new gains with the first offering of her 


, 


the grasp of the capidji-basbi ; enter this room on the 
right, and I will come to you in a moment. I have 


Tchorbadji ; and when the almé awaken, they will find 


Maniolopolo obeyed, and instantly found himself in a 
gloomy apartment, overstrown with the paraphernalia of 
the Terpsichorean troop. There were bouquets of arti- 
ficial flowers, most inartificially wrought, small citerns 
and guitars, and a sort of rude castanet of rosewood ; 
gaily -coloured veils of gauze, girdles of cachemire, and 


bourine, fantastically ornamented with pendant ribands, 
lay on the divan near the window; and Maniolopolo 
amuse’i himself during the absence of the old woman 
with this toylike instrument, which was familiar to his 
hand; and, as be did so, his thoughts flew back to the 
happy time when, to its rattle, he had led the graceful 
rownaika, and taught the beautiful Carimfil to dream 
bright dreams of his lost and regretted land. 

He was still absorbed in his occupation, when an as- 
tonished “ Mashallah!"’ sounded close beside him, and 
he perceived that Nevresté and the young beauty had 
entered the apartment unobserved, and were gazing on 
him with unfeigned gratification. 

«“ Why this is well, khatoun—my darling!” said the 
| old woman; “ you handle the tambourine like a high 
| priest of Aniran at the bridal of a sultana! How say 
you, Mherpirwir, my pearl? If the veil and the antery 
become him like the instrument, may we not venture 
something to pleasure him ?” 


| ® Youth, literally «no beard,” 








| «“ The effendi is master,” said the almé in a low sweet 
tone; “if he seeks my aid I am ready.” 

“ May your beauty never decrease, janum—my soy] !” 
exclaimed Maniolopolo ; for which wish he was recog, 
pensed by a deep blush, and a faint smile; “ under you, 
auspices I am sure of success—look you—should yoy 
need a minstrel to vary the charm of your gracefulness, 
I am your slave ;”’ and he seized one of the guitars, anj 
sang in a sweet subdued vice a well-known fable, in the 
musical words of Hafiz :— 


There was a bright and a sunny sky 
Spread over a laughing land, 
But 0: e small vapour was floating by, 
Where the wild wave kiss’d the strand ; 
And as it pass’d o’er the ocean swell, 
A rain-drop from the dark cloud fell. 


« Alas!” the limpid moisture sigh’d, 
As it clave the yielding air ; 
«“ And must I perish in that salt tide, 
And die unregarded there ? 
Hard is my fate to be thus riven 
From my glorious place ’mid the blue of Heaven!” 


Down, down it fell; but ere the tide 
Touch’d the bight sand of the shore, 
An oyster that thirsted, open’d wide 
Its pearl encrusted door ; 
And b» the soft breathing of the air, 
The limpid drop was wafted there. 


Time pass'd—and then a fisher came, 
And from that oyster drew 
A precious prize, whose wondrous fame 
Through many a region flew ; 
The rain-drop had become a gem, 
To deck a monarch’s diadem ! 


“ Or, should you not love the monotony of--” 

“ Nay, say not so,” interposed the almé eagerly ; “ say 
not so—there is no maiden in the band with sucha 
voice ; I will answer for you with my head. Is it not 
so, mother ?”’ 

“ Bakalum—we shall see,” answered Nevresté quietly; 
“ put your veil upon the beyzadeh, and let us see if he 
can teach those dark eyes of his as much softness as he 
has taught his tones. Hand hither those long tresses 
that Gubeide has fluns down so heedlessly in yonder 
corner; and bid Giadilla lend you her robe; she is the 
tallest of the band. There, g», and be speedy in your 
return, And you, young sir,” she added, as the gitl 
disappeared across the threshold, “look towards me, 
unless you ae anxious to make a mirror of the screen, 
and thus delay your purpose by gazing after a vision that 
has vanished.” 

With a silent smile Maniolopolo obeyed ; and on the 
return of the almé, the last touch was given to his cos- 
tume, and the disguise declared to b* perfect. Mherpir- 
wir clasped her littke hands in wonder, and whiepered 
that he was a subject for the sunny foreground of a 
Ben ‘zzecr ; but all the skill and patience of the fair girl 
failed to make the handsome young Greek move like an 
almé, and ultimately the attempt was abandoned in de- 
spair; and it was decided that his guitar must be bis 
dependence, coupled with his talents as a massaldjhi, of 
which they were content to accept his assurance. 

The lovely Mherpirwir was zealous in her services ; 
she taught the new pupil a thousand little coquettish 
graces ; showed him the exact shade of the henna which 
must decorate his fingers, and the precise curve that he 
must give to his eyebrows: laughed heartily at the lan- 
guishments by which he endeavoured to subdue the 
flashing of his dark eyes, and the mincing step, and un- 
accustomed slide of the embroidered slipper ; but occa- 
sionally she checked her mirth to bestow on him an en- 
couraging smile, and a murmured word of approbation. 

“ Mashallah! you do credit, effendim, to your kaf- 
tandji ousta!* Fling your veil a little more lightly from 
your brow, and do not entangle the fringe of your sleeve 
in the buttons of your antery. It would be well too if 
you did not carry your head quite so high; remember 
that you are but an awali,t and that you must be humble 
an:] modest when you tread the carpets of the great. Look 
you, mother, how well the -beyzadeh comprehends my 
meaning ; and how thoroughly he reads his lesson.” 





* Mistress of the wardrobe. 





| + Professional story-teller. 





¢ Singing-woman. 
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« Allemdullilah! the risk can be but slight,” replied 
the old woman; “if he will promise to be prudent; and 
he will do well to join us to-night when we visit the 
ladies of the Tchorbadji, in order that his task may sit 
m re easy when he has more at stake.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Maniolopolo consented to 
this arrangement; and then flinging off the disguise in 
which he had been enveloped, he bade adieu to Nevresté 
and her pretty companion until twilight, and slowly 
sauntered back to the fenddk,* in which he had estab- 
lished himself. 

As he moved along, he could not repress the mis- 
givings which intruded themselves on his imagination, 
and made his pulses quicken and his heart grow sick. 
He well knew that for the Greek who invades the harem 
of the Moslem, and who fails in his disguise, there is no 
mercy ; and although he felt that, in his interview with 
his adored Carimfil, the bliss of bcholding one so dearly 
loved and so long lost would uphold him, he dreaded the 
trial which awaited him in the harem of the Tchorbadji. 
The die was, however, cast ; and he resolved to abandon 
himself to the guidance of his new friends. 


i 


CHAPTER II. 


The day slowly passed away ; for, to the anxious, time 
ever seems to move with folded wings, and to slumber on 
his scythe ; but at length the hours waned, and he re- 
turned to the theriaki tcharchi to fulfil his destiny. 

As he entered, he was met on the threshold by the old 
woman, who silently beckoned him onward, and con- 
ducted him to an apartment whence the sounds of laugh- 
ter, mingled with the voice of song, and the rattling of 
castanets, came joyously to his ear. The screen was 
flung aside, the portal passed, and he stood among the 
almé, who were already adorned fur their evening’s task. 
One fair girl occupied the centre of the floor, her arms 
were raised above her head, and in her right hand she 
held a tambourine, whence the long streaming ribands 
fell, iris-tinted, in bright. confusion, and mingled «with 
the soft tresses of her raven hair; her little feet were bare, 
and her slight willow-like figure appeared to bend be- 
neath the weight of the fairy instrument, while her eyes 
rested fondly on a young beauty who was treading a 
graceful measure to the clashing of her castanets. All 
were diversely employed, save one; and that one was 
Mherpirwir, who, reclining on her cushions, her fair 
cheek pillowed on her band, and her gaze turned anx- 
iously towards the entrance of the aparment, was aroused 
from her reverie by the arrival of Maniolopolo, whom she 
welcomed with a blush which dyed her brow to the same 
tint as the glowing roses that rested on it. 

In a moment all was confusion ; every alma of the 
troop insisted on lending her aid towards the completion 
of a masquerade so novel and so exciting; and had 
Maniolopolo been a Moslem, he might well have 
imagined that he had been transported to the paradise of 
the prophet, and was tended by the hoari, without the 
preliminary ceremony of dissolution. 

«“ And by what name shall we call our new sistor? 
asked Mherpirwir, as she gave the last graceful folds to 
the cachemire girdle of the young Greek. “ We might 
name her Kamil,t but that those dark eyes which go wan- 
dering hither and thither like hadjis¢ bewildered in the 
desert, are not quite sober enough to suit with such a 
title. Ey vah! who has a head for names? You, Lebe, 
who are the best poet of the troop, have you no sugges- 
tion to make ?” 

“T would call him Séidika,’§ said the laughing girl 
who had been thus summoned to the council ; « for does 
he not risk his life to look upon his mistress ?” 

“ Taib !—well said,” exclaimed the old woman; and 
“Taib! taib!” was murmured by all the young beav- 
ties by whom she was surrounded. 

At length the moment came when the fair troop were 
to transport themselves to the harem of the Tchorbadji; 
and Manivlopolo was soon shrouded like the rest in a 
long and ample feridjhé or mantle of dark cloth, while 
his face was concealed by a shawl; and in this guise he 
followed Nevresta with his instrument in his hand, and 
a wild beating at nis heart. 

__ The Tchorbadji resided beyond the walls of the town, 
In @ spacious house on the edge of the plain; his gar- 
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dens were traversed by a bright river, and a gilded boat 
danced on the ripple beneath the leafy screen of old and 
majestic trees. An avenue of maples, whose gnarled and 
twisted branches had resisted the storms of a century, led 
up to the house near!y from the city gates, and threw a 
gloom around which fell heavily on the spirit of the young 
Greek. But the almé were less impressible; and as they 
moved along, they gaily bandied jests, and ventured infe- 
rences and speculations on the liberality of the ‘T'’chorbvadji, 
which extorted an occasional smile from Maniolopolo, 
anxious as he was. Snatches of wild songs, and wilder 
stories escaped them also, as it seemed involuntarily : 
their wandering and uncertain life had taught them the 
philosophy of present enjoyment, and the futility of fore- 
boding; and they lived, and jested, and laughed as 
though time had no morrow, or that they could furl his 
wings at their own giddy will. 

Mherpirwir alone was staid and silent; she walked 
slowly, with bent head, like one who indulges in deep 
and pensive thought; and occasionally her dark eyes 
flashed out from behind their jealous screen as she 
glanced hastily and anxiously towards Maniolopolo. 
But ere long her abstraction drew down upon her the 
laughter of her companions, and she aroused herself, and 
mingled in the idle conversation of the party, or held a 
whispered and momentary communion with Nevresté, 
until they stood before the gate of the Tchorbadji’s 
harem. 

Loud and earnest was their welcome as they sprang 
over the threshold into a spacious hall paved with various 
coloured marbles, where the plashing of water and the 
song of birds made the air vocal. A richly gilded door 
at the upper end was flung back, and through the open- 
ing they caught a delicious glimpse in the moonlight of 
trees, and flowers, and fountains, spreading far away into 
the distance. Groups of slaves, many of them young and 
beautiful, were hurrying to and fro; and each as she 
passed had a gay word «nd a gayer smile for the alme. 
The sounds of music came soothingly from an inner 
apartment; and a soft stream of moonshine played along 
the marble floor, and dyed it with the rich tints which it 
pilfered as it passed from the crimson hangings of the 
numerous casements. Altogether it was a scene of en- 
chantment; and it was not without regret that Maniolo- 
polo followed the example of his companions, and obeyed 
the summons of a smiling slave who waited to conduct 
them to the presence of her mistress. 

“ Khosh geldin—you are welcome,” uttered in a low 
sweet voice which fell softly on the ear of the young 
Greek, were the first sounds that greeted him as he found 
himself in an apartment flashing with gold fringe and 
embroidery, and immediately opposite to a lovely woman 
who reposed on a splendid divan of velvet, surrounded 
by her attendants, while two fair children were sporting 
on a cushion at her feet; and earnest was the tone in 





which he joined in the “ Khosh buldik—well found” of | 


the almé as they bent before her in homage. 


| a spectacle so lovely. 


Ere long the Tchorbadji arrived. He was a man with | 


whose beard time had toyed until it had withered in his 
grasp; his brow was deeply interlined, and from the 
corners of his keen and fierce black eyes, a puckered 
mass of minute wrinkles spread even to his temples. 
His nose was high and salient, and his upper lip was 
hidden by the thick and grizzled mustache which adorn- 
ed it. He was of middle height, but of great muscular 
power; and Maniolopolo at the first glance felt doubly 
desirous to preserve his disguise unsuspected. 

Two by two the almé moved forward and performed 
their graceful evolutions, which won for them many a 
“ Mashollah!” and “ Aferin!”* from the Tchorbadji, 
and a murmur of commendation from his fair young 
wife ; but when at last, and alone, Mherpirwir flung off 
her veil, and bounded into the centre of the floor, where 
she stood for an instant like a startled fawn listening for 
a coming footstep, the ‘‘chorbadji half rose from his 
sofa, and withdrew the chibouque from his lips to gaze 
on her. The tapers by which the apartment was illu- 
minated threw their full blaze upon her as she rested for 
a moment without stirring either eye or limb, and then 
suddenly springing back a pace or two, twirled her tam- 
bourine above her head, as though the joyousness of her 
young spirit could rirg out through its silver bells. 

It was now that Maniolopolo aroused. himself to play 
his part in the pageant; and suffering the shawl in which 


* Well done. 








he had been shrouded to fall from his head, but without 
rising from the carpet on which he was reclining, he 
watched the moment when the fair Mherpirwir changed 
the measure of her movements to a slower and more 
melancholy chant; and catching up the cadence where 
she had suffered it to die away, accompanied her languid 
exquisite performance with the wild ballad whose action 
it was intended to portray. 


Cobah! Cobah !* where art thou now ? 
We have sought thee in vain on the mountain’s brow, 
We have look’d for thee, love, where the stream runs 
clear. 
Cobah ! Cobah! thou art not here— 
The wind sighs its grief through the cypress bough, 
Cobah ! beloved one! where art thou? 


She is gone! she is gone! but where? 
Go ask the earth’s starry flowers— 
Where the sunbeams of yesterday rest, she’s there, 
She can never again be ours— 
Life’s sweetest and brightest things, 
The joys we have loved and lost, 
Exist in the land where the spirits’ wings 
Catch heaven’s bright beam the most— 


Why did she pass away, 
Before her sweet youth was o’er, 
Like the flower which drinks in the sunbeam to-day, 
And to-morrow exists no more ? 
She loved, till she lived in that light alone 
That her own pure soul had made— 
And she wither’d because the cherish’d one 
Who had been to her both breath and sun 
Left her to pine and fade— 
Summer days pass—carth’s blossoms die-— 
Heaven’s stars fall from the azure sky— 
Our joys all wither one by one— 
Cobah is gone! Cobah is gone! 


As he commenced his task, Maniolopolo breathed 
quickly, for the keen eye of the Tchorbadji was on him; 
but as the dance proceeded, he became thralled by the 
consummate skill of the dancer, and involuntarily flung 
his whole soul into his voice, while a continuous mur- 
mur of admiration and applause escaped the spectators. 
As the song ceased, the almé seemed to die away with 
the strain, her head drooped, her arms hung listlessly at 
her side, the tambourine fell from her hand, and she 
stood the very picture of despair. 

In the enthusiasm of the moment the wife of the 
Tchorbadji diew a ring from ber finger, and placed it in 
the hand of a slave, who presented it to Mberpirwir ; 
while the host himself flung a purse into the lap of 
Manivlopolo, which he instantly transferred to the keep- 
ing of Nevresté. Never was success more perfect ; and 
as the fair girls stood in groups upon the bright-coloured 
carpets, the young Greek thought he never had beheld 
The gorgeously attired beauty on 
the divan was radiant with youth, and bright with 
jewels ; the graceful almé stood before her like attendant 
peris; the T’chorbadji was the one shadow which relieved 
the bright lights of the picture; and the children who 
nestled in each other’s arms, and gazed in wondering 
admiration on the strangers with their bright stag-like 
eyes, seemed to the excited imagination of the adventurer 
like beings of another world, where care, and crime, and 
withering had never come. 

Dance succeeded to dance, and song to song; and the 
Tchorbadji appeared to divide his enthusiasm between 
Mherpirwir and the disguised Séidika, whose large deep 
eyes and exquisite voice had made no slight impression 
on the fancy of the worthy janissary. 

« Allah buyaik der !—My selictar agat told me, mother, 
that one of your almé was as beautiful as a houri, and as 
graceful as a fawn; and his face is whitened, for he said 
only the truth; but he made no mention of the fair awali 
whose voice is to me as melodious as the Allah hu!+ of 
the followers of the prophet. By the soul of your father! 
you shall show your young beauties to his highness the 
pasha—he will fill their mouths with gold, and spread 
the carpets of liberality under the feet of merit—I have 
said it.” 

“« May the words of my lord be written on the soul of 
his slave with the calam§ of gratitude!” said Nevreste 
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as she prostrated herself, until her brow touched the floor 
before the Tchorbadji; “ who am I, that my lord should 
svul into the akash of felicity? What can I do 
to remove from my head the ashes of unworthiness, and 


skirt of my garment the defilement of re- 


lift my 


from tae 
proach 1” 
‘Ne bilirim—what can I say?” replied the Tchor- 
«“ Wallah billah, I am satisfied.” 
“cidika, to whose music my lord has deigned to 
listen, is no indifferent massaldjhe,” said the old woman, 
She has tales which may charm his ear, and wean his 
‘hts for awhile from the cares of his exalted station, 
How says my lord ?” 
he stately effendi glanced towards his fair young 


u teously. 


if such Le his good pleasure. 


wile, and reading in her bright eyes an intense anxiety 
which there was no need of words to interpret, he sig- 


naled his acquiescence in the suggestion of Nevreste ; 
and the alme having grouped themselves on either side 


of Maniolopolo in attitudes whose grace would have 
thralled the spirit of a painter, he took from the hands of 
Mherpirwir, who reclined near him, a richly inlaid zebec, 
w' ence be drew tones of sweetness that hushed at once 
the under-current of whispered delight which came like 
incense to the ears of the alme; and then, laying aside 
the instrument, be turned the full beam of bis dark eyes 
on the T’chorbadji, and in a voice at once subdued and 
musical, thus told his tale. 
—— 
CHAPTER III. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE MICE. 
A wise man will never despise a weak enemy. Fools 


‘ fat a danger of which they know not the pro- 
bable extent; and those in power would do well to recol- 
lect that the deepest cavern of the rock is frequently be- 
t | by a rift searcely wide enough to admit the hand 
of a woman, 

I ; } , j ; a tale of . 

I am about to tell your highness a tale of a mouse ; 
and I pray you to let your fancy travel with me, that so 


we may go on our way together in good understand- 
ing. And even like the wise man to whom I have just 
made allusion, my lord must not despise the little animal 
because of the minuteness of his proportions; and the 
rather that he was the emperor of all the mice in ‘Turkey, 
whom he ruled in peace, the beloved of his subjects, with 
every prospect of a long and prosperous reign. 

‘Tlie subterranean palace was of vast extent; and well 
and warmly furnished with the spoils of many a mid- 
night visit to the upper earth. ‘The granaries were well 


{ | with corn: peas, beans, and lupins abounded ; 


dried grapes, figs, and other fruits calculated for tardy 


consumption, were neatly and compactly housed for 
winter use; and, in short, the padisbah of the long-tails 
nibbled his favourite roots in calm and philosophic dig- 
nity; never troubling his head with the feuds which he 
weil knew were continually going on above it. 


But who can control it? who can number the stars, 
count the notes of the bulbul, or postpone the decay of 
the rose ! Great was the consternation throughout the 
" lis of Mouseland, when it was discovered thatan 
old jox, well known to many of them as a notoriously 
bad cl a marauder, and a common thief, who 
vay enough to supply their whole community 

, at a single visit to the overgrown granaries 


of the f ful bipeds who infested the province ; and of 


paracter, 


\ i the mice bad never been able to discover the 
\ y, unless indeed when they were reluctantly com- 
polled to admit, that by housing their corn and roots and 


‘ eatables, they saved them (the mice) the trouble 
I repeat, that great 
onsternation when it was discovered that this 
un} pled old fox had thought proper, they could not 
wherefore, to establish himself in the immediate 
hel rhood of their capital; where he kept up a con- 
! most unpleasant sensation, by daily and nightly 
iis into the surrounding country, and by devour- 


their own supplies. 


ing every unhappy straggler who chanced to cross his 
1 circumstance that filled all the orderly and well- 
ri ‘ted citizens with a trepidation, which, if it did not 


rm | to the credit of their courage, at least spoke 
volumes for their principles, 

Nor was this all: for if any fault could be found with 
the domestic legislation of Mouseland, it must be ad- 


niited that the error lay in the same weakness which 


» 
~~ 
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has at times operated unpleasartly in other nations. His 
majesty the emperor had a strong predilection in favour 
of personal beauty. His prime minister was the prime 
dandy of the court, who had won the imperial smile by 
the graceful curl of bis exquisitely pointed whiskers; the 
secretary of state was remarkable for the fine fall in his 
back, when, poised on his hind legs, he presented to the 
monarch any of the public documents, which important 
missives were neatly scratched by the thorn of the 
mimosa plant on the bark of the orange tree—a tablet 
which, however unwelcome the contents of the scroll 
might prove to the padishah, at least prevented their ever 
being offensive; while the commander-in-chief was 
equally celebrated for the beautiful glossiness of his skin, 
which, lackily for his fortunes, was full three shades 
lighter than any other in the nation. 

But the peculiar vanity of the monarch lay in the 
length of his subjects’ tails; and this fact kept the court, 
the city, and the whole population of the under-ground 
empire in a perpetual state of excitement. Machines 
were invented for stretching the joints—pulleys were 
arranged, by which the most ambitious suspended them- 
selves heads downwards, until their eyes became blood- 
shot, and their respiration impeded—and there was not 
a mouseling throughout the empire who did not imitate 
his natural enemy the kitten, by running round and 
round in giddy circles with his tail between his teeth ! 

And now—here was an ill-favoured and burly beast, 
established under their very noses, whose tail was so 
long and bushy, that with one determined sweep it could 
brush away the whole palace-guard, and lay bare the 
private apartments of the monarch to the gaze of the 
entire city. It was enough to breed a rebellion! and 
the court favourite, a sleek young mouse of quality, 
whose tail was the thirty-sixth part of an inch longer 
than any other near the person of his majesty, and who 


first moment of despair, by drowning himself in the skin 
of a gourd filled with rain water. Being good-looking, 
and in favour at court, he was generally regretted by all 
those who had any thing to hope through his interest— 
and the kind and considerate sovereign, in order to con- 
sole his daughter for her unexpected loss, buried the 
deceased with military honours, to which—as he had 
always worn very magnificent mustaches, he was unde- 
niably entitled. 

This commotion among the mice led, however, to one 
result extremely distressing to the padishah, who had 
never contemplated any disturbance in his dominions, 
and whose leisure was now invaded at all moments, 
while his digestion suffered severely from the continual 
alarms to which he was subjected ; he found that a con- 
viction of his incapacity to protect them from their 
dreaded enemy, was weakening his authority over his 
subjects. 

One of the most abject and fawning of his counsellors, 
who had never hitherto dared to move eye or limb in 
the presence of his imperial master, until he had received 
his gracious sanction to do so, had absolutely brushed his 
whiskers within a foot of the tip of those of his majesty, 
without proflering the slightest apology ; while several 
of his bravest generals had begged leave to retire upon 
their laurels, and to leave the field open to younger men; 
whose interests they suddenly discovered to have been 
greatly injured by their own tenacity of office. 

All this was extremely perplexing and vexatious to a 
monarch who wished for nothing beyond peace and en- 
joyment, and who had not the slightest taste for difficulty 
and danger; and he therefore deemed it expedient to 
summon a council before these incipient symptoms 
broadened into downright rebellion ; justly considering, 
that should he find it expedient to do so, he had as good 
a right to abdicate the throne, and to provide for his own 
safety, as his generals had to run away, and leave the 
army to provide for itself. 

It was a solemn sight to witness the assembling of 
the gray-bearded ministers of Mouseland; each with his 
tail dragging along the earth, extended to its extremest 
length, and his round black eyes cast mournfully to the 
ground. The inhabitants of the city stood aside to let 
the procession pass; and they looked upon it with as 
much interest as though they thought that the idle words 
of a score of trembling old mice were likely to dislodge 
the offending fox, and to banish him the country ; nor 





was it until the last joint of the last ministerial tail had 


was, moreover, about to receive the paw of one of the | 
princesses in marriage, actually committed suicide in the 





slowly disappeared through the portal of the palace, that 
the crowd dispersed, and the various avocations of the 
citizens were resumed. 

The council-chamber was crowded. The monarch 
was seated on a pile of nuts, most luxuriously arranged, 
and covered with the white tufts of the wild cotton-tree; 
while the counsellors took their places in two lines, one 
on his right hand, and the other on his left, and 
made a most imposing appearance ; each having assumed 
his most dignified beating, as best suited to the emer- 
gency of the crisis. 

The war of words was long, and at times bitter; for, 
with an imminent danger staring them in the face, the 
ministers were less cautious than usual; and several, 
who had never before exchanged aught save courtesies, 
now bandied sarcasms, and hints, which enlightened the 
monarch more profitably than pleasantly on many points 
on which he bad hitherto been most comfortably ignorant. 
Peculation was brought home to the keeper of the privy 
purse ; the secretary for foreign affairs was taxed with 
being in correspondence with their enemies the jerhuahs, 
or leaping mice, a colony of adventurers from Egypt, 
who had established themselves, no one knew from what 
impulse, near at hand; the commander-in-chief was 
twitted with a defeat, which, it was insinuated, had filled 
his storehouses, while it exhausted his army; and the 
prime minister was flatly taxed with having recanted the 
principles he had professed on accepting office ; and mis- 
leading the monarch in a score of instances, not one of 
which bore the slightest analogy to the subject matter 
that they were assembled to discuss. 

At length the fox was mentioned ; and then al! indi- 
vidual animosities were merged in the common interest. 
What was to be done? The answer was simple. The 
intruder must be dislodged—ignominiously, with con- 
tempt and loathing. This resolution was adopted with- 
out a dissentient voice ; but when the next question was 
propounded, the perplexity became great. How was this 
very desirable measure to be effected? Not a mouse 
among them could poi::t out the method. All the wis- 
dom, or, at least, all the longest tails in the empire (and 
hitherto that had answered the same purpose,) collected 
together in council were unable to decide on the how ? 
and, at length, it was hinted by a shrewd and ready- 
witted lord chamberlain, that as there appeared to be 
some difficulty in removing the fox, it might be expedient 
for the mice themselves to migrate to some distant ter- 
ritory, far from the pollution of his presence; carrying 
with them the monarch they revered, the wives they 
cherished, and the little ones who were growing up about 
them. 

The idea was instantly seized by an oratorical fieid- 
marshal, who favoured the council with several well 
turned periods and flourishes of sentiment; talked of 
their household gods, their hearths and homes; and, 
finally, concluded by seconding the proposition of bis 
noble friend, and strongly recommending change of air 
to the whole population. 

The monarch leaned his head upon his paw, and re- 
mained buried in deep and painful thought; when an 
aged mouse of reverend aspect, who had not yet spoken, 
arose, and respectfully bowing towards the throne, thus 
addre-sed the illustrious padishah by whom it was occu- 
pied: 

“ Most noble and most powerful emperor, in whose 
smile the earth flourishes; throughout whose realms the 
sun shines not, he being himself the light in which his 
subjects live; lord of the long-tails, whose joints are 
strengthened and made supple by the oil of thy counte- 
nance. Let the royal gates of attention be unfolded, that 
the chariots of my argument may enter into thy minc, 
and linger there. I have suffered all these noble and 
learned mice to speak before me; they have flung back 
the bright page of the volume of their wisdom, and I 
have read every line, that I might see with their eyes, 
and comprehend with their understanding. But he who 
follows the counsels of others w:en his heart is not in 
them, is a traitor to his country, and unworthy the con- 
fidence of his sovereign ; thus then, having perused the 
writings of the intelligent, and bowed before the argu- 
ment of the eloquent, I again lift my head to declare 
that the precipitate advice of this counsel is contrary to 
reason, and likely to lead to incalculable mischief, Great 
as we are as a people; brave in war; learned in peace ; 
upright in judgment; and governed by a prince where 
sceptre sways the destinies of a world, we must not dis- 
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dain to learn the lesson of wisdom, in whatever tongue 
it may be taught. i 

« Prudence is the step-sister of valour—policy is the 
good right hand of strength—and wit is the master spirit 
of fortune. ‘The spider may be crushed by a touch, yet 
in jts wiliness it weaves a net of subtlety by which it 
grows into a giant, and feeds upon creatures more power- 
ful than itself, The ant, still weaker of its nature, builds 
itself in with clay where the fruits are richest, and robs 
the bird that would devour both—shall we, then—we— 
on whom depend the destinies vf Mouseland—shall we 
desert ourselves in such an hour as this, when by firm- 
ness we may regain our threatened security? Forbid it 
honour, courage, and patriotism. If we fly, what ensues? 
Our city will be laid waste, our palace prostrated, our 

ossessions become the spoil of our enemies; while we 
shall be hunted like robbers from place to place; pilgrims 
without a shrine; wanderers without a home; a nation 
without a name! 

«Is it for this that we have toiled and fought? eaten 
the bread of carefulness, and reared aloft the banner of 
our ancestors? No, no; we must be less than mice to 
fall so tamely! One effort more must be made, or the 
bones of our forefathers will not rest quietly in their dis- 
honoured graves.” 

And then, having secured the ear of attention, the 
hoary counsellor laid before the assembly the stratagem 
by which he hoped to deliver the groaning people from 
their common enemy. All listened anxiously, and one 
universal squeak of approbation hailed the communi- 
cation. 


—_—— 
CHAPTER IV. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE MICE—CONTINUED. 


Bright rose the moon, and shed her veil of silver over 
the blushing landscape. The odour of the orange blos- 
som, and the wild thyme, floated like a cloud of incense 
on the air. The song of the bird of love wove a spell 
about it, beneath which the soul dissolved away in sad- 
ness ; and the leaves whispered to the winds a tale to 
which no mortal words might give utterance ; when the 
great emperor of mice mustered his forces on the upper 
earth, and witnessed with a noble enthusiasm, worthy of 
his exalted station, the gathering of his armed hordes. 

Like a lake gently agitated by the breeze, he led them 
over an extensive plain, and with prompt valour, and an 
energy incident to the great emergency in which he was 
involved, headed the host until it halted near a well-stored 
granary, already familiar to many of the number. The 
place was undefended, and he at once abandoned it to 
pillage ; while every individual mouse, zealous in so good 
a cause, carried off his own portion of the spoil, with 
which he made the best of his way bome; and there, 
having abandoned it to the care of the aged and the 
young, who were unable to encounter the fatigue and 
danger of a predatory excursion, by whom it was housed, 
and secured from the attacks of noxious reptiles; re- 
turned for a fresh booty, until little remained in the 
building which had lately groaned beneath the weight of 
grain. 

When things had progressed thus far, the hoary sage 
who had devised the stratagem, commanded the obedient 
army to collect the remainder of the spoil, and strew it 
plentifully along the path which led to the dwelling of 
the fox ; taking care that not one scattered grain should 
betray the road to their own city; and having seen his 
order scrupulously fulfilled, he joined the monarch, and 
they at once returned in silence to the capital. 

The horror of the husbandmen, when on the morrow 
they discovered that the fruits of their industry had dis- 
appeared during the night, it would require the eloquence 
of a moullah to describe; and with bitter vows of ven- 
geance they soon traced the track that had been taken by 
the supposed thief, for the scattered grain lay thick upon 
the ground to the very burrow of the fox. Wonder suc- 
ceeded to annoyance, and they communed among them- 
selves what dishonest inhabitant had there established 
himself; a fact which they resolved to ascertain, while 
they also satisfied their vengeance. A strong snare was 
accordingly prepared; and that very evening the poor 
innocent fox, who was returning supperless to bed, after 
a very unsuccessful foray, was caught in. the trap that 
had been laid for him. 

Many an honest man unwittingly thrusts his neck into 


3 





the noose meant for a rascal, but what is written, is writ- 
ten; and it is useless to contend with fate. 

In less than an hour, the emperor of Mouseland learned 
the defeat of his enemy; when a general rejoicing was 
proclaimed throughout the city, as for a victory. And 
in this the wise monarch discovered to his lgving people 
the profundity of his intelligence ; for it is so rare that 
a sovereign owes success to the wit of his counsellors, 
that he does well to make the occasion serve as a national 
jubilee. 

As he ruminated on the glorious news, he swelled 
with pride and importance, until he felt as though the 
palace could not hold him, and that he must breathe the 
upper air, or burst with his own greatness; and accord- 
ingly, ordering his traveling throne, he caused himself to 
be carried in state on a dried maple leaf, at the head of 
a formidable army, to triumph over his prostrate enemy. 

“ Khosh buldik—well found, most mighty fox,” broke 
forth the exulting padishah, “« how do you propose to 
cook those of my subjects on whom you sup to-night ?” 

The captive felt the delicate irony, but he was too 
wily to bandy sentences with a crowned head ; and with 
admirable judgment he felt that this was not exactly the 
moment to retort: he therefore bent humbly before the 
monarch, and with a penitential demeanour thus addressed 
him :— 

“ Most mighty conqueror ! whose armies are countless 
as the locusts, and formidable as the panther of the 
desert: whose voice is as the thunders of the tempest, 


and whose eye mocks the lightning by which it is ac- | 


companied. I bow before your resentment, and own 
that it is just. 
mercy you had spared me its exercise ; but now, when 
by my enormities I have provoked my punishment, I am 
compelled to admit it, because I am prostrated beneath 


its immensity. 





I mocked at your power, because in your | 


I deserve no forbearance, but I ask it as | 


a boon; and if a life of devotion to your interests can | 


atone for a brief season of folly, I put my head into 
your hand, and devote myself henceforward to your 
service. Try me, dread sovereign ! and I will soon con- 


vince your imperial reason that my future exertions for | 


your welfare shall more than compensate for my past 
enormities.”’ 

The padishah, struck by the humble bearing of his 
lately formidable enemy, and quite alive to the additional 


consequence which must accrue to him from the pos. | 


session of so powerful and crafty a subject, hastily called 
his counsellors aside, and desired them to give their ut- 
most attention to the question that he was about to lay 


before them, viz. whether the good faith of the fox should | 


be trusted, and his services secured to the empire by the 
strong chain of gratitude; or whether, placing no faith 
in his protestations of amendment, they should laugh 


his promises to scorn, and abandou him to the inevitable 


destruction which awaited him at the hands of his captors. 

Many opinions were given; for there is nothing of 
which either men or mice are so lavish as of their advice. 
It is indeed often given, not only unasked but uncared 
for; and, in this instance, the only sound opinion ad- 
vanced was by the same old mouse who had been the 


cause of the capture; for the young vain mouselings of | 
the imperial household were delighted at the prospect of | 
having so large and strong a companion ; and they al- | 


ready began twisting their whiskers with additional im- 
portance at the bare idea. But the hoary sage was not 
to be misled by such childish chimeras ; and he soberly 
represented in the humblest but most earnest manner to 


the padishah that a natural enemy could never be con- | 


verted into a sincere and trustworthy friend; for that 


however he might be compelled from distress, necessity, | 
or ambition, to hide Kis real lineaments under the mask | 


of good fellowship, the antipathies of his nature could 
never be entirely conquered or eradicated. 
might the tiger be tamed while he possessed his claws— 
in short, he strongly advised that the snared fox should 
immediately be put to death; and the empire thus de- 
livered altogether from any relapse of its late danger. 
The young and impetuous voted this reasoning a bore, 
and the reasoner unseasonably prosy; while the elders 
insisted with some plausibility that it was politic in a 


As well | 


weak state to form powerful alliances; and that an ad- 
mirable opportunity now presented itself of securing an | 


ally, who, having felt the consequences of their indigna- 
tion, would not again be tempted to brave it. 

It would be well, nevertheless, if all diplomatists who 
are inclined to start a similur theory, were to reflect, that 


| 
| 


bringing a dangerous enemy into the camp, to learn at 
once the secret of its weakness, and the fact that his 
overthrow was the more fortunate issue of an adventur- 
ous stratagem, is a very probable method of making 
their own necks the stepping-stones to his advancement 
and revenge. 

The vain monarch, however, at once resolved to act 
upon the latter argument, the fox was accordingly sworn 
to allegiance with all due ceremony, and in proper form, 
and he was then freed from the snare by the teeth of his 
new allies ; the padishah finally returning to the city in 
triumph, followed by the fox as far as the entrance of the 
capital, where the imperial suite was deprived of his pre- 
sence by the unpleasant fact that either he was too large 
for the gates, or the gates were too sma!! for hin. To 
reconci‘e him to this compulsatory exclusion, the mo- 
narch, therefore, in the exuberance of his exulting vani- 
ly, created him vezir, with the imperial permission to 
reside beyond the walls. 

It is dangerous policy to put authority into the hands 
of one with whose power you have not strength to con- 
tend: but as empty bladders float on the surface of the 
stream, and gather only the scum of the waters, while 
solid substances seek the bottom of the channel, and form 
receptacles for the gold-dust; so vain and thoughtless 
men, puffed up by their own imaginary consequence, 
disregard the sage counsels of the wary and the wise, to 
pollute themselves with the frothy vapourings of the 
shallow and the selfish. And if such be the case with 
men, little marvel is it that the same weakness should 
exist among mice. 

The fox, fond of power, and finding at the moment 
no more legitimate field for his ambition, resolved to in- 
fuse into the mind of the emperor of tie mice some of 
his own wild schemes of aggrandisement; and he ac- 
cordingly began by assuring his majesty, at the next divan, 
that, with his imperial permission, he would soon make 
him master of the whole province. 

The padishah was enchanted. Every sovereign loves 
power, and conquest, and authority ; and it is extraordi- 
nary how greedily they imbibe the prospect of securing 
them. The vezir explained his theories, and they carried 
conviction with them; so the new prime minister snap- 
ped up the old counsellor on the first favourable oppor- 
tunity ; delivered a funeral oration over his mangled 
remains, remarkable for its eloquence and its no-mean- 
ing; and then assumed the reins of government without 
opposition, and commenced his political career. 


ae 
CHAPTER V. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE MICE—CONTINUED, 


There was a kingdom close beside that of Mouseland, 
which was peculiarly obnoxious to the fox; for its in. 
habitants, although comely and specious when all went 
well for their interests, were especially irritable and pug- 
nacious in the event of any opposition: and as they 
could not be prevailed upon to enter into the views of 
the new vezir, he naturally felt the necessity of laying 
the axe to the root of their existence. 

Brave as they were the mice had some difficulty in 


contending with the cats, who held their nocturnal as- 
semblies under the roof of a dilapi lated dwelling nota 
hundred roods distant from the imperial palace of the 
padishah ; and accompanied their counsels with an out- 


cry and uproar very annoying and unsatisfactory to the 
empire of the long tails. 
The dissonance was dreadful: and the favourite wife 


of the emperor, a pied mouse of extraordinary beauty, 
and celebrated (unhappily enough on this accasion) for 
the length of her ears, was actually thrown into convul- 
sions on the breaking up of one of their orgies ; a cir- 
cumstance which deprived the padishah of an heir, and 
the people of a crown-prince—a great acquisition when 


there is no prospect of either a siege or a famine. 
The army, also, suffered greatly from their vicinity, as 
) ! 


they threw out detachments from their main body, who 
laid in ambush for the foraging parties of the fox; and 
not only destroyed many of his most efficient troops, but, 
moreover, threatened to occasion a famine in his cainp. 
It is remarkably unpleasant for a general to have his 


men picked off by twos and threes, and made away with 
he knows not how; for the cats were adepts at the busi- 
ness, and never left a trace of their victims, nor a suffi. 
cient fragment of their remains, to admit of any pretext 
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on the part of a grateful nation to erect a monument 
over their ashes, 

Things were in this uncomfortable state, when one 
morning as the vezir of Mouseland was out reconnoitring, 
he reached the banks of a river, where a fishing party of 
storks were busily employed in the capture of their finny 


prey. The usual compliments passed between them ; 
and the fox with infinite tact eulogised their skill, envied 
them their capabilities for so exciting an amusement, 


and finally accepted a fish which was cordially offered to 


him by one of the party ; after which he digressed to the 


heanty of the weather, the loveliness of the landscape, 
mice, I enquired of one of them where this desirable 


and the invigorating freshness of the morning air; and 
when he made his parting bow, he left the whole long- 
necked society deeply impressed by his good breeding 
and judgment. 

I'his point gained, he trotted leisurely along until he 
reached the head-quarters of the cats, when he sat down 
before the door, as if from weariness, with the fish be- 
tween his feet. I'he aromatic odour of his precious 
feline community, who flocked from every part of the 
building with desire in their eyes and water in their 
mouths; and gradually advancing nearer and nearer to 


the fox, they began to be very inquisitive about the | 
| laughed in his sleeve, as is customary on such occasions: 


fish, 





sisted in buzzing about his nose, with his handsome tail, 
he thus addressed. them :—= 

“People of Catland! However useless the secret 
may prove to you which you are anxious to possess, I 
will humour your weakness, because it is commen to ali 
nations to seek information which can never avail them, 
or rather of Which they seldom learn how to avail them- 
selves, Know, then, that one day, when I was suffering 


| from a Janguor which I trusted might be dispelled by the 
| fresh air, | wandered along the river bank, where I en- 
| countered a number of storks feasting upon a profusion 


| 


Reynard, having a point to carry, of course affected | 


the most supreme indifference, and turned the fish over 
and over with his paw in a manner at once careless and 
graceful, exhibiting it in all its beauty to the longing 
cats. This was natural enough, for it is what is done 


every day in the world; the possession of an object is | 
| general who had lost one eye, two inches of tail, and 


little, unless that possession is coveted by others ; and 
its decided enjoyment consists in the envy which it 
excites, 


As they continued to urge him, even beyond the limits 
of polite ness, the fox at length condescended to inform 
the expectant cats that their curiosity was as unavailing 
as it was oppressive ; for that fish could only be obtained 
by ready wit and good policy, by stratagem and craft; 


qualities in which their people were peculiarly deficient ; | 


and that even were he to tell them where they abounded, 
they would never have the address to catch them. 

T’bis announcement occasioned universal indignation 
among the cats. ‘To be told that you are a rogue is not 
avreeable, yet the accusation is borne with philosophy 
by many a haughty spirit—but to be told that you have 


of the daintiest fish: and being thoroughly satiated with 


luxury could be procured, 

« For a time he resisted my importunity, but at length 
he informed me that on the other side of the river there 
was an exhausted lake, in which thousands of fish were 
expiring ; and that, for his own part, he had become not 
only difficult and fastidious in his selection, but absolutely 
quite tired of them. Such being the case, I entered into 


charge soon began to affect the olfactory organs of the | an arrangement with the stork to exchange mice for fish, 


which enables us to vary our repasts, and proves perfectly 
satisfactory to both of us.” 

The cats were overjoyed at this intelligence, and 
thanked the fox warmly for his generosity, at which he 


and then, presenting the fish which had led to the dis- 
cussion, to a gracelul Jittle green-eyed, vivacious-looking 
kitten, nearly related to the royal family, he took his 


| leave, followed by one universal purring of admiration. 


not wit enough te be a rogue, is enough to try the tem- | 


per of any animal; and accordingly the whole feline 
population wasina tumult. 

Order being at length restored by the energetic exer- 
tions of a respectable old tabby, whose talent for ratting 


. | 

had given him great influence over the minds of the mob, | 
> . 

| he had drawn a long breath, and taken in at the same 


he lost no time in explaining to them that resenting a 


few light words, evidently uttered in mere playfulness | 


by the fox, was not at all the way to come at the fish; a 


cogent species of reasoning which penetrated at once to | 


the stomachs of the assembly ; and when he found that 


he bad secured the public ear, he gently binted that those 
fire-e iting mousers who did not feel their honour satisfied 
by this policy, might take an early opportunity after the 


fish were secured, of resenting the insult which had been 
offered to them asa nation; a suggestion that proved 
the profound diplomacy of the old ratter, and showed 
that be knew more of the world and its wisdom than 
the fox felt inclined to give him credit for. 

Under the influence of this sound advice, the cats 
drew 1n their cla NS, lowered their backs, which had each 
been arched like the moon when her course is but half 
and began to tread on velvet, and to purr as melo- 
diously as though the fish which they hoped to obtain 
were already in their possession. One or two indeed 
turned away their heads, and spat upon the ground in 
disgust; but they passed unheeded in the crowd; and 
quite satisfied with having thus magnificently testified 
their disapprobation, remained on the spot to ascertain 
whether they were likely to benefit by the piscatorial 
enquiry then pending. 

At the urgent eutreaty of the ancient tabby, the fox, 
thinking he had carsied matters far enough, at length 
consented to point out to the cats the place where the 
fish were to be procured ; although he still assured them 
that the gratification of their curiosity was the only ad- 
vantage likely to accrue to them from the information, 
Placing himself therefore in an easy attitude, and occa- 
sionally whisking away a pertinacious fly, which per- 


4 


A council of cats was speedily assembled ; the avail- 
able troops reviewed and harangued by a fierce old black 


half an ear in some previous engagement; and a reso- 


| lution was formed to attack the camp of the mice that 


very night. ‘The army were in high spirits: the citizens 
volunteered by scores; and the head-quarters were all 
commotion. ‘There is nothing which more excites the 
valour of an attacking force than the known weakness 
of the enemy. 

Lapped in delicious and most savoury dreams lay the 
august emperor of the mice. His visions had carried 
him inte the palace of the pasha, and buried him in the 


| midst of a pillauf of chicken; where he was enjoying 


himself discreetly, when one sharp shrill squeak of an- 
guish rang through the city streets, and penetrated even 
to the imperial apartment. lp sprang the padishah ; 
the pillauf vanished; and in its place he saw scores of 
ill-omened cats pouncing upon his defenceless. subjects, 
and bearing them off in their insatiate jaws. 

His majesty stood for one instant aghast—but only 
one—like all great personages, he possessed the most 
beautiful decision of character; and, accordingly, when 


time a perfect view of the proceedings, he prudently 
turned tail, and held himself under the roots of a tree 
near at hand. In this he acted, as he ever did, on prin. 
ciple ; for, as he justly argued, while he lay snugly en- 
sconced in his hole, and the work of carnage went on 
above his head, the life of the sovereign was every thing 
to the subject; his generals were paid for fighting, just 
as he was paid for reigning; and he could not, therefore, 
without iadelicacy, interfere with their privileges. 

The fox, meanwhile, had not been idle; he had an 


| extraordinary talent for diplomacy, like most of his race ; 


and he had so thoroughly ingratiated himself with the 


| storks, who, though long necked, were by no means 


| long headed, that they readily entered into his views, 


| 
} 





’ | He obtained a private audience of the chief of the tribe, 


in which he very ably set forth his own disinterestedness 
—for he had not considered it necessary to inform his 
new allies that he held an official appointment under the 
emperor of Mouseland, for whose person and people he 
was well aware that the storks efitertained as much con- 
tempt as they did for the nation of the frogs ; devouring 
them whenever they fell in their way, in precisely the 
same unceremonious manner—while he earnestly and 
emphatically represented that the storks were a mighty 
and a numerous tribe, requiring much sustenance; and, 
like the Arabs of the bipeds, accustomed to secure it by 


| their talents for the chase; while the cats were an in- 


sidious, beggarly, poaching community, exhausting by 
their treacherous and wily arts, the prey which was the 
legitimate right of their more generous enemies. 

The inference was clear; in the extirpation of the 
cats, the storks were ridding themselves of an obnoxious 





race ; while the fox could derive no advantage whatever 
from their destruction, save the calm and placid con. 
viction of having done his duty, and benefited a most 
important portion of the creation. 

There is nothing either so rare or so beautiful as self. 
sacrifice in a good cause, It is the germ whence spring 
all patriots ! 

When the generous fox had departed, the aga of the 
storks marshaled his forces, and laid before them the 
stratagem of their friendly counsellor, which met with 
unanimous approval, and was immediately resolved upon; 
nor was its exercise long delayed, for morning had 
scarcely dawned when the cats were seen entering their 
territory ; and as the vanguard of the two parties met, 
the old tabby of whom mention has been already made, 
advanced in front of his fellows, and was immediately 
confronted by the chief of the storks in person. 

When the necessary ceremonies had terminated, the 
cats announced their pacific intentions, explained the 
treaty into which they desired to enter, and proposed the 
preliminaries for the deliberation of the other party. 

The storks listened with a gravity worthy of the occa- 
sion—the exports and imports were curiously discussed ; 
and many propositions advanced likely to accelerate the 
contemplated exchange ; when an old stork, renuwned 
for shrewdness, and that minute talent for calculation 
which is so essential to the financial interests of a com- 
munity, stood up; and poising himself steadily on one 
leg, with an a-plomb strikingly demonstrative of the com- 
plete and nice equilibrium of his arguments, remarked, 
that with all due consideration and respect for the talent 
exhibited by their visiters, he considered that in all tribes 
and nations supporting themselves by their own exertions, 
time was property, and consequently not to be lightly or 
inconsiderately squandered ; and that, however conveni- 
ent it might be for one party to await the result of the 
other’s foray, it would save a great deal of time, and be 
infinitely more advisable, that in the event of the com- 
pletion of the treaty, the cats should be ferried across 
the river at once, where they might revel on fish, bind. 
ing themselves on their return to supply the camp of 
the storks with mice enough for their immediate con- 
sumption, 

The cats, delighted at the suggestion, concluded the 
treaty at once; and laying the mice which they had 
brought with them before the aga, had the satisfaction of 
seeing them swallowed by the storks ; after which cere- 
mony each committed himself to the care of one of their 
new allies, who instantly spread their wings, and left 
the sordid earth and all its creeping things far beneath 
them. 

The cats, unaccustomed to this mode of traveling, 
were variously affected; the timid shut their eyes, and 
twisted their tails round the necks of their obliging 
friends; the more ambitious swelled with delight, and 
almost taught themselves to believe that they were flying 
on their own wings; the bilious grew sick and dizzy ; 
and the more delicate absolutely fainted. 

But all delusions ceased as the storks hovered for an 
instant just above the centre of the rapid stream; and 
then with a loud shriek of triumphant hatred, loosened 
their hold, and hurled their victims to a watery grave. 
Black, white, or tabby, not a cat escaped ; and thus the 
fox, at the expense of a score or two of mice, freed the 
empire for ever from their dangerous vicinage, and pro- 
vided for the general safety; and he retired to his burrow 
that night with the happy consciousness of superior 
desert, which must ever brighten the dreams of a minis- 
ter, who, while he is receiving the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of his sovereign, and the plauditory acclamations 
of a whole people, is deeply impressed by the delicious 
conviction that, like the cuckoo which lays its egg in the 
nest of another bird, he is quietly providing for his own 
interests, 


<stigiw 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE MICE—CONTINUED. 


Ambition, unlike jealousy, will not submit to be dieted 
on trifles; and, accordingly, the little triamphs of the 
fox merely stimulated his taste for power, and led him 
to wilder and bolder schemes, which were bounded only 
by universal monarchy. 

We are told that ambition peopled Eblis, and that it 
is the favourite vice of Sheitan; it will, therefore, be 
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readily believed that an occasion was soon afforded to 
the fox for the indulgence of his peculiar passion. 

A caravan passing through the province, arrived within 
a few stadia of the metropolis of Mouseland, and created 
intense alarm among the foraging parties, who came 
scampering homeward from all quarters, with a paucity 
of provisions exceedingly unsatisfactory to the sedentary 
portion of the community ; and with tremendous ac- 
counts of the monsters who composed it, that plunged 
the whole city into convulsions of terror; only allayed 
by the recollection of the quantity of good things likely 
to be scattered by the reckless travellers, should they 
chance to halt sufficiently near to the territories of his 
imperial majesty, to enable his subjects to secure a part 
of the spoil. 

Their hopes were fulfilled, and their fears amply com- 

nsated ; for, in their immediate vicinity, close on the 
borders of a thick wood, a poor camel fell under his load, 
and it was found impossible to raise him from the earth ; 
his burden was accordingly divided among the rest of 
the string ;* and as the travellers possessed no means of 
transporting the exhausted animal, he was necessarily 
left to nis fate. 

Rest, and the means of indulging his hunger, soon 
restored the sick camel to health; and when the foraging 
parties once more ventured forth from their subter- 
ranean city, to profit by the halt of the caravan, the fox 
espied the camel at a distance, calmly browsing on the 
young shoots of a stately tulip tree. His resolution was 
instantly formed, and, without the delay of a moment, 
he turned tail, and pausing at the gate of the capital, 
demanded an immediate audience of the emperor. His 
hurried manner and imperious tone greatly agitated the 
city guard, a party of whom scampered to the palace, 
and in a few moments the imperial procession was seen 
issuing forth with as much haste as decorum would 
permit. 

Having made his obeisance, the fox entered at once 
on the subject of his anxiety, and acquainted the august 
majesty of Mouseland with the fact, that an insolent 
camel, a mere beast of burden, a vile slave, bred to toil 
and obedience—in short, it were endless to repeat the 
opprobrious epithets lavished upon the intruder—was 
ravaging the forest at pleasure, polluting the fountain at 
which the imperial thirst was often quenched, and de- 
vouring the fruits destined for the imperial treasury. 

The monarch trembled for his throne, for he had once 
seen a camel, and he had never forgotten his terror on 
that occasion; he was, therefore, unprepared with any 
suitable comment on the alarming intelligence; and the 
surprise of the monarch may be imagined, when finding 
him dumb, the grand vezir thus continued :— 

“This must not be, most puissant padishah. Shall 
an empire like that of Mouseland—a free people, under 
a free sovereign, whose linked tails would encompass E} 
Caf, and whose tribes fill the whole earth, bow before an 
insclent caitiff whose only virtue is obedience! Shall a 
nation, accustomed to live on the labour of others, yield 
to a poor spiritless wretch, whose very existence is toil? 
Forbid it the majesty of Mouseland! Lord of the long 
tails, I prostrate myself before you; I pray you to be 
just to yourself, and not to suffer the shadow of your 
greatness to diminish. Were not the cats a mighty and 
a warlike people, and have we not destroyed them? Are 
not the storks the natural enemies of your subjects, and 
have we not sharpened our wits upon their dulness, and 
made them serve us by throwing a veil over their heads ? 
The camel must be subjected to the same illustrious 
sway—he must bow before the carpet of your imperial 
majesty, and acknowledge your supremacy, or he must 
die the death of a traitor, and perish miserably for his 
presumption,” 

A general squeak of enthusiastic approbation burst 
from the assembled courtiers, and it was with some diffi- 
culty that the fox could make himself heard, as he ap- 
proached the climax of his speech. A flourish of the 
monarch’s tail, however, at length commanded attention, 
and the vezir hastened to add, that he should strongly 
counsel his majesty to enforce immediate obedience from 
the baseborn intruder; as should vigorous measures be 
long delayed, they might prove altogether abortive ; a 
circumstance which would tend to throw a doubt on the 
power and greatness of his majesty, and diminish the 

* Camels travel in strings in the East, and the train 
is usually led by a donkey. 


lustre of his reign. The beard of rebellion should be 
plucked out by the roots, before it grew into strength and 
dignity ; and he, therefore, called upon the light of the | 
empire, and the glory of the earth, to subdue at once the 
insolence of the camel, and compel him to his allegiance. 

The padishah swelled with conscious greatness as he 
listened to the oration of his minister; and, with a look 
of supreme command, he ordered the immediate attend- 
ance of the camel ; when it became a question, how, in | 
the event of the summons being disregarded, obedience | 
could be enforced. Gradually, as the difficulties of the | 
case presented themselves, the dignity of the monarch 
dwindled away, and at length he was fairly compelled to 
confess—though he did it with a reluctant majesty of 
manner, much commented on by the court—that he really | 
did not see how such an event could be brought to | 
pass, 





The fox, with a confident and pleasant air, immedi- 
ately volunteered to undertake the embassy, and pledged 
his veracity on its success; and the whole population of | 
Mouseland, proud of such an ambassador, embraced the 
offer with avidity. It is always agreeable to find a back | 
willing to bear our burdens, and broad enough to sup- | 
port them ; and thus the mice were delighted to leave a | 
mission, of which they were to reap the benefit, in the 
hands of their crafty ally. 

The fox, thus duly authorised and empowered to be | 
impertinent, journeyed on with the self-complacency | 
usual to plenipotentiaries under such favourable circum- | 
stances : and having reached the spot where the camel, | 
wearied with wandering through the forest, and satiated 
with leaves and fruits, was gravely chewing the cud 
under the shadowing branches of an odoriferous cedar ; 
he accosted him in haughty language, at once declared 
his mission, and so magnified the power and prowess of | 
his master, that the camel, who, like many other animals | 
in the creation who carry their heads high, was low | 
enough in heart, rose hambly from the earth, and assur- | 
ing the ambassador that he had transgressed ignorantly, 
besought of him as an especial favour to intercede for 
him to the emperor; and was at once given to under- | 
stand that he must forthwith wait upon the padishah in 
person, as no minor submission would be received. 

The camel, trembling with anxiety and terror, declared 
his readiness to compensate by any means in his power, | 
for his involuntary trespass on the territories of so high | 
and powerful a prince; and he at once volunteered to 
accompany the fox to court; when, having desired his | 
timid companion to halt on the edge of the wood, about | 
a furlong from the city gates, until the emperor should 
consent to give him an audience, the vezir of Mouseland 
hastened to report his success to his imperial master, and 
to conduct him to the presence of this new ally. 

Greatness is merely comparative, and it is measured | 
by so many different standards, that it is often very diffi- 
cult to determine on its actual limits. Thus, as the 
camel stood buried in thought, with his head drooping, | 
and his heart quailing, he scarcely heeded the crowd of 
busy mice who were darting about immediately at his | 
feet; nor had he an idea that among them were some of 
the high officers of the household, and personages of dis- | 
tinction about the court of the very nation to which he | 
had come there to swear allegiance. Had he been asked | 
his opinion of the locality, little dreaming that he was | 
in the close vicinity of a great city, he would have sim- | 


ply answered that the spot was cool, quiet, and shady, 
but terribly infested with vermin! 

Such is life. The greatness of one is the scorn of 
another—the pride which fills one bosom is fed by what 
appears disgrace to its neighbour; and thus the world 
rolls on, peupled with delusion, and deception, and self- 
value. 

At length the camel was roused from his reverie by a 
disagreeable chorus of squeaking, and a great commotion 
among the mice; whose numbers continued to increase | 
so rapidly, and to approach him so nearly, that be was | 
just about to crush a score of the boldest under his heavy | 
foot, when the reappearance of the fox diverted his at- 
tention, and saved the lives of a few individuals of rank | 
and fashion who would otherwise have been victimised. 

Under these circumstances the rage of the indignant 
camel may be readily imagined, when on demanding of 
the ambassador whether he should succeed in obtaining 
an audience of the offended monarch, he was informed 
that he wes already in the presence; and that a some- 





what spare, lean-looking mouse, with gray whiskers, 


seated upon a morsel of red rag, was the mighty sovereign, 
whose nod was to decide bis fate. 

For a moment the camel bent down his long neck, 
and gazed steadily and deridingly on the wretched little 
animal, who sat swelling with pride, surrounded by his 
court; and then, flinging up his heels, he gave one tre- 
mendous kick, which sent a dozen courtiers flying into 
the air, and deliberately trotted back to the forest. 

Pride, unsustained by circumstance and power, is as 
untenable as the wind ; and they who endeavour to cover 
their insignificance by big words, labour as idly as boys 
who throw stones at the sun, or dogs who bay the moon 
when it is at full. 

Abashed by the indignity which he had just sustained 
under the very walls of his capital, and in the presence 
of the pillars of the state, the padishah sat for a while 
with his head buried in his tail, as though he had yielded 
up the spirit; but at length his great soul asserted itself 
even in this painful emergency, and calling the fox aside, 
he thus reproachfully addressed him : 

“ Vezir! whom I have long regarded less as my slave 
than as the brother of my adoption ; upon whose neck 
I have flung the reins of power, and in whose hands I 
have placed the beard of wisdom; what disgraceful 
ashes have not your blind counsels heaped upon my dis- 
honoured head? The graves of my ancestors are de- 
filed, and the faces of my people are blackened. The 
wise men have said that kings are as compasses in the 
midst of the nations, to sweep the great circle of wisdom ; 
but you have made me the pole of folly, and the index 
of disgrace. Till measures are well pondered in the 
wind, madmen alone venture to risk their exercise; but 
double is his delusion who crushes others in his own de- 
feat. When the sun rose to-day above the earth which 
was created for my pleasure, my spear was as a ray of 
the morning, my sword a bright beam flashing death and 
terror, and my helmet a star of light; princes caught 
the fire of glory from my glance; and my smile made 
heroes—and now, I am a dishonoured sovereign, abashed 
by the gaze of my own subjects.” 

“Great sanctuary of the world!’’ replied the fox, 
bowing meekly before the irritated monarch; “ refuge 
of the distressed ! whose fame is echoed trom bill to hill, 
and with whose praise the valleys of the earth are vocal ; 
I, the humblest slave of the majesty of Mouseland, be. 
seech your highness to be no longer possessed by grief, 
but to raise your eyes to glory, and to regild the crown 
of courage. I hold to the nostrils of power the pleasing 
perfume of success ; and while I wear away my forehead 
on the humble sands of prostration, I promise on the 
faith of my allegiance, that ere long, the insolent slave 
who has dared to brave your anger shall be trodden down 
in bis pride.” 

Somewhat appeased by these assurances, the monarch 
once more consented to be guided by his wily minister; 
and then, abruptly dismissing his court, he returned in- 
cog. to the city, much to the disappointment of the sight- 
loving inhabitants, who had promised themselves a pa- 
geant, of which the untoward event that bad occurred 
beyond the walls had altogether deprived them; for no 
monarch can be dispos:d to show himself to bis people, 
just as he has been kicked. 


EE 
CHAPTER VIL. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE MICE—CONTINUED, 


The Fox, at one moment swearing vengeance on the 
insolent camel who had dared to thwart him in bis wishes; 
and at the next, laughing until he was obliged to wipe 
the tears from his eyes with his paw, as he remembered 
the ridiculous overthrow of dandy lords of the bedcham- 
ber, and conceited officers of state ; traveled on until he 
reached a sugar plantation with which he was wel! ac- 
quainted ; moralising as fe went In a strain more curious 
than edifying; and not at all calculated to have raised 
him in the esteem of the pigmy emperor of Mouseland, 
if it had unfortunately come to his knowledge. 

Having entered the plantation, be selected one of the 
finest and most luscious sugar canes he could find, and 
then sauntered to a grove in the neighbourhood, the 
favourite haunt of an aged monkey, gray in the arts of 
mischief, 

Affecting not to observe the hoary tenant of the wood, 
the fox seated himself under a tree, and began fanning 
himself with his tail, as though overcome with heat and 
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fatigue ; while he leered out at the ends of his eyes from 
time to time, and was overjoyed to perceive the monkey 


consume the wages before the work isdone. 1 owed you | save his life; and, accordingly, making no comm»): on 
the courtesy of telling yuu these truths, that you might | the absurdity of the monarch’s address, he laid his heart 








intent upon the sugar cane, licking his wisbful jaws, and not die as unprofitably as you have lived ; but I will not | on the ashes of humility, and thus replied :— 

leaping trom branch to branch in all the restlessness of | weary you with words.” “ Mirror of mightiness, and sun of strength! My 
desire. At length the water began to flow from his | And so saying he fell upon the ill-fated monkey, and | crime against your greatness has grown out of my igno. 
parted lips, and then the fox, believing that the proper | devoured him without mercy. | rance of its extent. I came from a far land, a helpless 
moment was come, affected suddenly to perceive him, They who, to prosper themselves, consent to further | stranger, unknowing and unknown. No dream of your 
and with extreme courtesy greeted him, and begged to | the evil designs of the unworthy, fail not to reap the re- | power had fallen upon my soul, nor had the light of your 
make his acquaintance. | ward of their mean self-love. | presence beamed upon my eyes—I sinned, because I de. 


‘The monkey grinned and chattered, and maintained a | In an audience of the padishah, which he obtained | ceived myself, and judged of your strength by your size, 

immediately on reaching the city, the fox at once ex- | I am already sufficiently punished by the knowledge that 
that foxes sometimes devoured monkeys, and deeming it | plained the situation of the camel, at which the monarch | I have incurred your displeasure. Pardon me, therefore 
most prudent to keep out of the reach of a paw; though | and all the court laughed themselves almost into convul- | dread sovereign, lest I expire of grief; and suffer me, by 
he returned the compliment of his new acquaintance | sions; and many witticisms were ventured, that extreme- | a life of devotion to your imperial will, to expiate my 
with considerable urbanity, influenced in no slight degree | ly delighted the younger members of the court; while | transgression. Put the rings of obedience into my ears, 


respectiul distance ; having an unpleasant consciousness 





by the sight of the sugar cane. the vezir, in a fine imaginative strain of eloquence, was | and let me swear eternal allegiance, and be counted 

‘The prospect of advantage always smooths the tem- | explaining the stratagem by which he had secured the | among those who have the happiness to be your subjects,” 
per. it is the oil of selfishness flung on the waters of | belpless camel; wherein it was remarkable that the As the camel ceased speaking the fox stepped forward, 
passion, monkey was never once mentioned. | and eloquently and humanely interceded for the captive : 

Gradually, therefore, but without lessening the dis- | The ingratitude of the great was written in letters of | he represented io the padishah how frequently animals 
tance between them, the two ill-assorted companions fell | crimson upon the first scroll of knowledge. It is easier | really fell into error unconsciously ; and made a delicate 
into conversation, until the fox bad confided just as much | to number the stars, than to be remembered by the mighty | allusion to his own career—reminded his hearers, with a 
of his intentions to the monkey as he judged expedient; | whom you have served. A favour conferred upon the | most sonorous sigh, of the days when he himself not 
and had hinted to him, that if he would pledge himself haughty is as a chain about their necks, of which they | only despised, but fed on mice; and ultimately asked, 
to assist his designs, be would not only bestow upon him | often break the links with a cimeter. with a noble consciousness of high desert, whether he 
the tempting luxury which he appeared so much to covet, | A general rejoicing was ordered throughout the me- | had given the emperor or the empire reason to repent 
but would direct him where to find a thousand such. tropolis of Mouseland ; for former defeat always doubles | their mercy. 

The monkey first listened and doubted; then looked | the triumph of subsequent success; compliments were A universal and eager squeak of assent rose on all 
and believed: and, finally, requesting the fox to retire a | lavished on the vezir, which he received with character- | sides; and as the fox bowed gracefully in acknowledg- 
little apart, promised his co-operation assoon as he should | istic modesty. He was designated the saviour of the | ment, the padishah ordered the oath to be administered 
have devoured the sugar cane. ‘The crafty designer | empire; and he placed bis paw upon his heart, and swore | to the camel, and the halter gnawed asunder, which was 
smiled and complied ; and when the monkey had com. | that he had done nothing, absolutely nothing. He was | immediately done, and the emancipated prisoner followed 
pleted his delicious repast, he led the way to the forest, | declared with acclamation to be the great hero of the | his new master from the forest, a good deal impressed 
where the unsuspicious camel was browsing on the | age, the master-spirit of victory, the conqueror of the | by the oration of the fox, and reconciled by the presence 
branches of the tall trees, | cats; and he only smiled a grateful smile, and assured | of a companion in disgrace. 

Never take an ally into the field fasting. Hunger | the excited populace that he had but done his duty. The troubles of others always assist in consoling us 
sours the temper, and quenches the enthusiasm. Aman | They who feel their power can afford to ape humility | for our own. 
never loves his neighbour so well as when he has just | —it is throwing gold dust into the eyes which should 
plunged bis fingers into his pillauf. | not be too clear-sighted: and the great do well at once — 

Having pointed out the camel to bis new friend, the | to dazzle and to blind ; for it is a compound policy be- CHAPTER VIII. 
fox sauntered away, and left the whole affair in the hands | yond the reach of the vulgar. 
of (he monkey, who immediately scrambled into the tree | | While the citizens of Mouseland were enjoying them- seUaeapNE aRa at neripsanieret nee 
op which the intended victim was feeding, and seizing | selves in preparations for the rejoicing, the padishah, The subjugation of the camel caused an immense 
the broken halter that had been left in his nose, fastened | anxious to secure his share of the general gratification, | commotion in the forest, and the mysterious prowess of 
his head to the branches. | and unable, from his exalted station, to join in the amuse- the mouse was canvassed on all sides, until the most ex- 

It is dangerous to leave even a trace of your former | ments of his subjects, determined on proceeding to the | traordinary and magical tales became current; and ani- 
insignificance when you are bent on affecting greatness. | forest in order to gratify his revenge by exulting over the | mals of various kinds, not wishing to brave an influence 
Many a proud man is lost by the broken halter of some | arrogant captive; and accordingly, commanding his re- | which they could not comprehend, and anxious to con- 
low habit, which puts his beard into the hand of his ene- | tinue to be prepared, he hastened to the field of triumph, | tinue a peaceable existence, voluntarily tendered their 
my, and defiles it with the unsavoury oil of ridicule. | and climbing the tree to which the camel was attached, | allegiance to the mice. 

The fox, who had kept a watehful eye on his new | he seated himself upon a branch directly above his head, Shadows frequently frighten the crowd, and we al- 


and poured forth upon him the whole volume of his | ways dread that evil the most of which we cannot define 


friend, speedily perceived his success, and hastened to | 
the limits. 


congratulate him on his dexterity and address ; and then, {| angry satire. 

when he found that the vanity of the monkey was | Welcome, thrice welcome, you of the straight back !” The fox reveled in power, and increased in popularity. 
touched, be made him ample promises of reward, if he | he said scoffingly ; “happy are you, who can feed upon | He was never idle an hour; for when the state affairs of 
would oblige him by bis valuable co-operation in another | the young leaves of the forest, and drink water from the | Mouseland were arranged, he was busied in ingratiating 
undertaking which he had much at heart, | clouds; who can wander hither and thither over the | himself with their new allies, who gladly returned civili- 


The hoary pug, who had been linked to the will of | earth—and yet, what say I? It would seem that you | ties by which they were likely to benefit. Presents 
the fox by the chain of sweet words, directly consented ; | are less free than your stature would imply; for, had not poured in upon him: and if occasionally, in their desire 
and, leaving the unfortunate camel tied to the tree, the | your neck been longer than your head, you would never | to gratify his well known fondness for poultry, some of 
two confederates journeyed through the forest until they | presumptuously have dared to kick up the dust of con- | the beasts brought him a stork or two, he only smiled at 


came to a piece of timber which some woodsman had | tempt in the eyes of an assembled court, and a free peo- | the mistake, and did not consider it expedient to inform 


been employed in sawing asunder. | ple, until you bad learned how far it might be safe to | them that they were destroying the saviours of the mice? 
Here the fox paused, and pointing to a wedge which | brave their resentment. How like you now the lesson ? But there was still a thorn in his heart. The lion was 
had been inserted in the wood, informed the monkey, | Dees it not depend upon my sovereign will whether you | unsubdued! The king of the forest was unconquered! 


et ventured to approach him too nearly, | become once more a wanderer over the green plains, ard | And the fox had registered a vow that every beast of the 


who had not y 
that he had particular occasion for the wedge, but that | a quaffer of the bright rivers, or remain here to die the | earth should own the power’ of his guile. With this 
he had striven in vain to possess himself of it, and now | death which your vain-glorious self-appreciation has | resolution he therefore again presented himself at the 
relied solely upon the sagacity of the same master-spirit | drawn down upon you? ‘Truly it does; that your | carpet of the padishah, and reported the contumacity of 
that had captured the camel. | blanched bones as they glimmer in the moonlight may | the lion; but the monarch of Mouseland appeared anx- 
Pug smiled, almost in scorn, at the helplessness of his | remind all future upstarts of the danger of overlooking, | ious to evade the subject ; and even stated to the excited 
companion, and forthwith began to work away with his | through their own vanity, the probable power of others ; | vezir that he deemed it no dishonour to share the sove- 
teeth and paws with an energy which greatly diverted | and of attempting to despise and to subdue animals emi- | reignty of the earth with so noble an animal; and that, 
the fox, who was laughing heartily in his own quiet | nently their superiors.” indeed, he would rather live on terms of amity with him, 
peculiar way, when suddenly a mightier effort than usual As he felt that he had here uttered a most impressive | than by provoking bis anger run the risk of arousing a 
dislodged the wedge, and the tail of the monkey was | sentiment, the padishah paused for applause, and the | wrath which might be dangerous. 
caught, and held fast by the closing timber. | assembled mice, seeing at once the singular appositeness The fox, with all respect, scouted this argument ; and 


with which such a remark fell from his imperial lips, | represented to the timid monarch that while the lion 
a peal of merriment that echoed through the forest; | were not niggardly in their demonstrations of approbation. | continued to be lord of the furest, there was no safety 
“had your beard grown gray in ignorance that you had There are few things so admirable upon earth as con- | for the empire of the mice, which he could destroy in 
yet to learn, oh ! monkey! that they who toil to gratify | sistency; and as the fox listened, the tears of suppressed | one paroxysm of rage; and he begged to be permitted 
their sensual appetites, and labour under the impetus of | merriment trembled in his eyes. to remind the padishah tbat the animal in question was 
idle vanity, are fitting tools for craftier spirits, and ever Meanwhile the came!, conscious that despite the in- | celebrated for the irritability of bis disposition, and his 
fall into a trap of their own setting? You have break- | significance of his enemy, he was nevertheless completely | total disregard of the feelings of others, when he was 
fasted heartily at my expense, and I do not deny that | at his mercy, felt the necessity of conforming to any inclined to gratify either his anger or his appetite ; a fact 
you heve earned the meal; but it is ever ill policy to | proposal, and of submitting to any indignity in order to | which was too notorious to need comment. 


« Ajaib—wonderful!” shouted reynard, giving loose to 
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The emperor listened ; and at length wearied by the 
arguments, and moved by the entreaties of his enterpris- 
ing vezir, he consented to summon the lion to his pre- 
sence, and deputed the fox ambassador extraordinary on 
the occasion. 

Great was the indignation of the lion when the fox 
declared his mission ; he lashed the sounding forest with 
his tail; he flung lightnings from his large eyes, bristled 
his wiry mane like a column of lances, and moistened 
the dust of the earth with the crimson drops which fell 
from his yawning jaws: his roar shook the young cedars 
to their roots; and he would instantly have devoured 
the ambassador had he not already breakfasted, and de- 
spised him too much to run the risk of a surfeit in the 
indulgence of his revenge. 

A veil fell over the heart of the majesty of Mouse- 
land at this new defeat; he had grown out of himself 
by his extraordinary successes; and every passenger 
who picks up ninety-nine piastres in his path, naturally 
feels aggrieved if he does not find the hundredth. Since 
the fox had urged him to subjugate the lion, the lion had 
become to him the hundredth piastre; and he resented 
the failure accordingly. 

“ We had done better, oh vézir!” he said, sharply, 
«had we buried our displeasure in the hollow of our 
hearts, and closed our eyes to an evil which was beyond 
remedy, than thus to have laid it on our open palm, and 
lified it to the light, on a hand which had no power to 
strike it down. When a monarch threatens without the 
means of vengeance, the escape of his enemy is his own 
defeat—and thus, oh, short-sighted minister! you have 
scattered the ashes of confusion on the head of your 
master !” 

The fox listened respectfully ; nor did he attempt to 
justify himself, nor to remind the padishah of the few 
trifling services which he had rendered him; though he 
might have done so in the full assurance of their being 
forgotten, as in such cases all benefits are certain to be 
by the great; but simply declaring to the irritated mo- 
narch that the lion should yet be compelled to wear his 
yoke, he hastily quitted the presence. 

Hunting with the lion is but hungry work, and fight- 
ing with him is especially dangerous ; of this the fox 
was well aware: and he therefore determined to eschew 
his present acquaintance either as friend or foe, and to 
find some go-between simple enough to run all risks for 
tie mere honour of being employed. 

There are many such brainless busy-bodies to be found 
every where, and the crafty vézir was an adept in the 
choice of his tools. He hesitated only a moment, and 
his resolution was taken. He had remarked in one of 
his rambles a neighbouring jacka‘l; a poor spiritless, 
cowardly, cringing animal, who satisfied himself with 
the offal of the very game he had run down, for the 
weak gratification of keeping company with a lion. 

What a vast number of jackalls there are in the 
world! 

The fox curled his tail in contemptuous satisfaction 
as he remembered the narrow-hearted slave, and trotted 
away to his lair without a moment's misgiving as to the 
result of his undertaking. 

“ He will whiten my face once more in the eyes of 
all Mouseland,” he murmured to himself as he went; 
“a base-spirited beast, who would barter his mother for 
a comfortable meal! Creatures of this description are 
readily worked upon ; so now for my friend.” 

The negotiation was short, and the result perfectly 
satisfactory to both parties. ‘The fox caught two or 
three rabbits by the sly, and presented them to the jack- 
all, suffering him to devour the whole of them himself; a 
liberal and delicate proceeding which was extremely 
agreeable to that aaimal, who was delighted for once to 
play the lion’s part, and who had never experienced the 
same attention before ; his great friend having a remark- 
able fine appetite, and seldom rejecting any thing but 
garbage. An eternal regard was sworn between the new 
acquaintance in consequence; and the jackall, licking his 
lips after his savoury repust, whispered his regret that 
the liberal gentlemanly fox was not a lion; at which 
reynard only laughed, assuring him that ere long, if he 
proved faithful to his pledge, he would convince him 
that in a war of wits one fox was equal to two lions. 

Having given this very satisfactory assurance, and 
dropped a few more hints for the guidance of hie grovel- 
ing and beggarly ally, the vézir retired quietly to his 
burrow, and left the matter entirely to the exertions of 








the jackall, who, an hour or two after this pleasant in- | 
terview, rushed breathlessly into the presence of the | 
contumacious lion, and fell at his feet as if in the last | 
agony. 

«“ How now, haramzadeh—base-born slave!” roared | 
the monarch of the wood, commencing, as from his su- | 
perior strength and station he had every right to do, by 
abuse of his caitiff follower ; “ what dirt have you been 
eating, and what ass was your father, that you thus 
break in upon the slumber which has just succeeded to 
my repast? Speak, recreant! who has threatened your | 
ill-fed carcass with violence, that you come to play the | 
craven in my very den?” 

* Dread lord and master!’ faltered out the traitor, 
“ forgive me if I tremble, and hear my tale before you 
chide my fears. I knew that my lord must dine ; and | 
I was roaming the country in search of prey for the | 
mighty one before whom I bow, when suddenly there 
came forth of the thicket a lion well nigh as lordly as | 
yourself, who, seeing me in pursuit of game, asked me | 
for whom I hunted—alas! [ could but reply by the | 
truth, and [ told him humbly but firmly that I served 
the lord of the forest; ‘ Be hey—what’s this ?’ he foam- | 
ed, as he ground his strong teeth with rage ; ‘ who is he | 
who would be lord where my foot ranges, and my roar 
is heard ? Go, wretch, to the paltry animal whose slave 
you are, and bid him hide himself in the deepest den of 
the mountain, or the thickest underwood of the forest, 
lest | encounter him in my wanderings, and rend him | 
piecemeal!’ Need I tell the light of the earth that I re- 
fused to be the bearer of such a message! With what 
mitkal should I have measured out my lord’s bounty, | 
had I undertaken an errand like this? No! I sought 
rather to remove all abomination from the beard of ma- | 
jesty, and answered in as high a tone; and truly, most 
puissant padishah of the: forests, I had well nigh paid | 
the karatch* as the penalty of my rashness; for the im- 
perious stranger sprang on me, and would have devoured | 
me, had I not raised the dust of flight, and hastened to 
apprise my lord of his new enemy.” 

Loud roared the lion when he ceased to listen. He 
had long dwelt in solitary majesty the acknowledged 
monarch of the forest: and he resolved at once neither 
to abdicate his owner, nor to dilute it by admitting a 
rival. Accordingly, with mane erect, eyeballs of fire, 
and a heart swelling with indignation, he bade the cow- 
ering jackall guide him instantly to the spot where he 
had encountered his haughty enemy. 

He was obeyed. The false craven trotted on before 
with alacrity, and the mighty lion followed, lashing the 
earth with his tail, and moistening the brushwood 
through which he made his way with the foam that fell 
in flakes from his parted lips. Their walk terminated 
near the mouth of a well, towards which the jackall 
pointed as the den of the usurper; and then, declining 
to advance further, crouched away, leaving the noble 
and betrayed lion to terminate the adventure. 

With all the impetuosity of rage, indignation, and 
jealousy, the infuriated animal sprang to the margin of | 
the well, where, reflected in the clear water, he beheld | 
his own image, and thought that he was face to face | 
with his enemy; his hoarse and appalling roar of defi- 
ance was echoed by the deep murmurs of the tank, and 
like many another hero, he leaped at a shadow, and 
plunged head over ears into a bath for which he had | 
been perfectly unprepared. 

Away sped the fox, who had been contemplating from 
a distance the success of his stratagem, with his tail 
erect, and a roguish twinkle in his eye which betrayed 
his self-gratalation ; and affecting not to remark the 
coldness of his reception, he forthwith laid bis paw upon | 
his head, and informed the majesty of Mouseland of the 
capture of the rebel lion. 

The intelligence acted like beng on the spirits of the 
monarch and his court, who sprang from side to side of 
the palace, squeaking with delight ; indeed, the popular | 
commotion was so great, that it was not for a consider- 
able time that the vézir could command the royal ear 
sufficiently to suggest the expediency of an early visit | 
to the prison of the capiive. When, however, he had | 
succeeded in so doing, the justice of the hint was at | 
once admitted ; and in the pride of his little heart the | 
padishah of the long-tails summoned the vassal camel, | 
who, bending meekly on his knees, received the royal 





* Capitation tax levied on raiahs, or vassals. 


mouse vpon his hump, where he enthroned himself, to 
the great admiration of the whole city. 

“Thrice honoured animal!” said the exulting mo- 
narch to the patient beast, who, with half-clused eyes 
and drooping head, stood quietly awaiting the signal to 
depart: “ Yours is no common lot; see that vou sink 
not beneath the responsibility of your office, but look 
well to your path; for remember that you bear the 


| weight of sovereignty, and the hope of an entire em- 


pire.” 

« Powerful padishah !” replied the stupid animal, with 
a fulness of truth and a want of tact, which at once de- 
monstrated to the fox the little probability there existed 
of his ever rising into favour at court; “my path is 
easy, and my burden is light. Were it not, indeed, that 
I felt your majesty mount; and that as you ran up my 
side, I experienced the same tickling sensation as that 
caused by those anasseny sikdam—those poor pitiful in- 
sects, the forest flies, when they sometimes alight upon 
me, I should not have been aware that I bore any bur- 
then at all. Be tranquil, therefore, ob, lord of the long- 
tails! for I could carry you round El Caf without feeling 
your weight.” 

As the camel ceased speaking, the royal mouse was 
seized with a violent fit of sneezing; and the fox took 
the opportunity of this fit of sternutation to wipe away 
the tears of suppressed laughter from his brimming eyes. 

What a beautiful thing is truth! How it always ad- 
vances a man’s interests ! 

When the party reached the well, the pigmy monarch 
descended from his elevated position, and establislied 
himself on its margin, whence he looked down with in- 
finite complacency on the drenched and desponding lion. 

«“ Bouroum, seid !*—You are welcome,” he said, 
smilingly, “ both to our territories and to our tanks. 
Had you been more courteous, we should have received 
you in a less inconvenient hall of audience; but as it 
is, we have deemed it expedient to steep the bread of 
disobedience in the waters of defeat, and you must swal- 


| low the meagre meal as you can.” 


There was admirable policy in this speech of the 


. : p. 2 ! 
padishah’s, as your highness cannot fail to remark; for, 
as the mouse saw no means of delivering his formida! 


captive, he resolved to make necessity appear design, 
and to seem to abandon him through displeasure to a 


fate from which in point of fact he had no possible hope 
cr prospect of setting him free. 

But ere the humbled and exhausted lion could reply, 
the fox approached the well, and, seizing the royal ear, 
whispered to the monarch that friendship of s ) power- 
ful and respectable an animal would greatly tend to ex- 
alt his glory; and that, if his majesty could induce the 
prisoner to swear allegiance to the throne of Mouseland 


he would undertake to secure his liberation. 
“ But, vézir of quick wit and sound knowledge 
whose head, under the shadows of our greatness, is 


| raising itself to the clouds,” said the padishah, with that 


beautiful modesty and caution for which he was deserv- 
edly renowned, “ suppose that when once again on dry 
land, the mighty seid should laugh at our beards, how 
could we contend against his furious revenge ?” 

“ Bashustun—on my head be it!” was the reply of 
the counsellor; “the lion is an honourable beast: he 
will disdain a lie. Brave to a fault, be will do battle for 


his new master against all comers: generous and bigh- 
hearted, he will never look back upon the past, for he 
knows that what is written is written; and we shall! thus 
secure an ally who will be as a footstuo] to the throne, 
and as an eye to the state.” 

“ Wallah billah ! it is well said,” squeaked the willing 
mouse ; and then once more addressing the lion, he ex- 
claimed majestically, “ Said we not weil that we would 


| leave you here to perish and to die the death of a dog? 


Have you aught to urge in denial? Does it not depend 
on us and on our pleasure, whether you live or ¢ x pire 
miserably amid the suffocating waters! And yet we 
would fain be merciful, and not see your strength wither, 
and your eye grow dim. How say you, vanquished 
seid, will you become our willing vassal, our loving alfy, 
one of the pillars of our state ?” 

The lion opened his ponderous jaws to their extremest 
width, to give utterance to the bitter contempt he felt for 
the wretched little animal who thus addressed him ; but, 
alas! when the words should have come forth, the water 


* Lion, 
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rushed down his throat, and he was nearly choked ; and 
faint, exhausted, and powerless as he was, he felt that 
in order to preserve his wretched existence, he had no 
alternative but to swallow an oath, which, however, at 
the moment, was even more suffocating than the water. 
When he had done so, the camel was once more freight- 
ed with the load of royalty ; and the train of courtiers 
having taken the way back to the subterranean city, the 
fox at once proceeded to effect the liberation of his new 
associate. 

Not far distant from the well which had snared the 
lion to bis ruin, was a lake of some extent, whence, in 
times of drought, the husbandmen of the province irri- 
gated their lands by means of engines, which threw the 
water into small canals that intersected the plain, and 
increased the vigorous vegetation. One of these chan- 
nels was in the immediate neighbourhood, and the fox 
lost no time in breaking down the clay aqueduct, and 
suffering the stream to pour into the treacherous tank, 
until it overflowed, and the lion was enabled to walk 
forth, sbake his dripping mane, and warm his trembling 
limbs in the bright sunshine. 

When he had recovered his breath, the first impulse 
of the generous beast was to make his acknowledgments 
to his deliverer for so signal a piece of service; and the 
modesty of the fox was so conspicuous in his reply, that 
the lion frankly apologised for the contempt in which he 
had hitherto beld all his race, and vowed to him an 
earnest and eternal friendship. 

« Gocd deeds, oh reynard,” he said gently, “ ever se- 
cure their own reward, Be not disgusted by so trite an 
apothegm, but ever let it urge you to kind and generous 
actions like that of this day.” 

The fox could have laughed at the lion’s beard, but 
he scarcely thought it prudent to do so; and perhaps 
when the singular inappositiveness of the remark is con- 


sidered, he had some cause for mirth; but, unconscious 
of the feeling with which his words had been received, 
the royal animal, as they pursued their way to the palace 
of the mouse, related to his companion the treachery of 
the false and cowardly jackall, and uttered many a bitter 
apostrophe on his ingratitude, which, had the recreant 


overheard them, would have sufficed to kill him with 
sheer fright. 
Ii is perhaps needless to say that the fox joined hearti- 


ly in the anathema, and exasperated still more the anger 
of the lion, until, having wrought him up to the last 
pitch of rage, he bade him be calm, for that so black a 


traitor was not fit to live, and assured him that die he 
should. He hinted, however, that it would be as well to 
say nothing ov the subject at court, as the race of jack- 
alls were under the protection of the padishah of the 
long-tails, and that consequently justice must be done 
silently. 

The lion acquiesced at once; and the ceremony of his 
presentation having taken place, greatly to the delight 
of Mouseland, and his own disgust, he was permitted to 
retire to his den, an arrangement highly honourable and 
considerate on the part of the padishah, who felt his in- 
ability to detain him a moment longer than he chose to 
stay for the amusement of his new masters. 

That very night the fox supped from the hind quarter 
of a very lean jackall, and the lion never again encoun- 
tered the treacherous slave by whom he had been be- 
trayed, 


oe 
CHAPTER IX. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE MICE—CONTINUED. 


Did your highness ever experience the shock of an 
earthquake ! Of one of those mysterious convulsions of 
nature which defy alike the power and the policy of man 
—when the whole world appears to be crumbling into 
dust, and to be insufficient to fill up the yawning chasm, 
dark and insatiate, which gapes to receive the universal 
ruin! When the voice of the human race is but one 
common shriek of agony, and the great globe seems to 
be one common grave? When not even the prospect of 
the sherbets of paradise can quench the hot thirst of 
terror, nor ihe vision of its houri destroy the bitterness 
of death? Nay, then, if you have not, my lord has been 
more favoured than was the padishah of Mouseland, 
when his subterranean kingdom was shaken to its base, 
his palace prostrated, his cities laid waste, and his sub- 


jects destroyed by thousands, and cumbering the streets 
with their maimed and mangled bodies ! 

All was consternation among the miserable survivors ; 
an universal squeak of mourning rent the air; and 
fathers, sons, and lovers, matrons and maidens collected 
about the victims to gaze upon their dead. In despair 
at so frightful a visitation, the monarch of Mouseland 
summoned the fox, the camel, and the lion to his pre- 
sence ; and they came only to. find him steeped in sor- 
row to the very whiskers. What was to be done? The 
noble seid offered battle on the instant, but against whom 
was he to fight? The camel suggested the erection of a 
new palace, and the founding of a new city, but where 
were the architects to plan, and the workmen to build 
it? The fox only advised patience, and promised to trace 
the evil to its origin, and to prevent its recurrence. 

As all the population of Mouseland had great faith in 
the power of their vezir to fulfil his pledges, they were 
in some degree consoled ; and many hours were passed 
in burying the dead, and digging a few underground 
apartments for the accommodation of the wounded, 
when suddenly another mighty crash at a little distance 
once more overwhelmed them with terror, and they ran 
off in every direction to avert the new destruction by 
which they were threatened. 

But on this occasion they were subjected only to 
alarm ; for the evil had fallen on the colony of their 
enemies the Jerhuahs; and they were slowly recovering 
from their panic when the fox appeared at their ruined 
walls, and informed the desponding padishah that he 
had discovered the author of the evil to be a huge ele- 
phant, who at sunset emerged from the woods into the 
plain, and recklessly trod down the roofs of the subter- 
ranean cities, 

The lord of the long-tails trembled as he listened ; but 
his vezir affected to hold their new enemy cheaply, and 
reminded the padishah that he had subjugated the mighty 
lion. What, then, could he fear? Nay, for the first 
time since he had accepted office, he suggested that a 
new envoy should be chosen by the monarch from 
among his own nation; and so composedly did he talk 
on the subject, that the weak mouse began to be once 
more puffed up with pride, and forgetful of his own in- 
significance ; and in this frame of mind he pitched upon 
a young, sprightly, smart whiskered bey of the house- 
hold, whom he furnished with the proper credentials, 
and deputed his ambassador. 

To the full as vain as his master, the mouseling of 
quality retreated to his hole, where he gave his whiskers 
a more diplomatic and important twist, smoothed his 
slender tail into more graceful glossiness, and adorned 
himself in the most approved manner, ere he departed 
on his embassy, which he did with a brisk run that pro- 
mised a speedy return. 

The reappearance of the unfortunate envoy took 
place, however, with even more despatch than had been 
anticipated ; for the elephant, amused rather than indig- 
nant at the insolence of the sprace looking little reptile, 
had only answered his summons by blowing him many 
yards on his homeward path, with the wind from his 
mighty trunk, and in sorry plight, as your highness may 
well imagine, did the poor dapper diplomatist throw him- 
self down before the carpet of majesty, end tell his tale 
of disgrace. 

“ Who can war against his fate, light of the earth !” 
he concluded, as the padishah bent upen him an eye of 
disappointment and disgust. “ Who can controul the 
elements ? What animal could have braved the whirl- 
wind by which I was lifted from the earth, flung against 
the clouds, and swept along over an infinity of space ? 
Ne bilirim—what can I say? The ashes of defeat are 
strown upon my head—the defilement of disgrace is on 
my beard—the anger of the great one of the earth, the 
refuge of the world, has clutched my heart, and stopped 
its pulsations.” 

But the padishah was not to be appeased; the fox 
was summoned to the conference, requested to become 
the executioner of the discomfited ambassador, (whom 
he very submissively snapped up before the words were 
well out of the royal mouth,) and solicited to tender his 
opinion of the most desirable step to be next taken in 
this very unpleasant affair, 

The wily vezir asked for an hour to deliberate; al- 
though feeling convinced that his agency would be re- 
quired, he had already matured his plans, and at the 
termination of that period he demanded from the king 








a strong detachment of mice, who were to act solely un. 
der his orders. 

With this party he at once quitted the ruined city, 
and advanced to the deep bed of an exhausted river, 
traversed by a wooden bridge, which the elephant was 
compelled to cross during his periodical visits to the 
plain. The channel of the stream closed suddenly to 
the right and left of this bridge, the rocks being high 
and jagged, and almost meeting overhead, not many feet 
above the level of the water ; and in consequence of this 
circumstance, the bridge had been flung over a wider 
portion of the river, and rested only upon a deep chalky 
vein of soil, running far into the valley, and suddenly 
terminating in a hollow, not twenty stadia distant from 
the capital of Mouseland. 

On arriving at the bridge, the fox at once commenced 
operations by instructing his troops to gnaw partially 
asunder the ropes and pins which united the wood-work 
so as to render it insecure for any heavy weight; and 
the consequences of this step are evident. The next 
time the elephant endeavoured to pass, his enormous 
bulk proved an over-freight for the frail fabric, and he 
fell headlong into the bed of moist chalk, without power 
to move either to the right or left, where the rocky bar- 
rier fenced in the channel. 

In this emergency, the sagacity, strength, and intelli- 
gence of the animal availed him nothing. He was 
fairly in the toils, and was only another example among 
many of a creature ruined by his own greatness, and 
destroyed by the attributes on which he had been wont 
to pride himself. 

Off ran the fox when he saw the result of his strata- 
gem; and the destruction of half Mouseland was for- 
gotten in the triumph of such a capture. Many of the 
dead were still unburied ; but their fate was overlooked 
in the general rejoicing that made the whole empire one 
shrill squeak of proud delight. 

These things are alike among men and mice, your 
highness. Who heeds in the pageant and parade which 
celebrate a victory, the victims who have fallen to secure 
it? 

The vain-gloriousness of the king of the long-tails 
was at its height. He issued all sorts of contradictory 
orders—commanded and countermanded—and all in or- 
der to keep the different animals, who had become his 
vassals, on the run. Here flew a rat; there rushed a 
badger—a squirrel sprang on one side, and a chamois 
leaped on the other; the whole plain was in convul- 
sions ; and ever and anon the roar of the captured ele- 
phant came booming along the valley like a thunder- 
eal. 

: All this was very delightful, but every pleasure must 
have a termination ; and his highness the padishah was 
partially recalled to reason by a hint from the fox, that 
although a captive; the mighty elephant was not yet a 
vassal; and that his subjugation required instant atten- 
tion. 

Unable to controvert so cogent an argument, the mo- 
narch at once declared himself ready to be guided by 
the counsels of his vezir: though he could not avoid 
reminding him that this was no slight concessiun from a 
sovereign who was now lord of the whole brute crea- 
tion, with the exception of the elephant, who was then 
in his toils, 

The fox bowed low, and laughed—but the bow was 
to the padishah, and the laugh to himself, and he con- 
sequently avoided giving any offence, while he assured 
the potentate, with all due respect and reverence, that in 
the event of his inducing the elephant to acknowledge 
his authority, he would undertake to release him from 
his present thrall. 

The royal cortége was immediately in motion. | First 
marched two fierce and shaggy bears, wielding huge 
staffs, and growling forth the many and mighty titles of 
the padishah. ‘I'hen followed a band of female monkeys, 
dancing fantastic measures to the music of a score of 
bare-backed apes. ‘These were succeeded by a company 
of porcupines, who shot their quills right and left upon 
the crowd, which threatened to impede the line of 
march. Then came a couple of asses, braying out with 
lungs of iron the near approach of the refuge of the 
world, and lord of the earth; who followed, mounted 
upon the hump of the camel, having on bis right the 
merry fox, to whom the pageant was food for unmea- 
sured mirth ; and on his left the crest-fallen and disgust- 
ed lion, who stalked solemnly along, his heart burning 
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‘THE ROMANCE OF THE HAREM, _ 











with shame as he remembered how sorry a figure he 
should make in the eyes of his old acyuaintance the 
elephant. ; 

We could always support our misfortunes themselves 
with philosophy ; it is their effect on the minds, and 
their influence on the opiuions of others, that unman us. 

A guard of honour, composed of wild goats, sur- 
rounded the mighty monarch; and immediately bebind 
them came a tall ourang-outang, carrying a palm leaf, 
on which, shaded from the public gaze by fans formed of 
the beard of the bulrush, lay the three favourite wives 
of the padishah ; two more animals of the same descrip- 
tion, but of less stately proportions, bore the slaves of 
the barem. The light troops were represented by a 
group of chamois, while the heavy regiments were most 
appropriately composed of buffaloes ; and in this state 
and fashion did the king of the mice journey towards 
the prison-place of the elephant, of whom he no sooner 
caught sight than he exclaimed in a transport of very 
natural delight— z 

« Why, how is this, oh vezir of power and wisdom ! 
Have you brought us here only to show us one of our 
own brethren? No resemblance can be more perfect, 
save that indeed nature has been unkind to our poor 
captive, in visiting him with such a mass of flesh, and 
such a length of nose; but:these are deformities which, 
being ourselves happily exempt, we know how to pity in 
others: had not this misfortune attended his birth, we 
should have been as like as two drops of water, Speak, 
cousin !”’ he continued, addressing the enormous animal 
with a patronising gentleness which drew tears from his 
wives, and convulsed the fox with merriment, “ what 
would you of us?” 

No answer was made, for in truth the elephant did 
not either see or hear the monarch; and was lost in 
wonder at what this meeting of so many divers animals 
in his immediate neighbourhood might portend. 

Meanwhile the padishah moved forward, and trans- 
ferring himself from the hump of the camel to the ca- 
pacious back of the elephant, began to walk towards his 
head, examining him most minutely, and occasionally 
switching his tail with self-gratulation and importance ; 
when, unfortunately chancing to pass over a spot where 
the huge beast was particularly susceptible to the touch, 
and deemed that some fly had alighted with the intent 
to sting him, he gave a flap with his long ear, and down 
fell his majesty into the wet clay ! 

The whole court was in commotion ; the lady-mice 
squeaked, and their slaves, as in duty bound, squeaked 
still louder ; the bears growled, the asses brayed, the fe- 
male monkeys chattered, and the apes grinned ; the por- 
cupines rolled themselves up, the lion roared, the camel 
screamed, the fox almost went into convulsions, the wild 
goats shook their beards, the chamois leaped from rock 
to rock, and the buffaloes laid down and began to chew 
the cud of distress. And in the mean time, the monarch, 
after a vast deal of scrambling and struggling, got safely 
out of the mire, and re-appeared among his people, all 
chalk, mud, and misery ! 

But his was not a soul to be subdued by one down- 
fall; and as soon as he could unfasten his jaws, which 
were cemented together most unpleasantly, and recover 
his breath, he vowed vengeance on the elephant, and be- 
gan to dry his whiskers. 

The fox took this opportunity of coming forward, and 
assuring his majesty that the crime of the animal had 
been involuntary ; and of reminding him that the privi- 
lege of the powerful was to show mercy, coupled with 
an intimation that he craved the pardon of the offender 
in the name of the whole court and army. 

Thus urged, the heart of the padishah softened ; and 
the elephant, being very soon convinced by the repre- 
sentations of the fox, that his only chance of deliver- 
ance lay in his swearing fealty to the lord of the long- 
tails, and consoled for his misfortune by the vassalage of 
the lion, at length consented to the indignity; when, 
having administered the oath, the padishah, yet shiver- 
ing from his immersion, and considerably shaken by his 
full from so prodigious a height, withdrew with all his | 
court in the same order as he had set out ; while the fox 
hastily collected together a numerous army of miners, 
composed of Leavers, ferrets, rabbits, badgers, mungoshes, 
Tats, mice, and moles, and set them immediately to work 
to undermine the chalk bank which intervened between 
a spaonal of the river and the hollow already men- 

ned, 











As they were in immense numbers, laboured heartily, 
and were considerably assisted by the elephant bimself, 
he was enabled by sunrise the next morning to force his 
way through the crumbling barrier, and to obey the 
summons of the padishah, who sat enthroned on an ear 
of maize, surrounded by deputations from all the vassal 
animals of the province. 

When he had reached the presence, and made his 
obeisance, the fox respectfully advanced to the throne, 
holding between his teeth a ripe sugar-cane, which he 
presented to his majesty as a delicious refection, and, 
moreover, an extraordinary curiosity, which he humbly 
invited him to inspect. ‘The padishah, who delighted in 
novelties, at once declared his intention to examine the 
gift of his esteemed minister and friend; and, having 
given permission to his wives and the prince royal, his 
only child, to accompany him, which they lost no time 
in doing, he disappeared into the hollow of the cane, 
followed by his family. 

Standing close beside the fox was a long-armed ape, 
his especial slave, who had long nursed a bitter spite 
against the whole empire of Mouseland ; and no sooner 
had the tip of the Jast imperial tail vanished, than, on 
receiving an encouraging wink from the fox, he adroi ly 
blocked up the orifice with clay, and secured all the 
royal family ! . 

A low murmur was rising on every side, when the 
fox, contemptuously kicking aside the throne of the 
mouse, hus addressed the surrounding animals :— 

“ Beasts of the chase and of burthen; my most 
worthy friends and subjects—I have collected you to- 
gether this day, through my slave the mouse, to declare 
to you how I have earned fur myself the sovereignty of 
the brute creation ; and in order to prove to all animals, 
from the lordly lion to the drudging mole, that neither 
strength nor insignificance could secure their possessors 
from my rule, I made my tool of a sorry mouse. ‘To 
that weak, pigmy, miserable reptile have ye all bowed 
your haughty heads, to save your forfeit lives. Friends 
and vassals! the imperial mouse has abdicated, the im- 
perial family is extinct! J am your emperor ; and | com- 
mence my reign by an apothegm. 

« When courage has failed before craft, and the mighty 
in frame have been bowed beveath the mighty in intel- 
lect, the rings of obedience can never be rent from the 
ears of defeat, and the arrows of ambition will always 
rebound from the sun of royalty upon the heads of those 
who bend the rebellious bow !” 

As the self-elected monarch ceased speaking, he gazed 
around him with a look of proud defiance, placed his 
foot upon the sugar-cane in which the unhappy mice 
were dying of sutlocation, as upon a footstool, and seem- 
ed to dare a dissentient murmur. But none arose; for 
the assembled animals, humbled by the consciousness of 
their disgraceful vassalage to a wretched reptile, of whom 
the more wily fox had made first a tool and then a prey, 
and, startled into concession by the sudden and unlooked- 
for assumption of an animal, under whose guile and 
quick-wittedness they had all severally writhed, could 
not deny the superiority of their new master; a supe- 
riority which he could make them feel at any moment, 
and in any emergency, when brute force could not avail ; 
they therefore with one accord offered their obeisance, 
and acknowledged him as their ruler. 

One able diplomatist can secure more triumphs than 
an army of lances. 


—>— 
PART VII. 
CHAPTER L 


« Ajaib—wonderful!” murmured the tchorbadji, as 
he flung another purse into the lap of the young Greek; 
“I could listen to her for ever; her voice is like the 
sighing of the wind through the light branches of the 
jasmin. Mashallab ! she is a wonder! What is written, 
is written—I will purchase this fair slave, mother,” 

“ May my lord’s will be all-powerful !” gasped out the 
terrified Nevreste, as she again prostrated herself to the 
earth; “had it been any alme of my troop save Mher- 
pirwir and Seidika, would I not have given her to my 
lord for gold? But these two—” 

«“ What of these two?” demanded the tchorbadji, 
with a lowering brow and stern gaze; “ whose dog are 
you to thwart me in my humour? T will purchase the 
slave for seven purses,” 


“ Let not my lord blacken the face of his servant,” 
persisted the old woman; “the slave is not mine. The 
Camalcan of Stamboul had heard of the talent of this 
young massaldji from the byubashi of the troops of Da- 
mascus, and he has already paid a heavy price tur her to 
her late master. She is even now on ber way to Iskuidar,* 
where a slave waits to conduct ber to the barem of her 
new lord. How then can I obey ? Am I not as nothing 
in this matter ?” 

« Tarik—beware !” frowned the tchorbadji; “ that 
you deceive me not; there are no feet so swift in all 
Roum but that the cord is swifter. The slave pleases 
me, and I am ready to pay her price.” 

« Will my lord heap ashes upon the head of his ser- 
vant ?” asked Nevreste. “ Can the fig tree bear grapes, 
ur the olive produce dhourra? How then can | give up 
a maiden who is not mine ?” 

“ And what says the massaldji herself?” asked the 
tchorbadji, looking kindly on the di-guised Greek ; 
“would she be content to inhabit my harem, and to 
weave the threads of eloquence into the web of fiction, 
to please the ears which would be ever open to listen !” 

« The tchorbagji is lord,” said Maniolopolo, as calmly 
as his agitation would permit him to reply; “if the Ca- 
malean of Stamboul be content to leave his slave unre- 
claimed, then are her poor services at his will. Let the 
pasha (may his house prosper!) decide in this matter.” 

This suggestion at once recalled the worthy janissary 
to his reason, and reminded him that he could not take 
the beard of the minister in his hand, as though it were 
that of an oda-bashit or naib;¢ and determined there- 
fore to rid himself of the affuir at once, he said coldly: 

“ Min Allah! why sbould I trouble my lord the pasha 
for this thing? Are there not many massaldjis in the 
land ? What is the spoil for which I should contend ? 
Avret der—it is a woman—it is bosh—nothing.” 

For a moment there was silence; and Maniolopolo 
watched with considerable anxiety the countenance of 
the tchorbadji, who continued to smoke with great en- 
ergy, and a contraction of eyebrow by no means imidica- 
tive of internal satisfaction ; while the alme, slowly 
rising from the floor, at the signal of Nevreste, prepared 
to renew their dances. A wave of the host’s hand, how- 





ever, prevented their purpose and muttering something 
of the lateness of the hour, he gravely descended from 
the sofa, and without again glancing towards the dancers, 





abruptly quitted the harem. 

When he had fairly disappeared, all was once more 
hilarity ; and the young beauty on the sofa smiled out 
her pretty scorn at the sudden whim of the tchorbadji, 
who had poured forth his soul on the first sight of an 
awali, whom she vowed, by the grave of her mother, 
had a light in her eyes which was nothing less than 
modest. 

Nevreste ventured to remonstrate, and to uphold the 
propriety of her handsome companion, greatly to the 
amusement of the lady, who called the dark-browed 
awali to the cushion at her feet, where she playfully 
toyed with the long tresses of raven hair that fell upon 
her shoulders, and bade her tell how many hearts she 
had broken since her bright black eyes had learned the 
art in which they were such adepts. 

Maniolopolo, to whom his position was irksome in the 
extreme, despite the small white hand, and soft accents 
of the fair wife of the tchorbadji, answered her by a 
timid glance, as he resumed his zebec ; and baving pre- 
luded for a moment in melancholy cadences, as though 
sad recollections had been awakened by the question, at 
length murmured out in a subdued voice bis low and 
thrilling reply. ‘The air which he selected was wild as 
the summer wind—-it was a Sciote melody ; ‘and it 
brought with it a thousand memories of the past, which 
heightened its expression of energy and passion. 


THE ALME’S SONG. 


Who loves the alme? Oh, mock me not now 

With the light of thet eye, and the calm of that brow; 
For thee, such as thee, were those blessed hours made, 
When sunshine is looked, and when music is said ; 
But the alme, though bright her young beauty may be, 
Can ne’er know the bliss that is lavished on thee ? 


Who loves the alme? Her step may be light, 
Her form may be graceful, her eye may be bright, 
+ Cadi’s clerk, 


* Scutari. { Corporal. 








































































346, 


Her ear may drink in the most 


eloquent words 


chords ; 
But the alme’s crush’d heart to despondence is vow’d 
When her brow is unveil’d to the gaze of the crowd. 


Then ask not the alme, proud beauty, to tell 
The tales of the ;ast in her memory that dwell; 
Rather bid her forget that on earth there can be 
A being so loved and so lovely as thee ; 

Lest, wild with despair such a contrast to meet, 
She fling off her garland, and die at thy feet! 


A stifled sob met the ear of Moniolopolo as he laid 
aside the instrument; he involuntarily turned in the di- 
rection whence it came, and saw Mherpirwir slowly 
moving away; and his heart smote him that in order 
the better to sustain his disguise, he had suffered himself 
to be betrayed into any expressions calculated to wound 
the fair and gentle girl who had so zealously embraced 
his cause, and risked her own safety to conduce to his 
happiness. 


had simply and blindly fulfilled the pledge of obedience | 
to which they were vowed; but there was something at | 
the heart of the young Greek that told him of a deeper | 
and a more anxious interest on the part of Mherpirwir. | 
True, she was assisting him to look upon one whom he 
loved—but the experience of the fair dancing-girl had | 
taught her no tale of constancy on the part of lovers. | 
In the sky of her destiny she had seen ray after ray of | 
the young heart’s brightness clouded by the vapours of | 
distrust and change; she had heard murmurs from the | 
sweetest lips in the world, and seen tears in the loveliest 

eyes; and Mherpirwir was no logician. Maniolopolo 

was a Cireek, a giaour, a despised one like herself. He 

could worship the wife of the moslem only as a bright | 
shape limned on the summer cloud—a laughing light on 
the sunny wave—something impalpable and transitory 
—while, could she win him! But here the heart of the 
girl beat painfully, and a deep blush burned for an in- 
stant on her brow. No, no, she would think no more; 
she dared not. 

Some portion of the truth had already intruded itself 
on Maniolopolo; he had known the alme only a few 
hours, but there was a softened light and a timid expres- 
sion in her deep eye, when it was turned on him, that 
revealed her secret. 

His melancholy ballad had smitten the fair girl with | 
a painful conviction which had never before so thorough- | 
ly forced itself upon her. Who was she that she thus | 
had dared to hope that she might appropriate the heart 
of one like Maniolopolo! Was not the very name of an | 
alme the by-word of scorn and contumely ! Were not | 
all the troop at the beck of every stranger who spread | 
gold upon his palm, to divert his idleness, and to obey | 
his behests?) What had she to do with love, with ten- | 
derness, with passion? Alas! nothing—Maniolopolo 
had laid bare before her the desolation of her lot; she 
might weep away her spirit, and steep her heart in tears; 
there was no hand to wipe them away, no voice to 
soothe, no arm to uphold her; and for a moment, as the 
dancing-girl moved from the side of the young Greek, a 
cold chill stole through her veins, and if she could at 
that instant be said to feel, it was the hard, cold, stern 
rigidity of the marble which bears the impress of beauty | 
without its vitality. But the death-like paroxysm, the | 
strong spasm of despair endured not long; the victim | 
was too young to be thus emancipated from suffering ; 
the spirit thrall had more bitter pangs in store; and the 
awakening from this transient immobility was more 
crushing than years of murmured suffering. 

The night was far advanced when Nevreste gave the 
signal for departure ; and the wife of the T’chorbadji dis- 
missed her guests with courtesy and gifts far exceeding 
their expectations; nor did she invite their return, for 
the admiration of ber lerd had been too manifest to- 
wards the disguised Seidika to render that personage a 
welcome guest; and the troop had already passed the 
threshold of the harem, and Maniolopolo was carefully 
guiding the footsteps of the trembling Mherpirwir along 
the rude pavement of the steep street which led to the 
theriaki tcharchi, while the old woman followed closely 
behind them, when they were suddenly met by one of 
the chaoushes* of the pasha, preceded by a seratcht 








* Officer of the household. + Servant of the bey. 


Nevreste had served him for gold, and had | 
secured the wages of her concession; the other alme | 


| morrow, 


| of Mherpirwir within his own, retired to the apartment 


| softly to the ear, as Saifula Pasha, with a slow step and 
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; | bearing a paper lantern, who, approaching Nevreste, ex- 
That e’er swept like a spell o’er the young spirit’s 


| 


claimed— 


an unseemly hour with your flock of peris; I have been 
to the tcharchi, the devil’s nest, in which you have 
housed yourself (and wallah billah! ’tis no pleasant 
| task to thread that quarter of the city after nightfall!) 
_ on a mission from his highness the pasha, (may his beard 
flourish!) He has heard strange tales of one of your 
alme, and he honuurs you by a summons to his harem 
to-morrow evening at sunset; so prepare your moon- 
faced beauties, and be careful not to fail at the appointed 
hour; but seize your good fortune with the grasp of se- 
curity, and when the river in the west yonder runs gold, 
see that you stand before the door of the pasha’s harem, 
or the grave of your father will be defiled, and the soles 
of your feet unfitted for speedy travel.” 
The old woman bowed her obedience, and murmured 
out a thousand assurances of her delight at the sum- 
| mons; and when the chaoush and his attendant had 
passed on, she moved to the side of Maniolopolo, and 
whispered, “ Wallah! your star is in the ascendant, 
young sir; your kismet is propitious; but is your heart 
strong, and your pulse steady ! Sen bilirsen—you know 
best. For my own part, I will trust you. I sell you my 
neck for two purses, and the present of the pasha; take 
care that I do not make a bad bargain, and find it in the 
noose through any folly of your mad passion.” 
“ Korkina—fear not, mother,” said the young Greek ; 
“for my own sake, and for hers, I will look thrice at 
my words before I utter them. What is written, is writ- 
ten—my felech hath placed me in your hands, and open- 
ed the door of the pasha’s harem to my eager foot. 
What says the proverb? * When you find water, drink 
it; when you find a bridge, pass over it.” 1 found the 
water of despair, and drained a deep draught; and now 
I find the bridge of hope, I am resolved, and ready to 
cross it.” 
“ Sen ektiar der—ycu sre the master,” said Nevreste; 
“and Iam your siave. And now, here we are at the 
tcharchi, where you can deposit your disguise until to- 
Aghour ola—Heaven speed you in your pur- 
pose ; for you have a bold spirit and a true heart, giaour 
though you be.” 
With this blessing Maniolopolo took leave of the old 
voman; and having silently pressed the slender fingers 





where he had assumed his disguise; and having laid 
aside the veil and antery, and replaced them by the tur- 
ban and beenish* i: which he was accustomed to tra- 
verse the city at night, he hastened from the theriaki 
tcharchi, which was already loud with revelry and riot, 


—<>— 
CHAPTER II. 


It was a glorious noon! The sun rode high in hea- 
ven ; the bees were busy among the bean flowers; the 
butterflies flitted hither and thither, like blossoms loosen- 
ed from their stems by the summer wind to be the bright 
companiuns of his sport; the golden-armoured fish 
leaped high above the silver bosomed fountain, and fell 
back glittering with the light; the sky was a vault of 
turquoise ; and the leaves sang a pleasant melody at the 
bidding.of the breeze. Nor was this all; for the laugh- 
ter of childhood and the low sweet voice of woman came 


a pre-occupied spirit, silently paced to and fro the tree- 
shadowed terrace that stretched along beneath the win- 
dows of his harem. In one hand he held his amber- 
lipped chibouque of jasmin wood ; the other was buried 
amid the folds of his girdle; his lips were slightly com- 
pressed, his head declined, and at times he drew a long 
breath like one whose spirit was overladen with thought. 
His selictar-agat and his chibouque bashit followed 
at a short distance, but did not even converse in whis- 
pers, so bewildered were they by the sudden restlessness 
of their master. At length the satrap paused, and point- 
ing to a spot where the shadows fell deep and cool, a 
slave obeyed the signal, and spread his carpet, upon 
which he seated himself, while his attendants with offi- 
cious zeal arranged his cushions, prepared his pipe, and 
performed for him all the little offices of attentive zeal. 
“ Mazzouk,” said the pasha, when his selictar-aga 





“Be hey—what’s this, mother? You are abroad at 
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alone stood beside him, all the other attendants havin 
respectfully retired ; « there is a weight upon my-spiri.. 
the labours of the divan have wearied me. T hate thy 
contact to which I am subjected by the supineness 4 
that dog the cadi, who is not worth the pillauf he 
stroys—Mashallah! He is an ass, and the father gf 
asses !” 

The satrap paused, and threw out a long thin thre 
of smoke from his chibouque, which curled for a mo. 
ment about his bright and jetty beard ; and the selictay. 
aga bowed his acquiescence in the opinion of his master 
with an unction which admitted no doubt of his sip. 
cerity. 

“To see the divin,” pursued the pasha, “ one would 
imagine that the city was one vast timerhaze!* The 
are not men whom he brings before me for judgment; 
haivan der—they are animals—creatures from whom you 
may wring their heart’s blood more easily than their 
piastres—Haif! haif!—shame, shame! I have sat there 
three hours this day in the name of the prophet, and 
not a single purse has passed into the treasury.” 

“‘Mashallah! he is a dog, and deserves the cord,” 
said the attendant, coolly. 

“Am I not the shadow of the padishah ?” continued 
the pasha, in a low tone of concentrated anger; “and 
shall he not have justice? Let him look to it if things 
do not change. Inshallah! I wrong no man.” 

A few moments of silence succeeded, and again the 
satrap spoke: “ And this Frank, this infidel dog, of 
whom he told me in full divan not a month back, who 
scattered his money in the city streets, and made an 
okkalt of his dwelling, where all who came were wel- 
come ; what has become of him? With whose hatti- 
sheriffe+ has he passed the gates? By Allah! there has 
been treason—and the cadi has played the codgea-basha, 
and levied tribute for himself.” 

« Bashustun—on my head be it! My lord the pasha 
has his foot on the neck of the ghorumsak,”’ said the se- 
lictar-aga, turning aside to spit out his contempt of the 
cadi. 

“ Have you heard aught of this spendthrift Frank ?” 
asked the pasha; “if it be as the cadi says, he must be 
well known in the city.” 

“ Your slave has heard that the stranger is no Frank,” 
was the reply ; “ but a rascally Greek from the islands, 
who has been laughing at the beards of the true be- 
lievegs, and calling himself a Gaul.” 

“ fi ! is it so?” said the satrap, a gleam of pleasure 
passing over his swarthy countenance; “then by the 
soul of his mother he shall pay dearly for his insolence. 
A Greek! Where is the karatch ?1§ He shall pay it to 
the uttermost para; ay, to the uttermost. You shall 
talk with him, Mazzouk ; and you know your duty.” 
The selictar-aga laid his hand upon his heart, and 
smiled. 

“ Shall we have our faces blackened by a raiah ?” pur- 
sued the satrap; “a vile slave who was born under the 
yoke, and whose cunning has taught him to take shel- 
ter in the name of a Frank khawaji?| And a Gaul, too! 
Were there not Russians and English enough between 
Scanderia and Stamboul, but he must call himself a 
Gaul!” 

«“ The slave is as keen as a makaiea,’’ said the selic- 
tar-aga, selecting a simile which was as professional as 
it was apt; “had he written himself either Russ or 
Briton, we might have read the cheat, for these giaours 
are all as like from Ramazan to Ramazan, as the pearls 
in my lord's turban; and they who have once known 


they meet on the edge of the Great Desert; buat the 
Gaul is as changeful as the shadows of the tempest on 
the waters of Boulac; and there is no swearing to his 
beard.” 

« And how know you this ?” asked the pasha, amazed 
at the erudition of bis attendant; “have you plunged 
your fingers into the same pillauf with the unbelievers, 
that you can tell the signs of their uncleanness ?” 

“ May the hand of your slave perish if it hath done 
this!” said the functionary, solemnly ; “ whose dog am 
I that I should defile my own grave? I learned the se- 
cret from a hadji who had traveled to the far east, and 
who had told me that a mighty schab, who knew little 
* Mad-house. + Tavern. + Firman. 

§ Capitation tax levied on raiahs. «| Merchant. 





* Cloak. -¢ Sword-bearer. + Keeper of the pipe. 
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of the infidel nations of the west, and who sought to 
jearn in what the giaours of those lands of darkness dif- 
fered the one from the other, employed a fainous painter, 
who could cunningly spread the tints of the rainbow 
over the surface of the papyrus, and create bright shapes 
that wanted only breath and life to make them equal to 
the houris, to trace for him a giaour of every land with- 
in the circle of El Caf, that so-he might, should any of 
these restless barbarians travel to his court, be able at 


once to tell to what nation he belonged. But I weary 
lord—” 
my, Go on,” said the pasha, “ I listen.” 


«The painter obeyed the imperial command,” pur- 


: sued the selictar-aga, with increased animation, encou- 


raged by the unusual attention of his master; “ and he 
soon laid upon the step of the throne so many tight- 
vested and whiskered effigies that the schah had nearly 
expired with mirth ; but at length he came to one where 
the giaour stood unclothed, holding in his hand a web 
of silk; and he demanded from the painter in what land 
the men thus unblushingly dispensed with the garments 
which they possessed the means of fashioning. * May 
my lord’s shadow never decrease !’ said the painter; ‘ in 
no country of the west where the giaours have learned 
to weave the produce of the worm or the cotton tree, do 
they thus deprive themselves of the fruits of their in- 
dustry. I have therefore laid before the eyes of my lord 
the garb of every nation save one, for elsewhere the gar- 
ment of to-day may be worn to-morrow; but with the 
Gaul it is not so; and had I made for him a dress to 
any given measure, though at sunrise he might have 
been distinguished by it from all the nations of the earth, 
at sunset it would have borne no more resemblance to 
his actual appearance than the lotus bears to the olive 
tree, or the stork to the blue dove. I have therefore 
given him the material unfashioned, in order that my 
lord the schah may imagine for him, each time that he 
looks upon the picture, a new and distinct costume.’— 
Thus, then, light of the earth,” continued the selictar- 
aga, bowing low before his master, “I deem that the 
Greek slave has called himself a Gaul, dreading that 
your penetration and knowledge would have detected the 
imposture, had he declared himself to be the subject of 
any other land.” 

Hai, hai—true, true,” said the satrap with a grim 
smile; “ but Alhemdullilah—praise be to Allah! he will 
not escape even thus, We are not to suffer the sand of 
the desert to be flung into our eyes by a wretched raiah. 
Frangi—domous—the Franks are hogs, be they Russ or 
Gauls; and the Greeks are dogs, and the fathers of dogs. 
He shall pay the karatch either with his hands or feet!” 

“ Bashustun—on my head be it,” said the selictar aga; 
and the pasha smoked on with renewed vigour, satisfied 
that the worthy functionary would keep his word. 

“ Mazzouk,” said the pasha after a long pause, “ your 
face is whitened, you have charmed the ear of attention, 
and turned the sands of the hour-glass to gold. I knew 
that your arm was strong, but I have only learned to-day 
that you can think as well as strike. I am weary of the 
tales told in my harem ; they are over-ripe pomegranates, 
and pall me. Have you no legend of war and strife, such 
as may make me believe, while I lie here upon my 
cushions, that [ see the roving Tartar with his tall cap 
and slender lance, the hardy Scythian with his huge bow 
grasped like a toy, the Arab with his unerring djerrid, or 
the false Greek with his long spear gleaming in the sun- 
shine, as he flies before the Allah hu! of the conquering 
Moslem? I want a tale like the neighing of a war-horse, 
or the blast of a trumpet; I love the far-off rumbling of 
warfare, and had I not been a satrap, by the soul of my 
father! I would have been a warrior !” 

At the conclusion of this noble and safe burst of pug- 
nacious oratory, the pasha resumed his chibouque almost 
fiercely, while he twirled his mustache, and looked 
defiance at the selictar-aga; who, having respectfully 
pressed the hem of the great man’s garment to his lips, 
stood for a moment buried in thought, and then, obeying 
the gracious gesture of the pasha, seated himself on the 
edge of the carpet, and at once commenced his narrative. 


— 
CHAPTER III. 


al | must transport my lord to the farther east, that I 
may tell him that which he may not perchance have 
heard; for should I engage his ear with a tale of the 
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of the padishah, the descendant of the prophet, and the 
refuge of the world, should | not heap ashes upon my 
head, when my lord knows all things, and his servant is 
less than a dog before him !” 

The pasha drew in a long stream of the sweet-scented 
gebeli, and nodded his approbation ; while the selictar- 
aga, encouraged by the gesture, thus proceeded. 

«Half the world had bowed beneath the strong right 
arm of the wonderful Subuctagi and his warlike son, the 
bright-eyed Mahmoud, when his grandson Musaoud as- 
cended the royal steps of the throne of Ghizni. It was 
a moment.of trial; for the brave Azim Schah Siljochi, 
the lord of the Toorkomans, had already subdued the 
kingdoms of Bokhara and Samarcand, reaping their 
harvest with the sword, and awakening their echoes with 
the clash of steel, and the thunder of prancing hoofs. He 
was born for battle; the storm and the tempest rocked 
him to rest in his infancy ; he laughed as the red light- 
nings danced around him, and chased the thunder-bolt 
when it fell ruin-laden into the valley. He breasted the 
waves when the wild sea was chafed into anger, and 
leaped the precipices in whose depths death lay coiled 
like a serpent. 

« When his boyhood was spent, and that his upper 
lip was fringed with the beard of strength, he became 
only more bold and dauntless, The spear and the 
swerd were dearer to him than the zebec or the hookah, 
and the trumpet-blast sweeter than the voices of the 
awalis. His ambition was as a fiery torch which spread 
devastation before it, and his name was the watcliword 
of the warriors when they rushed upon the weapons of 
the foe. 

“ Masaoud had not yet girded on the cimeter of 
sovereignty when the warlike Azim pressed onward, 
even within the limits of his empire; and he no sooner 
became the right hand of power than he resolved to stem 
the torrent of invasion ere it reached the footstep of his 


Altasash, the brave viceroy of Charism, who had long 
panted to cross swords with the victorious prince of the 
‘Toorkomans., 

« All Ghizni was convulsed with pride and admira- 
tion, when the eagle-browed Altasash galloped like a 


assembled. 
seemed to shake the astounded earth even to its centre, 


by his side. He was the idol of the people, and there 
stood not one among that closely-serried host who would 


souled Altasash. 

“ Mothers blessed him as he passed, and held their 
infants high above their heads that they might look upon 
the hero; the aged wept that their strength was spent, 


peaceful tools, or instrument of sport, and grasping a 
ruder weapon, rushed to the ranks of battle. 


the enemy strode on, and he disdained to yield before the 
perseverance of the conquering Azim. As the armed 
host swept forward, all was wretchedness before and 
about them; the trees stretched forth their leafless arms 
towards a murky and leaden sky; the winds howled 
through the valleys like savage monsters in search of 
prey ; the torrents, swollen with rain, leaped and roared 


turbid waves the wreck of many a stately tree torn from 
its roots, and hurled to ruin by the tempest; fragments 
of rock, wrenched away by the storm-gusts, fell clatter- 
ing into the defiles of the mountains; and, at length, 
amid all this desolation the gaunt fiend famine stalked 
through the camp, and shook his bony hand above the 
host. But the heroes of Ghizni defied him to the last ; 
the ardent Altasash met him as the rock meets the tem- 
pest, and the troops, encouraged by his example, armed 
themselves with resolution, and cried shame upon the 
craven who dared to murmur! The mountain path e 

“Mashallah!” interrupted the pasha, with a most 





already heard enough of this second Rustum:* let him 


* A celebrated eastern hero, 





wars of Roum, and the glories of the conquering armies | 


throne ; and for this purpose he called to him the noble 


meteor towards the plain where his gallant army was | 
His steel-clad warriors were counted by | 
thousands, and one universal shout of welcome, which | 


not have freely shed his blood for the brave and high- | 


and they could not follow him to battle ; while they who | 
had hitherto resisted the temptation, flung down their | 


« Winter had already stretched his icy hand over the | 
earth, but the gallant viceroy heeded not its pressure ; | 


as they escaped from their channel, and bore on their | 


unequivocal yawn; “I have mistaken my taste; I have | 


rest in peace, whether he died of want or a keen steel, 
| which is a fact that, thanks be to the prophet, I know 

nothing about. The day is wearing, and the shadows 
|} are growing longer; we will hasten the evening meal, 
| and leave your heavy warriors to their mountain path,” 
The disconcerted sword-bearer did not venture to 

reply ; but silently motioning te the attendants, wh. were 
lying half asleep upon the turf at a distance, to approach 
| and do their duty, he slowly followed the pasha to the 
| palace, with a clouded brow, and a most unenviable feel- 
| ing of mortified vanity. 

As they passed beneath the windows of the harem, 
the sweet voice of Katinka came upon the wind, and the 
satrap involuntarily stopped to listen. As the song pro- 
| ceeded, his eye lightened, and his lip quivered with plea- 
sure; and, when it ceased, he moved on, and without 
delaying a moment in his own apartment, at once 
beckoned to him his aga baba, and entered the harem. 

The pensive Carimfil, as she rose to welcome him, 
smiled faintly, and then relapsed into her usual gloom ; 
but the young Greek girl turned on him a glance of fire 
that seemed to be reflected on bis soul; and her ready 
hand arranged his cushions, and her soft voice greeted 
him with a feeling not to be misunderstood. 

Coffee was served, and the graceful Katinka was 
seated at the feet of her friend in respectful silence, when 
the pasha, whose idleness required amusement, after 
graciously imparting to his fair listeners the recent failure 
of the selectar-aga, turned towards her smilingly, and 
bade her put the sword-bearer to shame, by one of those 
tales which fell from her lips like wild honey from the 
trunk of the fig-tree. 

The beautiful slave answered by meekly pressing her 





hands upon her bosom, and giving herself up to thought ; 
and as the pasha looked upon her he swore by his beard 
| that she was more lovely than a houri, but as be did not 
| put the vow into words, none were aware save Kaiinka 
| herself that she was the subject of his reverie. 


Slowly raising her head like a blossom that has been 
| bent with rain, after the lapse of a few moments the 
| Greek girl prepared to speak; and fixing her dee p eyes 
on, the pasha, while she clasped one of the’fair hands of 
his young wife within her own, she thus obeyed his 
bidding. 


—_—— 
CHAPTER IV. 


THE PASHA’S DAUGHTER. 


hailed him as he bounded forward with his son Kousruf | 


The Pasha Talat was the satrap of a powerful pro- 
vince, too far removed from the magnificent city of the 
Three Seas, the capital of the lord of life, to be frequently 
| convulsed by the factions which must ever rend the me- 

tropolis of a great empire. His chaovshes knew no other 
| lord, save by the voice of rumour; they had never laid 
their foreheads in the dust before a greater than himself; 
and they served him with the blind obedience which was 
their duty. 

Every karabash* and astrologer of the province had 
| predicted for him a long life apd a prosperous fortune. 
His spahist were alert and brave, and threw the djerid 
with all the art of Arabs; his palace was the noblest in 
the city, and his kasr+ the strongest in the mountains; 
his mir-akhor§ was justly proud of his unrivaled stud ; 
his yuzbashis] were faithful, and the strange merchants 
who from time to time traded in the bazar, repaid with a 
willing and liberal hand the protection and justice which 
they ever found in the divan of Talat Pasha. 

But the satrap possessed one gem which outvalued 
the diamonds of his treasury and the revenue of bis 
| pasbalik. His beard was already marbled with gray 

when the prayer of his heart was answered, and he be- 
| came the father of a lovely girl. Pure as the blossoms 

of the Indian Agla, lovely as the bursting rose when it 

drinks in the dew-drop of the early dawn, 
}as the fawn which sports by its mother’s 
the forest boughs, Maitap seemed to have come on earth 
to show the world how fair the peris of paradise may be, 
Her mother loved her as the bulbul loves the moonlight; 
her father clung to her as to the principle of his exist- 
ence ; and as years went by, and time only rendered her 
more faultless—the fame of her rare beauty was noised 
abroad; and many a poet rhymed the name of the 
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and love. 

Fathers sued for their sons, and mothers visited the 
harem of the satrap to satisfy themselves that rumour had 
not outrun reality; but tie proposals of the one, and the 
scrutiny of the other alike availed nothing ; the pasha 
loved bis child too much to thwart her fancy ; aud the 
glorious pearl of the province only wept when they talked 
to her of quitting her tather’s roof. 

Among the numerous suitors whom her loveliness 
drew around the carpet of the pasha, was the dark-eyed 
Youssout Bey, the only son of a wealthy satrap whose 
province adjoined that of the father of Maitap, The 
country rang with his praises: he had read the Koran 
thrice through; he had transcribed the pvesies of Hafiz 
on the tablet of his memory; while yet a youth he had 
mortally wounded an Arab schiek in a skirmish whence 
older and stronger warriors had fled; to the courage of 
a man he joined the softness of a woinan; and when the 
proud pasha asked for him the hand of the Satrap Talat’s 
daughter, his heart was as free from any impression as 
the mysterious sea over which navies have passed wiith- 
out leaving a trace behind; but, unlike the illimitable 
ocean, that beart had never yet been laid bare to any 
contact, and when the fair Maitap was mentioned to him 
as his future bride he listened in silence, and taught him- 
se f to love her in hearkening to the hyperbolical pane- 
gyrics of the strangers who visited the palace. 

But his father’s rank and his own «merit availed him 
nothing. Presents both rare and costly were sent to the 
hurem of ‘Tl'alat Pasha; his mother, anxious for his hap- 
piness, employed every wile in order to insure success ; 
the father of the young beauty expatiated on the advan- 
tages of the connection, and every female tongue in the 
city was loud in his praise; yet he met no happier fate 
than his less worthy rivals. The young beauty listened, 
wept, and finally refused to allow the name of Youssouf 
Bey to be mentioned in ber presence. 

Opportunities bad net been wanting when she might 
have satisfied herself of his rare persona! advantages, but 
she had avoided them; nor did she approach the lattices 
of her apartment until she ascertained that, hopeless of 
success, he had quitted the city. 

The failure of the young and gallant bey acted pow- 
erfully on the spirits of the other suitors of the lady ; 
they telt that where he had gathered only ashes, they 
could secure no treasure; and one by one, slowly and 
reluctantly, they withdrew their claims. 

Light was the heart of the fair Maitap when the Jast 
hoof-stroke of the lover-band resounded through the 
courtyard, and the rider galloped away in search of a 
more willing bride; and as she hung upon the neck of 
her father, and buried her sweet face in his bosom, she 
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one morning disturbed by the intelligence that a strange 
in the principal khan, with an assortment of stuffs such 
as had never before been beheld in the province, One 
| of the household slaves had lingered to see many of the 


their contents, as well as of the khawaji himself ; and 
the fair Maitap, who had become wearied alike of her 


a warm day of summer, was not sorry to find a new 
source of amusement in the hyperbolical details of the 
voluble Saide. 

“« Mashallah !” pursued the slave, as she perceived that 
her beautiful young mistress was leaning forward upon 
her cushions to listen; “I never saw such silks, nor such 
eyes! One of them worked with gold, in the cipher of 
the padishah on a ground of bright orange, and another 
of clear blue rayed with silver. And then sucha beard ! 
as black and as glossy as a bird’s wing: and the most 
delicate muslins for yashmacs!{ you might see the very 
colour of the lips they covered. And, wallah billah! a 
voice that goes through and through you, as though it 
spoke to your soul rather than your ears. Ajaib—won- 
derful! why he has brought into the city the lading of 
nine camels—ard he walks like a vezir.” 

The fair Maitap coukl not restrain her mirth, and 
clasping her little hands, she gave way to a hearty burst 
of graceful laughter. “ And how call you this wondrous 
trader, Saide? And whence comes he? From the coral 
caves of the deep sea, or the fleecy vapours of the blue 
sky ? For such eyes, and beard, and tones as these can 
surely not belong to a mere mortal.” 

“ Ne bilirim—what can I say?” replied the slave ; 
“He seemed to me to be mortal, ay, and to feel like a 
man, for when Giadilla, the kadenhahia¢ of the cadi’s 
daughter, who was looking on while he was arranging 
his goods, declared that she should fall sick if she could 
not persuade her mistress to purchase for her a calem- 
quer,§ which marvellously struck her fancy, the young 
khawaji folded it in an instant and placed it in her 
hand, with a smile as bright as the colours in which it 
was painted, though the astonished kadenhahia told him 
that she had not a para in the world.” 

“ Your merchant-prince is indeed a marvel,” smiled 
the young hanoum; « but I would learn his name,” 

«“ They call him the Khawaji Zadig, and he comes 
from Bassora. Mashallah! what an eye he has, and a 
forehead like a padishah! Giadilla was in luck to-day ; 
her kismet won a gift for her from the whitest and the 
sofiest bands in the world.” 

“Nay, you are mad, Saide,” said the fair Maitap 
striving to call up a frown; “ One would think that no 
strange merchant had ever before visited the city, or re- 





murmured gentle words of tenderness and trust that 
drew tears from the eyes of the pasha, and blessings from | 
his lips. 

Less happy was the son of the Satrap Sarim ; no fear 
of failure had gone with bim to the palace of Talat, and 
his rejection had fallen upon him like a stroke of destiny. 
From the hoor that he lost hope, he felt that to live 
without the beautiful Maitap would be impossible ; and 
as he sped homeward, he breathed an earnest and a so- 
lemn vow that he would win her or die. 

But how ? 

Youssou! Bey was young and sanguine, full of life and 
love—rich, talented, and handsome. If ever hope 
brushed away a dark shadow from the tablet of despair 
with her sunny wing, it was for such as he! 

Despite his love for his daughter, Talat Pasha could 
not conceal the feeling of disappointment with which he | 
saw young the bey depart. He could hope no brighter for- 
tune for her than that which she bad just rejected; and he 
was mortified also that the haughty suitor had not made 
a single effort to change the temper of the chilling 
beauty, but had bowed beneath her decision without a 
word of remonstrance. « 

Time, however, which softens all things, gradually 
diminished the regret of the pasha, and he forgot to sigh 
when the name of the Satrap Sarim was mentioned in 
his presence. Nor could he forbear rejoicing, when the | 
labours of the divan were over, that the sweet smile of | 
Maitap still welcomed his arrival in the harem, and shed 
a ray of light over his existence; and, eventually, he | 
almost learned to rejoice that his lovely child was either 
colder or more capricious than the rest of her sex, 

The usual quiet monotony of the satrap’s palace was 








| strange merchant. She woukl despatch a slave to bid 


warded the insolence of an idle nurse with a head-dress ; 
let me hear no more of this—it is unseemly.” 

The rebuked attendant bowed her head in silence, and 
shortly afler quitted the apartment. 

An unusual restlessness suddenly seized the pasha’s 
daughter; she rose from the sofa; thrust her delicate 
feet into her peari-sprinkled slippers; tried all her in- 
struments one after the other, and rejected each in turn; 
complained of an oppression in the air; discovered that 
the water in her goblet was heated and sickly, and that 
the musk-lemons which were scattered over the room 
affected her head ; and finally quarreled with the ex- 
quisite cachemire that was folded about her brow, and 
declared that, since she had looked into a mirror, she 
had never worn a colour that became ber. 

The inference was simple; a new cachemire must be 
purchased ; and she had already examined and rejected 
every shawl in the bazar of the city, save those of the 


tbe khawaji send his choicest merchandise to the palace ; 
and yet, no—how could he divine her tastes? He would 
probably retain the very thing she wanted, and she should 
be wearied by looking over a heap of uninteresting lum- 
ber, Truly, this was a dilemma. The bazar was at the 
other extremity of the city; the streets were hot and 
close; and the very wind seemed to have been fanning 
the sun, and to have carried away its warmth, for it fell 
on the brow like the pressure of a heated hand; but 
should she delay until the cool hours, the light would 
fail, and she could no longer distinguish the colours of 


* Chaplet. + Veil. + Nurse. 


merchant had arrived in the city, and established himself | very cachemire that she coveted ; and this reflection Wy 


SS 
the web—besides, some emir’s wife might carry Of thy 


so alarming, that the fair Maitap at once clapped hy 
hands, and desired the slave who obeyed the summons, 
to order her araba, to bring her feridjhe* and Yashmae, 


bales opened, and gave a most exciting description of | and to prepare her two principal attendants to accompany 


her to the t azar. 
Having made these arrangements, the gentle girl sy}. 


tusbee,* her birds, and her flowers, amid the langucr of | sided oncg more into composure; resumed her tushee 
’ 


and passed its perfumed beads rapidly through ber fingers, 


traordinary fatality just then recurred to her memory; 
and smiled once or twice as though some pleasant 


attend her, for curiosity had grown very powerfully in 


tune of the cadi’s kadenhahia with the new khawaji; 
and while some of the fair slaves dreamed of pain‘ed 
calemquers and embroidered silks, others were indu! sing 
visions of dark eyes, ruby lips, and tones of music. 
The araba was soon ready, for Zobeidah and Shereen, 
the chosen pair who were to profit by the sudden whim 
of the young beauty, had urged the arabadjet and the 
serudjes¢ to their greatest speed; and Maitap was still 
busily engaged in arranging, with more than ber usual 
exactness, the transparent folds of the envious veil which 
was to shroud her loveliness, when the richly gilt and 
silken-curtained carriage rattled to the door. Four 
mounted negroes surrounded it; and ere long it was 
jolting along the rude pavement of the city streets, 


—— 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PASHA’S DAUGHTER.—CONTINUED. 


The khan of Damascus, as the caravanserai was 
called, in which the merchant had taken up his abode, 
was situated near the southern gate of the city, many 
stadia from the palace of the pasha; and more than once 
during her drive the heart of Maitap beat more quickly 
than usual, as she asked herself why she thus indulged 
a caprice, as extraordinary as it was unaccountable. 
Frequently was she tempted to change her purpose, and 
simply to visit the bazar ; but a resistless impulse urged 
her to persevere in her original intention ; and while this 
mental war was waging in her heart, the araba drove 
into the yard of the caravanserai. 

In the centre of the court a handsome fountain poured 
forth its volume of bright sparkling water; and in one 
corner rose a small edifice dedicated to the sick birds 
brought by the hunters and peasants from the mountains, 
A pair of noble eagles, with their feathers ruffled by 
illness crouched heavily upon the roof; a lame stork 
was visible through one of the casements; and a num- 
ber of small birds, of different descriptions, were perched 
on the eaves of the building. 

But Maitap saw neither fountain nor infirmary ; her 
eyes were fixed on a young man, who stood earnestly 
conversing with a saphi,§ and whose extreme personal 
beauty exceeded any thing which she had previously 
imagined. As she lay back upon her cushions, with her 
feather-fan before her face, she could indulge her admira- 
tion without a fear of his observing her; and this feel- 
ing of security betrayed her into a reverie which was 
only terminated by the harsh voice of the aga baba, who, 
reining up his splendid Arabian close to her side, en- 
quired her further pleasure. 


once into a full consciousness of the error into which she 
had been betrayed; “I have not yet quite decided 
whether I shall venture to encounter the fatigue of bar- 
gaining with the khawajis to-day; my head aches, and 
my eyes are heavy.” 

“ We will then return at once to the palace,” said the 
negro; and he had already gathered up his bridle, when 
the lady exclaimed peevisbly, 

“ And yet when I have submitted to the tediousness 
of traversing the city, Imay as well profit by the exer- 
tion, or [ shall be compelled to repeat it. Enquire, there- 
fore, for the store of the merchant Zadig.” 

The aga baba obeyed; and the araba slowly proceeded 





* Cloak. t+ Coachman. 





§ Handkerchief worn on the head. 


+ Grooms. § Cavalry soldier. 


as she murmured out a love-ballad which by some ey. | 
thought had grown with the melody. Her resolution | 
was a holiday for the two favoured slaves who were to | 


the harem since Saide had told the tale of the good for. | 


“ Yavash, yavash—softly, softly,” she said, starting at 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE HAREM. 











© the quarter indicated, Maitap never once removing 
her eyes from the figure of the stranger, and marveling 
mucb whom he could be. The slaves who sat at her 
feet detected the sudden preoccupation of their mistress 
with the intuitive penetration of the sex ; and although 
they uttered no comment, they glanced expressively at 
each other, and then indulged themselves in gazing on 
the same object, with an interest and admiration only 
inferior to her own. 

When the carriage stopped at the entrance of the 
store, great was the satisfaction of the pasha’s daughter 
on remarking that the handsome stranger hurriedly ter- 
minated his conversation with the soldier, and turned his 
steps in the same direction ; and the cloud which had 
gathered upon her brow was dissipated in an instant, 
when, with a low and respectful salutation, he followed 
her into the spacious warehouse, and stood silently, with 
downcast eyes, awaiting her commands, 

This then was the merchant Zadig ! 

For the first time the proud beauty felt ill at ease; 
she had forgotten why she came there, and what she 
sought; and she remained earnestly gazing upon the 
khawaji, without making an effort to give even the sem- 
blance of accident to her visit. 

The stranger was about five and twenty; his eyes 
were as black as ebony, and as bright as sunbeams; his 
port was haughty ; and his brow well became the pride 
that sat on his finely-moulded lips. He wore a turban 
of which the cachemire was almost above price ; his 
flowing robe was of crimson silk, rayed with orange ; 
and in his rich and well-adjusted girdle he carried a 
handjar sparkling with one immense ruby, on which 
was graven the cipher of the prophet. 

The silence became embarrassing ; and to dispel it, 
Shereen, the favourite attendant of the lady, took up a 
gorgeous shawl which was flung upon one of the bales, 
and began to utter * Mashallahs!” and “ pek guzels !’’* 
innumerable, as she examined its patterns and texture. 
The impulse was as successful as it was inartificial, for 
it withdrew the eyes of Maitap from the merchant, and 
broke the spell that had been suddenly cast over her. 
Annoyed and mortified at her own folly, the pasha’s 
daughter at once assumed a haughtiness foreign to her 
natural character; and glancing round her, she said 
coldly : 

“Khosh bulduk—you are well found, khawaji; my 
slaves tell me that you have cachemires of price among 
your goods, which outvalue any in the bazars of the city. 
I may perchance become a purchaser; let me, therefore, 
at once see the most costly of your bales, if I have heard 
the truth.” 

“ Albemdullilah!” murmured the merchant: “ your 
highness does my poor store but too much honour ; and 
I and all that I possess are at your command.” After 
which courteous declaration, he clapped his hands, and 
a couple of Numidian slaves, clad in dark blue tunics, 
with scarlet turbans, instantly appeared from behind the 
screen which veiled an inner apartment. At a silent 
signal from their employer, each seized a corner of the 
tapestry curtain, and held it high above his head, while 
the merchant in a low and respectful voice begged 
the lady to favour him by passing into the chamber where 
he had secured the most costly of his merchandise from 
the contact of casual purchasers, 

Thralled, and goverwed by a curiosity which had now 
beco.ne uncontrollable, the stately Maitap scarcely hesi- 
tated a moment; and followed by her two attendants, 
7 crossed the threshold, and the screen fell behind 

er. 

The apartment in which she stood was spacious, and 
lighted by three windows overlooking a court planted 
with maple and acacia trees; these windows the luxu- 
rious merchant had veiled with curtains of pale pink silk 
that gave a sunset hue to every object in the chamber ; 
but the surprise of the pasha’s daughter amounted to 
wonder, as the gorgeous Numidians, after glancing to- 
wards their master, spread over the handsome divan of 
crimson velvet, a covering of delicate white satin wrought 
with gold: and heaped upon it cushions of needle-work, 
such as even the loved and capricious Maitap had never 
before beheld, 

As the young beauty sank upon the glittering sofa, 
the merchant still stood before her with bent head, as 
though he dared not meet the eyes which rested on him; 





* Very pretty, 





then slowly retiring, he indicated to his slaves the bale 
which was to be opened for her inspection ; while, in | 
order to while away the time, he spread out before her | 
several caskets filled with gems, which flashed in the | 
soft and shaded light. Tusbees of pearls, each the size 
of a pea; bodkins of brilliants; rings of rose diamonds, 
charms, and amulets, and gilded toys of every descrip- | 
tion, enough to turn the head of a score of eastern wo- | 


men. 

Amid all her admiration the fair daughter of the | 
pasha remarked, however, that there was one casket | 
which the khawaji had not opened, and which, when he | 
had once or twice accidentally taken it up, be had hastily | 
laid aside. There needed no more to excite in her | 
bosom a strong desire to examine the contents of the | 
casket ; aod when the same circumstance again occurred, 
during a search which the merchant was making for ay 
case containing some valuable turquoises, she could not | 
refrain from pointing towards the mysterious subject of | 
her thoughts, and enquiring why that also had not been | 
submitted to her inspection. 

« Lady,” said the khawaji, “all that I have is at the 
bidding of your highness, and even unworthy ef your | 
attention, Of what is mine I would hold back nothing. | 
Your slave lives but to obey you, and his face is whiten- | 
ed by your approbation; but the contents of this casket | 
are not mine; I hold them only in trust for one of my 
most honoured customers; and I would not lay before | 
you a jewel of which I cannot make you mistress.” 

“But [ would see it nevertheless,” urged the fair | 
Maitap, as she extended her hand towards the mer- | 
chant. 

Zadig bowed submissively, and having loosened the 
clasps of the casket, he laid at the feet of his visiter a 
superb hand-mirror, of which the frame was of chased 
gold, profusely studded with brilliants. A cipher of 
smail emeralds ornamented the hack of the glass, and a | 
heavy tassel of gold depended from the handle; and, 
altogether, the toy was of so costly a description that 
the pasha’s daughter could not restrain an exclamation 
of delight. 

« Can you really not dispose of this pretty anali, effen- 
dim?” she asked eagerly. 

«“ Alas! I have told your highness only the truth. 
It was wrought in the bezenstein of Stamboul for a 
young and wealthy bey, who is about to form his harem ; 
and is destined to reflect the beauties of his fair bride. | 
He has already urged its arrival more than once, and I 
dare not disap) oint him.” 

«Y’Allah! it is a pretty toy, and the bey has taste. 
How call you him, khawaji?” 

“ Youssouf Bey, the son of Sarim Pasha,” replied 
Zadig. 

« By the soul of your father, you may then sell me 
the anali,” said Maitap, with a proud toss of her pretty 
head ; “ for the bride will not put off ber slippers in the 
harem of the satrap’s son before you have had time to 
make a dozen such,” 

_“ Asteferallah!” murmured the merchant; “ Your 
highness must have been misinformed. The young bey 
made a journey to the province of your noble father, 
(may his years be many!) and abode, as I have been 
informed, some days in the pasha’s palace; and it was 
on his return thence that he learned the happiness which 
was in store for him.” 

Maitap blushed as she listened, until the roseate flush 
could be distinguished through the muslin of her yash- 
mac; and she suffered the splendid anali to fall from her 
hand upon the cushions. It was reverently raised by 
the khawaji, and replaced in the casket without a word 
from the young beauty; for a grasp like iron was on 
her heart. Had her pride indeed won for her no greater 
triumph than this? Was she forgotten in a day? re. 
placed in a month? remembered only with a smile? 

The reverie would have lasted longer, but chancing 
to look up, and meeting the fine dark eyes of the mer- 
chant, Maitap suddenly resumed her self-possession, and 
gave full employment both to his patience and his taste, 
in examining one after the other all the shawls in his 
warehouse. 

It was a pretty scene. The lady reclined upon her 
cushions of party-coloured satin, with one white arm 
fully revealed as she extended it to touch the different 
shawls which were spread out before her by the hand- 
some trader ; who, resting upon one knee on the edge 
of the carpet, took them from the bands of the Numidians | 


| 


| derwent a total change. 
| and capricious. 
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| who stood close behind. bim ; ‘while the stteadante ol the 


lovely girl, shrouded in their dark and a.nple mantles, 
were seated a little space apart, The soft and dreamy 
light mellowed the atmosphere about them; and the 
rainbow-like tints of the shawls which were scattered 
through the apartment, lent a gorgeous finish to the 
picture. 

The sudden entrance of the aga baba gave a new 
feature to the aspect of affairs. The lady held in her 
hand a magnificent cachemire of exquisite texture, and 
as the screen was lifted, she said suddenly: 

“It is well, effendim; tell me therefore the lowest 
price that you will take for this which I hold, and our 
bargain will soon be terminated.” 

« Sixteen purses,” replied Zadig coldly, and without 
raising his eyes; “and were it not that I am honoured 
by the notice of your highness, I should demand twenty.” 

« And this '—” and she pointed to another of inferior 
quality. 

* Will not count beyond nine; though the wreath of 
nirgis* is woven by the hands of the peris.” 

«“ They are mine,” said Maitap, as she rose to depart, 
and the khawaji having folded them in two separate 
handkerchiefs of coloured muslin, intended as a present 
to the attendants, placed them in the hands of the 
aga baba, as the murmured * Affiet ollah—much plea- 


| sure attend you,” of his fair visiter fell on bis ear. 


In another moment the araba rattled through the wide 
gate of the khan. 

The pasha’s daughter never once spoke during ther 
homeward drive, but as she stopped at the door of the 


| harem, she unfolded the shawls from their coverings, 
and flinging the painted handkerchiefs into the laps of 


her attendants, left the peri-woven shawl, which had been 

her last purchase, in the hands of the aga baba when he 

assisted her to alight. 
The negro looked up; 


and while a broad smile dis- 


| played his large and glittering teeth, and his huge eyes 


were distended to their utmost size, he bert his head, and 
muttered something which passed for thanks, 


i ne 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE PASHA’S DAUGHTER—CONTINUED, 


From this day the nature of the beautiful Maitap un- 
She was restless, unhappy, 
The very sun did in the 
heavens for her as it had once done; her flowers had no 
She drooped like a caged 
W hen 


her maidens strove to entertain and arouse her, it was 


not sbine 


fragrance, ber birds uo song. 
nightingale—she withered like a blighted rose, 


no longer with light tales of love and laughter to which 
she had hitherto listened with a proud feeling of amused 
disdain, but with fear, and sorrow, and 
despair; for then she wept sweet tears over the grivfs of 
Once only did she 


legends of 


others until she soothed her ow:. 
repeat her visit to the khan, and she found a void. ‘The 
merchant Zadig had left the city; and there remained 
no trace of him in the caravanserai. Many were the 
tales told, however, of his liberality, bis charity, his 
gracefulness of manner. and his warmth of heart; and 
by some extraordinary fatality not one of them failed to 
reach the ears of the pensive beauty. 

For hours did she sit calling up before her mental 
vision every word, and Jook, and action of the young 
khawaji; trae, she had seen him but once, and yet, she 
felt that there was an expression in his deep eyes which 
had entered into ber soul; and then she remembered 
how soon and how easily the haughty son of Sarim 
Pasha had forgotten her, and she wondered within ber- 
self whether she should fade as early from the memory 
of the merchant. 

One day, when she was as usual indulging these 
speculations, a slave entered her apartment, and pre- 
sented to her a small packet which had been brought to 
the city by the emir-hadji of a caravan that had pio- 
ceeded on its way at daybreak. She opened it hastily, 
and having torn away the numerous coverings in whieb 
it was enveloped, unclasped a crimson casket, and started 
with surprise on discovering the well-known anali of 


the merchant Zadig. Upon the mirror lay a strip of 


| paper, containing simply these words: “ For the beauti- 


* Narcissus, 
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ful and honourable lady, her highness Maitap Hanoum, 
from the most devoted of her slaves.” 

The pasba’s daughter blushed until brow and bosom 
burnt with the crimson tide that rushed tumultuously 
from her heart. Her first impulse was to conceal the 
paper from the profaning eyes of her attendants; the 
next would probably have been dictated by her pride, 
and have compelled the restoration of the gorgeous gift ; 
but she knew not where to find the donor; and as she 
gazed into the jeweled mirror, she thought that her face 
had never seemed so fair. Involuntarily she sighed, and 
glanced down upon the shawl which cinctured her 
waist; she had long ceased to wear any other; it was 
that which she had purchased of the handsome stranger; 
it covered the heart in which his image was enshrined. 

The proud beauty was subdued. As she held the 
sparkling anali in her hand, she felt that all those whom 
she had wounded by her coldness were revenged. She 
loved! And whom? Not a high-born bey, in whose 
harem she would have moved a queen; whose rank 
would have satisfied the ambition of her father, and the 
hopes of all her family ; but a khawaji, a trader; whose 
soul was in his bales, and whose thoughts, instead of 
dwelling upon her, must be engrossed by the eager thirst 
of gain. And yet, the anali! Had he forgotten her, or 
had he valued’ his gold above her smiles, would he have 
thus sought to win them? But what availed the fact, 
pleasant though it was? Alas! they might never meet 
again; and as this startling contingency forced itself 
upon the reason of the pensive girl, a large tear sullied 
the surface of the mirror, and a sigh heaved the shawl 
that bound her slight and fairy form. 

Several weary months sped by; new suitors presented 
themselves at the carpet of the pasha; new instances 
were made to the drooping Maitap; but all were alike 
unheeded ; and the unhappy satrap began to fear that 
monker and nakir* were hovering about his child, and 
that the golden lamp of her young existence would be 
extinguished, 

Every species of diversion permitted in the harem 


was lavishly essayed; dancing-gitls performed their 
graceful feats, and singing-women pealed forth their 
love ditties unheeded; the massaldjhis became distaste- 
ful, the guests wearisome; and, at length, any further 
attempt to arouse the melancholy Maitap from her lan- 
guor was abandoned to despair, and she was left to dream 
and weep in peace. 

Talat Pasha bad an inordinate taste for jewels; many 
a place was obtained, many a favour granted, many a 
cause, no longer doubtful, decided in the divan through 
the magical agency of these costly treasures. It was 
therefore with no small interest that he learned the ar- 


rival of an aged diamond-merchant in the city, with 
jewels such as had never before been looked upon in the 
bazars of the province. His selictar-aga talked to him 


of the emerald-bilted handjars, the golden-scabbarded 
cimeters inlaid with precious stones, and the sword-belts 
worked with pearls; bis cafejhi-basha of the zarfs,t lipped 
with rubies, and chased with cunning workmanship; 
and his principal chok-hadar¢ of a mantle of fine Euro- 
pean cloth, whose collar was a perfect galaxy of jeweled 
light; his codgea-bashi had an audience to decide on 
the tax which should be levied on the sale of the goods; 
and his saraf§ to learn whether he should raise a new 
contribution in the villages on the produce of the coming 
harvest. 


The curiosity of the satrap was excited; and a sum- 
mons was sent to the merchant, who, with ready obe- 
dience, presented himself at the palace of the pashajic on 
the going down of the sun, when the gates of the bazar 
are closed, attended by a couple of slaves bearing the 
most rare and costly of his merchandise. 

His venerable appearance interested every one in his 
favour, and the gifts which he lavishly distributed to the 
chaoushes of the household tended to deepen the feeling. 
He was apparently of great age ; his eyebrows and beard 
were as white as the snows of Mount Ararat; his tall 
figure drooped in the shoulders, like that of one on whom 
the weight of years pressed heavily; but his step was 
firm though slow, and his dark eyes had a light in them, 
which told that the soul yielded not to the weakness of 
the body. 





* Angels of death. 
The stands in which the coffee-cups are placed. 





Many and profound were the prostrations with which 
he entered the apartment of the pasha, who received him 
most graciously, and at once motioned him to display his 
treasures. 

Rumour had not exaggerated their value or their 
beauty; and the audience was prolonged to an unusual 
length, without any appearance of weariness on either 
part. The satrap enquired the route of the caravan with 
which the merchant had traveled, the appearance of the 
cities that he had passed, the country that he had 
traversed, and the tribes whom he had encountered ; 
while every interval was filled up in examining the 
jewels and weapons, and in commenting on their cost 
and workmanship. 

The pasha made several purchases, for the prices of 
the trader pleased him as much as his merchandise; and 
when, at length, he received permission to depart, and 
that he had laid aside his cases, and delivered them to 
the care of his attendants, a chaoush of the household 
conducted him with much courtesy to the door, a polite- 
ness which he was not called upon to perform gratuitously; 
and thus his * Oghour-ola—Heaven speed you,’ was 
very sincere, as the khawaji stepped across the household. 

The pasha Jost no time, when the merchant had quit- 
ted him, in passing into the harem, in order to display 
to his daughter the jeweled toys of which he had just 
made the acquisition; and, as she languidly received 
those which were destined for herself, and raised the 
hand of her fond father to her lips in acknowledgment 
of his indulgence, the satrap, anxious to amuse her me- 
lancholy, commented on the noble port, and liberal deal- 
ing of the strange merchant. For a time she listened 
listlessly, but at length she became interested in the de- 
scription of the khawaji and his merchandise ; and she 
silently resolved to summon him on the morrow. She 
was weary of the monotony of the harem, and the ex- 
amination of the glittering stores of the stranger pro- 
mised at least an hour’s amusement. 

When the satrap had retired, the fair girl dismissed 

her slaves, for the evening was spent, and flinging back 
the lattice of a casement which opened on the garden of 
the palace, she leaned out to listen to the song of the 
night bird, to inhale the perfume of the flowers, and to 
blend ber sighs with the fall of the fountain, and the 
whispering of the wind among the leaves. 
It was a glorious moonlight! The shadows lay long 
and dark, while the lines of silver that were traced upon 
the earth looked like fairy plans for some new and bright 
creation: fleecy clouds at times floated over the graceful 
orb, and dimmed its beauty for a moment, as the gossa- 
mer veil of a young bride softens the loveliness which is 
but heightened by its partial eclipse. All around breathed 
tenderness and peace; and the tears that fell slowly on 
the cheek of Maitap in that still hour, were devoid of 
bitterness, Her pride slept; she did not ask her heart 
to lay bare the mystery of its enthralment, but she 
yielded to the sweet sadness that stole over her—and 
again the spirits that she had stricken were revenged ! 
Daylight spread over the eastern heights, draping 
them in a mantle of sober gray, whose hem soon grew 
into a belt of sheeny gold; gradually the sky brighten- 
ed, and the flowers raised their heads, and wept their 
perfumed dew tears on the earth; the distant lowing of 
the cattle came on the wind; the twittering birds gave 
music to the woods; the basin of the palace garden be- 
came a gilded mirror in which the purple lotus gazed till 
she became enamoured of her own beauty; and then, 
like a discordant tone, jarring through the sweet har- 
mony of nature, came the voice of man; and once 
more the world awoke, and life, with all its cares and 
fears, its jealousies and strife, renewed its struggle. 
It was on a terrace, shaded by lime trees, whose blos- 
soms were vocal with bees, and gay with the graceful 
rose laurel of Eurotas, that the pasha’s daughter re- 
ceived the merchant. She was closely veiled, as were 
the slaves who attended her; and the venerable khawaji 
was conducted to her presence by the watchful aga 
baba. 

The gray beard and reverend appearance of the 

stranger were not, however, calculated to alarm the 

jealous guardians of the pasha’s harem; and accord- 
ingly the aga baba, who had already feasted his eyes on 
the glittering merchandise of the stranger, and received 

a backshish* which perfectly satisfied all his ideas of 








expediency, soon wandered away among the trees, len. 


ing the interview to the inspection of two of his subo, 
dinates, who, in their turn, plunged deeper into the 
shade ; and contenting themselves with remaining with. 
in sight of the fair group, soon bent their dark brows 
upon their breasts, and slept profoundly. 

Jewel after jewel was looked upon, and laid aside. 
toy after toy was examined, commented on, and replaced 
in its casket, until at length the eye of the lady was q. 
tracted to a small case of crimson velvet embroidered in 
seed pearls, which, with a singularity that at once rm. 
minded her of the young merchant of the khan, be put 
aside as often as it met his hand. 

“And that pretty casket which you have not yet 
opened,” she said gently ; “ what does it contain ?” 

“It was brought hither by mistake, effendim,” replied 
the venerable khawaji; “it is not a jewel; it holds no. 
thing which can interest your highness, or I should long 
ere this have laid it before you; it is not an article of 
merchandise—in short it is bosh—nothing.” 

“The case, at least, is prettily imagined,” said the 
spoiled beauty, who had never learned to brook opposi- 
tion, “and somewhat costly for such poor contents, 
You will at least suffer me to examine the embroidery.” 

The merchant looked embarrassed; he lifted the 
casket as if to present it to the Indy, but he made no 
effort to obey her wishes; twice he appeared about to 
speak, and then checked himself, as though he feared to 
give utterance to his thought, and all this time the hand 
of the pasha’s haughty daughter was extended towards 
him. 

“ Ne bilirim—what can I say ?” he faltered at length; 
“the casket is not mine; it has come here by the power 
of my unlucky felech ;* I am responsible for its safe 
and secret delivery—and 7 
“And you take me for an aga of the janissaries, 
ready to see treason in a diamond; or for a codgea- 
bashi, eager to levy a tax on your merchandise—is it 
not so?” asked Maitap, half amused and half annoyed 
at this unusual opposition. : 

The gray bearded khawaji bent low and deprecatingly 
before her. 

« Janum sinindar—my soul is yours,” he said hum- 
bly ; “ my life and all that T possess are at the bidding 
of your highness: but I have led a long life of probity 
and scorn of evil; and I have pledged myself to the 
owner of this casket that no eye—” 

«“ Enough, sir, enough,” interposed the lady, haughti- 
ly; “I need no khodjhef to read me lessons of pro- 
priety and honour. The time passes, and the road hence 
to your khan is long and wearisome ; I will not detain 
you here.” And she waved her hand with the majesty 
of a sultana who desires solitude. 

“ Dismiss me not thus, effendim ; not thus, by your 
soul,” exclaimed the merchant, imploringly: “ whose 
dog am I that I should dare to call a cloud to your bright 
young brow, and to light your eye with anger. Rather 
let me be forsworne for ever!” And as he spoke, he ten- 
dered the casket to the pasha’s daughter, with a fixed 
and earnest gaze that drove back the warm blood to her 
heart, she knew not wherefore. 





For a moment she hesitated whether she should con- 
descend to avail herself of the extorted permission of a 
mere trader to examine the mysterious casket ; she felt 
that she ought to refrain, and to reject his tardy conces- 
sion; but her curiosity was more powerful than her 
pride, and averting her eyes that she might not encoun- 
ter those of the stranger, beneath which she was con- 


and without allowing herself to deliberate for a moment, 
pressed back the clasps. 

As the lid flew open, a faint cry escaped her, and she 
riveted her gaze on the contents of the little casket with 
an eagerness that betrayed her emotions not only to her 
attendants, but to the merchant also. Yet she cared not 
for this: she gave it no thought; she was unconscious 
that any eye was on her: she was under the influence 
of a sudden spell, and several moments passed ere, with 
a deep blusb, and a feeling at her heart which was 
strangely compounded of happiness and anguish, she 
roused herself sufficiently to ask in a tone which, while 
she intended that it should be cold, was only gentle :-— 
“It isa fair portrait; whose may it be? If indeed 
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scious that she quailed, she took the case from his hand, ° 
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be daughter of Talat Pasha may be permitted such a 
ion.” 

oe said the khawaji, “ merhamet eyle bendene 
have pity on me; I am withered by your frown. I 
ill lay bare my heart before you, that you may read it 

t your pleasure. The portrait which you hold in your 
hand is that of Youssouf Bey, the son of Sarim Pasha 
of the next province, and it resembles him as one—” 

« Nay, nay, you strive uselessly to deceive me,” ex- 
claimed Maitap, sternly ; “ the turban is indeed that of 
» bey, and the costume is rich and-costly ; but the fea- 
tures are those of a shawl merchant, at whose store I 
hanced to alight a few months since. He was called 
zadig.” 
se ry not gainsay your highness,” gravely replied 
the khawaji: “it is possible that the face may resemble 
the man you mention, whose soul is brightened by your 
remembrance ; but I have told only the truth when I as- 
sure you, lady, that the portrait is that of Youssouf Bey, 
painted by a cunning Frank, and destined for the young 
bride whom the noble pasha (may his prosperity in- 
crease !) has just chosen for his son.” 

« Now, by the grave of your father! you have a false 
tongue,” exclaimed the maiden, with a burst of sudden 


| passion ; “ for that same merchant, when he visited the 


city many months back, told some of my slaves that this 
bey was even then about to take a wife, for whom he 
had purchased some idle toys that had attracted their 
notice. How then may your tale be true, when it is so 
tardy ?” 

u Neither the merchant Zadig nor myself have dared 
to profane your ear with falsehood, effendim,” calmly 
rejoined the khawaji ; “it is even as we have both stated. 
The pasha has long been earnest that his high-born son 
should bring a bride into his harem; and—and—” 

“ And what?” urged Maitap, impatiently. 

“May your slave perish if he offend you,” said the 
merchant ; “ but it was rumoured in the province, where 
I chanced then to be sojourning, that the young bey had 
yielded a willing and eager assent to his noble father’s 
wishes when they pointed towards ” And again 
the khawaji paused. 

“ Speak !” murmured Maitap, with a slight accent of 
scorn, 

“It was said,” pursued the stranger, “that the pa- 
sha’s hopes had fixed themselves on the lovely daughter 
of the high-born satrap Talat, the far-famed Maitap Ha- 
noum fe 

“ Who cared not to be bartered like a bale of coveted 
merchandise, against the pride and power of an unknown 
suitor,” haughtily interposed the lady. “ And what fol- 
lowed ?” 

“The bey returned to his province,” continued the 
merchant, “ silent, gloomy, and sad! He spent his time 
principally in riding over the country alone, with a ra- 
pidity and perseverance which exhausted his gallant 
Arab; or among the spahis of his father, who adored 
their young commander with a devotion for which I 
have no words; he avoided the harem of his mother, 
and the divan of his father; he grew dreamy and mis- 
anthropical, and he seemed to endure existence rather 
than to enjoy it, when he was suddenly aroused from 
this unnatural stupor by a renewal of the subject of his 
marriage. He acquiesced, however, with an indifference 
which proved that bis heart was not in the compact, and 
the bride was chosen, and the presents made, and the 
very day was named when she was to be conducted to 
his harem ; but then the torpid heart of the bey aroused 
itself, and he fled—fled like a delhibashi from the city to 
the mountains—and the young cheek of the maiden 
was wet with teers, and the lip of the mother trembled 
with reproach and wonder; but the wretched young 
man did not re-appear fot days, and he returned only to 
deepen the regret of his betrothed, for the worm of sick- 
hess was fearting on his brow, and dimming the lustre 
of his eye; and it was vain to talk of love to one who 
seemed to have been stricken by Asrael.” 

a But the rose returned to his cheek, and the light to 
his eye, was it not so?” eagerly murmured Maitap, with 
her gaze riveted on the picture. 

_ “Slowly, imperfectly,” replied the khawaji: “ lady, 
it is not for the eagle who has once soared towards the 
sun, to live contented beneath a lesser light. He is once 
more in the palace of his father, once more in the harem 
of his mother, listening to their arguments, acceding to 
their entreaties, and prepared to fulfil the contract even 











at the expense of his happiness. He cannot give his 
heart to bis young bride; he has laid it at the feet of 
one who has rejected the offering ; and thus he searches 
the world for toys and trifles to fill the thoughts which 
might otherwise dwell upon his coldness.” 

“ Toys and trifles,” echoed the fair girl, unconscious- 
ly, as she grasped the portrait more closely, and then 
arousing herself, she asked timidly, “and is this really 
the resemblance of Youssouf Bey ?” 

« As like as the shadow of the blue heaven on the 
surface of a lake,” replied the khawaji; “it wants but 
breath and words to be himself.” 

« And does he send her this when he loves her not ?” 
asked the maiden, rather communing with herself than 
addressing her companion; “alas! she will become as 
wretched as the golden gunech-tchichey* which follows 
the proud sun through the hours of day, regardless of 
its scorching beam, and unheeded by the object of her 
fond idolatry.” 

The khawaji listened in silence! He felt that he was 
not required to comment on the soliloquy of the lady, 
and he was discreet enough to occupy himself most as- 
siduously in the re-arrangement of his merchandise. It 
was well that he did so; for in a moment the proud 
beauty became conscious of her indiscretion, and hastily 
and haughtily turned her gaze upon the merchant, as if 
to note the effect of her unguarded exclamation ; and 
the feeling of relief was comparatively great with which 
she saw that he too had been pre-occupied, and that her 
words had passed unheeded. 

Again it was the aga baba who terminated the inter- 
view. His heavy step was heard upon the terrace path, 
and with nervous eagerness the lady selected a few jew- 
els, and began to bargain with the merchant. The affair 
was soon terminated, for the pasha’s daughter made but 
a faint show of resistance to the price demanded by the 
trader, and it was not until he had departed that she 


perceived that in the hurry and excitement of the last | 


few moments, he had left the portrait of the young bey 


in her possession, and had carried away the empty casket. | 


Her first impulse was to forward it to the khan by 
one of the negroes of the harem; but a reluctance to 
part from so striking a resemblance to the individual 
who had so long haunted her dreams, coupled with the 
interest flung over the picture itself by the romantic 
story of the suitor whom she had discarded, perhaps too 
hastily, tempted her to retain it for a few hours. 
merchant would doubtlessly discover his loss when he 
replaced his goods in the store at the caravanserai; or 
should he fail to do so, she could restore it early on the 
morrow; and while she mentally discussed the expedi- 


ency of this arrangement, she slipped the picture into | 


her girdle, and pillowed it against her heart. 
—_ 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE PASHA’S DAUGHTER-——-CONTINUED,. 


When the young beauty awoke on the following 
morning, after a bewildering dream, in which the son of 
Sarim Pasha had sold her a shaw! that had the portrait 
of a grim and hideous negro hiddeu among its folds, 
and Zadig the merchant had seated a fair girl upon her 
carpet whom he told her was his bride, she began to re- 


proach herself for « weakness which it was no longer | 


time to subdue; and the blush of pride dried the tears 
of reluctance with which she enveloped the portrait of 
Youssouf Bey in a painted handkerchief, and despatched 
it to the khan of the jewel merchant by the hands of 
her favourite Shereen, But her resolution was formed 
too late, and her heart’s best prayer was granted, when 


the confidential slave returned with the information that 


the strange khawaji had left the city at daybreak, with a 
caravan which chanced to be passing. 

There was no remedy, and the portrait of the hand- 
some son of Sarim Pasha remained in the possession of 
the satrap’s daughter. For a while the fair Maitap ap- 
peared to have drunk at the fountain of a new exist- 
ence: her voice once more awoke the echoes of the 
harem into music, and her graceful laugh pealed through 
the gilded chambers; her step again became as the step 
of the chamois, and her eye as the beam of the young 
day when it breaks over the world. 

But this spirit-joy endured not long; and only a few 


* Sunflower. 


The | 


weeks had passed when the pasha’s daughter fell into a 
deeper and a more hopeless melancholy than any be- 
neath which she had yet bent. Nothing aroused her 
save an allusion to the satrap Sarim or his family ; and 
though she never uttered the name of Youssouf Bey, 
her fair cheek flushed, and her dull eye lighted up as 
her maidens discussed in whispers the subject of his long 
protracted marriage. 

Eagerly did she welcome the wandering pilgrims, der- 
vishes, and other holy men who passed through the 
city ; her purse was ever open to their necessities ; and 
thus the palace of Talat Pasha was besieged by all the 
idle hadjis* who visited the hcly tomb of the prophet, 
either in expiation of their own sins, or of those of their 
wealthy employers; but vainly did the fair girl receive 
and assist these pious and needy wayfarers, for not one 
| of them brought tidings of the merchant Zadig. 
|  Despairing, and fading slowly away like a sun-struck 
blossom, the melancholy Maitap at length resigned her- 
self to the solitary and unhappy fate which had been 
brought upon her by her own pride, and only prayed to 
die; and in this frame of mind she sent to ask an inter- 
view with a celebrated dervish, who for the last few 
weeks had established himself in a ruined tomb beyond 
the walls of the city. 

Her request was refused, her summons was unheeded ; 
| the holy man had taken up his abode in that place of 
| death because he had done with the world, and the 
| world with him; the enjoyments and vanities of life 

were alike obnoxious to his love of solitude and peace ; 
and the refusal was even stern with which he answered 
| the entreaty of the sinking girl. 
| This unexpected difficulty augmented the desire of 
the maiden to converse with the ascetic recluse; and 
when a second. invitation bad met with a like repulse to 
| the first, she told the tale of her disappointment to the 
| pasha with many and bitter tears ; and early on the mor- 
row the unyielding dervish was commanded to present 
| himself at the palace of the satrap. 
| As the day broke, a couple of chaoushes passed the 





| gate of the city, and bent their steps towards the ruined 
ton;, m order to compel the attendance of the dervish, 
should he still refuse obedience: but the caution was 
unnecessary, for as they approached the building, the 
| tall figure of the recluse, looking dark und solemn in the 
coid gray light, appeared at the portal of his inhospitable 
dwelling, and slowly moved towards them. 
| A courteous “khosh bulduk—you are well found,” 
from the functionaries of the pasha, was answered by 
the cold “khosh geldin—you are welcome” of the 
stranger, who stalked along in the direction of the city, 
without turning a second glance on his attendants. 
The dervish was a man of middle age, whose dark 
| piercing eyes were overshadowed by thick and hanging 
| brows, and whose upper lip was hidden by a mass of 
| coal-black hair which covered his chin, and fell in long 
| and wavy curls below his girdle. His kbirkheht was of 
| coarse and heavy cloth, and his head-dscss drawn deep 
upon his forehead ; his step was firm and lofty, like that 
of one who had declined all further struggle with the 
world rather from disdain than fear; and there was an 
| air of se!f-centered haughtiness in his whole manner and 
| appearance, which won for him an involuntary respect 
| to which his lack of years did not entitle him. 

He was received by the pasha with indignant cold- 
| ness, for all the father had been aroused within him by 
the uncompromising fanaticism of the devotee ; and yet 
| the noble bearing of the dervish asserted its power even 
| over the cliafed temper of the satrap, and he soon found 
| himself, he knew not how, rather seeking to conciliate 
| than to reproach. ‘There was a spell also in his rich 
deep voice, which, even in the few words that he reluc- 
| tantly uttered, had a strange effect upon the pisha. It 
was like a note of long-forgotten music—it awoke plea. 
sant but untangible memories, and bewildered the spirit 
while it charmed the ear. 

After a brief interview with his host, the dervish was 
conducted by the aga baba to a garden pavilion, whence 
the languid eye of the fair Maitap loved to wander over 
the fairy wonders of the blossom-laden parterres ; and 
where her.pale brow was fanned by the perfumed breeze, 
which came to it freighted with the spoils of the orange 
flower and the jasmin. She had been prepared for his 
visit, and had cast over her head a long veil of delicate 
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white guatio, which fell like a cloud about rom and made 
her beauty al ost, spectral; about her neck hung a 
string of, precious pearls, from which was supsended a 


treasure still more precious, the portrait of Youssouf 


Bey; or, as to her it ever seemed, of the young mer- 
chant Zadig, which was hidden beneath the folds of her 
robe, whose tint was of the softest blue that ever spread 
its azure over the vault of heaven. 

As the recluse reached the threshold of the pavilion, 
he stumbled, and would have fallen, had not the ready 
hand of the aga baba grasped his arm; but recovering 
himself in an instant, he bent before the lady with silent 
and deep respect; and then tardily, and as it seemed re- 
luctantly, obeyed her bidding, and advanced to the centre 
of the flour. 

“ Holy dervish,” commenced the pasha’s daughter, in 
a low faint murmur, “ forgive me if I have disturbed 
your solitade: [ am unworthy to intrude upon your 
thoughts, or to entreat your prayers—and yet, if to so- 
lace a breaking heart, and to gladden the poor remnant 
of a life which is fast ebbing away, be a work fitted to 
your piety, you will not grudge me the few hours of 
communion which I have been eager to insure. Allah 
buyuk der—the angels of death are hovering over me, 
and the light of my lamp is well nigh extinguished !— 
Will you sot speak peace to my soul ere it is called to 
the giddy bridge of Al Sirat? Will you not a 

« What my poor prayers may effect shal! be freely 
given, lady,” slowly replied the dervish; “even now I 
will ask peace for you.”” And waving his hand, as if to 
deprecate all further parley, he turned his face towards 
Mecca, and sunk upon his knees, 

The maiden looked on him as he knelt with a feeling 
of deep and solemn interest; the slaves withdrew to a 
small inner apartment at a signal from their mistress ; 
and the aga baba, to whom the scene afforded no amuse- 
ment, and whose cupidity was not awakened by the po- 
verty of a poor dervish, while his vigilance appeared to 
be to the full as unnecessary as his attendance, quietly 
walked away to terminate an unfinished party of tric 
trac* with one of the chaoushes, on which depended a 
case of sweetmeats presented to the attendants of the 
pasha by a departing guest. 

The prayer of the dervish was probably fervent, but 
for the deep stillness, amid which he 





it was short; 


could distinetly hear the painful breathing of the maiden, 
had not endured many instants, when he rose from his 
humble posture only to assume one equally reverential 
at the feet of the gentle girl, the edge of whose veil he 


pressed to his lips with all the devotion of a hadji at the 
prophet’s shrine. 

+ You are too young to die, lady,” he whispered, in a 
tone as low and gentle as her own; “ the bright world, 
with all its buds and blossoms, its sunshine, and its bliss, 
was made for such as you. The grave is for the gray 
head and the worn spirit—despair is for the wretched 
and the desolate—you should be the child of laughter 
and of hope. Life has yet much to charm one so fair 
as you are.” 

« Bir chey yok—there is nothing,” replied the maiden, 
sally; “I ask only for peace—for forgetfulness; and I 
shall find them in the grave.” 

+ Forgetfulness!” echoed the dervish; “ and what 
thought can have been traced upon the lily leaves of a 
mind so bright and beautiful as yours, so dark as to make 
memory a blow? Y’Allah! were every mortal spirit but 
as pure, the wezn of the prophet had been an idle toy.” 

Maitap listened in wonder! The austere devotee in- 
stead of threatenings, was shedding sunshine over her 
soul; and she would not interrupt him by a word. 

“ Had such been possible,” pursued the dervish, in 
one of those deep whi«pers which-are the very voice of 
passionate tenderness from the lips that are dear to us, 
but which are merely music when murmured by a 
stranger to whom no chord of our heart responds :— 
« Had such been possible, I should have said that your 
sickness was of the spirit; that the sosunt had a canker 
hidden beneath its leaves ; but this cannot be—the beau- 
tiful daughter of a powerful pasha can never sigh away 
her youth in disappointment”—and he paused, and 
looked so earnestly upon her, that the crimson flush 
which spread over her brow and bosom was visible 
through her veil. “It cannot be—or, alas! I should 
have deemed that your malady was the same as that of 


one who is dear to me as a brother, the unhappy Yous- 
souf Bey, who loved you, lady, as he loved the bright 
heaven above him—as something hallowed—something 
hely—who would have poured out his best blood before 
you, if so he could have won one smile—one word from 
your sweet lips—who would do so still, even for a lighter 
boon.” 

The maiden gasped for breath. “ He must not—he 
dare not—he would break the heart of his young bride, 
who has loved him, and trusted in him.” 

« No bride will ever tread his harem floor, if she come 
not from beneath the roof of Talat Pasha,” said the 
dervish, hastily and earnestly ; “ he has sworn by the 
soul of his father, and by the grave of his mother, that 
he will win no other.” 

“Oh, say not so!” exclaimed Maitap, passionately 
pressing her clasped hands upon her heart, as she re- 

bered the merchant Zadig; “oh, say not so! He 
is vowed to a gentle girl who would wither beneath his 
coldness; and her misery would be my work. Bid him 
wed her, love her, cling to her through everv change of 
fortune, and make for himself a happiness which I shall 
never know on earth.” And as she uttered the last 
words in a low murmur that could scarcely be heard at 
the extremity of the apartment, her head sank on her 
breast, and a large drop stole unbidden to her eye. 

«“ You love another, then!” said the dervish; “ and 
Youssouf Bey is sacrificed! Yet pause, lady, ere you 
reject a heart that lives in yoo—or—answer me”—he 
pursued in a clear whisper, as again he gazed fixedly on 
the astonishel girl; “tell me, as you value your hope 
of paradise, do you remember Zadig the shawl-merchant, 
whom you once visited at the khan of Damascus! De- 
ceive me not, for your fate is bound up in your reply — 
Ha! it is so——” And he averted his eyes as the fair 
girl covered her burning face with her handa, and burst 
into tears, while a strange expression of wild delight 
flashed over his features, 

« Who are you?” gasped out the bewildered Maitap: 
“you, who have dared to call up a vision before me 
which I have almost sacriticed my lifeto banish ? Speak!” 
she repeated passionately, as she half rose from the sofa, 
and prepared to recall her attendants. 

“ One moment, lady, and but one,” urged the dervish, 
as he grasped her arm, “ before you call down ruin upon 
me. A less violent revenge is in your power, where you 
may yourself immolate the victim—the weapon of a 
hireling would be useless, absence will kill sooner than 
steel. I periled my life to look on you once more, but 
I periled it cheerfully ; for—I am Zadig the shaw] mer- 
chant “a 

“« Zadig !” echoed the maiden as she bent forward, and 
gazed with all her soul’s deep tenderness in her eyes 
upon the disguised khawaji ; * Zadig—do I not dream 1?” 

«’Tis even I, sweet lady—then drive me not from 
your presence only to expire with anguish—have pity on 
my love, on my devotion—let me dedicate to you a life 
that would be worthless without the hope of your affec- 
tion—tell me only that my boldness is forgiven. Let it 
not be deemed a crime that I have sought to save myself 
from wretchedness, when even force was used to compel 
me to a step against which my reason and my respect 
alike revolted.” 

“Have you forgotten, effendim,” asked the pasha’s 

daughter, in as cold and stern a tone as her struggling 
affection would permit her to assume ; “ have you forgot- 
ten that the step is a long one from the khan to the pa- 
lace? Inshallah! I am ro-prize for the first pilgrim 
merchant who chances to deem himself a fitting match 
for the satrap’s only child.” 

“I am rebuked, lady,” said. the young man sadly, 
“and I will intrude my memory no more upon you, I go 
only to die ; and if I did not before expire beneath the 
lustre of your eyes, it was because I thought I read a 
light in them that bade me live. But in my blind pre- 
sumption IT have deceived myself; and the penalty of 
my folly shall be paid.” 

« Hold, madman!” almost.shricked the maiden, grasp- 
ing his heavy cloak as he rose slowly from his knee, +1 
have much to ask of yon, and something to thank you 
for. And first—how come you in this garb? And why 
did you disappear so saddenly from the city, only to re- 
turn thus?” 

« Most gracious lady,” murmured the deep rich voice, 
“the unhappy Zadig spread out bis jewels before you, 








son only a few months back; and he hoped in his 
fatuated passion, that even despite his gray beard an4 
his bent figure you might have recognised him : but hi, 


as you posed slong Seh-igpameitisiaietias 4 for one 
who loved like Zadig, but it OR He cae 
to live—and, lady, I am here.” 

“And you were then the ee 
know all my weakness !” exclaimed the maiden with , 
fresh burst of tears; “ but words are idle, Zadig—the 
pasha may break his ‘daughter's heart, but he will never 
give her toa 

“ Yet will I not complain, light of the world !” whis 
pered the young man, as he rose to his knee, and pos. 
sessed himself of the hand of the bewildered girl, « ce 
although I am not the Zadig whom your pure spirit had 
eashrined in its calm depths, and who has called forth 
those precious drops of tenderness. I am indeed he 
whom you visited at the khan—he who dared to forward 
to you a toy which was intended to recall his memory— 
he who cheated you with a gray head and a faltering 
tongue into looking upon his likeness—he, in short, who 
kneels before you in the garb of holiness and self-denial 
—and whom you once rejected as unworthy of your 
love—I am Youssouf, the son of Siram Pasha.” 

A faint shriek escaped the lips of the maiden, and she 
hastily drew the portrait from her bosom, and glanced 
from the ivory to her suitor, and from him back upon the 
picture ; and as, despite his disguise, she indeed recog- 
nised its original in the kneeling figure beside her, she 
suffered the portrait to fall from her hand, which was 
instantly pressed to the lips and brow of the young bey. 
“ It is enough,” he whispered, “and I am forgiven, 
The past is nothing, the present is your presence, the 
future is the hope of your affection. Light has again 
broke upon the soul of one whose spirit had long been 
dark. One word, houri of my heart's paradise ! but one, 
and I am your slave for ever!” 

“ Ne bilirim—what can I say 1” murmured the fair 
Maitap, as her head drooped upon the shoulder of her 
lover: “all shall be even as my lord wills. I am the 
gunech-tchichey,* and he is the sun—where he moves [ 
follow—he is my life and my light—my eyes and my 
soul are but his shadows.” 

‘The dervish shortly afterwards quitted the harem of 
Talat Pasha; and with him fled all the gloom and tears 
of the gentle Maitap; nor did many weeks elapse ere 
Youssouf Bey again appeared in the city as the suitor 
of the satrap’s daughter, and this time he did not sve in 
vain ; while none save he and his fair bride, (from whom 
I had the tale,) ever dreamed that the presence of the 
pious dervish in the garden-pavilion, had tnd share in 
influencing a marriage which spread joy and hilarity 
throughout two provinces, 

i 
PART VIII. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ Deovletin isliat—may you encrease in prosperity !” 
said the pasha, as the Greek girl concluded her tale; 
“ your 1) 7% is well warp of ae woes 
Wr Allah ! it was a to ben 
her thoughts on eet 
“Oh, say maingue’ § a the lovely 
the 


slave : « who can Ocean waves 


And without waiting a reply, she burst ut 
once into a gush of song whose melody swept through 
the chamber. 

Oh! the'tieart is 0 free anda fetterleee thing, 

A wave of the ocean! a bird on the wing! 








t Lily. 


* Backgammon. 


and left in your hands the portrait of the Pasha Sarim’s 





A riderless steed o’er the ae 

A peal of the storm o’er the valley 

It sporns at all bonds, and it sity denres. 

Of the world and its proud ones, and dares to be free! 
* Sunflower, 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE HAREM. 

















Oh! the heart may be tamed by a smile or a tone 

From the lip and the eye of a beautiful one; 
But the frown and the force with its impulse contending, 
Ever find it as adamant, cold and unbending ; 

It may break, it may burst, but its tyrants will see 

That even in ruin it dares to be free ! 


« Nevertheless,” persisted the pasha, “no woman has 
a right to say, ‘mail oldum,”* and to pine away without 
the permission of her father, With a man it is other- 
wise; he is the lord of himself, and is accountable to no 
one; but a woman’s beauty is her best dowry, and obe- 
dience her first duty.” 

The fair Carimfil sighed, and the Greek girl smiled: 
one mourned the thrall of her own spirit, and the other 
scoffed at the idle self-sufficiency of the pampered pasha. 

“ Shekier Allah!” continued the satrap, “ our women 
seldom think for themselves; and thus when they ven- 
ture to do so, they become the subject of a tale, But 
what is written, is written ; and we will talk no more of 
this self-willed young houri. At sunset the alme will be 
here ; and my friend the tchorbadji tells me that they are 
as fair as the daughters of Peristan. You will love to 
look on them, janum—my soul ; he said, in a softer tone, 
turning towards the languid Carimfil, while he glanced 
at the dark-eyed Katinka; “and I am assured that they 
have among them a massaldjhe who is a world’s wonder. 
Bakalum—we shall see—I doubt much whether she will 
excel our own sprightly Greek.” 

« No, no,” said the beautiful Circassian, “ there is no 
tongue which makes music like that of my beloved Ka- 
tinka; she is the bulbul of the harem, the rose of the 
garden, the diamond of the mine—she is my eyes and 
my life.” 

“And I?” asked the satrap, with a slight tone of 
asperity. 

« What shall I say ?” answered Carimfil, as she bowed 
her fair head upon her bosom; “ you are my lord and 
my master, I think of you as the hadji thinks of the 
holy caba ;f you are the Koran of my faith, but she is 
the poetry of my existence.” 

“ Chok tatlecin—you are very gracious,” smiled Ka- 
tinka, “ I ask only to be the sister of your soul.” And 
she looked expressively at the satrap’s bride, whose cheek 
and brow flushed with conscious crimson; “ but these 
alme—I dread them; they will rob me of your smiles ; 
and should they be indeed as fair as they are painted, 
perhaps of your love also.” And her glance wandered 
from the lady to the satrap. 

« W’Allah! there is little danger,” said the pasha, 
returning the gaze with interest. “ The alme! what are 
they? Ey vah !—are they not bosh—nothing; wander- 
ing from house to house, with light smiles and uncovered 
faces?’ Haivan der—they are animals; and though 
they may be as fair as houris, they have caten too much 
dirt to be remembered when they have received their 
backshish, and passed out of the harem.” 

“ Alhemdullilah !” murmured Katinka, in a low tone, 
which reached only the ear for which it was intended, 
that of the sententious satrap; “let them come, then, 
for the echoes of the harem have not of late been awak- 
ened by the sounds of mirth. I am often sad myself ;” 
and she passed her hand across her brow with a pretty 
affectation of languor, which well became the expression 
of her noble features ; « though perchance I should chide 
my own heart for its weakness.” 

“ Hai, hai—true, true, you should be gay,” said the 
pasha, nodding his head significantly: “you are sur- 
rounded by flowers, and fountains, and music, and you 
should be gay.” 

The Greek girl seized her zebec, and swept her hand 
across it, as though smitten by a sudden pang; the 
chords vibrated for an instant from the violence of the 
contact, and then trembled into silence, as the sweet 
voice of the musician fell sofily and sadly upon the ears 
of her listeners. 


Bright and blue is the summer sky ; 
And ’tis sweet neath the clustering boughs to lie, 
And to watch the light vapours agtthey glance 
Like fairy dreams o’er the pure expanse ; 
But oh! in those hours of calm delight, 
When the world and its cares are forgotten quite, 
That the charm may be a perfect one, 

We must not watch alone. 





Wild and stern is the tempest hour, 
When the storm-god rides in his car of power, 
When the winds make vocal the ocean caves, 
And death rides throned on the crested waves ; 
And oh! if we would defy the shock 
Of the billowy sea on the caverned rock ; 
And yield to our fate without a groan, 

We must not die alone! 


Calm is the sunset’s golden spell, 
As it steeps in splendour each wood and fell, 
Flinging wreaths of gems over leaves and flowers, 
And painting the starry jasmine bowers; 
But vainly its glory floods the sky, 
If only one turn an upraised eye 
To mark the bright vision ere ’tis own; 
For life’s loveliest things 
Droop their fainting wings, 
When we look on them alone! 


The song of Katinka saddened the pasha’s wife ; but 
the pasha himself, for whom it was especially intended, 
was quite unconscious of its sentiment, and merely re- 
marking that the air was dull and monotonous, and that 
sometimes solitude was preferable to society, he intimated 
his intention to return to the salemliek,* to make his 
evening meal, and to enjoy his evening slumber before 


the arrival of the alme; a resolution which he shortly | 
afterwards carried into effect, to the great satisfaction of 


the fair inmates of the harem. 
ee 


CHAPTER II, 





At the set of sun Nevreste and her fair band stood on | 


the threshold of the pasha’s palace. Maniolopolo and 
the graceful Mherpirwir walked side by side, and both 
were absorbed in thought. The dancing-girl neither 
wept nor sighed, though she knew that the roof beneath 
which she stood covered the idol of a heart that she 
would have died to secure; but she gazed despairingly 
on the young Greek through her veil, as though in that 
long look she would have concentrated her whole exist- 
ence. ‘The emotion of Maniolopolo was of a more 
mixed and less devoted character; his pulses bounded 
indeed, as he remembered that he should ere long behold 
his gentle Carimfil: the first dream of his manhood, the 
brightest vision of his spirit; but blended with Jove for 
her, came fears for his own safety—fears which made his 
lip quiver, and his brain burn. 

It was perhaps fortunate for him that his reflections 
tended to subdue his passionate impatience; for the aga 
baba, who detested every incursion on his master’s ha- 
rem as piously as any jealous moslem could desire, turned 
a searching, and by no means loving eye, upon each of 
the alme as they passed him; and assuredly the uncer- 
tain and timid step of the young Greek subjected him to 
no suspicion. 

A tedious hour was passed by the band in an ante- 
room, through which the negroes of the household came 
and went on their different missions ; while a few idlers 
grouped themse!ves about the strangers, admiring their 
dresses, and asking a thousand questions, which were 
answered by Nevreste with a tact that would not have 
disgraced a diplomatist. 

But at length the expected swrmons arrived, and the 
dancing-girls were conducted through a long gallery to 
the inner door of the harem; where, prostrating them- 
selves to the earth, they awaited the order of the lady 
to advance into the apartment. ‘hey were a lovely 
group; with their flowing veils, long tresses, and pic- 
turesque costumes; their white arms gleaming like sea- 
foam, and their dark eyes flashing out like meteors ; and 
for the first moment the pasha’s wife was silent with ad- 
miration ; but the transitory surprise once over, she re- 
ceived them gently and graciously, and bade them ap- 
proach without fear. 

As Nevreste led them on in obedience to the command 
of the fair Circassian, Maniolopolo ventured for the first 
time to glance in the direction of the sweet and well- 
known voice. Carimfil Hanoum was seated on the edge 
of a gorgeous sofa, glittering with gold fringe, and gay 
with embroidery ; and at her feet reclined his beautiful 
sister pillowed upon a pile of cushions. The pasha was 
enthroned on the gorgeous divan; his chibouque between 
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his lips, his jeweled hand loosely grasping its slender 
tube, and his half closed eyes giving assurance of the 
tranquillity or apathy of his spirit. Behind him stood 
two negrues, richly clad, with turbans and girdles of 
cachemire of the richest dyes; while the female slaves 
of the harem were clustered together at the extremity of 
the apartment, which was brightly lighted up by a num- 
ber of tapers, arranged on small tables of inlaid wood in 
different parts of the saloon. 

The centre of the floor was vacant; and there the 
dancing-girls at once took their stand, and grouped them- 
selves in the most graceful and picturesque attitudes. 
Three of the number knelt upon the carpet with their 
six-stringed zebecs on their knees; the remainder stood 
around them, some with their chapleted heads flung 
back, and their white arms raised high in air, while the 
silver bells of their tambourines rang out like fairy- 
chimes: others bending lightly forward, with one foot 
barely touching the floor, in the attitude of listening, like 
the nymphs of Diana on the doubtful track of some 
light-boofed swan: and others again, languidly support- 
ing each other in a sweet repose, such as the houris enjoy 
in the rose-blooming bowers of paradise. 

“ Mashallah !” murmured the pasha beneath his breath, 
“tis a vision of Corkam!* They are like the stars of 
a summer night, the one lovelier than the other; and, 
altogether, enough to light up a world. Alhemdullilah ! 
Mahomet was a great prophet !” 

This revery was interrupted by the sudden pealing 
out of the voices and instruments of the dancing-girls, 
as a dozen of the band, led by the beautiful Mherpirwir, 
commenced their intricate and graceful evolutions, The 
dance told a tale of love; there was the swift pursuit, 
the reluctant flight, the earnest supplication, the timid 
dissent, the impassioned eagerness, the yielding aflection ; 
and as the last twirl of the tambourines made the air 
vocal, all the band were kneeling at the feet of their high 
priestess, the gentle Mherpirwir, holding towards her the 
lotus wreaths with which they had been crowned. 

«“ Aferin, aferin—well done, well done!” exclaimed 
the satrap, startled out of his apathy by the enchanting 
spectacle : “ Abdool, fill them each a feljanet of sherbet ; 
for, by the soul of my father! they are peris—I have 
said it.” 

The negro obeyed ; and as each fair girl bent her head 
to the satrap, and touched the crystal goblet with her 
lips, the eyes of Maniolopolo and his sister met in a long 
gaze which revealed their secret. For a moment Katinka 
trembled, but hers was not a soul to shake at shadows; 
and she recovered herself before the flush had faded from 
her brow, sufficiently to remark that her brother looked 
gloriously handsome in his disguise, and that the atten- 
tion of the unsuspecting and less observant Carimfil 
might be safely drawn to him without a risk of his dis- 
covery ; a circumstance which would enable her to arouse 
in their subsequent conversations a thousand tender 
memories that would blend most happily with the vision 
of the dark-browed awali of the alme. 

Her resolution formed, she looked up towards her 
beantiful friend, who bent over her to catch the words 
which she felt were hovering on her lips, and softly 
whispered : « Look at the girl in the centre of the group 
—she with the willow waist and gazelle eyes—by the 
instrument in her hand she must be an awali—saw you 
ever such a face? The rest of the band are as faded 
lilies beside her !” 


The pasha’s wife glanced towards the disguised Seidi- 
ka as she had been desired ; and by a strange coincidence, 
at that very moment, so did the pasha also. The wife 
looked long and earnestly, for there was an expression in 
the dark wild eyes of the singing-girl which strangely 
moved her, though she could not account for the emotion 
that they excited : and the husband did so likewise, from 
a feeling of admiration as intense as it was involuntary, 

Maniolopolo was attired in a robe of deep crimson, 
over which floated a light veil of the most delicate azure ; 
clusters of sweet scented flowers, among which the tube. 
rose and the hyacinth were conspicuous, hung loosely in 
his hair, and rested upon his cheeks. His ample schalvar 
(or trowsers) of tissue, concealed his feet; and on his 
knees he supported the gaily inlaid instrament with 
which he was accustomed to accompany his ballads. 
Beside him lay a tambourine, and in his girdle he carried 
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a tusbee of orange wood, and an embroidered handker- | quick, guick—let the calam of memory move rapidly, 
| and you shall have no reason to regret your visit to the 
| 
| 
| 


chief. 

The difficulty of his position rendered him cautious ; 
and thus his bent head and downcast eyes were as gentle 
and feminine as his costume. 

The pasha was by no means an amateur of music, 
and he bad lately learned to love it only from the lips of 
Katinka; he listened, therefore, rather from courtesy 
than inclination to the love ditty, which, at the bidding 
of Nevreste, the disguised Seidika murmured out ina 
low and tender tone, that called tears to the eyes of the 
women; and when the song ceased, it was matter of in- 
difference to the fair Carimfil how the exhibition pro- 
ceeded, for her spirit was in tumult, and she knew that 
her lover was before her, 

As he first prepared to obey his task-mistress, Mani- 
olopolo, bending low over his zebec, trifled for a moment 
among its strings, and softly commenced :— 


“T’ve heard of isles beyond the sea, 
Where summer neither fails nor fades—” 


then suddenly shaking his head mournfully, like one who 
dares not recall a long forgotten strain, he struck at once 
into a Persian love-song which diverted the attention of 
his listeners, and enabled the trembling Circassian to re- 
cover her sé If-possession. 

«* Pek ahi, Pek ahi—very well, very well,” said Saifula 
Pasha, as the song ceased; “it is not bad; but we have 
a bulbul in our own harem, who has a sweeter note. 
Take the zebec, Beyas,” he added, glancing down upon 
ihe Greek girl, “ and we will show this pensive awali the 
music of our distant province.” 

Katinka took up her instrument with affected reluc- 
tance, and measured the dancing-girls with her proud 
eye, as if to imply that she felt degraded by being com- 
pelled to exhibit her talent by their company; and then, 
meekly bowing her obedience to the satrap, she tarned a 
long look upon her adventurous brother, and commenced 
he r song. 


Where is my loved one? , Oh, whisper me where— 

At the end of the earth? I will seek for her there— 

Is she throned on a gem in some jewel-lit cave ? 

Does she ride on the foam of some snow-crested wave— 
Does she float like a cloud through the regions of air ? 
My sou! and my spirit will follow her there! 


Oh! the globe is too narrow to hide what we love— 
And the billow below, and the vapour above ; 

For the heart is a guide that ne’er faints on the way, 
That cares not to slumber, and asks not to stay— 
Let the worshipped one dwell in earth, ocean, or air; 
The spirit that loves her, will follow her there! 


« Chok chay,”’ smiled the pasha, asthe fair slave boldly 
looked towards him for applause: * that is much—and 
well enough to sing to a zebec in an hour of idleness; 
but Alhemdullilah ! it ismere poetry and madness. Now, 
tell me, mother,” he continued, addressing Nevreste, 
The tchor- 
badji effendi talked to me of a maiden whose subtle 
tongue could enchain the ear of attention, and charm the 
mind into forgetfulness. Let her speak—but, bashustun ! 
I will have no more mawkish sentiment—let there be 


” 


«shave you not a Massaldji in your troop! 


some kief* in the tale, or it will set me to sleep. 

«“ Wailah billah, your highness shall be obeyed,” said 
the old woman ; “ speak Seidika—my lord listens, 

“Shall I talk to the noble satrap of love, when he 
cares not to hear it named?” said Maniolopolo gravely ; 
« Asteferallah—heaven forbid! It is @ threadbare subject 
which may well be cast away like a tattered garment ; 
every one has worn it once, but it seldom sits comfortably ; 
and thus it gets fung from one to the other until it is 
known to all, and little cared for by any—some think, 
indeed, that they wear it, when they have folded them- 
selves in a tunic of quite another fashion; but as they 
seldom discover the cheat which they have put upon 
their own shoulders, they walk the bazars as erect in 
their motley, as though it were true cloth of gold. I 
will, however, since my lord sees fit, at once change the 
subject; and relate to him the Adventures of the Barber 
of Bassora.” 

“Inshallah! at last we shall hear something worth 
listening to,” said the satrap: “I like the title of the tale 
vastly; it smacks of every-day life; tchapouk, tchapouk, 


* Cheerfulness. 





harem of Saifula Pasha.” 

« Heaven fulfil the promise of your highness!” said 
Maniolopolo significantly, and, amid the most perfect 
stillness, with the beautiful and agitated Carimfil imme- 
diately before him, and the sad and gentle Mherpirwir 
at his side, he thus began his narration. 


— — 
CHAPTER III. 
THE ADVENTURES OF THE BARBER OF BASSORA. 


In the famous city of Bassora, about a hundred years 
ago, lived a worthy khamal,* named Husref, who was 
remarkable, first for his immense strength of muscle, 
which enable him to carry upon his back the loads of 
two men; and some, indeed, went so far as to say, the 
lading of an ass; and for the fact of never having be- 
come the father of a child which had not some natural 
defect. 

There was Medjid the one-eyed ; Riffat the one-sided ; 
Chiamil the three-fingered ; Mezvir the bow-legged ; Elfi 
the hare-lipped ; and Moctaleb the left-handed. These 
were his sons; and though his wife Mine,t who was the 
only child of a sign-painter, had been one ef the prettiest 
girls in the somewhat obscure street in which she resided, 
he was not one whit more fortunate with his daughters. 
Djamile was hump-backed, Hafize was red-haired, Libabe 


| was celebrated for a limp, and Zeinip was stone deaf. 
| In short, it could not be denied that they were a remark- 


able family. 

With ten children, and about as many paras a day, a 
man cannot be considered to be perfectly independent ; 
and poor Husref accordingly sometimes ate his olives 
without bread, and generally his bread without caviare ; 
but, somehow or other, all the children contrived to live 
on, being occasionally permitted to plunge their haads 
into the pillauf of a neighbour, when they never failed 
to avail themselves freely of the privilege. Mine grom- 
bled a good deal, it is true, and seldom failed to remind 
her husband when he returned home after his day’s la- 
bour, that, had she married the oda-bashi¢ of the pasha’s 
guard, who was killed in an encounter with a predatory 
tribe of Arabs, xnd whose widow had been pensioned by 
the satrap, instead of a beggarly khamal, who dared not 
wag his beard before the meanest functionary of the city, 
she should have been as great a person as Habitoullah, 
the wife of Marsouk the melon merchant, whose feridjhe§ 
had been twice new lined since her marriage; while her 
own was dropping into such holes that she should not 


| long be able to walk the bazar for very shame. She had 


many other little complaints also, as unpleasant as they 
were useless, with which she diurnally regaled his ears ; 
but the philosophic Husref heeded them not; the heart 


| of Mine was relieved by these outpourings of her dis- 


content; and her voice generally set the weary khamal 


| to sleep, despite the noise of the ten children, who were 


all as spoilt, as happy, as dirty, and as ragged, as any 
domestic colony in that remote quarter of the city. 
Thus the family of Husref the khamal, might altogether 
be said to prosper; for when people continue for years 
to scold, to sleep, and to treat fortune like the sorry jade 
that she is, they cannot be considered as quite wretched ; 
and, in this way, constantly scrambling up the sandhill 
of life, sometimes buried up to his neck, and sometimes 
obtaining a momentary footing, the husband of Mine the 
regretful, continued to toil, and bear, and forbear, until 


| his ten children began to grow into men and women 





about him. 

Matters now became furious. What was to be done 
with them? Husref uttered many an “ Inshallah!” but 
faith alone would not supply them with employment; 
and the deep respirations of the anxious khamal, as he 
bent under his load, were now frequently lengthened 
into sighs. 

About this time a sherbetjhe, who mother was the 
friend and gossip of Mine, demanded his daughter Hafize 
in marriage, and he gave her as freely as he would have 
given a draught of water to a thirsty hadji. Good for- 
tune is better than-gold; and a week or two after the 
marriage of the red-haired maiden, a serudijhe of the 
neighbourhood offered to engage his son Mezvir in his 
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stables, when the bow-legged youth at once found him. 
self provided with food, labour, and a good bed of 
dhourra-leaves.* Riffat the one-sided, established him. 
self as the keeper of a khan in the neighbourhood of his 
father’s house, by doing all the duty of a bent and crip. 
pled old man, who looked as though he were coeval 
with its walls, until the day of his death, when he be. 
queathed his keys, his wardrobe, his besom, his flagged 
shed, and his ten paras a day, to the young volunteer, 
who at once declared himself independent, and com. 
menced pilfering the travellers who frequented the cara. 
vanserai, and cleaning the court, on his own account, 

All this was truly gratifying to the paternal pride of 
the khamal; and he congratulated himself in the con. 
tentinent of his heart, that his sons were in a fair Way to 
rise in the world, and to become men of mark. In the 
exuberance of his satisfaction he frequently forgot that 
there was still eight of his progeny at home; but the 
fact was soon forced upon his memory as he passed his 
narrow portal, and bent his head that he might not strike 
it against the door-sill, by the upbraidings of his wife, 
and the uproar and tumult of his growing family. 

Things were in this state when one day, as Husref 
was leaning against the trunk of an acacia tree which 
overshadowed the wooden terrace of a coffee-shop near 
the meat-market, enjoying the fumes of a luxury which 
he did not at that moment possess a para to procure, a 
stranger descended from a jaded mule, not twenty paces 
from him, and throwing the bridle to a serudjhe who 
attended him, bade him take back the beast, and await 
him at the house of the person he had named on their 
arrival in the city ; while at the same time, he beckoned 
to Husref to relieve the man of a moderately sized 
cy press-wood box, which rested on the neck of his own 
beast. 

The khamel obeyed with alacrity ; and having pos- 
sessed himself of the chest, carefully deposited it on the 
ground to await the further commands of his new em- 
ployer. 

«“ Wallah! you have a strong arm, khamal,” said the 
stranger, whom, from his garb, Husref supposed to be a 
Persian ; “ you are the very man I want. Here are ten 
piastres ;” and as he spoke he placed them in the hand 
of the astonished porter, who had not been master of 
such a sum for years; “ Bid the cafeje here give you a 
cup of coffee, that your heart may be as light as your 
arm is steady; and then away with you to the southern 
side of the great mosque, and there await me, taking care 
not to lose sight of the box.” 

The delighted khamal lost not a moment in obeying 
this command. He swallowed the coffee, saluted the 
stranger with a fervent “ Allah es marladek—” shoul- 
dered the chest, and started off at a light trot for the 
great mosque of the city. 

“Ten piastres for traversing a stadia length of the 
street,” he murmured joyously as he moved along; “ and 
with a mere feather-weight on my shoulder; why ! 
must surely have fallen in with Karoon himself! 
Y’Allah! my felech is bright to day. What shall I say 
to Mine? If I tell her that I have earned ten piastres, 
they will melt like snow before the sun, for she will 
fancy herself a khamal-bashi’s wife; No, no—I will say 
two—and with two piastres we shall sup well.” 

Having made this prudent resolution, the contented 
Husref jogged along, communing with his own thoughts, 
until he reached the principal mosque; when taking up 
the position which had been indicated to him by the 
stranger, he placed the chest on the ground, and squat- 
ting himself beside it, removed his turban from his head, 
and concealed among its ragged folds the eight piast«es 
which were to be the commencement of a_ hoard, 
amassed from tie produce of as many such profitable ad- 
ventures as the present, as it might please Allah to pro- 
vide for him. 

An hour passed away; an hour of luxury to the toil- 
worn Husref, who had never once changed his position 
save to pick up a coin which was flung to him by a 
Frank traveller, who seeing him seated there, covered 
with rags, and deep in thought, threw him a piece of 
money as a matter of course, and passed on. 

“The infidel dog is subjected by my felech:”+ mur- 
mured Husref, as he possessed himself of the coin; 
« This is to be a white day. And what shall I do with 
this piastre ? shall I tell Mine that I bring her three? or 





* Tndian corn. 


+ Constellation. 
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shall I conceal this also in my turban? or shall I——” 
and be glanced across the narrow street ; “ shall I fill my 
bag with gebeli, and smoke a comfortable pipe or two of 
the strong-savoured latakia ? Chok chay—that is much : 
it shall be so.” And having first glanced in every direc- 
tion to ascertain that no person was passing to carry off 
his trust, he shuffled along at his best speed to a shop in 
the neighbourhood, where be purchased a modest quan- 
tity of the coveted luxury, and then returned and re-es- 
tablished himself beside the chest. 


—=— 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE BARBER OF BASSORA—CON- 
TINUED. 


The chibouque was soon lighted; and as the heavy 
fumes of the strong and coarse tobacco curled over his 
beard, the happy Husref, with a joyous feeling of secret 
prosperity, began to muse on his family affairs. 

« Two sons and a daughter respectably established— 
eight piastres among the folds of my turban, with fifteen 
paras of change from the gebeli in my girdle—Shekiur 
Allah! Husref the khamal will yet rise in the world. 
But my dear son Moctaleb—my favourite son,—By the 
beard of the prophet! his fortune is as left-handed as 
himself, or his fine eyes would ere this have filled his 
girdle with jeb-khargi.**—Something must be done for 
Moctaleb; he desires to be a barber, and nothing could 
be better; but the shop, the soap, the razors, the towels, 
and the basins, must be paid for; and where is the 
money ?” 

This was an uncomfortable question, for it was one 
to which the anxious father could not satisfactorily reply, 
and he therefore did the best thing which could be done 
under such circumstances; he determined to leave the 
matter to Providence, and to think of something else. 

The next subject of contemplation that he selected 
could not have been a very entertaining one, for he was 
just dropping off to sleep, when an acquaintance who 
chanced to be passing with a large basin in his hand, 
roused him once more into consciousness by offering to 
share with him a copious draught of bozat which had 
just been given to him in payment of some service that 
he had rendered to a cafejhe. 

The khamal did not hesitate to accept the offer: and 
his friend, having first secured his own share, handed 
the basin to Husref, who emptied it at a draught ; and the 
man having passed on, he resumed his revery, which, 
blending with the intoxicating fumes of the boza, soon 
completely overpowered him. His head sank on the 
chest, his limbs became relaxed, his breathing heavy, and 
in five seconds he was dead asleep. 

How long he bad been in the land of dreams he knew 
not, when he was suddenly aroused by the fearful cry of 
“Yan guen var!’’+ and the harsh stroke of the iron- 
tipped staff of the fire-guard on the rude payment of the 
street, He instinctively started from the earth, and 
rubbed his eyes, as he perceived that he was surrounded 
by a pitchy darkness, through which he glanced about 
him to discover the direction of the fire; a fact which 
he had no sooner ascertained, than in the confusion of 
the moment, totally fogetting the chest, and almost his 
own identity, he rushed forward to the scene of ruin, and 
was soon busily employed in rendering assistance to the 
sufferers, 

When, after the Japse of an hour, he remembered the 
box, and hurriedly returned to the spot where he had 
left it, it was too late—the chest was gone ! 

Husref dashed his turban upon the earth, and almost 
yelled in the agony of his spirit. How should he face 
his employer? he, who had betrayed his trust. How 
should he take his stand on the accustomed spot? He 
who was no longer worthy of confidence—who had 
blackened his own face through his imtemperate folly— 
and scattered dirt in his beard ? 

While he thus bitterly reproached himself, he heard a 
step rapidly approaching; he looked desparingly in the 
direction whence it sounded, and beheld the stranger 
0 half a dozen paces of him, in the gray light of the 

awn. . 





* Pocket-money. 

T A strong beverage, composed of raki, pimento, and 
mint, 

+ There is a fire, ‘ 





«“ Haide—come along, khamal,” said the well-remem- 
hered voice; “1 have made you keep a long vigil, but it 
shall not be an unprofitable one. But what is this!” 
he exclaimed, hurriedly glancing 1ound: “ Where is the 
chest.” 

The affrighted Husref sank upon his knees, and with 
quivering lips related the whole history of his misfor- 
tune. ‘The stranger listened anxiously, and at the con- 
clusion of the story, he broke into a low and bitter 
laugh, as he murmured beneath his breath; « Ajaib!— 
the krsz* is welcome to his prize—he knew not his own 
errand, and has saved us some labour. Korkma,—fear 
not, my friend, you are forgiven; but look well to your- 
self in future, and when you have a treasure in charge, 
beware of boza. Will you promise me this?” 

“Bashustun—on my head be it!” said Husref em- 
phatically : “I am the slave of my lord for ever. I am 
less than a dog before him—and here ;” and as he spoke, 
he took off his ragged turban whence he drew the hid- 
den piastres, to which he added those which he carried 
in his no less ragged girdle; “here are the wages that 
I have forfeited by my mad folly. The value of the chest 
I cannot replace, for i am poor, and I have a wife and 
eight children under my squalid roof who look to me for 
hread; while I possess but fifteen paras in the world. 
Have mercy on me, effendim, for these fifteen paras are 
my all.” 

“Put up your money,” said the stranger, turning 
aside his hand; “Do you take me for as great a brigand 
as the pezevenk who has run off with our chest of cy- 
press: wood ? But your eight children—we must talk of 
this—I will accompany you to your house ‘ 

“ House!’ echoed the dismayed khamal; “it is a 
hovel—my lord cannot pass under such a roof.” 

«“ Gel, gel—come, come, no more of this,” smiled the 
stranger; “I have taken a liking to you, in spite of the 
strong boza anJ the stolen box. I must see these eight 
children, and 1 have already fasted many hours—here is 
gold—let your wife prepare for me a pillauf of chicken 
well spiced, and purchase a rug for me to lie down upon, 
and a prayer-carpet to enable me to perform my devo- 
tions, until I establish myself elsewhere. I wish to 
avoid the public khans,”’ 

“ My lord’s wiil is mine,” said Husref, bewildered by 
the extraordinary nature of the proposal, and the con- 
templation of a chicken-pillauf prepared at hisown man- 
gal;t “but I have a son,a youth of discretion and 
honesty, who is keeper of a khan not fifty paces from 
my poor dwelling, who would lay his forehead in the 
dust befvre the saviour of his father; and it is so long 
a time since Mine has tried her skill in the cooking of a 
chicken * 

“That this morning she will prepare two for us, 
that the task may be more easy,” interrupted the 
stranger ; “and now, let us away at once, for the sun is 
rising above the city walls, and we have both passed a 
busy night.” 

And so saying, he gathered his cloak about him and 
turned in the direction indicated by the astonished Hus- 
ref, 








—> 
CHAPTER V. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE BARBER OF BASSORA-—CON- 
TINOED. 


The khamal and his companion proceeded slowly 
along the narrow and gloomy streets of the city until 
they reached the quarter in which stood the squalid habi- 
tation of the bewildered Husref. As they made their 
way, the stranger asked a thousand questions relating to 
the family of the porter, the number of his children mar- 
ried and unmarried, the age and temper of his wife, and 
the personal appearance of his daughters; and he could 
not conceal his amusement when the confiding Husref, 
warmed into good fellowship by the condescension of his 
stately employer, imparted to him the singular ill luck 
which had attended all his progeny, and the seal that 
had been set upon each at its birth. 

“ Mashallah! ’tis like an Arab tale,” smiled the 
stranger; “they brought a name into the world with 
them, and you might have saved yourself the trouble of 
giving them a second. However, something must be 








* Thief. + A brazier containing heated charcoal. 





he has the same defect as myself; and as I have never 
found that it affected my fortunes, neither ought it to mar 
those of your favourite son.” 

“Allah buyuk der!” apostrophised the delighted 
khamal; “what am I that my lord should repay my 
trangression of the past night by a benefit of which [ 
am too blind to see the limit ?—But, yavash, effendimou 
—here is a kibaub-shop, where I shall do well to turn a 
portion of your gould into food. I will make my bargain, 
and be with you in a moment; but I must go alone, or 
the bash pezevenk* will make me pay with my eyes for 
all his dainties.” 

The stranger nodded acquiescence, and the bappy 
Husref, assuming a consequential air, consequent on the 
contact of the coin which he held closely pressed against 
his horny palm, stept gravely across the swollen and 
unsavoury kennel that intersected the street, to the 
tempting counter of the kibaub-merchant. 

Here he gazed for awhile in luxurious indecision, 
coveting every thing. and purchasing nothing, until he 
was aroused by the remonstrauce of the dealer, who de- 
manded angrily why he did not pursue his path instead 
of gloating over his edibles, and, perhaps, for aught he 
knew to the contrary, infecting his food by the influence 
of the Evil Eye at the very op-ning of the shutters. 

“ Ne istersinez—what do you want?” answered the 
khamal impatiently, “ I come here as a customer—Give 
me a basin of tchorbat a dish of dolmas,¢ a lump of kef- 
tas,§ half a dozen quails for the pillauf, as any kibaub 
skewers, half an oke of tchalval|, a dozen fetyrs,{ and a 
chicken.” 

« Ajaib ust—it is wonderful!’ said the merchant, 
stroking down bis well-trimmed and bushy beard ; a kha- 
mal boldly orders the repast of a pasha; but the piastres 
—where are they ?” 

The customer replied by slowly opening his fingers 
and displaying the piece of gold. 

“ Chok chay—that is much,” said the kibaub-mer- 
chant; “now we will to business.’ And without 
further delay he began to pack the required dainties into 
a small basket. 

When the articles were safely arranged, the bargain- 
ing commenced, and the asseverations of the dealer, who 
swore lustily by his beard that he was almost giving 
away his property, had not the slightest effect upon the 
khamal ; who, when he found that the kibaub-merchant 
was determined to hold out until the last moment, 
gravely remarked that there were other shops in the city 
whose owners had the fear of the prophet before their 
eyes, and turned towards the door, His departure was, 
however, by no means to be permitted ; and, accordingly, 
after a little more wrangling, the gold coin of the stranger 
was changed, the basket shouldered by the khamal, and 
himself sturdily on his way to rejoin his employer. 

In a short time after the purchase was made, Husref 
stopped at the threshold of his dwelling, It was the 
remnant of what had once been a substantial and spacious 
house, but time and fire had left it little more than a 
tottering and blackened wreck. Portions of wall, of a 
thickness which might apparently have defied destruc- 
tion, were still visible; but the principal part of the 
structure had been composed of wood, and all that now 
remained, save the rude and solid blocks of masonry 
already alluded to, were irregularly shaped and smoky- 
looking spaces, cumbered with rubbish and creeping 
plants, and grim with ruin. Niched among these un- 
inviting relics of bygone comfort, and leaning against 
one of the remaining fragments of wall, rose the wooden 
tenement of Husref the khamal, like the abode of the 
presiding genius of destruction; and through the ill- 
hung door of this squalid dwelling did he lead the 
stranger ; who, however he might have prepared himself 
for the sight of poverty and discomfort, found that the 
reality far outran his anticipatious. 

The hovel consisted of one immense roughly-paved 
apartment, a portion being screened off for the harem by 
a time-worn curtain of baize, attached to the ceiling and 
walls, by huge skewers of tough wood. Not an effort at 
ornament or even comfort was visible; all was bleak, 





* Great rogue. ¢ Soup. 

¢ Balls made of rice and chopped meat. 

§ Force meat. 

| A composition of flour, honey, and oil. 

q Thin cakes eaten warm, with honey or sugar, 
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cheerless, uncompromising poverty. The wretched 
divan which occupied one side of the outer apartment 





| 


was covered with blue and white checked cotton, patched | 


with pieces of stuff of all colours and qualities; and the 
only object that relieved the eye was the branch of a 
wild fig-tree which had rooted itself among the rubbish 
of the ruin, and now flaunted its rich large leaves through 
the rude unglazed opening that served as a window, and 
could only be secured from the weather by a wooden 
shutter. 

But, as the stranger stepped across the threshold, he 
saw nothing of all this, for his gaze was rivetted on a 
group in the centre of the floor. Kneeling upon the 
stones, her head bent over a chest, and her face uncovered, 
he beheld the wife of the khamal, while beside her stood 
three youths, one of whom was tall and handsome; and 
close behind her a younger female, who had a tattered 
shawl flung about her head. 

A word from Husref, as he followed close behind his 
employer, sent the woman shrieking behind the screen ; 
and revealed fully to the stranger a fact which he had 
already suspected—It was indeed his own lost chest 
which stood in the centre of the khamal’s floor. 

As for the astonished Husref, he darted forward, and 
flung himself upon the box in an ecstacy of delight— 
called it his eyes, and his soul—and committed a thou- 
sand extravagances, which, in so grave a man, were like 
the gambols of a donkey ; while the three youths looked 
on in astonishment, and glanced from their excited father 
to his silent companion in undisguised amaze. 

«Na to ne, na to ne—there it is, there it is!” at 
length exclaimed the happy Husref: “the very chest 
which my lord gave into my keeping! Allah buyuk der 
—He is great; and my face is whitened. Wallah bil- 
lah ! [ may once more lift up my head in the bazar, for 
my felech has washed away my shome—Speak, effen- 
dimou—my master, is not this indeed the stolen box.” 

« Tt is, indeed,” said the stranger with a bitter laugh; 
“and all that it contains is my property.” 

A faint shriek was heard from behind the screen, fol- 
lowed by an angry whisper: and the stranger started 
and turned suddenly towards the tallest of the youths, 
as he demanded sternly: “ Has the lid of that chest been 
lifted? And bow came it here?” 

« Let nit my lord nurse displeasure against his slave,” 
answered the young man deprecatingly ; “ My father left 
his home yesterday at dawn to ply his trade in the city, 
and for many hours we heeded not an absence which 
was frequently of long occurrence; tut when the night 
fell, our mother became restless and unhappy.—Some 
evil had perchance overtaken her husband—we all fasted, 
for we had no provision in the house; and as the dark- 
ness became more dense, and our alarm increased, I set 
off to search for my father in the city streets. For hours 
I wandered hither and thither, having no clue to direct 
my steps; the night advanced, and there were few per- 
sons stirring save the guard, who, as they patrolled the 
town, frequently obliged me to crouch down to avoid 
them, lest they should make me prisoner; and it was 
when thus endeavouring to escape their notice in the 
neighbourhood of the great mosque, that, as I skulked 
into a corner, I struck my head against a hard substance, 
which I at once discovered to be a chest. Astonished at 
such a circumstance,—for, as the soldiers passed on, I 
ascertained that no living soul was in the street,—I at 
once understood that this must be an immediate inter- 
position of my felech ; and I resolved to possess myself 
of the box until the return of my father, who would be 
able to decide on the steps necessary to be taken with 
my prize. Having come to this decision, I slowly left 
the mosque, and with the chest on my shoulder, turned 
in the direction of our abode; but the reappearance of 
the city-guard compelled me to diverge from the direct 
path, and to take one much more circuitous; for I well 
knew that whatever might be the contents of the box, 
my appearance, and the incoherent account which I 
should give, both of it and myself, could not fail to create 
suspicion which might entail upon me danger, if not 
absolute destruction. While I was thus engaged, a cry 
of « Fire !’ came on the wind, and I hastily looked about 
for a secure hiding-place for my treasure, that I might 
hurry to the assistance of the anfortunates whom Allah 
had visited in his wrath. 

“J readily found one; for, not a hundred paces from 
the spot where I stood, 1 remembered to have often re- 
marked a small enclosure containing a tomb, which must 
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have been that of some one of note ; for the iron grating 


| that enclosed it bad been richly wrought and gilt, and 


there were traces of the chisel on the solid masonry of 
the monument, But its glory had long been gone by: 
the iron balustrade had rusted and given way; and a 
rank crop of nettles grew about the stone-work of the 
tomb. Among these weeds I concealed the chest, and 
then echoing the thrilling cry of ‘Yan guen var!’ I 
sprang forward in the direction of the flames, which were 
already draping the solemn heavens with crimson, and 
putting out the stars, 

“ For awhile I forgot the chest ; for as the burning 
rafters gave way, and in their fall, flung showers of gol- 
den stars against the sky, I heard a faint cry of anguish ; 
it was the voice uf a woman; and I remember only that 
in the next moment I was surrounded by fire, bright, 
scorching fire, which seemed to dry the marrow in my 
bones ; and that I was busy tearing from the head and 
face of a young female a blazing veil of muslin which she 
clutched with convulsive power—Then I was once more 
in the free air, with the wind of heaven playing upon my 
brow ; and the young beauty whom I had saved was in 
the arms of an aged emir, who was covering her with 
the shawl from his own waist, and calling upon her hy 
every tender name that parental fondness ever lavished 
upon the object of its idolatry, to look up and tell her 
anxious father that she lived. But the faded lily spoke 














not—and at length—” 

«“ You remembered the chest, and returned to seek it 
—was it not so, my son?” asked the khamal. 

“I did,” replied Moctaleb ; “and the dawn was break- 
ing as I reached the burial-place, and once more took 
possession of my prize. I now dreaded no encounter, 
and walked boldly forward with my burthen, until I 
reached the threshold of my home; when endeavouring 
to rest the chest against a block of masonry while I 
pushed back the door, it slipped from my hold, and burst 
open with the fall,” 

«And you saw the contents?” asked the stranger. 

«“ Even so,” replied the youth ; “and having done so, 
I determined at once to carry the box to some obscure 
spot, and there leave it to be found by any passer by ; 
but as I prepared to do so, I recognised the cord that 
was about it to be that of my father; and I instantly 
changed my resolution, and having closed the lid, I 
brought the mysterious chest into the house.” 

« Mysterious indeed!” murmured the stranger as if 
unconsciously ; but instantly recovering himself, he said 
blandly : “ Enough of this to-day, good youth; we are 
all weary: let us eat, and drink, and then endeavour to 
sleep. Close the door, and shut out the growing light ; 
lend me a beenish to wrap about me, or a rug to lie 
down upon, when we have finished our repast; and as 
I have brought terror under your roof by the contents of 
that unlucky box, I will to-night make you acquainted 
with their history. We all require rest; and while I 
am your guest, you shall have a respite from labour. So 
now, khamal, to our repast.” 

After some delay the meal was served; but first the 


three-fingered Chiamil had to seek coals to heat the | 


mangal, and the one-sided Riffat butter to stew the pil- 
lauf; while the hump-backed Djamile, with a shred of 
well-mended muslin folded about her face, spread the 
tray, and filled the delf cups with water. Mine was all 
activity ; she hurried the exertions of the limping Libabe, 
restrained the volubility of the hump-backed Djamile, 
and shook her clenched hand at the mischievous Zeinip, 
whose deafness rendered her inaccessible to wordy 
menace, 

Thanks to these feminine exertions, all was at length 
ready, and the stranger having insisted that Husref and 
his sons should share his meal, they were soon squatted 
round the tray, feasting heartily upon such fare as they 
had never before tasted save in their dreams: while the 
women, carfully veiled, waited on them most assiduously, 
and dexterously changed the dishes in time to secure for 
themselves a sufficient portion of their contents. 

The meal over, Husref and his guest lighted their 
chibouques, and established themselves on the hard, 
straw-stuffed divan; while the young men retired to the 
lower end of the apartment, to converse in whispers on 
the extraordinary events of the night, and the women 
huddled together behind the screen rapidly demolished 
the reliques of the feast. 

In another hour all slept under the roof of the khamal; 
and the muezzin had proclaimed the mid-day prayer 


from the minaret of every mosque in the city ere the 
weary family were again astir. Another hearty meal 
commenced the business of the day ; and although, to 
avoid the observation of the neighbours, Husref and his 
sons bent their way to the bazar and mingled with the 
crowd, they only purchased provisions, and returned 
home as evening set in, to listen to the promised narra. 
tive of the stranger. 

The appointed hour arrived, and the owner of the 
chest having directed Moctaleb to lift it into the centre of 
the floor, seated himself upon a beenish beside it, and 
leaning his elbow upon the lid, as the khamal and his 
family squatied themselves beside him, he calmly desired 
the young man to explain the nature of its contents. 

Moctaleb turned pale, and involuntarily glanced to- 
wards his father. 

“ You are an ass, and the father of asses!” said Hus- 
ref impatiently, “there can be neither an afrit nora 
ghoul shut into the chest—Why then do you not 
speak ?” 

“Tt contains,” replied the young man in a low voice, 
“a human eye, a human ear, a foot, a heart, a hand, and 
a dagger #3 

“ True, as though the] bn Sallah* himself had counted 
them,” said the imperturbable stranger; and then, re- 
gardless of the horror which was depicted on every 
countenance around him, he slowly laid his spread palm 
on the lid of the chest, and began his story. 





—— jf 
CHAPTER VI. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE BARBER OF BASSORA—CON- 
TINUED. 


"a My name is Hussein, and I was born in this good 
city of Bassora just four-and-forty years ago, during the 
feast of the Bairam, amid festivities and rejoicings which 
were considered to be of good omen both to mother and 
child. How far they fulfilled the prophecy will appear 
hereafter. 

“ My father had been an emir hadji,t a man of good 
repute, and tolerable fortune; who had more than once 
conducted a caravan of Franks across the desert, and 
been generously paid by the infidels for his guidance and 
protection. Some evil tongues had indeed insinuated 
more than once that, in the occasional and apparently 
not altogether accidental encounters of his caravans with 
the predatory Arabs, traces of a good understanding 
might be discerned between him and his enemies, which 
considerably militated against his integrity, while they 
increased the contents of his jeppa ;+ but the world is so 
censorious that it is only prudent to shut the ears of con- 
viction against the voice of reproach. 

“ My mother Gumush§ was the daugliter of a lapidary 
who had more science than piastres, and whose fortune 
was to the full as hard as the gems he fashioned. I 
never knew her save as a widow; for my father expired 
of plague in the desert before I was a year old; caught, 
as we were told, by his having rifled the pockets of a 
| dying hadji who had joined the caravan about an bour 
before, with the poison in bis veins. My eldest brother 
took charge of the caravan, and conducted it safely to its 
destination; but we suddenly lost sight of him, and it 
was not until many years afterwards, when my mother 
was no more, and I was established in my native city, 
that we again heard of him as an eminent emir hadji, 
trading to and from Bagdad. 

« As for me, my mother having married again, and her 
husband, a handsome young sekeljhi,| being to the full 
as enamoured of her piastres as of her person, and find- 
ing me determined against following his surfeiting trade 
under his very unpromising auspices, provision was soon 
made for me in the shop of an Armenian barber, whose 
skill in bleeding and shaving was notorious through the 
whole city. 

“The bustle and gossipry of the public room delighted 
me. Not an occurrence could take place in Bossora 
but it was whispered in the house of my master; not an 
event was prognosticated but the prophecy might be 
traced to one of his customers. In short, it was the 
news-room and scandal factory of the city. Many @ 
worthy moslem lost his beard on the very spot where his 
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wife had lost her character not an hour before ; and not 
unfrequently the cause of the one assisted at the disap- 
pearance of the other. : 

« Excited and amused by the conversation of the cus- 
tomers, I soon became an adept in the business, and at 
twelve years old, standing upon astool, I have smoothed 
the chin of many of the least profitable frequenters of the 
establishment. But this pleasant state of things could 
not last for ever. ’ 

« As I grew older I began to twist my turban into 
richer folds, and to give an extra turn to my girdle; for 
as I walked through the bazar to operate upon some of 
our wealthier employers at their own houses, I not un- 
frequently caught the low murmur of admiration which 
stole from beneath the yashmacs of the women as I 
passed them; and I learned to understand that my per- 
sonal advantages far outran my fortunes, At first I 
smiled as this conviction forced itself upon me, for my 
vanity was satisfied, and I did not look beyond its indul- 
gence ; but gradually I began to imagine myself injured, 
and to compare myself with every individual who fre- 
quented the house, until I became convinced that I in- 
deed deserved the name which was frequently applied to 
me of ‘the handsome Barber of Bassora;’ and to en- 
courage a horde of romantic and foolish visions that well 
nigh turned my brain. 

« The few spare piastres which I had formerly spent 
in tchalva and mahalibe, I now hoarded until they would 
purchase for me some article of finery ; and I listened 
with avidity to the tales of the massaldjis when they told 
the love of the great lady of a princely harem for some 
lowly one of the land. 

« My beard and mustaches were as black and bright 
as the wing of the raven; and I never failed when I was 
about to apply the perfumed oil to the shaven head of a 
customer, to pass my open palm over them as if by acci- 
dent; by which means they became thick and glossy, 
and were the envy of many a proud young bey, who 
would have paid every hair with a piastre, could he have 
called them his own, 

“You may imagine what ensued; and you will not 
be surprised to hear that I soon listened in trembling to 
many a tale of scandal, of which I previously knew all 
the details. Many comments were made upon my dress, 
which had gradually become more and more expensive ; 
and suspicions of the truth were sometimes hinted to me 
by the gay young beyzadehs who passed occasionally 
under my hand; but as my discretion was even more 
powerful than my vanity, I affected never to understand 
their inferences, and they at length grew weary of criti- 
cising alike my garments and my humour. 

“T led this life for years; during which my master 
died, and left me sole heir to his business, with a trifling 
sim in money, which I gave in secret to my motber, 
whose young husband had long ago forgotten that he 
owed to her his present prosperity, and who felt the 
sting of poverty coupled with the bitterness of neglect. 
The will of Allah, however, was soon accomplished ; for 
the tears of regret at her past folly, which she continually 
shed, brought her to the brink of the grave, and she 
sank gently into it, with a blessing upon her lips, which 
was all for me! 

“T resigned to no one my place at the head of her 
coffin, and I stood and saw the earth flung upon the re- 
mains of my misguided but gentle parent; and when I 
turned away, I remembered that my brother’s abode was 
unknown to me, and that I was alone in the world. 

“ But this feeling of sadness did not last long; the 
path of life was strown with flowers for me, and the death 
of my mother was a dark cloud which soon passed away 
from the sky of my existence. I divided my time be- 
tween the duties of my profession, which I lightened by 
piquant anecdotes drawn from secret and authentic 
sources, which bewildered and delighted my listeners ; 
and by the labours of the toilet, where I worshipped 
with all the ardour of vanity. 

“Years passed over me, and a new race of beauties 
afforded me new opportunities of conquest; I was courted 
for my personal beauty, and trusted for my discretion ; 
and I should probably have lived and died happily, had 
not my evil stars led me one day at noon under the win- 
dows of the harem of a wealthy bey, who was absent on 
an expedition in a distant province. 

“To amuse the solitude of his young wife, the bey 
had invited to his palace his ouly sister, who was be- 
trothed to the pasha of Damascus; and this fair dame, 





who by no means relished the retirement in which the 
wife of her brother thought proper to spend the months 
of his absence, had already decided on departing from 
Bassora; when on the day in question, as she sat play- 
ing with her tusbee on the divan under the casement, 
gazing through the lattices, and wishing herself far from 
the dull palace of her kinsman, she chanced to see me 
pass along the street. 

“« Tchapouk, tchapouk—quick, quick, Selhai,’ she 
exclaimed to a slave who was passing through the apart- 
ment; ‘for the first time I see a handsome man in Bas- 
sora—kim der—who is it 1’ 

«“«Effendim,’ replied the maiden, as she glanced 
through the jalousie, ‘the sun shines on our street to- 
day ; that is Hussein the barber.’ 

“¢ Barber!’ echoed the young beauty incredulously ; 
‘Mashallah! if the barbers of Bassora carry such brows 
as that, your beyzadehs must touch the clouds!’ 

«“ ¢ Nevertheless, madam, that is in truth Hussein the 
barber; and if the zamparalik* of the city may be de- 
pended on, you are not the first young beauty whom his 
bright eyes have thralled.,’ 

«« Ey vah!’ replied the lady, ‘ you are too quick-witted, 
Selhai; but your barber may well turn the heads of half 
the city beauties. Does he vend perfumes and essences ”’ 

««s Both, and of the best,’ answered the slave ; when, 
receiving no further intimation that her presence was 
required, she proceeded on her errand, and the bey’s sis- 
ter was left alone. 

“T shall not weary you with words. Ere long the lady 
repented her request to quit the city, and the very name 
of the pasha of Damascus became distasteful to her ; but 
she was nevertheless compelled to abide by an arrange- 
ment which she had herself made; and you will not be 





surprised to hear that ere she took leave of her brother’s | 


wife, I had already disposed of my business, settled all 
my affairs, and was on my way to the ancient cily of 
Damascus. 

“Thad taken care to provide myself with sufficient 
raiment of goodly fashion and material, io obliterate 
every trace of the barber from my appearance; and as 
the pasha had sent a party of his own people to escort 
the lady and some of the slaves of his own harem to 
attend her, there was little danger of detection when I 
boldly presented myself at the palace of the pashalic, 
and announced myself as the younger son of a noble 
house, anxious to serve under the satrap of Damascus, 

“The yuzbashi of the palace guard was won vy my 
appearance; and when, as we stopped to take coffee to- 


gether in the bazar, I presented to him an amber mouth. | 


piece which he chanced to admire as we filled our chi- 
bouques from my own tobacco purse, he vowed an 
eternal friendship with his new and liberal ally. He 
was a brave young man, and much beloved by the pasha ; 
and he might have alarmed my vanity, had he not been 
disfigured by a cimeter wound which had distorted his 
features, and given a grim expression to his countenance, 

« With such an advocate, I soon found myself a mem- 
ber of the satrap’s household ; and as my heart was light, 
and my humour joyous, I speedily became a favourite in 
the palace; but the harem was a sealed book; and, 
despite a!l my endeavours, I could not even succeed in 
addressing one of the slaves, 

“As I had not abandoned my liberty at Bassora to 


lead the life of ad dant at Damascus, I soon began | : 1 
tingendien lide wee Steg ai) etre got and I was rapidly led on through the darkness of a laurel 


to repent my precipitation, and to meditate a return to 
my native city, when one evening as I was slowly cross- 
ing the court-yard to visit the guards, an aged woman, 
evidently belonging to the pasha’s harem, passed close 


| beside me, and muttering ‘ Ekhi kateti—there is some- 


thing,’ in an under tone, and with an air of mystery, 
dropped a small embroidered handkerchief at my feet as 
if by accident, and then shuffled hastily away. 

“ I did not immediately stoop to secure the prize ; but 
stopping suddenly as if by an impulse of thought, I stood 
for a minute or two motigniess; and then letting fall my 
own handkerchief upon that which lay on the ground, 
lest I might be watched from the palace windows, I 
picked up both together, and thrust them into my girdle. 

“ When I had retired to my chamber I Jost no time in 
examining the mysterious handkerchief, and, as I had 
expected, I found amid its folds a small roll of paper, on 
which were written these words :— 

“« Hussien—you know the pavilion of crimson silk 


* Scandal. 








which the pasha has erected in the garden of the harem 
—I will be there at midnight. Be silent and cautious. 
The Rose to the Bulbul.’ 

“T read the scroll thrice over before I could believe 
that my eyes had not deceived me; and as the convic- 
tion slowly forced itself upon my mind that it was in- 
deed no delusion of the fancy, but that I was really 
summoned to the presence of the pasha’s bride, my heart 
became divided between joy and terror. ‘True, I loved 
the lady ; but the love of a vain young man who has 
been taught the value of his own attractions, is never 
sufficiently divested of selfishness to impel him to ex- 
tremity in the indulgence of his affections. As I felt 
towards the pasha’s wife, so had I already felt towards 
several other beauties; the sole tie which she possessed 
upon my heart that was new to its experience, was the 
pride of a nobler conquest than any it had yet made. 

«“ With this divided and calm spirit of calculation, 
the idea of the crimson tent of the harem garden 
brought with it a heavy feeling of probable danger. The 
walls were high; the nights clear and moonlighted ; the 
palace guard zealous and alert; and I was but too con- 
scious that if I were surprised by the negroes of the 
pasha, they would extend little mercy to my crime. 

“T flung myself upon my divan ina tumult of thought. 
The very hope of such an adventure had brought me to 
Damascus, and yet now that it presented itself a fore- 
boding of evil grew upon me which would not be shaken 
off. There was, nevertheless, no alternative; my posi- 
tion in the pasha’s household was worse than precarious 
should I offend his last and favourite wife; and in our 
interviews at Bassora, I had had many opportunities of 
ascertaining that the fair Habe was as uncompromising 
in her hate as in her love; and that she would probably 
not hesitate to sacrifice even me, should she believe me 
capable of slighting her affection. 

“ Thus, then, I resolved to trust to my felech,* and to 
obey her summons ; with a firm determination to repre- 
sent to her during the interview, all the perils which be- 
set us both ; and to implore her for her own sake to bid 
me farewell forever. During my residence in the palace, 
I had heard frightful tales of the pasha’s jealousy, and 
its effects: and as he was passionately attached to the 
lovely Habe, I could but apprehend the worst should he 
discover that she did not return his attachment. 

“ With this resolution, I remained quietly in my 
chamber until the dark clouds of night, powdered with 
silver drops, draped the pale moon in her robe of mid- 
night; when stealthily passing the palace gates, I 
crouched along under the wall of the garden until, amid 
the trees, I saw the golden crescent of the pavilion glit- 
tering in the moonlight. Here I paused, and as I glanced 
cautiously around, I traced a dark shadow on the wall 
which extended from the summit to within a few feet of 
the ground. I stealthily approached it, and discovered 
that it was a shawl which I recognised as belonging to 
the lady Habe ; and I at once understood that it was in- 
tended to facilitate my entrance into the garden. 

“ For a moment a dread of treachery glanced through 
my mind, but I dismissed the suspicion as it rose; and 
having ascertained that the shawl was well secured on 
the other side, I at once swung myself to the top of the 
wall, and sprang into the enclosure. My feet had scarce- 
ly touched the earth, when my hand was softly grasped, 


plantation in the direction of the pavilion. 

“TI did not attempt to utter a syllable, for I was con- 
vinced that the clasp was that of Habe, but I deceived 
myself; for as my guide lifted the crimson curtain of the 
tent, I discovered that I had been conducted thither by a 
young and beautiful slave, who, pointing towards a por- 
tion of the pavilion which was flooded with moonlight, 
silently withdrew to a distance, 

“To fling myself at the feet of the lady Habe, and to 
lift her fair hand to my lips and brow, was the work of 
a moment ; and as I gazed upon her in the soft crimson 
light flung over her by the rich curtains of the pavilion, 
I thought that I had never before beheld any thing so 
lovely. I forgot my wise resolutions of the evening—I 
forgot my peril and my perfidy ; and [ was pouring out 
before her all the passionate tenderness of my spirit, 
when a faint shriek from the young attendant aroused 
us from our dream of love, as a hideous negro raised the 
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screen of the tent, and glared full upon us with his flash- 
ng é yes! 

Flv, Hussein, fly! and fear not for me,’ hastily 
whispered the lady: ‘geosumin nurissin—you are the 
light of my eyes; and your death would destroy me—- 
fly! and ere long you shall be convinced that you have 
nothing to fear !’ 

«As she spoke, I sprang to my feet, and would have 


seized the intruder, but she held me back. 

«+ Delhibashi—prince of madmen; away with you!’ 
she exclaimed, as the negro rushed through the garden 
in the direction of the palace, ‘ and leave the rest to me.’ 

«“ With the disappearance of the negro, my reason 
returned ; and waiting no further bidding, I soon cleared 
the wall of the pasha’s grounds, and as I fled I heard 
the shrieks of the lady and her attendant ringing upon 
the air. ‘The sound added wings to my speed ; and 
availing myself of my knowledge of every avenue of the 
palace, I was one of the first to present myself in the 
great ball to enquire the cause of the outcry ; having, 
moreover, taken the precaution to snatch up another 
turban as I passed through my apartment, and to gird on 
my cimeter. TI calculated on the re-entrance of the ne- 
gro through the harem, of which he must possess the 
key, a secure, but circuitous way ; and I was aware that 
this circumstance would enable me, if I exerted my best 
speed, at least to reach the salemliek at the same instant 
as himself, 

“ My good star was in the ascendant, for the eyes of 
the pasha fell on me as he hastily left his chamber to 
ascertain the nature of the disturbance. 

«“ «Ta illaha illallah—there is but one Allah!’ he said 
in a tone of alarm: ‘tell me, my good Toussun!’ (for 
such was the name that I bore at Damascus) tell me, 
what is all this?” 

«“« May my lord’s prosperity increase,’ I replied as 
calmly as I could; ‘I understand nothing of this tumult 
save that I hear the voices of women, shrieking out in 
terror, as though their souls were escaping through their 
lips.’ 

“Further collogay was prevented by the entrance of 
a negro, who, trembling with rage, and breathless with 
haste, flung himself at the feet of the satrap, exclaiming : 

“ «Justice and vengeance, my lord the pasha! Jus- 
tice and vengeance! Your privacy has been invaded, 
and your barem polluted by an officer of your own house- 
hold, by a slave of your own mercy 

“*Tiow say you, wretch?’ thundered out the satrap, 
drawing his handjar; *name the miscreant, that I may 
stab him with my own hand.’ 

«“«Tt is Toussun the yuzbashi,’ gasped out the negro; 
but before he had time to utter another syllable, I sprang 
beyond the reach of the pasha’s weapon, and boldly con- 
fronted my kneeling accuser, 

«“* Liar and traitor!’ I yelled out with all the impetu- 
osity which a sense of my danger was calculated to in- 
spire, and conscious that my fate hung upon the events 
of the next few moments: ‘whose dog are you that 
would poison the ears of his highness with such filth as 
this? Look at me, miscreant, and dare to say that [ 
have stirred fram my post this night 

«The negro instantly obeyed; and as he turned his 
eyes upon me, he was evidently struck by a change in 
my appearance which he could not explain to himself : 
and this momentary hesitation saved me. 

«* Vile slave!’ shouted the pasha, ‘ could you find no 
one on whom to fasten a lie save my faithful Toussun ? 
the first of my chaoushes whom I met on entering the 
hall? What isthis mystery? Butitshall be unraveled 
at once.” And so saying, hebeckoned to him four of 
the negro guard; and desiring me to keep strict watch 
over the trembling wretch whose zeal had brought him 
nothing but bitterness, he passed into the harem, whence 
the cries of the women could still be distinetly heard ; 
for this scene, such as I have described it, had scarcely 
occupied a moment. 

‘Directly the satrap disappeared, I gave orders to a 
couple of my palikars to secure the arms of the crest- 
fallen guardian of the harem, who wasted his strength 
in reviliogs on me, on the women, on fate, and on his 








own folly ; and, meanwhile, the pasha was busily investi- 
gating the cause of an uproar so unusual in his quiet 
and orderly household. 

“The result did not transpire until the following morn- 
ing. The quailing cause of the riot was claimed at my 
hands by the four negroes who had accompanied the sa- 
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trap to the women’s apartments, and carried away, no one 
enquired whither. The pasha did not appear again; and 
all remained silent and tranquil. But I stood on the 
crater of a volcano; for at an early hour, another negro, 
undeterred by the disgrace of his companion, or probably 
convinced of the truth of his statement, and determined 
to revenge him, passed into the garden of the harem, and 
visited the pavilion with the keen glance of curiosity. 
Leaving the tent, where he found nothing to gratify his 
hope, he wandered along beneath the wall, and chancing 
to raise his eyes, he discovered the shawl, which in the 
alarm and hurry of the previous night had been forgotten. 

“ Fortunately for me, the negro had a tongue which 
outran his wit, and sufficient of his errand transpired 
before he was admitted to the presence of the pasha, to 
impress upon my mind the necessity of an immediate 
retreat; and I at once passed into my chamber to secure 
upon my person the jewels and money which I had 
secreted when I entered the service of the satrap. As I 
was about to leave the room, I accidentally turned a last 
glance towards the divan, where I was surprised to see 
a small parcel folded in a dark handkerchief which was 
familiar to me. Withou: wailing to ascertain the na- 
ture of its contents, I coxcealed it beneath my robe, and 
mounting my horse, which was of the true Arab breed, 
I made my way to the clothes bazar, and purchased the 
costume of an Arab schiek, which I adjusted in a ne- 
glected mosque; and then without another instant’s 
delay, I hastened to the gate of the city, and passed it at 
toot’s pace, as if careless of time; but once upon the 
free plain, I buried the edge of my sharp stirrups in tke 
flanks of my generous Arabian, and away we flew like 
the wind: danger and death were behind us, and liberty 
and life before ; the choice was easy, and I never drew 
bit urtil I felt the willing horse quiver under me as I 
urged him forward. 

“ A few mouthfuls of fresh grass, and a deep draught 
at a cool stream that rippled through the dense herbage, 
soon restored the generous animal; while I refreshed 
myself by laving my limbs in the clear water, and swal- 
lowing some wild figs which I found in the vicinity of 
the rivulet. 

“ As I had purposely avoided all traces of a frequented 
path, I deemed myself tolerably secure, many hours 
having elapsed since I Jeft the city ; and picqueting my 
docile Arabian amid the tall grags, I laid myself down close 
beside him, and soon fell asleep. When I awoke the 
gray dawn was just breaking over the hills, and I felt 
the necessity of immediately pursuing my journey. I 
accordingly roused my horse, which was lying supine upon 
the earth in all the luxury of repose, and springing again 
into the saddle, incited bim to his best speed. Again 
my constellation favoured me, for, after a couple of hours 
of hard riding, I fell in with a caravan that was crossing 
the desert, which I immediately joined, greatly to the 
relief of my exhausted horse, and the furtherance of my 
own safety, 

« At the next town we reached, I once more changed 
my dress, and assumed that which I now wear ; and then 
for the first time I examined the contents of the hand- 
kerchief that I had found in my chamber. You, Mocta. 
leb, have seen them in this chest. I know not with 
what tale the wily Habe amused the ear of the pasha, 
but it is certain that his rage was craftily turned on the 
negro—and that he lent too ready an ear to the accusa- 
tions of his beautiful young wife. 

«There was a scroll folded about the disgusting frag- 
ments of mortality, that partiaily explained the trath— 
thus it ran :— 

«“+T told you to trust to me,and I here give you proof 
that you did not trust in vain. A husband whose head 
is covered with a napkin, and whose eyes are dim, has 
revenged his wife upon her enemy, and you on your be- 
trayer. I send you the eye that ventured to watch you 
—the ear that dared to listen to your words—the foot 
that followed your path—the hand that drew aside the 
screen—the heart that ventured'to betray—and the dag- 
ger that was meant for another breast. I wovld not 
accept peace until these trophies were laid upon my 
carpet—and I senc them to you as earnest of my love.’ 

“IT crushed the paper convulsively as I finished read- 
ing it. Could I indeed bave loved this woman-fiend ? 
I took the handkerchief in my hand, with the intention 
of hurling its contents into the air; but a sudden im- 
pulse restrained me, and flinging them into the chest 
whence I had withdrawn my garments, I determined to 





carry them with me to Bassora, and thence, making some 
horrible addition to the hoard, to forward them by the 
next caravan to my tiger-hearted mistress. In order to 
effect this savage purpose, J prepared them with salt and 
spices after the Egyptian fashion, by which means they 
have been preserved. But I have already almost repent. 
ed my intention ; for the distance which now separates 
us has left only the memory of her beauty and her love 
upon the tablet of my soul, while all the horrors of our 
final meeting appear but as a dark vapour, shedding its 
gloom over a scene of brightness.” 

The stranger paused for a moment amid a deep silence; 
after which he resumed in an altered tone. 

“ Other memories and feelings have also grown upon 
me since I entered my native city. I have recognised, 
even amid the disfigurement of poverty, my long-lost 
pilgrim brother—and I have become conscious that life 
has better and nobler joys than vengeance.” 

As he spoke, the tearful Hussein extended his arms to 
the khamal, who flung himself into them, exclaiming: 
“T learned the truth from the very beginning of your 
story, my lord and my brother; but I would not darken 
the sky of your prosperity by telling you that the wretched 
Husref was the once happy emir hadji—alas! alas! I 
have also much to tell, but not to-night.” 

“ Alhemdullilah—be it even as you will,” replied Hus- 
sein, kissing his lips and forehead: “I knew you from 
the first moment when you lifted the chest from the mule 
in the public street; and it was to test your probity that 
I left it in your charge during so many hours. The will 
of Allah is accomplished! We have met again, and we 
will part no more; one roof shall in future cover the 
hadj-khamal and the Barber of Bassora.” 


—— 
PART IX. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ Mashallah !” said the pasha, as the story ended ; “I 
do not understand why all the massaldjis, let them com- 
mence a tale as they will, always finish with love and 
intrigue. One would think that no other wheel set the 
world in motion. I had scarcely begun to relish the ad- 
ventures of the khamal and his employer, when out of a 
fair beginning grew another history of a woman’s folly ! 
Haif, haif—shame, shame! And such a tissue of im- 
probabilities! One pasha is as good as another; and 
Inshallah ! there is no fear that any dog of a haramzadeh 
would venture to enter my harem. Why then do the 
fable-mongers spin their brains into silken threads, to 
invent fictions which bear no likeness to the realities of 
life ?”” 

«“ Life, your highness,” replied the disguised Greek, 
reassured by the obtuse self-sutficiency of his host, “is a 
mere every day affair, which, without the drapery of 
imagination, would be too crude and bare to be looked 
upon with pleasure ; and thus the massaldji is compelled 
to select the ornaments that appear the most likely to 
embellish it. Where can they be found more readily 
than in the love and beauty of woman? Are not her 
smiles the promised light of paradise, and her care its 
contemplated recompense? Her weakness is her tri- 
umph ; her tenderness the bond that links her to those 
by whom she is beloved, and on whom she pours out all 
the treasures of her soul. It is not that the daring foot 
of either mosiem or giaour would indeed venture to pro- 
fane the harem of a true believer, (though some assert 
that such things really have been,) but the fable gives 
so many opportunities to the narrator of weaving sweet 
thoughts and fancies into his web of fiction, that he turns 
as trustingly to the conceit as the pilgrim to the holy 
caba.” 

“You talk like a woman,” said the pasha, with an 
expression of contempt which was cnly tempered by his 
admiration of the sententious awali; “and it is not for 
me to contend with you. Inshallah! What is written, 
is written. ‘The Osmanli do not put their beards into 
the hands of their wives; they know better. The Frank 
women, as I have heard, wander up and down with bold 
brows and steady steps, and the prophet only can tell the 
disorder which must reign in their harems, where there 
are neither -bolts, Jocks, nor negroes: but, Mashallah ! 
the moslems are not dogs! nor their women hadjis, wan- 
dering from land to land, and cramming their brains with 
a thousand idle and unseemly fancies! Bashustun ! 
had I lived in those infidel countries, I should have 
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“ Korkma, effendimou—fear not,” said Carimfil Ha- 
noum: “no one will dare to suspect Saifula Pasha of 
admitting the dust of disgrace to be scattered upon bis 
head ; and thus the tales of an idle fable-monger should 
not chafe bishamour. ‘The massaldji has done her duty, 
for she has whiled away two weary hours: but I prefer 
her zebec to her story, and could almost regret that I 
cannot, like her, awaken sweet sounds such as those to 
which we have listened from her rapid fingers.” 

« Albemdullilah! when you need music, it can always 
be purchased,” interposed the satrap abruptly ; “ but the 
massaldji must not go unrewarded, since you have found 
amusement in her talent. Remember,” he added, turn- 
ing to the aga baba, “ when the alme leave the harem, to 
let this maiden have a purse.” 

“ And for myself,” said the fair Circassian, drawing a 
handsome ring from her finger, “ that the awali may not 
forget her visit to my lord's harem, I shall reward her 
with this jewel. Approach, Seidika, and receive it from 
my own hand.” 

Maniolopolo obeyed with a joy which gave to his 
movements as he traversed the floor, an impetuosity al- 
most calculated to betray him; but a warning glance 
from his sister recalled his caution, and when he bent 
his knees before the lady, and pressed ber hand to his 
lips in token ef his acknowledgment, although he held 
it longer than perfect good breeding and respect altogether 
warranted when their relative situations were considered, 
this slight deviation from the rules of etiquette was only 
attributed by the lookers on to an excess of gratitude. 

The mention of remuneration implied the speedy de- 
parture of the alme ; and shortly afterwards the pasha, 
remarking on the lateness of the hour, descended from 
the sofa; and having taken leave of his young wife and 
her friend, left the apartment, followed by the negroes. 

The screen had scarcely fallen behind them when 
Maniolopolo once more flung himself at the feet of the 
Circassian. “My life! my soul! my sultana!” he 
murmured, as she hid her tearful eyes upon his shoulder ; 
«do we indeed meet again, after years of miserable ab. 
sence? Can it be your brow which rests upon my 
bosom? your hand that I clasp in mine? Am TI still 
dear to you as when we parted ?” 

“ Maniolopolo,” whispered the agitated Carimfil, 
“though it be sin to teil you 80, you are to me more 
than life or light—janum sinindir—my soul is yours— 
not a day but I have thought of you—not a night but 
you have been in my dreams—not an hour but I have 
loved you. The present has been nothing to me—the 
past full of your memory, and the future one wild hope of 
looking upon you once again. The hope is accom. 
plished—you are here, and you love me still, and now I 
ask only to die.” 

“Talk not of death, katoun—my loved one,” an- 
swered Manivlopolo, “ the grave is not for such as thee ; 
or even there happiness might come. Severim seni—I 
love you; you have been torn from me; and I have 
suilered hopeless misery for years. When [ remember 
that your youth has been blighted by the passion of a 
despot, my brain burns, and my pulses quiver—derdinden 
oldum beihoud—my torment makes me mad! And can 
you let me continue thus to suffer? Do you condemn 
me toanother banishment which can end only in despair? 
You know how I have loved you, how I love you still; 
and you are silent—cruel Carimfil! but the blow is less 
bitter from your hand than from that of another; unless 
that other strike me at your feet, that I may expire with 
your image before my eyes.” 

“ Alas!” said the trembling beauty, “ Y’Allah—in the 
name of Heaven, what would you ask of me?” 

“If your own heart whisper not my meaning,” replied 
the Greek, “ no words of mine could make it welcome. 
My life and death are in your hands, and you must deal 
with me as you deem fitting.” 

“ Maniolopolo,” sobbed the pasha’s wife, “ you break 
my heart. Have you not been the one dream of my 
blighted existence ? and do you now speak coldly to me 
that I may learn to fear as well as love you.” 

“ Astaferallah—Heaven forbid !” said the young Greck ; 
“bat think you that I can calmly see my bulbul caged 
and prisoned, without seeking to burst the bars of its 
captivity, and to lead it back once more to the wild wood 
and the free valley of its happiness?) We cannot de- 
ceive ourselves, Carimfil, we must live for each other, or 
perish. TS save ourselves we must fly together—why 
do you tremble thus, gazum, my eyes? Do you leave 





| Nay, withdraw not thus your hand. 
anguish, and I know not what b say; yet you should | 


behind you one memory of joy? Oh, no—nor will I 
think so meanly of you as to believe that your chains 
have been less heavy, because they are of gold. I thank 
you for that indignant blush, and that firm pressure of 
my hand—I knew it—the proud pasha and his gilded 
harem will be remembered only with horror, while the 
green plains and woody mountains of our beloved Cir- 
cassia will be welcomed as never yet they have been by 
mortal.” 

«“ Would that we were indeed there!” sighed out the 
timid beauty ; “ but we are beset by difficulties, surround- 
ed with dangers, watched by jealous eyes—how then can 
we escape ?” 

“ Carimfil, janum—my soul,” steadily replied the 
Greek, « all is possible to those who love - 

« And your sister ?” 

“ Think not of me,” said Katinka, as she approached 
the divan, after having carefully dispersed the attendants 
of the lady in every direction, and diverted the attention 
of the alme, who were whispering among themselves 
gay comments on the prolonged conference of the lovers ; 
“think not of me—I should but impede your flight, 
which I would rather strive to secure. But now you 
must consent to separate, if you will not ruin all by yeur 
own imprudence ; you, Maniolopolo, we can find when- 
ever we may require your counsel; and you will do well 
to set about your projects without delay, if your brain be 
sufficiently free from the cobwebs of passion to enable 
you to act rationally ; and you, Katoun, have need of 
repose, lest your strength fail in the hour of trial. Nev- 
reste and your sister alme await you fair Seidika,” she 
added laughingly ; “ and should the aga baba chance to 
find you here on his return, his questions may be difficult 
to answer. Away, then, while you are unsuspected, and 
still retain your reason.” 

The remonstrance of Katinka, unpalatable as it was, 
could not be neglected, for even Manivlopolo himself was 
compelled to admit its propriety ; and after another em- 
brace, and another murmured assurance of eternal con- 
stancy, he tore himself from the feet of the beautiful 
Carimfil, and left the palace with the alme. 

On arriving at the Theriarki Tcharchi he hastily flung 
off his disguise, and bidding a hurried farewell to Nev- 
reste, in whose hand he placed the purse which had been 
bestowed on him by the pasha, he was about to quit the 





Mherpirwir since he left the harem. The devotion of 
as it was by the image of Carimfil, he could not refuse 
at least the affection of a brother to the timid maiden 
who had bruised her own spirit to contribute to his 
happiness. 

When he returned to seek her, the alme had already 
left the outer room, and had retired to the inner apart- 
ments, where they deposited the most costly of their 
ornaments ; and he was about to tur away disappointed, 
when by the faint light of the solitary and untrimmed 
lamp, which stood in a niche of the discoloured wall, he 
discovered Mherpirwir, crouched down in one corner of 
the saloon, with her arms crossed upon her knees, and 
her head bent over them. Her lotus crown lay on the 
ground beside her: but the fever of her brain had with- 
ered the flowers, and they were flaccid and faded. Her 
zebec had a broken string; and her veil was flung be- 
side it, as though in the wretchedness of the moment she 
had been reckless and impatient. 

Maniolopolo softly advanced : he murmured her name, 
and at the sound of his voice the dancing-girl sprung up, 
and cast herself at his feet:—* It is in vain to contend 


first—and I strove against it until the nerves of my heart 
quivered with agony ! 
also; and she is fair and gentle; and the world has never 
yet breathed with its foul fetid breath upon her name, 
and poisoned her existence. 
fection—and yet, in nursing it she becomes even as I am 
—a banned and blighted thing! Oh, think of this—it 
is a frightful truth ; and you close your eyes against it, 
because you have not courage to look upon it calmly. 


pardon me. You, whom I have loved from the first mo- 
ment that I looked upon you. I have been the by-word 








of my companions because my heart was shut against 


the gentle girl had touched his heart ; and, even occupied 


with destiny!” she whispered hoarsely ; “I know all | 
that you would tell me; I am an alme—my passion is a | 
jest—my love a mockery —I know it—I knew it from the | 


You love anotber—I know that | 


She is worthy of your af. | 


I am wild with | 








building, when he remembered that he had not seen | 
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the inroads of passion; now I shall be their scorn, that 
I have bowed beneath it where it was worse than hope- 
less.” 

“ Mherpirwir be calm, be comforted,” said the Greek 
soothingly, “itis but a passing fancy ; you are young 
and beautiful, and oe 

“Do you tell me this?” asked the girl almost stern- 
ly ; “ you, who have left your home, and dared the very 
bitterness of death to look upon one whom you loved in 
your early years? But you are right, effendim, you are 
right: I am young; and, they tell me, beautiful; and I 
must learn to suffer patiently, for the heart does not break 
at once, and I may have to nurse its anguish for long and 
bitter years. True, the lip-deep vows of many an idler 
may tear the wound asunder, and the blood-drops may 
fall one by one like molten lead, but I shal! learn to bear 
it. So, leave me, effendim, leave me; and forget me 
unless the poor and despised dancing-girl may hope to 
be remembered kindly.” 

“ Listen to me, Mherpirwir,” said Maniolopolo, as he 
raised ber from the floor, and threw his arm round her 
trembling form: « you know all my story—I have con- 
cealed nothing from you, and I love you as a brother ; 
your gentle and ready services have lightened my task, 
and cheered my spirit; and I would not have you thiok 
of me as an ingrate. But my heart and my hope are 
yonder”—and he pointed towards the pasha’s palace: 
“my own safety, even my life, are at stake: and I peril 
all on that one venture. How, then, could [ be worthy 
of your love, when every thought, every care, every 
anxiety would be lavished on another ?” 

“ You are right,” murmured the maiden, calmly with- 
drawing herself from his clasp; “ we can be nothing to 
and mine indeed has been an idle and a 
bitter dream. Farewell, effendim; 1 love you; I shall 
love you to the end of my existence. Do you remember 
your ballad at the tchorbadji’s? You can now judge of 
its truth; you read my fate, and I am prepared to meet 
a 

“ We cannot part thus—” 





each other: 


said Maniolopolo, deeply 
moved by her emotion. 

« Ne apalum—what can we do?” asked Mherpirwir, 
sadly : “have you not convinced me that we can be no- 
thing to each other? She to whom you have given your 
heart loves you even as I do—and for yourself—I feel 
that you return her tenderness, and to me it will be easier 
to die than to be despised.” 

«That were impossible!” earnestly exclaimed the 
Greek. 

“T thank you for the assurance, but I shall not dare 
the trial. Seek not tosee me again. My good Nevreste 
will bear with my grief, and it will work its own cure, 
Farewell, effendiin—merhamet eyle bendene—have pity 
on me, and linger no Jonger. Allah esmarledek—may 
He take you into his holy keeping ; and believe that one 
heart will beat for you even in the death-hour—the 
bruised heart of the poor dancing-girl who dared to love 
you!” 

Maniolopolo would have replied with more soothing 
words, but the alme waited not to hear them. Like a 
young fawn startled by a distant sound, she bounded 
from the side of the Greek, and lifting the screen which 
veiled the entrance of the inner apartment, disappeared 
in an instant from his sight. He called her in his gen- 
tlest tone: “ Mherpirwir, guzum! only a moment—only 
a word—Y’Allah, in the name of the prophet! only a 
moment. Mherpirwir, will you not reply ?” 

The echoes of the apartment were the sole answer. 

“ Nay, then, I will follow you '” said the excited young 
man ; and he had laid his daring hand upon the screen, 
when it suddenly raised, and Nevreste stood before him. 

“ Ne var—what is this?” she asked sternly; “ have 
we put our necks into the noose of danger for your sake, 
young sir, only that yours should be the hand to strain 
the cord! What means this violence? Sen chok adam! 
’tis a bold deed to frighten half a score of women.” 

“Hear me, mother,” said the agitated Maniolopolo; 
“on my soul you wrong me! Mbherpirwir loves me, 
and I 3 

“ Bak—see!”’ exclaimed Nevreste in angry scorn: 
‘am alme no sooner serves a stranger, than he believes 
that she is his, heart and spirit. Fie on you, young sir! 
Mherpirwir has been wooed by beys and nobles, and she 
has slighted all their vows and protestations. Aye, even 
with the blind scorn of the world poured ovt upon her 
fair young head—a world which judges only through its 
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own short-sightedness, and which dreams not that the 
despised and hired dancing-girl has sacrificed her pride 
and her self-dignity to support an aged mother, and a 
beggared family—even with this foul scorn preying upon 
her heart, she has been just to herself: and would you— 
you whom she has served, be among her enemies? 
Leave us in peace: we cannot now avail you, and to- 
morrow we dk part.” 

“Mother,” said Maniolopolo, deeply affected by the 
honest energy of the old woman, “I cannot suffer you 
to bid me farewell with such words as these. Without 
your timely and generous assistance, I should now have 
been wretched and hopeless, if not reckless and suspect- 
ed. How, then, can you attribute to me a false-hearted- 
ness for which [ should deserve to suffer death ?” 

« Etlendim,” replied Nevreste calmly, “1 do not seek 
to wrong you, but—you are a Greek. We have served 
you, and you have liberally rewarded our exertions: there 
We are never likely 
to meet again; but should we indeed do so—remember 
—that for your own sake, and for that of Mherpirwir, 
Oghour ola—Heaven speed you. 


can be no further tie between us. 


we mcet as strangers, 


Our conference is ended.” 
As she ceased speaking, the old woman made a step 
H 


backward ; and when the screen again fell, Maniolopolo 


Was once more alone, 


a 


—_ 


CHAPTER IL 

After this very unsatisfactory parting from the alme, 
Maniolopolo bent his steps to the fenduk where he lodged ; 
ind as he swiftly and cautiously threaded the streets, he 
revolved a thousand wild and impracticable schemes for 


the escape ef his beloved Carimfil. But his good star 


| 
forsook him; be could imagine no plausible method of 
effecting his purpose: and he at length resolved to en- 
deavour to obtain some rest, and to leave to the morrow 
the decision at which he found it impossible to arrive in 


his pres nt excited state. 


In the niorning he was awoke by the entrance of his 
se-vant, who presented to him a small roll of papyrus, 
with a seal attached to it by a long lock of silky hair. 


He raised himself hastily on his cushions, and opened 
the character was that of his sister. 
thus was it worded; “ your 


the scroll ; 

«“[ have 
weeping and trembling beauty has at last consented. 
You will see me no more, but I do not ask you to let 


arranged all; 


this conviction cast a single cloud over your fortune. At 
our last night's meeting you forgot the poor Katinka ina 
dearer and more absorbing interest; continue to do 30 
slill; our fates cannot now be blended: our views and 
I shall not tell you wherefore, for I 
will not occupy your mind with thoughts of me, and 
my future life. Make all your arrangements for sudden 
flight. Remember the skill of Carimfil in guiding her 
fiery steed over the plains of Circassia—then it was mere 


hopes are different. 
t 


sport which urged her on—now she will peril her happi- 
ness upon her speed, and it will not fail. Provide for 
her the costume of a Mameluke; her motions will thus 
be free, and her sex unguessed at. 

«To-morrow at day dawn she will await you at the 
western gate of the city, near the cemetery; place the 
dress which you design for her in the tomb of Hadji 
Hafiz in the valley ; and receive the last greeting of 

«“ Your Sister.” 


«“ By the Saint Panagia!”* said Maniolopolo to him- 


self, as he refolded the missive; “ Katinka has gained 
1, 


no small Ss 
Osman 
her slippers; but she does not fail me in my need, and 
Yet, can I confide in 
their sufficiency ? in their prudence? I must, for doubt 
is madness, unless I can suggest a mode of action more 
W hy how now, Stancho ?” ke continued 
aloud, to a Greek adventurer whom he had taken into 
his service on his arrival in the eity ; “ you have a brow 
as moody as a papas who has been mulcted of his second 
trout on a day of fast. What news have you?” 

« Oriste, ‘I’chelebis ?’—« What is your pleasure, sir ?” 
asked Constantine, turning suddenly towards his master, 
said Maniolopolo; “I am in no 


ire of philosophy by her residence among the 
lif She throws me off as a sultana casts away 





her plans are clear and speedy. 


sure and safe. 


n ee 
‘Nay, no deiay, 


* Virgin, 
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mood to brook it; for I must be up and in the bazar 
within an hour.” 

“ You will do well to reflect ere you walk the city 
streets again,” was the reply of the domestic; “ for the 
| selictar-aga of the pasha has visited the fenduk this 
/morning, and has asked a few questions, having you for 
their object, which are scarcely palatable.” 

“How say you?” exclaimed Maniolopolo, turning 
ashy pale. “I'he selictar-aga? Did you see him your- 
| self? Are you sure that it was not the aga baba ?” 
| «The T’chelebis knows best what business the chief 
| negro of the pasha’s harem may have to discuss with 
him,” said Stancho, drily ; “ but the worthy functionary 
| of this morning was none other than the sword-bearer. 
The aga baba may perhaps follow.” 

« Silence, fool!” thundered out the young man; “ have 
you no wit save that which exists in deepening difficul- 
ty! Speak out—what have you to say ?”’ 

“The Tchelebis reminds me,” said the unabashed Stan- 
cho, * of the fancy of one of our old authors in the good | 
| days when Greece was a great republic, and all her sons | 
| were heroes: if [ remember rightly, it was that of a man 
| who heated and cooled his pillauf with the same breath ; 
|and by St. Nicholas! the T’chelebis first tells me to be 
| silent, and then to speak ; and doubtlessly expects to be 


| 





ments until I prepare the family of Aneste, whose court 
it overlooks, to conceal you until the dusk. They are 
needy and avaricious; old Dorcas, the mother, would 
sell you the few teeth which still remain in her head for 
a handful of paras; and her husband, Alexis, has been 
beaten and kicked until he has learned to believe that he 
came into the world for no other purpose. The virgin 
help them! they have another misfortune to contend 
with in the shape of a pretty daughter, who entertains 
all the idle papas* of the parish with sweet words and 
winning smiles: and the papas, while they look at her, 
drink the old man’s raké, and eat the old woman's 
kibaubs, which makes things worse; therefore I can an- 
swer for it, that the prospect of gaining a few piastres 
will at once induce them to conceal you until you think 
fit to leave the city. The little Estafania will prepare 
your food with her own hands; and I will take care to 
procure for you any disguise that you may think it pro- 
per and expedient to adopt.” 

«“ Tell me, Constantine,” said Maniolopolo, fixing his 
keen eye steadily on his attendant ; “ how feit you when 
you were spurned from the gate of the proud pasha’s 
palace, and cast forth like an infected animal ?” 

“ Do you ask how I felt?” demanded Stancho, in re- 
ply, as he ground his teeth, and instinctively raised his 





| obeyed in both cases.” 


| clenched hand to his breast, and grappled idly for a se- 


«“ Do not urge me further,” said Maniolopolo; “ what | cond for the dagger, which, bad it not been furbidden to 
g I - 


| did you hear ?” 
| That the pasha desired to know the name and nation 
| of every stranger in the city, and that he had learned 
the abode of one in this fenduk, about whom he was 
most solicitous—and, in short, sir,’’ added the man, sud- 
denly dropping his flippant tone, and exhibiting some 
feeling; “ you have been kind and generous to me since 
I entered your service, and even at some personal risk [ 
have deemed it my duty to apprise you that you are in 
| danger, either in your purse or person—and, for you 
know best where you have spent the many hours during 
which [ have neither seen nor heard of you—perhaps in 
both.” 
| «You are an honest fellow after all, Stancho,” said 
| his master warmly; “but your zeal has outrun your 
| reason: my personal safety cannot be endangered, for 1 
have done nothing.” 
| Maniolopolo paused suddenly, for his conscience smote 
him; and he profited by his pause to spring from his 
cushions, and prepare himself for the business of the day. 

«“ T’chelebis,” said the domestic gravely ; “ as you seem 
to persist in your purpose of leaving the house, I must 
| speak, and you will then act as you deem best. I have 
reason to know that you are a marked person, and I 
forewarn you that some evil will happen if you are not 
cautious. Before you arrived in this city I had suffered 
| poverty and hardship: I was a Greek ; and twice I have 
undergone the bastinado as a criminal, in order that the 
Turkish delinquent might escape: in my wretchedness 
I complained to the cadi, and he recompensed my faith 
in his justice with fresh blows and fresh invectives. I 
laid my head in the dust at the feet of the pasha, and I 
| was reviled as a raiah and a rascal; and put forth with 
| hooting and contempt.. You are my countryman, and 
since you have taken me into your service [ have been 
| secured alike from want and from persecution ; but you 
have become yourself a mark for extortion, or it may be 
| violence, Contide then in me: let me follow your for- 
tunes; and there is no risk [ will not run for you; the 
rope is already about my neck, and it can but be tight- 
ened an hour or two sooher or later.” 

« Are you true or a traitor, Constantine ?” asked Ma- 
niolopolo in very excusable doubt. 

The man replied by flinging himself upon his knees, 
pressing his two forefingers and his thumb closely to- 
gether, and making the sign of the cross seven times 
with extraordinary rapidity : as be called upon the name 
of the Panagia and half the saints in the calendar to 
testify to his truth. 

‘Stancho,” said his master, after the hesitation of a 
| few moments ; “J will trust you, for I have no alterna- 
tive. If I can escape this dvy from the tyranny of these 
raseally ‘Turks, (who will all be damned in the next 
| world, which is some consolation!) I shall be beyond the 
city walls early to-morrow morning, and may laugh at 
their beards. And now, my good Stanclio, what do you 
advise for to-day ?” 
“That you follow m: to the terrace,” replied the 
| quick witted Greek, “aid remain there for a few mo- 


| 


a raiah, he would have worn there: “ Was I not a 
| Greek? and had I not been insulted, stricken, and re- 
| viled? I swore an oath ,’ he paused a moment, 
while a fierce expression of vindictiveness swept like a 
storm-cloud across his features: “a deep and wordless 
oath, that should the hour ever come when the haughty 
despot might be smitten by my hand, I would drive the 
dagger home—home—until its poisoned blade had drain- 
ed his heart!” 

“There are wounds deeper than any that a dagger 
can inflict, my good Stancho,” said Maniolopolo, as he 
grasped the arm of his excited attendant; “ wouldst 
thou assist in smiting the soul of the satrap, when his 
person is beyond thy reach ?” 

“ Steadily—unshrinkingly—to have a full and sharp 
revenge, I would peril alike soul and body.” 

« Then from this hour we are brothers,” said Manio- 
lopolo; “and now listen, and that attentively ; for on 
the next four and twenty hours depend our fate.” 

The attendant seated himself on alow stool near the 
divan; and with his gaze riveted on his master, and a 
bitter smile upon his lips, drank in the whole history of 
Maniolopolo’s love, despair, and renewed hope. ‘The 
tale was a long one, but it was told with the voluble 
eloquence of a Greek lover, and it seemed to the delight- 
ed Stancho to have scarcely occupied an hour. 

«“ And you have really trod the harem floor, and look- 
ed upon the pride of the despot’s heart—the hidden 
pearl of his casket! May St. Constantine watch over 
your deathbed! Oh, that it were my happy fate to tell 
him this—to watch the flushing of his brow, the grind- 
ing of bis teeth, the trembling of his limbs—to catch the 
gasping curse that would fall back upon his heart for 
want of breath to utter it—to yell into his ears that he 
has been duped and fooled by a Greek—a raiah—and 
an infidel! But I stay your utterance, Tchelebis ; my 
joy bas maddened me—and now what remains to be 
done ?” 

The emotion of Constantine was too great to be 
feigned; and Maniolopolo, Greek though he was, and 
consequently prepared for guile and falsehood in bis 
countryman, at once perceived that he might safely con- 
fide in the bitter hate which Stancho nursed against the 
pasha, and which would be satisfied by the injury of 
which he would become an instrument, more securely 
than by any sentiment of a less revolting nature. He 
did not hesitate, therefore, to explain to him the whole 
project of the lady Carimfil’s escape ; and when the man 
left him, it was to provide disguises for the whole party, 
so soon as he had secured a temporary asylum for his 
master in the house of Alexis Aneste. 





—<—— 


CHAPTER Il. 


When he was left to himself, Maniolopolo did not 
suffer his thoughts to stray into the future; the burried 
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retrospect by which he had imparted to Constantine the 
incidents of his past life, had brought before him, in all 
their first freshness and beauty, every little detail con- 
nected with his early love which had rendered it the 
charm and solace of his existence. He recalled every 
scene amid which he and his beloved Carimiil had wan- 
dered together—the river-bank, green with short crisp 
herbage, and sprinkled with flowers—the forest-path 
overhung with a dense foliage that cast the sunshine 
aside, or made it fall flickering through the leaves, paint- 
ing golden arabesques upon the earth—the rocky height 
where, beneath a canopy of jagged stone, with a torrent 
rushing and boiling not a hundred paces from them, and 
falling like thunder into the valley, they had sat together, 
with a peace of heart and a blessedness of spirit forming 
a beautiful contrast from the wild and savage scene 
around them. He remembered, too, how they had been 
parted ; and the months of anguish and despair that had 
ensued, until the letter of his sister had once more 
awakened a bright hope within him, and sent him forth 
qa wanderer yet again over the earth, 

And the pilgrim had reached his Mecca—the worship- 
per had knelt before the shrine of his fondest faith—and 
his heart beat bigh as he felt the exciting consciousness 
of his metemsychosis. 

But his sister? Here all was mystery—she might 
have fled with them ; her bolder temper would have sus- 
tained the drooping spirits of the more timid Circassian ; 
but she had talked of an eternal separation, and had bid- 
den him forget her, or remember her only with cheerful- 
ness, as one over whose fate his’ own could no longer 
exercise an influence, 

Maniolopolo was still musing on this mysterious re- 
nunciation of his only remaining relative, his once fond- 
ly attached sister, when Constantine stole into the room, 
and bade him follow silently and immediately to the ter- 
race, as he had heard the voice of the selictar-aga in the 
court-yard of the inn, and had seen a couple of the pa- 
sha’s guard lounging in the street, like men waiting for 
a summons, 

The young man needed no second warning—the de- 
tention even of an hour, let it terminate as it might, 
would be ruinous to him at the present juncture; and 
he had, during the absence of Stancho, secured all his 
most valuable property upon his person. ‘That active 
emissary had also profited by the past hour to warm the 
hearts of old Dorcas and her spirit-bowed helpmate, by 
the most ready and eflicient means, towards his master : 
aod consequently on their arrival on the terrace beneath 
which stood the hovel of the sordid couple, they found 
that every facility had been afforded for their descent. 

Having seen his employer safely on his legs, and 
drawn up and replaced the shawl of his turban which 
had assisted in his escape, Stancho left (he terrace; and 
on bis return to the chamber of Maniolopolo, found that 
he had only preceded by five minutes the selictar-aga of 
the pasha, who entered and enquired with great courtesy 
after the health and well-being of his master. ‘The wily 
attendant replied with a politeness even more exaggerat- 
ed than that of the satrap’s functionary ; and in reply to 
tie next question of his visiter, answered readily that 
the eflendi was at the hammam,* where he had just left 
him to seek for a bottle of essence which he had for- 
gotten, 

“I was told,” said the selictar-aga, with considerable 
emphasis, * that he yet slept.” 

“It must have been that lying Israel the Tchiboot,t 
who keeps the door, that so misled your highness,’ re- 
plied Stancho, calmly ; “ the dog is for ever blundering 
inthe simplest matters, and overturning the pillauf of 
his neighbours.” And as he spoke, he busied himself 
in preparing a chibouque for his unwelcome guest, who 
took possession of the divan with a gravity which show- 
ed that he had no intention of immediately vacating his 
position. 

Coffee followed the pipe, which was prepared at a 
mangal just without the door of the chamber; and as 
the fumes of the tobacco curled from the nostrils of the 
doughty sword-bearer, he saw fit to put his talents 
at diplomacy against those of the quick-witted and wily 
lireek. It was the combat of the fox and the buffalo. 

“T bave forgotten the name of your master,” he said, 
with affected unconcern ; “ nor am I quite certain that I 
remember whence he comes,” 


* Public bath, t Vile Jew. 
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you,” smiled Stancho, as he stood with his arms folded 
upon his breast, in obsequious attendance upon the man 


« Your highness may well suffer the first to escape | 


| 


of office ; “ for it has so strange and unnatural a sound | 


7 ” 


that I at once abandoned all hope of 





«“ But you are yourself a Greek—your tongue betrays | 


you,” interrupted the selictar-aga, with what he consi- 
dered to be a consummate stroke of policy. 

“* May the ears of my lord never fail him,” replied the 
imperturbable Stancho, devoutly wishing them nailed 
fast to the wall, beside those of one of his ancient em- 
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solatory ejaculation, he bowed low, as the grave Osmanli 
rode slowly away without deigning to acknowledge his 


| salutation. 


——— 

CHAPTER IV. 
“ Kara!” shouted the aga baba of Saifula Pasha to 
one of the negro guard of the harem, about an hour be- 


fore dawn the following morning, as they both lay upon 
their cushions in an ante-room of the great gallery, with 


| their unsheathed cimeters beside them; “ Kara—ne var 


ployers, a certain Greek baker who was affixed to his | 


own door for supplying bread in more minute quantities 


to his customers than was desirable; “but I cannot | 


speak any Frank dialect.” 
*¢And is the stranger whom you serve really a Frank ?” 
demanded the envoy. 


“ As truly as that your slave is a Christian,” 


replied 


| Stancho, who had some private doubts of the fact, when 


he remembered that he had twice worn the turban, and 
had made a pilgrimage to Mecca, with the produce of 
which pious journey be had fled to this distant pro- 
vince, and lived comfortably among his countrymen until 
he had lavished his ill-gotten gains; “as truly as that 
your slave is a Christian.” 

‘« La illaha illallah—there is but one Allah! and you 
are an infidel, and less than a dog before the eyes of the 
blessed prophet,” said the sword-bearer, as he gravely 
smoothed down his beard, and the Greek bowed meekly 
beneath the taunt; “I had heard that the traveller was 
your countryman.” 

Stancho replied by a second negative. 

«Tam weary of the quiet of this tranquil city,” pur- 
sued the selictar-aga, condescendingly ; “ and I love to 
talk with strangers of the lands through which they have 
passed ; of the rustems* of their own countries, and of 
the wonders that they have seen. When will the ef- 
fendi your master return from the hammam? I would 
converse with him.” 

«‘ He bade me hasten with the essence,” replied Stan- 
cho, “ and prepare his horse for two hours hence. These 
Franks, your highness, ever ride like Tartars when they 
return from the bath, instead of quietly smoking or 
sleeping like good moslems.” 

‘*Mashallah! they do well,” said the sword-bearer, 
sententivusly ; “ they can smoke and sleep on their di- 
vans in their own countries, where men run about at 
mid-day with paper lanters, or grope their way in partial 
darkness. Shekiur Allah—to His name be all praise ! 
they come here to see the sun, and they do well to take 
their fill of it while they can—I have said it.” 

«‘ Janum sinindir—my soul is yours,” said the Greek, 
in affected admiration of the erudition of his companion ; 
‘“‘ what are they but dogs, and the fathers of dugs—and 
what wills my lord that I shoald say to the effendi ?” 

The selictar-aga hesitated for a moment, and then ex- 
claimed, ** Wallah billah—by the prophet! I must know 
this Frank; he is surely a hakeem,f{ and I would ask 
his counsel; but enough for to-day. Tell him that I 
will dip my fingers into his pillauf to-morrow at the 
evening meal: to-day I have other projects: but let him 
await my coming, as I have said, for I shall be here 
without fail, and perchance I may turn upon him the 
light of the pasha’s countenance.” 

“ Allah esmarladek,”’ murmured the Greek, submis- 
sively ; “ he will surely be on the threshold at the ap- 
pointed hour.” 

“Tt will be well for both of you that it should be so,” 
said the selictar-aga, as he descended from the sofa, and 
thrust his feet into his slippers to depart; and there was 
something sinister in his manner of uttering the remark 
which would have satisfied Stancho, had he ever enter- 
tained a doubt of the fact, that the intentions of the 
sword-bearer and his master were any thing but friendly 
to Maniolopolo. 

«“ The sapient Turk is 1s slow-witted as a tortoise,” he 
muttered to himself, as the portly functionary slowly de- 


—whiat is that ?—I heard a noise.” 

«“ The wind in the cedar trees outside the casement, 
perhaps ; or that accursed cat that spoiled Greek woman 
chooses to fondle, because she knows that I loathe the 
beast,” was the sulky answer ; “ Ay, I knew it,” he con- 


| tinued, as a second rustling in the gallery caused the 


aga baba to raise himself on his elbow to listen; “ there 
it goes over the balustrade of the gallery, jeaping into 
the moonlight; Allah bela versin—may misfortune over- 
take it! ‘T’o be awakened from a dream of home and 
liberty by an accursed cat—Aman, ’tis too much!” And 
with a deep sigh the negro turned his face from the door, 
and prepared to sleep again; an example which his su- 
perior, after listening for another moment and suffering 
no further interruption, very judiciously followed. 

The momentary disturbance had, however, acted so 
powerfully on the nerves of the zealous aga baba, that 
he slept only to dream that all the women of the harem 
were escaping over the galleries, and dancing sarabands 
in the moonlight, where a hundred profane eyes were 


| looking on them; and when at last his master’s fair and 


favourite wife appeared before him, led into the very 
circle of the mazy figure by the stately Greek slave, the 
dreamer awoke with a groan that in an instant startled 
him into a perfect consciousness of the cause of this ter- 
rific vision ; and dreading lest it might not indeed have 
been the cat which roused him from his first slumber, he 
determined to satisfy himself that all was quiet in the 
harem; and accordingly he made the tour of the apart- 
ments, tried the doors, and startled more than one of the 
fair inmates, who were not slow in applying to him sun- 
dry epithets by no means flattering to his personal 
vanity. P 

Re-assured by the result of his survey, the aga baba 
once more resigned himself to sleep; but he might more 
safely have trusted to his first suspicion, for the favourite 
cat of Katinka had slumbered peacefully on a. cushion 
throughout the whole night, and nevertheless the sounds 
upon the gallery had been no illusion of a half awaken- 
ed fancy. 

When the ladies of the harem came forth, one by one, 
from their chambers, each asked the other to account for 
the non-appearance of the beautiful Circassian and her 
friend; and a long hour went by before the smail band 
of Katinka was seen drawing aside the screen that veil- 
ed the apartment which she shared with Carimfil. Jests 
and questions welcomed her, but she did not return the 
pleasantries of her companions as she was accustomed 
to do; and pressing her finger on her lip, she besought 
quiet for her friend, who was indisposed, and required 
rest. 

On an instant all was anxiety and solicitude; a thou- 
sand maladies were enumerated, and as many remedies 
suggested: but Katinka put all proflers of service steadi- 
ly aside, and only enjoining quiet, re turned, as she 


| affirmed, to watch beside the invalid. 


The day wore on: the 
shorter—it was noon: again they fell upon the earth, 
and stretched slowly to greater length, like the limbs of 
a slumbering giant. The fair inmates of the harem had 
left the bath ; had slept through the hot hours upon their 
flower-sprinkled cushions, and were wandering through 


it was verging towards sunset, and 


shadows grew shorter and 


the palace gardens : 
still the Greek girl remained in the closed apartment, 


| whence no sound issued save that of her light foot as 


scended the stair, and mounted his over-fed horse, which | 


was held by a couple of fine-looking serudjest in the 
court of the fenduk; “we shall be galloping over sand 
before he descends to the city! Saint Nicholas, what a 
race to govern a Jand like this, and to bow the neck of 
the Christian—but the day will come—the day will 
come ” and with this vague, though apparently con- 
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| tone, of 


she occasionally moved across the floor. 

Twice the aga haba beat upon the door, and declared 
his intention to enter ; but eacli time he was deterred by 
a prolonged “ H-u-s-h !”’ from the subdued voice of Ka- 
tinka. He grew restless and unquiet, and walked through 
the harem, murmuring a few words to himself in a low 
which “hakeem” and “ pasha” alone 
audible. Occasionally he bent his ear, and listened, as 
he stupped before the embroidered screen which veiled 
the door of the apartment; but all was still; and at 


were 
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length his restlessness grew into suspicion, and without 
any preliminary warning, he softly drew back one of the 
battants, and entered. 


On a pile of satin cushions, immediately beneath one | 


of the windows, lay a lovely form, but the face was hid- 
den from the officious intruder by a profusion of long 
glossy hair, and by an arm of dazzling whiteness which 
was thrown across the face. The couch of the Greek 
girl had not been occupied, for the silver-fringed sheet 
was smoothly laid back as it had been left by the attend- 
ant slaves on the preceding evening ; and when the aga 
baba looked round to enquire from the fair Katinka the 
cause of this unnecessary vigil, he found that, save the 
sleeping beauty on the cushions, he was alone. In an 
instant the truth flashed upon him. He had been duped! 
Mischief had been at work in the harem, and his vigi- 
lance had slumbered! He sprang towards the low couch: 
he grasped the rounded arm: he gazed into the eyes 
that met his with an expression half mockery and half 
apprehension ; and his breath failed and his knees smote 
together as he beheld—Katinka! 

“ And the lady Carimfil—the sosun of the pasha— 
the wife of his highness”—he gasped out, “ where is 
she ?” 
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| bewildered as to the next step which it was necessary 

| for him to take in order to secure his own safety, he de- 

| termined to calm his brain, and to collect his ideas by 
applying the bastinado to the unlucky subordinate, whose 

| indolence had conduced in so eminent a degree to the 
catastrophe of the night. 

« Ana sena, sena baba—I will destroy his father and 
mother,” he muttered, as he ground his teeth until his 
jaws ached with the violence of their contact; « when 
the bowstring comes to my neck, if come it must, I shall 
at least know that he has not quite escaped—but that 
woman—that devil—why did I shrink before her gaze 
when it will soon be turned on me in supplication ! 
Why did I quail beneath her voice, which will so soon 
expire in a smothered shriek? Inshallah! I felt as 
though I withered beneath the influence of the Evil Eye.” 

A few more moments elapsed, and then a stifled groan 
was heard, and a wailing cry ; a few heavy blows, a fall, 
and the dragging of painful footsteps, which seemed as 
though the agony of a lifetime pressed them into the 
earth. 

The aga baba was soothed for the moment by this 
seasonable exercise of his authority ; but only for a mo- 





ment, for as the maimed negro crawled away, the recol- 


“Ne bilirim—what do I know?” asked the wily | lection of his ill-starred position returned upon him with 


Greek, in reply ; “I have slept; and I dreamed that she 
had escaped—and—” 
«“ Wallah billah—by the prophet! I believe that you 


are laughing at my beard,” muttered the negro from be- | 


tween his clenched teeth ; “ but have a care, proud slave, 
have a care—there are deep waves, strong cords, and 


sharp blades within reach of a ready arm. Beware, | 


lest ——”” 


“Slave in your teeth, vile tool of a dishonoured mas- 
ter !"’ exclaimed the Greek girl, springing to her feet, 
and extending her clenched hand in haughty menace, 
her long hair streaming over her shoulders and falling 
far below her waist, and her slight frame trembling with 
passion; “slave in your teeth, foul miscreant! who 


pressed the pillow of selfish indulgence when you should | 


have looked to the interests of your too indulgent mas- 
ter! Where were you, and your still more abject fol- 


lowers, when the giaour stole upon the privacy of the | 


harem, and wiled the dove from her nest! Where were 


you when the eagle swooped, that you heard not his | 


screams, that you marked not the shadow of his wings ? 
Off, to your injured Jord, and tell him bow doughtily you 
have done your duty,” 

«“ Lahnet be Sheitan—curse on the devil, and on thee, 
his handmaiden !” exclaimed the aga baba, undaunted 
by this display of feminine energy; “ listen to me, wo- 
man! do you know the price of this night’s work !” 
and he drew closer to ber, and hissed out in a voice that 
was unearthly in its shrillness, “can you estimate the 
penalty of your treachery ? I was her guardian, and my 
arm and my weapon were vowed to her security—you 


were her companion, you were beside her sleeping and | 


waking—our peril is equal—our peril is equal—one of 
us two must die.” 

“ Malumumdr—I know it,” was the calm and un- 
shrinking answer; “and I can tell thee even more than 
this; the contest may seem to be an unequal one—a 
woman is pitted against an aga baba—and yet”—and 
she laughed a low and bitter laugh; “ the case is not so 


desperate, when the woman is young, beautiful, and a} 


Greek. ‘This neck,” and as she spoke, she grasped it 


with her slender fingers, “ was never meant for the bow- 
string.” 

«“ Bakalum—we shall see!” growled the enraged ne- 
gro. 


« And we waste time,” added the fearless Katinka; 


“the pasha is judge between us; I have no words to} 


lavish on a slave like thee.” And the astonished func- 
tionary found himself urged to the very measure with 
which he hoped to have brought the trembling Greek 
girl quailing at bis feet. 

« Allah kerim,” he muttered, as he turned away trem- 
bling with dissembled rage; “ this tigress must be crush- 
ed, or I am a lost man !” 

But it was far more easy for the spirit-stricken aga 
baba to quit the presence of the Medusa-like beauty, 
than to present himself in that of the pasha. What 
account could he give of his own blindness? As he 
asked himself the question, he remembered the episode 
of the sleepy negro, who had amused him with the con- 
ceit of the cat leaping into the moonlight; and being 


| 


startling distinctness, and he felt as though his head was 
already rolling at the feet of the incensed and injured 
pasha. 

| What was to be done? His errand, though death- 
| fraught, must be executed at once. True, he was to 


| contend only against a woman; but he could not con- 


ceal from himself that there was about her an energy 
which would struggle even to the death, and that she 
was conscious of her advantage. 


| The brute force was on his side; but the subtlety of 


| spirit, the power of thought, the majesty of mind were 
| all in arms for her. The peace-loving and luxurious 
| pasha, who had been accustomed to her presence, and 
| by no means insensible to her excelling beauty, bereft 
as he was of his fair wife, and threatened by an isolation 
| of heart from which he would naturally shrink with a 
| very pardonable selfishness in the first moment of his 
bereavement, would probably yield to the spell of her 
| impassioned eloquence—and where would he then seek 
the victim ? 

The head of the aga sank upon his breast, and his 
heart heaved. He could not put the answer prompted 
by his own reason into words. 

With these reflections was he accompanied through 
| the gallery of the harem, to the selemliek; and no 
| brighter hope had suggested itself even when he stood 

before the veiled door of the satrap’s private apartment. 
| How he wished at that moment that he had been a less 
privileged intruder, that thus a few more instants of de- 
lay might have been his, while the ceremonies of his in- 
troduction to the presence of the pasha were performed ; 
but, alas! the wish was idle; and with the eye of every 
loiterer in the ante-room, upon which he was compelled 
at once to lift the screen, to pass the portal, and to stand 
before his master. 


—<=>_— 
CHAPTER V. 


«“ How now, Asref,” said the pasha, as the trembling 
aga baba bowed down before him ; “ ne istersiniz—what 
brings you here?—Nay, by my father’s beard! you 
tremble—you avoid my eye—speak, wretch —what of 
| my wife? What of my harem ?” 

In the energy of the moment, the satrap bad risen 
| from the sofa; and as he uttered the last eager question, 
he stood within a few paces of the shrinking slave! 

“ May he live to see the beard of his grandson white 
| with years!’ gasped out the aga baba; “a wolf has 
| stolen into the fold, or a lamb has strayed; is not the 
world free for my lord the pasha? Are not all the beau- 
ties of the earth at his disposal? Can he not as 

“ Enough of this,” said the satrap, with a frightful 
calmness which was more appalling than the fiercest 
burst of passion ; “say your words without metaphor 
or preface—words are idle—and Iam in no humour to 
| be fooled.” 
| The negro sank upon his knees; “Aman, aman— 
| mercy, merey—the lady Carimfil has fled ” 


| 








Words have no power to paint the transport of the 
pasha; the strength of half a dozen men seemed to have 
| passed into-his arm ; he lifted the unresisting negro from 





the floor, and then hurled him back with a fury that 
threatened the dislocation of every trembling limb; he 
spurned him as he groveled in the dust; and his fingers 
clutched the half of his handjar, as though his vengeance 
almost overcame his prudence, and that he thirsted to 
destroy him with the remainder of bis secret still unsaid, 
But the first moment of frenzied anguish over, he mas. 
tered the overwhelming passion—be was sure of his 
victim; and he had yet much to learn. A flood of min. 
gled memories pressed upon his brain; and when he 
again spoke, his voice was hollow and husky, like that 
of one whose lips have long been sealed. 

“ The tale was soon told; nor did the satrap inter. 
rupt it by a word or a gesture, until the wily Ashref, in 
order to divert his vengeance into another channel, ex- 
patiated on the treachery of Katinka, who had not only 
favoured the flight of the lost beauty, but cynningly 
concealed it until pursuit was hopeless. 

“And she knew it! The false Greek knew that she 
was to fly from me!” he then burst forth: “ May all her 
dastard nation be withered for her sake! Was it for this 
that I suffered her dark shadow to rest beside the light 
of my eyes; and her cunning words to conjure me into 
temporary forgetfulness of my own soul—but it is not 
yet too late for vengeance! Follow me, false slave! You 
shall not die alone if Saifula Pasha live to cross once 
more the threshold of his harem.” 

As he spoke, the satrap strode haughtily through the 
chamber, and passed out without casting a backward 
glance upon the fainting wretch who passively followed 
with death already in his heart. 

When the satrap reached the great ball whence the 
apartments of the women opened right and left, he found 
it deserted. The affrighted slaves, anxious to escape the 
first outbreak of his vengeance, had hastily concealed 
themselves on his approach; but when he stood upon 
the threshold of the chamber, where he had last beheld 
his lost Carimfil, he met the proud and unshrinking eye 
of the Greek girl who was standing in the centre of the 
floor. 

A bitter and a threatful malediction rose to the lips of 
the pasha; but the calm, assured, and thrilling gaze of 
those deep wild eyes arrested it in the utterance ; and 
he had advanced a pace or two into the rvom in silence, 
when the low sweet voice of the maiden broke the spell. 

“ Saifula Pasha, the lord of a powerful province, is 
come to seek from the captured Katinka tidings of his 
wife,” she said, in as undisturbed a tone as though she 
knew not that the soul of her listener shook with an- 
guish, and that his heart bled from a fresh and gaping 
wound; “let him rather ask the pampered slave who 
crouches close behind him, and to whom he had con- 
fided the safety of his harem, and his own honour! 
The eye slumbered that should have watched—the ear 
was sealed that should have listened—the hand was 
nerveless for whose clasp the naked cimeter had been 
prepared—and while that traitor lives, the name of Sai- 
fula Pasha will be a mark for scorn. What has the 
coward whispered to his master? That the Greek girl, 
who was purchased by his gold, cherished by his care, 
consoled in her bondage by his gentleness, had leagued 
with a false and unloving wife to stab him as he slept. 
Nay, speak not, wretch!” she exclaimed havughtily, as 
the aga baba was about to make another desperate effort 
at self-preservation, while the pasha remained thralled 
and overawed by an energy such as he had never before 
beheld; “speak not, lest thy false tongue be torn from 
between thy lying lips, and flung to the dogs who would 
turn away revolted by such foul garbage—” and then, 
as though the interruption had failed to break the chain 
of her ideas, she continued—*« But did the dastard mut- 
mur to his lord that the exiled maiden who had eaten of 
his bread, and rested beneath his roof, spurned at the 
efforts that were made to lead her also to abandon bet 
princely master? Did he tell how she withs'ood the 
prayers and tears of the fugitive, and how she mocked 
at the assurance that she would be the victim of an- 
other’s crime, and become the sacrifice of her own devo- 
tion ? If he told this also, let him stand forth, and bear 
witness that his eye, his ear, and his arm were employed 
in the service of his lord: but if he knew nothing of 
the struggle between the lost one and her early friend, 
then let him pay the price of his supineness.” 

« Mashallah !” murmured the bewildered pasha, qui'- 
ering with mingled rage, anguish, and admiration ; “ be 





is a false slave, and he shall die the death !” 
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« Away with him at once!” continued the Greek 
girl; “ his breath pollutes the chamber, and his vile soul 
cumbers the earth.” And without waiting the acqui- 
escence of the satrap, she clapped her hands, and two 
negroes instantly obeyed the summons. 

A few brief words from the pasha, who was startled 
into instant compliance with the unyielding will of the 
maiden, and whose weak nature was overwhelmed by 
the lava flood of passion that poured from her quivering 
lips, decided the fate of the wretched aga baba, who was 
borne from the apartment shrieking out his despair with 
all the shrill terror of a woman, 

As the screen fell behind the executioners and their 
victim, Katinka flung herself wildly upon her knees be- 
fore the pasha; every trace of haughtiness had vanish- 
ed from her brow—her eyes had lost their light, and 
trembled through a sea of tears; her head was bowed 
upon her heaving bosorn, and she was all the woman. 

« Look on me, my lord,” she murmured, as she clasp- 
ed the hem of his robe with her small fair hands; “ look 
on me, and listen to me, ere you condemn me—I do not 
mean to death—I care not for it—I do not fear it—but 
to the hopeless anguish of your displeasure. Am I to 
blame that the lost one loved you not ?—that she had 
poured the sherbet of affection over the flowers of para- 
dise before she entered your harem? and that she nursed 
the memory of her first love until it grew into disho- 
nour!—am I to blame,” she continued, in a yet fainter 
murmur, as the pasha was about to interrupt her; “ am 
I to blame that my heart clung where hers had failed to 
find a resting-place ? that, yielding to a passion I had no 
longer the power to control, I entered madly into a plot 
which was to ensure the absence of her who hid from 
me the sun of my existence? I have done—sen ektiar 
der—you are the master; I ask for no mercy save that 
which your beart may offer, by paying back the tender- 
ness of mine.” 

The astonished pasha hesitated for a moment, during 
which he looked down upon the fair young creature be- 
fore him; she was very beautiful, and Carimfil was gone: 
she loved him—for it never occurred to him to doubt the 
fact; and there is a charm in mbdvelty which deepens 
loveliness a hundred fold: but Saifula Pasha was a 
rigid moslem, and the maiden was a Greek ; and with a 
characteristic solidity he replied to her passionate appeal 
by a stammering allusion to her apostacy. 

The lip of the girl curled in scorn, but only for an 
instant ; the stake on which she had periled her life was 
not to be lightly lost; and rising from her knees, her 
dark eyes flashing once more with the intense light that 
seemed to burn into the soul, she exclaimed reproach- 
fully, “« And has Saifula Pasha yet to learn that all is 
easy to those who love? Shall not his faith be mine? 
his will be my law? and his greatness be my glory ?” 

“Inshallah !” said the satrap, overcome by the ener- 
getic eloquence of his companion; “I shall offer one 
soul to the prophet—one convert to the true faith.— 
Beyaz, I will forget the falsehood of which I have been 
the victim—severim seni—I love you—but—you must 
cease to be a giaour.” 

“Allan il Allah. Mahomet resoul Allah!” said Ka- 


_tinka, in a firm voice, and without the hesitation of a 


second; when the imaum claims me, I am ready.” 

“St. Estafania be my witness,” murmured the girl to 
herself, as the pasha left the harem; “{ will hang the 
chains that have so long pressed down my own spirit 
upon the soul of that coward. hearted despot, or the blood 
that was spilt at Scio shall be on my head! Love! ’tis 
a madman’s, dream—but power, wealth, and a proud 
name are thé tripod on which true happiness is based— 
Thave toiled for it—humbled my haughty spirit to ob- 
tain it—bent my neck to the oppressive yoke, and my lip 
to the ready lie—and these are my wages—” and she 
laughed bitterly as she flung back the lid of an inlaid 
casket in which were contained the costly jewels that the 
Circassian had abandoned in her flight. “These and 
the seltish passion of the moslem.” 


-_—<-—_ 
THE FAREWELL. 
BY ROBERT M. BARD, ESQ. 


Farewell ! like a leaf borne along on the blast, 
Without leaving an impress to mark where it past ; 
My name, unregarded, will float down the stream 
Of remembrance, as if but the trace of a dream. 





Hereafter ’twill waken no rapturous thought, 

But will be with the visions of childhood forgot ; 

It is as the bubble beheld on the main, 

As it bursts, sinks, and joins with the waters again. 


This acquaintance so brief you will think of no more; 
It never had place in your heart’s treasured store: 

My very existence will thence be erased— 

The record, perhaps, is already effaced. 


But although you can coldly, without a regret, 
My name, my acquaintance, my being forget, 
Your mem’ry shall still to my bosom impart 
Fresh raptures as long as life beats in my heart. 


Farewell! recollection will often review 

The hours so enchantingly spent here with you; 

For what theme is so fraught with the magic of bliss? 
And oh! what can waken such rapture as this ? 


Farewell! may the sunshine of happiness shed 
Its brightest, most lasting rays over your head ; 
And long may you live, in prosperity blest, 
When the heart that now throbs with the wish is at rest. 
Chambersburg, April, 1839. 
—<a 


THE MENDICANT. 


BY ROBERT M,. BARD, ESQ. 





True, I am old ; but ’tis not years alone 

Have thinned and whitened thus these locks that do 

But mock my temples with a covering. 

Grief hastens age ; her wand can wave with Time’s ; 

The wrinkles she inscribes upon the brow 

Are deep as his; and deeper on the heart 

Her foot-prints. Years may bow the body down, 

But, Sorrow ! thine the power to bend the soul,— 

And who like Want can teach humility ! 

Affliction’s hand has pressed me to the earth, 

And lean and withered Poverty has thrown 

Around me, as you see, her tattered mantle ; 

Whilst my old days behold me here—a beggar ! 

As houseless as the deer upon the hills 

That knows not where to seek a shelter when 

The snow-storm loads the bent and groaning air,— 

Asking from door to door precarious bread, 

The crumbs that fall from Plenty’s burthened table. 

The world is full of men, but none have I 

For fellow; of some other race, methinks, 

I am—the last remaining of my kind. 

Amid the crowd | move as by myself: 

Like some lone bird transported from its place, 

And freed beneath some sky it never saw, 

’*Mong birds of every song except its own. 

There is not one on earth that knows me; none 

To look with kindness on me as I pass, 

Save now and then some gentle ones—and they 

Only because their pity is a tribute 

They give to every wretched thing that lives. 

All that have ever Joved me have departed ; 

They who would in mine age have ministered 

To me ane not. A little group of graves 

Grown thickly o’er with grass and mountain flowers, 

And yearly drest by their old father’s hand, 

Is all that God hath left me of my children. 

My Mary sleeps beside them—happy that 

She stayed not long enough on earth to know 

How like a desert this green world may be, 

Without one living thing o’er all its breadth 

The heart may cling to, or that clings to us. 

Of all my house I only have been left, 

A wretch so leagued with want and misery 

That I have naught to do but suffer on, 

In silence, through my earthly pilgrimage, 

All hopeless that my lot shall e’er be mended. 

But soon my steps must end ; some day, perhaps, 

I'll lay me down a-weary by the way-side, 

My arm beneath my head, and no one near, 

And die: some passing traveller, perchance, 

Will find the beggar’s corse ; and strangers’ pence, 

Collected from the neighbourhood, will hire 

Some other wretch to give it burial, 
Chambersburg, April, 1839. 
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If princes reasoned deeply on this life, 
Its cloud-like changes, and sharp accidents, 
If we but measured glory’s transient life 
With the death-chamber, where all earth born power 
Struggles for moments, as the breaking chain 
Swing’s o'er eternity ; should we not laste 
Our course to mend, nor dare to govern ill? 
Horne's Cosmo pe Mepict 


PREFACE, 
WHICH THE READER IS REQUESTED TO PERUSE. 


It is hoped that the following pages may not only 
prove interesting, as recording the recollections of one 
who has witnessed some of the most appalling scenes 
which modern times have presented, but that they may 
be found useful, as forming a concise history of the most 
striking events connected with the revolution, 

Hitherto, the works which have appeared upon that 
eventful period have generally been of so voluminous a 
character, as to deter those persons from reading them 
who cannot dispose of a large portion of their time, as 
also others who have not the inclination to encounter so 
elaborate a detail, but vet would desire to be informed 
of the principal occurrences of so interesting an epoch 
in history. ‘To such readers the editor, therefore, flatters 
himself that the present volume will be found accept- 
able; and at the same,time that he has endeavoured to 
introduce every character and circumstance connected 
| with the revolution, which may be deemed interesting, 
| he has avoided dilating too fully on those scenes of hor- 

ror given in many works upon the subject, with such 
| disgusting and even indecent minuteness, as to render 
| them totally unfit for the female eye. 

The editor feels it incumbent upen him to state, that 
Madame Tussaud only consented to the publication of 
her “ Memoirs and Reminiscences” from the very press- 
ing importunities of her friends, she alleging that it 
would appear both vain and presumptuous in her to 
imagine that she was of sufficient importance to excite 
any interest in the public mind. One reason alone in- 
| duced her to give her sanction to the present work; so 
| many volumes having appeared upon the French revo- 
| lution, the one contradicting the assertions of the other, 
| SO as to render it difficult, in many points, to arrive at a 
| conclusion; and having, under these circumstances, 
often been appealed to as to the real truth of such state- 
ments, by different persons who were aware that she had 
| been an eye-witness of those scenes upon which authors 
| have generally written after the description of others. 





| 
| 


She, therefore, has been prevailed upon to give as accu- 
rate an account of what occurred during her residence 
in France, comprising a period of more than thirty 
years, as her memory will permit, and which may be 
considered as totally unbiased by any political prejudice. 
As, however, it might be supposed that her attachment 
to the French royal family, in consequence of having 
lived with them, and experienced their protection and 
| kindness, would render her testimony of a partial na- 
ture ; yet, on the other band, her uncle’s intimacy with 
| Voltaire, Rousseau, Franklin, Necker, Mirabeau, &c., 
produced that counteraction in ber mind which served to 
neutral se her feelings on the subject, and prevent any 
predilection from predominating for either party. 
Should her Reminiscences in France be favourably 
| received, she wiil then be emboldened to present to the 
public those-arising from her thirty-six years’ residence 
jin England, which will contain anecdotes of as many 
| conspicuous and eminent British characters, with whom 
she has been brought in contact, as the present work 
exhibits concerning those of the French, 
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It may be remarked, that throughout the following 
memoirs sufficient attention has not been devoted to- 
wards designating the precise period when many of the 
anecdotes occurred ; but an extreme difficulty has been 
found in ascertaining at what exact time certain circum- 
stances tock place, as, although the memory of Madame 
Tussaud is remarkably clear for events, it is not the 
same four dates, whilst, being nearly eighty years of age, 
and having passed so considerable a period of her life 
under a constant state of excitement, the recollections 
must sometimes be in a degree confused and impaired ; 
but that the editor should not lead his readers into error, 
by any anachronism, he acknowledges himself indebted 
to the second volume of a work entitled, “ How to en- 
joy Paris,” (by his brother, Peter Hervé,) which has 
been deduced from the best authorities, and is, in a chro- 
nological point of view, particularly correct. ‘The editor 
flatters himself, therefore, that no flagrant discrepancy 
will be found. 

With regard to the personal descriptions of the dif- 
ferent characters introduced throughout the work, it may 
be confidently asserted, that they are likely to be far 
more accurate than those generally given by other au- 
thors; Madame Tussaud, from her profession, naturally 
becoming a more accurate observer of physical appear- 


ance than others usually are; and most of the transla- 
tors from the French have fallen into the error of 
calculating the inch of France the same as our own, 
whereas the French foot is twelve inches seven-eighths 
English. Thus, in a recent work, describing Robespierre, 
he is stated to be but five feet three inches, but this be- 
ing French measure, he would be, according to our own, 
five fect eight. But as it appertains to human nature to 
see the faults of others with a keener eye than those we 
ourselves commit, it is but fair to conclude that the work 
now presented to the public must have its allotted por- 
tion, for which the editor claims the indulgence of the 
reader. 
i 


CHAPTER I. 


Introductory remarks—Madame Tussaud’s family—M. 
Curtius—Prince de Conti—His honourable conduct 
—V oltaire—Rousseau— Dr. Franklin—Mirabeau—La 


Fayette—Advancement of children—Conversazione— 
Disputes of authors—Description of Voltaire—of 
Rousseau—of Franklin—of La Fayette—His enthu- 
siasm—-Account of Mirabeau—Modeling, the taste of 
the day. 


The recollections of an individual, for many years 
the companion of the unfurtunate Elizabeth, sister to 
Louis the Sixteenth, and of one who moved, both be- 
fore and since the downfal of the royal family, amongst 
the most conspicuous characters of France, cannot fail 
to excite, even at this distant period, much interest in 
the pablic mind; for few events in history have ever 
caused so intense and permanent a sensation throughout 
Europe, as the French revolution of 1789, nor has there 
ever been an epoch which has so powerfully exhibited 
the bad passions of men, yet producing some few in- 
stances of the most exalted virtue,—as if to redeem, as 
it were, the honour of human nature, outraged, as she 
had been, by the enormity and multiplicity of crimes 
which were constantly being perpetrated. 

The interesting records of this short but exciting pe- 
riod, teem with examples of the most diabolical ferocity, 
and the most devoted beroism, which are, in fact, as 
numerous and as prominently marked as those which 
figure throughout the whole of the Roman history. 
France, like Rome, then had her Neros, her Caligulas, 
aud her Domitians: but so also had she her victims, as 
great as a Regulus or a Mutius Scevola; for, where 
shall we find more devotion to a cause than was dis- 
played by those royalists who, with calm decision, form- 
ed a rampart with their persons, purposely sacrificing 
themselves, to gain time for the monarch and his family 
to escape from their infuriated pursuers ? 

It is now nearly half a century since the commence- 
ment of the revolution, yet still we seck with avidity 
every detail that can add to our information concerning 
that extraordinary event ; and even at this day new 
works are continually appearing, both in this country 
and in France, still endeavouring to throw some new 
light upon a period so pregnant with horrors, the results 
of political fanaticism. But such is the keen desire to 
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obtain even the minutest particulars of times which pre- 
sented such a theatre of appalling scenes, that every vo- 
lume treating on those days of terror, is still sought and 
read with eagerness. 

But those individuals who were personal witnesses of 
the revolutionary operations, and who were of an age 
of sufficient maturity to regard them with an impartial 
and moralising eye, are now speedily disappearing from 
the vale of life; which enhances the value of those who 
yet remain amongst us, and we the more anxiously catch 
their accents, descriptive of catastrophes of the most san- 
guinary nature, of which we read, and at which we 
marvel, but which appear to us far better accredited when 
we hear them recounted from the lips of one who was 
actually a spectator, and sufferer from those decrees 
which deluged France with misery and blood. 

There are few persons, perhaps, now existing, who 
can give a more accurate account of all that transpired 
in the revolution than the subject of our biography ; 
her reminiscences being clear, her observations ever 
acute, and circumstances having brought her in contact 
with almost every remarkable character who figured in 
the revolutionary annals, 


Madame Tussaud was born at Berne, in Switzerland, 
in the year 1760; her father (who died prior to her 
birth) was of the military profession, and his name was 
Joseph Grosholtz, which is as renowned in Germany as 
Percy in England, Montmorency in France, or Vicomti 
in Italy. He was aid-de-camp to General Wurmser, 
with whom M. Grosholtz served during the seven years’ 
war, and was so mutilated with wounds, that his fore- 
head was laid bare, and his lower jaw shot away, and 
supplied by a silver plate. He espoused a widow named 
Marie Walter, who had seven sons, the daughter of a 
Swiss clergyman, justly celebrated for her fine person, 
and who lived to the age of ninety, and whose family 
were remarkable for their longevity, her mother living 
to a hundred and four, and her grandmother to a hun- 
dred and elever, They were of a highly respectable class, 
and their husbands were members of the diet, or par- 
liament of Switzerland. 

About two months after the decease of her husband, 
Madame Grosholtz gave birth toa girl, the subject of 
the present memoirs. For the first six years she re- 
mained with her mother, who at length yielded to the 
entreaties of her brotker, M. Curtius, who resided at 
Paris, but came to Switzerland for the purpose of taking 
charge of Madame Grosholtz and family, and of con- 
veying them to the French capital, As this event had 
so important a bearing on the subsequent pursuits 
throogh life of Madame Tussaud, a digression is requi- 
site, to state some particulars respecting her uncle, who 
afterwards assumed towards her the character of a fa- 
ther, both in regard to tenderness and authority,—legally 
adopting her, in fact, as his child. 

John Christopher Curtius was practising his profes- 
sion as a medical man at Berne, in Switzerland, when 
the Prince de Conti happened to be sojourning in that 
city ; and having accidentally seen some performance by 
M. Curtius, of portraits and anatomical subjects model- 
ed in wax, the prince was struck with the exquisite 
delicacy and beauty which those ingenious specimens of 
art displayed, and calling on M. Curtius to compliment 
him upon his talent, also observed that if he would fix 
his residence in Paris, he might depend upon receiving 
encouragement and patronage from the most influential 
characters in the kingdom; the prince promising his 
own and that of the royal family, as also introductions 
to the principal nobility of France, further stating that 
he would charge himself with providing apartments 
suitable to the purpose desired, and concluded by de- 
claring that he had no doubt but that M. Curtius might, 
with application, realise a handsome competence in exe- 
cuting the orders he would receive from the Parisian 
amateurs, 

M. Curtius, delighted that his works should have met 
with the approbation of a prince of the blood, and of 
one so wealthy and powerful as he was at that period, 
flattered by his promises, at once profited by so favour- 
able an opportunity, and, renouncing the medical pro- 
fession, proceeded to Paris. 

He was not deceived by the prince, who had already 
ordered apartments to be prepared for M. Curtius at the 
Hotel d’Allégre, in the Rue St. Honoré, where his time 
was, for a considerable period, wholly occupied in exe- 








ness not only equaled, but rather surpassed, his promises, 

It was after having practised his profession for some 
years, and finding the results highly lucrative, that he 
repaired to Berne, for the purpose of fetching his sister 
and her family. Marie Grosholtz was but six years old 
when she accompanied her uncle to Paris, yet Madame 
Tussaud declares that she has a perfect recollection of 
her arrival in that city, and that she remembers, with 
the utmost distinctness, the circumstances connected 
with the accession to the throne of Louis the Sixteenth, 
which happened about eight years after M. Curtius had 
brought her to the capital. 

By that time the house of M. Curtius had become the 
resort of many of the most talented men in France, 
particularly as regarded the literati and artists; and 
amongst those who were frequently in the habit of 
dining at her uncle’s, Madame Tussaud most forcibly 
remembers Voltaire, Rousseau, Dr. Franklin, Mirabeau, 
and La Fayette; and although she was very young 
when the two former died, every circumstance connect- 
ed with them made a powerful impression upon her 
mind. But early reminiscences are often the most per- 
manent, and when the amour propre is flattered by a 
personal compliment, it is for ever remembered and ap- 
preciated by a female, even in her days of childhood. 
Thus Madame Tussaud still well recollects that when 
she was but eight or nine, Voltaire used to pat her on 
the cheek, and tell her what a pretty little dark-eyed girl 
she was. Children at that period, in France, were 
brought forward when much younger than they are at 
present; marriages frequently took place at thirteen, 
and sometimes at twelve ; a child, therefore, of ten years 
of age, began to exercise its reasoning faculties, acutely 
forming observations, and from thence deducing its judg- 
ments, in the same manner as would a girl of the pre- 
sent day of sixteen. Of course there could have been 
no innate difference in their precocity then and at pre- 
sent; but in those days they had the appearance of be- 
ing more advanced than they now are, on account of 
their address and genewl bearing, having much more the 
air of self-possession than is now the case, their ideas 
being prematured by the manner in which they were 
elevated, and the mode in which they were received and 
treated in society. 

Independent of these circumstances, there are others 
which induced the belief that Madame Tussaud must 
have been a very precocious child. Early accustomed 
to sit at her uncle’s table, she was ever in the habit of 
hearing the conversation of adults, and persons possess- 
ed of superior talent. Full well she remembers the 
literary discussions which were sometimes conducted 
with much bitterness by the opposing partisans of the 
favourite authors of the day ; observing that she never 
could forget the acrimony displayed between Voltaire 
and Rousseau in their disputes in the support, perhaps, 
of some metaphysical theory in which themselves alone 
could feel intereste|, while the reflecting Dr. Franklin 
would calmly regard them, merely a faint smile some- 
times enlivening his countenance, as he coolly contem- 
plated the infuriated disputants; but the young La 
Fayette was full of fire and animation, listening with 
eagerness to all that passed; and his features, expressive 
of his ardent temperament, formed a singular contrast 
to the philosophic doctor, at whose side he sat; whilst 
the eloquence of Mirabeau shed a lustre on their con- 
versazione, composed, as they were, of such a nucleus 
of talent as might justly entitle them to be styled «the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 

One grand source of complaint which was preferred 
against Voltaire by Rousseau was, that he had often ad- 
vanced different ideas, which were purely original, at 
M. Curtius’s table, and which were intended to form the 
foundation of a future work, Rousseau ever specifying 
that such was his object; yet had he the mortification to 
find that Voltaire would forestall him, by bringing out @ 
volume containing those very opinions which his rival 
had expressed, and in fact the very thoughts and sub- 
jects on which be had dilated, and designed as the out- 
lines and substance of his next prodaction, Voltaire, 
perhaps, scarcely apparently listening to what was said, 
or taking up the opposite side of the question, would 
argue with vehemence against the very doctrine which 
he would soon after publish to the world as his own. 
Thus, whilst Rousseau was conceiving and projecting 
materials for his work, and in the simplicity of his heart 
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MADAME TUSSAUD’S FRANCE, 


1 his inspirations to his friends, his | did he look back upon the work himself bad made, 


whilst he was compelled to shrink from its ravages with 
shuddering disgust ! From what comparatively irrelevant 


d the fertility of his rival’s brains to his own ad- | and unsuspected causes spring the most mighty events 


which shake the power of kingdoms and of empires! 


Bitter, indeed, was then the venom which was emit- | as, to Dr. Franklin’s visit to Paris may be attributed the 
ted by those two celebrated authors at each other; most | primary cause of the French revolution, as La Fayette 


rancorous were the reproaches which Rousseau would 
jaunch forth against Voltaire, whilst Ais replies were not 
Jess deficient in their portion of gall. The latter was 
far more biting in his sarcasms than his competitor, who 


sometimes felt so irritated, that, losing his self-posses- | 


sion, the point of his satire often lost its keenness. Vol- 
taire alse Was ever gay, whilst Rousseau was generally 
the reverse, and rather misanthropic. 

When Voltaire retired, then would Rousseau give 


free vent to all his rage against his arch rival, till he | 
would exhaust all the abusive vocabulary of the French | 


language in expressing his wrath, exclaiming, OA, le 
vieux singe, le scelerat, le coguin! (Oh, the old mon- 
key, the knave, the rascal!) until he was fatigued with 
the fury of his own eloguence. He was younger than 
Voltaire by sixteen years, but they both died in the same 


year. The personal appearance of these two rivals, | 


Madame ‘T'ussa':d observes, was most singularly con- 
trasted ; Voltaire being very tall and thin, with a very 
small face, which had a shriveled appearance, and he 
wore a large flowing wig, like those which were the 
mode in the time of Louis the Fourteenth; was mostly 
dressed in a brown coat with gold lace at the button- 
holes, and waistcoat the same, with large lappets reach- 
ing nearly to the knees, and small-clothes of cloth of a simi- 
lar description, a little cocked hat and large shoes, with a 
flap covering the instep, and generally striped silk stock- 
ings) He had a very long thin neck, and when full 
dressed, had ends to his neckcloth of rich lace, which 
hung down as low as his waist ; his ruffles were of the 
same material, and, according to the fashion of the day, 
he wore powder and a sword. 

Rousseau was much below the middle height, and in- 
clined to be stout; he wore a short round wig with 
curls, something like that worn by George the Third, 
and what coachmen used to wear in this country, and 
which custom is still continued in some families of the 
old school ; he generally dressed in a snufl-coloured suit, 
very plain, and much resembling the present garb of the 
quakers ; but at one period of his life he adopted the 
Armenian costume, wearing a long robe, trimmed with 
fur, and cap of the same material. He was very fond 
of the Swiss mode of living ; therefore found the table 
of M. Curtius to his taste, 

Dr. Franklin, Madame Tussaud describes as having 
been an agreeable companion; his personal appearance 
was that of the most perfect simplicity, and his manners 
uuly amiable: she well remembers dancing with him 
on one occasion. He was a stout man, about five feet 
ten inches in height; his eyes were gray, his complexion 
light; he dressed in black; his clothes were cut in the 
old style ; he was remarked for having particularly fine 
legs; his hair was very long and gray. 

The Marquis de la Fayette was then a tall handsome 
young man, dressed in the costume then worn by a gen- 
tleman who affected not the extreme of fashion, nor the 
reverse ; he was elegant in his manners, full of vivacity, 
and extremely enthusiastic; an ardent advocate for 
liberty, to the indulgence and dissemination of which 
feeling may be imputed much that has since befallen 
France. He was constantly with Franklin, and from 
him La Fayette imbibed those ideas which led him to 
cross the Atlantic, to aid the Americans in what he con- 
sidered their struggle for freedom; and whilst amongst 
them, his romantic ideas of liberty, which had been en- 
gendered in France, acquired additional force; and, 
mentally planning the sublimest, although the wildest, 
theories regarding the forms of government, he returned 
to France, hoping there to realise the Utopia of his im- 
agination. Well-meaning, but short-sighted mortal ! 
how little did he foresee the dreadful effects which ever 
Ihust arise from suddenly conferring liberty on an en- 
slaved and uneducated people !* and with what horror 
——e 

* During an interesting conversation which took place 
at the apartments of the editor at Paris, a few months 
prior to the death of Ia Fayette, respecting the different 
forms of government, he observed, that the approaches 
of liberty ought always to be very gradual, and not con- 


was not alone in becoming the disciple of the transatlantic 


| philosopher ; for the minds of numbers of young en- 








| 





thusiasts amongst the French nobility also became im- 
pregnated with the seeds of republicanism, which, 
quickly germinating, were soon extended to all parts of 
France, and La Fayette’s arrival at once precipitated 
their maturity. 

The Count de Mirabeau was five feet ten, and propor- 
tionately stout; wore a profusion of his own hair, pow- 





| 
| 


dered, ever in a wild state ; he usually dressed in black | 


corded velvet, and adhered to the old fashion in regard 
to the make of his costume. He was much pitted with 
the small-pox, and had very dark eyes, and his counte- 
nance was particularly animated when speaking ; his 
powers of oratory were considered to exceed those of 
any other individual who figured in the revolution ; but 
their merits suffered much detraction from his violence 
and proneness to revenge. He was supposed, however, 
to'have been a sincere patriot, whether mistaken or 
otherwise, as to the means he adopted of serving his 
country. He used often to dine at M. Curtius’s; but 
Madame Tussaud states, that so much was Mirabeau 
addicted to inebriety, that, before he quitted the house, 
he became so disgusting that her uncle always declared 
he never would invite him again; yet, when Mirabeau 
paid his next visit, such were the effects of his fascina- 
tion, that he was sure to receive from M. Curtius another 
invitation, who, forgetting all that was disagreeable in 
the talented orator, was charmed with the engaging 
powers of his conversation. Although of noble birth, 
to display his contempt of rank and title, he took a shop, 
and sold cloth by the yard. He was a great libertine 
and spendthrift. Having dissipated a large fortune, he 
became overwhelmed with debts and embarrassment. 
There was an obscurity about his death: some suppose 
he was poisoned. He retained his firmness to the last 





moment, and as he resigned his breath, his hand wrote | 
— to sleep.” | 
| 


During Madame Tussaud’s residence with her uncle, | 
she had early imbibed the greatest taste for that art in 
which he so much excelled, but in which his niece so | 
closely imitated him, that it was impossible to distin- 
guish as to the degrees of excellence between their per- 
formances, At that period, modeling in wax was much 
in vogue, in which representations of flowers, fruit, and 
other subjects, were often most beautifully executed ; 
and to such a perfection had Madame Tussaud arrived 


|in giving character and accuracy to her portraits, that, | 
| lic mind at that period. 


whilst still very young, to her was confided the task of 
taking casts from the heads of Voltaire, Rousseau, | 
Franklin, Mirabeau, and the principal characters of that 
period, who most patiently submitted themselves to the 
hands of the fair artist. The cast which she took from 
the face of Voltaire was only two months before he died. 
M. Curtius, in addition to his talent as a modeller, also 
excelled in enamel paintings ; but to his extremely cor- 
rect judgment in regard to pictures by the ancient mas- | 
ters, he was mostly indebted for the fortune he acquired, 
frequently purchasing originals at a very moderate price, 
and disposing of them at a rate equal to their real value. 





ferred at once upon those who had lived in a state of | 
slavery under an arbitrary power, and without the bene- 
fit of education ; which opinion was founded upon the 
long experience of a life which bad been ever devoted to 
that sulject. Although bent with age, the same philan- 
thropy and energetic love of freedom glowed within him, 
as that which characterised his youth, but tempered with 
maturer judgment; hence, when the revolution of the 
three days took place, and he was called upon as the ar- 
biter of France respecting her government, he decided 
for monarchy, with liberal institutions, but observed that 
although a pledge was given for the promotion of the 
latter, yet it had never been redeemed, and he sighed as 
he made that declaration. He also stated that he con- 
sidered that the French had hardly emerged a sufficient 
time from the despotism of Napoleon to be in a fit state 
for a republic. 





| of one of its members, by being overwhelmed 


| their property, and doomed to penury. 
| the event had occurred, a circumstance accidentally 


CHAPTER II. 


Voltaire crowned—Callas’s extraordinary case— Princess 
Elizabeth—Her virtues—Her pensioners—Her occu- 
pations—Her habits of life—Palace of Versailles— 
Its magnificence—Its court—Its gaieties—Its theatre 
—Its gardens—lts water-works, &c.—Customs ob- 
served at that period. 


Amongst other interesting circumstances which Ma- 
dame Tussaud remembers, which excited at the period 
much sensution, was the crowning of Voltaire at the 
theatre of the Italian Opera, for the benefit of the de- 
scendants of Callas, ‘The prices were doubled, and the 
house was crowded to excess, and the enthusiasm which 
was displayed upon the occasion exceeded any thing 
which she bad at that time ever witnessed. He was 
afterwards crowned at the French theatre, in honour of 
a piece which he had written and brought before the 
public, from whem it elicited the most unbounded com- 
mendations, and, in every respect, was completely suc- 
cessful. Although at so advanced an age, he displayed 
the most lively expressions of delight, as he received the 
tokens of admiration with which be was invested by his 
applauding countrymen. In regard to the affair of Cal- 
las, Voltaire did, indeed, richly deserve the 
every lover of justice; and, as the circumstances con- 
nected with that extraordinary case may not be known 
to the majority of my readers, I shall give a brief state- 
ment of that dreadful event, which created the most 
powerful sensation throughout the whole of France, 
having brought a father to execution, and plunged a 
family into ruin, being a dire memento of the cruelty and 
injustice of the French laws at that period, as also of 
their mal-administration. 

Madame Tussaud still retains a 
the following particulars respecting the condemnation of 
Callas. He was a protestant, and resided at Toulouse, 
and being very strict in his religious principles, felt much 
distressed and indignant at his son’s attachfng himself to 


praise of 


clear recollection of 


a catholic young lady ; much acrimony had passed be- 
tween the father and son upon the subject, and the latter 
having been found hanging, and his parent discovered 
in the act of cutting him down, it was presumed that the 
father had been instrumental in his son’s death. Callas 
was immediately taken into custody, tried, and con- 
demned for the murder of his own child, and sentenced 
to be broken upon the wheel; which was carried into 
execution,—the distracted parent expiring under the 
most excruciating tortures. Dy an ancient and unjust 
law of France, when any one was guilty of murdering 
his offspring, his property was confiscated, by which 
means the family at large were punished for the crimes 
with 
poverty ; and even a stigma was attached to them. Such 
was the illiberality of thinking which pervaded the pub- 
In pursuance of this iniquitous 
law, the family of Callas were deprived, theretore, of 
Many years after 


| came to the ear of Voltaire, which induced him to think 


that Callas had not been guilty of the crime for which 


| he had been executed, but that the son had himself put 


an end to his own existence. Voltaire neglected no 


means whatever, to collect evidence to prove the suicide, 


| and succeeded in so doing, to the thorough conviction of 
| the parliament of ‘Toulouse; a reversal of the decree of 


confiscation was procured, and the family of Callas not 
only had their estates restored to them, but such was 
the general sympathy excited by their case, that a benefit 
was given them at the Italian opera. Perhaps there is 
not any act of Voltaire which redounds more to his 
honour, than the immense pains he took, and the deep 
interest he developed, in the exertions which be made 
for the unfortunate family of Callas. 

Amongst the different members of the royal family, 
who were often accustomed to call in at M. Curtius’s 
apartments, and admire his works, and those of his niece, 
was Madame Elizabeth, the king’s sister; and being 
desirous herse!f of learning the art of modeling in wax, 
Madame Tussaud was appointed to teach that princess, 
who, from having her young protégée often with her, be- 
came sv altached to her, that she applied to M. Curtius to 
permit his niece to reside at the palace of Versailles, Ma- 
dame Elizabeth desiring to have the constant enjoyment 
of Madame Tussaud’s society. 
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Had not the rank and misfortunes of Madame Eliza- | the governess of the Dauphin and Dauphiness (termed 


beth claimed the sympathy of posterity, her virtues alone 
so endeared her to those who knew her, that her memory 
would still have been indelibly impressed upon the hearts 
of those who enjoyed the charm of her friendship. She 
was strictly religious, and charitable, in the purest sense 
of the word, in all her thoughts and actions; benevolence, 
and an excess of generosity, characterised all she did: 
in fact, so amiable does Madame Tussaud represent her 
to have been, that even at this distant period she cannot 
speak of her without shedding tears—the merited tributes 
of affection and gratitude for the numerous kindnesses 
she had personally experienced from the princess. 

She evinced her attachment to Madame Tussaud in 
the most flattering manner; amongst other instances, 
she was required by Madame Elizabeth to sleep in the 
next room to her, in order to be always near her. Often 
she confided to her young friend the office of conveying 
alms to her pensioners; and on several occasions, the 
female who resided with Rousseau would come to the 
palace, and state that he was in some critical embarass- 
ment, and would be sent to prison for a debt which he 
owed, if not paid within a certain time. Madame 
Elizabeth, ever alive to the distresses of others, would 
the next day order a carriage for Madame T'ussaud to 
proceed to Paris with the sum adequate to relieve Rous- 
seau from his difficulties ; but if the amount sent by the 
princess exceeded the absolute necessities of the poor 
author, he would insist upon Madame Tussaud’s return- 
ing the overplus to his royal benefactress ; which cir- 
cumstance generally occurred, as she, ever generous, 
sought rather to contribute more than would supply the 
exigencies of the moment, than such a sum as would 
leave him, after they were provided for, deficient of 


further means. The succour which she afforded Rous- 





seau is the more remarkable, as his principles on theo- 
logical subjects were known to be so completely at vari- 
ance with her own: but, although extremely devout, 


she was not uncharit: ble towards those who differed | 
with her in opinion on matters of religion. 

So munificent was Madame Elizabeth in dispensing | 
her benefactions for the alleviation of the condition of the | 
unfortunate, that she generally anticipated her allowance, | 
and has frequently borrowed from Madame Tussaud, 
rather than reject the appeal of an individual who, she 
thought, merited relief. She had a certain number of | 

u 
] 


pensioners, who existed but upon her generosity ; but 
she generally displayed much discrimination with regarc 
to the objects on whom she bestowed her bounty, taking | 
much pains to ascertain whether or not they were per- 
sons who merited her notice; and she was particularly 
anxious to relieve old people, who had become the vic- 
tims of unmerited adversity. 

The princess would frequently rise at six, and ride for 
an hour or two; and having breakfasted, she would 
occupy herself with tambour-working, reading, writing, 
and sometimes playing upon the harpsichord, which, 
with other elegant amusements, generally employed the 
greater portion of her time. She was very fond of mo- 
dvling in wax, figures of Christ, the Virgin Mary, and 
other holy subjects, many of which she gave away to her 
But one of her occupations strongly exemplifies 
the temper of the times. It was much the custom, if 
any person was afflicted in the arm or leg, to send a 
representation of the limb affected to some church; 
which is still a frequent practice in France, particularly 
in the provinces, hoping that the saint to whom it might 
be dedicated would effect a cure, or intercede with a 
higher power to restore the member to its pristine vigour. 
Madame Elizabeth, therefore, with pious zeal, would 
often model in wax the legs and arms of decrepit per- 
sons, who desired it, which were afterwards suspended 
at the churches of St. Genevieve, St. Sulpice, and des 
Capucins du Marché des enfans rouge. What were the 
effects of these remedies Madame Tussaud did not state, 
nor was it the business of the biographer to enquire. 

Madame Elizabeth was remarkably strict in her ob- 
servance of religious duties; she was in the regular 
habit of confessing every Saturday, and of taking the 
sacrament every Sunday ; the Abbé Edgeworth was her 
confessor, and ranked as one of her most intimate friends. 
Those from whom she the most freqrently received 
visits, and to whom she appeared to be much attached, 
were the Princess de Lamballe, Mesdames Adelaide and 
Louise, the aunts of the king, the Marchionesses de 
Sivrac and de Conflans, and Madame Magot, who was 


friends. 





the children of France). Of the gentlemen who used to 
be often admitted by the princess, were Cardinal Rohan, 
and the Archbishop of Paris; she was, besides, in daily 
and almost constant communication with most of the 
members of the royal family. 

In person, Madame Elizabeth was rather handsome 
than otherwise, somewhat below the middle stature ; she 
had blue eyes, and a fair complexion, and light hair, 
powdered; latterly she became very stout, but ever re- 
mained elegant in her deportment, and most amiable in 
her manners, and was always very affable towards her 
inferiors; was very regular in her manner of living; 
dined at four, retired early, and seldom gave parties; 
like all the French royal family, she was particularly 
partial to the Swiss, which was one, perhaps, amongst 
other causes, of her evincing such a predilection in favour 
of Madame Tussaud. 

The palace of Versailles, where Madame Elizabeth 
resided, with the rest of the royal family, is justly cele- 
brated as being one of the most magnificent in the 
world; and however we now behold with wonder its 
fine elevation, its grand facade, its gorgeous gilded rooms, 
its beautiful paintings, and every attribute which splend- 
our could bestow upon the mansion of a monarch: yet, 
if such grandeur can dazzle our imagination whilst unin- 
habited, and comparatively abandoned, how much more 
brilliant must have been the effect, when its vast apart- 
ments were sumptuously furnished, and occupied by 
princes and nobles, who united every grace that the 
polish of manners, the elegance of address, and the rich- 
ness of costume could confer! But the same walls have 
long since been pervaded with an air of heavy, majestic 
gloom, where immense saloons are seen, and not a being 
is beheld, nor a sound heard, but the echo of one’s foot- 
steps, awakening but a sombre train of contemplation, 
whilst the mind anxiously recurs to the century past, 
and pictures to itself the gay groups of courtiers which 
once adorned its spacious galleries and halls-* 

At the period Madame ‘Tussaud was living with the 
Princess Elizabeth, at the palace of Versailles, then 
might the court be stated to be reveling in the acme of 
its gaiety. In the preceding reign, pleasure, luxury, dis- 
sipation, and even debauchery, had arrived at their cli- 
max; but when Louis the Sixteenth, with Marie Antoi- 
nette, ascended the throne, although all that was splendid, 
with every display of wealth and grandeur in the fétes 
and entertainments, still remained, yet they were, in 
some degree, divested of the vice and licentiousness 


| which were uncontrollably apparent throughout the 


reign of their predecessor. A higher cultivation of the 
arts, the improving state of literature, the study of dif- 
ferent accomplishments, an increased attention to the 





* Louis Philippe has recently restored the palace of 
Versailles to all its pristine beauty, and has, in some 
degree, perhaps, rendered it an object of still higher in- 
terest than ever; from the lower stories, even to the 
attics, all being covered with pictures, illustrative of the 
history of France, from the remotest period to the pre- 
sent time. One gallery contains the representations of 
the principal battles gained by France, in which those of 
Napoleon have not been forgotten ; indeed, the present 
king of the French has, with much liberality, neglected 
no opportunity of doing honour to the memory of 
Bonaparte, having had his statue placed in the Place 
Vendome, and at the Invalids; and by other means has 
testified the highest sense of his extraordinary genius. 

The bed-chamber of Louis the Fourteenth has been 
regilded, and decorated in every possible manner, so as 
to render it precisely similar to the state in which it was 
kept when inhabited by the grand monarqne, even as 
regards every article of furniture; and is certainly cal- 
culated to impress the beholder with the idea that he is 
viewing a realisation of the gorgeous splendour described 
in the Arabian Nights, of fairy palaces; which appear 
but as the phantoms of the imagination, until Versailles 
has been visited. 

On the whole, for those who love to dwell on the 
various epochs of history, and to see them represented 
in their different stages, and for those who are fond of 
the arts, Versailles now contains the highest attractions. 
One room in particular possesses a peculiar interest, 
containing the portraits of all the most celebrated gene- 
rals which France has ever produced, executed by the 
best mastets. 











various branches of education, all contributed to introduce 
a greater degree of refinement in the court of Versailles 
than at that of any other throughout Europe, whilst it 
was as unrivaled for its brilliance and its gaiety ; for 
France had gathered there her beauty and her chivalry, 
Such a court, presided over by a queen whose personaj 
charms were only equaled by the elegance and affability 
of her deportment, operated as a magnet, which attracted 
the majority of the French nobility. All strove to pay 
their court to the rising sun; all were endeavouring to 
outvie each other in the strain of compliment with which 





they addressed their royal mistress, whose superior qualj- 
fications justly commanded their admiration, whilst a 
constant attempt at expressing their deep sense of her 
perfections created a high-flown style of language, and 
an habitual tone of gallantry, until it became the vogue 
of all females to be addressed in an exalted vein of 
imagery, ever intended to convey flattery, yet in such a 
form, that it should not shock the ear by too direct an 
appeal to the understanding, leaving, as it were, a veil, 
however faint, to be removed, before the naked compli 
ment could appear; hence a figurative mode of speech 
and an excess of politeness were engendered, which 
could only gratify when accompanied, as they then 
were, by an elegance of mien, and a grace of manner, 
which gave a blandishment to every word and action 
which emanated from the French noblesse of that 
period. 

Whatever could be added to the fascination of col- 
loquia! powers, by adorning the person, was not neglect- 
ed; the expense and richness displayed in their costumes 
far exceeded that which is exhibited in the present day, 
particularly as regards the men; the rich and costly 
embroidery with which their drapery was then decked, 
had a far more brilliant effect than the plain coat and 
waistcoat of our own times ; lace frills, powder, a sword, 
and diamond buckles, also much contributed to give eclat 
to the male costume of that day, whilst the stomachers 
of the females were often one blaze of jewels. 

But with the soft and gentle manners of the women, 
and the gallant and chivalric tone of the men, a constant 
air of extreme gaiety was united, moving, as they were, 
in a vortex of pleasure. They had naught to employ 
their minds, but to devise new inventions for varying 
their enjoyments; but whilst experiencing a succession 
of these luxurious delights, whilst following a career of 
extravagant dissipation, and whilst basking in the lap of 
voluptuous ecstacy, it must not be imagined that the 
pleasant vices were wholly banished from the palace of 
Versailles. Gaming, in particular, predominated to an 
excess, the queen and princess losing deeply, whilst the 
Duke of Orleans won to an immense amount. Intrigues 
of various descriptions were by no means strangers, 
although not so prevalent as during the reign of Louis 
the Fifteenth ; the habitual pursuit of amusement within 
the walls of Versailles, the constantly conforming to the 
habits and etiquette of the court, had engendered a love 
of dress, and a degree of effeminacy in the men, although 
their courage was ever the same,—being then, as now, 
always ready to defend their honour with their swords. 
The only manly recreation which was pursued, was that 
of hunting, which was at that period, perhaps, a more 
favourite pastime than it has ever since been at the 
French court. 

Bout let us turn awhile from those scenes of revelry, 
from those gorgeous assemblies, where wealth was 
lavished with a reckless hand, where profusion and 
luxury abounded, even to satiety, where the cup of plea- 
sure was quaffed till its votaries were bewildered with 
delirium of enjoyment; and let us behold the source 
from whence came the means to supply those costly 
banquets. And what do we see but an empoverished 
country,—a peasantry in the last stages of deprivation 
and misery, by the people being so oppressively and in- 
judiciously taxed, that the cultivator, on whom the bur- 
den principally fell, could scarcely, even by his hard- 
earned labour, obtain a miserable sustenance, the major 
part of his produce being absorbed by the exactions of 
the state? An English author, who traveled in France 
at that period, states, that he has seen a plough drawn 

by a wretched horse, a cow, an ass, and a goat, whilst 4 
peasant, without shoes or stockings, guided it, as a half- 
naked urchin was endeavouring to whip his team for- 
ward. This, we must suppose, is an exaggerated picture; 
/ but certain it is, that the excess of extravagance into 
| which the French court and nobility entered, derived 
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their principal support from the sweat of the peasant’s 
brow; a8 France was never a great commercial country; 
therefore, landed property was the source from whence 
the nobles chiefly derived their wealth. 

Within the palace of Versailles is a most splendid 
theatre, the decorations of which are of a magnificent 
description. Madame Tussaud states, that within its 
richly gilded walls were performed Italian operas, and 
French plays, the audience consisting entirely of the 
royal family, and such of the nobility as happened to be 
at the court. When any ambassador, or individual to 
whom it was deemed requisite to pay particular attention, 
was invited, a play was always acted, expressly for the 
purpose of paying him a distinguished compliment, and 
the best performers which France could produce were 
selected; and, as might be imagined, the performances 
being of a superior description, the theatre formed one 
of the most rational and delightful amusements of any 
that were offered within the palace of Versailles. 

The gardens, Madame Tussaud states, at that period, 
formed one of the greatest attractions to the public in 
general. As they are, no doubt, known to the major 
part of my readers, I shall not enter into a detailed de- 
scription of them, which would be but a repetition of 
what has been given in so many works; suffice it to say, 
they are the most magnificent that can be imagined 
of the peculiar style which was in vogue at that day, 
but the stiffness and uniformity of which offends the eye 
which has been accustomed to a better taste ; however, 
the orangery, the parterres of flowers, the walks, the 
statues, the fountains, are always beautiful in themselves, 
viewed individually; the shrubs are of all the varieties 
that can be imagined, and every charm that nature could 
afford, with regard to the material with which the gar- 
dens are furnished, is in them to be found: it has been 
the spoiling hand of man alone which has marred the 
arrangement of nature’s gifts, bv clipping the trees and 
placing all in regular lines. The public were always 
permitted to walk, if full dressed, in these gardens, and 
the royal family would make them their promenade at 
the same time, and mix with the people in the most affa- 
ble manner ; and persons, in general, were on such occa- 
sions quite enchanted with the demeanour of their 
majesties, and the princes and princesses by whom they 
were accompanied, many of the nobility also attending 
them. 

The water-works in the gardens of Versailles are sup- 
posed to be the most perfect and beautiful of any in 
Europe; and as* they played almost every day at the 
time Madame Tussaud was residing in the palace, they 
were the means of drawing an immense number of peo- 
ple, who, gratified at so splendid a sight, lost no oppor- 
tunity of indulging themselves with the delightful recre- 
ation which a trip to Versailles afforded. 

Amongst other appurtenances contained within the 
walls of this palace, is a chapel of which the architecture 
and the decorations are the most rich and splendid that 
could possibly be imagined, and thither the royal family 
repaired to hear mass every morning ; and once a week, 
being Sunday, after returning from prayer, there was a 
grand couvert, at which the royal family dined in public. 
The table was in the form of a horse-shoe, the Cent 
Suisse (or Swiss body-guard), standing nearly close to- 
gether, formed a circle around it, and through, or rather 
between them, the spectators were permitted to view the 
august party whilst they were dining. ‘To this spectacle 
any one had access, provided they were full dressed, that 
is, having a bag wig, sword, and silk stockings: even if 
their clothes were threadbare, they were not turned back ; 
hor were they admitted, if ever so well clad, if without 
the appendages which the etiquette reqaired. The cos- 
tume of the Cent Suisse was magnificent, being the 
same as that worn by Henry the Fourth, consisting of a 
hat with three white feathers, short robe, red pantaloons, 
or long stockings, all in one, slashed at the top with white 
silk, black shoes with buckles, sash, with a sword and 
halbert. The royal family generally remained three 
quarters of an hour at table. 





CHAPTER III. 


Marie Antoinette—Her virtues—Habits and tastes— 
Louis the Sixteenth—His general character—His 
affability——Entertainments in the gardens of Versailles 
by night—Their enchanting effect—Balls within the 
palace—Dreadful contrast during the revolution—The 
king’s evil forebodings—Accomplishments of the queen 
—Benevolence of Louvis—His devotion and piety— 
Menage of Madame Elizabeth—Anecdote of Lovis 
the Sixteenth—Remonstrances of Louis the Sixteenth 
—The queen prevails—General extravagance—Arriv- 
al of Franklin—The respect he inspires. 


Marie Antoinette, the queen of Louis the Sixteenth, 
Madame Tussaud describes as combining every attribute 
which could be united to constitute loveliness in woman ; 
possessing youth, beauty, grace, and elegance, to a de- 
gree, perhaps, never surpassed, a sweetness and fascina- 
tion in her manners, enchanting all who-ever had the 
happiness to be greeted by the beam of her smile, in 
which there was a witchery that has more than once 
converted the fury of her most brutal enemies into ad- 
miration. She was above the middle height, and had a 
commanding air, but such as did not exact, but that won 
obedience: her complexion was so extremely fair, that 
Madame Le Brun, the celebrated portrait painter of that 
period, observed, when taking the picture of the queen, 
that it was impossible for the art of colouring to render 
justice to the exquisite delicacy and transparence of her 
skin; her eyes were blue, and the expression peculiarly 
soft. Her hair was light, and she always wore powder ; 
she was rather inclined to embonpoint, but not to a de- 
gree to alter the naturally graceful form of her figure: 
her bust and waist were of the most perfect symmetry ; 
her feet were small, and her hands remarkably beautiful ; 
whether sitting or walking, her deportment was such as 
ever to display both dignity and ease ; in fact, an innate 
grace appeared to pervade all her actions; her voice, 
even when speaking, was particularly harmonious, and 
she sung with much feeling and sweetness; she was 
perfectly fluent in the French language, and, in her mode 
of expression, there was a simple elegance, which ever 
imparted an irresistible charm to all her conversation. 

So fair a being, and one who occupied so exalted a 
station, could not fail of constantly meeting with the 
poison of adulation; but it never sullied the purity of 
her heart, at least as far as Madame T'ussaud was enabled 
to judge, and she formed her opinion from a thorough 
knowledge of the character of Marie Antoinette, which | 
she conceived she had the best opportunity of acquiring, 
from having so long lived under the same roof as her 
royal mistress. ‘That she was fond of pleasure, dress, 
and admiration, there can be no doubt; and that to the 
latter she might lend too willing an ear, is possible ; but 
that she ever was induced to be guilty of any dereliction 
from morality, Madame Tussaud regards as the foulest | 
calumny. 

The queen was very partial to riding on horseback ; 
and, on such occasions used to wear a green riding habit, 
splendidly embroidered with silver, and a Spanish hat 
with feathers, presenting so charming a picture, as she 
sat her horse with graceful ease, that, had she been buta 
private individual, she must have still riveted the atten- 
tion of every beholder by the elegance and beauty of her 
person. 

Louis the Sixteenth was a man of portly appearance, 
certainly rather handsome than otherwise: he was nearly 
five feet ten in height, but rather stouter than consistent 
with the ideas we form of a handsome figure. He was | 
decidedly an intellectual man, however he might lack | 
that nerve and decision of character which was so pecu- | 
liarly demanded by the extraordinary events which took | 
place during his reign, and the very critical positions in 
which he was placed. He did not enter freely into all 
the extravagance and dissipation of the court, but wanted 
firmness and resolution to repress those costly banquets 
and expensive nights of revelry, in which he would not 
participate. Instead of joining the gay throng, he would 
oft retire to pursue his studies. Hunting was his most 
favourite amusement; but, singular to relate, Madame 
Tussaud declares that he was so partial to making locks, 
that he was engaged in that occupation for some hours 
every day, and that many of those now on the doors of | 
the palace of Versailles were made by him. He was 








extremely affable in his manners, totally devoid of hau- | 





teur, and appeared generally cheerful; would frequently 
visit his sister, Madame Elizabeth, when Madame Tuas- 
saud, and other ladies, who might be present, would offer 
to retire; but he would seldom permit them. On one 
occasion she particularly remembers his stating, that he 
wished to speak to his sister, the tone implying that it 
was on a subject of importance, and Madame Tussaud 
rose to depart, but the king would not allow her, saying, 
“ Restez, restez, mademoiselle ;” he then entered into 
conversation with his sister, which was carried on in 
rather a low voice, he appearing to press her to comply 
with some request, which she seemed to state was not in 
her power, when suddenly the king arose from his chair, 
and turning round upon bis heel, said, “ Alors je suis 
tracassé de tous cotes” (then I am disappointed on all 
sides). Madame Tussaud suspected that it was an ap- 
plication for a loan of money from Madame Elizabeth, 
which she was seldom in a position to have it in her 
power to grant. 

Madame Tussaud had often opportunities of convers- 
ing with Louis the Sixteenth, and ever found him very 
easy and unreserved in his manner, which was untainted 
with any assumption of pride or superiority, and his de- 
meanour perfectly free from that appearance of conde- 
scension, or air of protection, which persons of his rank 
so often adopt towards their inferiors, 

Amongst the various descriptions of fétes and enter- 
tainments which took place at Versailles, Madame Tus- 
saud states, that none had a more beautiful effect than 
those which were given on fine summer evenings, when 
the gardens were illuminated, and the waters playing ; 
the variegated lamps were so introduced about the marble 
fountains, that they appeared as if mingled with the 
waters, communicating to their bright silver sheets all 
the resplendence of the prismatic colours which every 
where sparkled, as they reflected thousands of rays, 
which were emitted from innumerable lights, shedding 
their lustre in as many tints as the rainbow could de- 
scribe. ‘The most beautiful echoes also filled the air, 
produced from silver horns, played by skilful musicians, 
who were judiciously placed in the numerous arbours, 
bowers, and grottos, with which the gardens abound ; 
the melodious tones fiom one horn were scarcely suffered 
to melt in air, before its fading note was heard from an 
opposite grove, gradually swelling into its round and 
fullest force, then gently dying away, until lost in the 
breeze, or hushed by the sound of falling waters, till again 
the ear would catch the more powerful notes of horns 
playing together in parts, and ending in a continued 
succession of the most harmonious strains. Hundreds 
of orange trees were placed at certain intervals through- 
out the gardens, scenting the air with most delicious per+ 
fumes. Is it, then, surprising, that as many as a hundred 
thoasand persons have been present at the same time to 
witness such a spectacle, where, in facet, several senses at 
once were gratified? the sight, which was eompletely 
dazzled by the number of brilliant objects which, on abl 
sides, were presented to the view; the hearing, by the 
exquisite sounds which, without iatermission, were ever 
filling the air with their melodious notes, whilst the scent 
was greeted by the exquisite odours arising from beds of 
flowers, and the blossoms of the orange and myrtle, 
which were distributed in profusion around: in fact. a 
stranger, on first entering these elysian gardens, appeared, 
as it were, bewildered with delight, and as if transported 
to some fairy scene of enchantment. 

The royal family, Madame Tussaud states, would 
sometimes, with the nobles of their court, walk for a 
time amongst the people ; and at others, assemble in the 
great balcony of the palace, and appear to receive the 
utmost delight at viewing so large a concourse of people, 
all dressed in gay attire, and whose countenances un- 


| feignedly bespuke the excess of happiness which filled 


their hearts. Before midnight the public would gradually 
retire from the gardens, peaceably and cheerfully, to their 
homes; the reysl party, with their courtiers, would re. 
enter their gilded saloons ; music’s inspiring strain was 
the welcome herald which proclai:.ed all prepared forthe 
opening ball, and many young hearts beat with pleasure 
to the joyful sound. Marie Antoinette, ever peerless, 
both in rank and beauty, would first (with the king, who 
was unrivaled in the accomplishment of dancing, ) ele- 
gantly glide through the graceful movements of the 
minuet; then followed the sprightly gavotte, when many 
bright eyes sparkled with delight, whilst the smile of joy 
mantled on beauty’s cheek, “as they tripped it on the 
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light fantastic toe,’ or floated through the varied mazes 
of the favourite cotillion. Amongst the numerous 
females, whose personal charms were the theme of ad- 
miration, the most celebrated were the Duchess de Mont- 
morenci and the Comtess de Clermont, whilst the Comte | 
d’Artois, (since Charles the Tenth,) the Dukes de Choi- 
seul, de Rochambeau, de- Grammont, and Comte de 
Dillon (surnamed Le Beau Dillon), ranked as the most 
stylish and finest young men of the court, 

During the interval of the dances, whilst the fair were 
reposing from the fatigue of pleasure, then was the mo- 
ment for the accomplished courtier to display the powers 
of his art, in an age when compliment, wit, and repartee, 
were considered as qualifications indispensable for those 
admitted within the precincts of the royal saloons ; all 
essayed their utmost efforts to outshine each other in the | 
delicacy of their flattery, and in every finesse of gallant- 
ry ; thus, while the lady listened to her soi-disant adorer, 
her countenance, glowing with delight, would bespeak 
the tale to which she lent an ear, ever calculated to raise 
her in her own estimation, whilst the attitude and gesti- 
culation of her elegant admirer alone would proclaim 
the theme of his eloquence. Groups such as these then 
filled the drawing-rooms ; and those who breathed the 
soft balm of adulation were themselves as gratified as 
could be their fair and susceptible auditors, whilst an ex- 
pression of joyous feeling beamed from every feature, 
and “all went merrily as a marriage bell.” Alas, poor 
deluded beings ! how little did they think, that the splen- 
did suite of apartments, with their gilded cornices and 
painted ceilings, filled with beings on whom every arti- 
ficial aid had been lavished to endow them with grace 
and elegance, clothed in drapery, glittering with em- 
broidery and jewels, in a few short months would be 
polluted by the vulgar tread of the lowest wretches which | 


the dregs of Paris could disgorge, of ruffians of the | 
coarsest mien, who, with bare and blood-stained arms, | 
vociferating their hideous yells, bellowing rom room to 
room, with horrid oaths and imprecations, calling for | 
revenge upon the royal inmates of the palace, turned that 
which had so late been a scene of revelry and pleasure, 
into one of brutal riot and slaughter : yet such was the fact ; 
the burdens upon the people, and the bondage in which 
they were held by the nobles, became insufferable; the 
string was too tightly drawn, and at length it snapped, 
and no powers then could reunite the revel cords, once 
set free; anarchy followed, and, too late, the oppressors 
saw their error, and that they had carried their tyranny 
one point too far, 

It cannot be denied, that the royal family were most | 
generous in the sacritices they made, and the sums they | 
gave away, and thousands, no doubt, were relieved by | 
their bounty; but all their efforts could not ameliorate 
the condition of the millions who were suffering from 
the deeply-rooted corruption of the government, and the 
ma-laduinistration of the laws and of justice in general, 
particularly throughout the country, by the provincial | 
parliaments. 

The king, being a reflecting character, became often 
pensive, and, it is thought, foresaw and dreaded the | 
coming storm; but although possessed of physical, he | 
had not mental courage sufficient to stem the current of | 
disaffection, which was gaining strength and tributary 


aid from innumerable sources throughout bis kingdom. 
He usually, with few exceptions, retired to bis pillow at | 
ten, after having opened the ball in a minuet with the 


queen, although he was passionately fond of dancing, 
and was fully aware how much he excelled in the per- | 
formance of what was then considered such a test of 
elegance and grace. But his only attempts to repress 
the inordinate expenditure lavished in giving those sump- 
tuous entertainments at Versailles, which roused the | 
indignation of the people, consisted in satirical remarks 
and sallies of wit, turning them into ridicule, in which 
he was very fertile, and ever displayed much talent in 
his reproving sarcasms; but the queen, particularly 
skilled in repartee, repaid his philippic with interest ; 
whilst, enchanted and blinded by the torrent of admira- | 
tion which it ever excited, she had not the fortitude to | 
forego these bright assemblies which drew so many sa- 
tellites around her. 

It was not, alone, the personal attractions of the queen, 
nor her rank, which obtained those panegytics, which 
greeted her wherever she appeared ; but her accomplish- 
ments were such as, in that day, would for a private in- | 


| accomplished personage. 


| own private room, 
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much taste and execution upon the harpsichord, having 
learned of the Chevalier Gluck, highly celebrated for his 
musical talent at that period ; she also performed on the 
mandoline, a sort of small! guitar, and upon the musical 
glasses, having had Cartwright, our own countryman, for 
a master; she also painted landscapes and flowers with 
much taste and judgment; and, however general these 
branches of education are at present, yet, at that period, 
they were rarely cultivated by ladies to any extent, con- 
sequently Marie Antoinette passed for a most highly 
In no instance, perhaps, was 
her taste more displayed, than in the choice and arrange- 
ment of her costume ; but was supposed to appear the 
most beautiful, when dressed, d la polonaise, in light 
blue velvet, trimmed with black fur, white satin stomach- 
er, terminating in a point; sleeves tight to the arm, also 
trimmed with fur; head-dress, a la polonaise, of blue 
velvet, with bird-of-paradise feather and diamond aigrette, 
hair turned up frisé, gold lama veil, splendid diamond 
ear-rings, white satin in the front of the dress; no hoops, 
but made very full at the sides, with a demi-train. A 
Mademoiselle Bertan was her milliner, who then enjoyed 
the first rate celebrity, and was a person of large pro- 
perty, but lost it in the revolution, and died in poverty 
in London. 

The king, sometimes, also dressed in what was termed, 
a la polonaise ; but it was not with the intention of 
attracting admiration from the gay throngs of the crowded 


| court, but for the purpose of enwrapping him, during the 


extrerne severity of one of the hardest winters ever 
remembered, when he personally sought for distressed 
families, going on foot through the snow, where there 
was no other means of proceeding. Madame ‘ussaud 
well remembers often to have seen him in his polonaise 
coat; it was a light gray colour, trimmed with dark 


| brown fur, with large sleeves, lined throughout with fur, 


and was called a jura; with it he wore leathers, and a 


| three-cornered hat, 


The queen, also, was extremely charitable; and, 
though she was usually moving in a vortex of pleasure, 


| she found some time for reflection, which was generally 


directed towards the means of succouring the unfortunate; 
she was likewise ever attentive to the forms of religion, 
conforming to the customs observed at that period. She 
was fond of attending the hunt, in a carriage drawn by 
six horses, escorted by huntsmen in buff and gold lace; 
also by four men in the same costume, having hunter’s 
caps, who kept playing on French horns; she also fre- 


| quently went to the races given by the Count d’Artois.! 


At the procession of the Cordon blue, on St. Louis’s 
day, the king and the family attended, bare-legged, with 
light shoes. On return from mass, his majesty, on the 


| evening of Good Friday, washed the feet of twelve poor 


men, Passion week was kept very strictly ; the thea- 
tres and exhibitions were all closed ; the royal family 
visited frequently, during the holy week, Mount Calvaire, 
with the most splendid display of equipages; and the 
king, during the whole week, never broke his fast till 
sunset. They also went to the Fair of St. Germain, 
where a sort of Vauxhall was held, once a year, and a 
variety of entertainments were given. 

Madame Elizabeth did not enter much into the gaieties 


| of the court, being rather of a retired character; she 


never frequented the theatre, not being partial to it, but 
sometimes went, when it was the etiquette that she 
should do so, with the court; she also would occasionally 


| play cards of an evening with the royal family. She 


seldom dined at home, but when she did, it was with her 
ladies of honour, the dinner consisting of three courses, 
which, when brought up from the kitchen, was first 
placed upon a sideboard, and then arranged upon the 
table, superintended by the chief butler. A gentleman 
of the chamber, also, always attended, and four footmen, 
dressed in the king’s livery, which was entirely blue, 
trimmed with white silk lace, on ordinary, and with sil- 


| ver, on state occasions, silk stockings, shoes and buckles, 


hair powdered ; also with buckles and a tail. A chap- 
lain said grace. Four ladies’ maide attended upon 
madame, who were selected from the poor nobility, with 
whom Madame ‘Tussaud dined when she chose, or in her 
The princess always kept the fasts 
very strictly, 

Amongst the visiters to Madame Elizabeth, was often 
Louis the Eighteenth, then called Monsieur Provence ; 
but as he carried his excess of politesse to a degree which 


dividual have won the meed of praise; she played with | savoured too much of gallantry to be consistent with his 


| exalted character, according to Madame 'T'ussaud’s notion 
of things, he received from her a rebuke, which, although 
sixty years since, remains still forcibly impressed Upon 
her memory. ' It so happened, that his royal highness 
and she met on the staircase together, when he was dis. 
posed to carry his complimentary politeness to too prac. 
{ ucal an extreme, and she judged it high time to give him 
aslap on the face ; which so covered the prince with con- 
fusion, that when questioned by Madame Elizabeth, op 
his entering her presence, as to the cause of his apparent 
embarrassment, his hesitation in replying at once displayed 
that he was not so perfect at subterfuge and repartee at 
that period, as he has since proved himself to be; and 
notwithstanding all his evasive answers, the princess 
afterwards discovered the cause of his discomfited ap. 
pearance, and, for the future, his royal highness restricted 
his expressions of politeness and regard towards Madame 
Tussaud within more moderate bounds. 

The disordered state of the finances of the kingdom 
made a deep impression upon the mind of Louis; 
he listened with profound attention to the phil» 
sophers and talented men who were rising then in 
France, and yielded to Neckar who had been induced by 
Voltaire to prevail upon the king to abolish the privi- 
lege of the lords de fief 4 mainmorte, by which means 
| they could claim the inheritance of all men born on their 
| respective lordships; and however iniquitous such a law 
| must appear in the eyes of every one who has the 
| slightest idea of justice, yet, until the year 1788, it 
| always remained in force, although many of the seigneurs 
did not avail themselves of so disgraceful a license, 
which was no other than a legalised robbery. 

However, the king hearkened to the advice of prudent 
men, experienced financiers, and able calculators, who 
ever counseled a diminution of expenditure; yet all 
their remonstrances lost their effect when he encountered 
the queen, whose captivating influence soon neutralised 
that of any other counsellor; her soft persuasive tones, 
breathed, as they were, from the lips of beauty, accom- 
panied by all her fascinating powers, ever vanquished; 
and a stronger mind than that of Louis might have 
yielded to the witchery of such charms as those possessed 
by Marie Antoinette: and if the reader should imagine 
that a blind partiality for her royal mistress had induced 
| Madame Tussaud to present an extremely flattering and 

highly coloured portrait of the queen, let us but refer to 
| the description of our own countryman, and there we 
| shall find, in the words of Burke, as much of encomium 
expressed, as could be conveyed in a volume from the 





pen of ordinary writers. Speaking of Marie Antoinette, 

this elegant author says, “ Surely never lighted on this 

orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightfel 

vision! I saw her just above the horizon, decorating and 
| cheering the elevated sphere she just began to move in, 
| glittering like the morning star, full of life, and splendour, 
| and joy.” By the siren voice of such a being, were the 
better feelings of the unfortunate Louis ever subdued; 
and, after all his entreaties that the queen would renounce 
| or diminish the gorgeous fétes and entertainments she 
| was giving proved in vain, with a despairing air he would 
| exclaim, “Then let the game go on,”—and extravagance, 
pleasure, and dissipation resumed their reckless fling. 
One sumptuous banquet was but the precursor of another 
still more costly ; each tried to surpass the other in the 
magnificence of their costumes, the richness of their em- 
broideries, and the splendid display of the most expen- 
sive jewels; not only the queen, but many of her sub- 
jects, wearing large fortunes upon their persons, com- 
prised in the value of the diamonds by which they were 
adorned. Whilst the courtiers were alternately enter- 
tained with plays, concerts, operas, masquerades, balls, 
&ec.; and the nobles of the land all pressing forward, 
eager to float in the inebriating tide of joy which flowed 
throughout the palace; when excess of pleasure was st 
its zenith, and its votaries half inclining to pall with 
satiety, Dr. Franklin arrived at Paris. The simplicity of 
his manners and costume, the mild dignity of his deport- 
ment, the frankness of his air, the wisdom of his obser- 
vations, and the correctness of his conduct, made a most 
forcible impression upon the reflecting portion of the 
Paristans, and even many of the gayest of the courtiers 
conceived the highest respect for him, and approached 
with veneration the calm and virtuous philosopher. 
Statesmen, authors, men of learning and science, meta- 
physicians, political enthusiasts, and even the populace, 
crowded to obtain a sight of the republican delegate ; 
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and the richest embroidered suit was an object of insi- 
pidity, and passed unnoticed, whilst the simple garb of 
Franklin was the theme of admiration. “He unites,” 
said the people, “ the deportment of Phocion to the. wis- 
dom of Socrates; and from the period of the doctor’s 
arrival may be dated the change of sentiments which 
took place in the minds of the French upon political sub- 
jects, and which, improperly guided, overwhelmed France 
with ruin. 
—_— > 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ambassadors of Tippoo Saib—Prophecy of Mademoi- 
selle Bruce de Périgord—Princess de Lamballe— 
Turgot—Sartine— Comte D’Estaing — Interesting 
ceremony—Gomte St. Germain—Comte de Ver- 
gennes—Malherbes—The Trianons, favourites with 
the queen—The dauphin—Duchess of Angouléme— 
The forms and customs of the royal births and bap- 
tisms—Grand Te Deum at Notre Dame?” 


So much did the taste for resemblances in wax pre- 
vail during the reign of Louis the Sixteenth, that he, the 
queen, all the members of the royal family, and most of 
the eminent characters of the day, submitted to Madame 
Tussaud, whilst she took models from them; and when 
the ambassadors of Tippoo Saib were at Paris, the royal 
family amused themselves in a singular manner with the 
credulity of the Indians; after they had seen the public 
exhibition of M. Curtius, of wax figures, they were 
shown, as they supposed, such as were at the palace of 
Versailles; but instead of their being placed under the 
glass cases prepared to receive them, the courtiers them- 
selves entered them, whilst the king and queen were 
highly amused with the remarks of the Indians, who 
were much struck with the wax figures, as they imagined 
them to be, so exactly imitating life. 

About this period, as superstition held its sway more 
in France than at present, a prophecy by Mademoiselle 
Bruce de Périgord, a relation.of Talleyrand, created a 
powerful sensation ; although she had declared it for six 
or seven years before, yet persons were still expecting 
the fulfilment of the predictions of this modern Cassandra. 
She was an abbess, and about the close of the reign of 
Louis the Fifteenth, she foretold that there would be a 
revolution in France; that for a long period there would 
be neither king nor queen in France, but that there 
would be a sort of chaos, which would be ultimately suc- 
ceeded by a succession of monarchs, which would endure 
for ever. That it required no supernatural power to fore- 
see that a revolution must take place in France, all must 
be agreed, as it was often threatened, and dreaded during 
the reign of Louis the Fifteenth: to which event Ma- 
dame du Barry alluded, when she said to that monarch, 
pointing to a picture of Charles the First of England— 
“If you had not a minister sufficiently courageous to 
resist the efforts of your parliaments, and to brave their 
threats, they. would treat you as he was treated.” The 
fact is, that France, for fifty years prior to the revolution, 
had been existing with a volcano raging within her vi- 
tals, which must burst, sooner or later; and, whenever 
it did, chaos must be, for a time at least, the consequence; 
therefore, «it needed no ghost to tell us that,” nor any 
one endued with the cabalistic art to foretell the convul- 
sion which since occurred. With regard to the correct- 
ness of the race of kings and queers which are to endure 
for ever, we must leave for posterity to decide. Made- 
moiselle de Périgord was the superior of the convent of 
St. Clerc, at Paris, and performed a pilgrimage to Rome, 
telling Pope Pius the Sixth that he would be hurled 
from his throne and imprisoned ; the verifying of these 
warnings, and the fact of her giving up the money and 
silver of her convent to the nation, during the revolu- 
tion, caused her to be regarded at Paris with a respectful 
Veneration. She sit to Madame Tussaud for her por- 
trait, in 1799, having survived the storm she predicted, 
and lived to a very advanced age, 

Of all the interesting characters that visited Madame 
Elizabeth, Madame 'Tussaud was most charined with the 
Princess de Lamballe, whose. misfortunes and fatal end 
have excited so deep a sympathy, that her name can 
scarcely be pronounced without causing an involuntary 
shudder, whilst reminded to what excess the brutality of 
man can be carried. She was rather under the middle 
stature ; remarked for the extraordinary whiteness of her 
skin; had light hair, a good colour, aquiline nose, and 
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blue eyes, the chin rather too long and prominent, and, 
altogether, more pleasing than handsome ; but her amia- 
ble qualities and sweetness of manners endeared her to 
all who had the opportunity of appreciating her merits. 
This unfortunate princess was born in 1749, at Turin, 
and was named Marie Therése Louise de Savoie Carig- 
nan. She married the Prince de Lamballe, the son of 
the Duke de Penthievre ; and only six weeks after they 
were united, he was killed in a duel by the Prince de 
Condé, in the gardens of the Temple, for which he was 
temporarily exiled to his estates. She consequently be- 
came a widow, and remained such; she was the most 
intimate friend of Madame Elizabeth and the queen, and 
used very frequently to visit them. 

Amongst other remarkable characters, who figured in 
the reign of Louis the Sixteenth, Madame Tussaud well 
remembers Turgot, for whose memoirs we are indebted 
to the pen of Condorcet. The year after the accession 
of Louis to the throne, Turgot was appointed comptrolier 
of the finances; he was a middle-sized man, not having 
any thing in his person at all striking, but his manners 
were courteous and pleasing ; he dressed in black, which 
was the custom, and, indeed, an etiquette observed by all 
the ministers at that period. 

Sartine was made minister of marine, at the time 
Turgot was in office, in which department he gave the 
greatest satisfaction; but he had before been charged 
with the police, and Madame Tussaud states that his 
measures were so effective, and his countenance so harsh, 
that the people were quite afraid of him; he was rather 
tall in person, and had an imposing air, and was con- 
sidered to be a remarkably shrewd and conscientious man, 
discharging with ability every trust with which he was 
invested. — 

Madame Tussaud witnessed one spectacle at the court 
of Louis, which she found peculiarly interesting. The 
Comte d’Estaing, having returned from America, to 
which country he had proceeded as commander of the 
fleet, and having been successful in taking Grenada, he 
was hailed as a conqueror, and presented to the king, 
who received the count in the most flattering manner, 
and overwhelming him with encomiums and congratula- 
tions on his success, introduced him to the queen, who, 
with the ladies of the court, were prepared to receive 
him, all wearing what were termed Grenada hats, being 
of white satin, turned up in front, displaying a bouquet 
formed of flowers, called grenades; the queen, as she 
felicitated the count, and thanked him in the name of the 
country, crowning him with a wreath, composed of 
grenade flowers. Madame Campan, the perusal of whose 
interesting memoirs has recently afforded so much plea- 
sure, carried one basket of the emblematical flowers up 
to the queen, and Madame Tussaud was the bearer of 
the other. From these repositories, all who were not 
already supplied with the symbols of victory decorated 
their persons, every lady and gentleman wearing them as 
bouquets, The count was accompanied by a grenadier, 
presenting him to the queen as the first who mounted 
the walls of Grenada, and took the colours, whilst the 
brave fellow’s heait was gladdened by the acclamaiions 
and cheers which his courage had won from all the as- 
sembled court; and, as a reward for his valour, he was 
made an officer. The Comte d’Estaing, Madame Tus- 
saud describes, as having been a very fine looking man ; 
and although the services he had rendered his country 
could never be forgotten, yet they were not sufficient to 
prevent his falling a victim to the terrorists, being be- 
headed in 1793. 


The Comte St. Germain, Madame Tussaud states, 
was one of the handsomest men amongst the ministers 
of Louis, having a truly patrician appearance ; he was 
for some time minister of war, an¢ prevailed upon the 
king to suppress the corps of mousquetsires, or guards of 
bis person, as an unnecessary expense ; he was succeed- 
ed by the Comte de Montbarey, who was still less for- 
tunate in retaining his post, even than his predecessor. 

On the accession of Louis to the throne, he appointed 
the Comte de Vergennes as his minister of foreign affairs, 
whom Madame Tussaud describes as a remarkably amia- 
ble man, and most agreeable in his manners. She had 
often opportunities of speaking wit) him. He was con- 
sidered an extremely amiable man, long possessed the 
confidence of his king and courtry, only resigning his 
portefeuille with his breath, in 1787, when he died, 
much regretted by all who could appreciate his talents ; 





and his confidant, the Comte de Montmorir, was appoint- 
ed his successor. 

Of all the ministers who were invested with office 
under Louis the Sixteenth, none deserved the commenda- 
tions of posterity more than Malherbes. Madame T'us- 
saud remembers him well, and the highest respect is ever 
associated with every recollection which she retains of 
that upright minister. His person, she states, was dig- 
nified, his manners were mild, and his demeanour was 
such as to prepossess in his favour all with whom he had 
any transactions. The nobles, finding that he was dis- 
posed to attack their exclusive privileges, and require 
them to share with the people the taxes and various bur- 
thens which the pressure of the times demanded, con- 
trived to obtain his dismissal from office. Retiring from 
the political world, he traveled in an humble garb over 
great part of Europe, but reappeared to defend, with the 
powers of his eloquence, his royal master; which bold 
and virtuous act cost him his life, being guillotined under 
the reign of terrorism in 1794. 

Besides the great palace of Versailles, those of the 
grand and petit trianon were also in much vogue with 
the royal family. The former the king had built as a 
retreat for the queen, that she might there temporarily 
remain more quiet after her accouchement than would 
be possible if she continued at the palace, which was 
more or less frequented by crowds of visiters, and the 
gardens by the public at large. Madame Tussaud exe- 
cuted a group of figures, consisting of the ambassadors 
of Tippoo Saib, and several sepoys, which were placed 
in the grand trianon, arranged under a tent, in their east- 
ern and picturesque costumes. ‘The petit trianon was 
arranged entirely according to the taste of the queen, 
who, having a strong predilection for all that was Eng- 
lish, had the gardens arranged quite in the style adopted 
in this country ; instead of cutting and torturing trees 
into various shapes, leaving them to grow in their own 
native wild luxuriance, and planted indiscriminately, 
without any attention to form or regularity, but as na- 
ture’s fancy might have placed them. An English farm- 
house, with its dairy and water-mill, were also erected ; 
and, in this rural retreat, the queen loved to pass her 
quiet hours. They still are objects of high interest to 
the traveller who visits Versailles, and are carefully pre. 
served in perfect order. 

As a sweet innocent child is ever an object of interest, 
so must the little dauphin not be forgotten. He was 
considered much to resemble his mother, having the 
same pure complexion, beaming with all the freshness 
of childhood, a fine head of curling hair, flowing on his 
shoulders, light blue eyes, and a countenance which had 
much sweetness of expression. In his costume, a taste 
for that which was English, also, was displayed, as he 
was clad in a little blue jacket and trousers, just like one 
of our common sailors, except that there was a difference 
in the material, the former being of silk, and the latter 
of linen, something finer than such as are worn by those 
whom it was intended to imitate. 

The dauphiness, since the Duchess d’Angouléme, 
Madame Tussaud describes as having been a most charm- 
ing little girl. Alas! how little did she then think for 
what a troubled life she was destined, and that she was 
doomed to lose her father, mother, and aunt, upon the 
scaffold! She, like her brother, had a most beautiful 
head of light hair, which flowed in rich profusion over 
her fair neck ; she was decidedly a handsome child ; was 
dressed very simply, generally a white muslin frock, with 
a blue sash; was lively and engaging in her manners, 
ever ready to talk freely; intelligent, and generally in 
high spirits. Madame Tussaud was in the habit of see. 
ing much of her, as she used to come almost every day 
to visit her aunt, Madame Elizabeth. 


When a royal birth took place, many peculiar forms 
were observed. On the expectation of such an event, 
four of the ministers were compelled to be in attendance, 
who waited in an adjoining room, and as soon as the 
child was born it was brought out to them, that they 
might bear testimony as to the identity of the child, and 
that no imposition or deception was practised ; many 
other witnesses, also, were required to be present; 
amongst others, the Archbishop of Paris, by whom the 
child was baptised on the following day; but it was not 
until six weeks after that the grand and formal ceremony 
of its baptism took place, which was celebrated at the 
church of Versailles, with great pomp, when all the royal 
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family, ministers, ambassadors, and high authorities, as- 
sisted at the august ceremony. 

But at that time, one of the most magnificent and im- 
posing spectacles was the celebration of ‘Te Deum, at 
Notre Dame, as soon as the queen was sufficiently re- 
covered to undergo the fatigues necessarily attendant 
upon such a ceremony. The reyal family, the cardinals, 
and all the bigh dignitaries of the church, with the min- 
istry, and those who held offices about the court, in the 
richest eqnipages, and with a numerous actendance of 
troops of the finest regiments in Paris, decked in mili- 
tary pomp, swelled the gorgeous procession, which slowly 
bent its course to the cathedral, wherein was held the 
high pontifical mass. Whatever may be the persuasion 
or creed of any person, if one atom of human feeling 
glow within him, he cannot but feel awed at the gran- 
deur and solemnity of the celebration of high mass, and, 
above all, in so ancient and venerable a building as No- 
tre Dame. ‘To enter within its walls, even when naught 
is heard but the echo of one’s steps, still is there a calm 
and holy sensation, which absorbs the mind, and 1emoves 
it from all worldly thoughts, whilst an awful stillness 
hovers around, the subdued light glowing richly from 
the painted window, and a solemn gloom pervading the 
long-drawn aisles, attuning the soul to meditation and 
repose. But when the organ’s full round tones echo 
from the gothic walls, and expand into the vaulted roof ; 
when its softer notes, in plaintive melody, just melt upon 
the ear, and when the full choir resounds from the towers, 
as if ascending to the heavens as the pealing anthem 
swells the note of praise, is there a sensation in the world 
more sublime, more allecting, or more inspiring to the 
heart of man? The brilliant costumes of the princes 
and nobles of France, the splendid robes of cardinals, 
the rich vestments of the prelates and ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries, the glittering altars, the burning tapers, the 
rising incense, the doubtful light, which faintly leaves 
the imagination to form the objects fading from the sight, 
the grand conception, that all are met to exalt their 
thoughts in adoration of the same Supreme, and where 
the potent monarch and the lowly peasant alike, in reve- 
rence, humbly bend the knee, all conspire to elevate the 
mind above every sublunary feeling ; and many are they 
who recklessly, with sarcasm hanging on their lips, have 
entered the holy sanctuary during the celebration of high 
mass, W en the overpowering solemnity of the scene has 
forced them unconsciously to humble the heart, to check 
their scorn, and to bow the head: thus, “ fools who came 
tu scoff, remained to pray.” 

—— 
CHAPTER V. 

Madame Tussaud quits the Princess Elizabeth—Guests 
at M. Curtius’s—Reflection on the revolution—Reigns 
of Louis Fourteenth, Louis Fifteenth, and Louis Six- 
teenth, compared—Concessions of the latter—Pucitic 
commencement of the revolution—Silence in the pa- 
lace on politics—Patriotic feeling and offer—The 
Poissardes—The Algerine slaves—Monsieur de Ca- 
lonne—Marquis de Crillon—First sanguinary com- 


mencement of the revolution—Prince de Limbesc— 
His imprudence—Sensation excited—Remarks there- 
upon, 


At the commencement of the year 1789, M. Curtius 
was anxious to have his niece once more residing with 
him under the same roof; accordingly he repaired to 
Versailles, and made every arrangement for her departure, 
and, with reluctance, she took leave of Madame Eliza- 
beth. Soon after being reinstalled at her uncle’s, Ma- 
dame ‘Tussaud found that his guests were of a different 
complexion from those who had frequented his table, 
when she had before been an inmate of his house. 
Formerly, philosophers, and the amateurs and professors 
of literature, the arts, and sciences, ever resorted to the 
hospitable dwelling of M. Curtius; but they were re- 
placed by fanatic politicians, furious demagogues, and 
wild theorists, for ever thundering forth their anathemas 
against monarchy, haranguing on the different forms of 
government, and propounding their extravagant ideas on 
republicanism: yet amongst them were men of learning 
and of talent; but Voltaire and Rousseau had departed 
for their last homes, Franklin had returned to America, 
La Fayette and Mirabeau were deeply engaged in poli- 
ties, but still occasionally found time to visit M. Curtius. 
On Madame Tussaud’s return to his house, the political 
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| affairs of France were beginning to assume a most seri- 


ous aspect, and every symptom of an approaching con- 
vulsion was apparent throughout Paris and most of the 
provinces. During the latter months of her residence 
at the palace, she well remembers that much disquietude 
and apprehension existed on the subject, and after she 
had quitted, every week appeared big with some event 
which portended the nearer approach of the gathering 
storm. 

It is an extraordinary and peculiar circumstance, as 
also a bad trait in human nature, that it has generally 
happened, when governments have made concessions to 
an unenlightened peuple, that they have been received 
but as signals for demanding further sacrifices. This 
exacting propensity of the multitude may be observed 
throughout the history of nations almost universally ; 
but in no instance is it so powerfully exemplified, as in 
the case of the French revolution, which took place 
during a reign when more concessions were made to the 
people than in all those of the preceding, collectively 
taken. 

That the French should have submitted to the inordi- 
nate extravagance and ruinous expenditure of Louis the 
Fourteenth, with the consequent oppression and exac- 
tions, can be conceived, as there was a brilliant balo 
which illumined his reign, ever dazzling the people 
with the glory of his conquests, which induced them to 
hug their chains, bearing the despotism which they had 
to endure with patience, whilst glory still brightened the 
genius of France; and in the latter days of the monarch, 
pity for his misfortunes softened the hearts of bis sub- 
jects, their recollections being still green of the triumphs 
of his former career. But what reason can be assigned 
for the *rench having borne the grievances and tyranny 
to whica they were subjected in the reign of Louis the 
Fifteenth, which was one iniquitous succession of reck- 
less prodigality, of vice, dissipation, and debauchery, 
uniting all the bad propensities of a pitiless and arbitrary 
government, without possessing one redeeming quality 
to reconcile it to the suffering subjects ? 

On the parliament of Paris feeling indignant at the 
despotic edicts of Louis the Fifteenth, they, with lauda- 
ble spirit, observed, alluding to that of March 3d, 1766, 
“ Your edict, sire, is destructive of all law: your parlia- 
ment is charged to maintain the law, and, the law perish- 
ing, they should perish with it.” Accordingly, they 
were banished; and to his new parliament, reduced to 
seventy-five members, he made this arrogant and laconic 
speech, “ You have just heard my intentions from my 
chancellor; it is my will that you should conform to 
them. I forbid all deliberations contrary to my will, and 
all representations in favour of the ancient parliament; 
for I will never change.” Yet, although France mur- 
mured, she endured, without one effort to emancipate 
herself from the bonds of slavery, in which, by the feu- 
dalism of ages, she still was confined. 

What a powerful contrast does the succeeding reign 
offer! and let us take a review of the liberal acts and 
concessions to the people, which emanated from Loo s 
the Sixteenth, before he was coerced by the menaces and 
clamours of his subjects. In the first year of his ascend- 
ing the throne, he restored the ancient parliament, which 
bad been dissolved by his predecessor, although their 
privileges were confined. He next suppressed his mous- 
quetaires, or guards of bis person, on account of the 
expense. He abolished the privileges of lords de fief a 
mainmorte. In 1786 he curtailed his expenditure, and 
reduced his household, the better to be enabled to alle- 
viate the condition of the distressed, and pubiished an 
edict, bestowing the rights of citizens on protestants. In 
1788, he again reduced his h hold, which consisted 
of four hundred attendants less than when he came to 
the throne ; and, on the demand of parliament, he still 
further diminished his expenses. A storm occurring, in 
which the crops were injured, to the amount of three 
millions sterling, Louis remitted all the taxes for one 
year, and presented the people with fifty thousand pounds, 
The clergy renounced their pecuniary privileges, and the 
nobility did the same. These concessions were made on 
the 20th and the 23d of May, 1789; and, instead of 
their having a conciliatory effect upon the people, the 
fellowing month is that from which the revolution take; 
its date: that is, from the acceptance of the Abbé Sieyes’s 
proposal, that the third estate, being the commons, or 
representatives of the majority of the people; should con- 
stitute themselves into a national assembly, 











This might be termed the pacific commencement of 
the revolution, for as yet no sanguinary scenes had oc. 
curred. It cannot be denied, but that many evils stil] 
existed in the constitution of the government, the court, 
and many abuses in the administration of the laws; but 
the most iniquitous of all the privileges which remained, 
was that of the power invested in the king, of ranting 
letters de cachet, by which the ministers, or most infy. 
ential persons, were enabled to imprison those by whom 
they considered themselves aggrieved. Against these 
letters de cachet the parliament passed a decree, in the 
year 1787, for recalling exiled persons, which the king 
had the imprudence to cancel. The extravagance and 
splendour of the court was a subject of great irritation 
to the people, ata time when the finances of France 
were in so ruinous a state. Still, from the encouraging 
earnest which the king bad given in the reformation he 
had already effected, every thing was to be expected from 
him, if proper representations of grievances were con. 
veyed to him through the regularly constituted mediums, 
But as all men have their faults, so had Louis his por. 
tion; and in his resistance to his parliament, in some 
instances he was to blame, and he appears to have an. 
nulled some of their decrees, which must have been 
approved both by his head and heart, only from a feeling 
inimical to aught which spontaneously sprang from the 
parliament, diminishing his privileges as a monarch, al- 
though he would have ceded them to the mild persua. 
sions of his esteemed and confidential advisers. The 
parliament having irritated him, by refasing him every 
means of supply for the pressing exigencies of govern- 
ment, he was provoked to have recourse to the indiscreet 
measure of exiling the members to Troyes. After the 
revolution had begun, many were the sacrifices made by 
the king, of his interests and privileges, for which pos- 
‘erity will not afford him ‘mach credit, considering that 
they were influenced by intimidation. 

But it is remarkable how little notice was apparently 
taken throughout the palace of the disturbances and po- 
litical storms which were raging, threatening, and foment- 
ing without its walls. Madame Tussaud remembers 
often to have seen Madame Elizabeth, latterly, weeping, 
but could only suppose that her tears were caused by the 
increasing troubles which menaced her brother’s king- 
dom. She recollects the circumstance of Louis banish. 
ing his parliament, but no conversation was held upon 
the subject at the palace: although she well remembers 
her most intimate friend, Madame Campan (since sp- 
pointed governess to the children of the legion of honour), 
observed in confidence, how important a bearing it would 
have on the future progress of state affairs, how danger- 
ous was such a measure, and how much she dreaded the 
consequences. But there appeared, generally, a sort of 
understanding, even amongst the attendants in the palace, 
that politics was a forbidden subject ; so that it was only 
by accident that Madame ‘Tussaud ever heard of the 
transactions which were occurring relative to the govern- 
ment, and threatening its dissolution, with that of the 
monarchy, and, in fact, of all social order. 

Some most powerful instances of attachment of the 
people to the king were displayed whilst Madame Tus- 
saud was residing in the palace, one’ of which made a 
deep impression upon the king, and proved the patriotism 
of his subjects. On the arrival of the news relative to 
the defeat of the Comte de Grasse, with the loss of the 
magnificent ship of the line, the Ville de Paris, a tre- 
mendous sensation was‘excited of the deepest regret ; 
although the high reputation which that able commander 
had attained was rather increased than diminished, by 
the very gallant defence he made against a superior force ; 
and immediately numbers of the inhabitants of Paris 
met upon the subject, and sent assurances to the king, 
that a subscription had been guaranteed to the amount 
required for building a ship of similar force, to replace 
the one which had been lost. 

It is rather curious, that the same class of persons, 
that is, the poissardes (or fish-women) who were the 
most rancorous and violent in the revolution against roy- 
alty, were, at the time Madame Tussaud was with the 
Princess Elizabeth, the most forward in demonstrating 
their loyalty; coming to the palace on every birth-day of 
the royal family, with a corbeil of flowers, some twenty 
of them being admitted, carrying ‘bouquets, to the pre- 
sence of the queen, headed by a Madame Baupré, who 
was usually dressed with jewels, and gaily equipped for 
the occasion. She was the greatest purchaser of fish in 
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the market, and esteemed a person of high importance 
amongst her sisterhood, as were all such, in a minor de- 
gree, who were suffered to enter into the presence of 
majesty. 

One spectacle which Madame Tussaud remembers, 
whilst at Versailles, must have been highly interesting, 
consisting of monks from the convent of Maturin, 
(vielle rue du temple,) who in procession came to the 
palace, to solicit money for the purpose of ransoming 
the French subjects who were detained in slavery at Al- 
giers. The costume of the fathers was a loose white 
gown, with a red cross and black cowl. They generally 
received money from almost every house ; they were ac- 
companied by many of the unfortunate beings who had 
already been released from the bondage and privations 
which they had long endured, during their detention un- 
der the Dey of Algiers; their appearance was such as 
was calculated to excite the deepest sympathies of the 
human heart. ‘They were dressed like sailors, and still 
wore the chains upon them with which they had been 
loaded whilst in captivity ; their beards had been suffer- 
ed to grow, which gave them a venerable appearance, 
increased by their bended bodies, which had been borne 
down by the weight of the manacles which they had 
been compelled ever to drag with them, as they pursued 
their weary toil. It was in order to convey a true pic- 
ture of their sufferings, that they carried with them their 
fetters as they slowly moved along with the melancholy 
procession through the streets of Paris and Versailles ; 
but to such a degree was the compassion of the humane 
excited, that an application for alms was seldom made 
in vain. The miserable objects, who had already been 
rescued from slavery, had an air of premature age in- 
delibly stamped upon their countenances, produced, no 
doubt, from excess of labour, insufficiency of food, and 
exposure, in a hot climate, to the burning rays of a 
nearly vertical sun. But the French were then, as now, 
ever ready to succour distress, when they were not un- 
der the influence of the infuriating effects of political 
fanaticism ; therefore, when they saw before them the 
harrowing effects which slavery had wrought upon those 
who were redeemed from its horrors, to alleviate their con- 
dition, and to terminate the miseries of those still linger- 
ing in captivity, the sympathies of the public were 
powerfully excited, and their mite was cheerfully con- 
tributed for the relief of the sufferers. Ultimately they 
were conducted to the church, and at the foot of the 
altar were relieved of their chains. 

Amongst the most prominent characters, Madame 
Tussaud well remembers M. de Calonne, the unpopular 
minister of finance of Louis the Sixteenth. He was a 
short stout man, but had a polished address, and was a 
most complete courtier ; his devotion to the queen sur- 
passed that of any other minister, consequently he was 
a great favourite at the court, and proportionably dis- 
liked by the people. ‘The prodigality of his mivistry at 
last excited universal indignation, except amongst the 
small coterie which supported him. The day of reckon- 
ing arrived ; he declared the immense deficit in the pub- 
lic accounts, execution followed, and he retired from the 
storm, and took shelter in England, taking with him 
several objects of vertu which belonged to the nation, 
which were afterwards exhibited at Wigley’s rooms, in 
Spring Gardens; and the housekeeper of Monsieur de 
Calonne told Madame Tussaud that she sold them to 
defray certain expenses which had been incurred. So 
much was he the aversion of the people, that after he 
had left the country, the Comte d’Artois (since Charles 
the Tenth) became so obnoxious to the public for hav- 
ing supported the ex-minister, that the guards of his 
royal highness were attacked, in 1787, by the mob, and 
compelled to resort to force to defend themselves. 

An occasional visiter to Madame Elizabeth was the 
Marquis de Crillon, to whom Minorca surrendered, in 
1782. Madame Tussaud had frequent opportunities of 
seeing him; he was much respected, and was pleasing 
and gentlemanly in his manners. He was a fine look- 
ing man, with a very soldier-like appearance, and was 
mostly dressed in uniform; was considered a very brave 
man, and a great favourite with the royal family. 

The first event which may be cited as the sanguinary 
commencement of the revolution, Madame Tussaud but 
too well remembers. ‘The Duke of Orleans (the father 
of Louis Philippe) and Monsieur Necker, were the great 
favourites of the people. The former had been threat- 
ened with exile to his estate of Viller Cotterets; and 
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the dismissal from the niinistry of the lattet had greatly 
incensed the public; and they began to assemble in the 
streets, Palais Royal, &c, on Sunday, the 12th of July, 
1789, Vive Necker ! and Vive le Duc d’ Orléans ! were 
alternately shouted, and at last it was suggested that 
they should proceed to M. Curtius’s museum of wax- 
works and demand the busts of their two favourites. 
The idea was no soofer propounded than executed ; and 
the mob rushed in, en masse, to the exhibition room of 
M. Curtius, on the Boulevard du Temple, No. 20, re- 
quiring the busts of the idols of the people; which re- 
quest was immediately granted. They then requested 
that of the king, which was refused, M. Curtius observ- 
ing that it was a whole length, and would fall to pieces if 
carried about ; upon which the mob clapped their hands 
and said, “ Bravo, Curtius, bravo!’’ The time not fit- 
ting to refuse every demand, however unreasonable, to 
such persuasive petitioners, whose appearance was cer- 
tainly such as plainly indicated they were not to be de- 
nied, 

Having obtained the busts they desired, and elevated 
them upon small pedestals, they placed them on their 
heads, and, covering them with crape, paraded them 
through the streets ; but when arrived at that part of the 
Rue St. Honoré, near the Place Vendome, they were 
encountered by a detachment of a German regiment, 
called royale cravate (commanded by the Prince de Lim- 
besc) which instantly rushed upon the people, wounding 
several, and amongst others a private of the French 
guards, whose regiment had, but a few days before, 
been engaged in a dispute with the royal Germans. 
The former being close at hand, in barracks, in the place 
Louis XV., and being as much attached to the people as 
they detested the Germans, fired upon the latter: where- 
upon the Prince de Limbesc retreated into the gardens 
of the Tuilleries, and there charged the people, who 
were quietly walking and enjoying their usual Sunday 
promenade. An old man was the first who fell a sacri- 
fice. The utmost confusion ensued, and the garden was 
speedily cleared, whilst the troops surrounding Paris’ 
collected in the Champs de Mars and the Place Louis 
XV. 
Madame Tussaud declares that ii is impossible to form 
an adequate idea of the rage and indignation which 
these wanton acts of cruelty on the part of the Pr.nce 
de Limbesc excited amongst the populace; and to his 
imprudent and inhuman conduct may be attributed, in a 
great measure, the sanguinary scenes which followed. 
In England considerable outcries have been raised 
against the government, by the military having proceed- 
ed to coercive measures; but it has rarely if ever hap- 
pened, that the troops have charged or fired upon the 
people before warnings have been given, the riot act 
read, and ample time allowed for the people to disperse. 
But in the instance alluded to, no notice whatever was 
given to the persons assembled, that any violence was to 
be adopted against them by the military, who commenced 
their assault upon the mob so suddenly, that they were 
so taken by surprise, that the option of dispersing, or of 
obeying any order to that effect, was not afforded them. 
Madame T'ussaud states that when they came to her 
uncle’s to demand the busts, they were very civil, and 
their general bearing so orderly, that she felt no alarm 
whatever. M. OCurtius, when he found them coming, 
gave directions to shut the gate of a railing which was 
in front of his house, to prevent their rushing into his 
museum. They, making no attempts to enter, but civilly 
demanding what they required, and having in part met 
with compliance, they departed, without offering the 
slightest outrage. But even if the most partial review 
of the affair which might be given by the partisans of 
the prince be admitted, which stated that he had been 
sent for the purpose of dispersing the mob, and that be 
adopted the readiest means, still it is impossible for any 
argument to defend his charge upon those who were in- 
dulging in the recreation of walking in the Tuilleries 
Gardens. 


—— 
CHAPTER VI. 


Destruction of the busts—General consternation—Arm- 
ing of the mob—Their desperation—Taking of the 
Bastille—The Comte de Lorge—Madame Tussaud’s 
visit to the dungeons—Rencontre with Robespierre— 
His politeness—His harangue to the people—M. de 








Launay—The queen encouraging the troops—M. 
Bailly——M. Necker and Madame de Staél—M. Foulon 
—M. Berthier—Their assassination—Dreadful sensa- 
tion it excited. 


It certainly is the fact, that both in the revolution of 
1789, and that of the three days, 1830, the government 
shed the first blood, (in the latter case the editor was an 
eye-witness,) in the first instance, an enslaved unedu- 
cated populace, once having entered upon a contest with 
their rulers, and having obta'ned the upper hand, they 
set no bounds to their revenge. In the second instance, 
being more civilised and enlightened, they did not abuse 
the power with which they were invested, by the tri- 
umph they had gained over their oppressors. 

As might have been anticipated, the busts of the Duc 
d’Orleans and of Necker were totally destroyed in the 
confusion occasioned by the conflict which ensued be- 
tween the military and the people; some of the mob, 
however, returned to M. Curtius with some pieces of the 
head of Necker, but of the duke’s bust nothing more 
was ever seen, having, in all probability, been trodden 
to atoms in the hurry and disorder which occurred 
amongst the populace, in endeavouring to escape from 
the troops. 

The tocsin having thus been sounded by the injudi- 
cious conduct of the Prince de Limbesc, a universal 
terror succeeded, which soon yielded to fury, and “ To 
arms ! to arms !” was the cry of the people, as they hur- 
tied through the streets to the Hotel de Ville, where the 
electors of the general assembly were met, and cuuld not 
refuse compliance to the mob, who demanded weapons, 
and who, in point of fact, began to help themselves to 
such as they could find. 

At this period, Madame Tussaud describes the con- 
sternation as at its acme. The greater part of the re- 
spectable inhabitants dreaded the effects which might be 
expected from an armed rabble, whilst others were fear- 
ing to be attacked by the royal troops; which induced 
the citizens to assemble, and for their mutual protection, 
to form themselves into a sort of civic guard, adopting 
the Parisian cockade, which was fed and blue ; and this 
may be considered as the origin of the national guard. 

Every day, after the attack upon the people, brought 
with it some fresh causes of alarm. On the following 
the gunsmiths were plundered, and numbers of the lower 
orders were seen armed with different descriptions of 
weapons, some wearing helmets, having forced the an- 
cient armoury and Garde-Meuble, and seized thirty thou- 
sand muskets from the invalids and six pieces of cannon. 
The house of St. Lazare, a convent of the monks, was 
pillaged, whither they went in search of grain ; but this 
was principally the work of a set of brigands, supposed 
to have been the same gang who had, some time before, 
plundered and burnt the house of a person named Reveil- 
lon, a great manufacturer of stained paper in the Faux- 
bourg St. Antoine, pretending that he was about to 
reduce the wages of the men he employed, being three 
hundred in number. But the mob in general confined 
their plunder to arms, not touching money, and even 
pursuing those who attacked St. Lazare, and apprehend- 
ing others who had been found guilty of theft. 

At length, the populace appearing every hour to in- 
crease in number and in strength, the national assembly 
sent a representation to the king, of the state of excite- 
ment existing in Paris, requesting him to remove the 
troops by which it was surrounded, who, being so ob- 
noxious to the people, were the cause of the extreme 
irritation of the public mind, and which was augment- 
ing to a most dangerous extent. The king returned for 
answer, that he was the best judge as to the necessity of 
those troops. 

Meantime the populace becoming desperate, had con- 
tinued to congregate about the Bastille, crying out that 
no liberty could exist whilst that prison stood ; and on 
the 14th of July it was taken by the people, after a tre- 
mendous conflict, in which the mob displayed an heroic 
courage which would have done credit to a better cause. 
Thus was this strong fortress taken by an armed rabble 
in a few hours, which the great Condé vainly besieged 
for twenty-ihree days. 

The Bastille consisted of eight strong towers. It was 
surrounded with a fossé one hundred and twenty feet 
wide, and on the summit of the towers there was a plat- 
form, connected by terraces, whereon prisoners were 
sometimes permitted to walk, attended by a guard, Thir- 
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teen pieces of cannon, mounted on this platform, were foetid smell prevailing, in every respect nauseous to the 


fired on the days of public rejoicing. There were five 
sorts of chambers in the Bastille. The dungeons under 
these towers exhaled noxious vapours and stench, and 
were infested by rats, lizards, toads, and other loathsome 
reptiles. In the angle of each dungeon was a camp 
bedstead, of planks resting on bars of iron fixed ift the 
wall. These cells were dark and hideous, without win- 
dow or apertures to admit either light or fresh air. 
They were secured by double doors of three inches 
thick, the interior covered with iron plates, and fastened 
by strong bolts and heavy locks. ‘The most horrible re- 
ceptacles were the dungeons wherein the iron cages 
were fixed. These cages, the disgrace of human nature, 
were eight feet high, by six feet wide, and formed of 
strong beams, strengthened further by iron plates. 

In this prison were found engines for putting to tor- 
ture those unhappy persons whom the cruelty or jealousy 
of despotism had determined to destroy. An iron cage, 
about twelve tons in weight, was found with a skeleton 
of a man in it, who had probably lingered out a great 
part of his days in that horrid situation. 

De Launay, the governor, is accused of the most 
treacherous cruelty in having feigned to surrender, and 
alter having permitted a certain number of the mob to 
enter, closing the gates and having them shot. As might 
be imagined, he soon fell a victim to the revenge of the 
conquerors, who, repairing to the Hotel de Ville, seized 
M. Flesselles, the provost of trades, who, they consider- 


ed, had been tampering with them in promising them 
arms, and always disappointing them; he also fell a 
sacrifice to the rage of a triumphant armed mob ; and it 
is stated that a note was found in the pocket of the 
governor of the Bastille, bidding him hold out, whilst he 


amused the people with cockades. 
The Bastille at length forced by the populace, a search 
was immediately commenced for the unfortunate wretches 


who had been confined within its walls; they were six- | 


teen in number, and were found in the dungeons be- 
neath the prison. The most remarkable amongst them 
was the Comte de Lorge, who was brought to Madame 
Tuseaud, that she might take a cast from his face, which 
she completed, and still possesses amongst her collection. 
It is a whole length resemblance taken from the life. He 
had been thirty years in the Bastille, and when liberated 
from it, having lost all relish for the world, requested to 
be re-conducted to his prison, and died a few weeks after 
his emancipation. 

Another individual found within the Bastille was an 
Trish gentleman, named Clotworthy Skeffington Lord 
Masareen, but he was not confined in the cells, but had 
an apartment on the first floor, and was merely impri- 
soned for his debts, which were immense; he passed 
half his life in confinement, having been for a consider- 
able time in the conciergerie prior to his being removed 
to the Bastille. All the prisoners found within it received 
their liberty. 

The sensation excited by the capture of a prison, with 
which were associated such ideas of horror, may be 
easily imagined, and all Paris were flocking to visit the 
dungeons, upon which for ages no one could reflect with- 
out shuddering at the thoughts of those who were there 
doomed io pass their lives, without the hope of ever 
again being permitted to enjoy the blessings of day. 
Amongst others who were induced to visit those melan- 
choly mementoes of despotism and tyranny, Madame 
Tussaud was prevailed upon to accompany her uncle 
and a few friends for that purpose; and whilst descend- 
ing the narrow stairs, her foot slipped, and she was on 
the point of falling, when she was saved by Robespierre, 
who, catching hold of her, just prevented her from com- 
ing to the ground; in ihe language of compliment ob- 
serving, that it would have been a great pity that so 
young and pretty a patriot should have broken her neck 
in such a horrid place. How little did Madame Tussaud 
then think that she should, in a few years after, have his 
severed head in ber lap, in order to take a cast from it 
after his execution. He was accompanied by Collot 
D'Herbois and Dupont, who had come upon the same 
errand. They afterwards visited many of the cells, 
which were all that was loathsome and disgusting, being 
aout eight feet square, and extremely low. They then 


proceeded to examine the small bedstead and straw mat- 
tress, which had been left as they were found on the 
capture of the prison; one chair and table, on which 
stood a pitcher, formed the rest of the furniture; a damp 


senses, 

After recognising M. Curtius, and exchanging a few 
words with him, Robespierre harangued the people, as 
nearly as Madame Tussaud can remember, to this effect: 
Alas, (mes enfans,) how severe a lesson do we now re- 
ceive from these gloomy dungeons by which we are sur- 
rounded, and in which so many of our fellow-creatures 
have been immured! That monarchical dominion needs 
for its support the misery and persecution of such indi- 
viduals, whose virtuous minds have dared to resist the 
current of oppression, has been, from time immemorial, 
but too evidently manifest. We are now treading 
that ground on which, for centuries, have perished the 
victims of despotism; then may these mansions of misery, 
these monuments of tyranny and injustice, act as incen- 
tives to every patriot to hurl down the banners of arbi- 
trary power, whilst every man shall lend a hand in rais- 
ing the standard of liberty and independence, and boldly 
assert his natural rights ! 

Afier visiting many different cells, they arrived at that 
where the Comte de Lorge had been confined, when 
Robespierre again burst forth into an energetic declama- 
tion against kings, exclaiming, Let us for a while reflect 
on the wretched sufferer who has been just delivered 
from a living entombment, a miserable victim to the 
caprice of royalty; and can we calmly behold such 
| scenes, and are we so pusillanimous as to soffer their 
| repetition without exerting all our physical and moral 
| strength for their repression? No, Frenchmen! the 
| torch is kindled which shall light the minions of aristo- 
| cracy to their earthly tomb, and the heart of every lover 
| ot his country is inspired with an ardent zeal to main- 
tain the cause of freedom, or to perish in the contest. 





| For what is the value of our lives, if they can only be 
| sustained by the sacrifice of our liberties ! ‘The orator was 


| followed by Collot-d’Herbois and Dupont, who also dis- 
played their eloquence to the same effect, and were 
| highly applauded by their auditors. 


| 
| It has been affirmed by the partisans of M. De Launay, 


the governor of the Bastille, that he was a man who bore 
| a good character for humanity ; and it is cited as a proof, 
that when the Seine rose so high as to come into the 
| cells of the prisoners, which occasionally happened, such 
was his kind feeling, that he would reinove the unfortu- 


| nate inhabitants to some other parts of the prison. 
| Such was the fury of the mob against the governor, 





that wheua they obtained possession, they would have 
massacred a beautiful girl, supposed to have been his 


| daughter, who came forward, trembling with agitation ; 


but she was defended by some French guards, who bad 
assisted in taking the Bastille, and was ultimately saved 
by the humanity of one of those boatmen who bring the 
wood down the Seine; he preserved her life at the risk 
of his own. It was the second governor who was her 
father. 

For some time after the capture of the Bastille, Ma- 
dame Tussand states that a fearful excitement pervaded 
all Paris; but the mob, as if astounded at their own 
prowess, and expecting that the armed force would next 
day bear down upon them, forebore from any demonstra- 
tion of their strength; but it was the awful calm which 
precedes the storm; and many perceiving that it was 
only pausing to gather strength, took the epportunity of 
quitting France; amongst whom were the Comte 
d’Artois, the Polignac family, and several other princes, 
and many nobles. 

Much apprehension existed in the minds of the peo- 
ple, that it was the intention of the government, at the 
instigation of the court party, to storm Paris, as, just 
prior to the taking of the Bastille, certain movements 
were observed at Versailles, such as the queen, with the 
Duchess Je Polignac, and other ladies, being seen con- 
versing with the officers and the troops, to whom refresh- 
ments were sent; and it was very natural, in such com- 
motions, that the royal family should do all in their power 
to ingratiate themselves with the soldiers, for to what 
other protection could they look for safety 1 and when a 
deputation was commissioned to the king from the 
national assembly, Mirabeau. sent the most stinging re- 
proaches as to the manner in which the foreign hordes 
were treated, flattered, and feasted at the court ; whilst, in 
their revels at the palace, they drank to the destruction 
of liberty and the downfal of France. He concluded by 
observing, that such orgies were the preludes to the 
massacre of St, Bartholomew. 





However, when the king appeared before the national 
assembly, his language and deportment were s0 concilia- 
tory, that his speech elicited the most enthusiastic 
applause; and for a time, a very short time, alas! all 
parties appeared reconciled to each other. 

At that time, Madame Tussaud states that much effort 
was made by Bailly, who had been elected mayor of 
Paris, in endeavouring to pacify the people. She knew 
him well; be was a most amiable man, and possessed of 
much talent, which he exerted to the utmost to soften 
the prejudices and errors of both parties. His appearance 
was not prepossessing ; his face was shaped like that of 
a horse, his figure tall and thin; he used to come to her 
uncle’s very often. He was not only respected asa man 
of the most unblemished honour, but considered a pro- 
found philosopher, And amongst other conspicuous 
characters who dined at M, Curtius’s, was Necker, ac- 
companied by Madame de Staél, who was, at that period, 
good looking, but, although very young, inclined to be 
stout: she was then animated and clever, rendering her- 
self very agreeable in conversation. 

Necker was a countryman of M. Curtius, and a true 
Swiss in appearance; a tall stout man, of rather an 
ordinary mien, the expression of his countenance very 
grave and abstracted; but when he began to converse his 
society becaine very pleasant: his exterior savoured 
more of the countryman, than of one who had been ac- 
customed to fill the highest stations, and commune with 
royalty, 

Although M. La Fayette had always been indefatiga- 
ble in preserving order in his character of commandant 
general of the national guards, yet, as he could not be 
every where at once, a circumstance occurred, which again 
filled the minds of all the respectable inhabitants with 
horror. 

A Monsieur Foulon, a neighbour of Madame Tus- 
saud’s, had been an intendant, and in the ministry, a 
short time after the dismissal of Necker; and Foulon 
having once said, that if he had his will, he would make 
the people eat hay, which he was aware had been repeat- 
ed, he was conscious that he was an obnoxious man to 
the populace ; therefore, when he retired from the minis- 
try, he caused it to be reported that he was dead. ‘That 
maneeuvre did not long succeed ; the people sought him 
in the country, found him, and conveyed bim to Paris, 
on the way reproaching him with what he had said, with 
regard to how he would feed the Parisians; and with a 
collar of nettles round his neck, a bunch of thistles in 
his hand, and a truss of hay tied at his back, he was 
dragged to the Hotel de Ville. At the same instant his 
son-in-law, Monsieur Berthier de Sauvigny, was seized 
at Compiégie, and brought to Paris at the very moment 
the rabvle were persecuting Foulon. Notwithstanding 
all the efforts of Bailly and La Fayette, to save the un- 
fortunate old man from the fury of the mob, Foulon was 
hanged, and his head then cut off and shown to Berthier, 
who made desperate efforts to disengage himself from the 
crowd ; and once succeeded, and snatching a weapon, 
defended himself with much courage, but was at length 
subdued, and shared the fate of his father-in-law. La 
Fayette, publicly to express his disgust at so barbarous 
an act, resigned the command of the national guard, but, 
for the good of his country, was induced to resume it. 
Madame Tussaud well remembers Foulon, but never 
heard any thing against him, except his having made the 
unfeeling assertion regerding the people. When they 
paraded about the streets with hishead upon a pike, they 
put some hay in his mouth, to express their indignation 
at the brutality of his remark. 

This event was a dreadful shock to all who wished 
well to their country, as it proved that the mob were 00 
strong for the constituted authorities ; the only defence 
that could be made by them was, that the affair was so 
sudden, that it was impossible io collect a force svffi- 
ciently strong to stem the fury of the people before the 
whole tragedy was terminated, 


—>— 
CHAPTER VIL 


Duke of Orleans—His habits—His prodigality—The 
Duchess of Orleans—the Abbé Sieyes— Dinner given 
by the life guards—Injudicious proceedings—Scarcity 
of bread—Fury of the women—Maillard heads them 
to Versailles—Calamitous consequence—Peace re- 
stored by La Fayette—Marquis de Fabvras— Louis 
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the Eighteenth—Execution of F'abvras—A ppointment 
of the day for the general federation—Preparations, at 
which all classcs labour—Anniversary of the capture 
of the Bastille and the day of general federation— 
'‘riumphal cars—Procession—Divine service—Decla- 
ration of the oath—Universal enthusiasm—Baron 
Trenck. 


Amongst the most constant visiters at M. Curtius’s, 
was the Duc d’Orleans, (the father of Louis Philippe, 
the present king of the French,) whom Madame Tus- 
saud describes as being a man of about five feet nine in 
height, and not a short man, as has been stated in a 
modern work upon the revolution ; she having taken his 
likeness, and a cast from him, had a better opportunity 
of judging than most other persons; his features were 
by no means bad, but his face was disfigured by pimples 
and red pustules; he was well made, rather stout than 
otherwise. He was one of the most dashing characters 
of the day ; he kept a great number of horses, many of 
which were British, as also were most of his grooms. 
He affected the dress of the English, and followed what 
the French considered the most prominent vice of that 
nation—that of drinking to excess. He would some- 
times, at M. Curtius’s, make himself extremely agreeable ; 
but at last he would become intoxicated, and then, Ma- 
dame Tussaud states, her uncle would contrive to get 
him out of the house, by inducing him to go to a tavern 
opposite, called the Cadran Bleu, which stood where the 
Jardin Turc is now situated, where he would remain 
carousing with his companions for hours, and become so 
riotous and disorderly as to break the windows, and com- 
mit other excesses. He used to frequent the court occa- 
sionally when Madame Tussaud was residing at the 
palace, but was never liked or much respected by the 
royal family ; with the queen, particularly, he was upon 
bad terms. By giving away large sums of money he 
rendered himself very popular with the people, as also 
by his taking the democratic side of the question ; his 
fortune being so immense that it enabled him to purchase 
popularity. ..His enemies have stated, that he was a 
coward, but his career and his death proved him other- 
wise. Wishing to witness a naval engagement, he ac- 
companied Comte d’Orvilliers, who was appointed to 
comioand the fleet destined for America, which encoun- 
tered that under the orders of Messrs. Keppel and Paliser, 
without any decisive result on either side. The duke 
had the charge of the rear division, but the ship he was 
in did not come into action. Having tried an expedi- 
tion on the water, he next determined to try one in the 
air, and went up in a balloon; after which he resolved 
to explore the bowels of the earth, and descended into a 
remarkably deep mine: and although in all these in- 
stances he is reported to have betrayed much timidity 
and apprehension, it is not probable that it was the case, 
as the act of entering upon such adventures by choice, is 
not that of a poltroon; and when he was beheaded in 
1793, he showed great firmness ard sang froid. 

The Duchess of Orleans, daughter of the Duc de 
Penthiévre and wife of Egalité, Madame Tussand 
states, was a most amiable woman, and universally re- 
spected, but his mother had the reputation of being very 
depraved. One of the duke’s most intimate companions, 
at one period, was the late Duke of Cumberland, who 
was not much more abstemious in his enjoyments than 
Egalité himself. They once breakfasted together at M. 
Curtius’s, He was much liked by his servants, to whom 
he ever proved an excellent master; indeed, bis nature, 
until perverted, was kind and compassionate. He pos- 
sessed great physical strength, and excelled in all the 
manly exercises; he affected much carelessness in dress, 
generally wore small-clothes and top boots, and had not, 
by any means, a patrician air. He was so much dis- 
liked by the royal family, that Madame Tussaud remem- 
bers one day the Princess Elizabeth saying to her, that 
she considered the Duke of Orleans as a disgrace to the 
family. 

The Abbé Sieyes was in the habit of dining two or 
three times a week at M. Curtius’s. Like many of the 
priests who were not high in office, he was very poor. 
The abbé had, in general, rather a grave deportment, 
and parsonic appearance; but sometimes he would relax, 
and his usually abstracted air would disappear, when he 
would unreservedly enter into conversation on all sub- 
jects. His mind, however, was generally absorbed with 
Politics, and no one, perhaps, had a greater share in ef- 





fecting the revolution than himself; in person he was 
about the middle height, and very thin; his head was 
small, and his figure particularly spare and meager. 

Paris, at this period, seemed doomed to suffer a suc- 
cession of misfortunes, which kept its inhabitants in a 
constant state of feverish alarm, whilst they were ever 
ready to take fire if the royalist party exhibited the 
slightest demonstration which might be construed into a 
hostile feeling towards the revolution; and Madame 
Tussaud relates a circumstance which took place on’ the 
2nd of October, which contributed greatly to irritate the 
minds of the people. The life-guards gave a dinner to 
the officers of the garrison, which was held in the thea- 
tre of Versailles. Madame Elizabeth, anticipating some 
evil consequences, was muc' depressed and went to 
prayers. The boxes were filled with spectators from the 
coart. The officers of the national guard were amongst 
the guests. Wine and gaiety elevated their spirits; they 
drank the health of the royal family with drawn swords, 
and the soldiers of the different regiments were intro- 
duced ; the trumpets sounded a charge, but the national 
toast was either refused, or purposely omitted, and the 
song, O Richard,o mon roi! l'univers t’abandonne, 
(Oh, Richard, oh, my king, the universe abandons thee,) 
was most injudiciously introduced, implying that the 
king was in imminent danger; and white cockades were 
distributed, whilst that of the nation was trampled under 
the feet of some of the ultra aristocrats. ‘The king and 
queen entered ; numbers threw themselves at their feet, 
and escorted them back to their apartments. 

The next day a breakfast was given, when a repetition 
of the same scenes took place, and the same persons at- 
tended. T'be queen expressed herself delighted with the 
dinner ; her words were caught with eagerness, and in- 
dustriously repeated, and caused an immense irritation 
in the minds of the people. Scarcely were the murders 
of Messrs. Foulon and Berthier perpetrated, before an- 
other cause of apprehension was declared ; all the hor- 
rors of famine threatening to overwhelm the population, 
and to produce another cause of excitement to exas- 
perate the heated state of the public mind. A scarcity 
of bread was at length announced, which alone was suf- 
ficient to produce a commotion in France, whilst in 
bread appeared to centre the food of the people, as at 
that period it formed nine-tenths of their sustenance. 
Rice was distributed as a substitute, which did not calm 
the murmars of the populace. Ladies offered their 





jewels to the national assembly for the wants of the | 


state; the king sent his plate to the mint for the same 
purpose, and patrio ic gifts multiplied upon Necker’s 
alarming account of the state of finance. 

But no sacrifices could appease the people, distracted, 
as they were, for the want of bread; and the women 
crowded in multitudes to the Hotel de Ville, seizing the 
arms, driving along the cannon, and forcing with them 
all they met. A man of the name of Maillard, putting 
himself at their head, with some adroitness, prevented 
them from committing any violence, under the pretence 
of leading them to Versailles, and found, at last, that he 
could not deter them from so doing; and ultimately 
twelve women were admitted to the royal presence; but 
the king received them so graciously, and so feelingly 
deplored their distress, that they were much affected, and 
one of them—young, handsome, and interesting—was 
so deeply moved, that she could not articulate the word 
tread. The king, with great emotion, embraced her, 
and the women quitted the palace considerably softened 
by their monarch’s sympathy. 

Madame Tussaud states, that Maillard, the leader of 
the female column, was the son of a bailiff in the neigh- 
bourhood where she lived, who was a worthy old man ; 
although Maillard himself was a rough, ferocious, ugly 
looking fellow ; had formerly served as a common soldier 
in the queen’s regiment; had been branded for having 
robbed his comrades; and that he broke his father’s 
heart, and was afterwards a spy of the police under 
Lenoir; but having been very active in taking the Bas- 
tille, he had gained a certain ascendency over the lower 
orders. Although some pretend his motive was good, 
with regard to bis conduct in leading the women to Ver- 
sailles, yet the consequences were most important, and 
caused much bloodshed; as, when the twelve females 
delegated by the whole body returned to report the re- 
sult of their mission, they could not obtain belief as to 
their representations, and would have been torn to 
pieces, had not the Comte de Guiche, with the life- 





guards, hastened to their relief. Some firing took place ; 
two of the guards fell, whilst some of the women were 
wounded, and others forced their way to the iron gate of 
the palace ; shots were again exchanged without its ever 
having been decided from whence the first proceeded ; 
ultimately the mob penetrated into the palace, and had 
it not been for the activity and precautions of La Fayette, 
the king and queen might have fallen a sacrifice to the 
fury of the mob; but all the posts intrusted to the 
charge of that vigilant commander maintained their posi- 
tion, keeping in check the immense mas-es of the in- 
furiated people. But because he took half an hour’s 
rest, after twenty-four hours of incessant exertions and 
fatigue, his enemies have made it the subject of 
calumny, condemning him for what transpired during 
his interval of repose; although, when he at last restored 
tranquillity, at the hazard of his life, Madame Adelaide, 
the king’s aunt, ran up to La Fayette, and, clasping him 
in her arms, said, “ General, you have saved us!” Thus 
we have a confirmation from the fountain head of the 
royalist party, that it was to La Fayette’s exertions the 
monarch and his family owed their salvation. 

After a few months of comparative tranquillity, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which Madame Tussaud represents 
as having excited the most intense interest. The Mar- 
quis de Fabvras was accused of having been intriguing 
to promote measures for carrying off the king; the as- 
sassination of Bailly and La Fayette, it was pretended, 
was also contemplated, and various other charges were 
preferred against Fabvras. What also militated much 
against him, in the estimation of the public, was, his 
having been a lieutenant of Monsieur’s (since Louis the 
Eighteenth) Swiss guards; he had been traveling in 
different countries, and, it was supposed, was endeavour- 
ing to induce foreign powers to take an active part for 
Louis the Sixteenth, and that he had a mission from 
Monsieur to that effect. Fabvras was arrested, and 
placed in the chatelet; was tried, condemned, and hanged 
in the Place de Gréve, on the 11th of February, 1790. 

Madame ‘I'ussaud declares that it was the general 
opinion that he was an agent of Monsieur; although 
that prince, apprehensive that if such a circumstance 
were known it might fatally involve himself, of his own 
accord went to the Hotel de Ville, and made a declara- 
tion of his innocence. What Fabvras himself stated on 
the night of the execution, strengthened the belief that 
Monsieur was the person who had employed him, The 
unfortunate marquis asked if he made a declaration, 
naming his employer, would that save him? but as the 
reply gave him no assurance to that effect, he observed, 
“ Then I will take my secret with me,” and walked with 
the greatest firmness to the scaffold. Having confessed 
that he had held communications with a high dignitary 
of the state, for the purpose of influencing certain parties 
in favour of the king, and having received a hundred 
louis towards the incidental expenses of such an object, 
no one appeared more likely to be the promoter of such 
a cause than Monsieur. Meantime the mob showed a 
savage delight at a marquis being executed in the same 
manner as would have been the lowest individual in 
Paris, whilst many thought he was a mere victim to the 
temper of the times. 

Madame Tussaud declares that the enthusiasm exist- 
ing amongst all classes was beyond description, when 
the day of general federation was appointed to be cele- 
brated in the Champ de Mars, for the 14th of July, the 
anniversary of the taking of the Bastille. Twelve thou- 
sand workmen were at first employed in the requisite 
preparations ; but-soon, they not being found sutticient, 
the Parisians voluntarily lent their aid, and the spectacle 
became one of the most interesting and extraordinary 
kind ; ecclesiastics, military, and persons of all classes, 
from the highest to the lowest, wiclled the spade and 
the pick-axe, whilst even elegant females lent their aid, 
and, consistent with the feeling of the period, Madame 
Tussaud assisted, and trundled a barrow in the Champ 
de Mars, and at last every section of the city sent forth 
its contingent, with colours and banners, proceeding, to 
the sound of drums, to the grand national work; and 
when arrived, they all united their labours, cheering 
each othe: throughout their toil, and perhaps never be- 
fore or since was seen such a gay and animated assem- 
blage of labourers. Foreigners from all parts flocked to 
see so extraordinary a spectacle, which was as cheering 
to the spectators as to those employed ; for what is more 
delightful than to behold such a multitude, heppily and 
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374 ; 
busily engaged, in exerting themselves for what they 
considered their own and their country’s welfare?) What 
though he deceive himself—balf the happiness of man 
consists in pursuing the phantoms of the brain, The 
greatest pleasure is in the chase; for the object, when 
attained, soon loses that charm which fancy gave it, 
when “distance lent enchantment to the view ;” and so 
it proved with those who toiled in the Champ de Mars. 
What, alas! was the result of their federation and civic 
oath,—mutually agreed to by the assembled thousands ! 
The scenes of cruelty, carnage, and assassination which 
followed, never entered into the perspective which the 
citizens traced in their minds, as they laboured for that 
work which they flattered themselves would be the con- 
solidation of their political happiness. 

At sunset the signal for departure was given, and the 
Parisians, forming themselves into different companies, 
according to the sections to which they belonged, re- 
turned to their respective homes, each imagining that be 
had that day been performing the part of a patriot, and 
that he had been discharging a duty tbat was incumbent 
upon bim. All retired satisfied with themselves, and 
pleased with their neighbours and fellow-labourers.— 
Happy illusion! pity that it could not have longer en- 
dured. 

But if the preparatory operations presented a gay and 
animated scene, what words can describe the wonderful 
and beautiful spectacle which the day itself displayed ! 
Madame ‘T'ussaud observes, that it is impussible for the 
imagination to form to itself any adequate idea of the 
enthusiastic development of joy which seemed to per- 
vade all Paris. Amongst other objects which composed 
the immense procession, were three triumphal cars, the 
first containing the goddess of liberty, personated by a 
lady of respectability, and not, as often erroneously 
stated, a prostitute; the female selected was one whose 
figure was commanding, and who possessed a fine coun- 


tenance and dignified appearance ; the car was orna- 
mented with symbolic devices. ‘I'he next which followed 
contained the figure of Voltaire, and afterwards followed 


that of Rousseau, the federate authorities of the pro- 
vinces, with those of the army, each ranged under their 
respective chiefs and banners; the representatives of the 
different sections started fiom the site of the Bastille, 
and proceeded to the Tuilleries ; innumerable bands of 
music resounded from all directions ; a grand display of 
troops kept constantly marching towards the spot where 
the ceremony of federation was to be performed ; which- 
ever way the eve could turn, all presented one animated 
display of effervescent joy. A column of boys, armed 
in military style, preceded the assembly of the munici- 
pality of the federalists in general; a battalion of old 
men followed, in imitation of an ancient Spartan cus- 
tom. ‘The concourse of people was incalculable; the 
windows were thronged with spectators, and ladies were 
saluting the procession as it passed with waving hand- 
kerchiefs ; every heart appeared light, every eye beamed 
with pleasure; hundreds of females walked in the pro- 
cession, dressed in white, with tri-colour sashes, the 
men wearing scarfs of the same, whilst hymns were sung 
in honour of the constitution. 

A magnificent pavilion, arranged at the furthest ex- 
tremity, was constructed for the national authorities ; 
the king and the president sat together, on seats sprink- 
led with fewr de lie, of gold. Behind where they sat 
was an elevated balcony for the queen ond court. At 
some distance from the king the ministers were station- 
ed, with the deputies ranged on either side. It was com- 
puted that the number of spectators amounted to four 
hundred thousand, whilst sixty thousand national guards 
performed different evolutions, around the altar of the 
country, and three hundred priests, in while surplices 
and tri-coloured scarfs, destined to officiate in the mass, 
covered its steps. 

The day was not auspicious, and kept threatening as 
the federalists were assembling, which occupied a space 
of three hours; and although the rain poured down in 
torrents, instead of appearing to damp the general hila- 
rity, it seemed to whet their gaiety, and thousands at 
once formed themselves into dancing groups, their buoy- 
ant spirits opposing a lively contrast to the gloomy at- 
mosphere. But as the ceremony of the federation 
commenced, the heavens cleared, and the sun threw his 
bright rays upon the altar of liberty. ‘Talleyrand, then 
Bishop of Autun, commenced the mass; the voices of 


the choristers were added to that of the prelates, whilst 








| the rolling peals of the cannon contributed its solemn 
| force to the choral band. As soon as divine service had 
| ceased, La Fayette dismounted from his horse, and as- 
cending the stage, received the monarch’s commands, 
and the form of the oath, which La Fayette bore to the 
altar, whilst every banner was waving, every weapon 
was upraised, and glittered in the air. The king, stand- 
| ing, stretched forth his hands to the altar, saying, “I, 
king of the French, swear to employ the power dele- 
gated to me by the constitutional act of the state, in 
maintaining the constitution decreed by the national as- 
sembly and accepted by me;” whilst the general, the 
president, and deputies all cried, “i swear!’ and the 
queen, partaking of the general emotion, clasped her 
child to her arms, and holding him forward from the bal- 
cony, showed the assembled nation their future hopes, 
the heir to the throne, to whom the people must look for 
the maintenance of their laws, their liberties, and rights. 

The effect produced by such an appeal to the multi- 
tude exceeds all powers of description ; one enthusiastic 
burst of joy, gratitude, attachment, and admiration, was 
addressed to the mother, and every heart present beat 
for ber and her child, whilst the most deafening clamours 
of « Vive la reine!” rent the air, At the same period, 
throughout the principal towns of the departments, the 
sane oath was administered, and the rejoicings were 
echoed from shore to shore, and from the opposite ex- 
tremities of France; so that thirty millions of people 
were at the same time informed of the federation, whilst 
concord and unanimity prevailed throughout the whole 
kingdom. But, notwithstanding that the 14th of July, 
1790, was thus allowed to pass in uninterrupted har- 
mony, the demon of discord, envious of its rival’s short 
triumph, too soon resumed its inauspicious reign. 

At night Paris was most splendidly illuminated, and 
displayed one general scene of fete and rejoicing ; danc- 
ing was kept up in divers quarters, and Madame T'us- 
saud, participating in the general gaiety on the site of 
the Bastille, danced with Baron Trenck, whom she de- 
scribes as a tall, fine, soldier-like looking man, of agree- 
able manners; his hair very white. He is said to have 
obtained a livelihood by selling his memoirs; was too 
fond of politics, and was ultimately guillotined, under 
the charge of being a Prussian spy. 


—>—— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


The Emperor Joseph the Second—Sour krout—The 
Emperor Paul—Stanislaus, King of Poland—Gus- 
tavus Vasa, King of Sweden—Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia—Prince of Asturias and the princess—Prince 
Radzeiville—His lady—Twelve apostles and monkey 
—Resignation of Necker—Flight of the king’s aunts 
—Funeral of Mirabeau—King’s carriage stopped— 
His escape with his family—Their journey—Conse- 
quent alarm at Paris—Stopped at Varennes—King 
entreats to be allowed free passage—Succour arrives 
too late. 


Having dilated much upon the guests who were ac- 
castomed to frequent the house of M. Curtius, I shall 
take leave to introduce to my readers several illustrious 
characters, who were merely visiters to his museum. 
Amongst others was Joseph Emperor of Austria. Al- 
though neither M. Curtius nor Madame Tussaud were 
usually present at their exhibition, yet when any crown- 
ed head, or otherwise celebrated character, came to view 
it, M. Curtius made it a point to appear and attend 
them; accordingly he accompanied Joseph the Second, 
then Emperor of Germany, throughout the museum, 
explaining every interesting circumstance connected 
with the different figures. ‘The emperor, appearing to 
be delighted with all he saw, asked M. Curtius if he had 
any thing in hand at the time, expressing a wish to visit 
his studio, to which, of course, assent was given; but 
as he was conducting Joseph the Second down stairs, 
his olfactory nerves were greeted with a scent, to a Ger- 
man ever welcome, and he lifted up his hands and threw 
back his head, exclaiming, with an expression of extreme 
pleasure, “ Oh, mein Gott, there is sour krout !”’ and as 
it was requisite, in order to proceed to the studio, to pass 
through the salle a manger, no sooner was the door 
opened, discovering the family of M. Curtius at dinner 
over the tempting sour krout, than the emperor exclaim- 
ed, “ Ob, do let me partake!” when, instanter, a nap- 


seated himeelf at the table, not suffering an individual 
to rise from it, but joining the group en famille, and ate, 
drank, talked, laughed, and joked with all possible affa- 
bility and familiarity, making himself as much at home 
as if he had been at his palace of Schénbrun, and con- 
sumed to his own share a large dish of sour krout, and 
then said, “ There ! now I have dined.” He spoke Ger- 
man all the time, and appeared pleased to have found 
those who could talk it with him. 

Madame Tussaud states that he was a tall fine looking 
man, rather a fair complexion, with light hair, powdered, 
a well formed aquiline nose, but the under lip rather 
prominent ; he was as plainly dressed as possible, hav- 
ing merely a cocked hat, and gray great coat, but wore 
a very long tail, which reached all down his back. He 
traveled merely under the title of Comte de Lichtenstein, 
Madame Tussaud afterwards saw him at the palace, 
when he was splendidly dressed, and certainly made a 
fine appearance. He was brother to the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette; and many are of opinion that he also 
came to an untimely end, supposed to have been poison- 
ed, through the instigation of the monks, whom he de- 
prived of a considerable portion of their wealth, 


He purchased several objects of M. Curtius, particu- 
larly two figures of Venus, modeled in wax; and when 
he delivered them to the emperor, he returned the hos- 
pitality of M. Curtius by inviting him to breakfast, which 
was accepted ; and he, accustomed to commune with 
illustrious personages, felt as much ease in sipping 
chocolate with the emperor at his hotel, as did the latter 
whilst eating sour krout at the house of the artist with 
his family. 

Joseph the Second was cheerful, affable, and had al- 
ways much to say. He was much older than his sister, 
Marie Antoinette, appearing, at the period he visited the 
museem of M, Curtius, about thirty-eight. 

Paul Petrovitz, Emperor of Russia, also came with 
his lady to see the productions of M. Curtius and Ma- 
dame Tussaud, but formed a complete contrast to Joseph 
the Second, being a very ugly little man, rough and ab- 
rupt in his manners, and by no means agreeable in his 
address and general demeanour; he was afflicted with 
the evil, and wore a very high cravat, comirg quite over 
his jaw-bone, to conceal the effects of the malady; but 
still they were visible: in fact, his exterior was as dis- 
agreeable as was his character, for which the only apology 
that could be given was, that he was mad; he was 
dressed in silk, but perfectly plain. His wife was a Ger- 
man princess, and a remarkably fine woman, possessing 
more agreeable manners than her imperial husband, 
Stanislaus Lyzinski, King of Poland, was amongst 
the royal visiters to M. Curtius’s exhibition ; had his 
likeness taken, which he surveyed with much attention, 
and, after having partaken of some refreshment, and that 
he might judge of the resemblance through the medium 
of another, he went upon the Boulevards, and addressed 
himself to the first person he met, who happened to be 
a garde Francaise, (one of the French guardsmen,) 
whom he requested to enter the studio. The moment 
he did so, he was wonderfully struck with the exactness 
of the resemblance of the king; but the soldier, not 
aware that he was addressing a monarch, until he saw 
the figure, which was covered with orders and stars, cons 
ceiving he had taken a liberty, apologised in a confused 
stammering sert of a manner, which afforded much 
amusement to the merry king. He was a fine looking 
man, and very much resembled Louis the Fifteenth ; 
his manners were open, agrecable, and devoid of any 
appearance of pride. 

Gustavus Vaza, King of Sweden, was a great admirer 
of the works of M. Curtius, and purchased the heads of 
Brant and Struenzee, which were represented upon sil- 
ver plates. He sat for his own likeness, which certainly 
made a most extraordinary portrait, his countenance be- 
ing of a description rarely met with; it somewhat re- 
sembled a hare, and one side of his face was considerably 
smaller than the other. He was about five feet seven or 
eight inches in height. Altogether, his person was far 
more remarkable than dignified or majestic. 

Prince Henry, of Prussia, brother to Frederick the 
Great, also visited M, Curtius’s museum, with which he 
expressed himself much delighted, and had his likeness 
modeled. In his exterior there was nothing calculated 
to inspire an idea of royalty, bis general appearance be- 





kin, plate, &c. was procured, and his imperial majesty 





ing remarkably mean. His person was very diminutive, 
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and he squinted ; in short, his features altogether indi- 
cated far more of the plebeian than the patrician. 

The exhibition had also a visit from the Prince of As- 
turias, since Charles the Fourth, King of Spain, as it 
would appear, from a comparison of dates and circum- 
stances, although Madame Tussaud does not fev! certain 
that it was the case: but, as the eldest sons of the kings 
of Spain always bear the title of Princes of Asturias, it 
could be no other than Charles the Fourth, az she states 
that the period when he came to the exhibition was in 
the early part of the revolution, and that his age appear- 
ed to be about thirty-six. He was tall and thin, the 
lower part of the face rather projecting; was on the 
whole a fine man. He had his portrait taken ; was ac- 
companied by his wife, who was extremely diminutive. 
They displayed great curiosity in seeing every thing 
tbat was remarkable in Paris, and went to view all the 
sights. 

" Prince Radzeiville, who had been exiled from Rus- 
sia, was one amongst the remarkable characters who 
visited the museum of M. Curtius. He occasioned much 
conversation at Paris, and wherever he went, on account 
of his always carrying with him, through the different 
countries which he had traversed, the figures of the 
twelve apostles as large as life, and of massive gold. In 
consequence of their immense weight, he was obliged to 
have many vehicles in his train for their conveyance. 
M. Curtius went to see them; but, probably for the 
want of money, the prince had one melted, and con- 
verted into cash. He was a tall, dark, fine looking man, 
but his features were completely of the Calmuck cast. 
His wife was with him, who was also very tall. She did 
not uadertake so heavy a charge as the twelve apostles, 
but contented herself with carrying a monkey, as large 
asa baby, in her arms, wherever she appeared, which 
Madame Tussaud declares was one of the ugliest crea- 
tures of the kind she ever beheld. The lady, although 
rather a fine looking person, had much of the Tartar 
countenance. She, as well as her husband, was polite, 
and agreeable in her manners. 

Shortly after the grand act of federation, the king 
gave up several houses of pleasure which he possessed 
in different quarters round Paris: and the resignation of 
Necker took place, which was no longer hailed by the 
people as a misfortune ; but, on the contrary, in endea- 
vouring to quit Paris, his carriage was stopped by the 
same populace who, a short time before, were ready, 
themselves, to draw it wherever he went; however, by 
an application to the national assembly, he was enabled 
to pass, and, retiring to Copet, closed his political ca- 
reer. 

France was, at this period, rent by different factions ; 
and Madame Tussaud states, that much excitement pre- 
vailed on account of the revolt of the soldiers at Metz, 
which was ultimately quelled by the Marquis de Bouille, 
an officer of much talent and bravery, whilst the ultra- 
aristocratic party continued to press the king’s departure 
for Metz, where they considered they should be enabled 
to induce him to diciate to France as they should think 
proper, whilst, at the same time, they should have the 
protection of the Emperor of Germany. The projects 
of this coterie were partly known to the people, and the 
suspicion of an intended emigration, on the part of the 
royal family, had taken possession of the public mind, 
which was augmented when the king came forward and 
informed the national assembly that his two aunts had 
left the kingdom. ‘They were, however, stopped at Ar- 
naye le Duc, by the municipality, but were ultimately 
allowed to proceed to Rome, whither Mesdames Ade- 
laide and Louise retired; his other aunt, Madame So- 
phie, who was Abbess of St. Denis, remaining at her 
convent. 

Madame Tussaud describes the cortége at the funeral 
of Mirabeau, who died April 2d, 1791, as exceeding any 
thing of the kind that she had ever witnessed. The 
procession set off from his house at four in the after- 
noon, and all had not arrived at the Pantheon, where he 
was buried, till ten—so immense was the concourse of 
people which followed the last remains of that extraor- 
dinary man. As lighted flambeaus were carried when 
night approached, it had a very solemn effect, whilst a 
constant hollow sound filled the air from the muffled 
drums, which were continually beaten as the melancholy 
cavalcade slowly moved along. 

Soon afte: t:'s ceremony was ended, and its impres- 
sion beginning in some degree to subside, an occurrence 





ed the design of the royal family to quit the kingdom, 

and how they feared such a measure. The king, with 

his family, merely wishing to go to St. Cloud, to pass 

Easter, were about to enter their carriages for that pur- 

pose, when they were stopped by the people, who could | 
not be persuaded that it was not their intention to quit | 
France; and they were absolutely prevented by the po- 
pulace from leaving Paris, notwithstanding the strenuous 
efforts of La Fayette and Bailly, whose utmost exer- | 
tions could not procure liberty for the monarch and his 
family without imminent risk. Although the former as- 
sured him he might proceed, the general declaring he 
would undertake to escort him, with his guards, to St. 
Cloud; yet the king declined, and re-entered the Tuil- 
leries, not considering it safe to push matters to extre- | 
mity. 

This circumstance considerably irritated the king, who 
regarded it as a most infamous outrage upon his inde- 
pendence ; and not till this period did he incline to those 
advisers who had counselled flight, on which he at 
length determined. He repaired to the national assem- 
bly, and complained of his having been prevented by 
the people from going to St. Cloud, justly observing that | 
it was a hard case, that as liberty was establishing itself | 
throughout his dominions, that he should be deprived of 
his. ‘Tbe assembly, as usual, gave the king the warmest 
reception, admitted the justice of his complaint, and 
promised redress as far as it was in their power, which 
was an admission that there was a still bigher authority, 
that authority, in fact, being that of the populace. 

About two months afterwards an event occurred, 
which Madame Tussaud describes as having plunged 
Paris in the utmost consternation. On the 2lst of June, 
in different disguises, the king, the queen, Madame Eli- 
zabeth, and Madame de Tourzel, governess of the royal 
children, and accompanied by her pupils, successively 
left the palace, agreeing that they were all to unite at | 
the Petit Carousel, ‘The queen and her guide, a life- 
guardsman, being neither of them familiar with the 
streets of Paris, missed their way, and were long before 
they reached the rest of the party, to whom they occa- | 
sioned the utmost uneasiness. At length all were as- | 
sembled, and entered the vehicle which had _ been 
provided for them. A gentleman of the name of De | 
Fersin, a young foreigner, disguised as a coachman, un- | 
dertook to drive them to the barrier. The queen, on her | 
way to the Petit Carousel, met the carriage of M. de la 
Fayette, attended by persons who walked beside it with | 
torches, but she escaped observation by hiding herself | 
under the gates of the Louvre. | 

Madame de Tourzel assumed the name of Madame de 
Korf, passing for a mother, who, with her children, was | 
traveling ; the king passing for her valet de chambre, | 
and the queen as the governess to the children. Three 
life-guards, also disguised, were by turns either to pre- 
cede the carriage as couriers, or to ride beside it as ser- 
vants. ‘They reached the Porte St. Martin in safety, | 
where a berline, drawn by six horses, awaited them, | 
which they entered, and at length started, M. de Fersin | 
bidding them adieu, and wishing them success in their 
enterprise. On returning to Paris, he found that no- 
thing was known of their escape at the municipality at 
eight o'clock the next morning. 

The report, however, soon gained ground of the royal | 
family having quitted Paris, with the intention of pro- | 
ceeding to some foreign country, and soon it reached the | 
ears of Madame Tussaud, who was much agitated by | 
the news, hoping that the monarch, and all who accom- 
panied him, might succeed in reaching the frontier with- | 
out molestation, fearing that a bitter fate awaited him if | 
he should once more be delivered into the hands of the 
French populace, and dreading that he might be over- | 
taken by his pursuers, who were despatched with the 
utmost promptitude in all directions, for the purpose of 
arresting and bringing him back to Paris. 

La Fayette was one of the first who heard of the 
king’s departure, and ordered his aid-de-camp to start 


took place, which proved how much the people suspect- | 
| 





immediately in pursuit of the fugitives, and to stop them | 
wherever they might be found ; but fearing, as they had | 
gained a whole night upon those who were in pursuit of | 


them, that the case was hopeless. The sensation through- 
out Paris, Madame Tussaud states, was indescribable ; 
all the shops were shut, the tocsin was sounded, and the 
droms beat to arms; a general apprehension seemed to 
pervade the populace that Louis would soon return with 


an army, composed of the emigrants and foreigners, and 
wreak a dreadful vengeance upon the people of Paris, 
for all the indignities with which they had overwhelmed 
the uvafortunate monarch, and an expression of dism y 
appeared to cloud the countenances of all except the 
aristocrats, who had but one wish, and that was, that the 
royal family might get clear out of the kingdom, antici- 
pating the most fatal results if they should be overtaken 
and brought back to Paris. 

Meantime the royal fugitives advanced, but not with 
that caution that was requisite for such an enterprise, as 
the king kept putting his head out of the carriage win- 
dow, and was recognised at Chalons; but the mayor of 
that town, beiag a royalist, prevented any measures be- 
ing taken, in consequence of the discovery, that might 
arrest the king’s progress, He was not, however, so for- 
tunate at St. Ménehould, where Drouet, the son of the 
postmaster, and a furious revolutionist, recognising the 
unfortunate monarch, galloped off to Varennes with the 
news, giving time to the municipality to make the re- 
quisite preparations for stopping the royal equipage, 
which was effected by young Drouet himself, who ar- 
rested the carriage at the entrance of the town, demand- 
ing their passports, threatening the party, by presenting 
a musket at the same time to prevent their proceeding. 
They complied with the demand ; but Drovet, who was 
certain of his affairs, in order to gain time, said their 
papers must be inspected by the regulur authorities. Ac- 
cordingly, the royal family were conducted to the house 
of a Monsieur Susse, who also manceuvred to delay the 
fugitives; and when he found there was sufficient 
strength at hand, consisting of the national guards, he 
informed the king that he was discovered and appre- 
hended. For some time Louis denied that he was the 
king, when high words arising, the queen much istitated 
said, ia an angry tone, * ‘Then, if you acknowledge kim 


| to be the king, why do you not speak to him with the 


respect which is his due ?” 

The king, finding farther deception useless, declared 
his good intentions towards his country, merely wishing 
to be where be could convince the world that he acted 
from his free will, which was not supposed to be the 
case whilst he was in Paris. He then had recourse to 
entreaty, embracing Sausse, and conjuring him to save 
the queen and the children, whilst she joined in the same 
prayer; but all was in vain. Sausse was deeply affected, 
but retained his firmness. Some officers of hussars 
came in, and would have saved the royal family; but 
they could not count upon their men, who declared that 
they would serve the nation, and young Romeuf coming 
in, whom La Fayette bad despatched with the decree of 
the national asseinbly, further remonstrance was useless, 
the queen burst into a paroxysm of rage, and gave way 
to the severest invectives against La Fayette, even de- 
claring her surprise that the people had not put him to 
death. Romeuf was much attached to her, and suc- 
ceeded in prevailing upon her to command her feelings, 
and she became more calm. ‘The departure of the royal 
family was hastened by the news that troops, which had 
been despatched by Bouillé to protect the fugitives, were 
arriving; but, alas! they came tov late: the ill-fated 
monarch and his children were hurried forward on that 
road leading to the spot which they now contemplated 
with a shuddering horror. 


— 
CHAPTER IX. 


The king’s return to Paris—Entry to the palace—Joy it 
created—Occurrences on the journey —Barnave—His 
conduct and demeanour—Petion—His character and 
wretched end—Duchess D’Angouléme—Bourbon ap- 
petites—Their provident measures—King’s declara- 
tion—Placed under surveillance—Republican spirit— 
Alarming aspect of affairs—Garde du corps—Policy 
of M. Curtius—Threatening political storm. 


When once beyond the reach of being saved by any 
royalist troops, the progress of the unfortunate fugitives 
was very slow, being confined to the pace of the national 
guards, who escorted them all the way; consequently it 
took eight days to travel from Varennes to Paris, a dis- 
tance of about seventy leagues. It has generally been 
stated that a mournful silence reigned as they passed 
through the country; but Madame Tussaud declares, 


| that the royal family were hissed in several of the towna 


which formed the line of their journey ; and when they 
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arrived in Paris, many and loud signs of disapprobation 
resounded from the populace, notwithstanding this short 
but pithy notice, which had been posted and distributed 
every where: “ Whoever applauds the king shall be 
flogged; whoever insults him shall be hanged.” But 
the people knew their power, and were well aware that 
it was they alone that reigned ; and it is recorded in La 
Fayette’s memoirs, that the mob endeavoured to ill-treat 
the life-guardsmen, who had acted as couriers, and sat 
upon the box, when the queen, seeing their danger, 
ca,led out to La Fayette, saying, “ Save the gardes-du- 
corps!” upon which he himself placed them in safety 
in one of the halls of the palace ; and, fearing that the 
fury of the crowd could not be restrained from acts of 
violence, the carriages, which contained the royal travel- 
lers, were led by a circuitous route round Paris, to avoid 
as much as possible the streets of the city, so that they 
managed to enter the T'uilleries from the Champs Elysée. 

On the return of the royal family, the joy of the Pa- 
risians was as manifest as was their grief and alarm at 
their departure ; but far different was the case with Ma- 
dame Tussaud, who was plunged in the deepest sorrow 
as soon as she heard that the king had been overtaken, 
dreading the fate that awaited him and his unfortunate 
family. Their journey from Varennes to Paris must 
indeed have been one of the most acute bitterness. 
Messrs. Barnave, Petion, and Latour Maubourg were 
delegated by the national assembly to proceed to Varen- 
nes, and accompany the royal family on their return to 
Paris. 

How extraordinary had been the eventful changes, in 
the course of two years, which could thus bring toge- 
ther, in the same carriage, and almost upon an equality, 
two advocates, who, but a few months before, had scarce- 
ly been named beyond their own circles, and the mo- 
narch of one of the most powerful kingdoms in Europe! 
Madame de Tourzel and Latour Maubourg were station- 
ed in a second carriage, whilst Barnave and Petion en- 
tered that of the king. Whilst leaving Varennes confusion 
was at its height; the Chevalier de Dampierre was 
killed near the king’s carriage, whilst an humble village 
curé advancing with eagerness to speak to Louis, was 
struck down by the savage mob, and would have been 
murdered, had not Barnave exclaimed, “ Tigers! have 
you ceased to be French? From a nation of brave men 
are you changed into one of murderers?” This app&l 
to their nationality stayed the ruffians’ arms, and the 
priest was saved ; but Barnave, eager to prevent blood- 
shed, was advancing towards the mob, when Madame 
Elizabeth, touched by his noble zeal, prevented him, by 
holding him by his ceat. 

In the delightful memoirs of Madame Campan, she 
states that the queen, in speaking to her of this circum- 
stance, observed, that even in the most trying events of 
her life, she had always been forcibly struck by odd con- 
trasts, and never more so than on that occasion. The 
idea of the pious Elizabeth holding Barnave, the revo- 
lutionist, by the skirts of his coat, had appeared to her 
a most whimsical occurrence, 

Petion was seated between Madame Elizabeth and 
Madame Royale, (the dauphiness,) in the front of the 
carriage, whilst Barnave sat at the back between the 
king and queen, and behaved with so much gentleness 
and politeness, that she became charmed with his con- 
versation, which was replete with talent. Petion was 
also a man of superior abilities, but was more rough in 
his manner towards the royal fugitives, who felt much 
hurt at his indelicate conduct, and the total want of 
sympathy which he displayed for the unfortunate posi- 
tion in which they were placed. 

Barnave was well known to Madame Tussaud; he 
was often a guest at her uncle’s, who was always pleased 
to see the young and talented advocate, whose colloquial 
powers caused his society to be much courted. Madame 
‘Tussaud states, however, that he had the reputation of 
being a man of two faces; as it was observed by many, 
that, although he behaved with the utmost courtesy to- 
wards the royal family when in their presence, he was 
yet a staunch revolutionist at heart. He fought two 
duels with pistols—a mode of settling disputes not so 
common at that period as it has since become—the com- 
batants in those days generally having recourse to the 
sword. He wounded M. Coralés; but in the second duel, 
which was with the Viscount de Noailles, Barnave 
missed, and his opponent fired in the air, when the parties 
were reconciled, through the medium of their friends. 





Barnave was the son of a rich attorney of Grenoble, 
and afterwards married the daughter of one of the 
wealthiest of that city, having with her a fortune of 
seven hundred thousand livres (about thirty-two thou- 
sand pounds), which in those days, in France, was con- 
sidered immense; but all his learning, his eloquence, 
and even his riches, could not save him from the perse- 
cution of his enemies, as he was condemned and executed 
on the 29th of November, 1793. 

Madame ‘Tussaud describes him as a handsome young 
man, of the middle height, but extremely well made ; 
most gentlemanly and fascinating in his manners, Mi- 
rabeau said of him, “ It is a young tree which will mount 
high if suffered to grow.” 

Petion, Madame T'ussaud knew well; he often dined 
at her uncle’s, and although he behaved rudely to the 
royal family, he could, when he chose, conduct himself 
otherwise ; as, when he was a guest at the house of M. 
Curtius, it was impossible, Madame Tussaud states, for 
any one to be more polite and gentlemanly in his man- 
ners. He was mayor of Paris, and office sat well upon 
him ; he was a fine Jooking man, of about five feet ten, 
with a handsome countenance, and was endowed with a 
most agreeable address, which contributed much towards 
his attaining that popularity he subsequently enjoyed. 
His natural air was haughty, but he could soften his 
features, at will, into an expression of affability ; he paid 
a visit to England, it was supposed, to forward some pro- 
ject for the Duke of Orleans. He was the decided per- 
secutor of the royal family, and was actively instrumental 
in precipitating their fate, availing himself of every 
opportunity to urge the execution of the king. Petion 
and Robespierre were said to be two fingers of one hand ; 
but at last these fingers quarreled, and the stronger bore 
down the weaker. Petion had less daring, cruelty, and 
decision in his character, than bis rival, nor had he the 
ear of the populace to the same degree as Robespierre. 
Shrinking, therefore, from the threatening storm which 
hovered over him, he made his escape, and was outlawed 
by the terrorists, who were then the ruling party. He 
was ultimately found in a field, in the department of the 
Gironde, partly devoured by beasts of prey, after having 
either died of hunger, or from assassination. He com- 
menced his career in life as an advocate, at Chartres, and 
entered with ardour into the revolution at its first com- 
mencement, and was, at one time, unrivaled in the 
influence he possessed ; but he had not sufficient vigour 
of mind or talent to maintain his power against the 
bolder spirits which were rising around him. 


How inscrutable are the decrees of fate! Let us re- 
vert, awhile, to the party enclosed within the carriage, 
which brought the royal family from Varennes to Paris, 
where the most opposite elements of human character 
were, by circumstances, compelled to commune together, 
contained in so small a compass, that they were forced 
even to touch each other, whilst conscious that the total 
opposition of principles which existed in their respective 
minds must ever render them the most decided enemies. 
And what has been the destinies of the six persons who 
occupied the carriage? The king, queen, and Madame 
Elizabeth, perished on the scaffold, as did their gentler 
enemy, Barnave, whilst their rude, implacable foe, Petion, 
had a more dreadful death; that of the dauphin has 
always been obscured in mystery, whilst Madame Royale 
still lives in the person of the Duchess d’Angouléme, 
whose life has been chequered by so many misfortunes, 
that she has been, perhaps, an object of as much com- 
miseration as those who were hurried to another world 
from scenes which must have ever kept their minds in 
shuddering suspense. 

When the carriage with the royal family stopped at 
the Tuilleries, they alighted as speedily as possible. A 
strong force of national guards had been provided to 
protect the fugitives from the outrages of the people ; 
the queen alighted last, and was supported by Messrs. 
De Nouilles and D’Aiguillon, as she moved along, scarce- 
ly able to sustain herself under the violence of conflict- 
ing emotions. 

Such was the fatal termination of that disastrous 
journey ; ill advised, in the first instance, and worse 
managed in the second : in fact, Madame Tussaud states, 
that it was generally supposed that, had not the king 
insisted upon stopping to dine, he would not have been 
recognised, and must certainly have escaped; the queen 
and the rest of the party were for proceeding without 


delay, but the Bourbons ever had good appetites, and 
were generally disposed to indulge them. 

Meantime Monsieur Provence (Louis the Eighteenth 
was more fortunate than his brother, and arrived safely 
with his wife at Brussels. Although possessing a sil] 
higher reputation than any of his family for his gastro. 
nomic powers, yet it appears that he did not retard his 
journey by stopping to display his prowess ; but Madame 
Tussaud states, that so ardently did he patronise the 
larder or pantry, that he used frequently to pay it private 
special visits, and stuff various good things into his 
pockets, to eat whilst out riding, or on such occasions 
when he might be out of the reach of such substantial 
restoratives ; and she remembers to have seen the gravy 
dropping from his coat skirts, as, most vexatiously, it 
oozed through his pockets, owing to the provender not 
having been wrapped up with sufficient caution, and in 
paper strong enough to keep the juice within its proper 
limits. Even Madame Elizabeth was by no means a 
sufferer from delicate appetite, but, on the contrary, was 
rather Bourbon in that respect, as, on the days of the 
grand couvert, Madame Tussaud states, the princess 
would always make a good meal before she sat down to 
that at which she was to perform in public. 

One of the first measures after the king’s retarn, was 
for the national assembly to request from him and the 
queen their motives for departure. His reply is supposed 
to have been dictated by Barnave, and contained much 
of reason and good sense, representing the motives of 
the monarch as so ultimately influenced by a proper feel- 
ing and love for his country, and that it was his inten- 
tion to have proceeded only as far as Montmédy. From 
the small sum of three thousand lovis, which he took 
with him, he argued it could not be his intention to have 
gone far, or permanently to leave the country ; but that 
he wished to see the state of the public mind, to ascer- 
tain whether or not the frontier was sufficiently strength- 
ened to resist the threatening aspect assumed by foreign 
powers, and, if possible, to prevent the menaced inva- 
sion: in short, to show all Europe, that what he had 
done for promoting liberty in France emanated from his 
free will, which would not be believed whilst he remaincd 
in Paris. He also took with him fifty thousand assig- 
nats, which would not pass beyond France. 

This declaration was received by the assembly with 
calmness, and some gave him credit for sincerity ; but 
all confidence appeared to be destroyed, as, ever after, a 
strong guard was placed over the king, queen, and dau- 
phin, which guard was made responsible for their safe 
custody. Thus situated, the monarch could only con- 
sider himself as in captivity, although in his own palace. 
The royal family were restricted to walking in the Tuil- 
leries garden, and then only when they were not open 
to the public, which was early in the morning. The 
king, wishing to ascertain to what extent he was a pri- 
soner, proceeded to a door, when the sentinel oppos:d his 
passing. “Do you know me?” said Louis. “ Yes, 
sire,” answered the sentinel. The unfortunate monarch 
then found that he was, indeed, deprived of even the 
semblance of liberty. 

Very soon after the return of the king, a republican 
spirit began to manifest itself, and many persons were 
enabled to foresee the turn which affairs were likely to 
take, and it required but little penetration to perceive 
that the monarchical party was in the decadence, without 
the slightest probability of its regeneration. Clubs of 
different shades and descriptions were formed in various 
parts of Paris, and many ‘peaceable citizens entered them 
without any wish to become violent political partisans, 
but considering that it offered some degree of security 
and protection from suspicion of belonging to the court, 
then the obnoxious party ; amongst others, M. Curtius, 
wishing to become a member of some club, entered that 
of the jacobins, at a time when it had not displayed any 
of those terrific features for which it was afterwards so 
justly consigned to everlasting infamy. 

The situation of France was every day becoming 
more critical ; a declaration of the desertion of nineteen 
hundred officers was made by the minister of war; the 
army was in a disorganised state, whilst it was evident 
that the greater part of Europe was regarding France 
with an hostile eye. Even at home, appearances had not 
a more pacific aspect ; the newspapers began to throw off 
all show of respect towards the person of the king; the 
clubs followed the same course, and many members of 





the jacobins, who began about this period to frequent the 
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house of M. Curtius, Madame Tussaud would sometimes 
hear, with regret, speak boldly as to the formation of a 
republic and the destruction of royalty; and soon the 
cry of “ No king!” was heard throughout the streets, 
and was even dissersinated through the medium of the 
public papers, whilst the clubs of the jacobins and Cor- 
deliers, ever the most furious and daring, echoed the 
yell of “Down with the monarchy ” at all their 
meetings. 

At length Madame Tussaud began to feel extremely 
uneasy at the very alarming symptoms which were daily 
augmenting ; the rising spirit of the people, the insolent 
and ferocious tone which they assumed, caused her to 
tremble for the fate of all who still adhered to the un- 
fortunate monarch ; and, independent of her attachment 
to the royal family, she had other reasons for dreading 
the conflict, which every one could foresee must soon 
occur, having three brothers and two uncles in the Cent 
Suisse, which regiment was constantly about the person 
of the king, and responsible for his safety; they were 
composed entirely of gentlemen, aud were obliged to 
prove their rank for a certain number of generations ; 
they were also required to be above six feet high ; and 
their devotion to the royal family was such, that all who 
knew the temper of the corps, felt certain that they would 
sacrifice themselves to a man, rather than any personal 
outrage should be inflicted upon their monarch or bis re- 
lations). Madame T'ussaud, therefore, was well aware 
that when the struggle did take place, it would be of the 
most murderous character. 

Meantime, M. Curtius, who knew exactly the position 
of affairs, and was also a man of acute penetration, was 
enabled to calculate that which must be the fatal issue, 
whenever the trial of strength between the two parties 
should be brought to the dreaded ordeal, which he fore- 
saw was rapidly approaching. ‘Therefore, for the sake 
of self-preservation, for that of his family and his pro- 
perty, he adhered, in appearance, to that side which he 
knew must prevail; although he always declared to 
Madame T'ussaud and her mother, that he was at heart 
a royalist, but observed, that if he proclaimed himself as 
such, it would not serve the king a single iota, nor retard 
for an instant the thunderbolt which now threatened him 
and his with annihilation, whilst, in openly espousing 
his cause, or even in remaining neuter, M. Curtius as- 
sured his family, that he should only ensure their de- 
struction, as soon as the republican party obtained the 
ascendancy. 

This was the explanation which Madame Tussaud 
received from her uncle, accounting for the number of 
visiters who frequented his house, whose politics were of 
the most fanatical description, and whose theories respect- 
ing the different forms of government, all tended to the 
subversion of monarchy. Amongst the rest, the Duke 
of Orleans was a most frequent visiter, and was regarded 
by Madame Tussaud almost with detestation, as were 
many of his satellites, by whom he was constantly sur- 
rounded ; and although these revolutionary enthusiasts 
seldum entered, to any great extent, on political subjects, 
during ‘dinner, and Madame Tussaud with the ladies 
retired immediately after, yet she heard enough to con- 
vince her that a terrific storm was gathering, and to cause 
her to tremble for its consequences. 








—_— 
CHAPTER X. 


Proceedings of the jacobins—Riot at the Champs de 
Mars—La Fayette orders the troops to fire—The mob 
disperse—Camille Desmoulins — Santerre — General 
amnesty—New legislative assembly—Suspicious con- 
duct of foreign powers—Louis corresponds with them 
—Opinions on the subject—The king surnamed Mon- 
sieur Veto—Thomas Paine—Paul Jones—Question 
of war—Preparations accordingly—Queen at the opera 
—Insolence of Chabot. 


The great convulsion, of which Madame Tussaud was 
in daily expectation, was for a time deferred through the 
vigorous measures of La Fayette. In the assembly, a 
difference of opinion existed with regard to the flight of 
the king. ‘The commissioners delegated to enquire into 
the affair of the king’s departure, having made their re- 
port, acquitting him of any evil intentions towards the 
country, and stating that, if even he had been guilty, the 
sacredness of his person must be his protection, the 
arraignment of the monarch for his flight was out of the 





question; upon which Robespierre rose and protested 
against it, in the name of humanity. 

On the evening prior to this decision, at the jacobins’ 
club, a most tumultuous meeting had taken place, which 
terminated in the members drawing up a petition to the 
national assembly, praying that it would pronounce the 
deposition of the king as a perjured traitor, in having 
committed a breach of his oath, and recommending that 
his place might be supplied by every constitutional means. 
But as a decree had already betn passed, it was useless 
to petition ; nevertheless, the jacobinical document was 
carried to the Chainps de Mars, where it was placed upon 
the altar of the country, for receiving the signatures of 
such as felt disposed to sanction, by their names, so in- 
famous an instrument. 

The arrival of La Fayette, at the moment that crowds 
were hastening towards the spot from all quarters, checked 
the progress of a scene, then enacting, which might have 
been productive of the most serious results. He broke 
down the barricades, which had been rapidly thrown up ; 
he was fired at by several, and escaped as by a miracle ; 
and being joined by the municipal officers, he was at 
length enabled to prevail upon the mob to retire, whilst 
the national guards followed them in their retreat, and 
imagined that they had effected their dispersion. They 
reassembled, however, and a tremendous uproar ensued ; 
but the assembly, in this instance, showing much firm- 
hess, gave directions to the municipality to restore order, 
and Bailly, repairing to the scene of action, ordered the 
unfurling of the red flag, the well known summons for 
the factious to retire. But the mob refusing to give ear 


to the language of the law, it was the painful duty of | 
Bailly, as chief magistrate, to see its authority enforced ; | 
and La Fayette having tried the effect of a few shots, | 


and found that they were of no avail, he was reluctantly 
compelled to give general orders to fire, and many of the 
rioters, as well as some of their instigators, fell the vic- 
tims of their own temerity. What the number actually 
was, cannot now be ascertained; but it has been vari- 
ously stated, from thirty to a thousand. The king, the 
majority of the assembly, and the municipal and depart- 
mental authorities, aided by the national guard, all com- 
bined for the purpose of restoring order. By these 
energetic proceedings, the factious were completely over- 
awed, and RKobespierre, fearing that his inviolability as a 
deputy might not shield him, slunk from his humble 
lodging to seek an asylum amongst his friends. 

Danton and Camille Desmoulins were the most daring 
orators of the mob. Madame Tussaud remembers the 
latter, quite in the commencement of the revolution, in 


1789, haranguing the people in the Palais Royal, mount- | 
ed upon a table, with a brace of pistols in his hands, and | 


shouting “ To arms!” He plucked a leaf from a tree, 


of which he formed a cockade, and exhorted the people | 


to follow his example, that it might form a bond of union 
in the sacred cause of contending for their liberties. The 


trees were soon stripped of their leaves; and as Camille | 
Desmoulins remained the mouthpiece of the mob, and | 


was by profession a lawyer, he was called the attorney- 
general of the lamp-post, having caused and presided 
over several of those summary executions by the mob. 
He was born at Guise in Picardy, and was the son of a 
lieutenant-general. 
at the bar, pleading against his father, whom be wished 
to be compelled to increase the allowance of his un- 
natural son, although he was aware that his parent’s 
circumstances were too limited to render it possible. He 


subsequently became secretary to Danton, and was a | 


most active agent in promoting every bad purpose sug- 
gested by his employer. 

Santerre was completely the general of the populace, 
and mostly at their head, whenever they were disposed 
for either cruelty or outrage. Madame Tussaud knew 
him well. He was a brewer in the Fauxbourg St. An- 
toine. She describes him as a man much above the 


middle height, and stoutly formed; his features were | 


coarse, and harsh in their general expression; his ap- 
pearance, altogether, being rude and vuigar. But he 
had much influence in his own neighbourhood, and dis- 
played great tact in his manner of addressing a mob, 
although he was an ignorant man. He was not suffi- 
ciently ferocious to please Marat, who considered San- 
terre rather weak, and said that he had no decided cha- 
racter. He was a man of good property, but low bred, 
and much addicted to swearing. He used to wear a 
blue coat and light waistcoat with large lappelles. He 


He first appeared before the public | 


was made a general during the revolution, and signalised 
himself at the taking of the Bastille; but he never at- 
tained any military renown as a commander of troops, 
| notwithstanding the distinction he had acquired as a 
leader of the mob. 

At length the national assembly arrived at the termi- 
nation of its sittings; the constitution was completed, 

and presented by sixty members to the king, by whom 
| it was accepted, and immediately he was restored to an 
| appearance of freedom; that is to say, the guard, under 
whom Louis had been kept in a state of surveillance, 
was removed, and on his declaration of his acceptance 
of the constitution, a universal joy was diffused through- 
lout Paris, whilst La Fayette, taking advantage of so 
| auspicious a moment, proposed a general amnesty, which 
| should cast, as it were, a veil of oblivion upon all acts 
associated with the revolution. ‘This proposition was 
| carried, and proclaimed amidst shouts of applause, and 
| was instantly followed by the throwing open of all the 
prisons, which was hailed by bursts of approbation from 
all quarters of the capital, and echoed from the remotest 
provinces of France. Scarcely a department in the 
| kingdom but participated in the public satisfaction. 
On the opening of the new legislative assembly, an 
| increasing spirit of republicanism soon began to manilest 
itself, its very first decree evincing their leveling propen- 
sities ; for, in the ceremonial which was to be observed 
on the king’s visit to the assembly, it was decided that 
the terms “majesty” and “sire’’ were to be abolished. 
The pride of Louis was so wounded by the resolution, 
that, in order that he might not subject himself to morti- 
fication, he sent his ministers to open the legislative 
session ; when the assembly at once repented of their 
decree of the preceding day, and, pronouncing its re- 
versal, the king attended the sitting in person, and was 
| most warmly received ; but the members keeping their 
| seats so galled the feelings of the king that the applause 
with which he was greeted offered no balm to soothe the 
smart which rankled within him; and it has been stated, 
that he returned to the palace pale and agitated, giving 
vent to his emotion as soon as he was alone with the 
queen, his articulation being interrupted by his sobbing 
| as he referred to the degradation to which he had been 
subjected. The queen endeavoured to console him, but 
even the solacing charm of her affectionate sympathy 
| could do naught towards healing a wound which was too 
deep to be ever closed. 
| ‘The acceptance of the constitution by Louis was trans- 
| mitted to all the foreign powers, and the answers were 
generally pacific, and mostly satisfactory ; yet some of 
them were not considered as thoroughly sincere. That 
of Gustavus of Sweden was open, and admitted but of 
| one construction, stating that he did not consider the 
king as free; whilst Russia deferred giving any decided 
| opinion, and the electors of T'reves and Mentz, in whose 
territories the emigrants had found an asylum, returned 
evasive replies. 

France was not by any means lulled into security by 
the communications she received from the different po- 
tentates of Europe, whilst a source of alarm continued 
increasing, by the extensive emigration of the landhold- 
ers of France; their numbers having at this period 
amounted tu nearly ove hundred thousand, including 
| many of the most wealthy, influertial, and respectable 
| families of the kingdom; wko concentrated themselves 
at Coblentz, where they kept making preparations for 
invading France, and endeavouring to prevail upon 
neighbouring powers to support and join them. At the 
same time the troubles broke out in La Vendée, and the 
finances were still in an impoverished state. In this 
position of affairs, patriotic gifts continued to be pre- 
sented, and amongst others, even the Dame de la Halle 
| (market-women) offered to the nation their ornaments 
which they had been always accustomed to wear on the 
fete of St. Louis. 

It has been generally imagined that Louis the Six. 
teenth contrived to keep up a correspondence with the 
emigrants ; by such means he conveyed to them an ex- 
pression of his undisguised sentiments, which were 
farther transmitted to foreign powers, and ultimately led 
| to the invasion of France, the neighbouring states having 

forborne from any hostile display until they could feel 
assured as to the real disposition of the king, which it 
| supposed was at length communicated through the me- 
| dium of the emigrants who were established at Coblentz, 


| and when once thoroughly known, operated as the coun 
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tersign for rallying the continental powers, and inducing went, his character having excited much admiration in 
them to form that celebrated crusade against France,|! France, on account of the reputation he had acquired 
| for daring intrepidity. 


which at first threatened her with annihilation, carrying 
its victorious banners proudly over all obstructions. But, 
the national spirit having been at length aroused by these 
proceedings, the conquering hosts were themselves 
obliged, in their turn, to retreat, and were compelled to 
bow to the valour of the raw undisciplined legions of 
France. 

Whether Louis the Sixteenth ever did hold any cor- 
respondence, directly or indirectly, with foreign courte 
or not, is a subject which must ever remain veiled in 
uncertainty, his friends and his enemies being so positive 
in their oppusite opinions, that it will be impossible even 
for posterity, when the asperity of party has subsided, 
to establish the fact. It is certain that he felt no longer 
possessed of a free will, and that he endeavoured to 
escape from a thraldom which he could no longer pa- 
tiently endure. He was foiled in his attempt, and forci- 
bly brought back to a position then more galling than 
ever. If, therefore, we should judge him from our own 
feelings, and those of human nature in general, we should 
expect he would profit by every possible means of eman- 
cipating himself from the captivity in which he was 
retained by his subjects; and as there appeared no other 
prospect of effecting his deliverance, but through the 
assistance of foreign powers, reason tells us that it was 
very natural he should invoke their aid. As to their 
being the enemies of his country, that question resolves 
itself entirely into matter of opinion, Louis and his 
partisans would no doubt consider that the republicans 
were the greatest enemies of their country, and that all 
who could relieve them from their dominion must be the 
true friends o! France. Thus, then, if Louis did cor- 
respond with foreign states, for the purpose of inviting 
them to enter his kingdom, he did not, in his own con- 
science, consider that he was leaguing with the enemies 
of his people, however the republican party might con- 
tend to the contrary. ‘To provoke war is certainly to 
instigate bloodshed ; but if there were not foreign, the 
king foresaw there must be civil war, as the event proved ; 
which is, of the two evils, far the worst. ‘That his con- 
duct was not altogether defensible, in causing an inva- 
sion, every impartial person must admit; but, goaded as 
he was with menaces and insults, how few arethere who 
would not have done the sime!_ And if, as has been 
alleged, he were really guilty of secretly communicating 
with the enemies of the revolution, how many circum- 
stances are there which may be urged in palliation of 
such an offence ! 

Madame Tussaud states, that the subject which gave 
most umbrage to the people, was, that the king would 
not give up the veto, although there were many that 
were not aware of its real meaning, which, in fact, was 
no other than his” privilege of annulling any decree of 
the legislative assembly, if his feelings would not permit 
him to confirm it. But the enemies of Louis represented 
the ve‘o in so obnoxious a light, that many absolutely 
thought that within it centred all their grievances; and, 
as a term of reprobation, the mob called the king Mon- 
sieur Veto. So general was this designation, that some 
thought it was his real name, Madame Tussaud re- 
members to have heard a person refer to M. Curtius for 
information, as to Veto being the name of the king, ex- 
pressing the greatest astonishment on being informed 
that his name was Capet. 

Amongst the characters who figured about this period, 
and who assisted in declamations in favour of republican- 
isin, both verbally and by bis writings, was ‘lhomas 
Paine. Madame Tussaud well remembers him, and 
says, that his phisiognomy somewhat reminded her of 
Voltaire. His works were read with much avidity, and 
greatly admired, according well with the temper of the 
times, although he was not violent enough to suit the 
terrorists. Having voted against the death of the king, 
Thomas Paine was committed to prison, and only libe- 
rated by the death of Roubespierre. 

Paul Jones was sometimes a visiter at the house of 
M. Curtius. Madame Tussaud describes him as a man 
of about the middle height, and rather stout; had much 
the appearance of a sailor; was dressed in a blue uni- 
form, with a belt, in which were always pistols; he also 
wore a sword, and powder in his hair; he was rather 
rough, both in bis manners and appearance, but good 
natured and hearty; he was weil received at court, where 
his originality pleased, and he was liked wherever he 
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The king had hardly recovered from the effects of the 
humiliation he had received on his v'si: to the legislative 
assembly, when one of their acts occasioned him much 
embarrassment, requiring him instantly to insist upon the 
electors of T'reves and Mentz either banishing or disarm. 
ing the immense force of emigrants which was collected 
in their states. Louis, who wished not to act too sud- 
denly upon so important an affair, went in person to the 
assembly, and expressed his readiness to acquiesce with 
their wishes, if more mild measures, wiich he preferred 
at first trying, should prove ineffectual; and, as a last 
resource, even talked of war. His speech on the subject 
elicited much applause from the majority of the mem- 
bers assembled. 

Meantime the legislative assembly, convinced that the: 
could not hold a high tone towards foreign powers, with- 
out having force to sustain it, began to think seriously 
of arming; and the Comte de Narbonne, the minister 
of war, repaired to the assembly, to assure the members 
that means had been adopted to support their remon- 
strances with a force that would render them effective, 
stating, that an army of a hundred thousand men was 
to be assembled immediately on the Rhine, and that three 
generals had already been named, in whom the command 
would be vested.; the names, well known in military 
annals, being those of Luckner, Rochambeau, and La 
Fayette. ‘The last name, and the whole of M. Narbonnre’s 
discourse, was received with the most unbounded ap- 
plause ; and shortly after, an ambiguous communication 
arriving from Leopold, elicited a spirited declaration from 
Louis, all contributing to increase his popularity ; which 
appearing in some degree re-established, the queen went 
to the opera, where she was applauded in the same man- 
ner as she once had been inthe zenith of her splendour, 
and her heart was so gladdened by the circumstance, 
then so unusual, that she flew with glee to the king, and 
informed him of the pleasure which she had received— 
one to which she had so long been a stranger. Alas! 
poor lady, it was the last time she had that gratification, 
and the joy which she derived from it was soon blunted, 
by the assembly abolishing the ancient custom of paying 
the compliments of the season to the king and the royal 
family on new year’s day, which had never before been 
omitted, even since the commencement of the revolution. 

Thus inauspiciously was the new vear ushered in, vy 
an insult to the unfortunate monarch, which was soon 
succeeded by a number of indignities offered to majesty, 
frivolous in themselves, but important, inasmuch as they 
must be considered as earnests of what might be antici- 
pated from the growing insolence of the assembly, the 
constituted organ of his subjects. And among other 
insults which were offered to the king, was that of a man, 
named Chabot, entering the apartment of the humiliated 
monarch with his hat on. The rude fellow who com- 
mitted this outrage had been a monk, and afterwards 
became one of the most volent republicans, Madame 
Tussaud states, that her uncle used often to meet Chabot 
at the jacobin club, but his manners were so vulgar and 
coarse, that he was much disliked by M. Curtius, to 
whose house Chabot was never invited: not but that 
there were many more conspicuous than he in the career 
of cruelty, who were guests at M. Curtius’s, as Robes- 
pierre, Carrier, St. Just, &c.; but they were men of ta- 
lent and of polished manners, and until they came into 
power, the ferocity of their characters was not known; 
even Dantan and Marat were possessed of abilities and 
energy, but Chabot was only remarkable for his brutality. 


—<>———- 
CHAPTER XI. 


Anacharsis Cloots—Massacre at Avignon—Scarcity of 
coffee and sugar—Desertion of naval officers—Sans 
culotte costume—General Dumourier—His character 
—His inconsistency—Melancholy reflections of the 
king—Death of Leopold Second—Roland—Madame 
Roland —Declaration of war— Emigrants at Coblentz 
—French youth eager to enlist—Newspapers. 


There were many foreigners who entered into all the 
spirit of the revolution, and displayed as much fanaticism 
in promoting the cause of republicanism as any of the 
French, and amongst the nomber was Anacharsis Cloots, 
a Prussian baron, born at Cleves. He was a most ex- 





traordinary man, and there is reason to suppose his 
eccentricity may be mainly attributed to aberration of 
mind. This appears probable, fiom the circumstance of 
his having addressed the legislative assembly in the fol. 
lowing extraordinary language: “The orator of the hy. 
man race to the legislature of the human race. My 
heart is French, and my soul sans culotte.” It is also 
stated, that a few minutes before he was beheaded, in 
1794, whilst on the scaffold, he quarreled with a fellow. 
sufferer, and got quite in a passion with him, because ho 
would not be converted to Cloots’s way of thinking, 
He visited England, and became acquainted with Burke, 
but their opinions were by no means congenial. As he 
was a constant visiter at M. Curtius’s, Madame Tussaud 
well knew the enthusiastic baron. He, a3 wellas Baron 
Trenck, borrowed money of her uncle, which they, either 
from forgetfulness or want of means, never repaid, Cloots 
was always melancholy, on account of-the lose of his 
wife, which induced him to travel. He was tall, thin, 
and pale ; stooped a little,and had a dejected appearance, 
He. addressed the assembly in a discourse which bad for 
its object the proposal, that it should declare war against 
the foreign powers; and, although the subject had not 
even been named by any other member, it very soon 
became the theme of general discussion, and, in a short 
time afterwards, hostilities were actually declared. 

It was rather a remarkable circumstance, that Ro- 
bespierre and the jacobin party which were attached to 
him, opposed the war; nor has their motive for so doing 
ever been satisfactorily explained. That they, who were 
ever disposed to uphold violent measures, whose dis- 
courses abounded wi.h little besides fire and fury, shou!d 
suddenly become the advocates for peace, is most enig- 
matical. ‘There must have been some powerful reason 
which has never been disclosed; but certain it is, that 
Robespierre and his party most pertinaciously opposed 
all hostile operations. 

About this period, Madame Tussaud asserts, a power- 
ful sensation was excited at Paris, by news arriving from 
Avignon, detailing a dreadful massacre which had oc. 
curred there, under the superintendence of an infamous 
wretch named Jourdan, afterwards surnamed Jourdan 
Coupe Téte. This massacre took place on Sunday, 30th 
of October, 1791, and in order to render it impossible for 
any one to escape, the gates were closed, and the walls 
were guarded. Sixty unfortunate beings were dragged 
from their own houses to prison, where, in the dead of 
the night, they were murdered. Jourdan Coupe Téte, 
who was the instigator of this atrocity, was originally a 
butcher, next a journeyman blacksmith, then a smuggler, 
afterwards a soldier, and ultimately a general in the revo- 
lution, when he resumed his first profession of a butcher ; 
bat it was no longer cattle that he slaughtered, his vic- 
tims being of the human race, at which he displayed his 
prowess ir Paris as well as Avignon. Unfortunately 
for his fellow-creatures, he was not beheaded till 1794. 

The scarcity of coffee and sugar in the beginning of 
the year 1792, Madame Tussaud states, gave rise to 
many violent scenes, the people insisting that it was a 
monopoly. They broke open and pillaged the shops of 
many of the grocers, when, at last, it was proved that 
throughout Paris there was a total deficiency in the sup- 
ply of those articles. At this time sugar was as high as 
half a crown per pound. The rabble of Paris, however, 
having once been aroused and victorious, it was with the 
utmost difficulty that they were kept in order by the 
authorities, who, perhaps, were themselves too supine in 
restraining these excesses, which were, in too many in- 
stances, committed with impunity. 

So pregnant were those times with trouble, that almost 
every day added fresh cause for France to deplore its 
hapless fate. On the 2d of February, Catharine of Rus- 
sia published a proclamation against French principles ; 
on the 4th, was announced an alarming desertion of the 
naval officers; and some months afterwarils, the best ad- 
mirals who remained being beheaded, the flects of France 
were consigned to the charge of commanders totally in- 
experienced in mancuvring a squadron, consisting of 
several ships. There were, however, some few who 
attached themselves to the revolutionary party, who were 
well able to manage a single vessel. 

By this time, Madame Tussaud remarks, the bonnet 
rouge (a red cap) was much worn as the symbol of 
liberty (but proved to be more correctly that of anarchy), 
and had become a great favourite with the vulgar. The 
dress of the Sans Culotte was also very general. Ma- 
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dame T'ussaud remembers once to have seen the Duke of 
Orleans clad in that singular costume. It consisted of a 
short jacket, pantaloons, and a round hat, with a hand- 
kerchief worn sailor-fashion, loose round the neck, with 
the ends long and hanging down, the shirt collar seen 
above, (which was the origin of that fashion which has 
been since so generally fullowed,) the hair cut short, 
without powder, a la Titus, and shoes tied with strings. 
This dress, at that period, was in every respect remarka- 
le, as it consisted of all that was the reverse of what 
was the fashion of the day ; cocked hats being universal, 
a round hat never till then having been seen; the hair 
being worn very long, and powdered ; and buckles being 
in use for the shoes, 

At the time when war appeared to be inevitable, the 
ministers, Narbonne and Delessart, called to their assist- 
ance General Dumourier, whose name afterwards became 
so well known to the world. His character, altogether, 
was one of the most remarkable of any which figured in 
tbe revolution. From his youth a change of opinion to 
opposite extremes appears to have influenced bis conduct. 
At first he had a great predilection for the church ; but, 
meeting with a work which condemned the priests, he 
entertained the desire of embracing the profession of 
arms,—a profession confessedly the most adverse to that 
of the ministers of peace. At that time he was by no 
means scrupulous as to the cause in which he might be 
engaged, as long as he could obtain military employment. 
He served with great credit in the seven years’ war; 
offered his services to Paoli in Corsica, which being re- 
jected, he served against him, merely that he might enjoy 
the pastime of fighting. Some years before the revolu- 
tion he was a principal magistrate at Cherbourg, where 
the following incident took place. An English gentle- 
men, named Aubin (a friend of the editor’s), having 
been importuned by an insolent beggar, after giving him 
a trifle, was induced ‘to inflict on the troublesome mendi- 
cant a little summary punishment with his cane. For 
this Mr. Aubin was immediately arrested, and taken 
before General Dumourier, who decided that the vagrant 
had only been properly punished, and instantly ordered 
Mr. Aubin to be set at liberty. 

General Dumourier was a frequent visiter at M. Cur- 
tius’s, and many years afterwards, when at Edinburgh, 
Madame Tussaud met with the general. He recognised 
her, and said, “ You are a daughter of Curtius.”” She 
replied, she was his niece. “ Tben,” said he, “ you are 
a republican.” Madame Tussaud denied the charge, 
adding, «« Whatever I may be, I have not the crimes on 
my head which you have on yours, of drowning people 
in Holland, and the comnaission of other horrors.” The 
general was silent, discomfited, and retreated. Dumou- 
rier was born at Cambray, in 1739. He is supposed to 
have offered his services to almost every power in Eu- 
rope; but such was his varying character, that no one 
liked to trust him, Madame Tussaud describes him as 
a short man, but very stoutly made, energetic in his 
manner, and full of animation. He certainly possessed 
gteat military talents. He was fifty years of age when 
the revolution occurred, but had not lost any of the ardour 
and activity of his youth. At one period of his life he 
retired to Hamburg, and there wrote his memoirs, which 
are as full of contradictions and inconsistencies as the 
whole career of his life has proved. He died in London 
in the year 1823. One of the most amusing incon- 
gruities in his memoirs, is an exclamation of, “ Honour 
to the patriots who took the Bastille!” whilst a few 
pages after he informs us that, being at Caen, and fear- 
ing an insurrectionary movement at Paris, he composed 
@ memorial on the best means of maintaining order and 
defending the Bastille! 

Soon after Dumourier had been brought forward by 
Messrs, Delessart and Narbonne, those ministers were 
dismissed, and the former exiled to his estates, whilst the 
portefuille for foreign affairs was given to Dumourier, 
and he immediately associated with the Jacobins, justi- 
fying himself for an action which appeared so inimical 
to the cause of Louis, when he had an interview with 
that monarch; whilst by his wit and vivacity, Dumourier 
contrived to attach himself to the unfortunate and de- 
spondent king, and would even cause him for a while to 
forget his griefs, and to resume his wonted cheerfulness. 
The first audience Dumourier obtained with the queen 
began with a storm, but ended in a calm; She com- 
menced by loading him with reproaches, but terminated 
by taking a review with him of the different partics, and 





the general political state of affairs; and her majesty dis- 
missed bim with one of those smiles, so full of sweetness, 
that its light remained Jong impressed on the mind of the 
beholder. 

Dumourier states, in bis memoirs, that he often found 
the king very sad; and on one occasion, when he ap- 
peared even more so than usual, he said, “ I dare not 
approach the window which looks into the garden. Yes- 
terday evening I went to the window towards the court, 
just to take a little air, and a gunner of the guard 
addressed me in terms of vulgar abuse, adding, ‘ How I 
should like to see your head stuck on the point of my 
bayonet !’ In that horrid garden you see, on one side, a 
man mounted upon a chair, reading aloud the most in- 
famous calumnies against us; on the other, an abbé, or 
a military man, dragged through one of the basins, over- 
whelined with abuse, and beaten, whilst others are quietly 
playing at ball, or walking to and fro. Whatan abode! 
what a people !” 

Thus, Madame Tussaud states, the derision of majesty 
became the favourite theme of the populace, who availed 
themselves of every opportunity of expressing their con- 
tempt and indignation at every thing connected with 
monarchy; whilst the legislative assembly, awed in a 
degree by the spirit of the people, often acted towards the 
royal family in such a manner as they knew would give 
pleasure to the multitude. 

The death of Leopold of Germany was considered as 
an event likely to precipitate the war. He was succeeded 
by his nephew, Francis the First. The queen considered 
that the emperor was poisoned, referring to a newspaper 
which remarked, condemning his policy, that “a pie-crust 
would soon settle that business.” 

Roland and Claviere were appointed ministers on the 
24th of March, 1792, in the places of Delessart and Ber- 
trand de Molleville. Roland was very intimate with M. 
Curtius, therefore Madame Tussaud knew him well, and 
describes him as rather a tall man, inclining to be thin; 
was pleasing in his manners, but disposed to be serious ; 
he was possessed of superior abilities, wrote well upon 
several subjects, particularly on manufactures; he also 
wrote travels, letters, &c. He was born in 1732, at 
Villefranche, near Lyons; his family had been distin- 
guished in the law for their integrity, which he inherited 
in its fullest sense. He was appointed inspector-general 
at Amiens, and afterwards at Lyons, where he founded a 
club, in correspondence with the jacobins at Paris. He 
traveled over a considerable portion of Europe, and tra- 
versed a great part of France on foot. It was soon after 
his arrival in Paris that he received the charge of minis- 
ter of the interior. He stabbed himself in November, 
1793, on hearing of his wife’s execution, to whom he 
was most tenderly attached. He was found dead against 
a tree as if asleep, having left a written paper, stating 
that indignation, and not fear, had caused him to commit 
suicide. Having heard of the murder of his beloved 
partner, he wished no longer to remain in a world stained 
with such crimes. His temper was said to be irascible ; 
but he was a man who possessed many virtues, and was 
deeply read in tbe literature of many countries, and had 
a thorough knowledge of most of the ancient and modern 
languages, 

Madame Tussaud describes Madame Roiand as a most 
interesting personage. She was a tall, fine woman; and 
although not beautiful, the expression of her countenance 
was particularly pleasing. Her figure was remarkably 
elegant; there was a playful artlessness in the general 
tone of her features, which imparted much sweetness to 
her smile. She was twenty-two years younger than her 
husband, being born in 1754, Her father was an en- 
graver. It has been remarked, that she possessed the 
heart of a Roman matron, with the graces of a French- 
woman, She was a pure republican, and passionately 
devoted to its cause; but, deeply lamenting the sacrifice 
of human blood, which had been wantonly shed for its 
promotion, declared that the name of liberty had become 
degraded by being associated with that of carnage. She 
wrote a most interesting work whilst in prison, entitled, 
“An Appeal to Posterity.” When conducted to the 
place of execution, the heroism of her character never 
forsook her; a smile of disdain expressed her contempt 
for her persecutors; and when she arrived at the place 
Louis Quinze, she bowed to the statue of liberty, saying, 
«“ Oh, liberty! how many crimes are committed in thy 
name!” She was beheaded on the 8th of November, 
1793. Her writings were full of talent, as was her con- 


versation, which derived an additional charm from the 
very musical tone of her voice. She had great influence 
over her husband, and often assisted bim with ber advice 
and her pen. Her foible was that of indulging too much 
in satire. 

The death of Leopold II. was still fresh in the public 
mind when the news arrived of the assassination of Gus- 
tavus, king of Sweden; and as he had been most 
energetic and decided in his condemnation of the princi- 
ples of the revolution, some imputed his death to the 
intrigues of the jacob ns; but it was proved clearly to all 
the world that Ankarstrom, the assassin, was instigated 
to the commission of the deed by the Swedish nobility, 
and was no other than their instrument to execute their 
revenge upon their monarch, by whom they had been 
humbled in the last Swedish revolution. 

After much deliberation and the greatest reluctance 
on the part of the king, he repaired to the assembly on 
the 20th of April, 1793, and avowed, as his opinion, that 
war should be declared against Francis the First, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, who, in point of fact, was 
emperor of Germany ; but his election vot having taken 
place, the form requisite to be observed was to address 
him merely as monarch of those kingdoms for which he 
had already been elected, This determination on the 
part of the king, elicited the warmest applau-e from the 
assembly, which resounded with shouts of « Vive le roi !”” 
and Madame Tussaud asserts that nothing could exceed 
the enthusiasm of the people, and the willingness with 
which they enlisted, or the eagerness they displayed to 
meet the enemies of their country. In facet, the idea of 
war appeared to diffuse general joy, the patriotic party 
considering that it would terminate that suspense and 
uncertainty which had been experienced by the nation 
since the emigrants had collected in such force at Col» 
lentz, and that it was evident that they were sustained 
by other powers; therefore France had for some time 
been dreading an invasion, and may be described as in 
that state of suspense and anxiety which renders a nation 
desirous of precipitating the crisis. 

From the encouragement given by Germany to the 
einigrants, and their suflering them to maintain a hostile 
and threatening position against France, menacing her 
openly with invasion, the French could not be blamed 
for declaring war against that power which was aiding 
and abetting the enemies of the constitution, in which 
was comprised the nation itself; besides that, Germany 
availed herself of the apparent weakness of France, rent 
as she was by intestine commotions, to revive claims 
against her which had been settled by previous treaties, 
in which allusions were made to Alsace, and what had 
once been papal territory, but which had belonged to 
France for upwards of a century. The fact was, that it 
was the intention of several powers to unite and attack 
France as soon as they were thoroughly prepared ; and 
the French, fully aware of it, anticipated the design of 
| their enemies by assuming a hostile attitude, and declar- 
|ing their intentions to that effect. M. de Calonne, the 
principal agent of the emigrant princes, having publicly 
| stated at Brussels, that “ if the powers delay making war, 
we shall know how to make the French deciare it.” No- 
thing, therefore, could be more evident, than that it was 
| the ultimate intention of the neighbouring nations, if it 
| did not suit them at once to become the aggressors, at 

any rate to act in such a manner as to force France to 
| commence hostilities in her own defence. 
“ Such was the avidity, Madame Tussaud states, of the 





yale population to join the army, that the quarter in 
which she lived appeared almost cleared of men; and 
two, who had been for some time in the employment of 
M. Curtius, quitted him to enlist for soldiers ; in fact, so 
popular was the war, that for the moment it appeared to 
| bave restored in some degree the king to the favour of 
| the people. But the number of pamphlets and papers 
which were circulated, containivg the most infamous 
libels upon the royal family, had always the effect of ex- 
citing against them the detestation of the populace. 
Amongst the most important of these publications, was 
one edited by Marat, entitled * L’ Ami du Peuple,” (The 
Friend of the People,) which was one of the most furious, 
abusive, and calumnious productions which ever appeared, 
its object being to inflame the minds of the people against 
the king and his family, and, in fact, to excite them to 
revolt and to the destruction of every institution and in- 
individual likely to afford support to the tottering 
monarchy. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


General Rochambeau—M. Dillon assassinated—Disas- 
trous campaign—Dumourier’s extravagance— Marat 
—His costunne—Habits and character—His ferocity — 
Pursued by government—His assassination—Queen’s 
memoirs burned—Madame Roland’s letter—The king | 
disapproves it—Dumourier’s audacity—Louis treats | 
with the enemy—La Fayette’s letter—Plan of the 
Gironde. 


Rochambeau, who had a principal command in the 
army, Madame T'ussaud describes as a very fine-looking | 
man, but was, certainly, with the generals under him, | 
most unfortunate in the execution of those operations | 
which, in the commencement of the war, were entrusted | 
to him. The officers under his command in the different 
movements which they were ordered to perform, evinced 
the greatest pusillanimity. The following may suffice 
as examples. Under M. Biron, two regiments of dra- 
goons exclaimed, “ We are betrayed !” before they were 
even in sight of the enemy, in which they were followed 
by the rest of the troops, All the efforts of the officers 
to arrest them were of no avail, their own soldiers threat- 
ening to fire upon them as they persevered in their 
flight; whilst at the same time, in another direction, a | 
force under M. Dillon acted in a similar manner. His | 
cavalry at the sight of some Austrian troops, called out | 
that they were betrayed, and fell back, carrying the in- 
fantry with them, whilst the whole of their baggage was 
Ieft behind, and fell into the hands of the enemy. M. 
Dillon and an officer of engineers, named Berthois, were 
massacred by the soldiers ; the mob at Lille persisting in 
the notion that they were traitors; and all the activity 
and judicious plans of La Fayette were completely frus- 
trated as soon as he found that the expected co-operation 
with the other detachments of the army could not take 
place ; and, although he had, with his division, advanced 
through innumerable impediments, he had the mortifica- 
tion to perceive the necessity of his halting and relin- 
quishing his project of proceeding by Namur to Liege. 

The report of these disasters reaching Paris, Madame 
Tussaud states, created a sensation which appeared to 
astound all classes of the p:ople. The universal belief 
was, that these failures were attributable to treachery in | 
some quarter. Dumourier suspected the feuillans, a 
political party who were adverse to the war; whilst they 
declared that he had contrived the whole affair so as to 
ruin the commanders, Rochambeau and La Fayette, by 
not affording them the requisite means for executing the | 
plans with which they were charged; and even La Fay- | 
ette stated, that he had received his orders to march when 
too late for the purpose desired, and had not the means | 
which ought to have been placed at his disposal for ef- | 
fecting the object which he was expected to accomplish. | 
It has ever remained a doubt to whom the blame should 
be attached, but certain it is, that never could a war have | 
been begun more inauspiciously, and the effects at Paris | 
were most disastrous. The utmost discord began to 








manifest itself amongst the ministers; confidence had | 
received a tremendous shock; and many imagined that | 
the king could explain if he would, the extraordinary | 


conduct of the troops. 

Domourier attached himself zealously to the king, and 
had hitherto been supported by the party termed the 
Gironde, which was principally composed of persons 
from the department so called, and united the greater 
portion of talent to be found in the legislative assembly 
This party having reluctantly granted Dumourier six | 
million francs (240,000/.) as secret service money, fer 
which he had pressed with much earnestness, and after- 
wards discovering that he had just spent 100,000 franes 
(4000/.) on his own pleasures, they felt highly indignant 
at Dumourier’s unprincipled extravagance; and Roland, 
who might be considere:’ as the head of the party, and 
whose integrity was uninpeached, remonstrated severely 
with Domourier on the subject, who immediately broke 
with Roland and the Girondists. The latter were sup- 
ported by the newsp»jers, and his old enemies, the feuil- 
lana, assisted by the jacobins ; but Dumourier, although 
attacked from all quarters, wonderfully braved the storm, 
and uniformly acted upon the defensive against s:veral 
of the journalists. The infamous paper of Marat had 
already provoked a decree against it for having recom- 
mended murder, and represented the king and his family 
in the most atrocious light. The outrageous conduct of 











| this demon had more than once obliged him to conceal 
| himself; and having been a visiter at the house of M. 
| Curtius, be came on a Saturday night, and requested an 
asylum, having in his hand his carpet bag, containing 
what few clothes and linen he required. He was re- 
ceived, and remained until the following Saturday, Then 
was Madame Tussaud a week in the same house with 
Marat, perhaps the most ferocious monster that the revo- 
lution ever produced. She thus describes his person. 
He was very short, and not, as stated in a recent work 
on the revolution, of middle height, with very small arms, 
one of which was feeble from some natural defect, and 
appeared lame; his complexion wassallow, of a greenish 
hue; his eyes dark and piercing ; his hair was wild and 
raven black; his countenance had a fierce aspect ; he 
was slovenly in bis dress, and even dirty in his person ; 
his manner was abrupt, coarse, and rude. He used to 
write almost the whole day in a corner, with a little lamp ; 
and on one occasion he came up to Madame Tussaud, 
and gave her a tap upon the shoulder with such rough- 
ness as caused her to shudder, saying, “ There, made- 
moiselle, it is not for ourselves that I and my fellow-la- 
bourers are working, but it is for you and your children, 
and your children’s children. As to ourselves we shall 
in all probability not live to enjoy the fruits of our exer- 
tions ;” adding, that “ all the aristrocrats must be killed.” 
M. Cartius had known Marat at the jacobin club, and, 
being a countryman, had invited him to his house. He 
had been struck with his extraordinary energy and his 
wild enthusiasm, before the ferocity and cruelty of his 
disposition had developed themselves. When advocating 
the cause of liberty and freedom, there was that in his 
manner which appeared almost superhuman to the po- 
pulace,—bearing down all before it. His command of 
words appeared unlimited: they flowed from his lips as 
if they came by inspiration, and from his small person 
thundered forth a voice which would have befitted a 
stronger man. Whilst he was displaying his powers of 
oratory, his eyes glared as if they would start from their 
sockets, and his gestulations, which were quite theatrical, 
resembled those of one who was under the influence of 
some demonical possession. This contributed to awe 
the multitude with whom he attained the utmost cele- 
brity. In the cause of republicanism his fanaticism 
amounted even to frenzy. He had often dined at M. 
Curtius’s with Robespierre and others of the jacobin club, 
and on those occasions Marat would be gay and jocose, 
laughing heartily, and joining with glee in the conver- 
sation, and bandying different jests and witticisms with 
Robespierre. He generally dressed in a blue coat, or 
pepper and salt, a la mode Anglaise (English fashion) 
with large lappelles, buff or white waistcoat, light colour- 
ed small-clothes, and top boots, frill to his shirt, and the 
collars worn large above the neckcloth, a round hat with 
a broad brim, and had usually a dingy neglected 
appearance, and seldom cleaned himself. He always 
spoke German to M. Curtius and his family; he was 
very fond of good eating, and during the time he was 
staying with them, he said, one day to Madame Tussaud, 
«“ You young kind creature, let us have a dish of knou- 
tels (a German dish something like macaroni) and a 
matelote” (a sort of fresh-water fish.) He generally 
showed some anxiety as to what was for dinner. Ma- 
dame Tussaud states, that he appeared extremely ner- 
vous, and very cowardly; the slightest noise, even a 
tapping against the wainscot, would put him quite in a 
tremor. It is true he was expecting that the govern- 
ment was searching for him, and whenever he heard a 
a strange voice, he would run away and hide himself, 
which happened sometimes during dinner, when he never 
forgot to take his plate with him. He was very poor; 
but appeared to have a thorough contempt for money ; 
nor did he care for those luxuries which require wealth 
to procure, although he appeared on all occasions to en- 
joy a good dinner. He drank with much moderation. 
Marat was born at Boudry, in Switzerland, in 1744; his 
family were of the Calvinist persuasion. He was brought 
up to the medical profession; came to Paris, and re- 
mained there in extreme poyerty ; he then went to Lon- 
don, and published some works on surgery, and one on 
the nature of colours. Qn his return to Paris he was 
at last appointed veterinary surgeon to the Comte 
d’Artois. On account of the mischievous effects pro- 


duced by his paper he was often pursued by the govern- 
ment authorities, but always contrived to conceal him- 
self, and continucd to publish his paper. La Fayette at 


one period, made great exertions in order to apprehend 
him ; but he always succeded in eluding the vigilance 
of his pursuers, although they searched the cellars of hig 
different friends, and the vaults of the Cordeliers, in which 
at times he sought shelter, and in the stone quarries near 
Paris, where he passed several days without food. He 
made a calculation of how many people could be killed 
in one day, and decided that the number might amount 
to 260,000. When he attained the summit of power, he 
lived in apartments sumptuously furnished, but still re- 
mained slovenly and dirty in his person. He was one 
of the greatest promoters of the massacres which took 
place in the prisons in September, and even suggested to 
Danton the idea of setting them on fire. There appeared 
a sort of fanatic extravagance in his character, which 
would almost lead to the supposition that he must have 
laboured under a species of insanity; at least for the 
honour of human nature, we are willing to adopt such 
an opinion. It is with reluctance that we admit that 
one of our own species if in full possession of his facul- 
ties, could be capable of such brutal atrocities. 

After having remained a week in the house of M. 
Curtius, on a Saturday evening about dusk, he took his 
leave, saying that they were a very kind family, and tell- 
ing Madame Tussaud that she was a very good child ; 
thanked them all for the asylum they had afforded him, 
and, taking his carpet bag, departed. Madame Tussaud 
never saw him more until she was fetched by some gens 
d’armes, who took her to the house of Marat just after 
he had been killed by Charlotte Corday, for the purpose 
of taking a cast from his face. He was still warm, and 
his bleeding body and the cadaverous aspect of his al- 
most diabolical features presented a picture replete with 
horror, and Madame Tussaud performed her task under 
the influence of the most painful emotions. 

Several circumstances at once appeared to rise in 
judgment against the royal family. The Countess de la 
Motte, an infamous woman, who had been whipped, 
branded, and pilloried, wrote an atrocious libel on the 
queen, entitled, “ Memoirs of Marie Antoinette ;” the 
manuscript of which was offered to her for a thousand 
louis; but she, conscious of her own innocence, and 
knowing in what contempt Madame de la Motte was 
held, rejected the proposal; but Louis, thinking that it 
might increase the prejudices of the vulgar against the 
queen, very imprudently bought up the first edition, 
which he gave into the charge of some one to burn, who 
most injudiciously took it to the manufacturer of porce- 
lain at Sevres, and there, in the presence of numbers of 
work-people, it was committed to the flames in one of 
the large ovens, which excited much suspicion, and a 
denunciation of the affair was made in form at the 
assembly. ‘The authoress, Madame de la Motte, was the 
vile intriguer who had contrived to dupe the Cardinal de 
Rohan, by forging the signature of the queen in regard 
of the notorious affair of the diamond necklace. After 
suffering the punishment awarded her by the laws of 
France, Madame de la Motte retired to England, where 
she wrote the libel against Marie Antoinette. The end 
of this celebrated swindler was such as might have been 
expected ; she committed suicide by throwing herself out 
of a window in London. 

At the same time that the public mind was engrossed 
with the destruction of the libel on the queen, and other 
papers at Sevres, and the reports of treachery having 
paralysed the operations of the French armies, some Swiss 
hoisted the white cockade at Neuilly ; all which com- 
bined to augment the various suspicions which were fester- 
ing in the public mind. The priests were also exciting their 
flocks to revolt throughout the southern provinces; 
Prussia was on the eve of coalescing with Austria; 
foreign troops on all sides were hovering on the frontiers 
of France ; and, on the whole, the affairs of the kingdom 
were in such a state that it appeared to demand more 
than mortal powers to avert the innumerable evils which 
menaced it both from within and from without. 

At this period Roland insisted upon reading a letter 
in full council to Louis, which, although it contained 
some severe reproaches not very palatable to a king, yet, 
as to its general substance, conveyed some good advice 
and salutary admonition. It was, indeed, a most extra- 
ordinary document; it was the composition of Madame 
Roland, and penned with that ability which might have 
been expected from so talented an authoress. Two of 
the principal points insisted on were, that Louis would 





consent to the formation of a camp near Paris, of twenty 
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thousand federalists, for the better preservation of public 
order; and that he would no longer oppose the decree 
which the assembly had long since voted against the 
riests, but which by the power of the veto, he had always 
refused to confirm. 

The monarch listened to the contents of the letter with 
silent patience, and, at its conclusion, merely observed as 
be withdrew, that he would transmit his intentions to the 
council. But on arriving at the palace, Dumourier was 
sent for; the queen was present, and added her wishes 
to those of her husband, that the three ministers, Roland, 
Claviere, and Servaz, should be dismissed ; but the mo- 
narch expressed his fears as to the probable effects of 
breaking with men so popular, and at the head of so 
formidable a party as that of the Girondins. Dumourier 
undertook to indemnify the king against all consequences, 
provided that their dismissal was accompanied by the 
sanction of the two obnoxious decrees which Louis had 
persisted in refusing to sign. These, at last, he appa- 
rently ceded to Dumourier, the king being anxious at 
any price, to disembarrass himself of the ministers to 
whom he had so decided an antipathy. 

Roland had always been disliked by the queen and 
the court, who were on all occasions disposed to ridicule 
his unsophisticated manners, which were characterised 
by unpolished republican simplicity. On his first ap- 
pearance at the palace, he had neglected to put buckles 
instead of strings in his shoes, and was even vulgar 
enough to wear a round hat. The master of the cere- 
monies indignantly refused him admittance in such an 
outrageous costume, until informed who he was, when 
he was obliged to let him pass; but, sighing deeply, ob- 
served to Dumourier with a despondent expression, 
“Oh, sir, only think, without buckles in his shoes!” 
when the sarcastic general, pumping up a still deeper 
sigh, ejaculated, “ Alas! all is lost!” 

In order to present a bold front to the public, on the 
dismissal of their favonrite ministers, Dumourier was 
requested to accept the portefeuille for war. Roland in- 
dignantly flew to the assembly, and read to them the 
letter which he had shortly before submitted to the king, 
and which elicited the warmest applause, and an order 
was given for it to be printed and circulated throughout 
the eighty-three departments of France. 

Far different was the reception which Dumourier met 
with from the assembly, being, at his entrance, hooted by 
the jacobins. In vain he gave an account of an advan- 
tage gained by La Fayette over the enemy, to which 
they paid some attention; but when he attempted to 
address them as minister of war, they refused to hear 
him; but with unparalleled audacity he braved them all. 
When he had finished reading, and was withdrawing 
whilst the hootings still continued, some one called out, 
“ See he runs away !” upon which he exclaimed, “ No!” 
and coolly placing his memorial on the desk, signed it, 
and then walked calmly away. Some of the members 
told him he would be sent to Orleans, that being the 
place to which other ministers had been exiled ; to which 
he replied, «So much the better for me, as then I can 
take baths end curds, and get a little rest, of which I 
stand in need.” 

The king was much cheered by the firmness of his 
minister; yet, listening to his false friends, he refused 
after all to sign the decrees which Domourier had re- 
quired of him as his condition of accepting office ; where- 
upon that bold and talented minister instantly resigned, 
and bis example was followed by several of his colleagues, 
whilst Louis, having tried all parties, and dismissed them 
one after another, knew not which way to turn. At 
length casting his eyes towards foreign powers, he sent a 
M. Mallet du Pan with instructions to make certain pro- 
positions to the emigrants, the Austrians, and the Prus- 

sians, inviting them to enter France, but with all possible 
moderation, in fact, as friends, and not as enemies. That 
he did so far treat with the hostile armies, even his 
wa.nest partisans do not appear to deny ; but they con- 
tend that his motive was good. His warmest advocate, 
Bertrand de Molleville, in his work upon the revolution, 
admits the fact of Louis’s communicating individually 
with the foreign powers, unknown to the government or 
to his ministers, except such as were in the secret, which 
it ever remained to the nation. 

La Fayette foreseeing that a convulsion was at hand, 
eager to serve the royal family, wrote a most spirited let- 
ter to the assembly, in which in the boldest manner he 


he adverted to the misrule which had prevailed, suffer- 
ing massacres to be perpetrated, and exhorted them to | 
enforce the laws of the country, and suffer themselves no | 
longer to be influenced by sectarian dominion, but to | 
adhere to the true letter of the constitution, as, although | 
far from Paris, he had that information which convinced | 
him that rapid approaches were making towards the anni- | 
hilation of the monarchy, and all the fundamental prin- 
ciples which formed the basis of the revolution, in its | 
original and its purest form. 

A deep sensation was excited in the assembly on the 
perusal of this letter of reproaches, which the majority 
of the members could not approve, containing, as it did, | 
their own condemnation; and the general opinion was, | 
that it could not be from La Fayette, pretending that he | 
was incapable of expressing such sentiments as those | 
professed in the formidable epistle which so deeply cen- 
sured the conduct of the legislators of France. 

La Fayette was right in his conjectures. A scheme 
was forming which had for its object the dethronement 
of the king. ‘The Girondins wished it for the cause of | 
liberty, as also for their own preservation ; for what was 
to be expected if the foreign troops reached Paris, but | 
the execution of a signal vengeance upon them? Con. | 
fiscations, proscriptions, and executions, were what the 
republicans might naturally anticipate ; and as they were | 
well assured that the king would rather take measures to 
facilitate the advance of the allies than to check it, not- 
withstanding his professions to the contrary, every pro- 
moter of the revolution wished for the deposition of the | 
king, that the legislative assembly might then, unshackled, 
take the defence of the country into their own hands, 
But the Gironde wished all to be effected without blocd- 
shed, and therefore endeavoured to avoid any association | 
with Robespierre, Danton, Collot, &c., in the enterprise | 
which they were planning. 


— 
CHAPTER XII. 


Immense mob on the 20th June, 1792—Their petition 
to the assembly—Their formidable appearance— | 
Their visit to the Tuilleries—Their outrageous con- 
duct—Firmness of the king—Merlin de Thionville— | 
La Fayette’s sudden appearance at the assembly—His | 
bold language—His visit to the court—The country 
declared in danger—Anniversary of the 14th of July 
—Ceremonies on that day—Obstinacy of the queen. 


Meantime the sanguinary party, which the Gironde 
intended to keep in the dark, were plotting in their way, | 
and were more prompt in execution than their more | 
cautious and humane rivals. The king having formally | 
signified to the assembly his determined opposition to the 
two decrees which he had been so long solicited to con- 
firm, added fresh fuel to the flame which was kindling 
around him. Robespierre, Legendre, and several other | 
ferocious characters were meeting at Santerre the | 
brewer’s, in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, for the purpose | 
of raising the people, and in this project Petion, the | 
mayor, secretly connived, as was afterwards proved. 
The pretext for an assemblage of people was the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the 20th of June, being that 
on which the oath was taken at the tennis court. 

It was early on the morning, therefore, of the 20th 
June, 1792, that Madame Tussaud saw a most ferocious 
looking mob of people pouring down from the Faux- 
bourg St. Antoine, armed in various ways, and present- 
ing a very formidable appearance. However, she did 
not feel much alarm for the royal family, as she judged 
they were sufficiently guarded to dispel any apprehen- 
sion of danger on their account. The first act of the 
mob was to proceed to the assembly; and all at once 
they rushed in whilst the members were debating how 
they were to act towards such an assemblage, whose 
numbers were stated at eight thousand. The president 
put on his hat, and all the others rising from their seats, 
expressed their indignation at the intrusion of the popu- 
lace, who, perceiving the sensation their presence excited, 
instantly withdrew; whereupon the assembly gratified 
at such a mark of respect, agreed to admit them, and 
they re-entered, presenting a petition which was of a 
most inflammatory nature, signifying that they were 
ready to oppose resistance to oppression; that they were 
determined to uphold their rights, and tha those who 
differed from them might leave the country, and go to 











Coblentz ; whilst they besought the assem'ly to search | 


well into the cause of the evils which threatened them, 
and that if the fault proceeded fiom the executive, it 
might be annihilated. 

The president answered by promising them the ut- 
most vigilance on the part of the representatives of the 
people, and exhorting them to obey the laws; they were 
allowed to file off before the assembly, the great doors 
being thrown open, when there passed through to the 
number of thirty thousand. The effect was imposing ; 
immense tables upon which lay the declaration of rights, 
were borne at the head of the procession, whilst women 
and children danced around them bearing olive branches 
and pikes, which were intended to convey the idea of 
peace or war, as the enemy might choose, whilst they 
sang Ca irain chorus. Next followed the porters and 
working-men with old muskets, swords, and sharpened 
pieces of iron fastened to the ends of Jarge sticks. 
Columns of national guards succeeded in regular order, 
to prevent outrages ; then again women and armed men, 
waving flags, having the inscription of “ The Constitu- 
tion or Death!” The cavalcade was closed by an emblem 
that was revolting to humanity. The heart of a calf 
was borne upon the point of a pike, with this inseription 
upon it, «* The heart of an aristocrat,” The indignation 
which burst forth at such a spectacle caused it to be in- 
stantly withdrawn ; but it was again exposed to view at 
the gates of the Tuilleries, The mob was headed by 
Santerre and the Marquis de St. Huruques, who had 
already been conspicuous on similar occasions, The 
roaring huzzas of the populace, the bellowing noise of 


| thousands thundering forth their civic songs, the din and 


confusion, altogether formed a powerful contrast to the 
awlul silence maintained by the president. This extra- 
ordinary ceremony concluded by Santerre advancing and 
and thanking the president on the part of the populace, 


| at the same time presenting a flag as a pledge of attach- 


ment and gratitude from the people.* 
The crowd next proceeded to the Tuilleries and en- 


| deavoured to enter the garden ; but the gates were closed. 
| A strong body of national guards occupied the approaches 


to the palace, and had a formidable appearance. The 


| king gave orders to open the garden gates, and the peo- 


ple flocked in by thousands, passing under the windows 
of the palace in front of the lines of the nativnal guards, 
but without displaying any other hostile feeling than 
calling out, “ Down with the veto!” and, “ Vivent les 
Sans Culottes !” and sometimes, alluding to the king, 


| they would exclaim, “« Why don’t he show himself? we 


shall not harm him ;” some adding, “ He is imposed 





* Sir Walter Scott, in his “ Memoirs of Napoleon,” 
makes the following remarks wiih :egard to the assem- 
bly having permitted the mob to hold such language, or 
even to have entered the hall :—* It may be alleged, in 
excuse, that the assembly had no resource but submis- 
sion. Yet brave men in similar circumstances, have by 
a timely exertion of spirit, averted similar insolences, 
When the furious anti-catholic mob was in possession of 
the avenues to, and even lobbies of the house of com- 
mons, in 1780, General Cosmo Gordon, a member of 
the house, went up to the unfortunate nobleman under 
whose guidance they were supposed to act, and addressed 
him thus :—* My lord, is it your purpose to bring your 
rascally adherents into the house of commons? for, if so, 
I apprise you, that the instant one of them enters, I pass 
my sword, not through his body, but through your lord- 
sbip’s.” The hint was sufficient, and the mob was 
directed to another quarter.” 

Had Sir Walter Scott known well the character of the 
French, or had he seen as much of the spirit of a Parisian 
mob as the editor witnessed during the revolution of the 
three days in 1830, Sir Walter Scott would have been 
aware, that such a speech addressed to an assemblage of 
French people, as that which General Cosmo Gordon 
made to the leader of the mob in London, would have 
only been a provocation for the Parisian crowd to have 
instantly entered the house, As it is not likely that a 
people, who rushed into a voleano of fire, when they 
carried by assault the Louvre and Tuilleries, at the time 
that a discharge from thousands of musquetry and grape- 
shot were pouring upon them, would have been turned 
back by the threat of any individual, however alarming 
his words and appearance might have been; and any 
intimidation offered towards their leader is always more 
severely visited by a French mob, than if directed towards 
themselves, 
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upon.” They next, from the different gates of the | able to join ber husband; but, alarmed at the first sight 
Louvre, entered the Place de Carousel, and made their | of the crowd entering the palace, had fled to the cuuncil- 
appearance at the royal gate; but being refused admit- chamber, and could not reach the king on account of the 
tance, they were induced to retire by the persuasion of | density of the crowd, but standing behind the council- 


some municipal officers; but unfortunately Santerre, who 
bad but just returned from the assembly, at this moment 
came up, and baranguing the people, caused cannon to 
be placed before the gate, when the order of two muni- 
cipal officers that the gate should be opened, was obeyed. 
Surely the troops and immense numbers of the national 
guards, who suffered such an outrage without making 
the slightest resistance must have been either paralysed, 
or they participated in the feeling of the mob, Some 
bystanders threatening Santerre for the part he had 
taken in the affair, the ruffian intimidated, cried out, 
“ Bear witness all, that J refuse to enter the king’s apart- 
ments!’ But this declaration had no effect upon the 
mob, who soon filled almost every part of the palace, 
possessing themselves of the staircases and drawing a 


viece of cannon up to the first floor, whilst with swords | 
F ’ 


and hatchets they went to work upon those doors which 
were not opened on their demand. 
Louis had just dismissed several of his evil counsellors 


who were most obnoxious to the people. They had | 





table surrounded by some grenadicra, with breathless 
anxiety she watched the mob, whilst she endeavoured to 
repress her tears, and to console her daughter, who stood 
weeping beside her. The dauphin at first scared by such 
a sight, with the innocence of childhood, soon became 
amused with the scene, and a red cap which was handed 
to him, the queen put upon his head. Santerre advised 
respect to the people, and re-assured her, whilst he re- 
peated impressively, “ Madam, your advisers impose 
upon you;” then, observing the little prince oppressed 
by the weight of the red cap, remarked, “The child is 
stifling,” and took it off. 

Many of the deputies on hearing of the imminent 
danger of the king, hastened to his defence, addressing 
the people, and enjoining them to respect the royal 
family. Petion the mayor, arrived at last, as it were, at 
the eleventh hour, making many excuses for his not 
having appeared before. “Fear nothing, sire,” said he 
to the king; “you are in the midst of your people.” 
Louis replied, by taking the hand of a grenadier, and 


hastened to his support on the first alarm; but the king | placing it upon his heart, saying, “ Feel whether it beats 


knowing that their presence would only exasperate the 
mob, insisted on their quitting him, The veteran mar- 


shal, Mouchy Aclogue, a few of his household, and some | 
faithful officers of the national guard were with him. | 
When the blows of the hatchets were heard, the attend- | 


ants begged of him to show himself, declaring they were 
all ready to perish by his side. ‘The king did not hesi- 
tate an instant, but ordered the door to be opened, at the 


very time that a panel forced in by a heavy blow, fell at | 
| upon his head, and only recollected it when his family 
entered, and then threw it from him with indignation. 
| Fresh deputies kept arriving, and the queen went over 
the apartments with them, showing them the broken 
doors and furniture, and expressing her bitter grief at 


his feet; and in a moment he was surrounded by 


swords, bayonets, pikes, and every description of | 


weapons, whilst with unparalleled courage be boldly 


said, “Here lam!” The persons who protected their | 
monarch, by forming a sort of rampart around him with | 
| having been exposed to such outrages. 
Thionville, a rank republican, had tears in his eyes, 
which the queen observing, said, “ You weep to see the 
king and his family so cruelly treated by that people 
| whom he has ever wished to render happy.” «It is 
true, madam,” replied Merlin, “I weep over the misfor- 
tunes of a beautiful, tender-hearted woman, and mother 
of a family ; but do not mistake,—there is not one of my 
tears for the king or the queen. I hate kings and 
| queens.” 


” 


their bodies, exclaimed, “ Pay respect to your king! 
and the mob recoiled a few steps, and some voices said 
they had a petition to present, when the monarch was 


persuaded to retire to more spacious apartments to re- | 


ceive it. This gratified the people, who had hardly 
expected so willing a compliance with their wish,.and 
they followed the king and his attendants, who, with 
much policy, placed him within the embrasure of a win- 
dow, where, mounted upon a bench, and with others 
ranged about him. and a table before him, he listened to 


the demands of the intruders. All the friends of the | 


king stationed themselves around him, which defence 
was augmented by the arrival of some grenadiers and 
officers of the household ; and from behind this bulwark 
the king unappalled, heard cries of “No veto!” “No 


priests !"" « No aristocrats!” “The camp near Paris!” 


At last Legendre, the butcber, stepped forward, and, as | 
the mouth-piece of the mob, in plain language desired | 


the confirmation of the decree. “ This is neither the 
place nor the moment,” said the king with astonishing 
firmness, “1 will do all that the constitution requires,” 
The mob, struck with such heroic courage, in good bu- 
mour shouted, “ Vive la nation !” which was echoed by 
Louis, adding, “I am its best friend.” « ‘Then prove it,” 
said one of the mob, holding towards him a red cap on 
the point ofa pike. The king took it and placed it upon 


his head, Had he refused to do so, it would have caused | 


him, and all the friends who surrounded him, to have 
been sacrificed to the fury of the rabble, whilst his pru- 
dence and condescension drew forth the warmest applause. 
The heat was extreme, and the king appearing very 
much oppressed by the suffocating efflavia produced by 
the numbers of people who were literally crammed to- 


gether in the apartment, one of the mob who carried a | 


bottle and a glass, offered Louis some wine; and, al- 


though he had a presentment that he should one day be | 


poisoned, he without the slightest hesitation drank it off. 
Madame Elizabeth, who was much attached to her 


brother, and possessed that courage so inherent in the | 


Bourbons, always kept close to the king, resolved to 


share his danger, she being the only one of the family | 


who could get to him; and the mob mistaken her for 
the queen, shouted, « There's the Austrian!” exciting 
the greatest alarm, whilst that generous princess would 
not permit them to be undeceived, hoping by that means 
to save the queen. 

Marie Antoinette, with her children, had not been 


quicker than usual.” ‘This action was most enthusias- 
tically applauded by the people, and Petion, mounting an 
arm-chair, told them that, having laid their remonstrances 
before the king, they must now withdraw; and being 
aided by the influence of Santerre, the mob was induced 
to retire, which they did quietly and in good order. 

The queen, with her children, immediately joined the 


| king, and added their tears to those of his sister, who 


was standing by his side. Louis had still the red cap 


Merlin de 


This affair Madame Tussaud states, excited the 


deepest regret in the minds of every respectable indivi- 
dual, who regarded it as a dreadful warning as to what 
might be expected from the future: in fact, many con- 
sidered it was intended to have proceeded much further 
than it did, and to have had for its object the murder of 
the king, which was prevented by the people softening at 
the sight of him, and being won by his conciliatory man- 
ner of receiving them. This, perhaps, might be an ex- 
aggerated view of the subject; but, at all events, the 
instigators of so riotous a movement were universally 
condemned. 


At night Petion hurried to the palace to assure the 


| king that the people were tranquil and satisfied, having 
| laid before him their remonstrance. “That is not true,” 
| said the king. “ Sire!” exclaimed Petion. “ Be silent!” 
reiterated Louis. “It befits not the magistrate of the 
people to be silent when he does his duty and speaks the 
truth,” returned Petion. “The tranquillity of Paris rests 
upon your head,” observed the monarch, “I know my 
duty,” replied the mayor, “and shall perform it.” 
| Enough! go and perform it! Retire!” said the angry 
king; and Petion obeyed. 


However mild might be the disposition of Louis, he 


had, like other men, his moments of itl humour; and, 

although Petion merited his reproaches, it was most im- 

| politic on the part of the king at such a time, to irritate 
the mayor of Paris. 


On the 28th of June, La Fayette appeared at the bar 


of the assembly to own and justify his letter. ‘The 
courage of such a proceeding astonished every one; 
and Luckner opposed his quitting the army and repair- 


ing to Paris, considering it as a certainty that it would 


cost him his life, After some discussion, La Fayette 


was highly applauded by the majority of the assembly, 
He inveighed, with considerable warmth, against the 
proceedings of the 20th, and the treatment which the 








| king and the royal family had received ; and conjured 


the members to adopt such measures that they and the 
authorities in general should be respected and protected, 
When he left the assembly, he was followed by a num- 
ber of deputies and companions in arms, amongst whom 
were many officers and soldiers of the national guard, 
He next went to the palace, where he was treated in the 
most infamous manner by the court, where even abusive 
epithets were circulated around him, whilst the king and 
queen behaved towards him with the most marked cold. 
ness, although it was on their account he wrote in such 
bold language to the assembly, and then appeared before 
it at the hazard of his life. But “ pnt not your trust 
in princes,” La Fayette might exclaim, with more tea. 
son, perhaps, than any man who ever lived, before or 
since. The acclamations of the people, as he passed 
along, crying “ Vive La Fayette ’” compensated him 
for the frigid reception he encountered from the royal 
family ; but anxious still to serve the king, he suggested 
a plan for dissolving the jacobin club, but was ill second- 
ed, although with a few followers he repaired to the spot 
where they met, determined to drive them from it by 
force of arms; but the jacobins, panic-struck, abandoned 
their club, and La Fayette was compelled to return to 
his army on the frontiers; and no other person having 
the will or the daring to attack them, the jacobins con- 
tinued their sittings, and arrived at that power which 
proved the curse of France. 

Meantime the spirits of the court were revived by the 
advance of the Prussians, Madame Campan declaring, 
in her memoirs, that the queen said, that they should be, 
by their assistance, delivered in one month, whilst the 
means of defence against the foreign powers were pur- 
posely enfeebled by those ministers whom the court 
party could influence. But the French were too clear 
sighted not to perceive that neglect and mismanagement 
were displayed, in regard to repelling the advances of 
the enemy, and after very elaborate discussions, the as- 
sembly declared the country in danger; and at this pe- 
riod, Madame Tussaud describes the enthusiastic ardour 
displayed by all classes, and their eagerness to come for- 
ward in defence of their country, as exceeding the powers 
of description. That alarming sentence, pronounced by 
the assembly in the most solemn manner, appeared to 
electrify the whole population of Paris. As many as 
fifteen thousand persons enlisted in one day at amphi- 
theatres, which were erected in the various public places. 

At length an important epoch arrived, that of the an- 
niversary of the 14th of July, at the thoughts of which 
all friends of the royal family trembled. Immense 
masses of people crowded to the Champ de Mars; and 
amongst other emblematical monuments there erected, 
was an immense tree, called the tree of feudalism, rising 
from the centre of an enormous pile, bearing on its nu- 
merous branches crowns, ermine mantles, tiaras, cardi- 
nals’ hats, St. Peter’s keys, doctors’ caps, bags of law 
proccedings, titles of nobility, escutcheons, coats of 
arms, &c., to which the king was invited t» set fire. 

Through the ceremonies of this dreaded day the king 
passed with his wonted fortitude; but the queen’s utter- 
ly forsook her, as she saw her husband ascend the steps 
of the altar of the country, for at this moment some 
slight confusion took place, and she feared some foul 
outrage had been committed on the monarch’s person, 
and shrieked aloud. Up to this time she had been con- 
stantly weeping, whilst the cries of “ Petion for ever!” 
continually assailed her ears. All, however, passed with- 
out accident; but as the king was returning, after hav- 
ing taken the oath, the mob wished to hurry him to the 
tree of feudalism, that he might set it on fire; but he 
refused, judiciously observing that there was no longer 
any such thing as feudalism existing. 

He then proceeded to rejoin his wife and children in 
the military school, whilst the troops, much gratified at 
having saved him, loudly shouted, “ Vive le roi /”’ which 
was echoed by the populace, and the king returned to 
the palace, grateful for his deliverance from*the appre- 
hensions of that day which had appeared so pregnant 
with danger. 

This was the last time the king appeared in public 
until the day he ascended the scaffuld. La Fayette, in 
his visit to Paris, had foreseen all, and had planned a 
scheme for saving the royal family, by carrying them off 
to the army, having a sufficient number of men devoted 
to him to effect it by force, if the pacific means be had 





devised for its accomplishment should prove abortive. 
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The king and queen both saw the feasibility of the plan, 
but Madame Campan states that her majesty observed, 
« No: we have once owed our lives to La Fayette; but 
I should not wish it to be the case a second time.” Thus, 
from an incomprehensible antipathy which that unfor- 
tunate princess had conceived for her deliverer, she re- 
jected the counsel of all her best friends, who implored 
her on their knees to accept La Fayette’s offer, and re- 
mained in the midst of her enemies at Paris, which was 
the cause of herself, her husband, and his sister being 
brought to the scaffold. 


—— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Various schemes—Plans of the court—Project of the 
Girondins—Letter to M. Boze—Arrival of the Mar- 
seillais—Duke of Brunswick’s manifesto—Dethrone- 
ment of the king proposed—Rising of the people— 
Their alarming aspect—Proceedings at the court— 
Untoward events—Royal family retire to the assem- 
bly—Murderous combat—Triumph of the mob— 
Scene after the batthh—Madame Tussaud seeks her 
relations—Confusion in the Tuilleries. * 


When La Fayette left Paris to rejoin his army, the 
jacobins, and all the bad spirits amongst the clubs, knew 
they had no one to fear, and immediately proceeded to 
the organisation of some plan for the dethronement of 
the king; for which purpose it was requisite that the 
passions of the populace should be excited. Fur accom- 
plishing this effectually, numerous were the schemes 
which were devised. “The life of a deputy,” said 
Chabot, “ ought to be sacrificed.” “ Right!” said Gran- 
geneuve, and immediately offered his own; when Cha- 
bot, fired at the thought, proposed to devote himself also 
to the country, observing, “ T'wo will have a still more 
powerful effect.” Grangeneuve repaired, at the appointed 
hour, to the rendezvous, to immolate himself for the 
good of his country, as he imagined ; but he waited at 
the spot where it was intended he should be despatched 
by some paid assassins; but they came not, and he had 
the cruel mortification of being obliged to return home 
unscathed. Chabot had thought better of it, and kept 
out of harm’s way altogether, never going near the in- 
tended scene “f action. 

This awful period was passed by all parties in devis- 
ing, digesting, and rejecting different schemes. The 
assembly had several distinct parties, each of which had 
their plan. Nine out of ten amongst the members were 
for the deposition of the king ; some were for a regency 
to govern in the name of the dauphin; others were for 
abolishing royalty altogether ; many were for banishing 
Louis; whilst the majority were for bringing him to 
trial; but the most ferocious and the most powerful, be- 
cause they were reckless of bloodshed, nor cared by 
what means they achieved their object, were those who 
wished to get rid of the monarch and his family by as- 
sassination and massacre of his friends, 

Meantime the court, partly aware of what was going 
forward, had also their scheme; and their adherents 
formed, under their auspices, what was termed a French 
club, which had their meeting near the palace, and had 
arms concealed in the building where they assembled, 
that they might have it in their power to succour the 
royal family, should they be suddenly attacked. The 
expense of this association, it is asserted by Bertrand 
de Molleville, cost ten thousand francs a day, (£500,) 
which was paid out of the civil list. In addition to 
which numbers of persons were hired to speak in favour 
of the king at eoffee-houses, in the tribunes, and other 
public places, where quarrels often occurred, which, in 
some instances, procecded to blows, Whilst things were 
in this state, the king and his family, expecting to be 
poisoned, dined alone and without attendants, having 
each a little dumb waiter by their side, and the greatest 
precautions were taken as to what they ate. Numerous 
plans were proposed to the king: some advised him to 
abdicate; the Duke de Liancourt, his most attached 
friend, wished him to repair to the castle of Gaillon, in 
Normandy, which province the duke commanded, or 
equally offering his services with his troops to conduct 
the royal family to La Fayette. But this did not please 
the queen and the court, who, remaining in Paris, fell 
sacrifices to their own obstinacy; and the poor king, 
confused amidst the number of plans which were pre- 
sented to him, kept wavering, whilst the storm continued 





to roll onward, and he, unable to summon the resolution 
either to fly from it or to face it; whilst his friends kept 
diminishing, and his paid partisans could hardly elicit 
from the people a single “ Vive le roi!” 

Some of the Girondins desired the forfeiture of the 
crown, but wished not for bloodshed ; and, alarmed at 
the advance of the Prussians, fearing they would wreak 
a dreadful vengeance when they reached Paris, kept 
doubting as to the best means of action; and at length 
they hearkened to M. Boze, (painter to Louis XVI.,) 
who, alarmed for the public welfare, euggested that the 
Girondins had better write to him, to apprise him of the 
state of affairs, and to declare what they expected from 
the king. Accordingly Guadet, Vergniaud, and Gen- 
sonné, the heads of their party, dictated a letter to M. 
Boze; but the monarch rejected thé letter and the ad- 
vice ; thus all conspired to hasten the fatal day which 
was preparing by the jacobins for the destruction of 
Louis, who appeared to listen to advice from those whose 
object was to accelerate his ruin, and to reject it when 
proceeding from those who might have saved him. The 
letter to M. Boze did not suggest the forfeiture of the 
crown, but merely some sacrifices, which would have 
disarmed many of the king’s most inveterate enemies ; 
other points there were, his compliance with which would 
have justly involved him in blame; but the total rejec- 
tion doubled the number of those who desired his down- 
fall. 

At length the ferocious and insurrectionary committee, 
losing all patience, wished to avail themselves of a féte 
to be given to the federalists on the 26th July, fora 
general rising of the people, when it was proposed that 
they should make themselves master of the king, and 
conduct him as a prisoner to Vincennes ; but the court, 
having received intelligence of what was intended, took 
their precautions accordingly, and Petion, who was one 
of the promoters of the movement, and who was obliged 
to exert himself as the pacificator in the disturbance, 
was confined to the Fauxbourgs; and it was agreed 
amongst the leaders, that it would be better to wait until 
the Marseillais arrived, five hundred of whom were ex- 
pected, and who were supposed to unite all that fire and 
fury could supply for the work of slaughter which was 
intended. 

Madame Tussaud well remembers the arrival of this 
ferocious band. Six of them were quartered upon her 
uncle; but she adds that they behaved well, and were 
not of the lower orders, but persons in easy circum- 
stances ; they were very polite, and when invited to dine 
out, used always to state they should be absent from 
dinner, to avoid useless preparations on their account. 
A feast was prepared fur them by Santerre in the 
Champs Elysée, and unfortunately an entertainment 
was also given to some of the national guard of the 
Filles St. Thomas, and other persons who were attached 
to the court; «nd the populace insulting the royalists, 
they endeavoured to defend themselves: but the Mar- 
seillais, joining with the people, soon outnumbered and 
overpowered their opponents, many being wounded, and 
one killed. Whereupon the national guard petitioned 
the assembly to remove the Marseillais, but such deaf- 


ening hootings proceeded from the tribunes, that the de- | 


mand was instantly rejected. 

At this period the celebrated manifesto of the Duke 
of Brunswick made its appearance in Paris, breathing 
vengeance and thunder against the Parisians, dictated in 
a haughty tene, befitting that of an imperious master to 
his abyect vassals; in fact, it was in every respect such a 
document as was best calculated to ignite the very com- 
bustible spirit of the French at this epoch, and most 
effectually contributed to accelerate the blow. destined for 
their devoted monarch. 

As Louis beheld the approaching crisis, he began to 
hearken to bis friends’ advice regarding his departure, 
and in the garden of M. de Montmorin the means were 
arranged. Messrs. Liancourt and La Fayette continued 
to renew their offers; loans of money poured in from 
different partisans, eager to make any sacrifice to save 
the king from the threatened convulsion, which every 
one now saw was on the eve of taking place ; and num- 
bers of their most attached friends offered to accompany 


declared he would not quit, fearing it might be the cause 
of acivil war. This, however, was not the ostensible 
reason for his refusal, the true reason being, that he im- 
agined the Duke of Brunswick would shortly be in 
Paris, to which of course he looked forward as a deliver- 
ance, although he had most energetically condemned 
the tenor of his manifesto, in which there is no doubt 
he was sincere, as it contained sentiments and expressed 
intentions adverse to his own views on the subject. 

Ai length, on the 3d of August, the forty-eight sec- 
tions of Paris sent in a petition to the assembly by Pe- 
tion, the mayor of Paris, for the dethronement of the 
king, and La Fayette’s participation in the intended de- 
parture of the royal family was generally suspected ; a 
vote of accusation against him was proposed on the 8th, 
but lost, four hundred and forty-six being in favour of 
the general, and two hundred and eighty against him; 
which result so irritated the people, that many of the 
deputies were insulted, whilst a loud outcry was raised 
against the assembly. 

The 9th of August was the day appointed for the de- 
cision as to the dethronement of the king. Raderer 
arrived, and informed the assembly that one section had 
resolved upon sounding the tocsin, and to march at once 
upon the assembly and the Tuilleries, if the dethrone- 
ment was not decreed. Petion, the mayor, entered and 
admitted that there were such intentions, but was for 
conducting the affair in a pacific manner, was adverse to 
a general rising, and did all in his power to prevent it; 
but it was too late: all the measures for revolt were al- 
ready taken by the insurrectionary committee, and each 
of its chiefs was assigned his allotted position ; but such 
was the doubt of their success, that Barbaroux, one of 
the most resolute, provided hinrself with a dose of poi- 
son, in case of failure. Danton was at the Cordeliers, 
with Camille Desmoulins; Santerre, with Westerman, 
occupied the Fauxbourg St. Antoine; Fournier, an 
American, with others, was stationed in the Fauxbourg 
St. Marceau; Marat was hidden in a cellar at Danton’s; 
but in what manner Robespierre disposed of himself is 
|not known. Danton thundered forth, with his stento- 
| rian lungs, an address to the mob, in which he traced an 
exaggerated piciure of the errors of the eourt, the in- 
competency of the assembly, and told the populace that 
| they must look to themselves, bidding them to lose no 
time, pretending that numbers were concealed in the 
| palace, who were to rush upon the people, and massacre 
| them that very night, prior to the court and its satellites 
| departing for Coblentz. “To arms!” he exclaimed, 
“and save yourselves !” 

“ To arms!’ was echoed throughout all Paris. It was 
then half past eleven; the Marseillais seized some pieces 
of cannon, the tocsin sounded, the generale was beaten, 
the shoutings of the populace, and all the bells at once 
clanging, formed a horrible discord, and the terror in- 
spired by that awfal night, Madame Tussaud states, was 
beyond all description, or even imagination. Al who 
kept within their houses shuddered at the anticipation of 
what the morning would disclose ; and those who were 
out of door: were agitated with hopes or fears regarding 
the success or failure of the sanguinary enterprise upon 
which they had entered. 

At length the 10th of Angust, that dreadful day, so 
| fatally impressed upon the mind of Madame Tussaud, 
| arrived with all its horrors ; and before daylight dawned, 
| numerous symptoms were visible, indicating the fright- 
| ful preparations which were going forward for the per- 
petration of the horrors that were to be enacted. The 
| royal family and the court were apprised of all that was 
| plotting against them; their friends were not inactive, 
| and numbers came to the palace to fight by the side of 

their monarch, or to die with hi: ; and the measures 
| adopted were by no means injudicious ; but a succession 
of untoward events rendered all their precautions abor- 
| tive. Mandat, the commander of the national guard, 
was barbarously murdered on the steps of the Hotel de 
| Ville, by which the whole plan which he had formed of 
| repelling force by force, was frustrated. The king show- 
| ed his usual courage, descended amongst the troops, and 
harangued them ; but divisions of opinion amongst the 
| national guards paralysed his efforts. Meantime the as- 








the carriage that was to convey the royal family, and if | sailants kept pouring in from all quarters, and the palace 


requisite to die in its defence. Every preliminary being 
settled for flight, the king consented, and all by whom 
he was esteemed rejuiced at his decision. ~ But the next 
morning brought with it disappointment: the monarch 


| was surrounded by an immense multitude, who were 
, armed in various ways, and had several cannon with 
} them. Finding that the troops were not sufficient in 


| number successfully to resist the tremendous masses 
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which hourly kept accumulating, M. Roederer, the pro- 
cureur scindec, advised the royal family to take shelter 
in the assembly, to which the king acceded, lthough 
the queen disapproved of throwing themselves on the 
mercy of those who had shown them so little considera- 
tion; but at length she reluctantly consented, and a de- 
putation came from the assembly to invite them to accept 
their protection ; and when arrived within the hall, the 
royal fugitives were treated with respect, and placed io 
the reporters’ box, the king saying, “I come amongst 
you, gentlemen, to prevent a very great crime, and think 
I cannot be safer than in the midst of you.” 

In the way from the palace to the Tuilleries, great 
apprehensions were entertained for the safety of the 
roval family. As they passed between lines of the Swiss 
grenadiers, the battalions of the Petits Peres and the 
Filles St. Thomas, they were much pressed upon by the 
crowd. One man, of immense height, took the dauphin, 
and held him above the heads of the people. The queen, 
fearing her child was to be taken from her, screamed 
with terror, but she was soon re-assured, as it was mere- 
ly to preserve the little fellow from the pressure of the 
crowd that the man had taken him, carefully placing the 
young prince within the hall of the assembly. 

It was svon after the retreat of the royal family from 
the Tuilleries that the dreadful tragedy was there enact- 
ed. Meantime Madame Tussaud was suffering under 
the most torturing suspense, listening with the utmost 
trepidation, expecting and fearing every instant to hear 
the cannon’s roar; and soon the dreaded sound thun- 
dered forth its peals, proclaiming the fatal tidings that 
the work of slaughter had begun. We hear of battles 
at a distance, and of thousands slain, and one exclama- 
tion of pity for the fallen just escapes us; but when 
within hearing of the murderous conflict, how deep and 
awful is the sensation, as the loud report of guns, at 
cach discharge, tells of new victims to the raging strife ; 
and when we know our own kindred are struggling 
amidst the dangers of the fight, what words, then, can 
describe the pangs of anxiety of one who had five rela- 
tives exposed to the fury of that sanguinary combat of 
the 10th of August? This was the position of Madame 
Tussaud, who was long kept in breathless anxiety, igno- 
rant of the fate of her three brothers and two uncles, 
who were amongst the combatants at the palace. For 
hours the carnage raged, nor was the massacre ended so 
long as. the insatiate mob could find a victim left on 
whom to wreak their vengeance. 

The departure of the royal family from the Tuilleries 
was not known to the mob, nor even to a great portion 
of the defenders of the palace. At first the people ap- 
proached the Swiss guards amicably, asking to have the 
palace delivered to them, and some of the mob had en- 
tered, as they thought, with permission; but at that 
moment a shot was fired up at one of the windows, 
which irritated the Swiss, who replied by a general dis- 
charge upon the people, which proved so destructive that 
they were compelled to give way. They soon rallied, 
however, under the direction of the Marseillais, who ap- 
peared ashamed at their having recoiled, returned to the 
assault, and by their immense numbers overpowered the 
troops within the Chateau, At this moment the work 
of butchery began: nobility, gentlemen ushers, clerks of 
the household, valets, footmen, and persons filling the 
lowest capacities, all were indiscriminately despatched. 
Many, who were ignorant that the king and family had 
quitted the palace, still thought they were combating for 
their monarch, and fought with desperation, Two gen- 
tlemen named Pallas and De Marchais, ushers of the 
king’s chamber, were killed in defending the door of the 
counc:! chamber, saying, “ This is our post, and here 
will we die!” continuing to defend themselves to the 
last. A few individcals, who were within the Tuille- 
ries at that fatal hour, escaped as it were by miracle the 
general slaughter. The rest of the day was passed by 
the murderous crew in riot, shouting and yells of tri- 
umph, rendering it impossible for a respectable female to 
appear in the streets. 


Madame Tussaud was compelled, therefore, still to 
remain in the most agonising state of suspense respect- 
ing her relatives; but, every hour, the reports which 
kept arriving told a tale of murder and horrors which 
bereft her of every hope of finding any of those for 
whom she wept, otherwise than as a mangled corpse. 
The night was comparatively still; but, ever and anon, 


a shot was heard, and the huzzas of the rioters still 
insulted the ears of the peaceable. 

With the next morning’s light Madame Tussaud de- 
termined to repair to the scene of slaughter, to see if she 
could ascertain the fate of her relations, A lady, whose 
husband was io the national guard, and who was suffer- 
ing under the same anxiety as herself, agreed to accom- 
pany her. They proceeded along the Boulevards, fearing 
to venture through the streets, lest the demon of disorder 
should still hold his sway. Slowly pursuing their melan- 
choly course upon their heart-rending errand, they at 
length arrived at the garden of the Tuilleries without 
interruption. All was still; few persons were seen, and 
of those, perchance some were upon the same fearful 
commission as themselves. The weather was intensely 
hot; the sun was just beginning to throw his deep red 
light upon the highest buildings and trees of the Boule- 
vards; an awful silence pervaded the scene, which 
seemed even to wrap creation in congenial gloom ; not 
a breath was stirring, not a leaf was ruffled, whilst na- 
ture appeared to pause, as with horror she reflected on 
the atrocities which for the few last hours had darkened 
the annals of France. At length they entered the gates 
of those gardens which had so often been the scene of 
innocent joy and revelry, where happy thousands had 
appeared in holiday attire to gladden their hearts with 
healthful recreation, full of light cheerfulness themselves, 
and smiling upon each other, as they gaily moved amongst 
the dark green trees, the white marble statues, the beds 





of flowers, and the glittering fountains: but now, alas! 
how bitter was the contrast! Wherever the eye turned, 
it fell upon many a mangled corpse, and in some places 
heaps of the slain were thrown indiscriminately together ; 
the beautiful gravel walks were stained with gore; the 
statues, although somewhat spotted with blood, were un- 
injured; for such was the extraordinary respect mani- 
fested for works of art, even by the murderous mob, that 
when their victims sought refuge by climbing up the 
statues, the people would not fire at them lest they should 
damage the beautiful specimens of sculpture ; they there- 
fore kept pricking those who clung to them with their 
pikes, till the unfortunate wretches were forced to de- 
scend, and were despatched by such means as best suited 
the caprice of their assassins. The blooming flowers 
had not fared so well as the statues, but, in the various 
struggles which had taken place, had been trampled on, 
and hung down their lovely heads, as if in grief they 
mourned the sanguinary scenes which polluted their 
beds. As Madame Tuszaud beheld the mutilated bodies 
which strewed the ground, her feelings were the most 
painful that could be imagined ; she involuntarily shrunk 
on beholding them ; yet a torturing anxiety impelled her 
to ascertain whether any of the mangled remains scat- 
tered around her were those of the relations whom she 
sought. Shuddering, and with a revulsive sensation, she 
proceeded in her desperate office, for, had she been dis- 
covered searching for a Swiss, it would have cost her 
dear, perhaps even her life; but she was fortunately 
spared the shock of discovering any one to whom the 
ties of kindred endeared her, amongst the appalling ob- 
jects which every where met her eyes. This revolting 
task performed, she turned from such a soul-harrowing 
scene, and bent her steps homewards, Dejected and 
broken-hearted as she was, one ray of hope still lingered 
within her, Not having found either her brothers or her 
uncles, it was just possible that they might have escaped, 
or been made prisoners; and this thought cheered her 
as she proceeded to her uncle’s: but, alas! not long 
was she suffered to cherish such a consolation, for too 
soon the fatal news arrived that all she sought had 
perished in the defence of the Tuilleries! How few in- 
dividuals are there who have experienced so dreadful a 
blow as that of losing in one day, by the hands of as- 
sassins, three brothers and two uncles! At first she 
sank beneath the shock; but a succession of horrors, 
which speedily followed, soon produced new excitements, 
and the terrors of the past were absorbed in those which 
kept arising before her, 

There were about eighty Swiss who surrendered, 
whom the mob spared, and even guarded to the assem- 
bly ; but all who defended themselves in the palace were 
instantly sacrificed, without one exception, The people 
were particularly incensed against the persons found in 
the Tuilleries, having been informed, by those whose in- 
terest it was to mislead them, that the court kept con- 





stantly in pay a certain number of minians who, being 


termed knights of the dagger, were to be turned upon 
the people and massacre them at the first opportunity ; 
and finding every individual within the place armed, 
they were confirmed in thzir belief of the outrageous 
calumnies which had circulated respecting the court, 
Had the populace but given themselves time to reflect, 
they must have perceived that those within the chateay 
were only armed from the impulse of the momer.t, as 
Madame Campan, who was an eye witness, states, that 
the fire-irons were put in commission, and two gentlemen 
broke the tongs in half, and divided them between them, 
which even occasioned some mirth, although the murder. 
ous band was surrounding the Tuilleries, and cutting off 
every means of escape from the unfortunate inmates, 
One gentleman stuck a pistol in the collar of the coat of 
the person who stood before him, that the owner might 
have it ready for use, having a sword in one hand and 
another pistol in the other. So great was the number of 
people within the palace, that they were literally jammed 
together, and scarcely had room to move. 


—=>—— 
CHAPTER XV. 


Robespierre—His pleasing manners—Received bribes— 
His personal appearance—His gallantry —His speeches 
—His dreadful death—His timidity—Danton—His 
imposing exterior—His firmness—His execution—La 
Fayette’s conduct—His imprisonment—Domiciliary 
visits—Advance of the Prussians—Panic in con. 
sequence. 


The victory once gained by the mob, Marat, their arch 
instigator, crept out from his hole, put himself at the 
head of a band of ruffians, and, brandishing a sword, 
endeavoured to look as fierce as his diminutive person 
would permit; whilst Robespierre made his appearance 
in the assembly, and emitted his venom against the royal 
victims of the brutal conspiracy in which he had borne 
his part as a principal promoter, He was one of the 
most frequent guests at the table of M. Curtius, there- 
fore Madame Tussaud had frequent opportunities of see- 
ing him, and of conversing with him ; as, at the dinners 
given by her uncle to the eminent men of that day, it so 
happened that Robespierre was generally seated next her. 
He was always extremely polite and attentive, never 
omitting those little acts of courtesy which are expected 
from a gentleman when sitting at table next a lady, an- 
ticipating her wishes, and taking care that she should 
never have to ask for any thing. In this particular he 
differed from Marat, who, selfishly eager to supply his 
own wants, never troubled himself with those of other 
persons. Robespierre’s conversation was generally ani- 
mated, sensible, and agreeable; but his enunciation was 
n ot good ; he bad not the talent, energy, nor power over 
his auditors, which were so eminently conspicuous in 
Marat. There was not any thing particularly remark- 
able in Robespierre’s conduct, manners, or appearance, 
when in society ; if noticed at all, it could only be asa 
pleasant, gentlemanly man, of moderate abilities ; where- 
as, in Marat, there was a something which must have 
excited attention wherever he went; his discourse and 
his delivery were not of the common order; his argu- 
ments were full of force, his imagery often wild and 
poetic, whilst his manner was ardent, impassioned, and 
impressive, well calculated to captivate a mob. With 
regard to Robespierre, it has often excited surprise, that 
he should have obtained the ascendency which he ulti- 
mately acquired, possessing, as he did, scarcely any of 
those qualities which are considered necessary to com- 
mand political influence. Some recent authors have 
undertaken to defend his motives, and to contend, that 
what he did was purely from patriotic principles, and 
that he always imagined he was benefiting his country 
in sending such multitudes to the scaffold; whilst it has 
been observed, that his actions never could have sprung 
from selfish feelings, as, when he was in the zenith of 
his power, he was living in a small lodging, and dining 
upon thirty sols (fifteen pence) a day, and that he was 
never known to accept money, either as a bribe, or upon 
any other consideration. But Madame Tussaud relates 
several anecdotes which represent his character in an- 
other light. Being a very libidinous man, circumstances 
must often have occurred, which demanded sums of 
money, in the course of his transactions with his fair 
favourites, which, there is no doubt, he must have had 





means of raising and supplying. One instance of his 
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not rejecting gold came within the knowledge of Madame 
ussaud. 

7 A Monsieur Phillipsta was exhibiting his phantasma- 
goria in a large room filled with people, some time after 
tbe execution of Louis the Sixteenth, and one of the 
men employed, by mistake, advanced the figure of the 
unfortunate monarch, and drawing it up, in order to 
make room for another, it was judged by the audience 
asa sort of allegory, implying that the king would rise 
to heaven; whereupon the greatest disapprobation was 
manifested, and M. Phillipstal was. immediately arrested 
by the gens-d’armes, and conveyed to prison. His wife, 
after having tried other means to obtain her husband’s 
release, came in the middle of the night to M. Curtius, 
to solicit his influence, which he promised to exert the 
next morning, in behalf of the unfortunate prisoner. 
As Phillipstal was at that time a rich man, keeping a 
carriage, and living in a style consistent with his fortune, 
his wife signified her readiness to sacrifice a sam of 
money to obtain her husband’s emancipation, and gave 
M, Curtius three hundred louis for him to present to 
Robespierre ; which request was complied with, On M. 
Cortius leaving the room, after having obtained an order 
for setting Phillipstal at liberty, he left on the table three 
hundred louis, without saying a word to Robespierre 
about them; and as they were never sent back, there 
can be no doubt that the gift was accepted. 

Robespierre, Madame T'ussaud states, was a middle- 
sized man, marked with the small-pox, and wore green 
spectacles, for the purpose of hiding, perhaps, his eyes, 
which were particularly ugly, the white being of a yel- 
low cast; it has been also stated, that his sight was 
weak; his features were small, inclining to sharpness ; 
they were not particularly expressive of ferocity, nor had 
they any thing sufficiently remarkable to have attracted 
notice, had he not rendered himself conspicuous by his 
enormities. In one respect he formed a perfect contrast 
to Marat, being fond of dress. He usually wore silk 
clothes and stockings, with buckles in his shoes; his 
hair powdered, with a short tail; was remarkably clean 
in his person, very fond of looking in the glass, and ar- 
ranging his neckcloth and frill. 

Robespierre. exhibited much gallantry towards the 
ladies, and perhaps the reader may think sometimes car- 
tied his politeness too far. Walking one day on the 
Boulevards with a lady, she admired a house, which 
much struck her fancy. “ Would you like to have it?” 
demanded Robespierre. «Indeed I should,” replied the 
lady. “ Then, madam, it shall be yours,” said Robespierre ; 
and absolutely carried bis courtesy so far as to have the 
owner denounced as an enemy to the republic, and im- 
mediately executed, and his property confiscated; by 
which means Robespierre easily obtained possession of 
the house, and presented it to the lady. There is no 
politeness equal to that of the French, after all. 

Robespierre was born at Arras,in 1759. He was the 
son of a barrister of that town, who dissipated his pro- 
perty and quitted France, and his mother dying, he was 
left an orphan at nine years of age. The bishop of 
Arras paid for his education. By close application, he 
made much progress in his studies, and when he came 
to Paris was placed at the college of Louis le Grand, 
where M. Hérivaux instilled into his mind republican 
principles. He became a discinle of Mirabeau’s, and 
quite his shadow, as he was always at his side, although 
the master always despised his pupil ; as a most indefati- 
gable and vehement declaimér against royalty, he at 
length became a favourite with the mob, whom he con- 
trived to cajole, by introducing continually in his speeches 
such words as “ the oppressed people,” «the despotism 
of aristocracy,” “the necessity of liberty and equality,” 
“the common rights of man,” &c.; and at last, without 
possessing any brilliance himself, he saw his more ta- 
lented rivals sink under his power, over whom he tri- 
umphed, and saw them perish on the scaffold. Amongst 
other of his acts, which proved that private feelings, and 
not always patriotic motives, caused him to send his vic- 
lims to execution, was the case of Madame St. Ama- 
tranthe, Her husband had been a lieutenant-colonel in 
the body guards of Louis XVI., and was killed in the 
assaultof the Tuilleries on the 10th of August. She 
was one of the most beautiful women in France, and 
had the misfortune to be seen by Robespierre, who, 
charmed by her graceful attractions, sought her for his 
mistress, and was repelled with indignation. Robespierre, 
at that time in full power, soon found a pretext for bring- 
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ing her:before a revolutionary tribunal, when she was 
tried, condemned, and beheaded, at the age of twenty- 
two. She sat to Madame Tussaud, only a few months 
before her execution, for her brother, and the portrait 
was fitted up and adorned in a most elegant and expen- 
sive manner. The death of Robespierae was equal to 
his deserts. When he found that he had no means of 
escaping execution, he endeavoured with a pistol to blow 
out his brains, but only shattered his under jaw, which 
was obliged to be tied up when he was taken to the scaf- 
fold. The executioner, when about to do his office, tore 
the dressing roughly away, and Robespierre uttered a 
piercing shriek, as his lower jaw separated from the 
upper, whilst the blood flowed copiously. His head pre- 
sented a most dreadful spectacle ; and immediately after 
death, it was taken to the Madeleine, where Madame 
Tussaud took a cast of it, from which the likeness she 
now possesses was taken. Historians are not at all 
agreed as to what where the motives which actuated 
Robespierre throughout his iniquitous career, mostly 
denying that he could have been prompted by any sinis- 
ter consideration. But if his whole progress from the 
commencement be strictly scrutinised, it will plainly ap- 
pear that ambition of power was the incentive which 
impelled him to sacrifice every principle, and to surmount 
every obstacle which stood in the way of his arriving at 
that pinnacle which for a short period he attained. We 
equally perceive that if any one resisted him in the grati- 
fication of his passions in private life, the individual who 
dared oppose virtue to his vicious desires infallibly be- 
came his victim. With all his recklessness in shedding 
the blood of others, he was timid as to what personally 
regarded himse’*. When Mademoiselle Renou called 
upon him to be ue life of her father, them in the prison 
of the Concieryerie, he accused her of having the inten- 
tion of assassinating him with a penknife, and had her 
beheaded. In the latter part of his reign, when he walked 
out, which he did very frequently, when he was observed 
by the people, they involuntarily shrunk back from their 
windows, and as persons passed him in the streets they 
instinctively shuddered. Yet, during the time he was 
at the head of affairs, provisions were abundant and 
cheap in Paris; country people were compelled to bring 
them to market on pain of death, many being beheaded 
for not complying to the full extent with the ordonnance, 
which enacted that all farmers must at once bring their 
produce to Paris, forbidding them to store it. 

Danton was also much at the house of M. Curtius, 
who, being captain of the national guards of the Section 
du Temple, in which he resided, was continually in com- 
munication with most of the prominent characters of the 
day, independently of those whom he was constantly 
meeting at the club of the jacobins. Amongst others, 
he became acquainted with Danton. Madame Tussaud 
states, that, notwithstanding his formidable appearance, 
and the thunder of his tones when speaking, he could 
be very mild and pleasing in his manners; he would 
often talk to her, and was very pressing that she should 
attend all the revolutionary fétes. His exterior was al- 
most enough to scare a child; his features were large 
a harsh, whilst he had generally a frown upon his 
ceuntenance; his head wasimmense, his height gigantic, 
and he was stout in proportion ; his muscles were colos- 
sal, and his physical strength was in proportion to his 
athletic frame ; his voice was such as might be expected 
to proceed from so tremendous a form; his mind and 
his talents were of the same towering order as his physi- 
cal powers; and yet he was dupeil by the inferior abili- 
ties of Robespierre, whose feeble body, delicate health, 
and weak lungs, prevailed over the stentorian tones of 
his adversary, the bolder measures of Danton being sub- 
dued by the cunning of Robespierre. ‘There was much 
of courage and daring in all his proceedings; but he 
was fond of money, for the sake of the pleasures it pro- 
cured, and was so dissipated that he squandered away 
immense sums, and received bribes from the court, be- 
traying it at the same time. He was born at Arcis sur 
Aube, and was by profession an advocate; he entered 
with ardour into the revolutionary career, obtained seve- 
ral different places, whilst gold poured into his coffers 
from all quarters. Reckless of human life, he doomed 
to destruction all whom he considered inimical to his 
plans; still there were some cases in which he was ac. 
cessible to pity, and he might be considered! as one grade 
less despicable than Robespierre or Marat. He met his 
death with much firmness and fortitude, although for 





one moment, when on the scaffold, he softened a little, 
exclaiming, “ Oh! my wife! my dear wife! shall I never 
see you again ?”’ then checking himself, he said, “ Cou- 
rage, Danton! No weakness!” and submitted to his 
fate without a murmur. He was sentenced to death 
through the jealousy and intrigues of Robespierre. Dan- 
ton was the great promoter of the affair of the 10th of 
August, and was always active in inflaming the minds 
of the people against royalty. 

After the royal family had remained fifteen hours in 
the hall of the assembly, they were conducted pro tem- 
pore to the four cells of the ancient Feuillans, where 
they were miserably accommodated, but they were well 
guarded against any outrages from the mob ; from thence 
they were transferred to the temple, and placed under 
the care of Petion and Santerre, who were considered 
as responsible for their persons. The Luxembourg was 
at first suggested as the most fitting locality wherein to 
confine the august prisoners; but it was observed, that 
there would be more difficulty in providing for their 
security in that palace than in the temple, whither they 
were conveyed under a very strong escort. Meantime 
disorders and outrages continued throughout Paris, and 
the utmost consternation reigned in the minds of the 
well-disposed inhabitants. 

When La Fayette received the news of the transac- 
tions of the 10th of August, through the medium of 
three commissioners delegated by the new authorities, in 
whom the government was vested, to communicate the 
state of affairs to the armies, he would not acknowledge 
them in any official character, considering that the assem- 
bly was no longer free, and that those who had assumed 
the executive power were merely raised to the stations 
they occupied to gratify the wishes and appease the 
threats of a triumphant and ungovernable mob; there- 
fore La Fayette would neither listen to the directions of 
an authority so constituted, nor to their representatives, 
whom he put under arrest, and renewed his oath of 
fidelity to the king and constitation, administering the 
same to his whole army, which met with no opposition 
from the generals under him, with the exception of Du- 
mourier, who made a declaration of his accepting the 
revolution of the 10th of August, which had much in- 
fluence upon the troops in general; and La Fayette, 
finding desertion daily increasing, whilst the existing 
government were thundering forth their anathemas against 
him, had no resource but in flight, hoping that a more 
favourable opportunity might arise at some future period, 
when he should again have it in his power to serve his 
country. But nosooner had he and his friends who ac- 
companied him in his emigration entered the territory of 
the allies, than he was basely imprisoned, to the utter 


disgrace of the sovereigns of Austria and Prussia. They 
insulted him by the mockery of offering bim his liberty 
if he would renounce his liberal opinions ; but La Fayette 


rather than even affect to pawn his principles for the 
price of his emancipation, preferred to bury them with 
him in the damp dungeon to which he was consigned 
with his companions, Bureau de Pary, Latour Maubourg, 
and Lameth. ‘That they should not deprive France of 
any thing which might be serviceable in her defence 
against her enemies, they even sent back the horses which 
had conveyed them to the frontiers. 

Such was the state of Paris at this period, that Ma- 
dame Tussaud declares every one appeared to tremble, 
not knowing what might be their doom in the course of 
the succeeding hour. Domiciliary visits had been adopted, 
and no one knew how soon it might be their turn te be 
subjected to that appalling and tyrannic measure—a mea- 
sure adopted by a government vehement and uproarious 
in their cries for liberty! Paris, in fact, appeared like 
one immense prison; the barriers were closed; boats 
were stationed on the river to prevent the escape of any 
individual whatever ; nor could the most pressing urgency 
be received as an excuse to obtain permission from the 
authorities for quitting the city, whilst the search for 
aristocrats continued. These visits were attempted to be 
justified under the pretence of seeking for arms, and 
every means that invention could resort to was devised 
to conceal fugitives who were sought by the myrmidons 
of the ferocious party, who with an iron hand ruled the 
capital and most of the departments. 

The news from the army and the frontiers was in 
some measure the cause of these proceedings. A degree 
of disorganisation had taken place amongst the troops 
since the departure of I.a Fayette; Dumourier had been 
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appointed to the chief command, but was not at first 
popular with the troops, although, with his usual audacity, 
he braved their murmurs, and at last succeeded in gaining 
their esteem, by a display of those abilities which he really 
possessed. The arrival of intelligence that Longwy was 
taken by the Prussians was at first not credited; but 
when it was found to be the fact that it had surrendered, 
after a bombardment of a few hours, a panic immediately 
seized the republicans, who instantly thought of adopting 
means of defence, by levying masses to march against 
the forces of the foreign powers; but it was represented 
to the people, that they must first rid themselves of their 
internal enemies, who, it was contended, were maintain- 
ing a correspondence with the ailies. A report of the 
capture of Verdun by the enemy still further alarmed 
the Parisians, and aroused them to increased vigilance 
in their search after the royalists, who, when discovered, 
were immediately committed to prison. But this was 
not sufficient to satisfy the insatiate appetites of the mob, 
whilst Marat, Danton, and Robespierre, kept goading 
them to further atrocities. ‘The cry was raised, that the 
government were tardy in bringing the prisoners to trial, 
and that the people ought to do themselves justice ; whilst 
many declared that the foreign troops would be in Paris 
in three days, and that then all those confined in the 
different jails would be set at liberty, and, joining with 
the allies, would wreak a dreadful vengeance upon the 
revolutionists. ‘These arguments were quite sufficient to 
stimulate the populace to the most violent extremities, 
and a scene of slaughter ensued, which is unparalleled 
for its brutality and cruelty in all the annals of anarchy 
and civil war. The principal blame must ever rest with 
the instigators, who urged forward a victorious mob, 
whose liands were still stained wiih the blood of their 
victims, and, by false representations, excited their fears 
and engendered an implacable hatred against the unfor- 
tunate beings who had become their captives, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Massacre of priests—Billaud de Varennes—Murders at 
the Abbaye, and at other prisons—Sombreuil spared 
—Conduct of the authorities—The temple respected 
—Princess de Lamballe murdered—Taken to Madame 
Tussaud, then to the temple—Orleans prisoners mas- 
sacred—A ddress to the people—Prussian army checked 
—Battle of Valmy—Theft at the Garde Meuble— 
David—Abbé Gregoire—His character—Talley rand 
—Dumourier’s wit. 


The public mind having been imbued with every poi- 
son which could incite to crime, the second of Septem- 
ber, being Sunday, was chosen for the perpetration of 
the most horrid massacres, whilst Madame Tussaud states 
a breathless terror paralysed the powers of all the peace- 
able citizens, The murderous work was commenced 
upon twenty-four priests, during their removal from the 
Ho'el de Ville to the Abbaye. They were placed in six 
hackney coaches, and after receiving the grossest insults 
from the crowd assembled, were assassinated by being 
pierced by numbers of different weapons with which the 
mob were armed, and who were headed by the infamous 
Maillard, always foremost in the promotion of slaughter. 
Billaud de Varennes arrived on the spot whilst the ca:- 
nage was proceeding; he was dressed in his scarf of 
office, but instead of endeavouring to check its progress, 
he said, “ Good people, you do your duty, and sacrifice 
your enemies ;” when Maillard exclaimed, “There is 
nothing more to do here; let us go to the Carmelites.” 
Out of the twenty-four ecclesiastics delivered up to the 
fury of the mob, one alone escaped, the Abbé Sicard. 
He was saved by a man named Mormont, a watch-maker, 
who, placing himself before him, said, “No: you will 
not kill the father of the deaf and dumb? you sball kill 
me first :’’ and he was preserved. 

Billaud de Varennes was one of the revolutionary 
chiefs who was in the habit of visiting at M. Curtius’s; 
and on one occa-ion, Madame Tussaud well remembers, 
when the conversation turned upon the massacres which 
were expected to take place, that Billaud said, «I hope 
they will spare poor Vete;” meaning the king. He was 
a man of rather agreeable manners; was by profession 
a barrister; he was also an auther, but his works did 
not evince much talent. Ulkimately he was banished to 
Guiana, where he amused himself with breeding parrots, 
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and looked like a wild beast; he afterwards retired to 
America. 

Adopting the suggestion of Maillard, the mob pro- 

ceeded to the church of the Carmelites, into which they 
broke, and murdered two hundred priests, who met their 
deaths with the most heroic resignation, praying to Hea- 
ven for its mercy upon their assassins. They called 
loudly for the bishop of Arles; he appeared, and ap- 
proached them, when they instantly despatched him with 
their hangers and pikes. They next returned to the 
section of the Quatre Nations; Maillard, their spokes- 
man, asking for wine for the brave labourers who were 
ridding the nation of its enemies. Shuddering, the com- 
mittee granted them twenty-four quarts, which was 
served on tables in the midst of the bodies of the mur- 
dered priests. The next cry was, “To the Abbaye st 
and Maillard led the way to the prison, followed by his 
brutish associates ; and there they gave their unfortunate 
victims a mock trial, which one of the mob suggested 
would be necessary, that they might not sacrifice the 
innocent with the guilty. A few questions were put to 
each prisoner as he was brought out, and the signal for 
his being put to death was, “ Sir, to La Force!” which 
was another prison; and as soon as the victim issued 
from the wicket, numbers of pikes were thrust into his 
body. The unfortunate Swiss were amongst the first 
who were sacrificed ; next was the Comte de Montmorin, 
who was told that he would find a carriage at the door 
to take him to La Force. Thierry, the king’s valet de 
chambre, Messrs. Buol and Bogquillon, justices of the 
peace, Comte St. Mark, and young Massaubré, perished 
in succession by the hands of the ruffian mob. 
* Meantime the authorities seemed stupified, and all the 
different bodies, in whom was vested the charge of main- 
taining the public tranquillity, made the most evasive 
excuses. It was late before the assembly was aware of 
the crimes which were perpetrating, when they sent 
deputies to harangue the people and induce them to de- 
sist from their ferocious proceedings. The commune 
also despatched diflerent persons for the same purpose ; 
but in the infuriated state of the populace, such steps 
were utterly unavailing ; nothing but force could be suc- 
cessfully opposed to such conflicting elements. Only a 
few women and debtors were rescued from the popular 
rage. Several deputations succeeded each other; but 
all were equally unavailing. Dussaulx and Bazire en- 
deavoured to address the people, but could not obtain a 
hearing. 

In the midst, however, of these scenes of blood, some 
instances of feeling were exhibited by these savage de- 
mons, which powerfully illustrate the extreme incon- 
sistency of human nature. One would suppose it was 
impossible that one spark of sympathy could enter the 
breasts of such ferocious monsters; but so it was, when 
any one was acquitted, they evinced the most extraordi- 
nary joy, and bore the liberated being on their bloody 
arms in triumph, shouting, “ Vive la nation!’ And 
when the governor of the invalids, Monsieur Sombreuil, 
whose venerable appearance one might have thought 
would have saved him, was doomed to the same fate as 
his companions, his daughter rushed from her prison, 
amidst the weapons of destruction, and, in the agony of 
grief, as she clasped her father in her arms, she pleaded 
with such piteous eloquence, »midst floods of tears, that 
the assassins halted awhile, and, handing to her a pot 
filled with gore, they cried, “ Drink, then, the blood of 
aristocrats!” The heroic girl did as she was required, 
and saved her father. The daughter of Cazotte threw 
herself upon him, vowing that no powers on earth should 
separate her from her father, declaring that they must 
pierce her before they could take her parent's life, adding, 
“therefore, if you must strike, let it be through me!” 
Touched ‘with such an example of filial affection, the 
murderers shed tears, and “ Pardon! pardon!” was 
echoed at once from a thousand voices, as they suspended 
the strokes of their uplifted weapons, and the beauteous 
Elizabeth Cazotte, in an agitated transport of joy, em- 
braced some of the blood-stained assassins, and then tri- 
umphantly conducted her father to the bosom of his 
family ; and although she was a remarkably fine, band. 
some girl, and completely in the power of the mob, none 
offered her the slightest indignity. Whilst still weeping 
at the scene they bad just witnessed, the inhuman wretches 
entered the jailito seek after other objects; and, under- 
standing that the prisoners had been twelve hours without 
water, resolved they would go and kill the jailer for his 





cruelty. M. Jourial de Méard was saved by the boldness 
of his replies, and delighted with his unexpected escape, 
offered them money, which they would not accept, only 
asking to be allowed to embrace him. At the other 
prisons in Paris the same dreadful tragedies were enacted, 
and the perpetrators were complimented by Billaud de 
Varennes, who declared that France owed them ever. 
lasting gratitude. The light of Monday morning, the 
third of September, disclosed the effects of the carnage 
of the preceding night, and a petrifying horror pervaded 
all Paris, whilst Marat’s committee were compelled to 
comply with Billaud’s promise, that each of the assassins 
should be paid twenty-four livres. 

Eternal blame must ever rest upon the authorities for 
having suffered such a slaughter to proceed, unchecked, 
for thirty hours. The mob were persuaded, that when 
they were gone to repel the enemy at the frontiers, the 
aristocrats would be liberated, and would, in revenge, 
murder the families of the republicans. This idea was 
much encouraged by the leaders of the assassins, and no 
persuasion could convince them to the contrary, after 
they had once adopted such an opinion ; hence the mocke. 
ry of sending deputations to harangue them, when bullets 
and bayonets were the only arguments which ought to 
have been used against such infuriated wretches. Roland 
was the only man who showed any spirit upon the occa- 
sion, and that was not until it was too late. Santerre, 
whose command ought to have enabled him to have im. 
mediately driven off the rioters with an armed force, 
merely went and dragged away two municipal officers in 
scarfs, who, as soon as he was absent, returned to the 
work of slaughter. The temple alone was spared on 
account of a tri-coloured riband placed between the walls 
and ;eople, which they respected more than the armed 
force. 

It was from La Force that the amiable Princess de 
Lamballe was dragged forth to meet her cruel death. 
Here let the veil drop over the horrid details which ac- 
companied this demon-like act of barbarity, which could 
only have been perpetrated by the “ saturnalia of hell.” 
Many authors have dilated minutely on the savage muti- 
lations which were practised on the person of that an. 
gelic being; but, presuming that a repetition of such 
disgusting brutalities must only be revolting to the fair 
portion of my readers, I shall forbear from enlarging on 
a subject so heart-rending and so hideous. Her head 
was immediately taken to Madame Tussaud, whose feel- 
ings can be easier conceived than described. The savage 
murderers stood over her, whilst she, shrinking with 
horror, was compelled to take a cast from the features of 
the unfortunate princess. Having known her virtues, 
and having been accustomed to see her beaming with all 
that cheerfulness and sweetness which are ever the heralds 
of « temper’s unclouded ray”—to hear her accents teem- 
ing but of kindness, always affording pleasure to her 
auditors, and then, alas! for Madame ‘T'ussaud to have 
the severed head of one so lovely between her trembling 
hands, was hard indeed to bear. The features, beauteous 
even in death, and the auburn tresses, although smeared 
with blood, still, in parts, were unpolluted by the ruthless 
touch of her assassins, and shone with all their natural 
richness and brilliance. Eager to retain a memento of 
the hapless princess, Madame Tussaud proceeded to per- 
form her melancholy task, whilst surrounded by the 
brutal monsters, whose hands were bathed in the blood 
of the innocent. 

When the Princess de Lamballe was led forth from 
prison, they required two oaths from her that she should 
swear to love liberty and equality, and to hate the king, 
the queen, and royalty ; when she replied, «I will take 
the first oath ; the second I cannot, it is not in my heart.” 
Upon which one of the bystanders, wishing to save her, 
said, “ Do swear, however.” There were many amongst 
the mob who wished to spare her, but some one having 
called out, “ Let madame be set at liberty!’ which was 
the dreadful signal for murder, the fatal stroke was givea. 
Her head, heart, and hands were, paraded upon pike- 
heads about the streets; and some wretch exclaiming, 
« Let us take them to the foot of the throne !” they im- 
mediately proceeded to the temple, to display the horrid 
spectacle to the royal prisoners. Some attempts were 
made to prevent the queen seeing it; but, hearing that it 
was the head of the Princess de Lamballe, she instantly 
fainted as she was exclaiming, “ Our doom is sealed !” 
The king, Madame Elizabeth, and Clery, the valet de 
chambre, assisted in bearing the unfortunate princess as 
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far as they could from the scene; but for a considerable 
time the temple walls rang with the horrid yells of the 
brutal mob. 

The prisoners of Orleans were massacred at Versailles; 
amongst whom were Deléssart and Brissac. The virtuoue 
Duke de Rochefoucault was assassinated in his carriage, 
whilst with his wife and mother. When almost all the 
prisoners had perished, the diabolical perpetrators of these 
atrocities began te relent, and to take measures for restor- 
ing the public tranquillity; although an infamous docu- 
ment emanated from the committee of surveillance, con- 
stituted at the Mairie, signed by some of the members, 
amongst whom was Marat, in which they stated, that a 
plot had been hatching by the court, having for its object 
the murdering all the families of the patriots as soon as 
they should be gone to the frontiers, informing the de- 
partments, that most of the ferocious conspirators con. 
fined in the prisons had been put to death by the people, 
and inviting other parts of France to adopt so useful and 
necessary an expedient, concluding by observing, “ We 
are marching against the enemy, and we will not leave 
behind us brigands to murder our wives and our chil- 
dren.” 

This address to the French people was no other than 
an approval of the massacres which had taken place in 
Paris, and a recommendation to the populace, through- 
out France, to imitate the example set them by the capital. 

Meantime the allies continued successful, and the cap- 
ture of Verdun, by the Prussians, increased the panic at 
Paris ; and that which added to the apparent importance 
was that M. Beaurepaire, the commandant, who had 
been entrusted with the defence of Verdun, resolving 
not to survive the disgrace of being compelled to surren- 
der, shot himself. However, the wonderful talent of 
Dumourier, who, with twenty-nine thousand men, con- 
trived, in the forest of Argonne, to keep at bay the whole 
of the Duke of Brunswick’s army, soon changed the face 
of affairs. After a variety of mancuvres, and some 
mistakes on both sides, Dumourier proving to be the most 
prompt in repairing an error, a battle took place at Val- 
my, which was gained by General Kellerman, and con- 
tributed greatly towards raising the spirits of the French, 
who had soon the satisfaction of seeing the Prussians 
retreat. 

At one period, Madame Tussaud states, the greatest 
alarm existed in Patis, on account of the success of the 
allies, and many persons began to fear that they would 
reach the capital, in which case a tremendous reaction 
was expected, which must have been productive of re- 
newed scenes of slaughter. Fifteen hundred recruits, 
however, were daily sent from Paris to reinforce the 
armies; and Servan, the minister of war, made the most 
extraordinary efforts to afford the generals commanding 
where the war was raging, all the materials requisite to 
ensure them success; and although the impatience of 
the Parisians was roused by what they considered the 
obstinate conduct and tardy movements of Dumourier, 
yet, ultimately, they became convinced that France had 
been saved by his masterly tactics, and the nerve which 
he ever displayed when danger and disorganisation threat- 
ened to paralyse his efforts. 

Meantime Paris, having been the theatre of the most 
detestable crimes, which were committed with impunity 
in the face-of all the authorities, might be said to be 
under no government but that of the mob; and an event 
occurred which, Madame Tussaud states, occasioned a 
variety of conjectures. Those valuables, which once 
contributed to give splendour to royalty, were deposited 
at the Garde Meuble, and, it appeared, whether from ne- 
glect or design, were but indifferently guarded, and the 
greater part of them were stolen during one night. The 
authorities made some ineffectual attempts to discover 
the thieves, and it was generally imagined that the same 
persons who had secretly superintended the massacres 
in the prisons must have perpetrated the robbery of the 
Garde Meuble. The greater part of the objects stolen 
consisted of diamonds and jewellery of different descrip- 
tions. It was very manifest that they were abstracted 
by some private hands, as no popular movement was 
ever directed towards the building which contained them. 

Thus was Paris in a complete state of misrule, whilst 
the elections were going forward for the national con- 
vention, to whom the respectable citizens looked forward 
with a hope that they might be the means of restoring 
order, after forty days of anarchy and bloodshed. But 
as the same monsters, who had so conspicuously figured 





in the late revolting transactions, were again appointed 
to legislate for France, no other expectations could be 
reasonably entertained of the future administration of 
justice than such as subsequent events realised. 

Amongst other monsters who became conspicuous was 
David the painter: who also was a frequent visiter at 
M. Curtius’s. Madame Tussaud describes his counte- 
nance as being most repulsive; he had a large wen on 
one side of his face, which contributed to render his 
mouth crooked; his manners were quite of the rough 
republican description, certainly rather disagreeable than 
otherwise ; yet Madame Tussaud found him very good- 
natured towards herself, always pressing her to come and 
see his paintings. He was a most intimate friend of both 
Robespierre and Marat, and in cruelty was not inferior 
to either. David was rather under the middle size, and 
appeared to have some consciousness of the revolting na- 
ture of his countenance, manifesting the utmost unwil- 
lingness to have his likeness taken. However, he at 
length submitted his distorted features to the skilful 
hands of Madame Tussaud, who produced a most accu- 
rate resemblance of that eminent artist ; and happy had 
it been for his reputation, if he had only left the works 
of his pencil to commemorate his fame; but the part he 
acted in the revolution has rendered him odious to pos- 
terity. He once remarked, that if the artists were fired 
at with grape-shot, there would be no danger of killing 
a patriot. It was by his orders that Madame Tussaud 
took a cast from the face of Marat, as also of Charlotte 
Corday, after death, from which David made a splendid 
picture of the scene of the monster’s assassination, and 
had written upon it, “ David a Marat,” for whom he 
pretended an extraordinary friendship. David was seve- 
ral times nearly being sacrificed on account of his violent 
jacobinical conduct and opinions; but his talents as an 
historical painter caused him to be spared, and he was 
afterwards much patronised by Napoleon; but having 
voted for the death of Louis the Sixteenth, he was exiled 
on the restoration of the Bourbons, and retired to 
Brussels. 


At length, on the 20th of September, 1792, the na- 
tional assembly met, and one of their first proceedings 
was the abolition of royalty on the proposal of Manuel, 
Collot d’Herbois, and the Abbé Gregoire, who made these 
pithy and bitter remarks: « Courts are the hotbeds of 
crime, the focus of corruption ; and the history of kings 
is the martyrology of nations.” The republic was defi- 
nitively proclaimed, and the title of citizen was univer- 
sally adopted, and used by all classes towards each other. 

The Count and Abbé Gregoire, bishop of Blois, Ma- 
dame Tussaud well remembers, asa visiter at her uncle’s, 
and states that he had a grinning style of face, and was 
always fond of talking on merry subjects. She con- 
sidered that he had much the air of a hypocrite. He 
was a warm advocate and supporter of the revolution, 
but was anxious to temper all its proceedings with mercy 
and homanity. He was the author of several works, 
which he presented to the chamber of representatives, 
He opposed many of the tyrannical acts of Napoleon, 
and voted his dethronement as emperor. The Abbé 
Gregoire’s persevering etforts for the abolition of the slave 
trade did him honour. He and Talleyrand were amongst 
the first to espouse the cause of democracy, although 
both of them bishops at the time. The latter, Madame 
Tussaud states, sometimes visited the exhibition. Before 
the revolution, he was generally followed by a number 
of priests whenever he came ; but the last time he brought 
with him the dauphin and dauphiness, which was during 
the period when the royal family were at the Tuilleries ; 
it therefore appears he still continued to retain their 
favour, although he was one of the warmest supporters 
of Mirabeau, and one of the earliest declaimers in favour 
of the revolution. 

The constant adoption of the words “ thee” and “ thou” 
carried an air of affectation with it, and was constantly 
assumed by the revolutionists; and the mock republican 
simplicity with which individuals addressed each other, 
had a most absurd effect. When Dumourier appeared 
in Paris, after his victories, Camus, addressing him in 
the language of the times, said, “ Citizen general, thou 
dost meditate the part of (wsar; but remember, that in 
me thou wilt find a Brutus, who will plunge a dagger in 
thy heart.” «Citizen Camus,” replied the satirical sol- 
dier, “IT am no more like unto Cesar than art thou unto 
Brutus ; and an assurance that I should live until thou 





shouldst kill me would be equal to a patent for immor- 
tality.” 


—<— 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Accusation of Robespierre—French arms successful— 
Collot d’Herbois—His ferocious cruelty—His person 
and manners—Refined society —Characters composing 
it—The artists’ f6te—Marat’s intrusion—Madame T us- 
saud imprisoned—Josephine—Queen of Holland— 
Madame Tussaud’s liberation—M. Curtius poisoned 
—Robespierre’s defence—The republicans victorious 
—Joy at Paris—Belgium occupied by the French. 


Many stormy sittings occurred in the national con- 
vention, in which Robespierre was accused of attempting 
to assume the dictatorship, but succeeded in defending 
himself against the charge. Marat, in one of his dis- 
courses, displaying all the ferocity of his nature, was 
violently attacked by some members, who retained a por- 
tion of the feelings of humanity, and Vergniaud desig- 
nated him as a man all dripping with calumnies, gall, 
and blood. But Marat contrived, by the assistance of a 
few friends, to escape without being sent to prison, al- 
though a decree to that effect was proposed. 

Meantime the French arms triumphed in all quarters, 
and it was generally remarked, that no sooner had the 
power of the king and court been annihilated, than the 
war was carried on with vigour and success. The siege 
of Lille was raised, after having sustained a tremendous 
bombardment for six successive days. Custine took 
Spires, Worms, and Mayence, also entering Frankfort ; 
whilst Montesquieu advanced into Savoy, and took pos- 
session of Chamberri, and Anselm made himself master 
of Nice. Thus the republican arms bore down all before 
them; a circumstance which diffused the greatest joy 
throughout Paris. 

Dumourier, returning to Paris, was hailed as a conquer- 
or, and was received with acclamations of applause 
wherever he appeared. He made short but pithy speeches 
at the national convention, and at the club of the jaco- 
bins, which had now become of that importance, that it 
was appealed to, not only in all political, but in many 
private cases, and their judgment was unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted as a decision between two contending parties. 
Collot d’Herbois made a memorable harangue, addressed 
to Dumourier, complimenting him on his talents, and the 
patriotism he had displayed, and tracing the brilliant 
career which lay open before him, remarking, that he 
must guard against any excess of generosity towards his 
enemies. He then dived into classic history, and em- 
bellished his discourse with a profusion of imagery, de- 
claiming in a rhapsodical style in favour of liberty, whilst 
he threatened kings and courts with the vengeance of 
republican thunder. His speech was followed by loud 
and continued plaudits. 

Collot d’Herbois was a constant visiter at the house 
of M. Curtius, and had, in some degree, been instru- 
mental in saving his life and that of their family, by 
persuading them to style themselves in their passports as 
Alsacians, and not Swiss, and even. procuring them a 
false register to that effect, as the.popular antipathy was 
so much excited against any one from Switzerland, that 
they would have run the greatest risk of meeting per- 
sonal violence, in the event of any popular commotion. 
Collot d’Herbois, Madame Tussaud states, was a fine- 
looking man, but not handsome; he was about five feet 
ten, very broad in the chest, and was rather stout; his 
features were not good ; his nose was very much spread, 
and turned up in a slight degree ; he was also pitted with 
the small pox. He had been an actor, and had played 
at several places : amongst the rest Lyons, where, having 
been hissed, he imbibed the deepest hatred for the in- 
habitants, and vowed he would one day be revenged 
upon them; and fully he kept his promise. He was 
sent there to purify the people, and to make them feel 
the effects of the revolution, and to purge that city of 
aristocrats. The guillotine was not deemed rapid enough 
to satisfy his thirst for blood, and he had recourse to 
artillery, and poured grape-shot into the masses cf vic- 
tims which he had selected for destruction. The place 
chosen as the scene for these wholesale murders, was a 
suburb of Lyons, called Les Brotteaux. At last he was 
banished to Cayenne, where he endeavoured to excite 
the blacks against the whites ; and the climate not agree- 
ing with him, he caught a violent fever, which he 
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eggravated, by drinking a quart of brandy at once, and 
died in the greatest agonies. His manners, Madame 
Tussaud describes, as rather pleasing than otherwise ; 
nor was there any thing in his exterior which proclaimed 
the cruel monster which he afterwards proved. When 
he first visited at the house of M. Curtius, Collot d’Her- 
bois was studying to be an actor, or, at Jeast, a better one 
than he had before proved himself to be on the stage of 
Lyons or elsewhere. He never appeared to want money, 
although not following any profession from which he 
derived much emolument. He had married a lady of 
respectability in Holland, the daughter of a magistrate ; 
but her father would not give her any fortune, being 
highly indignant at her union with Collot d’Herbois. 
Madame T'ussaud knew her, and considered that she was 
an amiable woman. Notwithstanding his having no 
dowry with his wife, he always had funds at his com- 
mand. He attached himself principally to Robespierre, 
and on account of the extreme cruelty and ferocity of 
Collot’s character, he was surnamed The Tiger. He 
wrote several pamphlets and theatrical pieces, which 
were not more successful than his attempts to attain 
histrionic fame. 

When Dumourier retired from the club of the jaco- 
bins, Danton accompanied him, and during the short 
stay of the former in Paris, they were constantly to- 
gether. There was a reckless kind of daring in both 
their characters, which induced a sort of sympathy be- 
tween them, although there were distinct shades of differ- 
ence in their feelings and in their bearings. ‘They were 
both addicted to pleasure and dissipation, but Dumourier 
had sought for his in courts, whilst Danton preferred that 
to be gleaned from the multitude; but such sanguinary 
acts disgraced his career, that we conceive Dumourier a 
degraded being, in having been seen so often with a com- 
panion whose name must be branded with everlasting 
infamy. 

Those literary remains, to which the converse of Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Diderot, d’Alembert, Mirabeau, &c. once 
had lent their light, now were passed, but Madame Ro- 
land contrived to draw around her a circle conspicuous 
for its brilliance : its principal ornaments were Vergniaud, 
whose mild eloquence often fascinated his hearers ; Gua- 
det, whose dazzling talents gave a lustre to every society 
of which he was a member; Condorcet, who, from his 
scientific information, could dispense knowledge to his 
vuditors ; Barbaroux, whose handsome person gave force 
to his bursts of energy in the cause of freedom; whilst 
the sound plain sense and gravity of Bazot was forcibly 
contrasted with the sparkling wit of Louvet. Nor must 
we omit the solid advantages derived from the converse 
of Roland, whose profound and usefal researches gave 
weight to bis communications on all commercial, political, 
and, in fact, national subjects. At Madame Roland’s 
met the ministers and the édite of republican society, 


where the purest French was spoken, where grace and 
elegance of manners prevailed, and where the polish of 
the old regime was united with the plain simplicity and 
calm rationality of the new era, which had reason and 


common sense for its basis, but was destined to be over- 
thrown by a set of ferocious demagogues. Dumourier 
was once induced to visit this select coterie, which brought 
him in contact with former friends, whorm he bad caused 
to be dismissed from the ministry; whilst there was an 
austerity in the character of Madame Roland which he 
as much disliked as she did his licentiousness; but be 
was never disconcerted ; and, somewhat touched by the 
cordiality of those he had injured, particularly of Roland, 
Dumourier departed much impressed with their kindness. 

Besides the ministerial re-union, was another, com- 
posed of the artists and literary men, which united all 
that was intellectual in Paris, and had, with few excep- 
ceptions, enthusiastically espoused the cause of the re- 
volution. By them Dumourier was warmly greeted, and 
invited to an entertainment, which comprised all the 
genius and talent which Paris contained ; and affairs 
were proceeding with the utmost harmony and rational 
hilarity, when Marat was announced, who had made his 
way with some difficulty, most shabbily dressed, through 
the national guards and servants who were in attend- 
ance, and, even unmoved by the persuasions of San- 
terre, bustled through the saloon, and at length reached 
Dumourier ; when Marat proceeded to accuse the gene- 
ral of having punished two of his battalions for murder- 
ing four emigrant officers. Dumourier looked at Marat 
for a minute, eyeing him with an expression of the ut- 
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| ing appeared in a most amiable light, whilst in prison. 
| She did all in ber power to infuse life and spirit into | 
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most contempt, and then exclaimed, “ Ah, ah! so you 
are the man they call Marat!” and then, scrutinising 
him from head to, foot, turned his back upon him, with- 
out uttering another syllable. Marat was accompanied 
by two jacobins, named Montaut and Bentabolle, whose 
appearance being more respectable, Dumourier conde- 
scended to say a few words to them, by way of explana- 
tion, and they departed thoroughly satisfied ; but not sp 
with Marat, who retired, abusing, Santerre, the national 
guards, and, making a great noise, vowed he would be 
revenged on all the aristocrats who were of the party. 
Madame Taussaud states that, whilst the royal family 
were in the temple, an intense interest existed in the 
minds of the people respecting them; and in all the 
houses round the prison which contained the august 
captives, the proprietors were enabled to let their lodg- 
ings at an extremely high rate, numbers of people pay- 
ing for admission to those rooms from the windows of 
which they could obtain a view of the king and his 
family walking in the temple gardens. Madame Tus- 
saud was once enabled to obtain that melancholy satis- 
faction, but felt so hurt at seeing them in such a situation, 
that she never again desired to witness their misfortunes. 
She could feel for them the utmost sympathy, having 
formerly known them so well, and found them truly 
amiable in their prosperity. Madame Tussaud herself 
suffered an imprisonment of three months in La Force, 
she and her family, during the absence of M. Curtius, 
who was at the Rhine with the army. They were ac- 
cused of being royalists, and had been denounced by a 


M. Curtius. Madame Tussaud, her mother, and aunt, 
were carried off in the middle of the night by the gens- 


same room where they were confined, she found about 
twenty females. Amongst the rest was Josephine, then 
Madame Beauharnais, and since Empress of France. 
She had with her a little girl, who was her only daugh- 


and the court always designated her the pretty, lively 





Fanny Beauharnais. She was married to Louis Buo- 
naparte. Madame Tussaud describes Josephine as hav- | 





and endeavouring to cheer them. When the great 


| her suffering companions, exhorting them to patience, | 
| 


| masticated, with some soup and bouilli, was all the food 


bolts were undrawn, a general shuddering was excited 
amongst all the prisoners; but Josephine would rally 
them, by bidding them have courage ; and it often hap- 
pened that the alarm was merely caused by the doors | 
being opened for persons to bring in food for the prison- | 
ers, which certainly was not of the most delicate descrip- 
tion. The bread was scarcely eatable; which, with peas 
and beans, so old and hard that they could scarcely be 





allowed them. They were compelled to have their hair | 


| closely cut every week, in order that their heads might 
be in fit trim for the guillotine, for which they were bid 
| to prepare themselves. The little Fanny, the child of 


Josephine, was particularly interesting, very lively, and | 
generally amusing, except when she saw her mother | 


| weep, which would cause ber to cry also. ‘That was | 
| but seldum, as Madame Beauharnais did not give way to | 


| despondency. Her child, however, would often mingle | 





Hotel de Ville. They had reason to think it was through 
the intercession of General Kleber that their emancipa- 
tion was effected. They left Josephine with her child 
still in prison, who did not receive their liberty for a long 
time after. 

M. Curtius remained absent about eighteen months, 
He had been sent tothe Rhine by Robespierre and Col- 
lot d’Herbois, He had been selected for that purpose 
on account of his speaking German. He returned very 
ill, it was suspected from the effects of poison which had 
been administered to him whilst he was with the army, and 
it was supposed tu have ultimately been the cause of his 
death. 

A circumstance occurred in the national convention 
which was well worthy of remark. Louvet, with much 
vehemence, formally accused Robespierre of tyranny, 
cruelty, and aspiring to supreme power ; he also impli- 
cated Danton, and urged against them the circumstance 
of their being connected with Marat, which charge both 
repelled with indignation, and appeared to consider their 
characters much injured, in being supposed to bave any 
communication with such a man as Marat; Robespieire 
observing that he knew nothing of that individual, ex- 
cept his coming once to his apartments, when he made 
some observations upon the writings of Marat, who the 
next day stated in his paper that Robespierre was a 
politician of narrow views, Thus, at that period, all 
were professing to despise that monster, with whom they 
soon afterwards openly acted in the most public manner. 
Robespierre concluded his remarks upon Marat by say- 
ing, “It is a calumny, then, to suppose me the instigator 
or ally of such a man.” 

The very singular style of Robespierre’s oratory tri- 
umphed ; his speéch had been long studied, and well 
adapted for the eats for which it was intended ; when he 
had finished, thunders of applause followed, and Barrere 
cried out, “ Leave the pigmy to himself; let us not give 
consequence to a man who will not find a place in his- 
tory ;” and the assembly. passed to the order of the day. 

Meantime, Dumourier repaired to his army in Bel- 
gium, and began the campaign by successfully altacking 
the Austrian posts near Mons, and afterwards followed 
the battle. of Jenappes, in which Louis Phillipe, then 
Duke de Chatres, particularly signalised himself, and in- 
deed the success of the day was essentially owing to 
him. The centre of the French army having displayed 
a degree of indecision, he threw himself into the midst 
of the ranks, collected a battalion around him, which be 
called that of Jenappes, and with it vigorously charging 
the enemy, the jfortune of the day was retrieved. His 
brother, the Duke de Montpensier, was present, and gal- 
loped off to Dumourier, who had been directed to rally 
the right wing, and informed him of the Duke de 
Chatres’ success, by which circumstance the honour of 
the day rested with the French; General Clairfait re- 
treating with his Austrian army, which certainly had 
made a most brave and obstinate defence. 

The news of this victory, Madame Tussaud states, 
occasioned the greatest joy at Paris, in which all sincere 
republicans participated. Marat alone asserted that Du- 
mourier must have given a false statement of the slain, 
as it was impossible that such a position as the enemy 
occupied could have been taken when the resistance was 
so obstinate, with so trifling a loss as that which Du- 
mourier had returned; and in that instance Marat was 
right, the general having thought it politic to conceal 
the whole extent of the sacrifice of lives which his dear- 


| her tears with those of the other females, who frequent- | bought victory had cost. Dumourier proceeded in his 


ly gave vent to grief. There was neither bedding nor 


victorious career, and soon entered Brussels, bat was 


| bedsteads, all being obliged to sleep upon straw. If they | there detained by the ministers not having performed 
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| sent for; but they would only avail themselves of that | 


chose from their own funds to have any additional food 
procured them, they were allowed to have whatever they | 


privilege, as far as the money they had with them would 
allow, as they were afraid to have recourse to their 
friends for further supplies, knowing that they ran the 
risk vf compromising any one who displayed any ami- 
cable disposition towards them. Several ladies sent their 
ear-rings and other jewels to be sold, that with the pro- 
ceeds they might procure somewhat more nourishment 
than the jail allowance afforded. But Josephine, with 
her little girl, always lived upon the prison fare. At 
length the jailer came, and informed Madame Tussaud 
and her relations that they might go where they pleased, 
and they immediately went to a M. Dejean, a friend of 
M. Curtius, who was a barrister, and employed at the 





their contracts with him, and his army was not supplied 
with materials necessary to enable him to follow up his 
advantages. A most rancorous correspondence teo place 
between Dumourier, the ministers, and contractors, and 
the general was obliged to have recourse to various man- 
ceuvres in order to maintain his army. He still, how- 
ever, contrived to prosecute the war; Malines, Antwerp, 
and several other places fell into the hands of the French, 
and soon after. Dumouricr himself entered Liege, whilst 
Valence occupied Namur onthe 2d of December. Thus 
all Belgium was in. the possession of the French ; but 
yet that part of the country which extended to the Rhine 
was still to be conquered, which could not be effected 
without surmounting innumerable difficulties, 

Still France was much elated with what had already 
been achieved, The war had been transferred from the 
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French territory, and carried into that of the enemy ; 
several foreign powers had acknowledged the republic ; 
its fleets, under Admiral Traoguet, commanded the Me- 
diterranean, and had compelled a recognition from the 
Italian states. At Naples, a refusal was at first attempt- 
ed ; but a powerful cannonade on the part of the French 
fleet enforced obedience, whilst the occupation of Bel- 
gium, Savoy, Nice, and the possession of Frankfort, 
afforded much gratification to the national pride of the 
French. 
—— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Preparations for Louis’s trial—St. Just’s speech—His 
extraordinary character—The trial of Louis—His 
dignity—-Malesherbes’s devotion—Louis communicates 
with his family —His defence—Lanjuinais’s courage— 
Barrére—Popular fecling—Sentence upon Louis— 
His farewell to his family—His execution—His for- 
titude and resignation—His general character—Re- 
gret for his fate. 

Meantime the national convention began to occupy 
itself with discussions regarding the trial of the unfor- 
tunate Louis. As to the issue, it was predetermined by 
the jacobins that it should be fatal to the unhappy mo- 
narch; and, as the event proved, that feeling existed 
throughout the majority of the assembly. After many 
long and tedious debates as to the forms requisite in try- 





ing Louis, and as to their legal right of so doing, and a | 
variety of other questions on the subject, St. Just asked | 
why there should, for an instant, be any demur in rid- | 
ding themselves of a tyrant, who had been guilty of | 
spilling the blood of his people ? adding, “ How absurd | 
to talk of trying a king! you thereby raise him to the | 
quality of a citizen, whereas he should only be regarded 
as an enemy, and should be treated as such; and we 
have rather to fight, than to try him. ‘To reign is of it- 
self a crime, a usurpation which nothing can absolve, 
and against which every man has entirely a personal 
right. It is impessible to reign innocently.” With a 
variety of powerful arguments, and such as were most 
calculated to impress the minds of his auditors, and 
carry conviction with them, St. Just, in the most forcible 
manner, addressed the assembly; and there was a nerve | 
and energy in his manner which was particularly | 
striking. 

Madame Tussaud well remembers that extraordinary 
individual ; he was a frequent visiter at her uncle’s, and 
was perhaps the most remarkable character that appear- 
ed throughcut the revolution ; and although he was se- 
vere in his decisions, and inaccessible to pity, yet he 
always acted from principle, and, in his own idea, ever 
proceeded consistently with his own name, that is, that 
he was ever just. He was austere in his manners to all ; 
and to himself he was so in practice. Madame Tassaud 
describes him as a handsome man; his features were 
very regular, his complexion was dark, his hair black ; 
there was ever a reflecting expression in his countenance, 
and his whole appearance suggested the idea of a fanatic. 
He could, however, upon occasion be very agreeable, 
and although very serious he was mild; his habits were | 
perfectly simple, and much as he advocated the cause of | 
the people, he partook not of their vices, nor would he de- | 
scend to flatter their passions. When he accompanied 
the armies, he would proceed on foot, carrying a knap- 
sack and musket, the same as any private soldier; be- | 
cause, such were his ideas of equality, that he considered | 
no man ought to avail himself of bis position in life to 
indulge himself more than another. When he arrived 
before a town occupied by the Prussians, who had flog- 
ged and ill-treated some republicans, the enemy’s gene- 
ral, finding himself under the necessity of surrendering, 
sent to the republican to state that he was willing to 
treat, requesting they would transmit a copy of the terms 
of capitulation which they would require; the pithy 
answer returned was as follows: « When I joined my 
troops I forgot my pen, and only brought my sword.” 
To effe:t an object which he thought would prove for 
the public good, he regarded not the sacrifice of human 
life any more than he would so many livres, and he had 
a perfect contempt for money. His discourse on the 
necessity of Louis’s death, was ably answered by the 
deputies, Fauve and Fauchet, who adduced every argu- 
ment which) justice, reason, and mercy could suggest in 
favour of the ill-fated monarch; but, although their 
speeches made a considerable impression on many, yet 








the number was not sufficient to avert the blow which 
was destined for the king, his wife, and sister. The 
general state of the public feeling was such that it ex- 
posed a member to considerable danger if he warmly 
espoused the cause of the monarch. It therefore re- 
quired no common courage to assert opinions by which 
the speaker risked his life. 

At length the 11th of December, 1792, was the day 
fixed for the trial of Louis the Sixteenth, and he was 
escorted from the Temple to the national convention by 
six hundred picked men, who surrounded the carriage 
which contained the monarch, taree pieces of cannon 
preceding, and three following the vehicle ; the advanced 
and rear guards were composed of bodies of cavalry. 
An immense concourse of persons beheld the sad pro- 
cession ; but Madame Tussaud observes that they did 
so without evincing any symptoms of approbation, or 
otherwise ; a very few shouts were heard, and all passed 
on slowly, having an air of solemnity which seemed to 
awe the spectators. 

Meantime in the assembly there was much debating 
as to the manner in which the king should be received. 
Legendre proposed to awe him by a silence like that of 
the grave; whilst Manuel suggested that they should 
discuss the question on the order of the day; that they 
should not seem to be wholly occupied with the monarch. 
Thus, then, did this numerous assembly feel more em- 
barrassed in receiving one man than did that individual 
in appearing before the numbers who were preparing to 
receive him ; and when he entered, such was the dignity 
of his appearance, that even the most ferocious amongst 
them were forcibly struck with the firmness and self- 
possession which he displayed. His replies were ever 
clear and direct, never the least evasive, nor betraying 
the slightest hesitation, and he was so totally free from 
agitation that he partook of some refreshment which 
was provided for him in an ante-room with the utmost 
composure. 

After many arguments on the subject, the assembly 
decided that Louis should be allowed counsel, and a de- 
putation was sent to him to acquaint him to that effect. 
He immediately named Target, and in case of failure 
with him, Tronchet. The latter accepted, but the former 
declined, stating that he had ceased to practise for the 
last seven years; but as compensation for this disap- 
pointment Malesherbes appeared ; for which generous 
and courageous act his name must descend with eternal | 
honour to posterity. ‘The meeting between him and his | 
royal master was most affecting. The fallen monarch, | 
charmed with such a proof of fidelity and devotion in | 
his former minister, sprang forward to receive him; but, | 
overwhelmed with emotion, he fell at the feet of the | 
king, who raised his venerable and prostrate friend, and 
they remained for some time clasped in each other’s 
arms, and then immediately proceeded to the grand work 
of the defence, which many other persons offered to un- 
dertake for Louis, but he knew that he could not place 
it in more able hands than in those of Malesherbes. 
Free access was granted by the convention to the Temple, 
that the king and his counsel might constantly commune 
together. Although Malesherbes proved to be one of 
the most devoted adherents of Louis, yet, during the pe- 
riod that virtuous minister was in office, Madame T'us- 
saud states that he was by no means liked at the court, 
by whom he was designated “ quatre voleurs,” which 
signifies a remarkably powerful vinegar, alluding to the | 
stern aspect which generally pervaded his countenance, 
and which many of the inmates and frequenters of the 
palace chose to denominate “ sour.” 

As soon as the proceedings of the trial of the king 
had commenced, he was restricted from seeing his family, 
and on consulting with his counsel, found the time al- 
lowed them for drawing up his defence was not sufficient, 
and requested to have the aid of another who was 
younger and more active; whereupcn M. Deséze was 
chosen, and by means of the closest application be was 
enabled to have all in readiness by the day stated. 

The mode of communication between the king and 
his family, after they were separated, was managed with 
much ingenuity; being furnished with materials for 
writing his defence, he was enabled to inform the queen 
and her fellow-sufferers of all that transpired, whilst they 
pricked with a pin the answers, which were conveyed 
by a variety of ingenious means, often by lowering them, 
tied to a string, from one story to another; sometimes 
they were enveloped in balls of thread and dropped un- 








der the table by the servants; so that the unfortunate pri- 
soners had the melancholy consolation of imparting their 
mutual thoughts and wishes, 

On the 26th of December Louis was conveyed to the 
assembly in the carriage of the mayor, being the day 
appointed to hear the defence of the unfortunate mo- 
narch. He was, as before, perfectly composed, and even 
joked about Santerre keeping his hat on in the carriage. 
When arrived in the midst of his judges and accusers, 
who were unfortunately in many instances one and the 
same person, he was as calm and collected as ever. 
Deséze fully justitied the choice which had been made 
in his favour, by the very judicious manner in which he 
addressed the convention. Although his arguments re- 
pelled those adduced by the enemies of royalty, yet he 
tempered them with so much mildness, that he avoided 
irritating the accusers. In fact, not any thing that could 
be said or done was omitted, which might have been ser- 
viceable to the devoted monarch; but as he was pre- 
judged by the majority of the members, all eflorts to save 
him proved unavailing. When his counsel had finished, 
Louis himself made a few remarks, which were deliver- 
ed with the same unembarrassed air as upon a former 
occasion, when he replied to the interrogatories which 
were addressed to him by his judges. 

As soon as he retired from the convention, a most tu- 
multuous discussion occurred. Lanjuinais in the most 
daring manner condemned the whole proceedings against 
the king, and calling the instigators of the 10th of Au- 
gust conspirators, a furious uproar ensued, with cries of 
“ Order!” and « To the Abbaye !” St. Just next spoke, 
and, although he had himself been somewhat touched 
by the king’s mild and dignified appearance, he eaution- 
ed the assembly not to be influenced by such a feeling, 
and placed the conduct of Louis in so treacherous a 
light as to have a most powerful effect in prejudicing the 
minds of the assembly against the unhappy monarch. A 
counter feeling was then produced by a speech of Verg- 
niaud’s, which was a masterpiece of eloquence; yet a 
reply of Barrére, although possessing no claim to a com- 
parison with regard to the rhetoric which it contained to 
that of Vergniaud, appeared to cast the balance against 
the accused, and the 14th of January was appointed for 
the decision of the question by vote. 

Madame Tussaud had frequent opportunities of see- 
ing Barrére, as at her uncle’s house he was frequently a 
guest. She describes him as a good looking man, rather 
tall and stout; had much the appearance of a gentle- 
man ; was very polished in his manners, and his conver- 
sation was particulatly refined. He was born at Tarbes, 
was by profession a barrister, and was celebrated for the 
elegance of his language, although too fond of antitheses. 
He was the editor of a journal called “ The Break of 
Day.” When Brissot proposed to defer the trial of the 
king, Barrére exclaimed, “ that the tree of liberty would 
never flourish until watered by royal blood.” He trans- 
lated Young’s Night Thoughts ; he was noticed by Na- 
poleon, who employed him in writing, but declared that 
his abilities were not of a high class; that he was too 
fond of metaphor and imagery, whilst his argument 
generally lacked sound sense. At the restoration of the 
Bourbons he was exiled as a regicide. 

A popular feeling appeared in some degree to exist in 
favour of Louis, which was frequently evinced at the 
theatres, particularly at the performance of L’ami des 
lois; and where the phrase occurred of “ You cannot be 
accusers and judges at the same time,” it was followed 
by shouts of applause, and the actor was compelled by 
the audience to repeat the passage; but such men as 
Robespierre, Marat, and others, were ever busy in turn- 
ing the feelings of the people against the monarch, and 
persuading them that the existence of the republic was 
identified with his death, until at last they so worked 
upon the public mind, that the populace were roused to 
to such a pitch of a frenzy against the members who de- 
fended the king, that many who had intended to vote for 
banishment, or a more lenient penalty, at last declared 
in favour of his execution, fearing, that if he were 
spared, there would be a civil war, and that the sacrifice 
of one life would be better than that of thousands. This 
was but betraying their conviction of the weakness of 
the government, compared with the strength of the peo- 
ple; but, whatever may have been the motive of the 
different members for giving the votes which they did, 
the majority, after a sitting of twenty-two hours, were 
in favour of the death of Louis the Sixteenth, On 6 
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second motion, as to whether the execution should be 
immediate, or delayed for a time, it was declared, by 
three hundred and eighty to three hundred and ten, that 
the sentence should be enforced without delay. 

On Garat, the minister of justice, the melancholy task 
devolved of communicating the dreadful tidings to the 
king, who received it with all that calm philosophy 
which he had before so often displayed in moments of 
danger. Soon after the fatal decree was read in his 
presence by Grouvelle, Louis returned to his room, and 
with his usual composure gave orders for his dinner, and 
ate with his ordinary appetite. He was allowed to have 
the Abbé Edgeworth de Firmont as the minister to offi- 
ciate in the performance of the last duties. 

The most severe trial which Louis had to undergo, 
was that of bidding his last farewell to his family, which 
presented a scene of which no words can convey an 
adequate idea. Convulsive sobs, and incessant weeping, 
deprived the females of the power of utterance. The 
princess reyal fainted, as the awful moment of final 
separation arrived. His family retiring, Louis was again 
left to his reflections, and, rallying, he soon resumed his 
wonted composure. Clery, his faithful valet de chambre, 
and the Abbe Edgeworth, witnessed the last interview 
between the monarch and his family. 

The next day, that of his execution, Madame Tus- 
saud describes as one of the most melancholy and im- 
posing of any she ever remembers to have witnessed. 
Every shop, and even every window was closed, and 
people mostly retired to the backs of the houses, along 


the line by which the dreadful cavalcade had to pass. 
Incalculable were the floods of tears which were on that 
day shed; and although, what with the national guards, 


and other troops, the Boulevards, from the Rue du 
Temple to the Place Louis Quinze, were occupied by 
many thousands, yet a solemn silence reigned, as the 
carriage, containing the royal victim, passed between 
the lines of troops, which were under arms; cannon 
was also planted so as to be in readiness, in case any 
attempt at rescue should occur. 

Louis retained to the last all his powers, and his re- 
signation and fortitude were the theme of admiration, 
even amongst his enemies. When on the scaffold, he 
quitted for an instant the executioners, and advancing 
with a firm step, addressed the people, by declaring that 
he died innocent of the crimes which had been laid to 
his charge, and that he forgave the authors of his death, 
praying that his blood might not fail upon France. 
What more he would have said it is impossible to judge, 
as Santerre ordered the drums to beat, that they might 
drown the monarch’s voice. He then submitted to his 
fate, as the Abbé Edgeworth ejaculated, “Son of St. 
Louis, ascend to Heaven !” 

Thus terminated the career of one of the most amiable 
men, perhaps, that ever graced a throne, whether viewed 
as a husband, father, or brother; in fact, if we regard 
him as an individual, in the performance of every rela- 
tive and moral duty, he was unexceptionable ; his heart 
was kind in the extreme, and tender to a fault; to his 
excessive sympathy for others may be attributed the 
errors into which he unhappily fell, and which may, no 
doubt, be considered .as principally contributing to his 
ruin. He possessed much physical courage, as far as it 
was passive; had it been as active, there were certain 
moments of his life in which it might have been turned 
to his own advantage, and the discomfiture of his ene- 
mies. We naturally muse with pity over fallen great- 
ness, and the fate of Louis must ever awaken the tear 
of sensibility. Our tenderest sympathies are aroused 
when we behold a monarch violently hurled from the 
pinnacle of grandeur, to the most ignominious state of 
captivity, and then suddenly hurried into eternity. Even 
the rough English sailor was affected with some emo- 
tion, when Napoleon, in spirit subdued, passed amidst 
them, bowing to his conquerors, as he stepped on board 
the Bellerophon ; how intense, therefore, must be the 
pang, when a monarch is seen to ascend the scaffold, 
whose only sins have been weakness and irresolution ! 
Yet our commiseration for a royal offender ought not to 
blind our judgment; and when we reflect on the po- 
litical misconduct of Louis, we must admit that there 
was a degree of justice in his sentence. His warmest 
advocates and friends have acknowledged that he was in 
correspondence with the invaders of his country, and 
affording them every information in his power to facili- 
tate their advance, at the very time he was exhorting the 





legislative assembly to exert their utmost endeavours 
against the foreign armies, and expressing his indignation 
at their proceedings. This circumstance is confirmed 
by the memoirs of Madame de Campan, Bertrand de 
Molleville, &c. Divest such an act of every other bad 
quality, there must still attach to it the most consummate 
hypocrisy. Placed between two powerful factions, the 
court and the people, the powers of Louis were neutral- 
ised. The language of the queen and the ultra-aristo- 
cratic party, was calculated to persuade the king that, as 
his subjects hed rebelled against him, and he had no 
longer the power of reclaiming them to duty, by means 
of his own troops, he was authorised, by his peculiar 
position, to invoke the aid of foreign powers, which he 
had no other means of doing than by secret measures, 
and that it was requisite, for the preservation of himself 
and his family, that he should dissemble towards the 
assembly of the people. This at best was both pusilla- 
nimous and deceptive ; and his denial of the whole, and 
of the iron chest and papers found therein, was adding 
falsehood to his other derelictions of duty to himself and 
to his subjects; yet, had his punishment been exile, or 
any thing more lenient than death, the feelings of hu- 
manity would not have been so grossly outraged. 


—=>——— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


The Abbé Edgeworth—The Abbé Maury—His talents 
and errors—M. Lepelletier St. Fargeau assassinated— 
War with England, Holland, and Spain—French 
arms successful—Pillage of the shopkeepers— Power- 
ful armament against France—Dinner to the recruits 
—Armed sitting at the convention—Dumourier sus- 
pected— His desertion—Marat’s triumph— Outrage by 
his mob—Success of the allies, 


Madame Tussaud knew the Abbé Edgeworth, and 
declares that a more amiable individual she never met 
with ; his person was such as at once conveyed an accu- 
rate portraiture of his character, being a remarkably fine 
looking man. He was born in Ireland ; his father was 
a clergyman of the church of England, and in posses- 
sion of a very rich living ; but going over to France, he 
was there so impressed with the solemnisation of the 
high mass in their splendid cathedrals, and the imposing 
powers of the catholic religion, that from a conscientious 
feeling he adopted that faith, relinquishing the very 
lucrative appointments which he received from the pro- 
testant church. The Abbé Edgeworth, the attached 
friend and confessor of Louis the Sixteenth, succeeded 
in escaping to England, and thereby probably saved his 
life. He ultimately fell a sacrifice to a contagious fever 
which he caught whilst in attendance on some sick 
French emigrants. He was visited in his last moments 
by the Duchess d’Augouléme, and the royal family fol- 
lowed his remains to the grave, and his epitaph was 
written by Louis the Eighteenth. Thus the Abbé Edge- 
worth and the Abbé Maury were amongst the few who 
adhered to the unfortunate Louis and his family, who 
did not either lose their lives or their property. Madame 
Tussaud also knew the Abbé Maury, who was likewise 
a fine handsome looking man; he was possessed of ex- 
traordinary eloquence, much presence of mind, and per- 
sonal courage. Being once pursued by the mob, with 
the appalling cry of « A la lanterne!” (to the lamp-post) 
to which they were accustomed to hang people, accord- 
ing to their notions of summary justice, he turned round 
and said with a smile, “ Now do you think that if you 
substitute me for the lamp, you would see any better ?” 
Immediately a hearty laugh burst from the populace, and 
the abbé was suffered to pass without injury. He fled 
from France in 1792, and repaired to Rome, where he 
found favour with the pope, who made him a bishop. In 
1805, Maury contrived to ingratiate himself with Napo- 
leon, and the archbishopric of Paris was the reward the 
emperor conferred on the prelate. At the restoration of 
the Bourbons, he again went to Rome, and was by the 
pope imprisoned for accepting the see of Paris, unau- 
thorised by the papal seal. He-was soon, however, set 
at liberty, and was ultimately honoured with the hat of 
a cardinal. He was a dissolute and licentious character, 
consequently never possessed the esteem of those who 
considered that moral worth should be an indispensable | 
feature in the conduct of a minister of God. He has 
left a work upon elocution, which contains fair evidences 


One act of vengeance was perpetrated upon a mem- 
ber of the convention, who voted for the death of Louis, 
by a life-guardsman, named Paris. ‘The victim was a 
Monsieur Lepelletier St. Fargeav, who was at a restau- 
rateur’s, and about to commence his dinner, when he 
was accosted by Paris, who asked him if he were not 
Lepelletier, who voted for the king’s execution? and 
having been answered in the affirmative, « Then,” said 
Paris, “ take thy reward!” at the same time, with his 
sword, piercing the regicide to the heart: the assassin 
instantly escaped. Madame Tussaud, some years after- 
wards, knew his brother at Southampton, where he was 
teaching the French language. 

The death of Louis, as might have been anticipated, 

caused a sensation which was not confined to Paris, nor 
even to France, but was most intensely felt throughout 
the whole of Europe. Several powers, who had before 
been undecided as to whether they should arm against 
France or not, now openly manifested their intentions 
by hostile preparations on the most extended scale; and 
the French government, seeing that a rupture with her 
neighbours was inevitable, on the Ist of February, 1793, 
being only a week after the beheading of the king, de- 
clared war against England and Holland, and on the 
7th of March following, against Spain. In addition to 
foreign foes, France had also to contend with her own 
sons, the revolt in La Vendée assuming a most serious 
aspect ; and the government forces having been repulsed, 
much alarm was excited at Paris. Dumourier, with 
great difficulty, obtained all the material that he desired 
for the prosecution of the war, and entered the Dutch 
territory, carrying every thing before him; at one place 
obtaining possession of two hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon, three thousand pounds of powder, and five 
thousand muskets. This was at Breda, which surren- 
dered after a short and feeble resistance, although the 
garrison numbered nearly as many as the besiegers, 
These dazzling advantages gave great eclat to the open- 
ing of Dumourier’s campaign, and added another laurel 
to the high reputation which that general had already 
acquired. 
The death of the king had not by any means contri- 
buted to pacify the turbulent spirits of Paris; it had aug- 
mented the power of the jacobins, the most violent of 
whom formed a party which was called the Mountain, 
who now began to threaten those sanguinary measures 
which they afterwards enforced with such murderous 
effect. Scarcity of provisions, and commercial embar- 
rassments added to the grievances under which the peo- 
ple groaned; whilst Marat, in his paper observed, that 
in countries where the people could enforce their rights, 
the plunder of some sundry shops, and hanging a few 
forestallers at their doors, would soon reduce the price of 
provisions. The people were not long before they took 
the hint ; and assembling in great numbers, compelied 
many shopkeepers to let them have all the articles they 
wanted at half-price, and at last to help themselves with- 
out paying any thing whatever. ‘I'he armed force ap- 
peared, and was received with cries of defiance, and it 
was in vain represented that the depreciation of the cir- 
culating medium occasioned the rise in the price of every 
commodity. 

The declining value of the assignats, the paper cur- 
rency which had been established, was one of the most 
ruinous events which occurred in France; so little were 
they worth at last, that Madame Tussaud declares that 
she had a room papered with them, and that for a pair 
of shoes as much as seven hundred francs would be 
given, whereas, if paid for in cash, five francs would he 
the sum required ; every thing purchased with assignats 
was obliged to be paid for in the same proportion. 

It was found, however, that no arguments but those 
of force could have any effect in dispersing the mob, 
which was at last accomplished by Santerre, who had 
been at Versailles. As soon as he could muster a suf- 
ficient number of troops, he repaired to the scenes of riot, 
and charging the people, they very soon fled in all direc- 
tions. 

In addition to all these troubles, the news of disasters 
having befallen the French army arrived at Paris, and 
that two hundred and sixty thousand troops well equipped 
and appointed, were advancing towards France. The 
convention had sent orders to Dumourier, of which he 
did not approve, all wearing a most alarming aspect. 
The theatres at Paris were closed, and the black flag was 
mounted up on the Hotel de Ville, as the signal that the 





of the talents he possessed. 
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country was in danger; thirty thousand soldiers were 
demanded, and were ready at the call for departure ; but 
declared, that before they left Paris, they must extermi- 
nate the aristocratic traitors who remained in the city. 
It vas, however, decided, that legal executions would pre- 
vent the necessity of popular massacres. Already the 
people had proceeded to break the presses of several 
journalists, whose papers did not advocate such measures 
as were agreeable to the populace. 

At last after a variety of stormy sittings in the con- 
vention, the jacobins obtained a majority, decreeing that 
a tribunal should be formed to judge those persons who 
held places under the Jate government, and had expressed 

ter-revolutionary opinions, and that they should be 
tried by a commission, which was to consist of nine per- 
sons, being an art/ul measure entirely aimed at the 
Girondins. 

Madame Tussaud describes much mischief to have 
ensued from a dinner which was given at the Halle au 
blé to the recruits, on their quitting for the army, who, 
when inflamed with wine, armed themselves with pis- 
tols and swords, proceeding to the hall of the jacobins, 
and there demanded permission to file off through it, 
which they did, amidst the applause of the assembly. 
They next declared that they must put all the enemies 
of liberty under arrest, and that they would go to their 
houses and fetch them; when one man exclaimed, that 
arrest would not be sufficient, but that the people should 
at once revenge themselves. 

Louvet’s wife flew to her husband to inform him of 
what she had accidentally heard, and he proceeded to the 
house of Petion, where some of the Girondins were col- 
lected, and one amongst them of the name of Kervelegan, 
hurried to order the Brest division, on which the greatest 
reliance could be placed, to hold themselves in readiness 
under arms, Meantime the scene in the convention 
was most remarkal le. The ministers having no force at 
command, knew not how to defend themselves or the 
members, and all sat in shuddering dread of the coming 
of the mob, by whom they expected to be murdered, as the 
populace had uttered many cries against the convention. 
Forty Girondins only were left, and expecting to 
be attacked, determined to sell their lives dear, and 
held their pistols in their hands, ready to repel force 
by force, determining to spring upon the Mountain 
party at the first signal, and kill as many of them as 
they could. It would have been better for France and 
themselves if they had dispatched Robespierre, and the 
most sanguinary of his followers ; however his partisans 
were also prepared for combat, and they looked at each 
other, anticipating a dreadful carnage. But Beurnonville, 
whose hotel was assailed by the mob, climbed the garden 
wall, and placing himself at the head of the Brest bat- 
talion, checked at once the progress of the rioters, who 
at length dispersing, a temporary peace was restored. 
The next day all parties condemned the tumultuous 
scenes of the preceding evening, and the usual remark 
was made, that the whole movement had been instigated 
by persons paid by the English for thai purpose. 

Meanwhile Paris was quite paralysed by the failures 
of Dumourier. Having lost the battle of Neerwinden, 
and been forced to retreat, evacuating all the forts and 
towns which he had taken in the Netherlands, the feel- 
ings of the convention were roused against him; whilst 
he kept writing to the seat of government, imputing all 
his reverses to their negligence and maladministration of 
affairs. He then began to form plans of uniting with 
the Austrians, and even treated to that effect with Gene- 
ral Mack. At length the convention, enraged against 
him, summoned him to their bar, and sent four co:nmis- 
sioners with strict charges to bring him to Paris at all 
hazards ; but to give some colour to the affair, Beurnon- 
ville, Dumourier’s most intimate friend, was also sent to 
endeavour to bring that wily general to terms ; but he 
was not a man easily to be managed, either by force or arti- 
fice, and finding the commissioners imperative, insisting 
upon either his accompanying them to Paris, or sus- 
pending him from his functions, he immediately put 
them under arrest. 

Such a measure on the part of Dumuurier, excited the 
most furious indignation at Paris. Forty thousand men 
were ordered instantly to be levied ; a price was set upon 
his head, and immediately the resentment of the people 
was directed to all the friends of the obnoxious general, 
and to many others who had no acquaintance or connec- 
tion with him whatever; and the torrent was first 








directed against the Duke of Orleans, whose sons were 
known to be great favourites with Dumourier, and had 
been for some time serving with much credit under him ; 
next, the most uncompromising fury was manifested 
against the Girondins, whose destruction now seemed 
determined upon by the mountain party. A decree was 
immediately passed for arresting Orleans, and to place 
him in the prison of Marseille, as also all his family. 

Dumourier, after having been fired at by some of his 
own soldiers, was compelled at length to seek safety in 
flight; and, with the Duke de Chatres, his brother, a 
numerous staff, and a whole regiment of hussars, he 
went over to the Austrians, who offered him a high com- 
mand ; but this he declined, and requested a passport for 
Switzerland, which was immediately granted, and thither 
he retired. 

At length, after every enormity that could be com- 
mitted, both in speech and writing, Marat was accused 
of exciting disorder, and arrested ; and three days after, 
twenty-two of the Girondins were denounced by the sec- 
tions of Paris, when a young man stepped forward and 
said, “I desire to be included amongst these honourable 
victims !” Whilst the majority of the assembly moved 
by a noble feeling, exclaimed, “ Let us allvbe included !” 
and surrounding the accused members, assured them of 
their warmest sympathy. 

The day for Marat’s trial at the revolutionary tribunal 
arrived, and he was acquitted amidst bursts of applause 
from the people, who had assembled in immense num- 
bers to hear his trial. No sooner was the decision 
known than a tremendous mob flocked around him, con- 
sisting of men armed with pikes, women, sans culottes, 
&c., and he was mounted in a chair, and carried on the 
shoulders of some sappers to the convention, where 
they replaced him in his seat as deputy, ard a supper 
acting as spokesman for the people, boldly called out, 
“ Citizen president, we bring you our worthy Marat, who 
has ever been the people’s friend, and so will the people 
be his; if Marat’s head must fall, so shall that of the 
sapper first; and brandishing his axe, he requested the 
escort might be allowed to file off through the hall, whilst 
from the tribunes shouts of applause resounded. Lu- 
source, the president, horror-struck at so disgusting a 
scene, replied, he would consult the assembly ; but the 
populace did not wait for permission, but men, women, 
and children burst like a torrent into the hall; and the 
members, outraged by such a proceeding, left their seats, 
which were soon filled up by the mob, whilst Marat, in 
the arms of the people, was carried about to receive the 
congratulations of his friends, and most particularly the 
Mountain, by whom he was joyfully welcomed, whilst 
the women had prepared crowns, which Marat with 
affected modesty, declined, and laying them aside, re- 
quested his fellow-citizens to suspend his triumph until 
his career was terminated. 

While these dissensions were paralysing every effort 
at regular government in Paris, the royalists in La Ven- 
dée were making progress, and even Nantes was besieged 
by their forces, whilst the arms of France were unsuc- 
cessful throughout her whole frontier, and there was 
every reason to believe that the allied armies might at 
that period without much difficulty have marched directly 
upon Paris, as the French troops, dispirited by the suc- 
cession of reverses which they had encountered, were on 
many points in a complete state of disorganisation; but 
the energies of France appeared ever to rise in propor- 
tion to the dangers with which she was threatened, when 
pushed to the last extremity. 


——— 
CHAPTER XX. 


Armed commotion—Legendre—The convention threat- 
ened—Henriot—France surrounded by enemies— 
Paris menaced—Exertions of the government— 
Spaniards defeated—Marat assassinated—Charlotte 
Corday—Her exalted character—Her execution— 
Marat’s funeral—Fall of Mayence and Condé— 
Domiciliary visits—Anniversary of the tenth of 
August—Marat’s likeness exhibited+Speech by Ro- 
bespierre. " 


Even the menacing storm which hovered over France, 
and which threatened destruction to the revolution and 
its promoters, did not, for some time, awake the furious 
partizans of the Mountain to any sense either of policy 





or moderation. By the means of newspapers belonging 
to their party, their speeches at the convention, and 
emissaries whom they employed in the coffee-houses and 
public places, they continually excited the people to in- 
surrection, which they pretended should only employ 
moral and not physical force, but which had for its object 
to bring all suspected persons before a tribunal composed 
of creatures who acted under the influence of Robespierre, 
Marat, and the most sanguinary monsters which the 
revolution had produced: and the rabble, who, it was 
declared, were only to operate in the most peaceable and 
orderly manner, were permitted to force their way into 
the hall of the convention with petitions, at the same 
time having swords in their hands. The Girondins saw 
with grief the effects with such riotous outrages must 
produce ; and a decree having passed for allowing forty 
sous a day each to those armed citizens who had not the 
means of maintaining themselves, the working people 
gladly accepted such wages for merely strolling about 
the streets of Paris, instead of following harder labour, 
and the violence of the mob was at length imitated by 
some of the members of the convention. Robespierre 
was anxious to enter the tribune, that he might address 
the assembly ; but it was in the possession of Lanjuinais, 
who would not resign his right, notwithstanding the 
shoutings which were raised in order to drown his voice, 
which he was exerting to deprecate the brutal measures 
recommended by the Mountains. At length, that furious 
faction losing all patience, Legendre, one of their parti- 
sans, stepped forward, and endeavoured by force to pull 
M. Lanjuinais from the tribune, whilst he, with the 
tenacity of a true Breton, still clung to it, in spite of all 
the endeavours of bis assailant. 

Legendre had been a butcher, and Madame Tussaud 
describes his personal appearance as fully conveying that 
idea; he was a stout, strong-looking fellow, with a good 
colour, exceedingly vulgar in his demeanour, and having 
the air of an assassin. Her uncle would never invite to 
his house the ci-divant dealer in flesh, although he was 
very intimate with many clever and talented men. 
Amongst others, he was noticed by Mirabeau, and passed 
an evening at his apartments in company with the Duke 
of Orleans. Madame Tussaud remembers Legendre 
standing next to her at the féle of the anniversary 
of the taking of the Bastille, and so addicted 
was he to swearing and blaspheming, that when it be- 
gan to rain, he looked up to the heavens, and poured 
forth his execrations against them for spoiling, as he 
termed it, the joys of the day. He was by no means 
destitute of talents, which were of a very versatile char- 
acter; he had much of brutal courage, and did not lack 
presence of mind; he was completely devoted to Robes- 
pierre, for whom he had as great a friendship as it is 
possible for one monster to have for another. 

This instance of violence displayed by Legendre was 
followed by an outrage on the part of the people, which 
was far more serious. In a peremptory manner they had 
demanded that the object of their petition should be 
granted, and had been refused, whereupon they deter- 
mined to surround the national convention, and not to 
suffer a member to quit it till their demand was granted. 
Lacroix was the first who attempted to depart, and was 
compelled to re-enter the hall; Boissy d’Anglas went out 
next, but soon returned and showed his torn clothes 
which had been rent in his struggle with the mob. At 
last all the deputies became indignant, and agreed with 
their president, Herault Sechelles, to proceed together 
to the armed force, and insist upon its dispersion, declar- 
ing they wou!d not sit any longer to debate on the affairs 
of the nation whilst constrained by threats from the popu- 
lace. At length the assembly in a body, with Herault 
Sechelles ..t the head, proceeded to the Place Carousal, 
where they came in contact with the cannoniers, who 
were commanded by Henriot. The president finding the 
passage o¥structed, ordered the former to clear the way 
for the assembly, but was answered, that no member 
should leave the place until the twenty-two Girondins, 
obnoxious to the people, were given up. “Seize the 
rebel!’ exclaimed Herault Sechelles to the soldiers. 
Henriot coolly backed his horse, and turning to his gun- 
ners, said, “ ‘T'o your pieces!’ whilst the president was 
seized by the arm, and turned in another direction, 
Finally, however, the whole assembly was obliged to 
resume their sitting, and comply with the wishes of an 
armed multitude, by ordering that the twenty-two Giron- 
din members be put under arrest. 
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Henriot, Madame ‘Tussaud remembers, as a fine 
fierce-looking fellow, but of a very vulgar and brutal as- 
pect. He kept a wine-shop near the Hotel de Ville; his 
predecessor in the business had been guillotined, and 
Henriot married the widow. He was one of the most 
active and sanguinary agents of the Robespierre party, 
and his end was as wretched as that of his colleagues in 
iniquity, having been thrown out of a window, and after- 
wards found in a very mutilated state. 

At this period, being July, 1793, it appeared as if 
nothing less than a miracle could have saved France 
from total subjugation; and, although there is much 
credit due to the extraordinary exertions of the revolu- 
tionary government, in re-organising their discomfitted 
and impoverished armies, yet, if there had not been the 
grossest inactivity, blunders, mismanagement, and stu- 
pidity on the part of the allies, the republic must have 


been subdued in the course of a few months. Let the 
reader for an instant reflect on the number of nations 
whose columns of troops were marching upon France. 


Prussia, Holland, Austria, Spain, Italy, and England— 
all had armies already on the French territory, or on the 
frontiers; yet this was not the worst—the most which 
France had to fear was from her intestine enemies. The 
revolt in La Vendée had become more formidable than 
any one of the allied armies, whilst Bourdeaux, Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, Rouen, with great part of Normandy, 
nearly the whole of Brittany, and many other provinces 
of France were in rebellion against the existing govern- 
ment, justly disgusted at its iniquitous proceedings ; it 
might, therefore, be truly stated, that nearly the whole 
of civilised Europe, and seven-eighths of France, were 
united in one immense crusade against the city of Paris, 
for from thence principally proceeded every source which 
was to produce the means of repelling the gigantic forces 
leagued against the republic. It was from Paris that 
men for the armies were mostly supplied, both as re- 
garded soldiers and officers. Money, the grand nerve of 
war, also was raised in the metropolis; and, in fact, 
every material requisite for carrying on hostile opers.- 
tions all came from that grand centre in which were con- 
gregated such thousands of turbulent spirit:, guided by 
the most vicious counsellors, but whose energy and 
courage were equal to their ferocity. 

Still, Madame T'ussaud observes, the convention, and 
even the people looked on at all the surrounding dan- 
gers undismayed, although by no means unconscious of 
the peril which threatened ; whilst the committee of pub- 
lic welfare, incessant in their exertions, put forth the 
most arduous efforts to save the country, or rather, it 
should be termed, to uphold their infamous government. 
A body of three hundred thousand men was decreed, and 
the earliest measures were adopted; these consisted in 
sending strong bodies of troops against the disaffected 
regions, the first being directed towards Normandy, as 
on that side the revolters were the nearest to the capital. 
Brittany and La Vendée were the next objects of atten- 
tion. Toulon, Grenoble, Provence, and the other insur- 
gent districts were in turn reduced to obedience ; and as 
soon as the domestic enemies were subdued, the govern- 
ment was enabled to avail itself of its whole strength to 
repel the advance of the allied troops. A victory over 
the Spaniards at Rousillon was the most cheering news 
they had received at Paris for a considerable period. 

The impression such favourable intelligence had made 
on the public mind was hardly effaced, when an event 
oceurred that caused a sensation, which Madame Tus- 
saud represents to have been far more powerful than that 
often excited by a victory or a defeat. An heroic girl, 
named Charlotte Corday, traveled from Normandy to 
Paris to rid her country of the monster Marat. When 
arrived in the capital, she was not quite resolved which 
should be her victim: Robespierre and Danton were 
nearly as odious to her mind as Marat, but the latter and 
his atrocities were more known in the provinces, parti- 
cularly in the struggle which had taken place in the sup- 
pression of the insurrection in Calvados, where the cruel 
eflects of his suggestions had been most severely felt. 
Her first attempt to see Marat proved unsuccessful; but 
on the second, although his housekeeper, a young wo- 
man who had lived with him, refused to admit her, yet 
Marat, who was in his bath, hearing the voice of Char- 
lotte Corday, and having had a letter from her stating 
she had intelligence of importance to communicate, 
ordered that she might be suffered to enter. She first 
amused him with an account of the deputies at Caen, 





when he said, “ They shall all go to the guillotine.” 
“ To the guillotine!” exclaimed she; and as he caught 
up a pencil to write the names of the offenders, Charlotte 
Corday plunged a knife into his heart. “Help, my 
dear!’ he cried, and his housekeeper obeyed the call, 
and a man who was near rushed in and knocked down 
the avenger of her country with a chair, whilst the female 
trampled upon her. A crowd was instantly attracted to 
the spot by the uproar, when Charlotte Corday rose, 
looking around her with a composed and dignified air; 
and some members of the section arriving, they prevented 
her from being torn to pieces by the mob. Her beauty, 
her courage, and her calm demeanour interested the 
authorities in her behalf, and they conducted her to pri- 
son, protecting her from insult. 


As has already been stated, Madame Tussaud was 
brought to the scene of action a short time after it had 
happened, and took the cast from the demon’s features; 
some gens d’armes attending her to keep off the crowd. 
She visited Charlotte Corday in the Concergerie prison, 
and found her a most interesting personage; she was 
tall and finely formed; her countenance had quite a 
noble exprésbion; she had a beautiful colour, and her 
complexion ‘was remarkably clear; her manners were 
extremely pleasing, and her deportment particularly 
graceful. Her mind was rather of a masculine order; 
fond of history, she had made it much her study, and 
naturally became deeply interested iu the politics of her 
country ; was a great admirer of pure republican princi- 
ples, and thought she perceived the same feelings in the 
Girondins, to which party she became enthusiastically 
attached, and imbibed a proportionate detestation for the 
Mountain; hence the success of that resolution which 
brought her to the scaffold. She had been affianced to 
Major Belsance, a remarkably fine-looking young man, 
who was in the royal guards, and assassinated in one of 
the popular commotions in 1789, She wrote a letter to 
her father, begging pardon for what she had done, and 
stating, she believed it to be her duty, bidding him re- 
member, that Corneille observed that the crime, and not 
the scaffold constitutes the shame. She conversed freely 
with Madame Tussaud, and even cheerfully, and ever 
with a countenance of the purest serenity. During her 
trial she displayed the same self- possession, avowed every 
thing without reserve. When conveyed to the scaffold, 
some few of the rabble abused her, but far more pited 
and admired her, and many women shed tears as she 
passed. ‘The smile of happiness lighted her features all 
the way to the place of execution; and when the last 
preparations were performing, as the handkerchief was 
withdrawn, and discovered her bosom, the blush of 
modesty suffused her cheek, but she never once displayed 
the slightest emotion of fear. As soon as her head was 
severed, the executioner held it up and buffeted it, an 
action which was witnessed by the people with shudder- 
ing. The remains were conveyed to the Madeleine, 
where Madame Tussaud took a cast from her face. 
Charlotte Corday was of a highly respectable family, and 
descended from Corneille; some first cousins of hers 
were still living a few years since at Argentan, in Nor- 
mandy. When Marat's effects were examined, an assig- 
nat foy five francs was found to be all the money he pos- 
sessed ; his housekeeper, therefore, whom, as Chaumette 
expressed himself, «« Marat had taken to wife one fine day 
before the face of the sun,” was considered as his widow, 
and was maintained at the charge of the state. He ap- 
pears to have been always poor, In 1774, he lived at 
Edinburgh, and gained his livelihood by teaching the 
French language; he then published a work called 
“ The Chains of Slavery,” with an address to the elec- 
tors of Great Britain, The honours which were decreed 
to Marat proved the awfully demoralised state of the 
times ; he was burried in the garden of the Cordeliers 
—his favourite den, from whence he poured out his ini- 
quity by reading his inflammatory paper to the people. 
One blasphemous fanatic, in a declamation eulogising 
the deceased monster, said, “Oh Marat! Jesus Christ 
was an angel, but thou wert a God!” All the members 
of the convestion, numbers of the magistrates, and im- 
mense masses of the people attended the funeral. When 
all these disgusting ceremonies were past, the public 
mind was much agitated with tidings from the seat of 
war. Mayence, after a most heroic defence, was com- 
pelled to surrender by capitulation to the King of Prus- 
sia; and Condé shared the same fate, attacked as the 





garrison was, from without, by the Duke of York, and 
threatened from within by the armed inhabitants. 

But it was not only from the hostile forces that France 
was threatened ; a scarcity of provisions once more spread 
the utmost cunsternation throughout Paris. The most 
imperative measures were adopted to compel the farmers 
to bring their corn to market, and persons were prohi- 
bited from supplying themselves with more than a 
month’s consumption, under penalty of an enormous fine, 
Domiciliary visits were again instituted, to ascertain 
whether the inhabitants conformed to the ordonnance, 
These dreaded visits, Madame Tussaud observes, were 
the terror of every one. Some time previous they had 
occurred, and had been conducted with great severity, in 
search of plate, every one having been ordered to trans- 
mit to the Hotel de Ville every ounce of silver or gold 
which they possessed. M. Curtius sent an immense 
hamper, containing all he had to the town hall; and as 
he had by the greatest policy, contrived ever to keep on 
good terms with the men in power, he never was troubled 
with a domiciliary visit. Midnight was generally the 
hour chosen for these dreaded intrusions; and Madaine 
Tussaud remembers an Irish gentleman, whose house 
was entered by a party headed by Maillard, and after 
giving up all his plate, he likewise delivered to them 
three hundred louis d’ors; yet he was soon after de- 
nounced for concealing his plate and specie, and was 
guillotined. He had resided twenty years in Paris, and 
had amassed a fortune, principally by dealing in pic- 
tures. 

But in the midst of all this accumulation of calamities 
which threatened to overwhelm France, a féte was de- 
creed for the anniversary of the 10th of August, as also 
for the acceptance of the constitution; when gesticula- 
tions expressing the most savage mirth were exhibited, 
and fraternal embraces were exchanged. An unbiassed 
spectator, reflecting on the scenes of carnage and slaugh- 
ter with which Paris had been deluged, and which these 
demonstrations of joy were intended to celebrate, could 
scarcely avoid the natural conclusion, that he was wit- 
nessing the fiend-like revelries of a race of cannibals, 

A tude and barbarian kind of affection for Marat was 
evinced by the people a short time after his death, of 
which Madame Tussaud had ample proof. At M. Cur- 
tius’s museum, a representation was exhibited of Marat's 
assassination, which attracted crowds, who, in general, 
were loud in their lamentations. Amongst the number 
who came to visit the prototype of the dying monster, 
was Robespierre; and as he quitted the room, while 
standing on the steps of the door, he profited by so fine 
an opportunity of haranguing the passers by, and soon 
drew a crowd around him. « Citizens!” said he, « fol- 
low my example; enter, and see the image of our de- 
parted friend, snatched from us by an assassin’s hand, 
guided by the demon of aristocracy ; but, although the 
form of Marat is torn from our embrace, long may his 
spirit dwell in our minds, and influence our actions! He 
was the father of the poor, the defender of the weak, and 
the consoler of the wretched; and inasmuch as his 
heart poured forth the sweet emotions of sympathy for 
the oppressed, so did the vigour of his mind emit its 
thunder against the oppressor, and those tyrant aristo- 
crats who have been the causes of all your misery ; and 
for all his intense labours and application for the benefit 
of the people, what did he wring from them as a reward 
for his toil? A’ five franc assignat; poor, indeed, in it- 
self, but greater than the sculptured monument, in im- 
pressing on the hearts of his fellow-citizens his virtue 
and his disinterested patriotism. Then weep with me 
my children, for the bitter loss we have sustained,and 
let us fortify our minds with the resolution to revenge 
his death, by extirpating his enemies, who must ever be 
ours, and those of our country !” 

His discourse was received by the populace with the 
most unbounded applause, whilst people poured in to 
the exhibition to see the likeness of their idolised Marat. 
In fact, Madame Tussaud states, that for many succes- 
sive weeks, twenty-five pounds a day were taken, so 
anxious was the public to behold the representation of a 
man whose deeds had obtained him so dreadful a noto- 
riety, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Duke of York defeated—Colossal warlike preparations 
—Depopulating effects—The duke’s retreat from Dun- 
kirk—General Custine beheaded—Fouquier Tinville 
—His reckless cruelty—His execution—Couthon— 
His enormities—His dissimvulation-—His crippled 
form- -Carnage in the provinces—T'rial of the queen 
—Admiral d’Estaing—Queen’s execution—Her resig- 
nation. 


At last the approaching peril, as soon as the sights 
and fétes would allow the Parisians to think, aroused all 
the energies of the French. The terrific sound that the 
allies were in immense force, within forty leagues of 
Paris, operated as an electric shock. Kilmaine, the gene- 
ral who commanded the French army, having succeeded 
to Custine, had but thirty-five thousand men to oppose 
to the Prince of Saxe Cobourg and the Duke of York, 
with seventy thousand. Retreat was the only resource 
left to Kilmaine ; and this he effected, pyoceeding by an 
indirect course, whilst the English, foreseeing their 
enemy’s intention, advanced to the little village of Mar- 
quion, which was making a spirited resistance, when 
Kilmaine arrived, and compelled the Duke of York to 
retire; but, although the French general acquired much 
credit for the manner in which he had manceuvred, so as 
to extricate himself from his critical position, yet, his 
leaving the roadto Paris completely open to the allies, 
was an error fur which he was much blamed, and why 
they did not take advantage of such an opportunity, of 
marching at once to the capital, is an enigma that never 
has been explained, nor ever can be. Had they done so, 
what a deluge of blood, what scenes of horror, what 
thousands of lives would have been spared ! but pausing, 
as they did, they gave time to the republican guvern- 
ment to avail themselves of the energies of the people, 
excited as they had been by the panic occasioned by the 
approach of the foreign troops towards their metropolis. 

Meantime the most powerful measures were adopted 
at Paris, for resisting the hordes of enemies which were 
swarming around them; levies of young unmarried men 
between eighteen and twenty-five, were the first put in 
requisition, while such as exceeded that age, up to thirty, 
were ordered to prepare; and even to sixty, all the able- 
bodied received an intimation, that they must consider 
themselves at the disposition of the government, if the 
urgeucy of circumstances should render their services 
necessary. J,arge mansions which were national pro- 
perty, promenades, and public places, became of the ut- 
most utility for the erection of workshops. On the banks 
of the Seine, machines were contrived for casting can- 
non; and in the Luxembourg gardens, the requisite 
forges were constructed, The journeymen gunsmiths 
were not found sufficiently numerous to supply the im- 
mense demand for arms, and workmen from the watch- 
makers were procured for executing certain portions cf 
the firelocks, in the fabrication of which they could ren- 
der some assistance; and by dint of most extraordinary 
exertions, a thousand muskets a day were manufactured. 
For the purpose of obtaining the quantity of saltpetre 
that was required, they were obliged to resort to the most 
singular measures. It was imagined that it might be 
procured in considerable quantity from the mouldy sub- 
stance commonly found on the walls of cellars. Every 
private house, therefore, underwent an examination, to 
see what might be extracted from their subterranean 
premises. Numbers of public buildings were converted 
into barracks, and the most arbitrary means were adopted 
by the goverament to possess itself of all the agricultural 
produce, which it was enabled to purchase with the im- 
mense funds arising from the issue of assignats, and from 
other resources that had been placed at its disposal, 
whilst taxes, imposts, confiscations, and other similar 
expedients, had tended to fill the national coffers. All 
these measures emanated directly or indirectly from the 
jacobins, who had agents constantly employed in all 
quarters, to see them rigidly carried into execution. 

The depopulating effects of the plans enforced for re- 
cruiting the armies, Madame Tussaud observes, were 
most evidently visible, as scarcely a male, she declares, 
was to be seen; but, very soon tidings from the army 
announced the benefits which resulied from the vigor- 
ous exertions that had been made to repel the accumulat- 
ing force of foreign and domestic enemies. Dunkirk, 
altacked by the Duke of York with a well appointed 





army of thirty-three thousand highly disciplined troops, 
could not have successfully resisted its besiegers, whose 
force was certain to be augmented by the junction of 
other troops of the allies, which continued to advance; 
but Houchard, having gained the battle of Hoondschoote, 
cut off the possibility of any reinforcements of the troops 
of the Duke of York from that quarter; whilst he was 
most fiercely assailed by a sortie from the garrison under 
General Hoche. His royal highness with much reluct- 
ance, found himself compelled to retreat to Furnes, where 
he was enabled to join General Freytag, whose corps 
was already in possession of that place. As the utmost 
importance had been attached to the possible capture of 
Dunkirk, the intelligence of the siege having been raised 
occasioned great satisfaction at Paris. 

But although Houchard had been thus far successful, 
his meeting with a reverse afterwards, was quite suffi- 
cient to cause his former services to be forgotten. He 
was therefore superseded, and put under arrest, Cus- 
tine, after long services, was arraigned on many charges, 
and his trial excited intense interest. His daughter, a 
most beautiful woman, and a comedian, possessing more 
talent than any other in Paris, was seated next to bin 
during the whole time he was in the tribunal before his 
accusers and judges. Her presence had some eflect 
upon a few members; but a majority deciding that the 
unfortunate general was guilty, he was condemned to 
death; and as he was proceeding to execution, the 
veteran, who had often presented a dauntless front to the 
foe in the field of battle, shuddered at the sight of the 
scaffold; but, dropping on his knees, and ejaculating a 
short prayer, he resumed his courage, and met his fate 
without a murmur. Custine had committed several er- 
rors, through obstinacy and want of judgment. . It was 
generally supposed that he was the person who caused 
poison to be administered to the uncle of Madame Tus- 
saud, at the time he was sent by the legislative assembly 
to Custine’s army, and became his guest. He was the 
first general who was beheaded by the sentence of a re- 
volutionary tribunal; he was fifty-three years of age 
when executed, having been bora in the year 1740, at 
Cambray. 

This dreadful example of severity on the part of the 
republican government excited much alarm amongst 
moderate men, whilst it encouraged the jacobins to de- 
mund new victims. Accordingly they petitioned that 
thirty-four of the members of the convention should be 
immediately tried, and seventy-three others put under 
arrest ; and as petitions from such violent factions carried 
the force of commands, they were instantly complied 
with, and Fouquier Tinville was ordered to take charge 
of the accused, who could not have been delivered into 
the hands of a more sanguinary monster. Madame 
Tussaud remembers well the first time be came to dine 
at her uncle’s house, that they all remarked how very 
ugly he was, and how repulsive was the expression of 
his countenance. He was rather tall, his complexion 
sallow ; he was pitted with the small pox, had dark hair, 
and a narrow forehead ; like most of the functionaries, 
he dressed in black ; his manners wee passable, not re- 
markable fur one extreme or the other. He inspired 
much terror in his office of public accuser, and showed 
on all occasions his utter disregard of the value of human 
life. A person was brought to the bar of the tribunal, 
of the name of Gamache ; when the oflicer of the court 
stepped forward and said, « This is not the man accused.” 
«“ Never mind,” said Fouquier, “ bring bim nevertheless.” 
The real Gamache then appeared, when both were sen- 
tenced to the guillotine, and were immediately executed. 
Fouquier was the son of a farmer, and born at Héronelle, 
in Picardy ; he had been an attorney at the Chatelet, 
but baving spent all he had, he lost his situation. Having 
developed some fanatic and sanguinary feelings, be found 
favour in the eyes of Robespierre, and in cruelty soon 
equaled, if not surpassed his patron. For Fouquier 
pleasure had no attractions ; he was generally very ab- 
stemious in his diet; his application was intense; and 
his business consisted in accusing and condemning. The 
only relaxation which he ever sought, was to see the 
victims suffer whom he had sent to the scaffold ; and 
then his iron features would appear to melt for a mo- 
ment, and even to soften into a smile, expressive of the 
delight he experienced in witnessing such spectacles. 
Whilst he was in power he had the means of enriching 
himself ; but he remained extremely poor, and lived in a 
mean apartment, which was miserably furnished, and his 








wife is supposed to have died of starvation. As he 
coveted neither comforts nor luxuries, money had no 
charms for him, therefore he was inaccessible to bribes ; 
as his only enjoyment was that of causing persons to be 
put to death, and then seeing them die, he knew that 
wealth would not obtain bim that gratification, but that 
he must depend upon his talents for procuring him so 
exquisite a recreation. In 1795 his turn came; but as 
he ascended the scaffold, he did not appear to derive the 
same pleasure from viewing the preparations for his own 
death that he had on so many occasions evinced, when 
contemplating the requisite arrangements for the execu- 
tion of others. As he ascended the steps he was seen 
to tremble, (it was suspected not with delight,) in spite 
of a smile, which gave a satanic light to his countenance, 
as he defied the gazing multitude. Madame Tussaud 
took a cast from his head a short time after it was severed. 

During the months of August and September, the 
public mind was mostly occupied by the siege of Lyons 
and the war in La Vendée, which occasioned far more 
uneasiness that all the foreign armies. ‘The resistance 
made by the royalists to the republican troops was of the 
most heroic and determined character, and their obsti- 
nacy cost the government an immense sacrifice of lives 
and property, occupying the best troops in France, which 
were inuch needed for opposing the foreign enemies who 
were still hovering upon the frontiers, and, in some in- 
stances, had even penetrated a certain distance into the 
French territory. Atlength Paris was enchanted at the 
news of Lyons having been entered by the republican 
troops, accompanied by Couthan, who, with infinite de- 
light, immediately set to work upon his sanguimry mis- 
sion. Madame Tussaud knew him well, as he was a 
frequent visiter at her uncle’s. Couthon was a smiling 
monster, and had rather a placid expression, which might 
have deceived many. He had always a very litile pet 
dog, which he carried with him every where, and used 
to put it in his bosom, urging that his disposition was 
naturally so social and disposed towards affection, that he 
found it necessary always to have some object to cherish 
and caress. He was totally decrepit, and, Madame T'us- 
saud states, was always obliged to have a servant to carry 
him, and even place hiw in his chair. When at Lyons 
he had himself stationed on an eminence, that he might 
have a good view of the persons who were put to death, 
to the number of fifty or sixty a day ; besides which he 
had many of the handsomest houses demolished, and 
was borne about the city, whilst with a little silver bam- 
mer which he carried, he gave a knock at the door of the 
dwelling to be condemned. In the wholesale murder 
that he carried on amongst the Lyonese, he was much 
assisted by Collot d’Herbois, who invented a peculiar 
kind of fusillade for destroying a great number of persons 
at once. Madame Tussaud describes the manners of 
Couthon as having been remarkably mild, with an air of 
softness in what he said which might have deceived many. 
Amongst others, an American gentleman, who was at 
Paris at the time when atrocity was at its zenith, and 
once went to dine with an asseinbly of the revolutionary 
monsters, at a sort of public dinner or entertainment, 
on surveying the whole assembly, he fancied their coun- 
tenances depicted all the bad passions, but at last fixed 
his eyes upon Couthon, and finding a chair next to him 
vacant, the American gladly seated himself by the smooth. 
looking villain, thinking that his features conveyed so 
kind and good-natured an expression, that he must be 
somewhat better than his companions, and found him 
obliging and attentive, litile imagining that he would 
prove one of the most execrable monsters that the re- 
public ever produced. He was born at Clermont, and 
was brought up as a lawyer, but entered with ardour into 
the horrors of the revolution. When at last his cruel. 
lies drew upon him the vengeance of outraged humanity, 
his heart sunk within him; end, wishing to avoid an 
ignominious death, he endeavoured to kill himself, but 
could not muster sufficient courage to strike the fatal 
blow ; he kept wavering, with a knife in his hand, under 
a table, whither he bad crept, ever and anon pricking his 
bosom with that instrument of death, which he could not 
muster the necessary resolution to plunge into his heart. 
Being a cripple, and unable to stand, when conveyed to 
execution, he was laid in the bottom of the cart, and was 
kicked as he lay by all his companions, who were going 
on the same errand as himself. On account of his pecu- 
liar conformation, his legs being drawn up ip an extra- 
ordinary mauner, the executioner had some difficulty in 











placing him in a convenient position for the operation of 
the guillotine ; and after turning and twisting him about, 
much to the amusement of the mob, he was laid upon 
his side, and in that position he received that death to 
which he had doomed hundreds of his fellow creatures, 
who, unlike himself, were innocent of crime. 

Not only in Lyons was the dreadful work of butchery 
proceeding. At the same period, Marseilles, Bourdeaux, 
Nantes, Toulon, &c. were disgraced by similar scenes of 
carnage, although it was at Paris only where the execu- 
tions, from their increased number, might be called a 
general massacre. 

At last that revolting mockery, the trial of the queen, 
took place. There was no tangible crime with which 
she could be accused : in fact, nothing beyond her love 
of pleasure and admiration, her influence over her bus- 
fland, her extravagance, her interference in the appoint- 
ment of ministers, her correspondence with the enemy, 
with several minor charges, none of which could be 
proved. Hébert preferred an accusation against her too 
disgusting to be recorded, and which was even rejected 
by her sanguinary judges. The witnesses who were 
summoned to give evidence against her, instead of making 
any statement that might criminate her, spoke but in her 
favour, although they were persons to whom she had 
evinced her displeasure. Thus, Admiral d’Estaing acted 
a most noble part; forgetting that he had been subject 
to her caprice and exposed to her contempt, he would 
only bear testimony to her good qualities, although he 
was aware that by sodoing he was sealing his own doom; 
which was eventually verified. Bailly, Manuel, and 
others, behaved in a similar manner; but Fouquier Tin- 
ville, who was accuser and condemner, declared that she 
was guilty, and she was sentenced to be guillotined the 
following day. 

On the 16th of October, 1793, she was conveyed from 
her prison to the scaffold. Madame Tussaud, having 
heard that the queen’s hair had turned gray, and that she 
was so emaciated and altered as scarcely to be recognis- 
able, was impelled, by an anxiety once more to see her, 
as also a curiosity to know if it could be true that so 
great a change could have taken place in so short a period, 
went to a friend’s house for the purpose of seeing the 
unfortunate princess pass on her way to the fatal spot 
where she was to be relieved from the torments and 
cruelties of her enemies. As soon, however, as the 
dreadful cavalcade came in sight, Madame Tussaud faint- 
ed, and saw no more. 








who thirsted but for revenge, to hope for justice at their 
hands would have been as absurd as to expect forbear- 
ance from the hungry tiger. Madame T'ussaud observes, 
that in the zenith of her splendour, she would often 
smile at the servile imitation of her dress which was dis- 
played by ladies of the court, and those even of the 
lower class : and to illustrate this mania, the queen went 
once to the opera with radishes in her head-dress; but 
the sarcasm was understood, and such ornaments were 
never adopted. 

The death of Marie Antoinette appeared to be the 
signal for the commencement of a succession of atroci- 
ties, by which even the Parisians, accustomed as they 
had been to scenes of carnage, were paralysed with hor- 
ror to a degree of stupefaction. The Mountain had, 
from some causes, displayed a sort of hesitation in bring- 
ing the queen to trial, restrained as it were by a doubt as 
to how such a dreadful act of severity upon a female, 
once the admired idol of all France, might be received 
by the majority of the French population ; but her exe- 
cution once over, the ferocious fanatics set no bounds to 
their fiend-like passions ; for the more they gorged them- 
selves with blood, the more they thirsted for it; like the 
insatiate drunkard, who, while reeling from the effects 
of his excesses, still calls for potent draughts of the poi- 
sonous beverage to quench his feverish thirst. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXII. 








Arraignment of the twenty-two Girondins—Hébert—His 
infamous character—Condemnation of the Girondins 
—Their last meal—Their execution—Abbé Fauchet 
—The Duke of Orleans’s trial—His execution—Anec- 
dote regarding him—His familiarity with his inferiors 
—His Bourbon appetite—Trial of Madame Roland— 
Her execution—That of Bailly—Indignities offered 
him—Manuel—Generals Brunet and Houchard exe- 
cuted. 


At the death of the hapless princess, the jacobins dis- 
played a savage joy, and triumphed as if they had over- 
come a powerful, instead of an unfortunate and defenceless 
woman. “Let the tidings be carried to Austria!” said 
they, with demoniac hilarity, and then proceeded, with 
brutal delight, to sate their appetites upon other victims; 
and the fallen Girondins at once afforded a supply for 





When the queen arrived at the | 


the ravencus cravings of those human vultures, whose 


place of execution, she cast one sad look towards the province it then unfortunately was to wield the “ desti- 
Tuileries, and displayed some emotion ; but in an in- | nies of France.” 


stant rallied, and met her fate with unflinching courage. 

Thus perished, in her thirty-eighth year, one of the 
most brilliant ornaments which ever adorned society. 
Of vices she had none; of foibles she had many, and 
which, combined, were in a great degree the cause of 
bringing herself and thousands of others to the scaffold, 
Indiscriminately Javish in her expenditure, she reflected 
not upon the means adopted to procure the sums required 
to supply her gorgeous entertainments, nor how deep 
was the injury sie was inflicting on the king, by causing 
his subjects to view him with indignation, shocked as 
they were, at beholding such reckless expense and pro- 
fligate luxury, whilst so many thousands were in want 
of bread. But the real truth seldom penetrates within 
the palace walls, and when it does, it is generally too 
late. 

Marie Antoinette was the daughter of the celebrated 
Marie Therese, and inherited much of her dignity and 
spirit, which, mentally, was never lowered, although her 
base and cowardly enemies goaded her by every insult 
that could externally degrade her, even having her dragged 
to the scaffold in a tombril, after having for some months 
before been deprived of every delicacy to which she had 
been accustomed for her table, and even of those com- 
forts regarding her apparel, which would be deemed in- 
dispensable to the wardrobe even of a decent tradesman’s 
wife ; in fact, to such miseries and privations was she 
reduced, that death was hailed by her as a deliverance, 
Her children had been torn from her, which produced 
so heart-rending a scene, that it caused even the jailers 
to weep, as they obeyed their orders, and bereft the un- 
fortunate queen of her only solace. Whatever might 


have been her errors, which never were of a criminal 
order, her punishment, before her execution, was more 
than tenfold what her conduct merited; but as her ac- 
cusere and her judges were a sanguinary set of demons, | 


Twenty-one of that political party, whose moderate 


| and just feelings had endeavoured to check the career of 
crime which their opponents were resolved upon pursuing, 


| were placed at the bar of the revolutionary tribunal. 


| 


| Hebert was one of the principal accusers, having once 
| been arrested at the instigation of the Girondins for the 
calumnies he published in his infamous paper, called 
“ Pere Duchesne.” Madame Tussaud describes Hébert 
as rather a fine looking man ; he dined frequently at her 
| uncle’s, and was very much quizzed on account of having 
| formerly been a monk, and was always called by his 
| colleagues Le Capucin; his manners were by no means 
| unpleasant ; he rose into importance very surprisingly 
| during the revolution, as he had, before it commenced, 
| been merely employed as a receiver of checks at the 
| Theatre of Variety, and had been discharged for dis- 
| honesty. He was afterwards engaged in the house of a 
| physician, where he was guilty of similar misconduct. 
He met with his deserts in 1794, having been condemned 
to the scaffold by Robespierre. Hébert showed the great- 
est cowardice, and on the road to execution even fainted 
| several times. All the way he went, shouts of ridicule 
| assailed him from the mob, and the curses of those whose 
| relations had been his victims. He married a nun, who 
| was also guillotined. Hébert was one of the most in- 
| veterate persecutors and calumniators of the queen, and 
| for his conduct towards her well merited his fate. He 
| was born at Alencon, in Normandy, was extremely active 
| and ardent, but had merely a shallow education. 
Hebert’s speech against the Girondins was followed 
| by one more furious from Chabot, to which some of the 
accused replied in the most eloquent manner, vindicating 
their motives, which was no other than the condemnation 
of their judges. Vergniaud’s defence of himself and 
friends was, perhaps, as perfect a masterpiece of oratory 
as had ever been delivered at any tribunal in modern 
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and his associates was predetermined. 

On the 30th of October, at the hour of midnight, the 
jury entered, and pronounced the fatal sentence, (og. 
mille Desmoulins, on hearing the appalling words, struck 
his forehead, and rushed out of the court, saying, “ Their 
blood is upon my head! my Brissot Devoilé sealed their 
death !” alluding to a pamphlet which he had published, 
condemnatory of the principles of the accused, and cop. 
tributing greatly towards irritating the minds of the 
jacobins against them. Brissot, when he heard his con. 
demnation, dropped his arms, and his head sunk upon 
his bosom. 


“ Death is an endless argument ; 
Or, if it hath an end, ’twere best not sought. 
Deep thoughts are ever dangerous ; and our fancies 
Not precipice-proof a whit more than our bodies.” 
Horne’s Cosmo di Medici. 


Sillery, dropping bis crutches, energetically exclaimed, 
it was the mé@lorious day of his life. The Abbé Fau- 
chet, with eyes casi down, appeared lost in prayer. 
Vergniaud’s countenance was expressive of pride and 
contempt for his judges. Lasource, as he steraly re. 
garded them, said, in a firm tone, “ J die on the day when 
the people have lost their reason: you will die on that 
when they shall have recovered it.” Fonfréde, embrac. 
ing his brother Ducos, exclaimed, “ Aias! it is I who am 
the cause of your death!” “Be of good cheer,” replied 
Ducos, gaily, “ we shall die together!” Fonfréde was 
only twenty-seven, had an ample fortune, and left a 
young and beautiful wife; but never allowed his forti- 
tude for an instant to forsake him. As they were being 
reconducted to their prison, one of them fell at the feet 
of the gens-d’armes, proving to be Valazé, who had 
secreted a dagger, with which he stabbed himself. As 
the condemned quitted the court, they spontaneously 
sung the Marseilles bymn. 

The night before the execution of the twenty Giron- 
dins was well worthy of remark, as furnishing an extra- 
ordinary instance of the impossibility of bending the 
firmness of men, whose courage was sustained by the 
full consciousness of having acted up to the rigour of 
their duty. Vergniaud had provided himself with poi- 
son, but nobly flung it from him, preferring to die with 
his friends: and as they took their last repast together, 
he descanted with the utmost eloquence on the beauties 
of true liberty, regretting that the tyrants of the day 
should so far have succeeded in smothering its expiring 
embers, yet hoping that one spark would still remain, 
which might, if cautiously cherished; ultimately enlighten 
France, and ensure her the blessing of freedom and per- 
manent happiness. Although the sentence of death was 
suspended over him, yet he continued to harangue his 
fellow-sufferers with the eloquence of a Demosthenes 
and a Cicero, Brissot and Gensonné were thoughtful 
and serious. Ducos recited verses he had compo-ed 
whilst in prison, and all united in singing hymns to 
France and liberty, and thus their last supper passed 
away ! 

On the 31st of October, 1793, they mounted the scaf- 
fold, and not one amongst them ever for an instant com- 
promised his firmness, but maintained his dignity to the 
last. Sillery was the first who ascended the fatal-ladder, 
and bowed to the people, as implying that respect which 
he thought still their due, however misled they some- 
times were by fanatic demagogues. His fellow-sufferers 
followed his example: The body of Valazé was borne 
in a cart after the condemned, and was beheaded, the 
same as if he had been living. The time occupied in 
guillotining the twenty-one was thirty-one ~ minutes. 
With those victims perished talents and virtues of the 
most exalted nature; they were not all of equally noble 
characters, although their political principles were formed 
upon the same basis. Some of them were in the flower 
of their age, and possessed every attribute, both of per- 
son and mind, calculated to render them the brightest 
ornaments of their country. Their error consisted in 
forming too high an estimate of human nature, their 
ideas of government having proved totally futile in re- 
gard of ruling a fierce and turbulent people. 

With the Abbé Fauchet, who was one of the sufferers, 
Madame Tussaud was well acquainted, on account of 
the frequency of his visits at her uncle’s; he was a man 
of the middle height, and spare in his person, notwith- 





standing he possvssed a voracious appetite. His mannels 
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were mild and pleasing; yet, with sabre in hand, he 
figured away at the taking of the Bastile. Although 
extremely violent in his political opinions, he was a most 
eloquent defender of the king. And his reply to St. 
Just’s denunciation of royalty was replete with talent. 
The abhé was for some time tutor to the children of 
Count de Segur, but was not very likely to instil the 
most virtuous opinions into the minds of children, as his 
jdeas were remarkably extravagant, and sometimes pro- 
fane. The best feature of his character was that which 
led him to the scaffold, being his defence of Louis. The 
Abbé Fauchet was not destitute of some fine patriotic 
feelings, and his powers of elocution were far above me- 
diocrity. He was born at Erne, in 1744, He published 
a journal, called “Iron Mouth,” and was named after it. 
His discourses and panegyrics on exalted characters are 
considered to be highly impressive. He became one of 
the sect styled “ I!luminati.” 

The next victim afier the twenty-one Girondins, was 
Olympe de Gouges, for having written against the enor- 
mities committed by the demons in power. ‘Then fol- 
lowed Adam Luxe, deputy for Mayence, who had never 
been forgiven for declaring that Charlotte Corday had 
proved herself greater than Brutus, 

The Duke of Orleans was at length transferred from 
the prison of Marseilles to Paris, and went through the 
mockery of a trial. Disgusted with the world, and tired 
of life, he heard his condemnation with the utmost in- 
difference ; and as he was conveyed to execution, when 
arrived before the Palais Royal, his former home, the 
scene of his revelries, and of his bacchanalian excesses, 
he regarded it unmoved. For some reason or other 
there was a delay of twenty minutes, during which period 
the cavalcade was stationary. A singular cause has been 
assigned for its having been thus detained ; it is pretended 
that Robespierre had demanded of the duke the hand of 
his daughter, which was indignantly refused by the 
father; that after his sentence the same proposal was 
renewed, with an offer, at the same time, that his life 
should be saved if he would consent; Robespierre en- 
gaging to arouse the people in favour of the duke as he 
arrived before his palace ; it having been agreed, that if 
he consented, he was to make a signal, when the emis- 
saries of Robespierre were to have rushed forward, well 
armed, with cries of “ Vive Egalité !”’ which would have 
immediately raised the mob in his favour. Then mark 
the republican ! who, notwithstanding all his declama- 
tions in favour of equality, would, for a little spice of 
royalty, have sold his principles—yea, his very soul! 
But, however debased the Duke of Orleans might have 
been, he preferred the sacrifice of his life to retaining it 
at the price of such dishonour ; therefore, after the lapse 
of more than a quarter of an hour, as the signal was not 
given, the cortége was allowed to pass on, and Robes- 
pierre was disappointed; having flattered himself that, 
in the last extremity, the duke would have relented : but 
he met his death with the same courage which had ac- 
companied him through life, and which never forsook 
him, however his calumniators may have asserted to the 
contrary. 

Madame Tussaud relates a curious anecdote respecting 
the unfortunate duke. He was in the habit of calling 
occasionally on a very talented modeller, named Valen- 
tino, whom she knew as a friend of her uncle’s, and on 
one of his visits, in the heat of political excitement, the 
duke took off his stars and orders, threw them on the 
ground, and trampled and spat upon them. He then 
went and shook hands with Valentino’s workmen, to the 
number of nearly a hundred, and declared that be was 
like them, a sans culotte; which term appears never to 
have been thoroughly understood, but in point of fact 
was no other than wearing trousers, which was the cos- 
tume of all the labouring men at that period. The gen- 
try and bourgoisie wore breeches (1 hope my fair readers 
will pardon the exploded term), tight at the knees ; there- 
fore, according to the true derivation of the word, we 
have all now become sans culottes. 

The Duke of Orleans has been much execrated on 
account of his having associated with such familiarity 
with the lower orders, for the sake of obtaining popu- 
larity; but if we look at home, we may see the same 
farce played at every general election: when proud and 
imperious members of parliament will truckle to the 
mob, shake hands or walk arm in arm with the very 
persons whom they will not condescend even to remem- 
ber when the election is past. Oh! reign of humbug! 





where must we go to find a little honesty? But the 
fact is, we are ever prompt to exclaim against the vena- 
lity of foreigners, and degrading practices in other coun- 
tries, although we look with an indulgent eye upon the 
frequent debasements occurring in our own. 

No one can ever suppose that the conduct of the Duke 
of Orleans proceeded from a patriotic feeling ; the power- 
ful incentive which induced him to turn against his caste 
was revenge, having been treated with contempt by the 
royal family, which soon caused him to be the butt of 
the courtiers, who rivaled each other in heaping upon 
him indignities and insults; and his vengeance was not 
upon this or that individual, but was wholesale, having 
seen the greater number of them hurled to destruction. 
Thus far he had a signal triumph, but his head was the 
price he paid for his apostacy. He was a great sensual- 
ist, and after condemnation asked for twenty-four hours’ 
grace ; it was granted, and he ordered a repast to be pre- 
pared of the most delicious luxuries, of which he ate 
with voracious appetite. 

Two days afterwards, a far more interesting victim 
ascended the scaffold in the person of Madame Roland, 
uniting, as she did, both in her mind and form, every 
attribute that could adorn the female character. She had 
ever proved a most constant and exemplary wife to a 
husband twice her age ; her maternal duties she had dis- 
charged with credit to herself, and those to her country 
with a courage and zeal of which history affords few 
examples. In dilating upon the revolution, either ver- 
bally or in writing, the monsters which it has produced 
have mostly proved the favourite subject, whilst the noble 
characters which it elicited have, comparatively, but 
slightly occupied the author’s pen. But let us look 
around and see if we can find two more heroic instances 
than such as present themselves in Madame Roland and 
Charlotte Corday, both meeting death with a firmness 
and cheerfulness which would have shamed many men 
who have passed through life with a fair reputation for 
courage. 

One trait of Madame Roland merits record in the page 
of history, pourtraying the generosity of her heart, even 
in her last moments. In the cart which conveyed her to 
the scaffold was another victim, a stranger to her, but 
who excited her sympathy from the air of deep despand- 
ency and fear by which he appeared to be overwhelmed. 
All her efforts were immediately exerted to console and 
cheer him, and she even succeeded in eliciting a smile 
from his lips. When arrived at the scaffold, she said to 
him, “ Ascend!” fearing that the sight of her blood might 
deprive him of the little conrage which she had infused 
into him, and turning to the executioner, she requested 
that her dejected companion might suffer first. She was 
answered that the orders were the reverse of what she 
asked. ‘ But surely,” said she, “as a Frenchman you 
are too gallant to refuse the last request of a lady.” Her 
demand was granted, and, unappalled by the hideous 
spectacle she witnessed, with the utmost serenity she 
calmly submitted to her fate. ‘The defence she delivered 
upon her trial, and which she had composed the night 
before, was admitted to have been one of the most beau- 
tiful specimens of elocution that was ever recorded in 
the annals of rhetoric, and enhanced as it was by the 
charm of a voice celebrated for the sweetness of its tones, 
and by the most brilliant personal attractions, had the 
effect of exciting a most powerful emotion in her audi- 
tors. But all was in vain; her doom was sealed before 
she had entered the court. 

The respectable portion of the public had scarcely 
dried their tears, which had plenteously fallen, for the 
fate of Madame Roland, when the virtuous Bailly, former- 
ly mayor of Paris, was conducted to execution, under 
the most atrocious circumstances. It was decreed that 
the guillotine should be erected in the Champ de Mars, 
as that was designated the theatre of his crime, on ac- 
count of his having, with La Fayette, given orders for 
the dispersion of a riotous mob. They made him walk 
from the Concergerie to the Champ de Mars, and the red 
flag, which he had hoisted as a signal for the populace 
to retire, was carried before him; and when he arrived 
at the foot of the scaffold, the people insisted that the 
field of federation should not be polluted with the blood 
of Bailly, and set to work, pulling down the guillotine 
and carrying it to some distance, erected it upon a dung- 
hill. Meantime, their wretched victim, bare-headed, and 
with his arms pinioned, was made to walk round the 
Champ de Mars, as the operation of fixing the scaffold 





in another place took some hours. Poor Bailly becam 
so exhausted, that he fell from fatigue ; they pulled him 
up, and he was again forced to drag forward, whilst pelted 
with mud, struck with sticks, and sometimes kicked by 
his ruffian persecutors. The weather was chiily and 
raining, and their poor victim shivered, when a fellow said 
to him, “ Bailly, you tremble.” « Yes,” replied he, “but 
it is with cold, and not with fear.’ After burning the 
red flag under his face, he was consigned to the hands 
of the executioner, and relieved from misery and tor- 
ment; and thus terminated the sufferings of one of the 
most amiable men, both as regarded his public and his 
private life; he was, besides, a first rate scholar, and a 
profound philosopher. 

A few days after the execution of Bailly, Manuel as- 
cended the scaffold, whom Madame Tussaud represents 
as being considered as one of the most talented and 
honourable men of that period. General Brunet fol- 
lowed ; and on the 26th of November, 1793, the victori- 
ous Houchard was condemned to the block. It was not 
enough that he had beaten the English army; it was 
contended that the whole ought to have been captured. 
He certainly did not follow up his advantages as he 
ought; some consider that he was bribed, and others 
that his misconduct arose from an error in judgment. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Goddess of reason—Condorcet—Dies by poison—Hée- 
bert guillotined—Danton arrested—His_trial—His 
execution— Madame Desmoulins executed—Congratu- 
latory addresses—The French fleet—Successful priva- 
teering—Lebas—Battle of Tournay—Prince Kaunitz 
—His character—His bad reputation. 


After some theological discussions, it was decreed by 
the convention that Notre Dame should be designated 
the Temple of Reason, and considered as a republican 
edifice. A feast of reason was next announced, and 
celebrated with great pomp. The wife of a printer, 
named Momoro, personated the goddess of reason; she 
appeared in white drapery, an azure blue mantle hung 
from ber shoulders, and from beneath the cap of liberty 
her hair flowed in rich profusion; she was enthroned 
upon an antique seat, with ivy entwined, and was borne 
by four citizens. She had much of personal beauty, 
even though modesty might be wanting; she was pre- 
ceded by young girls clothed in white, adorned with 
crowns of roses; and the bust of Marat heightened the 
disgrace of the whole. Musicians, troops, and all the 
armed sections gave splendour to the procession; speeches 
were recited, hymns were sung, and plaudits rent the air, 
with shouts of « The republic for ever!” « Reason for 
ever!” “ Down with fanaticism!’ The convention 
was almost compelled to join in this cavalcade of mocke- 
ry, of which they appeared half ashamed, although they 
yielded to the demands of the people. 

Whilst the operations of the Mountain were exciting 
horror and disgust in Paris, their p-oceedings with re- 


gard to the prosecution of the war were such as reflected 
the highest credit upon their activity and judgment ; al- 
though, in point of fact, all the merit which was due 


centred in Carnot, to whose talents the republic was 
indebted for saving France from a subjugation to foreign- 
ers. By the very energetic measures he adopted, the 
French arms were victorious in all quarters ; and amongst 
the many triumphs which they obtained was that of the 
retaking of Toulon, which had by the inhabitants been 
delivered into the hands of the Spaniards and English, 
who were compelled to yield to the very skilful opera- 
tions of General Dugommier, who, aided by Napcleon 
Bonaparte, conducted the siege with such vigour, that 
the allied troops were obliged to evacuate the town, after 
having set fire to the arsenal, twenty ships of the line 
and frigates. The war in La Vendée had been of the 
most murderous description ; but, from the perseverance 
and ability of Kleber had been turned to the advantage 
of the republicans, after they had been dispirited and de- 
feated by the Vendeans in a succession of encounters. 
The Austrians had also received a very considerable 
check, and the King of Sardinia, after having met with 
several important reverses, retired from the contest. Thus 
the spirits of the Parisians were much elated by being 
relieved from the apprehensions under which they had 
been suffering, on account of the approach of the allied 
armies. 
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Meantime the most dreadful horrors continued to be 


perpetrated in various parts of the provinces; and many 
of the Girondins, who had escaped execution at’ Paris, 
met with the most miserable deaths in emerging from 
concealment and wandering about the country. Amongst 
the rest, the Marquis De Condorcet, who had, for a time, 
escaped, but was retaken and incarcerated in a dungeon 
in Bourg la Reine, where he took poison, from the effects 
of which he was found dead. His works were amongst 
the brightest ornaments of French literature, and bis 
talents as an author were remarkably versatile, having 
written on many different subjects, as metaphysics, poli- 
tical economy, legislation, the lives of ‘Turgot and Vol- 
taire, &c. Condorcet was, besides, a celebrated geome- 
trician. He embraced the cause of the revolution with 
ardour, but did not wish to proceed to those acts of cruelty 
by which it was afterwards disgraced. He was born at 
Ribemont, in 1743. 

The guillotine at Paris, after a short interval of rest, 
was at Jength brought into practice upon the infamous 
Hébert, en March 24th, 1794; and a cast of his head 
was taken by Madame ‘T'ussaud at the Madeleine. With 
him perished several others; amongst the rest General 
Ronsin and Anacharsis Cloots, who displayed, in his 
last moments, the most consummate courage. 

Soon after these executions, a difference of opinion 
manifested itself between Robespierre and Danton ; 
whereupon a coolness took place, eogendering some se- 
vere remarks, which were bandied froin monster to 
monster; but the brutal force, the energy, the thunder- 
emitting lungs and imposing air of Danton, were not a 
match for the smooth, the wily, the subtle craft of Ro- 
bespierre ; in fact there was one shade of difference be- 
tween those wholesale murderers; Danton had a grade 
more of heart than his rival, and to the atom of good 
feeling which existed within him he owed his downfall, 
having remarked to Robespierre, that although it was 
necessary to suppress the royalists, there was no need to 
confound the innocent with the guilty ; upon which the 
latter asked who told him that any innocent person had 
been sacrificed! Danton turned, with a bitter smile, to 
one of his friends, and demanded if he could say that 
not an innocent person had perished ? Danton had 
sealed his doom the moment he had exhibited the slight- 
est shadow of humanity ; and he, with Lacroix Phi- 
lipeaux, and Camille Desmoulins, were arrested in the 
night and conveyed to the Luxembourg. St. Just was 
the denouncer, and threw all the venom and rancour of 
his nature into the accusation. Danton lost not his 
courage nor his gaiety; and when brought to the bar of 
the revolutionary tribunal, even beguiled the hours by 
rolling up little bits of paper and throwing them at his 
judges. But when the time came for his defence, he 
vociferated his anathem@ against his accusers and the 
court in so abusive a strein, that the president rang his 


bell as the signal for silence; bot its puny tinkling was 
drowned in the stentorian roar of Danton, who heeded 
neither the president nor his bell, but hurled upon his 


judges every epithet that could express the sovereign 
contempt in which he held them. He bid them take 
his lite, if it was that they craved, declaring he was tired 
of it, and the sooner he was rid of it the better. He, 
however, recapitulated some portions of his life, and the 
services he had rendered the public, whilst the people 
displayed much sympathy for him, which somewhat in- 
timidated the tribunal. Fearing a movement of the 
populace in favour of Danton, they brought the affair to 
Of course he was, with his 
companions, condemned. As they were conveyed in 
carts to the scaffold, they were insulted by a mob paid 
for that purpose, which so enraged Camille Desmoulins, 
that he addressed them, pouring forth a torrent of fury, 
and painting in strong colours the cowardice and hypo- 
crisy of Robespierre ; but Danton, looking scornfully at 
the multitude, said to Camille, “« Peace! notice not this 
vile rabble!’ Prior to ascending the ladder, Danton 
wished to embrace Herault Sechelles, but was prevented 
by the executioner; when Danton observed, “ What! 
canst thou, then, be more cruel even than death? At all 
events, thou canst not prevent our heads from embracing 
at the bottom of the basket.”” Herault de Sechelles had 
been attorneyegeneral to Louis the Sixteenth; had 
amassed a good fortune; was handsome in his person, 
and elegant in his manners. When on the scaffold, ob- 
serving that Desmoulins was rather boisterous, Herault 
addressed him with the ut nost calmness, eaying, “ My 


a close as soon as possible. 
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friend, let us show the world we know how to die.” He 
was enraptured with the principles of the revolution, but 
did not display a sanguinary disposition, although he 
made no opposition to some acts that were of a cruel 
and tyrannical nature. One trait in Danton’s character 
was very remarkable: although his ferocity was equal to 
that of any monster that ever existed when called into 
action, yet he was fond of the pleasures of rural life ; 
and after having caused and presided over the carnage 
of the 10th of August, and the massacres in September, 
he retired from the public turmoil to live in the country, 
where, with the society of a wife whom he adored, and 
a select circle of friends, he appeared to enjoy the most 
tranquil happiness, delighting in his garden and in the 
cultivation of flowers. However, he was absolutely 
goaded, by the clamour of his political party, into re- 
turning to Paris, and again taking a prominent part in 
state affairs; which terminated by bringing him to a 
death which he richly merited. 

The revolutionary tribunal once more breathed freely, 
astonished at their own daring in having executed such 
an idol of the people as Danton; they therefore proceed- 
ed to the trial and condemnation of other victims with 
all possible confidence and complacence, amongst whom 
were the wives of Hébert and Camille Desmoulins ; and 
as they were sitting together during their trial, the for- 
mer remarked to the latter, «* You at least are fortunate; 
against you there is no charge; you will be saved.” 
Nor in fact could she be accused of aught but a most 
passionate love for her husband. During his imprison- 


| ment, she was always, with her children, watching about 


the place of his confinement, endeavouring to catch a 
glimpse of him, and directing the attention of her inno- 
cents towards their unfortunate father. Both the wives, 
however, were condemned. Madame Desmoulins turned 
towards her judges and observed, that they were far 
more objects of pity than herself. She was but twenty- 
three years of age, .possessing grace and beauty to an 
uncommon degree. The pang of leaving her children 
appeared to receive rauch amelioration from the confi- 


dence she felt that she was about to rejoin her husband | 
| tages which the disastrous retreat of the enemy had af- 


in another world, which had so reconciled her to her 
fate, that she ascended the fatal steps with an air of 
more than resignation, as a ray of cheerfulness beamed 
upon her countenance, and she received the mortal 
stroke apparently without having noticed what the exe- 
cutioner was about. She had dressed herself with much 
taste on the day she mounted the scaffold ; a thin white 
gauze handkerchief partly covered her raven hair, giving 
transparence to the brightness of her complexion. At 
the same time Madame Hebert was guillotined, who had 
formerly been a nun, and General Arthur Dillon, whom 
Madame Tussaud describes as having been a very fine 
looking man, and had rendered great services to the 
country. Chaumette, Gobel, and General Beysser, all 
men of eminence, more or less guilty, were at the same 
time victims to the reign of terror. 

Addresses poured in from different sections of Paris, 
to the convention, congratulating that assembly upon 
the horrors it had perpetrated. Whether these doco- 
ments were dictated by fear, fanaticism, or policy, it is diffi- 
cult to determine ; but certainly some were most amusing- 
ly ridiculous. One of them commenced—* O, beneficent 
Mountain! protecting Sinai! accept, we pray you, the 
assurance of our gratitude and congratulation for all the 
sublime decrees thou art daily promulgating for the feli- 
city of mankind! From thy boilmg bosom darted the 
salutary thunderbolt, which, in crushing atheism, gives 
us, genuine republicans, the consolatory hope of living 
free under the eye of a Superior Being, and in the an- 
ticipation of the immortality of the soul!” 

At the same time, the colossal preparations which 
were in train for the prosecution of the war, conveyed 
to the departments a powerful impression of the vigour 
and activity of the Mountain. The greater part of the 
fleet having been destroyed in Toulon, large vessels of 
war could not be supplied to cope with the formidable 
armaments of England, Holland, and Spain; but ina 
short time a powerful fleet was sent forth from Brest, to 
protect a convoy which was expected from America, 
with an immense quantity of corn; and although in 
their action with Lord Howe, who was numerically su- 
perior, they were defeated, after a most obstinate action, 
yet the object of preserving the supplies was accom- 
plished, as the French squadron kept that of the Eng- 
lish employed, whilst the numerous fleet of merchant 














ships, laden with produce to a most important amount, 
was enabled to gain the French ports with safety. Villa. 
ret Joyeuse, the admiral, thus far did his duty; bot 
having, prior to his action with Lord Howe, merely 
been a captain, he was not competent to manceuvring 
five and thirty sail of the line. France, however, was 
more fortunate in another species of maritime warfare, 
in which she ever has been particularly successful, that 
of privateering ; for which purpose she armed an jm. 
mense nuinber of vessels, and the result was, that they 
took from England, (according to Lord Stanhope’s te. 
port,) from 1793 to 1794, four hundred and ten ships, 
(principally of the merchant service,) whilst we had 
only captured of theirs three hundred and sixteen. 

In order to infuse the utmost ardour into the spirits 
of the army, no sooner had St. Just poured forth his 
fanatic gall in the convention, than he hastily departed 
for the frontiers; and in one of his sanguinary meta- 
phors, he observed that the revolutionary bark could 
only arrive safely in port by ploughing its way boldly 
through the red sea of blood. He was accompanied by 
Lebas, who seconded his colleague in all bis declama- 
tory orations to the troops. Madame Tussaud well re- 
members Lebas, as a good-looking man, with the excep- 
tion of his nose being turned up; he had formerly been 
a singer, but had, by some of those extraordinary changes 
which are the effects of revolutions, become a member 
of the convention, and a man of high importance. 

The French armies certainly, by their actions, fully 
respended to the exhortations by which they were ad- 
dressed ; the Spanish forces, on one side the Piedmont 
or another, were compelled to yield to the legions of 
France, composed, as they were, of comparatively only 
raw recruits ; whilst the Austrians, under Clairfait, were 
totally defeated ; and at the battle of Turcoing the Eng- 
lish were so completely routed, that numbers threw 
away their arms, and the Duke of York, in his despatch, 
had the candour to admit that he owed his safety to the 
swiftness of his horse. The Emperor of Austria was 
present, and witnessed the flight and confusion of the 
allied armies. St. Just was for following up the advan- 


forded the French troops ; but Pichegru was blamed for 
not speedily availing himself of the full benefit of so 
complete a victory; and the Austrian general, Prince 
Kaunitz, being reinforced soon after, he was enabled to 
check the progress which the ardour of St. Just would 
have dictated.* . 





* A ludicrous affair occurred once at the apartments 
of the editor in London relative to the Prince Kaunitz. 
He was a remarkably fine man, but on a very large 
scale; and calling one morning upon the biographer, 
appearing very tired and exhausted, he threw himself 
into a chair, which, unaccustomed to such a massive 
burthen, gave a violent crack and sank to the ground. 
The editor and a gentleman present seeing every pros- 
pect of the prince sharing the fate of the chair, flew to 
his assistance, and each catching him by the collar, at- 
tempted to prevent his prostration ; but all efforts were 
vain: the coat, unable to sustain the weight of its mas- 
ter, gave way, and the prince, amidst a roar of laughter 
and coughing, came to the ground, and it required no 
trifling effort on the part of those present to raise him to 
his wonted elevation. Prince Kaunitz played a long and 
conspicuous role in the political world. He was ambas- 
sador at Paris from the Emperor of Germany during the 
first years of the revolution ; but having been concerned 
in several intrigues and amours of a very extraordinary 
and disgraceful complexion, he was sentenced to cor- 
finement in a tower at Vienna, and became 80 lost in 
estimation after his emancipation, that, on one occasion, 
when he was conversing with the editor in the streets of 
Paris, one of the secretaries of the Austrian ambassador 
approached the latter, informing him that it was consi- 
dered as disgraceful to be seen associating with a man 
who had, in the eyes of his government and country, 50 
completely forfeited every claim to respect. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Malesherbes’s trial—His execution—Ladmiral tried and 
peheaded-—Cecile Renault guillotined with her rela- 
tions—Catherine Theot—Féte to the Supreme Being 
—Robespierre’s conduct—He excites jealousy—His 
obnoxious decree—Princess Elizabeth tried and be- 
headed—Countess de Barry executed—Carrier—His 
infamous proceedings—Carnage at Nantes—Lebon— 
His conduct at Arras, 


The decree which was promulgated for the expulsion 
of the ex-nobles and the arrest of suspected aristocrats, 
occasioned Madame ‘T'ussaud the imprisonment she suf- 
fered, and at the same time excited an alarm throughout 
all France. Seven thousand individuals were incar- 
cerated in the different jails and places of confinement 
in Paris, and altogether the numbers in the different de- 
partments of France amounted to twe hundred thousand. 
An insatiate police were continually busied in collecting 
victims ; spies were distributed in all quarters, who not 
only frequented the coffee-houses, theatres, promenades, 
and public places, but sometimes insinuated themselves 
into private society, After the death of Danton and his 
colleagues, the Mountain recklessly threw off all appear- 
ance of moderation, and victims were brought to the 
guillotine by twenty at a time. And amongst others the 
venerable and virtuous Malesherbes and his relatives, to 
the number of sixteen. He encountered death with the 
same calm philosophy which had characterised his life. 
In his progress to the scaffold, chancing to stumble, he 
observed, “ ‘This false Step is a bad omen; a Roman 
would go back to his home.” One of his daughters, 
Madame de Rozambeau, had lost her reason on account 
of the execution of her husband; and when herself 
doomed to share the same fate, she appeared totally un- 
conscious of what was going forward. Twelve young 
ladies, most of whom possessed much personal attrac- 
tion, were beheaded for going to a ball given by some 
Prussian officers, when Riouffe wantonly observed, that 
the court of the prison looked asa garden bereft by a 
tempest of its fairest flowers. Lavoisier, the celebrated 
chemist, was also among the victims, and merely request- 
ed the indulgence of a few days that he might leave in 
writing the detail of a discovery he had made, for the 
benefit of ‘posterity; but the short respite he demanded 
was denied him. : 

During the reign of blood, Bariére came almost daily 
to the convention to read accounts of fresh victories ob- 
tained by the republican troops over their enemies. At 
last the succession of horrors roused the indignation of 
aman named Ladmiral, who had lived in the service of 
several noble families, and who was raised to a pitch of 
frenzy at witnessing the dreadful scenes which were 
hourly enacting; he therefore considered that he owed 
it to his country to rid her of one monster, but wavered 
between Robespierre and Collot d’Herbois. At length 
he decided upon the latter; but his pistols missing fire, 
he failed in his attempt, and was taken by the passing 
patrole, but not before he had shot one of them, named 
Geffroy, whom he dangerously wounded. When inter- 
rogated by Fouquier T'inville, he coolly admitted that it 
was his intention to have killed Collot d’Herbois, re- 
gretted that he had not succeeded, and defended his 
motives, He met his death with firmness, and ascended 
the scaffold in a red shirt. On the same day, Cecil 
Renault, a very fine girl, called at the house of Robe- 
spierre, having a parcel under her arm; but, exciting 
the suspicion of the Doplaix family, with whom he 
lodged, they would not permit her to see him, and finally 
delivered her over to the police. On searching her 
parcel, two knives were found, and some clothes, and it 
was of course conjectured that she had the intention of 
murdering Robespierre. On her examination, however, 
she denied it, saying, she merely wished to see Robe- 
spierre, that she might judge how a tyrant looked. 
When. she appeared at the bar of the tribunal, she was 
surprised to see her father and aunt, and she shed a few 
tears on finding them, with many others, accused as be- 
ing her accomplices ; but recovering her firmness, she 
even ridiculed her persecutors, who bad taken from her 
the handsome clothes which she wore, and compelled 
her to put on rags, thinking it would mortify her, judg- 
ing she was fond of dress. Eight carriages weie re- 
quired to convey her, and those supposed to be associated 
with her in the crime she intended to commit; their 
number amounted to fifty-four, who were all clothed in 
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red shirts as they proceeded to execution. She displayed 
the utmost cheerfulness on her way to the scaffold, and 
when arrived, embracing her father and aunt, besought 
them to die with firmness, and with a serene aspect 
yielded to the axe, 

Robespieire and Collot received the most fulsome and 
absurd congratulations from the convention, teeming 
with allegories and assertions that nothing less than an 
intervention of the Supreme Being could have so mi- 
raculously effected their preservation. Amongst other 
remarkable characters who perished at this period was 
Catherine Theot, who gave out that she was the mother 
of Adam. Confinement in the Bastille, it was supposed, 
had induced mental derangement. She proclaimed the 
approach of a new Messiab, and declared Robespierre 
was one of his prophets. Like Johanna Southcott, she 
obtained many proselytes; but the whole sect and its 
doctrines were turned into such ridicule, that it drew 
vpon Robespierre rather a portion of contempt, from 
the very circumstance of his being the idol of such a 
set of imbecile fanatics, although it was very evident 
that he had not any connection with them, and perhaps 
did not know, for some time, even of the existence of 
such a society, 

At the suggestion of Robespierre, a day was fixed for 
the celebration of a féte in honour of the Supreme Be- 
ing; and he, by the appointment of the convention, 
was unanimously voted president. David the painter 
dictated the arrangement, forms, and ceremonies that 
were to be observed throughout the festival. Robe- 
spierre had decorated himself with peculiar attention. 
His head was adorned with feathers, and, like all the 
representatives, he held in his hand a bunch of flowers, 
fruit, and ears of corn; his countenance assumed a 
cheerfulness very foreign to its usual expression. Boys 
with wreaths of violets, youths with those of myrtle, 
adults with oak, and the aged wearing ivy and olive, 
gave effect to this singular pageant, whilst women, hold- 
ing their daughters by the hand, carried baskets of 
flowers. An ampbitheatre was erected in the middle of 
the Tuilleries for the occupation of the convention, and 
directly facing it were the figures intended to represent 
Atheism, Discord, and Selfishness, to which Robespierre, 
at an appropriate moment set fire, when, from their 
embers, the statue of Wisdom arose, but, unluckily for 
the stage effect of this extraordinary drama, much black- 
ened by the smoke, occasioned by the burning of its 
predecessors ; which drew upon Robespierre many sneers, 
whilst he was sarcastically called the new pontiff, and 
as he walked to the Champ de Mars, much in advance 
of his colleagues, it was observed that his wisdom had 
become obscured, (alluding to the smoky statue ;) the 
word tyrant was heard; that a Brutus might arise ; and 





a variety of other menacing sentences: in fact, to the | 


simple circumstance of Robespierre placing himself a 
few yards before the deputies, he owed his fall, they be- 
coming jealous of his assumption of a distinction that 
should place him above them. He perceived this, and 
in the convention complained that he was insulted ; but 
his statement was received with coolness, and the policy 


of the festival condemned, as tending towards retro- | 


grading to days of superstition, thereby checking the 
progress of the revolution; when Robespierre, indignant 
at such an insinuation, declared that, to prove the con- 
trary, he would read the report of a new law which he 
had just been framing, that would render the revolution- 
ary tribunal more sanguinary than ever; in which it 
was suggested that persons accused should not be allow- 
ed defenders, nor was it deemed necessary to call wit- 
nesses, as it only impeded the rapidity of condemnation ; 
the power of arrest was also extended, and relieved from 
certain fromalities which before existed; in fact, such 
was the terror excited by this tremendous document, 
that many of the members of the convention trembled 
for their safety, and to the number of sixty ceased to 


sleep at their own houses; yet such was still the influ- | 


ence of Robespierre, that, with the assistance of Cou- 
thon, he was enabled to carry the obnoxious decree; 
and no sooner was it in force, than the inhabitants of 
Paris became paralysed by the iviquity of its operations, 
stripping, as it were, the courts even of the slightest 
semblance of justice, and the victims, amounting to sixty 
per day, descending from the highest ranks even to the 
lowest. Amongst the former who perished was the 
Princess Elizabeth, sister to Louis the Sixteenth, She 
appeared before the tribunal with a countenance replete 
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with serenity ; answered with calmness all its interroga- 
tories; heard her sentence without the slightest eimo- 
tion; and in proceeding to the scaffold, was only ruffled 
by one circumstance : her handkerchief, having dropped, 
left her bosom exposed to the gaze of the multitude, 
when she turned to the executioner and said, “ In the 
name of modesty, cover my neck, | entreal you.” She 
was beheaded on the 8th of May, being in her thirtieth 
year. Madame Tussaud observes, that, amongst other 
amiable traits in the character of that excellent princess, 
was that of her constant endeavours to consule her bro- 
ther, Louis the Sixteenth, when, even in the days of his 
prosperity, he had often sad misgivings, and would visit 
his sister to communicate his griefs. On such occasions, 
Madame Tussaud states, the princess would exert all her 
powers to soothe the unfortunate monarch. 

How far different was both the life and death of the 
Countess du Barry, the former mistress of Louis the 
Fifteenth! She showed the utmost trepidation upon ber 
trial; and when conveyed to execution; she uttered the 
most piercing shrieks, and gave herseif up to violent 
paroxysms of despair, struggling even to the last with 
such force, that the executioner had much difficulty in 
strapping her to the board to which the victims were 
attached, for the purpose of being bebeaded : in fact, she 
quite fought with him, but he proved ultimately to be 
the strongest. Madame Tussaud possessed the portrait 
of the countess, taken by M. Curtius at the age of 
twenty-two, and afterwards often saw her when she was 
more advanced in life; but still a handsome woman, 
tall, and inclining to be stout; her manners were grace- 
ful, and highly pleasing ; over the weak mind of Louis 
the Fifteenth she reigned with unrivaled sway. Scared 
by the revolution, she retired to England, where she 
might have lived in comfort and security; but having 
the imprudence to return to France, she was arrested at 
her chateau, and several absurd accusations were brought 
against her, which were deemed sufficient to warrant 
her execution. 

Whilst these scenes were occurring in Paris, the most 
dreadful cruelties were enacting at Nantes, on a scale 
far more numerous than could be effected by the guil- 
lotine. The infamous Carrier presided over the mas- 
sacres at that unfortunate city. The usual process 
adopted for the despatch of criminals was far too slow 
in its operations for the gigantic ferocity of his appe- 
tite; therefore he had recourse to other stratagems for 
the wholesale destruction of his fellow-creatures, and 
had hundreds at a time conducted on board vessels, 
which were scuttled, and by that means sunk, by which 
the unfortunate victims were drowned in the Loire. 
This svstem he carried on, as well as several others, till 
at last he had as many as between four and five thou- 
sand persons put to death by various means, consisting 
of men, women, and children; of the latter five hun- 
dred at a time were brought out to be shot, the eldest of 
whom was not fourteen years of age; and on account 
of their diminutive height, the bullets from the first dis- 
charge mostly passed over their heads, when, from fright 
and desperation, they broke through their bonds, and rush- 
ing forward, mingled with their executioners, and, with 
the most piteous cries, begged for mercy, but all in vain; 
the fate of the poor innocents bad been decreed, and not 
one was allowed to escape.* 

It appears extraordinary, that so cruel a being as Car- 
rier should have in his exterior aught of the “ human 
form divine ;” yet Madame Tussaud describes him as a 
good looking man, tall, rather a fine figure, very gentle- 
manly in his appearance and manners, always dressed 
extremely well, and was agreeable in conversation, and 
appeared well constituted for the purposes of society. 


* The editor resided some time at the city of Nantes, 
and often listened to the extraordinary and appalling 
tales related by all the old inhabitants of the horrors per- 
petrated under the presidency of Carrier, till at last the 
water was so stuffed up in parts of the Loire with bo- 
dies, that the fish feeding upon them was supposed to be 
unwholesome, and the municipality gave orders that 
they should not be caught unti! the grand work of 
slaughter was past. But justice dictates that it should 
be stated, that the royalists had been guilty of extreme 
cruelty to many of their prisoners, which had provoked 
reprisals; but such as those to which Carrier resorted 
were of too barbarous a nature to be defended or pallis 
ated, under any circumstances whatever. 
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He was brought up an attorney; soon figured conspicu- 
ously in the revolution; was sent by the convention to 
purify Nantes, and declared he would cause twenty-five 
thousand heads to fall; always presided at the councils 
and tribonals with a drawn sword in his hand, and in- 
stituted what he called republican marriages, by tying 
a male and female together, and having them thrown 
into the Loire ; in fact, Carrier appeared to consider the 
infliction of death upon bis fellow-creatures as the most 
agreeable pastime. He was ultimately beheaded, and 
Madame Tussaud, shortly after he was executed, took a 
cast from his head, which she still retains. 

At Arras, Joseph Lebon perpetrated a number of cruel- 
ties, scarcely inferior to those which bad been enacted 
at Nantes; and what rendered his conduct the more ex- 
traordinary was, that he had in early life been celebrated 
for his amiable qualities; he maintained his indigent 
parents by his exertions, and when the commissioners 
from the revolutionary tribunal first came tofmgive sane- 
tion to the massacres at Arras, the native town of Le- 
bon, he seized and ejected them from the place; but 
being threatened with death if he did not check his ten- 
dency to humanity, in his official capacity as mayor of 
Arras, his character underwent the most sudden and 
extraordinary change. He became an apostate, a liber- 
tine, and a monster of cruelty. Amongst other delights 
with which he amused himself, was firing pistols close 
to the ears of women for the purpose of frightening 
them. He was beheaded in 1795, and was only then 
thirty years of age. 


—<— 
CHAPTER XXYV. 
Duke of York’s humanity—Pichegra—Carnot Tallien 


—Madame Tallien—Whipping of a female—Robe- 
spierre’s speech—The grand struggle—The tyrant 
coward is accused—His fall and that of bis party— 
Their execution— Universal joy. 


During the operations of these scenes of carnage, the 
armies of France and those of the allies were continu- 
ally and most vigorously engaged. ‘The battle of Fleu- 
rus was pertiaps one of the most important and obstinate 
which had hitherto been fought between the contending 
parties; but ultimately the French remained masters of 
the field. At this period the revolutionary government 
issued an infamous decree, directing that no quarter 
should be given to English and Hanoverian seldiers, on 
account of some French prisoners having been what the 
republic chose to designate murdered; upon which the 
Duke of York, with a humanity and feeling which must 
ever reflect the highest honuur upon his character, pub- 
lished an address to his troops, wherein he adverted to 
the infamous orders of the convention, but forbidding 
his soldiers to retaliate, observing, that mercy to the 
vanquished is the brightest gem in a soldier’s character, 
and that it was impossible to believe that the French 
nation, even under the.? present infatuation, would ever 
enforce so disgraceful a decree. 

But the republican soldiers had more of heart than 
their masters. A sergeant, having taken some English 
prisoners, brought them to his officer, who said, “ Why 
have you not slain them!’ “ Because it was saving so 
much shot,” replied the sergeant. “ True,” observed the 
officer, “ but the representatives will compel us to shoot 
them.” “It is not we,” answered the sergeant, “ who 
will shoot them; send them to the representatives, and 
if they are so barbarous, why let them e’en kill and eat 
them, if they like; and be their blood upon the heads 
of the murderers !” 

Meantime the Parisians, and it might be said that 
Europe was dazzled by the success of the French arms. 
Pichegru’s career had been most glorious, baving first 
beaten Clairfait at Mourcroen and at Courtray; then 
Cobourg and the Duke of York at ‘l'urcoing ; and lastly, 
Clairfait at Hooglede. Madame Tussaud knew General 
Pichegru, and describes him as an extremely tall fine 
man, of gentlemanly manners, and having a very mili- 
tary appearance. Although he rose from the ranks, he 
possessed the advantages of education ; for, having as- 
sisted the royalists and Austrians, he was transported to 
Sinamari, but escaped, and was ultimately accused of 
uniting with Moreau and Georges in a conspiracy to 
overthrow the consular government, and was imprison- 
ed. With regard to his death, there is much mystery ; 
he was found strangled in his bed. He was celebrated 








for his extraordinary physical strength, and, in fact, 
every requisite which could constitute the hardy sol- 
dier. 

The effects of the victory of Fleurus was the occu- 
pation of Charleroi, Ypres, Tournay, Oudenarde, Os- 
tend, Bruges, Ghent, and Brussels, in which capital the 
junction of the two great French armies took place. 
These brilliant successes were principally attributable to 
the very judicious dispositions of Carnot, whose extra- 
ordinary talents had infused the utmost confidence 
throughout the army. Madame Tussaud observes, that 
Carnot, in person, had a prepossessing appearance ; he 
was rather above the middle height, and had a fine style 
of countenance, which indicated the firmness and de- 
cision of conduct that had marked all his career. He 
was the son of an advocate at Nolay, in Burgundy, but 
entered the army under the Prince de Conde, by whom 
he was promoted. His talents as a mathematician soon 
rendered him conspicuous, and few men in a military 
capacity ever brought them into more effective practice. 
He always preserved an unimpeached character as a 
stern republican, and no one ever filled the office of 
minister of war with such effect as Carnot. As a gene- 
ral, an author, and a man of science, he has been equally 
celebrated ; he had the daring to oppose many of Napo- 
leon’s arbitrary measures. Banished from France as a 
regicide, he retired to Warsaw, where he received the 
most flattering offers from Russia, but preferred existing 
on a very small income, rather than serving an arbitrary 
government. 

At length a grand schism occurred in the convention, 
and a formidable storm appeared gathering over Robe- 
spierre, who had comparatively retired from the high 
post he had so long occupied ; but in his retreats, which 
were principally at the chateaux of those whose execu- 
tions he had caused, he gave way to unlimited debauche- 
ry, although, whilst in Paris, be still preserved the same 
aspect of austerity which he had ever sustained. Many 
powerful enemies now appeared against him, who had 
the daring to speak out, amongst whom were Tallien, 
Fouché, and Lecointre. Tallien, although only the son 
of a porter, was well brought up, and acquired a good 
education; he entered boldly into the abyss of the re- 
volution, Madame T'ussaud describes him as a tall man, 
of rather imposing appearance, but the person of his 
wife was remarkable for grace, and for a noble com- 
manding air; she is supposed to have effected much 
good in softening the ferocity of his character, and to 
have induced him to give some check to the cruelties 
over which he was presiding at Bordeaux; she was of 
a Spanish family, and was a widow, named Fontenai, 
when she married Tallien, from whom she was separated, 
aod espoused M. de Caraman, Prince of Chimai. Ac- 
cording to Madame Tussaud, the wife of Tallien was 
not overstocked with modesty. Having one day taken 
a walk in the Tuilleries, dressed in a very indecent man- 
ner, some females, indignant at so gross an outrage of 
decorum, determined to inflict upon her summary jus- 
tice, caught hold of ber, and, in spite of resistance and 
remonstrances, gave her a whipping. 

At last the distant tempest, which had been almost 
inaudibly rolling around Robespierre, began to display 
some visible symptoms of its approach. A speech he 
delivered in the convention, which had been long studied 
and long expected, was received with the most decided 
coldness, being so much the reverse of what had ever 
before occurred, that it might be considered as one grand 
step towards defiance of his power. Couthon made an 
effort to resuscitate the dying fame of Robespierre, by 
an harangue which was replete with energy, and par- 
tially succeeded. Yet Robespierre foresaw that his down- 
fall was inevitable, and going to his darling jacobins, 
read his tremendous speech, which occupied two hours, 
and received shouts of applause, equal to the bellowing 
of maniacs, by which he was not cheered, observing, 
“This speech, which you have just heard, is my last will 
and testament.” Encouraged by his friends, however, and 
with promises of support from Henriot, Dumas, Coffin- 
hal, and Payen, a vigorous stroke was meditated for the 
morrow, and Robespierre, retired with a volcano in his 
heart, as he shrunk from the abyss which opened before 
him, and saw the fatal end of al! his hopes, and the grave 
of his ambition, 


«“ Have I embraced a thunder-cloud! Oh, man! 
Combustion of the elements ne’er made 


So wide a flaw in the vast scheme of things 
As passion doth in thee !” 
Horne’s Cosmo de Medici, 


At length the dreaded morning arrived. Henriot way 
ready for the storm, and, mounted on a fine spirited 
horse, was seen prancing about the streets with his 
aides-de-camp by his side. The jacobins, at an early 
hour, crowded to the convention. At half past eleven 
Robespierre took his station opposite St. Just, who re. 
tained all his firmness and self-possession, and addressed 
the assembly d:spassionately, but was interrupted by 
Tallien obtaining leave to speak on a motion of order, 
The agitation of Robespierre was visible to all, cowering 
as he did under the stern and menacing aspect of the ma. 
jority of the members. At length Tallien, as agreed, 
began the attack with vigour and daring, while Robe. 
spierre sat foaming with rage, and making useless 
efforts to interrupt his accuser, until, stifled with his 
efforts, his voice failed him, when Garnier called out, 
“ It is tue blood of Danton which chokes thee.” This 
remark once more aroused the energy of Robespierre, 
and he exclaimed, “Is it, then, Danton you regret! 
Cowards ! why did you not defend him?” He was then 
accused, and ordered to the bar; his younger brother 
desired to share his fate, as also did Lebas. St. Just and 
Couthon were likewise placed, with their colleagues in 
iniquity, at that bar te which they had sent so many 
innocent victims, and would have hurried many more, 
as appears from the testimony of M. Boulaye, whom 
Madame ‘T'ussaud knew et Manchester, and who in- 
formed her, that whilst he was employed at the town 
hall, Robespierre having suddenly quitted the room, and 
left some papers, which M. Boulaye with breathless 
anxiety examined, at the hazard of his life, and found 
that they contained a list of persons who were to be de- 
voted to the scaffold, amongst whom were Tallien and 
other parties known to M. Boulaye, whom he contrived 
to apprise of the blow which awaited them, proving the 
means of deciding Tallien and his party instantly to 
proceed to the accusation of Robespierre. 

The convention suspended their sitting at seven 
o’clock, to take refreshments, which had nearly proved 
fatal to the ends of justice, as every means was adopted 
by the friends of Robespierre and his party to raise the 
people in his favour. Henriot kept galloping about in 
all directions, shouting out the names of the five mem- 
bers arrested, but all in vain; and in passing along the 
Fauxbourg St. Antoine, by an unfortunate mischance, 
he met the carts loaded with the victims of Robespierre 
going to execution. The people hearing of his arrest, 
had ventured to stop them, hoping that they might be 
saved ; but the wretch, Henriot, insisted upon their pro- 
ceeding, and seeing the executions put in force. He 
then, at full speed, went to the Luxembourg, and, col- 
lecting some gens d’armes, as he was proceeding at a 
furious rate with his aides-de-camp, knocked down several 
persons; amongst the rest a woman, whose husband 
called out, “ Arrest that ruffian! he is'no longer a gene- 
ral!” The man was answered by a sabre-cut from one 
of the aides-de-camp. On reaching the Palais Royal he 
shouted, “ Arrest that scoundrel!” pointing to Merlin 
de Thionville, who was instantly seized and maltreated. 
However, on atriving at the hall of the conveution, the 
grenadiers refused him admittance, and an order arriving 
for his arrest with some of hig aides-de-camp, they were 
instantly seized, and placed at the bar, beside Robes- 
pierre, Couthon, St. Just, and Lebas. 

Meantime, every measure was taken by the commune 
to promote insurrection in favour of Robespierre and his 
friends; the tocsin was sounded ; the sections were ap- 
prised, and summoned to lend their contingents in sup- 
port of what was called the cause of the people ; the 
barriers were closed; Payen and Coffinhal were sent to 
harangue the mob, and some hundreds of men were dis- 
patched to liberate the arrested members ; but they were 
already in custody of the police, and taken to the Mairie, 
where many people embraced Robespierre, and swore to 
die in his defence. Coffinhal, with a force he had col- 
lected, released the imprisoned deputies; and Henriot, 
with his aides-de-camp, proceeded to the Place de Carvu- 
sel, and re-installed themselves in their respective posts, 
pretending they had been acquitted, and immediately 
marched with his forces against the convention, The 
members courageously kept their seats, surrounded as 





they were by cannon; but, as-Henriot gave the orders 
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to fire, several deputies exclaimed, “Gunners! will you 
disgrace yourselves? that ruffian is outlawed !” and 
they refused to obey the voice of Henriot, who, thus 
abandoned, had but just time to save himself by gallop- 
ing to the commune. 

Thus was the convention saved for the moment ; but 
the insurgents were still in immense force, and the re- 
preeentatives plainly perceived that there was no other 
remedy which could save them but having recourse to 
arms, and that those troops on whom they could rely 
ought to be headed by one of their members; and Barras 
was invested with the command, having seven deputies 
under him, who, acting with much decision, first sur- 
rounded the commune, and having collected a sufficient 
number of national guards, marched to the Hotel de 
Ville, where the conspirators were assembled in council, 
but who were paralysed by the news which Henriot had 
brought them of the desertion of the troops from their 
cause; and as the messenger of bad tidings is seldom 
welcome, so it proved with him, as Coffinhal, who was 
a most decided character, exclaimed, “ It is thy coward- 
ice, villain, that has undone us!” and seizing Henriot 
round the waist, threw him out of the window in an in- 
stant; but, alighting on a heap of filth, the fall was 
somewhat broken, and did not prove mortal. St. Just 
held a pistol in his hand, but begged of Lebas to despatch 
him. “Coward! follow my example!” said he, at the 
same time blowing out his brains. The younger Robes- 
pierre threw himself from the window, whilst his brother 
made the clumsy attempt to destroy himself, which only 
shattered his jaw; and Couthon kept pricking himself 
with a dagger. At this moment a few daring men en- 
tered the great hall of the council, armed with swords 
and pistols, whilst the reports of fire-arms were heard, 
which had killed Lebas, and wounded Robespierre. The 
municipal officers outraged at the intrusion, would have 
taken off their scarfs; but Dulac threatened to run 
through the body the first who attempted to do so; and 
being supported by a few determined followers, the 
assailed were paralysed, and Payen, Fleuriot, Dumas, 
Coffinhal, &c. were secured, which settled the triumph 
of the convertion, whilst the prisoners and wounded 
were carried off on hand-harrows to the assembly. This 
victory was achieved at three o’clock in the morning, and 
the most deafening cries of “ Down with the tyrants!’ 
“Liberty for ever!” resounded through the hall; and 
when Rubespierre and his accomplices were announced, 
the president, as well as most of the members observed, 
as they were outlawed and conspirators, a trial was not 
requisite, and exclaimed, “ Off with the conspirators to 
execution !” Robespierre and his colleagues were con- 
veyed to the hall of the committee of public welfare, 
where, being laid upon a table, some pieces of pasteboard 
were put under his head to support it; and as the blood 
continued oozing from his wound, he endeavcured to 
staunch it with the woollen sheath of a pistol, and the 
persons around him, every now and then, handed him 
slips of paper for the purpose of wiping his face. He was 
dressed as on the day of the festival to the Supreme 
Being, in a blue coat, nankeen breeches, and white 
stockings, which, in the confusion, had fallen to his heels. 
On the arrival of a medical man for the purpose of dress- 
ing his wound, he got down from the table and placed 
himself in an arm-chair, and underwent a most painful 
Operation without a sigh or a groan, but maintained a 
sullen silence. Whilst he and his fellow sufferers were 
being conveyed to the scaffold, the carts were surrounded 
by multitudes of the relations of persons whom he had 
caused to be executed, and the gens d’armes kept point- 
ing him out to the people with their swords. One wo- 
man from the crowd exclaimed, “ Murderer of all my 
kindred! descend to hell with the curses of every*mother 
in France!” and as the axe fell, which deprived the 
monster of life, bursts of joy were echoed from the popu- 
lace. His companions’ fate elicited the same applause 
from the spectators, Robespierre the younger, and 
Henriot, were half dead from their bruises, and appeared 
nearly ingensible ; but St. Just died with unshaken firm- 
neas, whilst Couthon was much depressed. 

Thus terminated the career of a party whose wholesale 
cruelties had exceeded every precedent which the history 
of civilised nations had ever recorded; and Madame 
Tussaud states, that general rejoicings proclaimed the 
delight of the inhabitants of Paris at having been freed 
from the reign, of carnage, which had so deluged the 
capital with blood, that in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, 





‘a channel had been cut from where the guillotine stood, | and slovenly. These adverse factions had each their 


to convey the streams of human gore to the common 
drain. A delirium of joy appeared to prevail amongst 
the people, hoping that, from their having been delivered 
from the sanguinary tyrants, under whom the foulest 
atrocities had been perpetrated, their successors would be 
awed by the fate of their predecessors, and govern with 
mote justice, reason, and moderation. The prisons re- 
sounded with the huzzas of their inmates, considering 
their liberation as ensured by the death of Robespierre ; 
and newspapers, containing the account of his fall, and 
that of his adherents, sold as high as thirty francs each. 


—<— = 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


Robespierre’s likeness—Fouquier Tinville and Lebon 
accused—T allien’s speech—Continued success of the 
French arms—Battle of Ourthe—Attack on the jaco- 
bins—Carrier tried, condemned, and executed—Bii!- 
laud—Collot d’Herbois—Barrére and Vadier—Oppo- 
site factions—Dearth of provisions—Riotous assem- 
blages—Gilded youth—Their defence of the conven- 
tion. 


After the execution of Robespierre, Madame Tussaud 
took a cast from his mutilated head ; but it was not the 
first time his features had been submitted to her skilful 
hands, he having expressed a wish that his portrait 
should be introduced standing near Marat, as also those 
of Collot d’Herbois and Rosignol ; Robespierre proposing 
that they should send their own clothes, in which the 
figures might be dressed, to afford additional accuracy to 
the resemblances. Accordingly, the likenesses were 
taken and appareled as he desired, It is curious to ob- 
serve what extraordinary changes the human mind may 
undergo. Robespierre, when young, wrote a work 
against the punishment of death, yet perhaps caused more 
beings to perish than any individual of the age in which 
he lived. A singular privilege existed at this period in 
France,—that of divorcing with the utmost facility, at 
the expense of a few shillings; and Madame 'Tussaud 
relates many instances wherein persons availed them- 





selves of such an unprincipled license, when they had 
only been married a few weeks, sometimes for the pur- | 
pose of obtaining the fortune of a female: a man would | 
marry her, and by ill usage compel her to consent to a 
divorce. In fact, the circumstances which arose so fully | 
showed the dreadful effects of this iniquitous decree, that | 
its reversal was found indispensable to sustain social | 
order. It frequently, however, happened, that the parties | 
re-united, and afterwards lived happily together. 

The death of Robespierre and his associates appeared 
to suggest the idea that other persons as ferocious as 
himself should be immediately brought to trial; where- 
upon Legendre demanded that Fouquier Tinville be 
placed under accusation, in which the assembly instantly 
acquiesced ; and upon others demanding the same ordeal 
for Lebon (the sanguinary monster of Arras), he was 
also compelled to appear at the revolutionary tribunal to | 
defend the enormity of his conduct, whilst Legendre and | 
Merlin, with others, proceeded to the prisons to examine | 
those who were confined within them as suspected per- 
sons, and ascertain whether there was cause sufficient for | 
detaining them ; and as the pretexts for their arrest were 
generally found most frivolous or unjust, the prisoners 
were released even by crowds, and in a short time the 
number amounted to ten thousand, and diffused such 
joy, that it became so universal as to pervade all classes | 
throughout Paris, in which there was scarcely a family 
whose hearts were not gladdened by having some rela- 
tive restored to them whom they had given up for lost. 
A feeling of humanity appeared to actuate the members 
of the convention. Barrére observed, that after such a 
victory as the destruction of Robespierre and his party, 
the country could afford to be indulgent without danger, 
and consider uncivic faults as atoned for by an incarcera- 
tion, and the fear of losing their lives. ‘Tallien made a 
most brilliant speech, concluding with the observation, 
that he would rather see twenty aristocrats released, than 
a single patriot left in confinement. 

But the embers of Robespierre’s party were not yet 
totally extinct, and much of its spirit still remained 
amongst the jacobins, against whom a party was formed 
of young men, who, dressed in a handsome style, and 
wearing high cravats, were easily distinguished from 
their opponents, whose costume was all that was careless 





war-cry when they met, as “ Down with the jacobins!” 
“ Down with Robespierre’s tail!” whilst the opposite 
party replied, “ Down with the aristocrats and the Mus- 
cadins !”—a name by which the anti-jacobin party was 
designated ; and from words these violent partisans often 
proceeded to blows, until the military were compelled to 
interfere ; and with broils such as these, Paris was ren- 
dered a continued scene of tumult. 

Whilst the Parisians were still rejoicing at the destruc- 
tion of their intestine foes, news arrived of the success- 
ful operations of the French armies. Valenciennes, 
Landrecis, Le Quesnoy, &c., successively fell into their 
hands; whilst the efforts of the Dutch, ill supported by 
the Duke of York with his English troops, could offer 
but a feeble resistance to their more powerful enemies; 
and his royal highness, undecided whether to forma 
junction with the Austrians or the forces of Holland, 
remained inactive, and at last suffered his rear-guard to 
be surprised by a French force, commanded by Pichegru, 
who succeeded in cutting off two battalions from the 
main army; aud then coming vp with General Aber- 
cromby, from whom he also took a considerable number 
of prisoners, pushed forward, and forced the Duke of 
York to cross the Meuse in confusion, under the protec- 
tion of the guns of Grave. The imperialists, meantime, 
were not more fortunate, losing the battle of Ourthe, and 
compelled to retreat in disorder. Thus the three armies 
of the Dutch, Austrians, and English, were separately 
beaten by the French; whereas, bad the British united 
with either of the allied corps, they would have been 
much stronger than their assailants. But indecision 
and misunderstanding amongst the commanders of the 
combined forces gave immense advantages to the generals 
of the enemy. In fact, throughout the whole frontiers 
of France, her young raw troops had acquitted them- 
selves with so much honour, that their efforts had been 
attended by a series of triumphs. 

At length the day of retribution having arrived, the 
convention began to look around for the most ferocious 
monsters, whose crimes had brought upon the public such 
disgrace; and Carrier, the sanguinary tyrant of Nantes, 
was the first culprit selected, who was at length placed 
under accusation, notwithstanding the Joud vociferations 
of the jacobins, who ever appeared most highly indig- 
nant when a murderer’s conduct was to undergo irves- 
tigation ; and at last the government began to perceive 
the necessity of restricting the power of that daring and 
insolent society, which appeared even to menace the con- 
vention whenever any of the terrorists were summoned 
to render an account of their actions. At last the jaco- 
bins became obnoxious in the eyes of the majority of the 
people, and immense crowds surrounded their hall; and 
after some combats had occurred and blood had been 
spilled, the mob was prevailed upon to disperse; but the 
same scenes being renewed at every sitting of the jaco- 
bins, at last the authorities closed the doors of the hall, 
and would not permit any farther meetings to take place 
therein, and thus ended the career of that club, from 
which had emanated the greatest crimes with which the 
revolution had been stained. Although crushed as a 


body, yet they contrived under various forms, still to 
emit their venom, by uniting themselves to various 
societies, and members were admitted into one which 


was called the Quinze-vingts, from whence they poured 
forth the most threatening and inflammatory denuncia- 
tions. 

In spite of the violent language and menaces of the 


jacobins, Carrier, with two of bis colleagues, named Pinel 


and Grandmaison, were condemned for cruelties which 


| they perpetrated at Nantes, by drowning and shooting 


some thousands of persons. Of five hundred members, 


four hundred and ninety-eight voted for the death of 
Carrier, who at last met his death with calmness and re- 
solution, and his head was submitted to the talents of 
Madame Tussaud, who took from it a cast still in her 


possession, which certainly represents him with rather 
fine features than otherwise. 

Paris, however, on the whole, assumed a more cheer- 
ful aspect; the theatres were re-opened and attended, as, 
during the reign of terror, a tremendous check, Madaine 
Tussaud states, had been given to theatrical representa- 
tions; Mesdames Lassale and St. Clair, with other actors 
and actresses, having been beheaded for performing in a 
piece which was considered anti-republican, and many 
of the players had been sent to prison, from which they 
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were emancipated by the death of Robespierre ; amongst 
others, those of the Comedie Francaise, including Larive, 
St. Prix, Mole, Darincourt, St. Phal, and Mademoiseiles 
Contal and Devienne; and the Parisans crowded with 
avidity to enjoy a recreation, with them ever such a 
favourite, and dramatic representations again became ob- 
jects of the greatest attraction, the theatres and cafés, 
where performances were given, being more frequented 
than ever, 

Meantime the work of justice proceeded.  Billaud, 
Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, Barrére, and Vadier were 
accused ; the tremendous cruelties of the two former 
having excited so much borror and disgust, that, with 
the changed temper of tbe times, they could no longer 


escape the indignation and scourge of public feeling. | 


The total alterauon which had taken place in the minds 
of the mass of the people, not only manifested itself to- 
wards the living, but they even sought opportunities to 
display their resentment against their former favourite 
Marat, by smashing in pieces bis bust, or smearing it 
with dirt, wherever they could find it; and in one in- 
stance it was carried in procession, and then formally 
thrown into the sewer of Montmartre. These acts in- 
censed the jacobins, aud in order to express their resent- 
ment for the indignities heaped upon the prototype of 
their idol, they carried the bust of Marat in triumph ; 
and having well armed themselves, they were prepared 
for resistance. Many young men were, with much dif- 
ficulty, restrained from attacking them. ‘The govern- 
ment, however, ordered the hall of the Quinze-vingts to 
be closed, which was the locality chosen by the jacobins 
for assembling since they bad been routed from their old 
haunt; and the remains of Marat having been turned 
out of the Pantheon, and stripped of the honours with 
which they had formally been invested, the public mind 
was satisfied, as the memory of him whom they once 
adored, was now only cherished with the deepest hatred. 

At this period the proscribed Girondins were re-ad- 
mitted into the hall of the convention, Louvet, Isnard, 
&c.; but, unfortunately, the gems of that party, such as 
Vergniaud and Condorcet, had been removed by death. 
“ Why,” exclaimed Chenier, the celebrated poet, * was 
there not a cave deep enough to save the eloquence of 
Vergniaud, and the genius of Condorcet ?”’ 

With the restoration of harmony, unhappily, pros- 
perity did not return, but famine with all its horrors, 
once more threw the inhabitants of Paris into the utmost 
dismay. In the hope of pacifying the people, it had 
been decided that every family should be allowed only a 
certain quantity of bread; and it was so regulated, that 
the poor and labouring population should have a pound 
and a half each per day ; whereas, to the superior classes 
were ouly awarded one pound, as it was contended that 
they could afford to purchase rice, vegetables, and other 
articles, whilst the lowest orders were accustomed to 
depend upon bread alone. Notwithstanding this equita- 
ble regulation, the utmost discontent was manifested by 
the people; they immediately recurred to the times of 
Robespierre, when they observed, they had provisions in 
plenty, and power besides; and, assembling in great 
numbers, they proceeded to the convention to petition for 
bread. At length a deputation of a few of their number 
was admitted to the bar, but spoke in so insolent a man- 
ner, that the assembly ordered them to be turned out, 
and, with some difficulty, tranquillity was restored. The 
jacobins did not fail to make good use of the disturbed 
spirit of the people, well knowing that it was always rife 
when they wanted bread, and that they could be easily 
excited to sanguinary acts. Fortunately, another party 
had arisen which were called the “Gilded Youth,” on 
account of their costume being as studied and elegant as 
that of their adversaries was the reverse, and many con- 
tests occurred between the two parties; but, in one 
instance, the convention was saved from a most perilous 
situation entirely by the activity of these young men, 
who were opposed to the principles of the Mountain, 
and cesignated its remaining partisans, “ Robespierre’s 
tail.” “These, having succeeded in assembling ap im- 
mense concourse of people of the lowest description, sur- 
rounded the assembly, whilst the members were sitting, 
whom they insulted with the most threatening language, 
and the armed force not being at hand in sufficient num- 


bers, the convention were glad to avail themselves of | 


what was called the troupe Dorée, who, after an obsti- 
nate struggle, succeeded with sticks in beating off the 
rioters, and effecting their total dispersion, The young 
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| men, who might be truly termed patriots, were assisted 
| in their attack on the mob by about five thousand well- 
disposed citizens. “The “Gilded Youth,” victorious, 
| Fequested permission to present themselves to the assem- 
| bly, and they were allowed to enter, being introduced by 
ja deputation, and expressed their assurance of attach- 
ment to the convention, and their determination to do 
their utmost in support of the national representation ; 
upon which they were loudly applauded and respectfully 
withdrew. But when people are pinched with bunger, 
they will proceed to dreadful extremities ; and, Madame 
Tussaud declares, that such was the scarcity at this 
period, that many of the poor collected from the heaps 
of rubbish thrown out before persons’ doors, cabbage 
stumps, parings of turnips, and other refuse, to satiate 
| the cravings of their appetites; and that many of the 
rich could not procure provisions even for money. She 
also states, that her uncle and family must have been 
exposed to the same circumstances, but, having a place 
in the country, they were enabled to draw from thence 
the requisite supplies. 





—< 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Kotzebue—Talma — Chevalier D’eon— Lebrun—Four 
deputies transported—Stopped by the mob—Factions 
put to flight—Barthélmy—Reaction at Lyons—Vio- 
lent insurrection—Outrages by the mob—Feraud 
assassinated—Rioters subdued—The convention freed 
from them. 





Amongst the number of celebrated characters who 
visited at M. Curtius’s, was Kotzebue, whom Madame 
Tussaud describes as possessing little in his external ap- 
pearance that was worthy of remark, He wasa man of 
the middle size, having nothing particularly striking in 
his features. He used to frequent her uncle’s house, 
both before the revolution and after; but on his last visit 
to Paris, he was in such a dreadful state of affliction 
from the loss of his wife, that all the powers of his con- 
versation were much enfeebled by his grief; and, even 
|in company, he would frequently shed tears. T'alma, 
then a very young man, was also a frequent guest at the 
table of M. Curtius, but had already begun to develope 
the first germs of that genius, which afterwards pro- 
cured him so high a name in histrionic annals. He was 
at that period a pleasing young man, very unassuming ; 
and M. Curtius, who was always fond of encouraging 
merit, was much interested in his success. But one of 
the most remarkable individuals of those who were in 
the habit of meeting at her uncle’s house, Madame Tus- 
saud considers to have been the Chevalier D’Eun de 
Beaumont, born at Tonnerre. ‘This most extraordinary 
personage passed the first twenty-five years of her life 
in male attire; when she was declared to be a woman. 
The explanation given by the mother was, that her hus- 
band being much dissatisfied at already having four 
daughters, she persuaded him that the fifth child was a 
son. D’Eon, therefore, received a masculine education, 
and, entering the Mazarin college, made wonderful pro- 
gress in the belles lettres and jurisprudence, and, whilst 
still very young, was admitted to the bar. Shortly after, 
D’Eon was entrusted with a secret mission, and for the 
first time assumed the female attire. In 1761, D’Eon, 
again arrayed in male costume, sought employment in 
the army, and obtained it as a captain of dragoons, and 
at Osterwich, at the head of fifty men, charged eight 
| hundred Prussians, and forced them to lay down their 
arms. Some mistake, it is presumed, must have been 
made by those who calculated the numbers of the respec- 
tive parties. D’Eon was next appointed ambassador to 
| England, succeeding the Duke de Nivernois ; and being 
| arrested, pitched the bailiff out of window, the diplomatic 
character alone affording protection against a severe legal 
visitation for so violent an act. Louis the Fifteenth at 
length persuaded D’Eon to resume the female garb, add- 
ing a pension to his advice. But D’Eon, like Joan of 
Arc, had lost all relish for petticoats, and, anxious for a 
helmet, offered to raise a company, saying, “I trust that 
I, the sport of nature, of fortune, of war, of men and 
women, may be allowed to fight for the nation.” This 
petition was presented by Carnot; but the horrid atro- 
cities which occurred during the revolution drove D’Eon 
again to England, and, dying in 1814, different opinions 
prevailed as to the sexuality of that extraordinary per- 
sonage. Madame Tussaud remembers often to have 











heard her aunt remark that there was something about 
D’Eon which always appeared to convey an air of mys. 
tery. 

Madame Lebrun was also known to Madame Tus. 
saud. She was the most celebrated painter of that 
period, but her manners and appearance were far from 
prepossessing; she had rather a plebeian and mas. 
culine exterior, but was allowed to possess talents, as 
an artist of the first order, and was by no means destitute 
of abilities in other respects. 

A few months after the execution of Robespierre, 
Madame Tussaud had the misfortune to lose her uncle, 
who to the very last persisted that he was a royalist at 
heart, but that it was only the very politic conduct which 
he had pursued that had saved their lives and property. 
After his death he was opened, and a surgical examina- 
tion took place, when it was fully ascertained that his 
death had been occasioned by poison. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the convention to 
suppress the tyranny of the mob, they were constantly 
assembling; and, headed by a man named Vanec, 
rushed into the hall on the Ist of April, 1795, and held 
the most threatening language. Dumont, the president, 
displayed much firmness and dignity, and the rabble, 
after remaining several hours in the assembly, at length 
withdrew, still roaring out, “ Bread! bread!” but with- 
out committing any sanguinary outrage ; not, however, 
before the arrival of a tolerably strong body of the troupe 
Dorée, whose powerful arguments the factions had be- 
fore felt, and remembered too well, to provoke their repe- 
tition. 

The convention, however, proceeded to one energetic 
act, which was to sentence Billaud Varenne, Collot 
d’Herbois, Barrére, and Vadier to transportation. Bar- 
rére, prior to the revolution, was the Murquis de Viensac, 
with a good fortune, and in 1831 was living in extrema 
poverty at Brussels. Other individuals were put under 
arrest, for having addressed encouraging sentences to the 
populace, whilst they were within the walls of the assem- 
bly. Pichegru happened to be at this time in Paris, when 
his glory was at its zenith; he was invested with the 
command of the armed force ; Merlin de Thionville and 
Barras were appointed to act under him; and at six 
o’clock in the morning the sitting of she convention was 
dissolved, the members almost in a state of exhaustion 
from fatigue, but flattering themselves they had adopted 
such measures as would secure their deliberations from 
interruption. 

A few hours after, those destined for transportation 
were placed in carriages, for the purpose of conveying 
them to the port from whence they were to embark, as 
also the prisoners sentenced to confinement in the castle 
of Ham; the mob, aware of the circumstance, waited for 
them in the Champs Elysée, and dispersing the gens 
d’armerie, by whom they were guarded, conducted them 
to the committee of the section of the Champs Elysée, 
whilst another portion of the populace seized upon the 
cannon at the Barriere de l’Etoile. Pichegru arriving at 
the head of several battalions, and some hundred young 
men, the rioters fired two cannon shot, and a discharge 
from small arms; but although some of the troops were 
wounded, the mob was soon put to flight. Pichegru 
next proceeded to the hall of the Quinze-vingts, where the 
jacobins and their myrmidons were still in great force ; 
but the general soon took such measures as to effect 
their dispersion, and the next day he received the thanks 
of the convention. 

The triumphs which the arms of France had obtained 
over her enemies, were followed by Holland not only 
soliciting for peace, but also agreeing to unite her forces 
with those of the French against the English and her 
allies. “Sweden and Denmark, likewise, made pacific 
overtures, and Switzerland observed, that she was as 
necessary to France as was France to her. This com- 
munication was made to M. Barthélmy, the French en- 
voy, and nephew of the celebrated author of the Travels 
of Anacharsis.. He was also sent as ambassador to 
England, Prussia, and Spain ; afterwards named Direc- 
tor; then banished to Cayenne; but, after nearly falling 
a victim to disease, he contrived to escape to England. 
He possessed good abilities, and had a character for 
integrity. Buonaparte excluded him from the imperial 
parliament, but he was admitted to that of the restora- 
tion, 

The last defeat of the jacobins had given the govern- 
ment more confidence in themselves; but the hydra- 
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headed factions were no sdoner crushed in one part of 
Paris, than they arose in an opposite quarter; and, dis- 
concerted by their last overthrow, silently meditated re- 
venge; whilst a reaction took place in many of the 
provinces of France, and particularly at Lyons, instigated 
by those who had fost relatives in the horrid massacres 
which had been perpetrated in that unfortunate city. 
These persons, incensed at the sanguinary scenes which 
had taken place, were not satisfied with the punishment 
of the chiefs who directed them, but also demanded 
vengeance on all who had the most distant connection 
with the terrorists, Unwilling to await the tardy opera- 
tions of justice, in one instance they set fire to a prison, 
which contained a number of persons, who all perished. 
No doubt they were more or less implicated, either by 
suspicion or otherwise, in the dreadful tragedies which 
had been enacted in the Brotteaux ; whilst the destroyers 
kept calling their victims murderers and assassins, which 
many of them certainly were; but, like every insurrec- 
tion of the people, where they have been enabled to usurp 
the authority, numbers of innocent perished with the 
guilty, particularly in a tumult composed of persons who 
had each some friend or relation to deplore, snatched 
from them by the tyranny and cruelty of a murderous 
faction. 

Meanwhile the jacobin party at Paris were indefatiga- 
ble in their endeavours to arouse the people against the 
convention ; and having wrought them to the pitch they 
considered suited to their purpose, on the night of the 
10th of May, 1795, they took all their measures for the 
arrangement of an attack on the morrow, and hordes of 
women were assembled, to form as it were, the advanced 
guard, as it was observed that the armed force could not 
fire upon females. Accordingly the next day, as soon 
as it was light, the tumult was general in the Fauxbourgs 
Saint Antoine and Saint Marceaux, and above all in the 
city. The factions caused to be rang such alarm bells as 
they could command; the générale was beaten, and 
cannon were fired; the mob, in its progress, kept in- 
creasing, as they advanced towards the ‘Tuilleries. 
«“ Bread!” and “The Constitution!” was the cry, and 
troops of armed men, having pikes, sabres, and all de- 
scriptions of weapons, with some battalions of sections, 
regularly equipped in battle order, composed this for- 
midable assemblage, and marched directly to the conven- 
tion. The deputies ran in haste to their posts, and one 
of them exclaimed, “ We must die in our seats!’’ whilst 
masses of the populace kept pouring into the hall. Ver- 
nier, the president, commanded silence, and was answer- 
ed by cries of « Bread! bread!” chiefly vociferated by 
the women, at the same time that a thundering noise 
was heard at a door, which was closed from the insur- 
gents endeavouring to force it. André Dumont who had 
succeeded to the presidency, called to a general whom 
he observed with a number of young men, to watch over 
the national representation, naming him at the same 
time commandant for the time being of the armed force. 
The commission was accepted, and an assurance given 
by the general, that he was ready to die in defence of 
the convention ; and proceeding to action, he soon re- 
stored some degree of tranquillity. Dumont then en- 














joined the people to quit the tribunes. Many obeyed, 
but the women insisted upon remaining ; 
general, re-entering with some fusiliers, and young men, | 
who had furnished themselves with whips, they suc- 
ceeded in driving away these pugnacious amazons, who, 
in retreating, screamed and uttered the most hideous 
cries. This awkward service accomplished, again an 
attempt was made to break open a door to the left, which 
at last gave way, and the deputies retired to the higher 
benches, whilst the gens-d’armerie formed before them for 
their protection, and some armed citizens of the sections 
entered by the door to the right, to drive away the popu- 
lace. They succeeded for the moment, and even seized 
some women; but the rabble returning reinforced, were 
victorious in their turn, when, fortunately, the section of 
Grenelle arriving, proved a most salutary relief; and 
Anguis, the deputy, putting himself at the head with a 
sabre in his hand, and with the cry of “ Forward!” 
charged the mob, who yielded, and withdrew. All the 
ambassadors of the different powers came to the conven- 
tion, to share the danger with its members, who for- 
mally rendered thanks to the diplomatists for their gene- 
rous devotion, 

The crowd, however, continued to increase. Svarcely 
had two or three sections time to occupy the national 
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palace, the masses of people augmenting and presenting 
so powerful a resistance, and rushing to the door which 
had been forced open, shouting, “To arms! To arms!” 
The defenders of the government flew to the spot threat- 
ened, and charged the assailants, who replied by a dis- 
charge of fire-arms. ‘The combat then became furious. 
Wounded by the bayonets, the first ranks of the factions 
would have retired ; but, pushed forward by those behind 
them, they were impe!led upon the weapons of the armed 
force, and, bearing down all before them, the rabble tri- 
umphantly filled the hall of the assembly. A young 
deputy, named Feraud, full of courage and devotion to 
his country, approached the mob, and, baring his breast, 
bid them kill him at once, declaring, that they should 
not enter but over his body, and threw himself upon the 
ground; but the infuriated mob, heeding him not, 
trampled upon him as they advanced. A young officer, 
named Mally, tore from the hat of one of the rioters an 
inflammatory inscription, when the ruffians instantly 
fired upon him, and he fell lifeless to the ground. They 
next rushed towards the president, Boissy d’Anglas, 
who, surrounded by sabres and bayonets, remained calm 
and immovable. Feraud, indignant at seeing him 
menaced, sprang forward, and by throwing himself upon 
Boissy d’Anglas, hoped to save him, when one of the 
pikemen caught Feraud by the coat, but, receiving a 
blow from an officer, he replied by discharging a pistol, 
which inflicted a mortal wound upon Feraud, whose 
body was instantly seized by the people, and exhibited in 
triumph, when a scene of confusion and tumult ensued, 
which beggars all description. Hundreds endeavoured 
to speak, but none could obtain a hearing ; but the pre- 
sident, whilst various deaths threatened him, still re- 
tained his firmness, and in the midst of the uproar, the 
head of the unfortunate Feraud was brought into the hall 
upon a pike. Boissy d’Ang!as was again placed in the 
most imminent peril; yet he shrunk not, but still regard- 
ed the mob with a stern and dignified brow. At last 
the rabble compelled the deputies to descend from the 
benches, and form in the middle circle, when they were 
forced to pass such decrees as the people thought proper 
to dictate. At last, through the activity of Legendre, 
and a few other deputies who bad contrived to quit the 
hall, a more formidable armed force was collected, and 
the rioters becoming fatigued, they were less ferocious 
and uproarious in their conduct. 
of the national guard, entering with a considerable party, 





Raffet, commandant 


bade the mob withdraw, but was answered with hootings. | 


The president in vain earnestly enjoined them to depart, 


and the protectors of the convention were obliged to have | 
recourse immediately to the bayonets, and an obstinate 


combat ensued. The insurgents, at first, recoiled ; but, 


rallying, they instantly drove back their antagonists, and | 
the deputy, Kervélégan, was wounded in the hand; but | 


a reinforcement of military arriving, the mob were com- 
pelled to give way, and, finally, to evacuate the hall. 
Thus was the convention at last delivered, at the sa- 
crifice of one of its members, from a ruffian rabble ; and 
no sooner had it regained its power, than a determination 
to proceed to vengeance was announced, and many mem- 
bers of the Mountain were arraigned for having approved 
and encouraged the mob; it was also decided that wo- 


when the| men should be excluded from the tribunes, and at three 


o’clock in the morning the assembly was dissolved, with 


an understanding that they were to meet again at ten | 


o'clock. 
<i 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Renewed attacks of the factions—Their retreat to the 
Fauxbourgs—Six deputies condemned to death—Af- 
fair of Quiberon bay—Peace with Spain—Revolt of 
the sections—General Menou—Barras—Buonaparte— 
Powerful insurrection—Preparations for the encounter 
—Dreadful alarm excited—Insurgents defeated. 


Meantime the factions, although repulsed, were not 
conquered; and, gathering their strength, the next day 


who were rank revolutionists, went over to the insurgents 
with their cannon. Each party loaded their pieces, and 
every preparation was made for a most sanguinary con- 
flict. Legendre, addressing the deputies, besought them 
to keep to their posts, observing, that nature had con- 
demned us all to death, and whether a little sooner or 
later, could be of no consequence. The assembly, there- 
fore, remained seated, each in his respective place. In 
the mean time the hostile bands kept sterniy regarding 
each other, waiting but a signal to commence the mortal 
fray. Some individuals, however, exclaimed, how dread- 
ful it would be, that so many fellow-citizens should de- 
stroy each other; and a parley was suggested; and 
finally it was agreed, that a deputation of the factions 
should be admitted into the assembly, to express, by 
petition, their desires. During this period, an immense 
number of well disposed persons had continued to accu- 
mulate, and the refractory battalions, finding themselves 
surrounded by such a majority of defenders of the go- 
vernment, began to feel their position rather equivocal, 
and they listened to the counsel of those who advised 
them to retire to their Fauxbourgs ; and thus ended this 
attempt of the factions to give law to the convention by 
the force of arms. 

The ricters, however, would not succumb, without 
another trial; and, entrenching themselves within the 
Fauxbourg St. Antoine, bade defiance to the authorities, 
and rescued the man who had been condemned to death 
for the murder of Feraud, pulling down the scaffold, 
dispersing the gens-d’armerie, delivering the culprit, and 
taking him under their protection in their Fauxbourg. 
But the convention, determining to act with vigour, 
summoned the insurrectionary suburb to surrender, which 
demand was made by General Menou, at the bead of 
three or four thousand troops of the line, and above 
twenty thousand of the national guard; and after some 
parley, the insurgents delivered up their cannon, and the 
assassin whom they had sheltered ; and this event might 
be considered as that which accomplished the total down- 
fall of the jacobins. 

The convention next, unrestrained by the fear of in- 
timidation from the populace, proceeded to the trial of 
those members whom they considered to have encouraged 
the late rietous proceedings, and the Rbal 
would not accept the pardon he was offered; but, ex- 
claiming, “ Liberty is lost!” stabbed himself with a 
poniard, and died instantly. 
noi, Duroi, Bourbotte, and Soubrany, were sentenced to 
death. They immediately delivered to the clerk of the 
court letters, seals, and miniatures, to be conveyed to 
their families, and having concealed a knife and a pair of 
scissors, they proceeded to destroy themselves, Romme, 
a stern, austere character, was the first to strike, and 
fearing he might miss his blow, he plunged the blade 
several times into his body, bis neck and his face, when 
Goujon, who was a remarkably handsome young man, 
snatched the weapon, and with one blow gave himself 
the mortal wound. Duquesnoi followed his example ; 
but Bourbotte, Durci, and Soubrany missed their aims, 


venerable 


Romme, Goujon, Duques- 
! 


and, bleeding, were conveyed to the seaffuld: and al- 
though Seubrany was deluged in his blood, and was 
suffering severely, the same proud air he had ever main- 
tained aceompanied him to the block ; his companions 


also displayed much dignity and firmness: and thus ex- 
pired the last members of the Mountain. 

It was about this period that the news arrived at Paris, 
of the disastrous termination of the expedition, which 
landed at Quiberon, under the auspices of the English, 
protected by their feet, and sustained by their funds, but 
which perished without effecting any object; and the 


| greater number of the prisoners, with M. de Sombreuil 


they proceeded to the scene of action with an accession | 
of force, and advanced with the utmost regularity and | 
order, having three battalions well organised, being those | 


of Quinze-vingts, De Montreuil, and De Popincourt, 
composed of strong hardy workmen, and directed by the 
most daring chiefs. 
convention, found several faithful sections already assem- 


This band, when arrived at the 


bled for the purpose of defending it; but the gunners, | 


their commander, were shot, having been taken with 
arms in their hands, combating against the republic. 
Tallien was blamed as being the principal, who caused 
the ferocious decree to be carried into foree ; but he de- 
fended his conduet, by observing, he only put in practice 
the existing laws of the country. From the different 
armies of France, the most favourable news arrived, and 
peace having been arranged with Spain, the republic had 
one enemy less to contend with, and which was after- 
wards cuaverted into an ally. 

The convention, having obtained an interval of calm, 
applied themselves most laboriously to the formation of a 
constitution, the principal features of which were, that a 
council composed of five hundred members, above thirty 
years of age, was to have the power of legislation, and 
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also a council to consist of two hundred persons, above 
forty years of age, to be styled elders ; and a directory to 
be formed of five members who were to deliberate upon 
the majority, having responsible ministers for promul- 
gating the laws and carrying them into effect, as also 
the command of the military and naval forces, &c. &c. 
The new constitution was presented to the people in due 
form, with whom it was never popular, which was very 
soon evident to the convention ; who, fearing a repeti- 
tion of the insurrectionary attacks they had so often 
experienced, had assembled a considerable number of 
troops near Paris. 

The sections, indignant at such a proceeding, soon be- 
gan to murmur, and even to organise the means of revolt, 
commencing, as usual, by petitioning the convention; 
and not obtaining what they considered satisfactory pro- 
mises, proposed to unite together, in order to give their 
demands the appearance of more weight ; and although 
all the sections, with the exception of the Quinze-vingts, 
accepted the constitution, yet they expressed their dis- 
appro!ation of certain decrees which appeared obnoxious 
to the Parisians at large. Symptoms of anarchy were 
soon manifested; bands of young men paraded the 
streets, shouting seditious cries; and when the military 
were sent to disperse them, resistance was opposed and 
sanguinary combats sometimes occurred. 

At length the thunder of revolt kept rolling on, and 
on the 3d of October, 1795, a number of the electors 
met inside the Odeon theatre, whilst a vast assemblage 
of people congregated around it from motives of curiosity. 
The authorities soon appeared, and enjoined the people 
to disperse, but were merely attended by six dragoons, 
and, unwilling to employ force, endeavoured to persuade 
the mob to retire; but the latter, surrounding the police 
officers and their attendants, took from them the torches 
which they carried, and obliged the dragoons to fly, when 
General Menou was ordered to repair to the spot with a 
column of men and two pieces of cannon ; but the crowd 
had withdrawn, and no one was to be found either inside 
or outside the theatre; and although this affair had no 
important result, yet it excited much uneasiness, fearing 
it was but the forerunner of more tumultuous scenes. 
On the morrow, an event much more formidable was 
announced ; eight of the sections, declaring themselves 





in rebellion to the government, had the générale beaten, 


summoning all the national guard to join their battalions, 
to watch over the public safeiy, threatened by the terror- 
ists. The convention, seeing itself once more menaced, 


again seut for General Menou, who arrived with troops 
and cannon. He first proceeded against the section of 
Lepelletier, which was assembled in the convent of Les 
Filles St. Thomas, and had proved the most inflamma- 
tory of the whole. Menou arrived there from the Rue 
Vivienue, surrounded by his cavalry, artillery, and infan- 
try ; be found the members ali armed, and when sum- 
moned to surrender, the president answered, “ Not until 


the last extremity.” Menou, enclosed in narrow streets, | 


and blocked in by a crowd, which was immense, preferred 
a capitulation to fighting; he therefore offered the insur- 
gents terms, agreeing to withdraw his troops if the sec- 
tionaries would separate, which was promised; thus 
Menou, by his weakness, and treating with the rebels, 
gave them confidence in their own strength; and from 
their not executing what they had engaged with the 
general to perform, it was imagined that Menou had be- 
trayed the cause of the convention, and reporis to that 
eflect were immediately conveyed to the assembly ; upon 
which Barras was named chief, as being known for a 
character of great decision and undaunted courage. Ma- 
dame Tussaud was well acquainted with him, as being 
one of her uncle’s most intimate friends. She observes, 
that he was a remarkably elegant man, of a commanding 
figure, being much above the middle height, and having 
a handsome countenance, with very fine dark eyes. He 
was of one of the most ancient families in France. It 
was a common remark to say, “as noble as the Barras, 
who are as ancient as the rocks of Provence.” He was 
the first who brought Napoleon Buonaparte into notice, 


having met him often at Madame Tallien’s, and there | 


formed a high opinion of him. Madame Tussaud de- 
clares, that it was generally supposed that Madame Tal- 
lien was a mistress of Barras; others have said the same 
of Josephine, which is most positively denied by Madaine 
Tussaud, who feels convinced that the empress was a 
strictly virtuous character. Barras, after the restoration, 
lived at Brussels, being exiled as a regicide, but still re- 
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| tained a fortune, and kept up an expensive establishment. 
| On that sanguinary day, the 5th of October, Barras fixed 
| upon Buonaparte to act under him, and it needed all his 
| energy to stem the tremendous force which was arrayed 
| against the government, and he undertook the direction 
of the whole. 

The drums continued beating, the tocsin sounding, 
emissaries passing and repassing to persuade and force 
the national guards to turn out against the conventional 
troops. The editor knew an Englishman named Guichet, 
who was one amongst the number of national guards, 
compelled to march to the theatre of action ; but affecting 
to stop behind to take some gravel out of his shoe, he 
contrived to evade the vigilance of his comrades, and 
returned home, unobserved, before the carnage begaz ; 
and he there found a friend of his, also an Englishman, 
who had likewise manceuvred, so as to quit his section 
unperceived. 

Buonaparte had under him about five thousand troops 
of the line, nearly fifteen hundred volunteer patriots, 
some gens-d’armes, a few invalids, and a legion of police, 
consisting, altogether, of about eight thousand; while 
the force opposed to him amounted to upwards of forty 
thousand, being principally composed of the different 
sections of the national guard. But Buonaparte had 
contrived to send Murat for the grand park of artillery, 
and had anticipated the insurgents, who attempted to 
obtain possession of it, just as it had been secured by 
their opponents. The measures adopted by Napoleon 
were of the most masterly kind; he kept a force in oc- 
cupation of the heights of Meudon, in case of defeat, 
that the convention might be able to retire there if retreat 
should prove necessary. He also made himself master 
of most of the roads around Paris, to prevent succours 
coming into the city to aid the factions, and to keep an 
egress open and free for retiring, if his troops should be 

worsted. 
| Meantime the sections showed much judgment in their 
dispositions, and several generals came and offered them 
their services, which were accepted; and their first ope- 
rations were both judicious and successful, having cap- 
tured all the provisions which Buonaparte had ordered to 
| be collected in the Tuilleries, and seized some arms 
destined for their adversaries. ‘The morning passed in 
preparations on both sides, and a short time in parleying, 
each appearing to wish to avoid so unnatural a combat, 
particularly Barras and Buonaparte, who lost much ad- 
vantage in not commencing the attack. The two hostile 
bands remained long regarding each other, befure a blow 
was struck. 

Madame Tussaud remarks, that no words can ever 
convey an adequate idea of the intense anxiety and 
| breathless terror with which people waited for the issue 
of this dreadful conflict; scarcely a family in Paris but 
had some relative engaged on one side or other of the 
| question ; and scarcely a female but was weeping for the 
probable fate of a husband, father, son, or brother. 

It was half past four in the afternoon, when Buona- 
parte sent eight hundred muskets and belts to the con- 
vention, bidding the members arm, and act as a corps de 
reserve, in case of necessity, which gave a forcible idea 
of the extent of the danger. At length General Dani- 
can, who commanded in chief for the sections, began the 
attack, by a discharge of musketry, to which Buonaparte 
replied by such a tremendous hail of grape, that hun- 
dreds were brought to the ground in the Rue St. Honoré, 
and particularly on the steps of the church of St. Roch; 
and, with the assistance of the corps of fierce patriots, 
the sectionaries were dislodged. Buonaparte appeared 
every where, and by the admirable management of his 
destructive discharges of artillery, he carried victory in 
every quarter where he appeated. But citizens are wiser 
now than they were then, and oppose the military as 
they did in the three days, with barricades, and taking 
possession of the houses. At six o'clock the combat 
was over. Buonaparte then scoured the streets, sweeping 
them with his artillery, wherever any resistance appeared. 

‘The next day the dead were buried, the wounded re- 
moved as speedily as possible, and the convention ap- 
peared disposed to consign all to oblivion, whilst the 
other party felt but too happy in not being called to 
account for their rebellidus conduct; the government 
merely adverted to the affair of the fifth of October, by 
rewarding those who had served it so faithfully, The 
most flattering eulogium was pronounced upon Barras, 
who declared that all the honour of the day was due to 
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General Buonaparte, the second in command; when an 
address of thanks was voted to him by the assembly. 

At this period, the convention passed many decrees, 
which appeared to emanate from feelings of humanity ; 
such as the abolition of the punishment of death, to take 
place when a general peace should be established ; per- 
mission to quit France, with leave to dispose of their 
property, to all who did not wish to live under the re. 
public ; and a general amnesty, to include every prisoner, 
except those who provoked the last revolt; and there 
was but one, a man named Lemaitre, against whom there 
was any accusation in that affair. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


Formation of a directory—Charette shot at Nantes— 
Kleber— Wonderful success of the French arms— 
Moreau—Peace between Naples and France—Royal- 
ist conspiracy—Féte to the army of Italy—Lord 
Malmesbury at Lille—Legislative assembly—Dissolved 
by force of arms—Merlin de Douni and Frencois de 
Neufchateau appointed directors—Buonaparte’s arrival 
in Paris. 


One of the first proceedings of the convention was to 
form a directory, to consist of five persons; and the 
choice fell upon Barras, Rewbell, Sieyes, Lareveilliere 
Lépaux, and Letourneur; but Sieyes declining, Carnot 
was elected in his stead. Madame Tussaud knew Rew- 
bell; he was about the middle height, rather stout, and 
strongly made; he was not very good-looking, but ex- 
tremely agreeable in his’ manners; he possessed much 
vigour of character, and singular aptitude in the trans- 
action of business. ‘The costume of the directors, Ma- 
dame Tussaud describes as most remarkable. A cherry 
coloured cloak, white silk pantaloons, turned down boots, 
waistcoat of silk, 4 l’Espagnol, the whole richly em- 
broidered with gold, Spanish hat and feathers. They 
held their court at the Luxembourg, were very easy of 
access, and always answered petitions within three days 
at farthest ; they were very popular during their govern- 
ment, and the guillotine was only used for criminals; 
they did not keep up much state, but principally acted as 
chief magistrates ; the taxes were not high during their 
sway. 

About this period the princess royal, the Duchess 
d’Angouléme, was delivered over tothe Austrian govern- 
ment, in exchange for some deputies, who had long been 
prisoners in that country, and she was received with 
every attention and respect due to ber rank. 

The war in Brittany and La Vendée recommenced ; 
material for the prosecution of hostilities having again 
been furnished by the English, and terminating with a 
result as unfavourable as the affair of Quiberon. After 
a most pertinacious and heroic resistance on the part of 
Charette, he was taken, and shot at, Nantes, which occa- 
sioned as much joy at Paris as if it had been the defeat 
of alarge army. Whilst the most satisfactory accounts 
were daily arriving of the brilliant success obtained by 
the French troops under Buonaparte in Italy, and Mo- 
reau and Kleber in Germany. ‘The latter was a particu- 
lar friend of Madame Tussaud’s uncle, and, she states, 
was considered one of the finest men in the French 
army. He was of colossal stature, and a man of the 
most undaunted courage. After acquiring the highest 
reputation for the skill and bravery he had displayed 
throughout a number of campaigns, he accompanied 
Buonaparte to Egypt, and after the departure of the 
latter, was appointed to the command of the French 
army, but was assassinated by a fanatic Turk. His 
widow is now living in London, teaching French ard 
German, and sometimes calls upon Madame Tussaud. 

The extraordinary success of Buonaparte about this 
time began to dazzle France, and indeed all Europe. 
His victory at Melessimo, at Mondovi, and his passage 
of the bridge of Lodi, appeared to fill the minds of all 
with admiration of his high military talents; and soon 
after an armistice being announced between the pope 
and the Freneh, as also with the King of Naples, and 
his gaining the battle of Castiglione, over Warmser—all 
contributed to increase his fame. - Meantime the French 
arms were as successful in other quarters, and the Pari- 
sians were almost bewildered with glory, the news of 
some fresh victory arriving almost daily. - General Kle- 
ber beat the Austrians at Sieg ; Moreau forced the passage 
of the Rhine at Strasbourg, and took Fort Kehl ; Jour- 
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dan effected the crossing the Llam; Moreau gained the 
battle at Ettlingen, whilst St. Cyr drove the Austrians 
from the left shore of the Neckar; and General Hoche 
succeeded in appeasing the troubles in the West. Thus 
France, at that period, had every reason to rejoice, having 
peace at home, and carrying on the war successfully on 
the enemies’ territory ; but, however brilliant these mili- 
tary achievements appeared to the world, the financical 
state of France was such, that she was almost on the 
verge of national bankruptcy. 

One feeble attempt was made to disturb the tranquillity 
of Paris, by a party who designated themselves the pa- 
triots, but who were, in point of fact, the remains of the 
jacobins, who, ever turbulent and dissatisfied, proceeded 
to a camp which formed in the plains of Grenelle, near 
Paris, and under the pretext of fraternising with the 
dragoons, sought to corrupt them; but some officers, 
penetrating their object, at once ordered the troops to 
charge them, and they were compelled to make a precipi- 
tate retreat, with the loss of many killed and wounded, 

At this period there appeared almost a rivalry for glory 
between Buonaparte and Moreau ; but few victories have 
gained a general more fame than did the retreat of the 
latter through the black forest ; and he shortly afterwards 
beat the Austrians, and took from them five thousand 
prisoners. Madame Tussaud describes him as a re- 
markably fine-looking man, with a very military aspect. 
He was admitted to be one of the best generals that 
France ever produced, and was, also, in every respect, a 
most estimabie character ; his courage and perseverance 
were never daunted. At the battle of Novi, he con. 
tinued to fight, after having had three horses killed under 
him. He was called the French Fabius, was very inti- 
mate with Napoleon at one period, who brought Moreau 
to Madame Tussaud’s to have his portrait taken; after- 
wards he was banished, having been accused of being 
connected with a conspiracy against the existing govern- 
ment. He retired to America, but returned to take the 
command at the battle of Dresden, when a cannon-shot 
took off both his legs, and he died much regretted by all 
who were capable of appreciating his virtues and his 
talents. His widow had pensions and honours awarded 
her, and was universally respected. 

Peace, at length, definitively arranged with the King 
of Naples, the evacuation of the Isle of Corsica by the 
English, and its occupation by the French, and several 
victories over the Austrians, were all at once announced 
at Paris, and diffused general joy. But with Lord 
Malmesbury, who had been entrusted with pacific over- 
tures from the cabinet of St. James’s to the directory, no 
amicabie adjustment could be effected, and his lordship 
received notice to quit Paris in twenty-four hours. 

Next arrived the account of the splendid battle of Ri- 
voli, wherein Buonaparte took thirteen thousand prison- 
ers; the passage of the Tyrol, by the French troops; 
the surrender of Mantua; the cunquest of Romagna; 
the duchies Urbino, Ancona, and of Loretto, and the 
signature of peace with the pope. Such a series of suc- 
cesses could not fail to raise the reputation of Napoleon 
to the highest standard; and the French nation, at this 
period, seems to have correctly appreciated his transcend- 
ent genius, 

In the midst of all this prosperity, the government 
continued to administer tke laws with justice, and France 
appeared contented and tranquil, executions having 
totally ceased. The on’: :nterruption to this harmony 
was a conspiracy formed by the royalists, through the 
means of Brottier, and other agents, who endeavoured 
to corrupt the troops, and were taken in the fact, tried 
and condemned ; but the punishment of death was com. 
muted for that of imprisonment, which was a proof of 
the mildness of the existing government, compared with 
that by which it had been preceded. The bulletins from 
the grand army of Italy announced an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of victories by the French troops under Buona- 
parte, who performed what were considered prodigies of 
military daring and talent ; amongst others, the crossing 
the Alps with his heavy artillery, and various enterprises 
equally wonderful, whilst his proclamations, and the 
terror of his name, half conquered before a blow was 
struck. Venice was subjugated by his consummate 
talent, and France became the mistress of all the Vene- 
lian territory ; whilst the Austrians were glad to sign the 
preliminaries of peace with the French at Léoben. 

Meantime, affairs in the interior of France proceeded 
with the utmost tranquillity ; the only change which 
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Barthélmy, as director, instead of Letonneur, who re- 
tired. Joseph Buonaparte took his seat among the five 
hundred, as deputy from the department of Liamone, in 
Corsica. But a subject of disquietude arose from the | 
violence of opinion expressed at a féte given to the army | 
of Italy by thecommanders, generals, officers, &c., | 
which, echoed by the soldiers, rather embarrassed the | 
directory, us the whole was published and disseminated 
throughout France, and which, being of an ultra revo- 
lutionary nature, excited the indignation of the moderate | 
and royalist party, who began to assume a menacing | 
tone. Those placed at the head of the nation, fearing 
for the stability of their position, caused a number of 
troops to approach Paris, and sent to Buonaparte, re- 
questing he would select one of his generals to take the 
command in the capital. He immediately fixed upon | 
Angereau, whom, because of his turbulent spirit, the 
commander-in-chief was glad of a pretext for removing | 
from the grand army, fearing that the ardour of his na- | 
ture, and his violent political feelings, might breed dis- | 
cord amongst the troops. The directory, who were | 
aware of Angereau’s character, were much disconcerted | 
by his arrival, but could do no other than confirm his 
nomination. 
Lord Malmesbury again appeared at Lille, with pro- 
posals from England for peace, which, after much con- 
sideration, were delivered to the directory for approval, as | 
also the terms submitted by Austria. Carnot and Bar- 
thélmy were of opinion that they should be accepted ; 
whilst Barras, and the other directors, opposed such a 





measure with much indignation, and many acrimonious 

remarks, At this period Madame de Staél was the star 

and centre of a brilliant suciety, which comprised within 

its circle the highest political characters of France, | 
besides many diplomatists and foreigners of distinction. 

She, by her influence, endeavoured to reconcile the dis- 

cordant members of the directory with each other, but | 
could not succeed in her laudable attempt; and, at the 

instigation of Barras, Carnot and Barthélmy were dis- 

missed from their high stations. As a grand political 

convulsion appeared inevitable, the directory appealed to | 
several generals, to ascertain on whom they could rely ; 
amongst the rest Kleber was questioned as to the part he 
would act, and made the following singular reply: «I 
shall fire op your enemies if they attack you; but in 
facing them I must turn my back upon you”—meaning, 
no doubt, that although he would defend the government, 
if assailed, yet that he could not approve the measures | 
which would provoke the people to resistance. Barras 
at length, with much cunning and address, assembled | 
the troops at midnight; and, under the command of | 
Angereau, they surprised all the military posts, which | 
were occupied by grenadiers attached to the legislative | 
assembly, and arrested the members who were of the 
moderate or supposed aristocratic party. Carnot, having | 
been warned in time, escaped by a back door in his gar- 
den; but Barthélmy was taken and conveyed to the 
temple. Some deputies attempted to occupy their usual 
seats in the hall of the assembly, but were by the military 
officers desired to withdraw, and they obeyed. Collect- 
ing, however, in greater numbers, by going on foot | 
through Paris to muster their colleagues, they determined 

on returning to the legislative palace, for the purpose of | 
deliberating, when they were refused entrance, and, on 
their persisting, were repulsed by the bayonet. They | 
then endeavoured to assemble at the house of the presi- 

dent, but were followed and compelled to disperse, and 

some of thein arrested ; whilst such members as were of | 
Barras’s party proceeded to the Odéon, which was de- 
signated as the locality for the new legislative assembly ; 
and the elders repaired to the Ecole de Medécine, obedi- 
ent to the iastructions of the directory, who pretended | 
that a conspiracy was preparing to overturn the republic, | 
and place the pretender, Louis the Eighteenth, upon the 

throne. Pichegru, Willot, Carnot, and Barthélmy were 

represented as the principal promoters of the royalist in- | 
surrection, as it was termed. All belonging to the club 
of Clichy were also implicated, with many others. The 
result of this extraordinary affair was the transportation | 
of fifty-three deputies, thirty-two authors, and two direc- 
tors, besides other citizens. Carnot escaped to Switzer- 
land ; Barthélmy was afforded the means of evading his | 
sentence, but would not profit by it, unless the directory | 
would openly sanction his retiring to Hamburg ; he, thete- 





fore, was sent to Cayenne, and his faithful servant ob- | 


took place in the government was the appointment of | 


tained leave to accompany him. This tremendous coup 
d’stat was evidently more the work of revenge, hatred, 
and jealousy, than that of a patriotic feeling, arising from 
any apprehension of the republic being in danger from 
the machinations of the royalists. Barras, Angereau, 
and a few more of violent opinions, wished to disembar- 
rass themselves of moderate men, who possessed talents 
superior to themselves, therefore was Carnot most par- 
ticularly inimical to their views. He was immediately 
replaced, as director, by Merlin de Douai, and Barthéelmy 
by Francois de Neufchateau. A considerable sensation 
was, at this time, excited by the death of General Hoche, 
one of the most able and talented servants of the repub- 
lic; uniting with a person possessing every attribute of 
manly beauty, the greatest physical strength and mental 
vigour. It was conjectured that he had been poisoned 
whilst in Brittany. The government availed itself of 
the opportunity thus afforded, of ridding themselves of 
the turbulent spirit of Angereau, by appointing him the 
successor of Hoche, to the command of the army in 

Germany. 

At length Buonaparte appeared in Paris. After all 
the glory he had acquired, he traversed France incognito, 
having ordered a house of moderate size and appearance 
to be engaged for him in the Rue Chantereine, and had 
more the air of being ashamed of himself, than that of 
anxiety to receive the congratulations of the Parisians, 
which he had so amply merited. There might be affecta- 
tion in this, as also in the extreme simplicity of the cos- 
tume in which he always appeared. At the soirée of 
the minister of foreign affairs (then Talleyrand), Buona- 
parte made his first appearance in public after his return 
to Paris, and there found the directors, deputies, and 
highest authorities of the nation, as well as the ambassa- 
dors from the foreign courts, all waiting with eagerness 
to see the heroic conqueror of Italy. He appeared hard- 
ly to notice the interest he excited, and without paying 
any particular attention to the mass of persons assem- 
bled, he went straight up to Admiral Bougainville, the 
celebrated navigator, with whom he remained long in 
conversation. He was reserved, and rather silent towards 
other persons. 

—— 
CHAPTER XXX, 

Reception of Buonaparte—Disturbances at Rome—Pro- 
jected expedition to Egypt—Effects of the battle of 
the Nile—Dreadful state of the French troops—E xpe- 
dition to Ireland—War resumed in Italy—Poisoning 
the sick at Jaffa—Murder of the French commission- 
ers—Napoleon quits Egypt—His return to Paris— 
Surrender of the English army—Suwarrow defeated 
by Massena. 


Madame Tussaud describes the reception of Buona- 
parte by the Parisians, and their anxiety to obtain a 
glimpse of that extraordinary individual, as exceeding, 
in enthusiastic eagerness, all that she bad ever before 
witnessed, even from the effervescent extravagance of 
the French people. Certainly, the plain facts of what 
the army of Italy had accomplished under his command 
were calculated to excite the wonder of the world. He 
had taken a hundred and {fifty thousand prisoners, a hun- 
dred and seventy colours, five hundred pieces of heavy 
artillery, six hundred field pieces, nine ships of the line, 
twelve frigates, twelve corvettes, and eighteen galleys. A 
succession of fétes were given to the illustrious warrior by 
the directors, ministers, and the members of the govern- 
ment, each endeavouring to outrival the other in the 
elegance and taste displayed in their entertainments, 
Buonaparte, in the midst of these magnificent assemblies, 
retained his usual simplicity of appearance, and conversed 
mostly with men whom he considered possessed of use- 
ful talents—such, in fact, as might prove serviceable to 
their country. 

The invasion of England had become, at this period, 
a universal topic of conversation. Buonaparte was offered 
the command of so important an expedition ; he listened 
to it, and feigned to consent; but other projects then 
occupied bis mind, which was constantly absorbed with 
a desire to extend his conquests to the East, and an ex- 
pedition to Egypt became the sole theme of his thoughts. 
Meantime disturbances in Rome, Holland, and Switzer- 
land, engaged the attention of the French government. 
The palace of Joseph Buonaparte, ambassador from 
France to Rome, was attacked by brigands, and General 
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Duphot massacred ; upon which the indignant diploma- 
tist immediately quitted the papal territories. An aide- 
de-camp of General Minard was killed in Switzerland 
by two peasants, which proved the signal for war, and 
the French troops, under Marshal Brune, did not fail 
amply to revenge themselves upon the inhabitants of 
Berne, and other cantons, also possessing themselves of 
a considerable treasure at the expense of the vanquished. 

The new elections passed with the utmost tranquil- 
lity, and France appeared to breathe freely; the only 
change in the administration of the government was 
that of Treilhard being elected director, in the place of 
Francois de Neufchateau ; and Buonaparte having com- 
municated his project respecting Egypt to the directory, 
it was favourably entertained by many who possessed an 
influential voice in the affairs of state. Some, however, 
opposed the scheme with much pertinacity, and foresaw 
all the evil consequences attendant on that ill-judging 
expedition. Larévelliere, one of the directors, displayed 
much judgment in the picture he traced of the probable 
disasters which must await so hazardous an enterprise. 
The arguments of Napoleon, however, prevailed, and 
the strictest secrecy, as to the destination of the expedi- 
tion, was observed. 

The fate of this adventure was sealed by Nelson at 
the battle of the Nile; and such, in fact, as was fore- 
seen by persons of mature judgment, who were not car- 
ried away by enthusiasm. What rational hope could 
France cherish of retaining a conquest beyond the seas, 
when England possessed such a maritime supremacy ? 
For the same reasons the French had lost their posses- 
sions in America, in Africa, in India, &c.; therefore ex- 
perience ought to have taught her a better lesson than 
to expose so much treasure and so many men to almost 
certain destruction. 

Napoleon, after the total loss of the French fleet, still 
for some time pursued a victorious career in Egypt, es- 
tablished himself at Grand Cairo, and endeavoured there 
to form a government, and introduce European laws, as 
also the urts and sciences, respecting the religion of the 
country, and pursuing every means to conciliate its in- 
habitants. He sustained a considerable loss of men, 
not only in the battles of the Pyramids, and in the cap- 
ture of Alexandria and Cairo, but also from the uature 
of the climate, from extreme privations, dreadful thirst, 
famine, and ill health. ‘These he endured with wonder- 
ful fortitude, and, by his example, endeavoured to sus- 
tain his drooping soldiers, when many of his officers, 
even to the generals, yielded to murmuring and despair. 

Madame Tussaud describes the sensation excited in 
Paris, by the news of the battle of the Nile, as being 
the most powerful; the French not only regretting the 
loss of their fleet, but feeling much alarm for the fate of 
their army, to which there was no possibility of sending 
either reinforcements or succours. Next followed an 
account of an absurd expedition, sent to Ireland, under 
General Humbert, consisting of only fifteen hundred 
men, who fought with heroism, and totally defeated 
General Lake, but were soon compelled to surrender, 
being surrounded by General Cornwallis with overpower- 
ing numbers. The English, however, afforded the 
French some compensation for the failure of their mad 
enterprise upon Ireland, by attempting to destroy some 
locks, and other works, at Ostend. A number of men 
were disembarked for that purpose, under the protection 
of the shipping ; but, as soon as they landed, they were 
attacked by a superior force, and obliged to lay down 
heir arms, to the amount of two thousand. 

Meantime war was resumed in Italy, with much credit 
to the French arms: the Neapolitans were commanded 
by the unfortunate General Mack, who was beaten in 
all directions. ‘The Lazzaroni were in vain armed for 
the defence of Naples, and were slaughtered in immense 
numbers by the French troops in their capture of the 
city. Austria, encouraged by the promises of aid from 
Russia, openly began to display certain hostile demon- 
stritions towards France; when the latter, finding that 
all explanations on the subject were evaded by the court 
of Vienna, at once declared war against the emperor, 
and opened the campaign with brilliant success, but 
afterwards met with the most serious checks. 

Meantime Buonaparte proceeded in bis career in the 
East, evtountering many obstacles, not only from the 
hostilities of the natives, but from “the casualties inci- 
dental to the climate. Jaffa, having surrendered to his 


arms after a severe struggle, was covered with the slain, 
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and the number of dead bodies so infected the air as to 
engender the plague, rendering it necessary for the 
French army to quit the place, and leave five hundred 
and eighty of their countrymen in the hospitals, affected 
with the disease, to their fate. Much has been said, 
both in affirmation and in contradiction, as to Buona- 
parte’s having suggested the poisoning of the unfortu- 
nate sick, whom he could not take with him without 
extending the pestilence to his whole army. The Baron 
Desgennettes was the principal physician to the French 
army in Egypt, aod his daughter assured the editor, that 
it was proposed to her father by Buonaparte to adminis- 
ter some drug that would afford an easy death to the 
wretched beings whom he was compelled to abandon, 
adding, that as soon as the French army quitted Jaffa, 
it would be entered by that of the enemy, who would 
torture and mutilate such prisoners as fel] into their 
hands, demanding of Desgennettes if it were not an act 
of humanity to save those unhappy beings, whose death 
appeared inevitable from the plague, the additional suf- 
ferings which would be inflicted on them by a set of 
barbarians? Monsieur Desgennettes, however, recoiled 
with horror from the perpetration of such un act; but 
Buonaparte found one who was less scrupulous, and who 
complied with the demand. 

At length Russia entered into the contest against 
France, and sent an army, under Suwarrow, which 
proved a powerful aid to the allies, who, in several en- 
counters, obtained great advantages over the French 
troops. At this time an affair occurred which excited 
extreme indignation in France. Messieurs Benedict, 
Roberjot, and Jean Debry, who had long been occupied 
at Radstadt as commissioners from France at the con- 
gress, were assailed, in returning to their country, by 
some hussars, whilst in their carriages; two of them 
were murdered by the side of their families, but Jean 
Debry recovered from his wounds. Austria made some 
apologies for the commission of so brutal an outrage, 
but it did not appear that the perpetrators were ever 
punished for so treacherous an act. 

The interior government ef France covtinued to pro- 
ceed with tolerable tranquillity. Sieyes was elected di- 
rector in the place of Rewbell; great exertions were 
made to supply the means of defending the country 
against the very powerful forces by which it was threat- 
ened, and to guard the immense extent of territory 
which the republic had acquired. Lucien Buonaparte 
began to render himself conspicuous in advocating ener- 
gelic republican measures; although, with the Abbé 
Bieyes, he took every opportunity of paving the way for 
the aggrand sement of Napoleon, and contrived to com- 
municate their projects to him, which first engendered 
his determination to quit Egypt, and return, as speedily 
as possible, to Paris. Many reasons have been given for 
this decision; amongst others, the ill success of the 
French army in Italy, where they were fast losing the 
immense advantages which he had acquired for the re- 
public. The loss of the battle of Novi had produced 
the most disastrous eflects. ‘The directory was furiously 
attacked by the newspapers, whilst the legislators them- 
selves were quarreling with each other; and it was 
urged by the friends of Napoleon, that his presence at 
Paris might be of the utmost service in consolidating 
the power of the government, which «as neutralised by 
intestine divisions, and ull their efforts paralysed by the 
threats and violence of various factions. Others have 
stated that Buonaparte foresaw the ultimate loss or de- 
struction of his army in Egypt, and wishing to avoid 
sharing its disgrace, he was glad to fix upon any pre- 
text for withdrawing from so disastrous a theatre of ac- 
| tion. Such are the different causes assigned for his 
suddenly quitting his army ; but it is most reasonable to 
suppose, that ambition was the real motive which influ- 
enced his conduct, foreseeing, from the representations 
| which he received of the state in which France then 
was, that an opportunity presented itself of accelerating 
his own elevation to power. 

Accordingly, he communicated his intentions to such 
only as he intended to associate with him in his flight ; 
and, on the 22d of August, 1799, he, and his compan- 
ions, embarked on board the frigates Le Muiron and La 
Carrere, commanded by Rear-Admiral Gantheanme, and 
followed by the Xebecks, La Revanche, and La Fortune. 
| He had selected several generals whom he wished to re- 
turn with him to France; amongst others, Murat, 
Lannes, Berthier, Marmont, &e. The latter had always 








been much in favour with Napoleon, although some- 
times so unfortunate in his military operations as to in- 
cur reproof. Madame Tussaud remembers Marmont as 
a fine handsome young man, of gentlemanly manners 
and appearance ; but there are few who have been so 
peculiarly situated and exposed to popular condemna- 
tion. In 1814 he was accused of having sold Paris to 
the allies, (perhaps unjustly:) in 1830 he led his troops 
against the people of Paris, and has ever since been the 
object of their execration. “ He only obeyed the orders 
of the king and government which he served,” is the 
answer of his advocates.® 

Notwithstanding that the Mediterranean was swarm- 
ing with British vessels of war, of all burthens and 
sizes, Napoleon miraculously escaped them all, and, 
landing at Frejus, proceeded immediately to Paris, 
through a country that was in a delirium of joy at his 
return ; and it is even stated that Monsieur Baudin, de- 
puty for Les Ardennes, who had thought Buonaparte 
was for ever lost, was so transported at the news of bis 
arrival, that his emotion overcame him, and he expired 
on the instant he heard the tidings. 

Madame Tussaud well recollects Napoleon’s return to 
Paris ; he was dressed in the costume of a Mamaluke, 
in large white trowsers, red boots, waistcoat richly em- 
broidered, as also the jacket, which was of crimson vel- 
vet. He arrived about eight in the evening, and the 
cannons of the Invalids fired a salute. His first visit 
was to his mother, who lived in the Vieille Rue du 
Temple, just above the Cadran Bleu. 

Amongst other attacks upon the territory of the re- 
public, was that of the landing of the Duke of York in 
Holland, with a considerable force, and which was united 
with a body of Russian troops, having a most formidable 
appearance. ‘Their first operations were successful ; but 
being totally defeated at the battle of Kastricum by 
Marshal Brune, the whole English army was obliged to 
surrender by capitulation at Alkmaar. In the mean 
time Massena, having overcome Suwarrow, compelled 
him to evacuate Switzerland; which shed much lustre 
on the French arms, as he was evnsidered one of the 
first generals of the age, and in some degree compen- 
sated for reverses sustained in other quarters, 


—<»—— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Napoleon's operations—Removal of the councils to St. 
Cloud—Barras resigns—Napoeleon’s address to the 
elders—Lucien’s firmness—Dissolution of the council 
of five hundred—Consulate appointed—Massena— 
Cambacérés—Le Brun—French army crosses Mont 
Bernard—Battle of Marengo—General peace—Fouché 
—Madame Tussaud’s arrival in England. 


Buonaparte had not been many days at Paris before 
he was well informed of the exact state of affairs, and of 
the interest and objects of the different parties which 
composed the government, one point alone being more 
conspicuous than any other, which was its instability, 
caused, as it were, by a universal discord pervading the 
directory, the council of five hundred, that of the elders, 
the ministers, and almost every department appertaining 
to the legislative and executive power. Napoleon saw 


* The editor dined in company with Marshal Mar- 
mont, at the French consul’s, at Smyrna, in 1834, and 
found him, in appearance, a complete picture of an Eng- 
lish fox-hunter; a good looking man, rather above the 
middle height, ruddy complexion, and agreeable counte- 
nance ; his manners were frank, easy, and animated. It 
has always been stated that he not only lost the battle 
of Salamanca, but also one of his arms in the action; 
but this is an error, as he has the perfect use of both 
those members. He was accompanied by two very gen- 
tlemanly young men, in the quality either of aides-de- 
camp or of secretaries. One of them was from Liverpool ; 
an extremely well informed and traveled Englishman. 
He described the marsha! as being a man of iron, whom 
no fatigue or climate could subdue ; as, notwithstanding 
the intense beat of Asia Minor, in the month of August, 
he would be for eleven hours on horseback, regardless 
of the sun’s rays, in his eagerness to explore every ob- 
ject that was worthy his notice, until his attendants were 
ready to drop from exhaustion. But on the whole, both 
the companions of the marshal spoke of him in tLe 
highest terms. - 
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his course, and took his measures secretly, cautiously, 
and with the most subtle policy and address. He gained 
over to his cause all the highest military characters, and 
secured such as he considered the most talented and in- 
fluential in the state. The leading members of the go- 
vernment, however, were not blind as to what was in 
agitation, and offered Napoleon the command of which- 
ever army he should think proper to accept, hoping, by 
that means, to disembarrass themselves of so formidable 
a rival to their power, and in whom they could foresee 
an arbitrary dictator. But he, penetrating their object, 
refused every appointment that should remove him from 
Paris, and pleading enfeebled health and extreme fatigue, 
stated that he required repose. Through the medium of 
Sieyes, Buonaparte managed to have the council of five 
hundred transferred to St. Cloud, for which proposition 
means had been adopted for securing a majority, he en- 
gaging to escort them with a body of troops to their 
assigned locality. The pretext for the translation of the 
council of five hundred and the elders to St. Cloud was, 
that they would there be more free from being menaced 
and assailed by conspirators, which had too often occur- 
red to the different legislative assemblies, and that there 
was every probability of its recurring ; it was also stated 
that, to prevent any disorder or tumult arising on the 
part of the factious, Buonaparte himself would, by his 
presence, protect the removal of the members. 

These short but pithy sentences were uttered by Na- 
poleon: “ What has been done with that France which 
[ left so brilliant? I left her in peace—I find her over- 
whelmed with war. I left her covered with glory and 
victories—I find her overwhelmed with defeats and dis- 
grace. I left her with millions sent from Italy, and I 
find them dissipated, and France in misery! What is 
become of the hundred thousand warriors who were my 
companions in arms? They are dead!” There was so 
much of biting truth in these remarks, that they fell as 
daggers-on the hearts of the directors, to whose malad- 
ministration of affairs, since Napoleon had quitted Paris, 
every misfortune was imputed, and Barras, the principal 
superintendent of all, yielded to Buonaparte’s advice, 
and resigned ; Sieyes and Ducos followed his example ; 
Gohier and Moulins, the other directors, resisted. In 
fact, partly by force, by stratagem, and persuasion, the 
sittings of the councils were transferred to St. Cloud ; 
and no sooner were the members there installed, than 
Napoleon, with his magnificent etat major (staff) ap- 
peared within the ball of the elders, and addressed them 
in an energetic speech upon the state of the country ; 





but, unaccustomed to speak in public, except an barangue | 


or appeal to his soldiers, the tone of his voice, although 
loud, betrayed some embarrassment, and he was much 
disconcerted by the interruption of a remark from the 
deputy Lindet. 
amongst the elders in favour of Napo!lvon’s measures ; 
it was therefore but treading on a carpet of roses com- 
pared to what he had to encounter in the council of five 
hundred ; where, entering with his grenadiers, whom he 
left at the extreme end of the hall, he was assailed with 
cries of « What! soldiers here? Down with the tyrant! 
Down with the dictator!” Buonaparte had to pass by 
a number of the members, in order to arrive at the bar; 


but advanced with a bold and firm step, amidst the me- | 


nacing looks and gestures of the deputies, who continued 
to order him out, and crowded around him. Napoleon 


However, a majority was pre-engaged | 
| ance that it would not hurt bim. 


ward within the hall, fearing for the fate of his brother, 
sent in ten grenadiers for his protection, who, stating by 
whose orders they entered, induced Lucien to quit the 
council; and, mounting a horse, he joined his brother, 
and harangued the troops with considerable effect, which 
terminated by an order for Murat and Leclere to enter 
the hall of assembly with a battalion of grenadiers and 
disperse the members, who did not attempt to resist such 
powerful arguments, but escaped by doors, windows, or 
any means of egress they could find; and thus was the 
council of five hundred summarily dissolved by military 
power. 

Such was the daring and arbitrary act of that as- 
piring man, whose glory was ultimately consumed in the 
furnace of his own ambition, whilst he was doomed to 
moulder away his latter days in an unhealthy clime, 
upon a dreary rock. Who, then, would wish to rise as 
so brilliant a sun, to set, alas! in so starless a night ? 


“ Not all his dread power, profusely displayed, 
Could arrest the sad menace of fate ; 
His palace another’s, his legions dismayed ; 
A gray stone just tells where the warrior is laid ! 
And we muse on the fall of the great.” 


The formidable coup d'etat which annihilated the go- 
vernment of the directory was immediately succeeded 
by the provisional appointment of three consuls, who 
were Buonaparte, Roger Ducos, and Sieyes; but the 
two latter were soon succeeded by Cambacérés and Le 
Brun, whilst the former was named first consul; and 
here may be considered to end the history of the revo- 
lution, which resolved itself into a government of mili- 
tary despotism, under the guidance of a talented but 
arbitrary dictator. ‘The first measures of his consulate 
displayed extreme wisdom and moderation, and soon 
prosperity beamed over France as if by inspiration, The 
ministerial appointments were judicious: 
war; Lucien, the home department ; Talleyrand, foreign 
affairs ; whilst Fouché retained the superintendence of 
the police. 

Madame Tussaud well knew the three consuls; she 
was sent for to the Tuilleries to take the likeness of 
Napoleon when he was first consul, and was desired to 


be there at six o’clock in the morning. Accordingly she | 


Berthier, for | 





| 


repaired to the palace at the time stated, She was usher- | 


ed into a room, where she found the renowned warrior, 
with his wife and and a Madame Grand-Maison, whose 


husband was a deputy and partisan of Napoleon’s.— | 
Josephine greeted her with kindness, conversed much | 


and with extreme affability ; Napoleon said but little, 
spoke in short sertences, and rather abruptly. 


she begged he would not be alarmed, adding an assur- 
« Alarmed !” he ex- 
claimed; “I should not be alarmed if you were to 
surround my head with loaded pistols.” Josephine beg- 
ged Madame Tussaud to be very particular, as her 
husband had consented to undergo the operation to 
please her, for whom the portrait was intended. 

Some time after, Napoleon came to Madame Tus- 
saud’s, and brought with him Massena and one of his 
aides-de-camp, for the purpose of having their likenesses 


When | 


| she was about to put the liquid plaster upon his face, 


| taken; and, alluding to the latter, bid her take great | 


appeared agitated, but shrunk not, whilst his grenadiers, | 


thinking be was in danger, advanced, and threw their 
arms around him, to preserve him from the threatened 
poniards which were hovering over him ; and the mem- 
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bers were compelled by the bayonets of the soldiers to | 


retire, whilst Napoleon was conveyed outside the hall, 
and instantly mounting his horse, addressed his soldiers, 
relating what had happened, and was answered by cries 
of “ Vive Buonaparte !” 

Meantime, within the council, the storm raged more 
violently than ever, directing all its thunder upon Lu- 
cien Buonaparte, who was president of the assembly, 
and braved the tempest with that coulness and nerve 


which belongs but to few, never betraying the slightest | 


excitement, but boldly defending his brother, and con- 


/ 


demning the members for not having afforded him his | 


just due—finding he could not himself obtain an impar- 
tial hearing, he quitted the presidential chair, and, dis- 
robing himself of his insignia of office, threw down his 
tocque and toga. 

Napoleon, from without, hearing what was going for- 





| cérés, who, she states, was considered as a man of high 


pains with his portrait, observing that it was a complete 


head of Christ, the features of the aide-de-camp bearing | 


much resemblance to the representations of our Saviour. 


Napoleon appeared to take great notice of what he saw, | 


but made few remarks. 

Massena was a man whom Madame Tussaud describes 
as having something very striking in his appearance ; 
above the middle height, and rather stout than otherwise. 
He was very highly esteemed, on account of his military 
talents, which he displayed in the most masterly style, 


when opposed to Suwarrow, whom he totally defeated, | 


which misfortune the northern veteran never recovered. 
Massena was considered the greatest plunderer amongst 
the French generals; and, having become rich, and 
wishing to enjoy his fortune, he was sent, contrary to 
his wish, to take the command of the army of Portugal, 
against Wellington, where be neither cared to expose 
his person, nor to exert his talents, only desiring to live 
in quiet, and Juxuriate in his wealth; he died in 1817, 
at Paris, and his riches were divided amongst his family. | 

Madame Tussaud also touk the likeness of Camba- 
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talent; during the revolution he filled with credit 
number of important offices; his person was rather im- 
posing; he was tall, and stoutly made; he bad large 
features, prominent nose, and good complexion. He 
was much celebrated for the excellent dinners he was in 
the habit of giving; was renowned as being a famous 
epicure, and having accumulated much wealih, had 
ample means of indulging in the enjoyment of bis fa- 
vourite propensity, 

Le Brun, Duke de Plaisance, the other consul, Ma- 
dame Tussaud observes, was an extremely handsome 
man, with most pleasing manners; he was of the mid- 
die height, with very light hair and fair complexion ; had 
held office even under Louis the Fifteenth, having been 
secretary to the chancellor, Maupeon ; was also the friend 
of Turgot. He was a man of the first literary attainments, 
and his poetry is much admired ; he acquired an ample 
fortune, and in the latter part of his life lived in an ele- 
gant retirement. 

Lucien Buonaparte, Madame Tussaud describes as 
the finest looking man of the family; rather above the 
middle height, and baving good features; his manners 
elegant, and he has given proofs of a highly cultivated 
mind; his decision of character was remarkable, and at 
the critical moment, at St. Cloud, on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, his elequence, firmness, and presence of mind were 
highly serviceable to the cause of his brother Napoleon. 
During his residence in England he was much respect- 
ed, and there produced his poem of “ Charlemagne.” 
He ultimately retired to Italy, and was made prince of 
Canino by the pope. 

As soon as Napoleon had completely organised the 
system of government he had established, and given so- 
lidity to ali the institutions and departments, military, 
political, and civil, he quitted Paris, and joined the army 
near Lausanne, on the 16th of May, 1800; and, cross- 
ing the mountain of the Great St. Bernard, wit': all his 
heavy artillery, mortars, &c., astonishing the world by 
so gigantic an enterprise ; and when his men were ex- 
hausted with fatigue, they found, upon the summit, a 
feJst prepared for them, which had been arranged by the 
contrivance of Napoleon, aided by the monks. He after- 
wards founded an hospital on the spot. He next gained 
the battle of Marengo, and after various successes, again 
returned triumphantly to Paris. On the 24th of De- 
cember an event occurred, which, Madame Tussaud 
declares, threw Paris, for a time, into the utmost con- 
sternation; a machine having been contrived for the 
destruction of Napoleon, but exploded half a minute too 
late, by which means he escaped ; and as he was, at that 
period, extremely popular, the attempt upon his life was 
viewed with horror by the Parisians. The English, the 
Chouans, and the jacobins, were severally accused, as 
having been conceined in the plot, and two Chouans 
were found guilty, and beheaded. 

Peace being concluded between France and Austria, 
preliminaries to the same effect were soon after com- 
menced with England, and finally arranged on March 
the 27th, 1802, at Amiens, between the French and 
British governments, when Madame Tussaud, desirous 
of availing herself of the opportunity thus afforded of 
visiting England, endeavoured to procure a passport for 
that purpose; but Fouche, the minister of police, whom 
she knew, refused her, as it was contrary to the laws of 
the country then existing to allow any artists to leave 
France. Fouché was well aware of Madame Tussaud’s 
talents, and therefore opposed her quitting the French 
territory. She describes him as rather a good looking 
man, thin and sharp featured, somewhat above the mid- 
dle height ; he used occasionally to visit at her uncle's. 
His life was disgraced by several sanguinary acts, he 
having presided over some of the massacres in the pro- 
vinces. He was made Duke of Otranto by Napoleon. 
The sister of Robeapierre is said to have lived with him 
as a mistress; even under the restoration he stil] con- 
tinued to retain his situation as minister of police, but 
ultimately retired to Prague. At last he was prevailed 
upon to sign Madame Tussaud’s passport for Kogland ; 
and she was much rejoiced at being enabled to visit that 
country, which has always proved a safe and hospitable 
retreat io the foreigner; where the stability of the go- 
vernment has ever been such as to lull all fears of revolu- 
tion, with the consequent scenes of carnage; where 
gnius, from whatever clime, is fostered; and where the 
unfortunate exile receives the same protection as the 
native: and she has experienced the full enjoyment of 
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all those blessings since her residence in the country ; 
and not only have her works received the meed of praise 
from its inhabitants, but her talents have been justly ap- 
preciated by a generous and discerning public, and most 
liberally patronised ; whilst she has the satisfaction to 
find, that after a residence of thirty-six years in Eng- 
land, inclusive of the last five in London, her exhibition 
has become more than ever a favourite and fashionable 


resort. And now, having brought her through scenes of 
slaughter, delivered her from imprisonment, relieved her 
from the terrors of the guillotine, and conducted her, 
scot free, to a secure and happy haven, she takes leave 
of the reader, hoping that her “ Memoirs and Reminis- 
cences” will meet with as much encouragement from the 
public as has hitherto been accorded to her performances 
of art. 





From the Albion. 


Fahits and Opinions of the Poets. 
BEATTIE. 


Dr. Beattie had one peculiarity which often made his 


friends smile—the object of his supreme aversion was 
the crowing of a cock! So well was this understood that, 
in his latter days, the lads attending Aberdeen College, 
when they wished for a holiday, used to watch the pro- 
fessor as he approached his class-room, and throw down 
a cock in his path! The noble chanticleer would flap 
his wings, and perbaps emit his favourite solus cum sola, 


when the querulous author of “ The Minstrel,” arrested 
in his progress as if by the sting of a serpent, turned on 


bis heel, and shrank back into the house. ‘here was 
no class or lecture that day. This morbid feeling even 
found its way into Beattie’s poetry. In the midst of 
some of the finest stanzas of “ The Minstrel,” we are 
startled .t finding the following anathema. 


« Proud harbinger of day, 
Who seared’st the vision with thy clarion shrill, 
Fell chanticleer ! who oft hath wrest away 
My fancied good, and brought sulstantial ill ! 
QO, to thy cursed scream, discordan: still, 
Let harmony aye shut her gentle ear ; 
‘hy boastful mirth let jealous rivals spill, 
Insult thy crest, and glossy pinions tear. 
And ever in thy dreams the ruthless fox appear.” 


Was ever chanticleer so lectured before? The crow- 


ing of the cock is almost as poetical as the singing of 
the lark or the nightingale. It is associated in our 
minds with the fresh and healthy simplicity of nature— 
with the innocence of childhood and the rural charms of 
a country life. We think of old Chaucer and his tale 
of the “ Nun’s Priest ;” of his thrifty widow, whose 
homestead boasted a splendid chanticleer, that clapped 


his wings, and sang upon his roost before the matin-bell 
was rung. 
«“ High was his comb, and coral-red withal. 

In dents embattled like a castle wall ; 

His bill was raven biack, and shone like jet; 

Blue were his legs, and orient were his feet ; 

White were his nails, like silver to behold; 

His body glittering like the burnished gold.” 

There is a picture, “glittering like the burnished 
gold,” and worthy the brilliant pencil of a Jan Steen 
Cuoyp! Then, the “ buried majesty of Denmark” vanished 
at the crowing of the morning cock, as Marcellus and 
Bernardo watched upon the platform—another poetical 
association added to “ fell chanticleer.” When Milton 
enumerates the attractions of rural mirth and liberty, he 
pictures the dappled dawn, the lark, the sweet-brier, and 
the vine; but he does not forget another feature in the 
rustic scene. 
«“ The cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin.” 


« The life of man,” says Jeremy Taylor, the Shak- 
speare of divines—* the life of man comes upon him 
slowly and insensibly. But as, when the sun approaches 
towards the gates of the morning, he first opens a little 
eye of heaven, and sends away the spirits of darkness, 
and gives light to a cock, and calls up the lark to matins, 
and by-and-by he gilds the fringes of a cloud, and peeps 
over the eastern hills, thrusting out his golden horns, 
like those which decked the brow of Moses when he was 
forced to wear a veil, because himself had seen the face 
of God; and still, while a man tells the story, the sun 
gets up higher, till he shows a fair face and a full light, 





and then he shines one whole day, under a cloud often, 
and sometimes weeping great and little showers, and 
sets quickly—so is a man’s reason and his life.” 

Having thus buried the ridiculous idiosyncrasy of 
Beattie under a mass of authorities, let us see how he 
himself describes a morning in summer. 


« But who the melodies of morn can tell ! 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain side— 
The lowing herd—the sheepfold’s simple bell— 
The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley—echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs above— 
The hollow murmur of the ocean tide ; 
The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 


The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark— 

Crown’d with her pail the tippling milkmaid sings— 
The whistling ploughman stalks afield—and hark ! 
Down the rough slope the ponderous wagon rings— 
Through rustling corn the hare astonished springs— 
Slow tolls the village clock the drowsy hour— 

The partridge bursts away on whirring wings; 

Deep mourns the turtle in sequester’d bower, 

And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tower.” 


- 
= 


This is a noble description, fresh as morn itself, and 
steeped in Parnassian dews. ‘The landscape is Scotish, 
|a little idealised. ‘There we have the wild brooks and 
| mountains, shepherds in the lonely valleys, and the 
| ocean murmuring among creeks and bays at the feet of 
| ruined castles. The “clamorous horn” pertains more to 
| merry England, and we must assign to it also the “ pon- 
| derous wagon” and the “village clock.” The small 
| Scotish carts and shelties are the reverse of ponderous; 
| and a Scotish village is generally a very ragged, unsightly 
| collection of houses. The laird builds his mansion 
| within his policy, or grounds, away from his cotters, and 

from the shoemaker, tailor, and blacksmith; and tbe re- 
| tired Scotish gentry generally settle down in villas adjoin- 
| ing towns. An English village—clean, neat, white- 
washed cottages, with handsome houses here and there, 
each with its garden and green painted rails, the village 
| pump and pond, common, and old trees, and venerable 
| church, sun-dial, and clock—presents a scene of quiet, 
comfort, and happiness that cheers and elevates the heart 
to witness. See it in a May morning, when the hedges, 
and orchards, and roadsides, are all one flush of blossom, 
and every twig and bush are rife with birds, and what 
| scene could be more lovely? The system of inclosures 
| has, in many instances, narrowed the range of the poor 
| man’s enjoyments, but there is at present a strong desire 
| among the rural aristocracy to remedy this evil, and to 
revert to a better state of things. The Scotish peasantry 
are in a much worse condition; their landlords, ambitious 
of vying with the English squires, and of residing part 
of the year in the south, too often rackrent their tenants 
to accomplish this object ; and the tenants in their turn, 
screw down the price of labour to the lowest scale of 
existence. ‘The soil is admirably cultivated ; patient toil 
and perseverance, and skill have surmounted the difficul- 
ties presented by nature; yet the life of a poor Scotish 
cotter or labourer is really a scene of constant privation 
and ill-rewarded toil. Beattie, therefore, in drawing his 
native landscape, coloured it with the bues of imagina- 
tion, and bathed its gloomy shadows in sunshine. Like 
Thomson, he looked on his goodly frame, the earth, with 
unqualified transport and delight; he saw in it the mate- 
rials of poetry and of happiness, and, like the prophet 
whose lips were touched as with a coal of fire from the 
altar he breaks out into a burst of inspired enthusiasm, 
the highest he ever reached. 
« O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ! 
The warbling woodland, the resuunding shore, 
‘The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields— 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even, 
All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 
O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven ?” 








} 


It must have been the recollection of this stanza, and 
a few more of the same strain, in the “ Minstrel,” that 
prompted Lord Lyttelton to pay Beattie one of the finest 
compliments ever paid to his genius. “I read your 
‘ Minstrel’ last night,” says the accomplished peer, 








“with as much rapture as poetry, in her noblest, sweetest 


charms, ever raised in my soul. It seemed to me that 
my once most beloved minstrel, Thomson, was come 
down from heaven, refined by the converse of purer 
spirits than those he lived with here, to let me hear him 
sing again the beauties of nature, and the finest feelings 
of virtue, not with human, but with angelic strains.” 

To place Beattie, even by implication, above Thom- 
son, is absurd. Lord Lyttelton, however, had seen only 
the first part of “The Minstrel,” (the second was not 
published till some years afterwards,) and the first part 
of «The Minstrel” is as superior to the second as the 
first canto of the “Castle of Indolence” surpasses the 
concluding portion. The conception of his hero, Edwin, 
in which Beattie bodied forth his own early feelings, was 
well suited to the meditative nature of his genius. It is 
just sufficient to impart something of human interest and 
sympathy to the poem, without interfering with that love 
of description and abstract speculation most congenial to 
the poet. He wanted buoyancy and invention to have 
carried his hero into a life of variety and action. As it 
is, when he finds it necessary to continue Edwin beyond 
the “flowery path” of childhocd, and so explore the 
shades of life, he calls in the aid of a hermit, who schools 
the young enthusiast through half the canto on virtue, 
knowledge, and the dignity of man. The appearance 
of this sage is happily described. 


« At early dawn the youth his journey took, 
And many a mountain pass’d and valley wide, 
Then reach’d the wild where, in a flowery nook, 
And seated on a mossy stone, he spied 
An ancient man; his harp lay him beside. 
A stag sprang from the pasture at his call,' 
And, kneeling, lick’d the wither’d hand that tied 
A wreath of woodbine round his antlers tall, 

And hung his lofty neck with many a floweret small.” 


The progress of arts and freedom, in embellishing life 
and restraining violence and rapacity, is then sketched ; 
and the poet paints with much force the triumph of rea- 
son and philosophy over superstition. 


«In ihe deep windings of the grove no more 
The hag obscene and grisly phantom dwell— 
Nor in the fall of mountain stream, or roar 
Of winds, is heard the angry spirit’s yell— 
No wizard mutters the tremendous spell, 
Nor sinks convulsive in prophetic swoon— 
Nor bids the noise of drums and trumpets swell, 
To ease of fancied pangs the labouring moon, 

Or chase the shade that blots the blazing orb of noon. 


“ Many a long lingering year, in lonely isle, 
Stunn’d with the eternal turbulence of waves, 
Lo, with dim eyes, that never learn’d to smile, 
And trembling hands, the famish’d native craves 
Of heaven his wretched fare ; shivering in caves, 
Or scorch’d on rocks, he pines from day to day ; 
But science gives the word ; and, lo, he braves 
The surge and tempest, lighted by her ray, 


And to a happier land wafts merrily away !” 


The character of Edwin gives a charm to the poem. 
It is a beautiful vision of purity and romantic seclusion 
—a being that might have existed in the golden age of 
the poets, before Astrea, the last of the celestials, had 
left the earth. Bred in obscurity, in shepherd life, 
among the mountains of the north,* Edwin was “ no 





* We have heard his eulogium on Scotland warmly 
eulogised for its happy sententiousness, force, and pre- 
cision of language. 


« But he, I ween was of the north countrie; 
A nation famed for song and beauty’s charms, 
Zealous yet modest, innocent though free ; 
Patient of toil; serene amidst alarms ; 
Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms.” 


Beattie was more English in his tastes and feelings 
than most of his countrymen; but what Scotsman is 
insensible of the amor patria? An interesting anecdote 
was told us a few days since of an old gentleman, for- 
merly well known in London, Mr. Buchanan M’Millian, 
who was, we believe at one time connected with the 
Sun newspaper, king’s printer, or printer of the parlia- 
mentary journals, When about seventy years of age, 
Mr. M’Millan visited his native glen among the moun- 
tains of Loch Ness. He took a gentleman with him to 
see the site of his father’shut. A few stones distinguish 
the spot ; and there was a well near it, a little up the 
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_ CURIOSITIES OF LEGAL EXPERIENCE, 








_—_ 


vulgar boy.” ‘The muse unfolded her treasurcs to him | then hither by chance?” “ No,” he answered, “ that 
in solitude, and when knowledge was imparted to him, | cannot be, a something must have made me.” « And 
and philosophy and science dawned on his mind, natore | 
still claimed his first and fond regard, and from her | know.” 


who is that something !” I asked; He said “ He did not 


beauties, variously compared and combined, he learned | as Rousseau fancies a child in like circumstances would 


to frame forms of “bright perfection.” It is perhaps | say, that his parents made him.) 


I had now gained 


fortunate that * The Minstrel” was left a fragment; the | the point I aimed at, and saw that his reason taught him, 


poet had not strength of piasion to keep along on the | 
wing in the same lofty region; and Edwin would have | 
The drama- | 


contracted some earthly soil in his descent. 


though he could not so express it, that what begins to be 
must have a cause, and that what is formed with regu- 
larity must have an intelligent cause. I therefore told 


tic faculty was wanting in Beattie: he could not have | him the name of the Great Being, who made him and 
invented a succession of incidents, characters, scenes, | all the world; concerning whose adorable nature I gave 


and adventure—he was still the professor in his robes. 


him such information as I thought he could in some 


In his minor poems he works with the same materials. | measure comprehend. The lesson affected him greatly, 


His “Retirement” displays another Edwin, “a pensive | 
youth,” musing among hoary clifls and woods, and pay- 
ing his early vows to solitude. 
« Thy shades, thy silence now be mine, 
Thy charms my only theme; 
My haunt the bollow cliff, whose pine 
Waves o’er the gloomy stream. 
Whence the scared owl on pinions gray 
Breaks from the rustling boughs, 
And down the lone vale sails away 
To more profound repose. 
6 * * * * 


For me, no more the path invites, 
Ambition loves to tread ; 

No more I climb those toilsome heights, 
By guiletul Hope misled ; 

Leaps my fond fluttering heart no more 
To mirth’: enlivening strain ; 

For present pleasure soon is o’er, 





Ani all the past is pain.” 

The poetry here is fully equal to that of « The Min- 
strel.” His small piece, “Tbe Hermit,” is equally | 
melodious, solemn, and tender: it is the most popular of | 
all his shorter productions, and every schoolboy remem- 
bers the close of the day when the hamlet is still.” 

Dr. Beattie’s prose writings are justly famed for 


purity of their English, and the delicate discrimination 
and fancy they display. He studied Addison long and 
deeply, and certainly attained to his perspicuity, simpli- 
city, and elegance. His moral dissertations, his essays | 
on language, cn poetry and music, abound in happy illus- | 
trations; and when he estimates the character and genius | 
of Dryden, Pope, and Swift, we feel that he is not un- 
worthy to sit in judgment on these immortals. A paper 
by Beattie in the Mirror, on the subject of dreams, 
shows how much learning and reading he could bring 
even to a trivial and hackneyed subject. As a meta- 
physical reasoner, he was deficient in originality, in 
vigour, and in temper. In his latter years, when his | 
nerves were shattered, he could not bear to look on his | 
“Essay on Truth.” Posterity seem to be of the same | 
mind. 

The most marked departure from the ordinary rules of | 
acting and thinking which Beattie, who detested all ex- | 
tremes, seems ever to have made, was in the case related 
by himself in the education of his son. He was desirous 
to make a new trial how far the boy’s reason would go | 
in tracing out, with a little direction, the great and first 
principle of all religion, the being of God. The child 
was in his fifth or sixth year, and could read a little. 
The father went to his garden, wrote in the mould with 
his finger, the three initial letters—“I. H. B.’’—of his 
son’s name, and sowing garden cresses in the furrows, 
covered up the seed. ‘Ten days after the little fellow 
came running to him, and, with astonishment io his 
countenance, told him that his name was growing in the 
garden. They went to the spot; the boy said it could | 
not be by chance that the letters came there. 

“ Look at yourself, I replied,” says Dr. Beattie, “and 
consider your hands and fingers, your legs and feet, and 
other limbs; are they not regular in their appearance, 
and useful to you?” He said they were. “ Came you 
hill, and the old man dashed aside the heath and he 
filled his bottle with water from his native spring. “I 
shall take this with me to London,” said he, “ and if I 
die there, the last draught I shall drink shall be from this 
bottle !” Good old Mr. M’Millan was a prince in gene- 
tosity and benevolence. 





“ He carried from the parent nest 
A real heart ‘neath his plaided vest.” 








and he never forgot either it, or the circumstance that 
introduced it.” 

The circumstance is like the lonely foot-print, seen by 
Crusoe in his desert island—a memento that could never 
have been forgotten. But how could the name of the 
Deity have been kept from the child till he was five or six 
years old, and after he had learned to read? There was, 
indeed, no maternal instruction, to breathe the evening 
prayer, and train the infant mind to piety, for the poet’s 
wife was unhappily afflicted with mental alienation ; but 
one would conceive the name and idea of the divinity 
must somehow have been imparted to the child. The 
father must have taken pains that it should be stadiously 
concealed—a thing not easily done in ordinary circum- 
stances, and perhaps not desirable—but Dr. Beattie’s 
experiment was completely successful, and it has an air 
of striking interest and romance. 

Beattie has himself given us a humorous sketch of 
some of his personal peculiarities. He was in the way, 
he said, of becoming a great man. “For have I not 
headaches, like Pope? vertigo, like Swift? gray hairs, 
like Homer! Do I not wear large shoes, (for fear of 
corns,) like Virgil? and sometimes complain of sore 
eyes, (though not of lippitude,) like Horace? Am I not 
at this present writing, invested with a garment not less 
ragged than that of Socrates? Like Joseph, the patriarch, 
Iam a mighty dreamer of dreams; like Niinrod, the 
hunter, I am au eminent builder of castles, (in the air ;) 
I procrastinate, like Julius Cesar; and very lately, in 
imitation of Don Quixote, I rode a horse, lean, old, and 
lazy, like Rosinante. Sometimes, like Cicero, I write 
bad verses ; and sometimes bad prose, like Virgil; this 
last instance I have on the authority of Seneca. I am 
of small stature, like Alexander the Great; I am some- 
what inclinable to fatness, like Dr. Arbuthnot and Aris- 
totle; and I drink brandy and water, like Mr. Boyd.” 
The capital defect in Beattie’s character was a want of 
spirit and independence. He did not always 


“ Feel his own worth, and reverence the lyre.” 


He accepted pecuniary assistance from Mrs. Montagu 
and his other friends, when, as professor in a college, 
and as a gentleman, he should have spurned it. He was 
somewhat of a tuft-hunter, (to use a well-known collo- 
quial expression.) The first canto of “«'The Minstrel” 


was inscribed to one of his earliest, warmest, and steadiest | 
When he republished it, he | 


friends, Mr. Arbuthnot. 
transferred the compliment to another— 


‘* But on this verse if Montagu shall smile, 
New strain! ere long, shall animate thy frame, 
For her applause to me is more than fame.” 


His dread of going to Edinburgh, lest the metaphysi- 
cal friends of David Hume should molest his peace, and 
almost endanger his life, is absolutely ludicrous. 
notions of self-importance are blended with this timidity, 
Beattie was not without his share of a poet’s vanity. We 


| have seen a curious manuscript, a short account of his 


life, drawn up by one of his friends: it- had been sub- 
mitted to the poet, and his corrections and additions are 
amusing.—His observations on his own temper and dis- 
position; the way in which he talks of his juvenile 
poems, (miserable productions they are,) as if he con- 
temned them more than his friends were willing to 
admit they deserved, and other remarks of this kind,— 
betray a self complaceney which his enemics would have 
delighted to have known. Where there is weakness, 
there is always intolerance ; and the manner in which 
Beattie attacked Churchill, after the latter was in his 
grave, reflects a stain upon his memory. Fortunately, 
the verses are as poor as the spirit in which they are 
conceived is mean and reprehensible. By nature, the 
poet of “The Minstrel” was a man of quick and tender 


(I took particular notice, that he did not say, 


Some 
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sensibilities. A fine landscape, or music, (in which he 
was a proficient,) affected him even to tears. He was 
so electrified with Garrick in Macbeth, that he had al- 
most thrown himself over the front seat of the two shil- 
ling gallery ; and he seriously contends for the grotesque 
mixture of comedy and tragedy in Shakspeare, (such as 
the porter’s soliloquy in Macbeth, a mere sop to the fre- 
quenters of the gallery, which Shakspeare himself must 
have despised,) as introduced by the great dramatist to 
save the auditors from a «lisordered head or a broken 
heart. This is parmiceti for an inward bruise with a 
vengeance. Such a physical and mental conformation 
does not bid fair for happiness in this world, and Beattie 
was sorely tried. His latter years were dark and lonely. 
His wife was in a madhouse ; his two accomplished sons 
died when they had reached an age to stand in the rela- 
tion of friends and companions to their afflicted parent, 
and he consoled his childless solitude with the reflection 
—‘ How could I have borne to see their elegant minds 
mangled by madness?” He became moping and peevish, 
and sought refuge in that fatal opiate, wine, till repeated 
attacks of paralysis removed him from a scene in which 
he had ceased to take interest, and where he had become 
almost an alien and a stranger. We stood lately beside 
his grave in the churchyard of Aberdeen, and, recollect- 
ing the painful circumstances that darkened the close of 
his life, we remembered with emotion his noble stanzas 
appealing from earth to heaven—from the ruins of the 
fleshly tabernacle to its renovation in a purer and higher 
state. 


« Shall I be left forgotten in the dust, 
When Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive ? 
Shall Nature’s voice, to man alone unjust, 
Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope to live ? 
Is it for this fair virtue oft must strive 
With disappointment, penury, and pain? 
No: heaven’s immortal spring shall yet arrive, 
And man’s majestic beauty bloom again, 
Bright through the eternal year of Love’s triumphant 
reign.” 





From the London Metropolitan 


Curiosities of Begal Lryperience. 
BY A SOLICITOR. 


THE SKELETON OF LINCOLN’S INN. 


A short time ago public curiosity was excited by the 
discovery of a skeleton in New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 
The workmen found it under the pavement of a-con- 
stant thoroughfare, and, from the appearance of the bones, 
a medical witness on the coroner’s inquest conjectured 
| that the body must have been interred in this strange 
| situation at a very distant period. The singularity of 

the circumstance recalled to my recollection an old jour- 
| nal I had some where by me strangely harmonising in 
| its contents with this recent discovery ; and after strict 
| search among red tape parcels and tin boxes, I succeeded 
in disinterring the rusty brown leather folio from beneath 
| a heap of defunct wills, settlements, and causes. “The 
author is dust, his steel pen (if he had one) is rust, and 

his soul is with the saints we trust;” I shall therefore 

use a surgeon’s privilege, and cut up his remains without 
ceremony. Poor Smith was quite a Richardson in the 
minuteness of his details; a sort of man who never went 
| up stairs three steps at atime; fair and softly was his 
motto, and every thing, small or great, is set down with 
conscientious regularity. However, considering the sub- 
| ject of the narrative, a skeleton of Smith’s journal is 
| all that can be expected. 

It seems that a family of the name of Sheppard had 
been owners of a small farm, near the Forest of Dean, 
in Gloucestershire, from time whereof the memory of 
| man runneth not to the contrary. There were tablets 
| in the parish church to sundry John “ Shepheerdes,” as 
| far back as 1620; the neighbours considered them in- 
digenous, the aboriginal inhabitants of the country ; and 
they themselves were not a little proud of their ancient 
descent and immemorial possession of the soil. During 
the civil wars the family suffered greatly from their 
| staunch loyalty to the king, and on various other ocea- 
| sions losses and debts fell heavy on their small patrimony ; 
but they never failed, in a few years, to render the family 
honours as bright as ever, besides keeping the dirty acres 
undiminished by a single rood, The “ Sheepheerdes,”’ 
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in the beginning of George III.’s reign, held the same 
land and the same station in society as they had done 
under James I. Common sense and steady industry 
were the characteristics of the whole race, nor had it 
ever been known to produce either a genius or a rogue. 

John Sheppard, who succeeded to the farm in 1754, 
was a fine specimen of his tribe—square built, fat, and 
ruddy faced, sturdy as an oak, and honest as the day. 
But in one respect he differed from his ancestors; he 
was fond of book learning, and the neighbours shook 
their heads at this departure from family customs. Honest 
John, however, not only read himself, but taught his 
children to do so; and those who disapproved of the in- 
novation were not less ready to take advantage of his 
acquirements whenever occasion offered. ‘The conse- 
quence was, he became the oracle of the place, and raised 
the fame of the Sheppard’s usque ad astra. 

His eldest son and heir, John the twentieth, was a chip 
of the old block, a fac simile of his father. Alice, a 
good natured, kind hearted country girl, and Harry, both 
many years younger than John, completed the family 
circle, 

Whether some men are born criminals, or whether a 
certain amount of evil is apportioned to every family, 
leaving the individual assessment to be determined as 
chance directs, is a question on which we need not enter 
here ; but certainly, considering the high characters which 
the Sheppards had so long sustained, and the unaccount- 
able viciousness which Harry, the youngest son, dis- 
played from his very childhood, it does seem as if in him 
the sins of his tribe had been accumulated, like those of 
the Jews on the yearly scape-goat. 

It was well for Mrs. Sheppard that her fidelity was 
above suspicion—no flattering nurse could bring herself 
to call the boy like his father; the difference was too 
gross, and the compliment too doubtful to hazard. As 
he grew up, bis ugliness increased ; to a small body and 
sunken chest were joined limbs of a disproportionate size ; 
his face was broad, and spread at the jaws like a cat’s ; 
his complexion sallow, and his hair a sandy red ; offering 
a complete contrast to the square-set form, brown hair, 
and hale appearance of a true Sheppard. Smith gives 
a long catalogue of Master Henry’s mischievous doings, 
which seem to have astonished bis sober mind by their 
reckless audacity ; however, as he did not become ac- 
quainted with the family until 1778, we may pasa over 
all this part of his journal. 

In the spring of 1778, Harry Sheppard had been de- 
tected carrying off a young fawn from the Forest of 
Dean; the matter was likely to prove serious, and the 
old man, having broken his arm by a fall, despatched 
John to London to get advice from the lawyers. On his 
arrival, alter a five days’ journey, he made his way to 
Mr. B,’s chambers, at No. 7, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn; 
and here it was he first met with Mr. William Smith, 
who then occupied the high situation of clerk in Mr. 
B.’s office. During the three weeks John was in town, 
Smith did him many little services, and the honest farmer 
pressed him so warmly to come down to Gloucestershire, 
that in the following August the lawyer's clerk got leave 
of absence for a month, and left the flaunting town for 
farm. 

At this period Alice was a rosy cheeked blooming girl 
of nineteen, and Harry one year younger. Now, when 
a cockney is companion to a pretty country girl for a 
whole month in the bustle and festivity of harvest time, 
it is a matter of course that he should fall desperately in 
love; and Mr. Smith was far too regular a man not to 
follow the usual routine. Unfortunately old Sheppard 
had several standing jokes about lawyers, by no means 
of a complimentary cast ; and these, which Smith always 
construed literally, contributed to increase that diffidence 
as to his reception in the character of a suitor which the 
high standing of the family had originally produced. 
With Alice herself he stood on favourable ground ; bis 
ignorance of country matters gave her the pleasure of 
instructing him, while his acquaintance with town life 
invested him, in his turn, with the character of teacher; 
so that he enjoyed at the same time the favour shown to 
a pupil, and the respect paid toa master—of all situations 
the most propitious. 

However, from the causes above mentioned, he never 
told his love, but returned to his office, bis. pen, and his 
high stool—* the same, but O! how different,” from the 
steady machine-like being he had left them. A year 
relled by, during which his only intercourse with Alice 
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was by an occasional message conveyed in letters to her 
brother, or some little present by way of keepsake; but 
in the following winter Farmer Sheppard died, leaving 
the farm to his eldest son, with bequests of money to 
Alice and Harry. 

It is a maxim that the king never dies, and the Shep- 
pards seemed to possess a similar prerogative ; for though 
the individual might disappear, there was always a suc- 
cessor, with the family name and the family face, to keep 
up the old house and the old customs as before. To 
Smith, however, the change was material. During a 
Christmas visit, whilst Alice was cast down by the first 
real sorrow she had ever known, he completely won her 
heart, and avowed his own attachment. In due time the 
head of the family was consulted, and his approbation 
obtained, on condition that no marriage should be thought 
of until Smith’s salary should be raised from one pound 
to thirty shillings a week. The sums left to Alice and 
Harry were two hundred pounds each, being the whole 
amount of the old farmer’s savings; and the new John 
Sheppard, who carried his notions of honesty to an ex- 
treme, insisted on paying both bequests immediately, 
notwithstanding Alice’s inexperience and Harry’s known 
bad habits. 

The latter no sooner got possession of the money than 
he broke out at once into every species of dissipation. 
Fairs, bull-baits, gaming-booths, race-courses, became bis 
constant haunts, and of course his riches soon made 
themselves wings and flew away. Ina few months he 
was penniless; but not choosing to give up a life of riot, 
he applied to Alice at different times for money, which 
her easy good nature never thought of refusing. Indeed, 
she very simply believed his promises to repay her, and 
kept the whole matter a secret even from Smith, until 
her little stock was so much diminished that she thought 
herself obliged to mention it. The journal contains a 
copy of her letter. 


“Dear William,—This comes to you by John Hop- 
son’s cart, whiche takes his oates to London, and will 
tell you when he goes back, if you have any thing to 
send. It is fine spring wether bere, and the chesnutt 
buds is beginning to burste, and the young lambes comes 
very fast, and I wish you saw the green wheat in the six- 
acre and the crofte, it-is coming on so beautifulle. Bro- 
ther John is busye all day ploughing, but he wishes you 
well. Deere William, I am not easye in my mind; it is 
a secret, and you must not telle; I would have told you 
before, only I didn’t want any bodye to know. Poor 
brother Harry is in trouble; he come to me last Friday 
was a weeke, and saide he should never see me again ; 
him and another had a fighte, and Harry beat him very 
much, and the doctor says he may die of it, and the con- 
stables is out after him to put him in jail; and he was 
so downe-hearted, and saide he should go to Bottanye-bay 
unlesse he gave them forty pounds to say nothing about 
it. Deere William, I hope you won’t be vexed at me 
for to help poor Harry. Brother John is hard to hii for 
his idle wayes, and he has only me to comfort him : and 
how shockinge to think of his going to jail! Deere 
William, I hope you are well, and will come downe to 
us soon, and write me about Harry; and this is all I 
have to write you. 

“ Deere William, from your loving 
“ Avice Sarrpanp.” 


On receiving this letter Smith sent a kind reply, being 
quite aware that no remonstrance could fortify Alice 
against Harry’s applications; but at the same time dis- 
regarding her injunctions of secrecy, he acquainted her 
brother with the whole affair. Enquiry was made, and 
when it turned out that Alice had already given more 
than half her little fortune to supply Harry’s extrava- 
gance, the rage of John Sheppard was beyond all bounds. 
He could not but feel that his own imprudence was partly 
the cause, and therefore his anger against Alice was soon 
appeased, on her consenting to replace the remainder of 
her money in his hands ; but on Harry’s first appearance 
at the farm, he blazed out into a fury of passion, abusing 
him in the most unmeasured terms; and as the other 
replied with equal virulence, the two brothers parted in 
bitter animosity, Harry swearing a deep oath that he 
would never durken the doors of farm again. 

For a month after this quarrel, affairs went on as usual. 
Harry had disappeared, and nothing was known of his 
movements, but it was generally believed that he had 
gone to the American colonies, or enlisted as a soldier. 





This « state ~ ener ignorance was soon to be o diepelid 





by a fearful reality. Early in May, a Bow street officer 
arrived at the neighbouring village, and enquired for 
farm. His business was soon toll; Harry Shep. 
pard was in custody on a charge of burglary, and was to 
be tried in about a month at the Old Bailey ; the officer 
had by some means discovered his native village, and 
came to make enquiries into bis connections and cha. 
racter. 

It was a great blow. The farmer was staggered for a 
time, but soon recovered his sturdy bearing ; be resolved 
at once to assist his brother to the utmost, and Smith 
was itomediately directed to procure the best professional 
aid, and to provide a lodging for himself and Alice during 
the proceedings. Whether his motive was regret tor 
the harsh treatment which perhaps had led to the crime, 
or concern for the family honour, we will not too curi. 
ously enquire ; it is enough that in this extremity he did 
all in his power to assist the unfortunate prisoner; and 
a few days before the trial he and Alice set out for Lon- 
don, followed by the good wishes and honest apenpatey 
of their homely but hearty neighbours. e 
Here the journal contains a minute detail of legal pro. 
ceedings, not particularly interesting. I shall, therefore, 
pass on to Harry’s trial, which took place on Friday, 
June the 2d, 1780. On that day the farmer and his 
sister remaiied at their lodgings in Duke street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, in a miserable state of nervous apprehension ; 
while Smith attended in court, and sent accounts how 
matters were going on. During the morning messenger 
after messenger arrived; the trial had commenced—the 
prisoner’s witnesses were called—the judge had begun 
to sum up, &c., but these messages contained no cheer- 
ing hope of acquittal, and only served to increase the 
torture of suspense. 

Five P. M.—Smith arrived. The first glance at his 
face was enough ; Alice burst into tears, and hurried out 
of the room, while John Sheppard turned very pale, and, 
thrusting his hands deep into his pockets, walked away 
to the window without saying a word. In fact, the 
proof was so conclusive, that the jury had returned a 
verdict of guilty without leaving the box. 

Two hours passed away in silence. There was no 
consolation to offer, and, indeed, calamities of this kind 
produced a sullen desponding feeling which rejects all 
sympathy. Suddenly their attention was aroused by a 
great noise in the street, and on looking out a crowd was 
rapidly assembling, most of whom wore blue ceckades 
in their hats, and shouted « No popery !” « Down with 
the papists !”” «Gordon forever!” &c. In ten minutes 
the street was filled with a dense mass of people, evi- 
dently bent on mischief, and from their watchword of 
“ No popery,” their object appeared to be the catholic 
chapel, two doors above. The crash of glass showed 
the work of destruction was begun; then came a ham. 
mering of sledges, interrupted by huzzas from the popu- 
lace, as door after door gave way. ‘The interior of the 
handsome little chapel was defaced in an instant, the 
altar and images broken to pieces, and the vestments 
torn and trampled under foot amid the jeers and yells of 
the rioters. 

Our little party had become alarmed at the violence of 
the mob, but thought it safer to keep close than to ven- 
ture out, until, by the volumes of smoke that rolled down 
the street, they found the chapel was in flames. The 
next house soon caught fire, and as the crowd blocked 
up the streets in front, the only way of escape was 
through the yard at the-back of the house. Fortunately 
they found a pair of steps in the area, by means of which 
they passed over several walls without difficulty, and 
reached a paved court leading into Portugal street, through 
whicn they easily made their way into Lincoln’s Inn. 
Smith’s employer being out of town, they took refuge 
in his chambers, not a little amazed at the tumult which 
had burst on them so unexpectedly. 

Saturday—Sentence of death was passed on Harry 
Sheppard, with three other criminals, and the four were 
ordered for execution on the Thursday following. All 
else was forgotten by his unhappy relatives, and this and 
the following day passed over in a state of gloomy wretch- 
edness easily imagined. 

Monday.—Smith visited Newgate, and found Harry 
in the condemned cell. He was in a reckless, savage 
temper, and loaded his brother with the bitterest impre- 
cations. After some hesitation, he agreed to see Alice 
on the following day : of her he spoke with something 
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like affection, regretting the loss he had occasioned her 


more than any thing besides. On his return, Smith fell 
in with a crowd pouring into Smithfield, to destroy the 
catholic chapel there: and from some of them he now 
Jearned, for the first time, the excesses committed by 
Lord George Gordon’s followers. A government procla- 
mation of five hundred pounds reward also caught bis 
e.e; many shops were closed ; and an air of apprehen- 
sion prevailed, as if some fresh outbreak were houriy 
expected. , 

Tuesday.—In the morning Alice proceeded to her 
melancholy interview. She remained with Harry nearly 
two hours, but what passed is notknown. AI questious 
on the subject only called forth a fresh gush of tears ; 
she was evidently quite unnerved by the dreadful idea of 
her brother’s execution; and John Sheppard at length 
gave up the attempt, and leaving ber to Smith’s care, 
went out to wander about the streets in a fit of restless 
misery. 

Six P. M—The farmer returned in haste with intelli- 
gence that the riots had broken out again with great vio- 
lence. Mr. Justice Cox’s house in Great Queen street 
had been destroyed; Lord Mansfield’s house in Hart 
street, Bloomsbury, was said to be threatened; and a 
great crowd was at that moment rushing down Holborn, 
shouting “To Newgate!” and swearing they would 
release all their comrades imprisoned there. 

At this last news Alice started up, and looked eagerly 
towards her lover; he reddened, pulled up his collar, 
and turned enquiringly to Sheppard. The latter shook 
his head doubtingly. « They can’t do it,” he muttered ; 
« and, besides, it’s a dangerous job to meddle with.” 

«OQ, John!” said Alice, sobbing, “ pray, pray go ; per- 
haps you can help him out of that dreadful place; they 
will not hurt you; ard if poor Hurry could but get away 
this once—do, do go !” 

« Well, Bill Smith, what do you say to it ?” enquired 
the farmer; and Smith (who only wanted some one to 
take the lead) immediately assenting, they left Alice in 
the chamber, and set out on their expedition. 

From Lincoln’s Inn to Holborn they scarcely met a 
person, and all the lower windows were barred up as if 
the town had been entered by an enemy ; but on reach- 
ing Holborn, they found it filled with people, all hasten- 
ing in the same direction; and, falling in with the tide, 
they were burried along with the rest to the corner of 
Newgate street. There a second mob, froin Smithfield, 
made the press so great, it was impossible to penetrate 
further, and they turned off into a narrow alley, which 
Jed out of Snow Hill directly opposite to the main gate 
of the prison; and through this passage they gradually 
made their way into the Old Builey. The leaders of the 
mob were parleying at that moment with a stout man, 
who stood over the great gates, and was said to be Aker- 
man the keeper; he was evidently refusing to comply 
with their demands, and a loud yell from the multitude, 
followed by Akerman’s hasty retreat, under a shower of 
stones, soon showed that the negotiation had failed, 

A number of porters, coal heavers, &c., now began to 
batter the outer gate with heavy sledges, relieving each 
other in regular gangs; others attempted to scale the 
walls with ladders taken from the fire engine depots ; the 
window glasses were dashed to pieces, and the iron bars 
bent in all directions : no resistance was even attempted, 
and there was nothing to stop the rioters exccpt the mas- 
sive strength of the building. How long this would 
have baffled them, is hard to say; but some of those on 
the ladders having thrown burning sticks and bundles of 
straw through the windows of the keeper’s house, the 
flames burst out in all directions, and, a few of the boldest 
men, forcing an entrance, threw out all the furniture into 
the prison yard, and piling it up against the gate on the 
inside, soon let in the main body of the assailants. 

Between the prison itse/f and Akerman’s house stood 
the chapel ; and here again they had recourse to fire, for 
which the pews and pulpit afforded ample materials. 
The dry wood burned fiercely ; the roof burst into flames, 
which the wind drove right on the prison walls; and 
though, from their solid construction, they might have 
escaped uninjured, yet the heat became so insupportable 
that the keeper, from a sense of humanity, opened all 
the doors, and allowed his prisoners to save themselves 
as they could. Out they rushed to the number of about 
three hundred, half frantic with excitement and the 
suffocating heat; the yells, the exulting cheers of the 
mob, were deafening ; the prison dresses were torn to 








shreds, and the half naked men carried off in triumph 
on the shoulders of their comrades, 

Smith and Sheppard, who had got into the yard with 
the crowd, anxiously awaiting the result, now recognised 
Harry among the liberated convicts: but what was their 
disappointment when he flatly refused to go with them. 
“Tt is our turn now,” he said, with a savage oath ; “ they 
would have had my blood, but I will pay them for it 
yet.” And throwing his prison jacket in John Sheppard's 
face, he caught up a half burnt stick, swung it over his 
head with a shout, and dashed off to join the foremost 
rioters, 


The two looked at each other in blank dismay ; it was | 


of no use to follow, and they could only return to Alice 
with the news that Harry was out of prison, but only 


to add new crimes to those of which he was already con- | 


victed. Still there is a comfort in uncertainty : and 
Alice, grieved as she was at his reckless conduct, yet felt 
a load removed from her heart, and gladly exchanged the 
lifeless despondency of the past for an active anxiety as 
to the future. 

Wednesday.—* The city in a worse state than ever. 
Soldiers, magistrates, police, all seem paralysed ; the mob 
do what they please, even sending notice beforehand to 


the places marked for destruction ; terror and confusion | 


are at their height. It is said that the Bank of England 
is to be attacked, and the whole of London burned to 
the ground !” 

* . * * * 

It was indeed a dreadful day. The shouts of the riot- 
ers began to be mingled with the reports of musketry ; 
fires were blazing in all directions; rumours of the most 
alarming nature every where prevailed; and at length 


the excitement became so great, that Smith and Sheppard | 


could no longer withstand their desire to see what was 
going on. Alice made no objection, probably from a 


lurking hope that Harry might yet be rescued; end the | 


pair once more set out on their adventures about seven 
o’clock in the evening. 

The first place they made for was the bank, but on 
the way a scene presented itself which beggars descrip- 
tion. The distillery of a Mr. Langdale, on Holborn Hill, 
had just been plundered by the mob, and then set on fire. 
Thousands of people in every stage of intoxication reeled 
about the street, shrieking, roaring, swearing, in the mad- 
ness of outrageous drunkenness. Some lay insensible, 
five or six together, their faces inflamed, their eyes wide 
open, and breathing with a noise like a smith’s forge; 
one man they noticed on his face in a puddle, sending 


up at each respiration a gurgling bubble through the | 


black mud; women half naked, and screeching with 
frenzied excitement; children, old men—all were swilling 
down spirits in enormous quantities ; while the drunken 


carnival was horribly lighted by the blue flames from the | 


burning distillery. A sudden rush carried them down 
the hill to Fleet ditch. A large vat of gin in Langdale’s 
premises had burst, and poured among the crowd all in 
a blaze. 
writhings from pain only drew shouts of laughter from 
the brutish rabble: the stream of burning spirits set fire 
to a dozen houses, as it rolled down the hill and spread 
into a fiery lake over the hollow at the bottom. The 
mob scattered on every side before “its ruinous path ;” 
but one boy, a lad of twelve or fourteen, stupified with 
drink, instead of turning aside, kept staggering on in the 
middle of the street: he was caught in an instant, and 


down he fell on his hands and knees, screeching for help, | 


as the burning gin rose about him two feet deep. 


A woman—it must have been his mother—instantly | 


made a desperate effort to save him; tearing off her dress 
to the knees, she ran bare-footed into the fiery pool, and 


raised him up by the arm; but his burning dress imme: | 


diately caught hers—she blazed up, plunged forward, 
and fell! A moment after ber face rose above the surface 
with an expression of excruciating agony, as if the flam- 
ing gin were rioting in her entrails; the next, mother 
and son were beyond all human soffering. 

Sickened, horrified, but powerfully excited, the farmer 
and his friend hurried on, Every where the work of 
destruction was going forward, but the sharp firing at 
the bank showed that the military had been called into 
active service. Any attempt to penetrate the dense 
crowds in this quarter seemed perfectly hopeless; they 
turned off, therefore, through St. Paul’s churchyard, and 
made for Blackfriars’ Bridge, from which repor's of mus- 
ketry were occasionally heard. The toll-house on the 
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Hundreds were dreadfully scorched, but their | 
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bridge had been demolished at the beginning of the riots, 
and the materials now formed a regular barricade, behind 
which stood a party of thirty or forty soldiers. In the 
area, fronting the bridge, and in all the side streets, an 
immense mob was assembled, swearing to murder every 
red-coat in the kingdom. They seemed to have few fire 
arms among them, but now and then a shot was ex- 
changed with the military. 

Our two friends managed to get up into a window- 
sill at the corner of ‘Thames street, a position of no 
small danger, but which afforded a full view of all that 
was going on. ‘The foremost rioters were a few yards 
in advance, covered by carts and trunks from the fire of 
the soldiers ; and by the stir and marsbaling of men it 
seemed that a rush on the barricade was to be ventured. 
Presently Sheppard jogged Smi.h’s elbow. “ Look,” 
said he, “ look,—d’ye see that man bebind the second 
cart! It’s him! I’m sure it’s him,” repeated he as the 
other expressed a doubt whether the blackened mudded 
figure he pointed at was really Harry Sheppard. But 
there was no time tospeculate. Ona given signa}, three 
ot the covered carts were swung round, and forty or fifty 
| men made a dash at the bridge. ‘T’wo or three shots, 
followed by a sharp volley of a dozen muskets, drove 
most of the assailants back at once; but a few reached 
| the barricade and began to use their pickaxes, when, 
| finding themselves deserted, they attempted to rejoin 
their comrades. The soldiers mounting the barricade, 
now fired with fatal effect upon the fugitives ; two fell 
dead on the spot, and many more were wounded, among 
whom was the man on whom John Sheppard had fixed 
his eye. He was the Jast to retreat, and before he had 
| gone ten yards a corporal took deliberate aim at his 
back: the bullet evidently hit him; but apparently the 
wound was slight, for be ran on with great speed and 
disappeared in the crowd. Convinced that it was Harry, 
the farmer, followed by Smith, endeavoured to force 
| through the mob, and ascertain the fate of his unfortunate 

brother. 
In the mean time Alice was 
anxiety as the uproar increased around her, and the 








a prey to the greatest 


thought of the danger to which her brother and her lover 
were exposed. Eight, nine, ten, and still they did not 
return. Unable to endure the 
chambers and wandered up and down the stone stairs, 


suspense, she left the 
k 


| seeking rest and finding none. A window on the attic 
story, opening on the roof, caught her eye; she got out, 
and saw with amazement the scene of destruction beneath. 
were blazing 

seemed to 


In Lower Holborn more than twenty house 

in one great conflagration: fires 
spread over the whole city, some throwing out a bright 
crimson light, others huge volumes of black smoke, ir- 
radiated at intervals by a rush of red sparks like some 
colossal firework. The sky, the roofs, church towers, 
St. Paul’s cross and dome, the surface of the distant 
On every 


separate 


river, all were tinged with the same red glare. 
| side she heard the crash of falling walls, the reports of 
musketry, and above all other sounds the roar of the 
mob, now rising into fierce shouts, now sinking into a 
portentous hum like the muttering of a coming storm, 
She felt dizzy and bewiidered; the walls seemed to tot- 
ter under her; and retracing her steps with some dif- 
ficulty, she re-entered the solitary chamber in an agony 
of terror. 

Hark ! 
| There again! She ran thither. 

“0 is it you? Thank God! think——” 

“ Out with the light! out with the light!’ was the 
startling answer; “and here, catch this, and tie it to the 


Something strikes the back window. 


“ Alice 


room 
for 


| bed-post—quic sts 

Before her trembling fingers had completed the fastens 
ing, the lumbering bead=tead was dragged along the 
floor, and scraping off the mortar with his heavy shoes, 
the farmer half climbed, balf scrambled in, 


| 
| «“ Now, Smith,” he whispered in the same hurried 
| tone; “round with the rope, and stand by.” 

| ‘There was a heavy strain—a dark mass rose up 


| against the opening—it was dragged or pushed through 
| —a man climbed in after it, and the window was closed, 

For atime nothing was said; the men seemed ex- 
hausted by their efforts, and the pause continued until 
broken by Alice’s hysterical screams. It vain 
that John Sheppard urged her 
were excited beyond control, and Smith was obliged to 


was in 
silence; her feelings 
carry her into the next room, and stifle her cries with 
{ her handkerchief. The farmer soon joined them, 
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“T have laid him on the bed,” he whispered, “ but | 
he’s quite dead, and what is to be done I do not know.” 
« Mr. B. will be here to-morrow,” returned Smith, | 
“and then concealment is impossible.” 
«We must burry him to night then somewhere ; stay | 
you with her, while I go and seek for a safe place.” 
In a quarter of an hour he returned. “I have found 


a spot that will do,” he said, “ under the passage by the | 


stamp-office, two doors above. Is there any chest we | 
can have for a coffin.” | 

“ That trunk,” replied Smith, pointing to one not four | 
feet long. 

«“ We must make it do. She is quiet now; and) 
there is no time to lose; so bring it along.” But when | 
it came to the point, and the corpse was to be packed | 
up in the chest, they both held back from the task. «It | 
must be done,” said John Sheppard, setting bis taath | 
hard; he walked about the room for a while, and then 
turning short to the bed, lifted the dead body, pushed the 
head and shoulders into the box, doubled up the limbs, 
forced the lid down upon them, and turned the key. | 
« Jt’s done,” he said to Smith who stood by, looking very 
pale. 

Leaving Alice weeping and helpless as a child, the 
two nen provided themselves with coal-hammers and 
shovels, and stole along the area up to the side of the 
passage by the stamp-ofiice. A number of planks were 
lying against the areca wall, and by arranging these in a 


slope, they were able to work under them without fear 
of discovery. Carefully forcing out the bricks, they laid 
them aside, and worked out the inside earth, carrying it 
away in bags and hiding it in the coal hole, After some 
hours’ bard labour, frequently interrupted by the watch- 
men going their rounds, they made an opening large 
enough for the trank ; with great difficulty they managed | 
to bring it down and force it in; the bricks were then 
built up as before with a plaster made of the old mortar | 
and clay ; the loose earth was carefully swept up, and 
every thing replaced so well, that no suspicion ever | 
lighted on the felon’s grave until the present time, after | 
an interval of more than fifly years. 

Our extracts from the journal may now be closed. 
The suppression of the Gordon riots is matter of history, 
and needs no mention here; but perhaps it may be satis- 
factory to know that John Sheppard returned to 
farm where he long upbeld the character of his race, 
-——— never mentioning the name of his unhappy 


brother, nor appearing conscious of his fate. He in: | 
sisted on repaying Alice the whole of her original dowry; | 
with which some time afterward she married our worthy 
journalist, who on that occasion left Mr. B’s chambers, 


and set up as a law stationer. ‘Their after life was calm | 
and easy, though Alice long grieved over Harry’s melan- 
choly end, and never could enter the narrow passage | 


without a shuddering thought of the bones that lay be- 


low. 


From the Edinburgh Journal. 


Whe Atitle Wilgrvint. 


A SIMPLE STORY. 


The only youthful inmate of a large old fashioned 
house in an ancient town in the very centre of Old 
England, was Maria Walker. She lived with her grand- 
mamma and two maiden aunts, whom she would have 
called very old indeed, though they by no means were 
of the same opinion. Indeed, the little girl most strenu- | 
ously maintained on all suitable, and many very unsuit- 
able occasions, that they never could have been so young 
as they seemed in their pictures, which represented them | 
as two tall awkward girls, just struggling into woman- | 
hood; one with a parrot on her band, the other witb an | 
ominous kitten in ber arms, and both with the blackest | 
of hair, the reddest of cheeks, the whitest of frocks, and 


the pinkest of sashes, 

Most people would have expected to find little Maria 
a very dull unhappy child, it seemed such an uncongenial 
atmosphere for the buoyant spirits of a merry little girl; | 
for the stillness of death reigned through the house, | 
whose echoes were seldom awakened by any sound, save | 
that of Lilly’s tail patting against the drawing-room | 
door, when, finding it shut, she took that method of | 
gaining admittance to the fireside circle, where her beau- 
tiful white far contrasted very well with the rich folds | 


P , . . ° | 
of grandmamma’s black silks and satins, Lilly was the 


descendant of the kitten in Aunt Maria’s pictured em- 
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brace, and this was a circumstance which sadly perplex- 
ed the youthful mind of Maria, who could not reconcile 
the idea of so old a creature being the grandchild of so 
young a one; her grandmamma and herself, she justly 
observed, were the very reverse. 

Maria, however, was a very happy child, though she 
durst not make a noise any where except in her own 


‘play-room, at the top of the house. Of course she had 


her troubles like all other little girls, even those whose 
voices are never checked ; and she used to get into sad 
scrapes sometimes ; but then she used soon to get out of 


| them, and she was neither perplexed by regrets for the 


past nor fears for the future. 

The very first serious difficulty Maria could recollect 
finding herself in, occurred one day when grandmamma 
and both aunts were gone out to dinner; an event of 
very rare occurrence, and of momentous interest in the 
family. Both aunts had had some scruples about the 
propriety of leaving Maria so very long alone, for com- 
pany dinners at Oldtown were celebrated at two o’clock ; 
but as neither of them seemed for a moment to contem- 
plate the possibility of staying at home to take care of 
her, their anxieties assumed the form of strict injunc- 
tions to Mrs. Martha, the housekeeper, on no account to 
let her out of her sight. 

Now, Mrs. Martha had not the slightest intention of 
being guilty of a breach of trust. But she had bought 
some fine green tea, and baked a very superior cake, and 
had asked two ladies’ maids to drink tea with her; and 
it did not at all comport with her ideas of consfort, that 
Miss Maria should be beside them all the afternoon, and 
have it in her power to retail in the drawing-room next 
day all the news which she hoped to hear. 

Anxious to avoid equally the frying-pan and the fire, 





every thing in its proper time, to keep every thing to jts 
proper use, to be genteel, and to hate the French. |; 
will not be surprising that, with such training, the pe- 
rusal of the Pilgrim’s Progress, a copy of which had 
recently been presented to her, gave an entirely new 
bias to her thoughts. Sorely puzzled was she to guesg 
how much of it might be true, when, one day as they 





were driving out in the carriage, she saw at a little dis. 
tance from the road a very handsome house. On some 
one asking the name of it, she did not hear the answer 
distinctly, but was quite sure she heard the word Bean. 
tiful ; and as they immediately began to descend a hill, 
she immediately concluded that it was the palace Beau. 
tiful, and that the hill was the hill of Difficulty, One 
great point was now ascertamed, that there were really 
such places; but she began to be sadly distressed when 
it occurred to her that they were traveling in the wrong 
direction from what they ought to be doing. 

Oldtown was a town wheie fewer changes occurred 
than in more populous modern places, and Maria scarce. 
ly recollected ever to have heard of any one’s leaving it, 
Certainly she had never heard of any one going on a 
pilgrimage, and she wondered very much how ber aunts, 
who had told her the Pilgrim’s Progress was so very 
good a book, should have read it without thinking it ne- 
cessary to take the advice it conveyed. 

The rector of the parish happened to call the very 
next day at Mrs, Walker’s, and as he was going away, 
enquired so kindly after the little girl, that she was call- 
ed in from the garden to see him. He asked what book 
it was she was reading, and when she said it was the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, he stroked her head, and said be 
hoped she would not delay setting out on her pilgrimage 
till she was the age of Christian, adding, that a youth 








as she said afterwards to Hannah, the housemaid, she 


| determined to give Miss Maria the materials whereof to 


make a little feast, with her Tunbridge-ware dinner ser- 
vice, and conveyed the little girl’s little table and little 
chair to a spot on the grass plot opposite the large win- 
dow that opened to the ground from her own room. 
There she placed them, with a large basket of toys, in 
the shade which the spreading wings of a monstrous eagle 


| cut in box afforded, believing that the child would be 


constantly within sight, and, if she strayed, that she 


| should miss her directly, and would quickly follow. 


Why the ladies were so very anxious on this particular 
day that she should be watched, she did not know, as 
Miss Maria was accustomed to play by herself in the 
garden for hours every day; “but I dare say it’s but 


| natural,” she soliloquised, “ when they so seldom go a 
| pleasuring, that they should be frightened about her.” 


Maria was in general a very good little girl, and if she 


| had been allowed to have her childish curiosity reason- 


ably gratified, the desire that now filled her whole mind 
would have had no place there. But Aunt Charlotte so 
invariably insisted that little girls were never allowed to 
ask questions, for that, when they grew up, they would 
know every thing that was good for them to know; and 


| she had very recently smarted so severely under the 


laughter of her aunts, when she had asked if rivers bad 
teeth as well as mouths, that she resolved she would ask 
no questions, but try to find out for herself what at pre- 
sent she so much wished to know; and the day when 
grandmamma and aunts were to dine out, appeared so 
suitable for the attempt, that it was with unqualilied 
pleasure she heard that Mrs. Martha was to exercise the 
rites of hospitality on the same evening. Maria’s edu- 
cation bad been far from neglected. She could read very 
well, had begun to learn to write, and had received les- 


| sons in geography and history; though, from the dry 


tedious manner in which they were administered, her 
ideas of time and space were very confused. She had 
formed a theory of her own, that all celebrated persons 
of different countries whose names began with the same 


| kind of sound, were contemporaries ; that, for instance, 


Queen Anne and Hannibal, Queen Mary and Marius, 
Brotus and Brace the traveller, might have known each 
other, if they had but lived near enough. Her ideas of 
geography were not much less vague, as may be inferred 
from the fact, that she believed certain mounds in the 
churchyard to be really what Mrs. Martha asserted them 
to be, the graves of the infants slaughtered by Herod, 
Her grandmamma told all ber friends what very great 
pains she took to give Maria good principles. Her lec- 
tures on these points might all be reduced to five heads ; 
namely, to put every thing in ils proper place, t» do 





ful pilgrim was the most interesting object be knew, 
This last observation was addressed to her aunts, who 
assented to it, as they did to every thing Mr. Roberts 
said, and it confirmed the resolution which Maria had 
already taken of setting out alone. I need hardly add, 
that the day she fixed upon was the one to which we 
have already so often alluded. 

The party assembled in the housekeeper’s room had 
just reversed their cups in their saucers, as a signal that 
they did not wish them replenished, when one of the 
party requested Mrs. Martha’s permission to bestow a 
piece of bread, thickly buttered, and covered with sugar, 
upon Miss Maria—we presume, as a token of gratitude 
for keeping out of their way. Consent was obtained, 
but as Miss Maria was not to be seen, the whole party 
issued forth into the garden in search of her. Every 
walk was explored, but in vain; and at last a little gate 
leading into a wood being found open, the wood was 
searched, but with no better success. What anguish did 
Mrs. Martha suffer when she thought how faithfully she 
had promised not to let the child out of her sight! 
They retraced their steps to the house, some one sug- 
gesting that she might be there. But no!—all their 
search was vain. Hannah thought she might have gone 
to buy some barley sugar, but she had not been seen at 
the shop, nor on the road to it, for Hannah stopped to 
ask every one she met if they had seen the child. Hour 
after hour was spent in an unavailing search, and at last 
the ladies arrived at home, when a scene of confusion 
ensued that baffles description. In the midst of it a boy 
arrived with a little shoe, which he said he thought must 
belong to young madam: of its being bers, there could 
be no doubt; and many were the tears shed, over what, 
Mrs. Martha said, was all that now remaired of Miss 
Maria. The boy could give no information as to where 
this relic was found, for a woman whom he did not 
know had given it to him to bring to Mrs. Walker, say- 
ing only that she had got it from a man, whom she did 
not know, who said he had found it, but she did not ask 
where ; bat she had heard that a little lady had been lost 
at Oldtown, and she thought, if it was hers, it might be 
a comfort to her friends to have something that bad be- 
longed to her. 

But it is time that we should return to Maria. When 
she had made up her mind to set out, it was a distress 
ing thought to her that. she knew not the direction In 
which to turn for the purpose of finding the path she 
was to pursue, and she was determined to ask no one by 
the way, for fear of encountering Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man, The road by which they came in the carriage, 
she knew, did not bring them through the Wicket Gate. 
She concluded, therefore, that there must be some dif- 
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ferent route through the fields to the foot of the bill 
Dithculty, which she could distinctly see from the gar- 
den; 80 she resolved to make her way through the fields 
for the chance of finding it; but should she not succeed 
jn getting there by the right path, she would at any rate 
get there; and when she reached the porter’s lodge, at 
the gate of the palace, she would there ask them to take 
her back to the beginning of the path, which she was 
sure some of them would do. She set out, then, ex- 
pecting every moment to hear her name called from be- 
hind her; for she remembered that Christian’s friends 
were clamorous that he should return, and she naturally 
supposed hers might be so too; but she was firmly re- 
solved to pursue the same course that he did, and put 
her fingers in her ears, that she might not hear. She 
had her misgivings, certainly, as to the propriety of leav- 
ing home; but then she thought Mr. Roberts had so 
distinctly recommended her journey, that her aunts could 
not blame her very much, particularly as it had not es- 
caped her observation how cordially they had agreed 
with him as to the necessity of it ; and they had so often 
on a Sunday evening exhorted her to do during the week 
all that Mr. Roberts had enforced in his sermons, that 
she thought, or tried to think, that for once they would 
have no cause to complain. She serambled over or 
through several hedges, without seeing any thing at all 
like a path through the fields; still she fancied she was 
gaining upon the hill, and she thought if she reached the | 
palace, they would allow her to sleep there, although she 
had not come in by the Wicket Gate, since she really 
wished to go through it; and she amused herself by 














wondering whether she should sleep in the same room 
where Christian had slept, and whether they would give 
her any armour, or whether it was only worm by men 
pilgrims. She was interrupted in her reverie by seeing 
a number of cows running, as she feared, towards her ; | 
so she began to run too, and it was not till she had | 
climbed a gate into the next field, that she missed one of 
her shoes, which had fallen off in her rapid flight—that 
same shoe which caused so much lamentation at home. 
She durst not go back to look for it, as a dog was still 
chasing the cows; but she thought she could manage to 
walk without it, as the grass was so very soft, and she 
was sure either Prudence, Piety, or Charity, would give 
her a new one. At last she reached the high road, and 
began to ascend the hill. By this time she was very 
tired, very sleepy, and very hungry, but she remembered 
Christian had felt sleepy here also; and she resolved, 
however tired, not to sleep in the arbour, for which, | 
however, she looked in vain, and concluded it had been | 
pulled down: she could not help feeling very glad of it, 
as with ber tired little limbs it certainly would have been 
very difficult to resist the temptation. She was very | 
much shocked to see how many people were coming 
down the hill, and that no one but herself was ascend- 
ing it. At length she saw two tall big men apparently 
running a race down, and her little heart beat more ra- 
pidly as she thought how very awful the lions must 
look ; for if these were not Timorous and Mistrust them- 
selves, she did not for a moment doubt that they were 
terrified in the same manner. She had not seen any 
lions the day they passed in the carriage, and she had 
sometimes almost ventured to hope that they no longer 
existed ; but how the poor little thing trembled, when, 
on reaching the bend of the road, where it swept off to 
the lodge she had before seen, there appeared, reposing 
under the shade of two fine beech trees, two enormous 
lions! Maria was no great naturalist, or she would have 
perceived at once that they were made of stone; but 
she never for a moment doubted that they were really 
the lions. She stood gazing and trembling for some time, 
continually repeating, “ The lions were chained, but he 
saw not the chains ;” and then, summoning up all her 
courage, she ran swiftly between them, passed through 
the gate, and knocked with all her little might at the 
door of the lodge. It was opened by a tall good-humour- 
ed looking man; and Maria, awe-struck at beholding at 
length one of the individuals of whom she had thought 
so much, dropped a deep curtsey, and said, + If you 
Please, sir, are. you Watchful?” “ Why, Miss, as to 
that,” said the man, smiling good-bhumouredly, “1! hopes 
Ibe; what did you please to want?” «I want Discre- 
tion, if you please, sir,” replied Maria, I say, Missis,” 
said the man, looking over his shoulder at his wife, 
“didst ever hear the like of that 1—here’s a little maiden 
as says as how she wants discretion.” « Well, I’ve seed 








many a one as wanted it afore, but never one as owned | you've 


to it.’ A sharp-featured vinegar-looking woman now 
appeared, looking very unlike apy thing Maria expected 
to see so near the house Beautiful. 
cretion, Miss, do you? Well, I wonder if there’s any 
thing else you want!” «I thought,” said Maria, trying 
to feel brave, “I might perhaps be allowed to sleep 
either here or at the palace.” A private confabulation 
now took place between the husband and wife, in which 


it was agreed he should take Maria to the quality at the | 
great house, as may be they would make something of | 


her. Maria felt very proud when she found herself with 
her hand in that of Mr. Watchful, and actually on the 
way to the palace. Her guide left her outside, while he 
asked to speak to Mrs. Adams, to whom he said that the 
little lady’s intellects seemed all of a heap together, it 


was such a queer thing to hear a child like her talk of | 


want of discretion, though no doubt it was all very true. 
Mrs. Adams told him to get a horse ready, that she 
might send him off to the friends of the little girl, as 
soon as she had ascertained who they were; and she 
came and led Maria by the hand into the drawing-room 


so tenderly, and looked so very kindly, that Maria began | 


to feel quite reassured. She was delighted to see three 
young ladies in the room, who, of course, were Piety, 
Prudence, and Charity. Mrs. Adams, as soon as she 
had given her a large slice of bread and butter and some 
new milk, said, “« Now, my dear, you'll tell us what your 
name is, and who your papa and mamma are.” «‘ My 
name, ma’am, is Maria Walker, but I never had either a 
papa or mamma,” replied Maria, with the utmost simpli- 
city. ‘And where do you live, dear?” “« At Oldtown, 
with my grandmamma.” “ And where were you going, 
my love !” «I did not want to go farther than this house 
to-night. I always intended to sleep here.” “ And does 
any one know you were coming here?” “ No, ma’am. 
No one knew exactly that I meant to come to-day ; but 
our clergyman, Mr. Roberts, strongly advised me to 
come, and he said I could not set out too svon.” “ And 
what was your object in coming, Maria?” «[ wished 


to set an example to all the people in Oldtown,” was the | 
answer, and both Mrs. Adams and her daughters were | 


quite at a loss what to think of their little visiter. 
Maria, however, had gained so much courage, that she 
thought she might now venture to ask a few questions, 
and began with, “ Do many children come here, ma’am ?” 
“Yes, sometimes we have children here. 
very fond of them when they are good.” 
you got any armour for little girls, ma’am?”’ This was 
almost too much for the gravity of Mrs. Adams, but she 
determined not to let her see how very much amused 
she was, but rather to encourage her in asking any ques- 
tions she pleased, hoping by that means to obtain a clue 
to the very extraordinary state in which her mind seem- 
ed to be. “Ohno!” she said; “ but why do you want 
to know ?” “TI was afraid you had not,” said Maria; 
and then looking very serious, “ Please, ma’am, tell me 
is this house very near the Valley of the Shadow of 


Death ?” « My poor little child,” said Mrs. Adams, draw- | 
ing her close to her and kissing her, “that none of us | 


can tell; it may be nearer than we think.” “ But you 
wont send me there to-night, will you?” and the child 
half cried as she asked the question, “ you’ll let me stay 


and sleep here?” «+ Yes, that you shall, dear little wan- | 
derer, and I think you must need sleep very much, for | 


you look tired, and your little hand is very hot.” «I 
suppose no body ever comes back here that’s been through 
the Valley,” continued the child, almost as if thinking 
aloud. This touched a chord in every bosom present, 
that thrilled through them, for their mourning was yet 
new for one very dear to them, who had been suddenly 
hurried through that valley of which Maria spoke. “I’ve 
been thinking, ma’am, it would be a terrible thing for a 
little girl like me to go there alone without any armour; 
oh! please do let Piety go with me—oh, pray do!” said 
the child, wondering what she could possibly have said 
to make then all cry so. At this moment the porter ar- 
rived to say he was ready, and Mrs. Adams desired him 
to tell Mrs, Walker her little Maria was safe, but very 
tired, and she would either take her home in the morn- 
ing, or would be very happy to see the ladies if they 


liked to come and fetch her. “ I don’t want to go home,” | 


said Maria; “I only want to go back as far as the 
Wicket Gate, that I may begin at the beginning.” “Oh, 


now | see it all!’’ exclaimed she whom Maria was sure | 
must be Charity; “ you dear delightful little creature, | 


« So you want dis- | 


We’re all | 
“ And have | 








been reading the Pilgrim’s Progress till your little 
head is turned, and I’m sure mine would have been at 
your age, if I had not had a good mamma to explain it 
‘all to me; and as you never had a mamma, how could 
you know any thing about it ?” 

A few judicious questions now drew forth from Maria 
the whole story of her pilgrimage, and when her aunts 
arrived before breakfast next morning, they were quite 
surprised to find her looking so well, and happy, and ra- 
tional, as they had been very much frightened by Mr. 
Watchful’s account of what he called her light-minded- 
ness and want of discretion. 

Mrs. Adams begged she might be allowed to stay a 
few days with them; and before the time came for her 
departure, the beautiful allegory which had so much 
perplexed her, was made so very plain, that she thought 
she must have been extremely stupid, not to have found 
out the meaning for herself. 

My young readers will, I am sure, be glad to hear that 
Maria, who has now little girls of her own, has long 
since found the true Wicket Gate, and is anxious to 
show to others the privilege of being permitted to enter 
it. Few in the present day have not greater advantages 
than she had; and if any are induced to ask themselves 
the question, whether, with superior instruction, they 
are equally in earnest to obtain in the days of health 
Piety for their companion through that dark valley, 
which sooner or later all must tread, my story will not 
have been written in vain. 





From Chambers’s I dinburgh Journal. 


Monsieur Durance. 


THE MAN OF THE TWO ADVENTURES. 





Being destined early for a mercantile profession, I 
was sent, when a youth of fifteen or sixteen, to Bour- 
deaux, in order to acquire the knowledge requisite for 
my proposed pursuits, in the counting-house of one of 
the first establishments in that ancient city. The head 
of this firm, which was an extremely wealthy one, was 
M. Durance, a gentleman who, from an oid friendship 
for my father,took me into his own house, and was most 
parentally kind to me. M. Durance was well up in years, 
round and ruddy in aspect, social in his habi's, and pos- 
sessed of one of the very best of hearts. He had one 
foible, however, which made the good soul almost in- 
tolerable to all mankind. Notwithstanding the great 
extent of the business he had conducted, he had seldom 
| been out of Bourdeaux. He had only once been at Paris; 
but that once was enough. On that occasion he had met 
with two Oh, those two adventures ! 
Tongue cannot tell, nor brain couceive, the delight which 
the worthy man took in nariating these incidents. His 
friends were kept thereby in a state of perpetual alarm. 
They never heard the words, « Did you ever hear me 
tell”—or even, “ Did you ever’’"—come from M. Durance’s 
| lips, without an internal shudder, and an instant retreat, 
if possible. “Did you” itself was enough to bring out 
a cool perspiration. For if the good old merchant once 
began, pause or rest was out of the question for 
the succeeding coupleof hours. How often havel been 
| compelled, after dinner, to listen to these two eternal ad- 
| ventures! It was not that they were uninteresting in 
themselves. On the contrary, they were of a very re- 
markable order, and still more remarkable as having 
occurred at one and the same time. But who can listen 
even to a good thing for ever! Nevertheless, as it is not 
likely the reader can ever have suflered from M. Du- 
rance’s perpetuities, we shall repeat them once more, 
with a little more brevity than it was the honest man’s 
practice to employ. 

M. Durance had occasion to go to Paris upon business. 
| He had a carriage or chariot in which he proposed to 
travel; but at the time when he found it convenient to 
set out, this vehicle required a slight repair, and the mer- 

chant, then comparatively young and active, thought it 
| best to ride slowly forward on horseback for a couple of 
stages, leaving his servant to bring the carriage after him. 
M. Durance thus hoped to enjoy, for some part of the 
way, a more leisurely view of the country, which he had 
scarcely ever seen beyond a few miles’ distance from his 
own house. Accordingly, after giving full instructions 
to the servant, M. Durance set out, respectably mounted, 
and well armed, for he carried a large sum in bills and 
money. To do him justice, he had a stout spirit and a 
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fair share of courage; yet not much of either was re- 
quired to travel alone at that period, owing to the admi- 
rable degree of efficiency into which the famous Fouche 
had brought the police of the country. 

M. Durance’s first day’s travel was unproductive of 
any wonderful event. He stopped before nightfall at a 
village inn, rested comfortably, and next morning pur- 
sued his route. While riding slowly along the border 
of a large wood, in the forenoon of the second day, he 
observed a party of men also on horseback, a short way 
before him. He continued his course, and they did the 
same ; but the merchant was uncomfortably surprised 
in the end to observe them frequently turning round, one 
after another, apparently to look at him. M. Durance 
thought of his pistols, and began to be very uneasy. The 
road now struck into the wood already mentioned, and 
when in the middle of it, poor Durance was shocked to 
see the men halt, and turn round to observe him, as if 
simultaneously. The merchant was at this time but a 
short distance from them, and could not help drawing up 
his horse also for a moment. While he was in this 
situation, one of the men, after an apparent consultation 
witb the others, left them and advanced to our friend. 

«“ Now is the time,”” thought Durance; “ here comes 
the demand for my purse! What is to be done!” And 
the worthy soul’s heart sank within him, as he thought 
of the heavy sum which he bore. 

When the mau came up, however, there was no de- 
mand of this kind made. The stranger’s first words to 
Durance were, “ What is your purpose here ?”’ The mer- 
chant hesitated, and at length stammered out, “I am 
come—vupon an honest errand, 1 hope—like yourselves.” 
“Ah, I thought so,” replied the stranger. Then, after 
a moment’s pause, he continued, “ Well, what will you 
take to go away ? Will you take one hundred louis?” 
Mystified thoroughly, Durance, almost by accident, bolted 
out a* No!” The man again spoke, and said, “T cannot 
offer you more without speaking to my companions.” 
With which words he turned away, and rejoined his band. 

M. Durance never was so much puzzled in his life, 
but his spirits rose as he saw no intention on the part of 
the men to injure him, and he waited quietly till the 
stranger's retarn. That personage was not long away, 
and when he returned to the merchant, a bag of money 
was in his hand. This bag he held out to Durance, say- 
ing, “* We have come to the resolution of just offering 
you three hundred louis at once—here they are—if you 
choose to go away. Now, do take them,” continued he; 
“upon my word we cannot offer more.” Durance sat 
more bewildered than ever, and was about to speak, when 
the bag was thrust into his hand by the stranger, who at 
the same time said, “Now, do take it without another 
word. It will be as well for you, perhaps, as you are 
alone; and I can tell you there are some determined fel- 
lows yonder, who would think it nothing to drive you off. 
But | was for a compromise, and, upon my honour, we 
cannot give more.” With this the man turned to move 
away. Part of his last speech had made a powerful 
impression on Durance, who, though utterly unable to 
tell the meaning of all this, thought it wise to pocket the 
bag, and ride onwards. He did so, and soon lost sight 
of the strangely liberal party he had met. 

M. Durance continued his route peacefully, till night- 
fall, pondering all the way on what had passed, yet in- 
capable of coming to uny conclusion on the subject. On 
reaching the village where he proposed to rest all night, 
he was joined by his servant, Joseph Demaray, with the 
chariot, and on the ensuing day they pursued their jour- 
ney in this vehicle. Nothing of interest occurred through- 
out their further progress, until they reached the very 
gates of Paris. But just as the vehicle was passing the 
barrier, a gentlemanly-looking person came up to the 
carriage stde, and thus addressed M. Durance: “Sir, 
you will have the goodness to go with me.” “ What?” 
said the merchant, “ whither must I go? and why ?” In 
a low tone of voice, and with the utmost civility, the 
gentleman replied, “« You will permit me to have the 
honour, sir, of conducting you to M, Fouche.” “M., 
Fouché!” ejaculated M. Durance, in no small alarm at 
the thought of what the famous head of the police could 
want with him; “I have committed no offence, I have 
broken no law, and I cannot understand why I should 
be sent for by ” The stranger cut short this speech 





by saying, “I have been waiting for some time upon 
you, sir, being instructed that you would arrive in a car- 
riage like this ; and your person, portmanteau, and every 
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thing about you, answer the description given to me. I 
cannot therefore be mistaken in the party, and you will 
have the goodness to attend me to M. Fouché, who will 
himself explain his business with you, which is more 
than I can do.” There was no resisting this peremp- 
torily civil request. By the stranger’s directions, M. 
Durance sent on his servant to the hotel where he pro- 
posed to lodge, and, seeing no alternative, followed the 
messenger to the office of the head of the police. 

M. Fouche received our hero with the utmost polite- 
ness, and, after requesting him to be seated, entered im- 
mediately on a detail of certain matters, which made the 
eyes of M. Durance grow as round as full moons, and 
led the good man to the conclusion that Fouché and the 
gentleman in black where things synonymous. “ You 
are M. Durance, of Bourdeaux, the head of the extensive 
mercantile house that bears your name; you have in 
your portmanteau the sum of (naming the exact 
sum) in specie, and the sum of in bills; you are 
about to reside at the hotel B., near the Boulevards ; 
and it is your custom to retire to rest about eleven 
o'clock.” ‘These are but a few of the particulars regard- 
ing M. Durance’s situation, purposes, and habits, which 
the police functionary seemed to be aware of. ‘The mer- 
chant sat in mute astonishment. 

M. Fouché evidently enjoyed his visiter’s wonder, 
and before auy reply could be made, the police func- 
tionary continued in these rather startling words: “ Sir, 
are you a man of courage?” We have mentioned already 
that M. Durance had a good deal of spirit about him, 
and he was now roused to make the reply, “ that no one 
had ever doubted his courage, and he begged to know 
the cause of the question.” “ Sir,” answered M. Fouche, 
“you are to be robbed and murdered this night.” 
“ Robbed and murdered!” exclaimed the thunderstruck 
merchant of Bourdeaux. “Gracious heaven! can this 
be true!” “It is true,” returned M. Fouché. “ You 
have seen how much of the truth, relative to your affairs, 
I am acquainted with, and this also is the truth. My 
reason for putting a question to you, affecting your 
courage, is this. If you have enough of that quality, you 
will go to your hotel, and retire to rest at the usual hour, 
placing your portmanteag, as usual, by your bedside, and 
betraying no suspicion to those around you. Only take 
care not to fall usleep—and leave the rest to me. It will 
be unnecessary, and, indeed, improper for you to look 
into the closets or beneath the bed. In short, do nothing, 
but go to rest as you would do at home, and leave the 
rest to me. Have you resolution to do this?” M. Du- 
rance meditated a little, as was not unnatural, before 
giving an answer, on which the head of the police address- 
ed him again. “If you do not feel inclined to go through 
with this affair, I will procure one to personate you. 
This would render the affair more difficult, and its suc- 
cess less certain, but it might be done.” “ No, no,” ex- 
claimed our friend, “I willdo it myself. I will act pre- 
cisely as you direct, leaving my life in your hands.” 
“ You may do 60, sir,” replied M. Fouche, “ with perfect 
confidence.” 

After a repetition of his instructions, and receiving 
some further particulars relative to the intended attack 
on him, the worthy merchant left M. Fouché, and having 
procured a street vehicle, was driven to the hotel whither 
he had sent his servant and carriage. ‘The evening was 
now pretty well advanced, and ere M. Durance had rested 
himself and taken some refreshment, it wanted little 
more than two hours of bed-time. The merchant felt 
himself incapable of going out, and he therefore sought 
a book and sat still. But, with his usual kindness of 
heart, he did not wish to confine others on his account. 
His servant Demaray, who was a Parisian, asked to go 
out and call upon his friends. “ By all means,” Joseph,” 
said M. Durance; “ go to see your friends, but recollect 
to be here again by eleven.” After this, M. Durance 
attempted to read, but, finding himself incapable of fol- 
lowing the meaning of two. lines together, he laid down 
the book, and thought. 

Joseph returned punctually at eleven, and: lighted his 
master to bed. On being left alone, the courage of the 
merchant almost gave way. He looked around bim. 
As M. Fouché had stated, there were two large closets 
in the room, The thought that, at that instant, his in- 
tended murderers might be there, came across the mind 
of M. Durance, and he was strongly tempted to, satisfy 
himself before he lay down. But he recollected his pro- 











mise—he remembered how accurate the intelligence of 





M. Fouche had been on other points—and lie resolved 
to confide in what had been stated to him, and to obey 
every direction. Having come firmly to this conclusion, 
he put out the lights and lay down on the bed. The 
counsel “ not to sleep” proved most superfluous in the 
case of the honest merchant. His mind and senses werg 
too much on the alert to permit him to slamber. Some. 
times, within the first hour after he lay down, he thought 
he heard stifled noises, but they were not continuous, 
and led to nothing. At length, however, about half-past 
twelve, the door of his bedchamber was opened, and a 
glimmer of light fell on the opposite wall. Having pur- 
posely arranged the bed-clothes about his head in such a 
way as to enable him to see without being seen, M, 
Durance then beheld three men enter, bearing a dark 
lantern, and each armed with a dagger and _ pistols, 
One of them advanced to the bedside, and seized the 
portmanteau. In this person’s face, to his horror, the 
merchant beheld the lineaments of his own servant, 
Joseph Demaray ! The first act of the men was to rip up 
and rifle the portmanteau ; but while they were doing so 
together, each being unable, seemingly, to trust his com- 
panions, M. Durance heard them agree upon the neces- 
sity of his own immediate death. Fgnorant of the means 
prepared by M. Fouché for his succour, M. Durance felt 
the perspiration burst upon his body ; but he was not 
kept long in this state, for, ere the riffing of the port- 
manteau could be completed, the closet doors burst open, 
five or six men rushed out, and im an instant the sur- 
prised robbers were in the hands of justice. On the 
oflicers coming out, the bedroom door at the sate time 
was opened, and lights brought in, showing that all had 
been indeed thoroughly prepared for the relief of the 
merchant and capture of the offenders. 

« Aha!” M. Duiance would here say, when nar- 
rating the story himself, “ what think you of my second 
adventure ? More wonderful still than the first, was it 
not ?” 

Whatever may be thought on this point, there is ob- 
viously less of mystery in the last incident, than in the 
preceding. The extraordinary degree of information dis- 
played by M. Fouche, resulted simply from the circum- 
stance of the villain Demaray having written from Bour- 
deaux to Paris, announcing to his associates the prize 
which was coming in their way. It may be thought that 
a roundabout and dangerous mode for M. Durance was 
adopted for the seizure of the offenders, and this inay be 
in part true. But it is to be remembered that the slightest 
symptom of preparation would have awakened the sus- 
picions of Demaray, and would thus have prevented, in 
all probability, the capture of his associates, who, though 
old offenders, had long escaped detection by the police. 
As to other points, M. Fouché, doubtless, had been afraid 
lest Durance, if informed previously of the treachery of 
his servant, and other particulars, might have prema- 
turely done something to betray the scheme. 

The wretch of a servant and his associates were pun- 
ished as they well merited, M. Durance, grateful for his 
escape, blessed the wonderful police of his country, set- 
tled his business to his satisfaction in Par‘s, and in due 
time returned to Bourdeaux. It was not till after his 
return, notwithstanding many enquiries, that he could 
get any rational explanation of the first of his two ad- 
ventures. Finally, however, by dint of local investiga- 
tion, the mystery was solved. And what does the reader 
think was the cause of the three hundred louis being 
given to him, with such strange and apparently causeless 
liberality? The explanation is simple. In that wood, 
on the afternoon in question, there was to be a great sale 
of cut wood, which the party of men had come from. a 
distance to buy in concert with one another. They looked 
for a great bargan, having reason to hope that nobody 
would appear to bid against them. But on seeing M. 
Durance in their track, they at once concluded that he 
was on the same “errand” as themselves. On consul- 
tation, they thought it worth their while to endeavour to 
buy up his opposition, by the offer of a good round sum. 
M. Durance’s first words unintentionally confirmed the 
mistake as to his purposes. The issue is known to the 
reader. 

It is not exactly,in our power to say to what extent 
M. Durance carried his enquiries, with the view of re- 
storing the three hundred louis. We believe he offered 


‘publicly to give it up on call, but that it was never 
‘claimed fiom him. Perhaps the parties were ashamed 


of their extraordinary and simple-witted self-deception. 
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